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ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL 7 


HORTICULTURE IN ALL ITS. BRANCHES. 


A ead a FOUNDID BY —.. 


W. Hohinson, 7.08, Author of “ Alpine Plawers,” eta. 


“You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A. Bentle scion to the widest etock 
And make conceive a bark of baser lind 
By bad of nobler race: TVhisis an art. 
Which dogs mend nature change it rather. 
The art itselfis mature.” —SAatesteare, 





YOL., XVI.-—CHRISTMAS, 1879. 


LONDON: 
OFFICE: 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC. 








TO 


M. EDUARD. REGEL, 


Director of the Botanic Gardens at St. Petersburgh, 


THIS SIXTEENTH YOLUME OF “THE GARDEN” I8 DEDICATED 


IN RECOGNITION OF HIS LABOURS IN THE INTRODUCTION GF HARDY PLANTS 


10 THE GARDENS OF ‘EC ROPE. 








Duo. 27, 1879.] THE GARDEN. iv 
A. Apricet branches dying af, 196, 202 Baskets, angi, 138, 229 British Museum, library of, 405 
Apricots,a word about, $17; for Geto- | Datatas paniculata, 127 | , Brodiea, tvinmy, the, 80, 112 3483: 
ber, 372 Battersea Park, 480; Alpine garden in, ; Brocemli, preparing for winker, nae 
Aquatic, a preity bab troublesome, 88:| 198: carpet bedding im, l¥l; Hower; laying, 327; purple, 327; Suttons Late 


Abelia.rupeséris, 275 

Abiea and Picea, 643 

Altes Mensiesi, 54d 

Abronia fragrans, 235 

Abronias without water, 404 

Acacia: Ricsana, 148: and ita treatment, 
248 > rebinoidas, s72 

Acanthuses in November, 440; in the 
Wild Fardeen, 325 

Acer Ghinaia, 642; polymorphum, 563 

Achillea, large white, 166 

Achimenes and their culture, 43 

Acorns, scarctty of, 338 

Acronyets psi, 426 

Acta spicata, 112 

Adiantum BGausei, 353; cuneatum dis- 
Sectuml, 353; mundulun, 359: Farley- 
ene, 545 

Agapiuthis Mooreanus, 907: wobellat:s, 
447; albus, 207 

Agare allerieana, 490: 4 large, 298 ; Denr- 
morata, Be 

AgTOts exctlamationis; 92 

Aiiantus, tls, 1% 

Aira caryophruea, 403 

Aldevs, cut-leaved, at Wynnsteay, 259 

Alexantita Palace Rose show, 43. 

Allgrove, Jease, leath of, 253 

Alltum Karataviense,. 231; pedemonta- 
ntini, 6,350; pulchellum, #15 

Alotietts, orchard, 455 

Aloes, American, In [reland, 621; 

Alocasia scabrinsenla, 233 

Alpine plants, 804: aud roekeries, 141; 
o70, HM, 416; at Edinburgh, 111: at 
home, 6; enlture of, 84; painted from 
Nature, 545 

Alternantheras, 202; treatment of, 238 

Amaryllis, 2 fielct of, 45; Acramtni, 194; 
216 + longifolia alba, 124 

Amaryllises aa decorative plants, 66 

Amclanchiar canadensis var, alnifolia, 119 

America, Eremuraa robusinus in, 67; 
QOdontorlossunls in, 248: Orehids in 
flower in, 480; Potato crop in, 23: 
oe Aioss Pink in, 102; gardening in, 

Amusrican Apple, a good, 447. 

American Botany, contributions te, 193 

Amméeniaeal ligowr, $40 

Ampelopsis Veitehi, 320, 414: at Froe- 
nore, 260 

Anacheris Alginastrim, £45 

Anmotochil, 671: at hone, 66 

Andremeda arborca, 395 

Androsace Lagreri, 194 

Anemone Honorine Joberf, 325: pal- 
mata ulba, 4; the white Japanin thes 
wild garden, 57: yitifolia, #15 

Anemones, French, single and donhle, 
111; in the south of France, 301 

Aneers, the crops i, £5 

Angraecum Chailluanum, 833: etbratni, 
51,105; Hiisi, 81; eburneum, 647 

Augiloa eburnes, 165, 1, 227 

Annuals and their culture, #11: Messrs. 
Carter's, 7; SprineJowerny, 188: 
winter-Howorte, 183 

Anomethaca aruguin, 105 

Anthemis aryanais fl -pl., 655 

Anthatercis viscosa, 659 

Anthurium indivi, 275 

Antignon cuatemulonsis, 547° 

Antirrlinums, seedling, 276 

Aphelaniira oristita, a2 

Aphis, Auricula, 237, the woolly, 370: 
ancl paramin, 308, 354 

Aponogeton todoors, 399: spathacsnn 
War. JUudcenm, 299, 220 

Apples, gaol Amorviean, 427, 470: Ang- 
tralian, 483, 471 ; Cox's Orange Pippin, 
383 ; Loddiuston Seadlinz, 202, 471: 
Lord Suffield, 255: new, 44: Newtown 
Pippin, 501; Stone, 14: tha Fennoek, 
Si4; Warner's Kine, 348: White Pip- 
pin, 447; orchard, 211; trees, healthy, 
In cold climates, 330 

apales: blichted Keswick. Codlin, 44; 

anatian, 471: for merket, #29; in 

Kienk, 209, keeping, 209; Strawberry- 
colourad, G48; thinning, 470 


SSS ee eee sss eS, eS — ee 
ne eee 


hardy at Kew, 81; indoor, 270: Fardentor in, 194; suwh-fropical lredls 
Aqnilegias, 264; in the north, 285 hi, 193 
Artlia Sieboldi ia flower, 447; spinosa 1 Bausva rubioicdes, 237 
2o4 Batlhinia tomeutosa, 446 
Arancaria invbricata in Germany, 2) Barytordbury, the Elelweiss at, 214 
Atducaria seeds, sowing, 474 Beardiess Irises, 558 
Arboretum, Glasnevin, 469; the Arnold, | Bsariood, 33. . 
aot} Bed, a.fine sub-tropical, 53% 
Arbours, plants for, 450 Bedding at Heckfield, 4012 ; sliruls for, 
Architecture, street, 590 451 
Ardisia Oliveri, 216. Bedding plants, distribution of, 342 ; 
Areca Ales, 416 dew, $42) vetes on, 367 
Arenaria hulearies, 32 . Beds, mized herbaceous, 325 
Arethusa bulbosa, 92 * Badford, weather at, 621 
Argvamone hispida, 231 ‘ Beech, the, ag a shelter tree, 105 
Aristolochia floribuoda, 237; ringens, | Beech trees in Hertfordshire, liv; re 
916, 435 | Matkable, 333 
Arnebia achioides, 237 - Geet, Chillan, 525 
ALihirotaxis selacinoidas, 472 ; Beotles, 72 
Athichoke, Jerusalem, tiie, 650 
Arum Lilies In water, 508 
ATundo conspicua, 162; tmauritanica, : 


305; Martiana, 260; peruviana, 525 ; 
Reine Blanche, 45; Stanstead ival, 


893, 447 | 199 | re ; 
Ascot Nurseries, Heaths at,.60: Roses ; Dexontas, 115; at Chiswick, 236; at the 
at, G4 | Stanstead Nurseries,112 ; Continental, 


g’4i+ losime thew leaves, 440; new 
tuberous-rooted for L870, 473; seed- 


ash, early leafing in the, 86, 197: the | 
linus, 115, 262: tuberous, 6, 60, LOL; 


flowering, 49; in Hertfordshire, 114 
Ash wood, and its uses, 504 
Asparagus Beetle, 403, $57 ; 

Asparagia, age and strangtii of, 17O.an! 320 . . 

elror a3 to, 96: ashes for, 545; “belt, : Belginm, new winter garden in, 370 

27; carriage of, 250: choosing, 1f3;, Gell-dower, the broad-leared, 233 

comparison between Dutch and Argzan- ; Ptlaperone oblongata, 319 

tenil, 270; culture of 163, 223, 249, 289, ‘| Benuait’s padisree Roses, 0p 

292, 312; cuttine 97: different me. | Berheridepsis corallina, 196, 455 

theds of srowing, 269: distance apart, | Barbaris Darwinl, $34; in towsas, Bis 

170; Duteh, iu: dying from wet, 34); | Parties, ssareity of, 342; autumo wild, 

early, 168; form of «rounil for, 170; | 572 

French, 349; gathering, 249- creen, 

yu. Wiike, $9; calendar respecting, 312 ; 

in, Araerica, 2509; keepins iresh, 259: 

late, 168. manuring before planting, 

1f3; ML Pareut’s michine for bundlinz, 
21g; neglected, 404: packine for mar- 

kel, 259: planting, 91, 169, 923, 523- 

Smaliey’s Early Detlance, 379: sol faz, 

100; sowing in the open pround, 271; 

treatment of youur plaute, 223: un- 

earthing, 219; utility of earthing wp, 

249, 271; varieties of, 165; dacorative 

gpecies of, au 
Aspen leaves in autumn, 261 
Asplenium longissimum, i7 
Asseraig, 53 
Asters, China, 27G; aufmmn flowering, 

a3 


Billbevetia Aforeli, 413; vittata meran- 
tha, 539 

Billanliera lougzittata, 25, 234 

Bire’, Weeping, 200 

Birdy nests In THant houses, 52 

Birds. and seads, 8; utility of, 477 5 anil 
frit Hads, £55 

Buston-hoales. 432 

Blackberry. tlle Lawton, TE 

Black Currauis, 2393 pruniwgz add train 

| ins, 254 ‘ 

‘DBlatta ovicntalis, 20 

Bietia hyacuithina, £16 

on fof Peach and Nectarine leave. 

Blue Corufiawer, the 57 

Bocconia corlata, 124, 236; japonica, 
235 

Bix, artilicial, 313 

Foe Born, tle, 215 

Bor plauta, cultivation af, 143 

Soiflers sattine, &t5: harticwitatral, 403 

Giliea colestis, &% 

Boamares Carderi a Peuclell Court, 210; 
oligantha, $99 

Gxiapartes juneca im Haom, 195 

amiss 15 nmiamuves, 493 

Book, waterproafluz 450 

Borageformirket, $d; white fowerel, Gy 

Garare officinalis, oF 

Barler Polyanttinses, 362: 

Garaits merastigms, G8; 443 

Batanicawl and horticultural literatura, 
Minin sa, 63 


2any 


Aster duuicsns, 34; 
Townshendi, 163 

Athole woods, the, 234, 717 

Athyrimim Filix-foomina, 115 

Auliebiag, 233 

August, Rhododendrong in, 116; Rove 
show in, $1,133; woodland werk for, 
TOd, 143 

Auricula apis, 955, 8573 gossip, 215, 
244) Insects, &}, 145, 252 

Australian Apples, 435, 471 

Australian Grass trees, 25 

Australian terrestrial Orontds, 247 

Antamitie budiler, 41, 132 

Autinni, Aspon leaves in,’ 231; 
Bory, 259; Croonges, 301 

Auunn-planted Potatoss, 127 

Avenue, & fap inthe, 85: alowr, 41 

caveniwes, kosa, aT7 

Azalea amen, 122; Empress of Lia, 
433 hardy, 60; croup of new, 242 

Azolla caroliniana, $04) pimaata, 132 


trinervis, 204.; 


Bluc 


arQ: Dahlin, 253 Germany, l27: dueaiure 
of oar, 23; Mvvritins, 431, 

Lotany, Avmeriean, goubrilaubioms da, 1s 

Bougzainyilleas at Monace, 4 

Borssine wltia baselloiiles, $69; ab Bit. 
tert, S14; tubers of, gable, ae4 

Boavaridia Hinaoldti corymbifloara, $23 

Bonvardias af Clapton, 504: at Wortlos, 
303; cool system of erawing, 993, 10: 
in lisa, 303; culture of, 438 

Box, snhatifiite For, 71 

Bracken, frausplauting, 115 

Brackerns, the, 216 

Gramhije, the white-steniniad, +46 

vassiyvols Melvana, 275 

Bravoa ceminitiora, 147 

ae Roses on, if; ralsing seedling, 
iF 


B. 


Gabianas, culture of, 217 

Bags for fruit sathering, 3T2 

Baker's, ir, Roses at Norwich, §2 

Bamboos, Riviera on, 424 

Bananas, 545; Ciliforntan, 444; ouliure 
of, 2 

Baneberry, conrman, 112 

Basket plant, Russellia jimeca as a, 63 
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| Bavonin, Fuchsia-like, round an arch, | 


wintering dithe, 532 > winter-Howering, | 


Batae gmardans, Cambridge, B41; aig, ; 


1 eer, ary 
Droimelia tdneti, 93 : 
Browallia lata, 271, 604, 540; i opea 
Larders, S26 > standitlyra, 10) 
| Browallias, 163 
| Grunsvicia Jogephinm, 320 
i Budder, the antamatie, $1; 132 
| Gus Market, ott 
: Bulb beds, Perm anent, $29 
' Bulb garden, 527 
| Bulbs, Hyacinth, 500; potting and plant- 
| ine, 359, 454: winter flawering, $31 
| Balhous plants, America 471 
. Bulbophyllum Becenr, #37 
Ballaces and Bamgeors, 25 
' Borbideea nitila, 105, 200 
» Burmhan Baeches, 4, 260 
Butteon-bale, the gold digger’s, La 
Byfleet, hardly plants in flower at, 34, 
ta 


I Gabhage woth, 251 
; Gabhare sprite, 27 : 
| Cablaves, 102; Dawiel’s Defkance, 24; 1b 
Chiswick, trin] of, 154+ early, 209+ inte 
proved, 250 
| Cacti on rocks, 199 
i (*tlaliom, Portacwese, 65 
| Culanius denzus, 475 
/Calanidriuta nititia, We 
| Caleeolaria fackden Gem, 2a 
| Caleeulurid, £939: propurabiqnd of, 333 
California, nores from, 104 
Californian Leintel, the, 17 
' Callignilra terecemitta, 6 
Callicqepa pUrpUured, 421 
: Calochortis Bentham, $; venwshis, 39 
Calycauthus ogehlentilia, 25 
Caramasia, wlitte, 404 
Camlridvee otaniy Garden, 341; 0. A., 


C. 





4 


Fr) 

Caanellias in the open air, 142; plantins 
aut, Gh; seellins, 425 

Crnunile for marke, 35 

“Mumpeania latifolia, 235, 252 > patudn, 

739. pyeamidals, ati) paraniblalis as 
a border plant, 124, 293) Raineri, $1 

Cumumlian Elder, the, 187 

ie utadian forests, 307 

Curelian Meouseed. the, 14 

Cindytufks in wet seasons, 160 

(‘uiterbury Bells, 124, 295 

Mynpsionms in market cardens, 11 

Cavales remuralis, 2245 

Gimlival-flowers, 42 

Carex faponion vamerita, 535 

Cirlndevica Brulei, #7 

» Carnation, classes al the, 2a: Coroner, 
169+: enewiias oF the, 125 5 Westhsrbell, 
133; La Balke, 2065 properties of this, 
123: the Quecn, 4: morkes.of raising, 
122; in winter, preserving, 403: andl 
Pivatoes, 230; atl Pinks, 123 

Cavpab gandenius, Bu J. Hooker on, 
451 

Cisse of Gowrts, Ladocas iu the, 21 

jAtirva oliveeformia, ii) 

Iisalpa apectori. 40.3 springsefolia, 20; 

élye ulweert, 47 

» Caterpillar, Goeweberry, 72, 115 

PC r6teya Deamitih, G2L; laltata, 41h 

Cunlifiower, Autinnio Giant, 291 + Eylypse, 
45 

Cauniiflnvers, 37s; 
114 

Caanobhus Arvelidli, {61 ; 
CHuoite de Yerediltss, 47] 

Couar of Lele, to, £99, 123 

Cslery all the year round, 244 tn market 
wardens, 11 

Cotery ty, 178, 220. ningrot, 699 

(share, ADnshresm tulture-in, 114 

Cement, elastic waterproaf, for pra- 

'  tactiny wonds on traes, 2149 

I Cameteries, planting, t32 

Centennial Pobato, tT 

pContrul Nevada and adjacent resis. 


a 


ealting, 275 eqriv, 


AZWMVEtts, 2h + 











forests of, 104 
Century phat, a laree, 293 
Cercocarmis ledifaling, 144 
Cercidiphyllum japonicuin, 543 
(Tetcrach as an edime plant, 302 
Chammcdorea ¢luucifolin, 416, 487: [Lart- 
wer, 67 
Chelsca, Glorioan Plaunti ab, 196: Lilies 
ab, VSHi 
CHEITY, 2 uew, 44: Early Biyers, 59 
Cherry orchard, a, 116 
Cherry Phim, #37 
Ce fine, 163; Morello, not ripening, 


Cheshire Lily hed, a, $1 

Chestuut tree at 'Vortwuorth, Taree, 453 

Chestnué trsea in Hertfordshire, 118 

Chicory for market, 34 

Chilies ti market wardena, 11 

Gilli Strawherry, 55 

CGhimonanthus frasrang, 126 

Chinese botanical and hortiewltural 
literature, 6 

Chinese Prinwulns, i732 

Ghinuilexa nana, 320 

Chirita sinensis, 149 

Chiswick, Bezouias ab, 236; Grapes at, 
429; large ¥inery at, 104, 446; rock 
plants af, 89; Rages at, 220+ trial of 
Gablares at, 154 

Chioride of lime, 386 

Choretis plauea, 481 

Cliristmas Roses, 303: 

Christ’s Thorn, 206 

Chrysanthemum frubescens, MM, 
Leucine, 460 

Chrysanthernum slow at Liverpool, 476 

Unirvsanthomumn societies, 370 

Clrysanthernums, S63 ; tredning, 544 

ChrysanthemuingatSlotzh, 447+ at Stake 
Newington, 492: at the Adquariem, 
Westminster, 461, 478: beanty of, SOL: 
culture of, 14, dwarf, 394: early, 320, 
e425 effect of frost on, 471, 481: creen 
fy on, 88%; inthe Temple Gardens, 44: 
atandard, 505; at Penrhos, 480; Japa- 
hese, g03,; 4692, 502 

Churchyards, anbiinn flowers in, 212 

Ciueraria maritima, 555 

Vinerarigg, 463; blue, $20 

Gistuses, the 410, 431, das 

iby, gardening in the, 373 

Clapton, Bouyaridias at, 503 

Clarkias, donhle, 33 

Classification of Grapes, 423 

(lemuatis lanurinosa, 150: the Yellow, bee 

Clemalises, a group of new 128: at 
Woking, 280; propagating, 404: second 
Pile of, 340 

Clauthus Dampierl, $3] 

Climate of the Riviera, 546 

CHmber, a fine-leaved, 446; the common 
hop as a, 143 

Climbers and wall plants, 72: couserva- 
tory, 135, #87: for trellis work, Ord: 
STs EEDA, 214) stove, 535; Roses us, 
14 


in pots, 438 


Ct | 


Ciintonin pulohella, 346 

Cloches, 403 

Clove Carwation, 135 

Glnmber, Pelargoniame af, acy 

Coal-ash walks, 222 

Cob-nut failure, 34 

Cob-nuts in Kent, 210 

Coccutis talicns, 446 

Gackroach or blackbeetle, 20 

abt tlegantissima, 344; Weddelliana, 

Colax jurosius, TT 

Cotchicnin frumily, 380+ speviosun, 319 

Colchicnma, #01; at Tootine, 341 

Cold, extremes of, 657 

Coleus, Dr. Grushfleld, 91; Hencdlersoni, 
2o7 ; Jaines Batushaw, $4; mafestica, 
ao8 5 tricolor, 140 

Colewort, rosette, 9 

Columbines, 264, 235 

Gulutes Porocki, 205 

Combretum purpurea, 63 

Commission, ihieit, $41 

Conandron ramondioides, 148, 10, 103 

Cunifer, hybrid, 642 

(Conifer aeeda, 72 

Gounservation of woods, the, 1é3 

Conservatory climbers, 143 

Conservatory decoration, Lilies tor, oS 

Cunaervatorics, hanging baskets in, 4% 

Vantributions to American botany, 108 

(Coombe Wood, Spircea palmate at, fi 

Cuppicing, growth of, 484 

Cural yerctation, 380 

Cordyline indivisa, 476 

Coriarig ruscifolia, $41, 471, 629 

Corl salad for market, 34 

CormAower, the blite, 57 

(orn Exchange Rose show, a1 

Qurnia Mas elecantissima, 216 

Cutonedasters, the, 214 

Govent Garden Markek, 520 

Vawaria mexicana, 50 

“now Paranips in Euston Square, 45 

Crambe cordifolia, 81 
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Crassula alpestris, 218, 415 , 

Crataegus pyracwntha fn towns, 450; ere- 
nikita, 481, 571 

Crawlurcdia speciosa, 475 

Crespers in window boxes, a4 

Crinum capense alin, 124, Careyani, 
aii 


Cricket growuds, 239 

Crocus, suramer-lowering oranuze, 13 

Crocused amoenzst Violets, 341; autumn, 
$41, 415; book on, 40; protected, 
BILELTIN, 550 

Crop, the Strawberry, 145 

Cross-hred Potatoes, 1538 

Cryptonieria elevaus, 297 

Crystal Palace fruit show, 207 : 
fonian reof of, o00 

Cucumber, history of the, 118; Kelwap’s 
ae 216; Sir Garnet Wolseley, 

‘yb 


Fax- 


Cucumbers, 72, 25%; fusectson, 43: dis- 
eased, 72, 252, 208 + ‘Tender tnd True, 
325; twiu, $18; winter, 1538 

Culture af chimencs, 42; of simmals, 
211; of Grapes out-of-doors in Mnr- 
lind, 73; deep, 391; of Lantanas, $1; 
of Ltlies, 83; of Linnma borealis, 32: 
of Oranges, 74; of Orchirs, 485; of 
spinach, 125; of the Strawberry, 96 

Cniltural uses of lime smmiuarised, 28 

Curatorship at Kew, 44 

Curlin Peach trees, 263 

Crrrant La Versaillaise, 42: black, 
management of plantations of, 202 

Oyananthus imcamis, 17, 291; lobates, 
21h 

Creas ab Rew, 6; in fruit, 480 

Cyclamen Baroness Gurdlett Coutts, 569 

Cyclamen europa a3 a pot plank, Bek - 
nedpolitanum, 443; persicum im au- 
buimn, 455 

Cyclamena, £25 ; 
on, AGL 

Pyenoches Leertonianum 
dd3, Warscvewiezi, $41, 253 

Cymbidium Lowianum, 189 

Cyperus albernifolius, propagating, 310 

Cypripedium calanthum, 72: liybrid, 
p20; lnsigne, 431; insigne Malet, 481: 
lapeanum, 6; waanthum, #72; Spi- 
Ctrianurm, JSS 

Cyprus, Grapes in, 482 

Cyrtandracey, Ainmalayau, 229 

Cyrtanthus brachypetalum, $1; Mackeni, 
20 

CyHSUS Lacemosus, G59; villosus, 360 


acgroup of, 106; hints 


PHITTHITEWUMH, 


D. 


Laerydiomn cupressinum, 480 
Dactylis elerantissima aurea, 479 
DrionoTaps perlacanthus, £60 
DaiFodtis, 1 
hooped Pethieoat, S47 
Dahlia Ethel Britton, 272: Geo. Thom- 
S00, oe; the Tniperial, #46, 520: 
Loaiesi, 272; Maxiuiiliana, 547 
Dahlias, bouquet, 389: at Swanley, 261 ; 
single tlowered, 232 
Bee farmihug, plants of importance in, 


Daisy, the blue, 165 

Ramson, the Crittenden, 211 

euane and Bullacus, #54; pruning, 

Danctelion for market, $5 

Dangstein sale, 105 — 

Daphne japonica Yarleraia, 60: ripes- 
tris, 293; the rock, 799 

Darley Abbey, Pens at, 448 

Dariinetonia californian, 276 

Davallia Moorea as a room Hank, 244 

Davallias, 16d 

Davis, death of Mr,, 274 

Day Lilies, 166 

Decorative plants, Anmary]tises as, G6: 
halite of, fa 

Delphiniunis, seedling, 4 

Dendiobitua formosum tiganteum, 57] : 
MeCarthiie, 17 ; priniulinam, $36 

Denyer’s Victoria Flam, 239 

Desfontainea spines, 195 

Destruction of furusts, evil resulta of 
the, 121 

Dewtsia cranata in shruliberies, 144 

Dewponds, 50 

Dianella aspera, 529 

Dianthus Atkingoni, 118 

Diarrhoea and Fruit, 161 

Dicentra spectabilis, 544 

“ Dictionnaire cle Poriolocie,” 410, 434 

Digtaphis arundinacea viriegata, 831 

Biospyres Kaki, 206 

Diplopappus chrysophyltus, 307 

Disocactis biformis, 43 

Disa grandifiota, 81, 204; at Glagnoyin, 
222; var. psittacina, 270; macranetha, 
275 

Diuris lacing, 163, 247 

Doddera, the, 145 


athup of new, 174: white 


Dolichos japonicus, 471 

Donibeya Burgessis, 547 

Hombrain, Rey, H. H., testimonial to 
tha, 295, 447 

Double Clarkias, 33+ Rockets, 867 

Dractna Ehrenbergi, 240: fruticesa, 521 ; 
indiviaa ab Penrhios, 27d ta es 

Dracenas und Bucalypli, 69; in Wilta, 
B2y > two rood, 284 

Dracocephalim Raysthians, ver. japo- 
nicuim, 105 

Draining hot land by planting, Sy: 
THITEKS ail open spaces, 204; pote, 264 

Tivawins, Botanical, 651 

Dried Persimmons, 62 

Drosera dichotoma rubra, 272 

Drought on planta, elfect of, 68 

Drumlanrig, orchard-house at, si 

Dublin Botanic Gardens, #5 

Dnrham, garden nates fror worth, 479 

Dutch bulbs for spring decoration, 200 : 
importation of, 105 

Dyékia trivida, 416 

Dying cif of Apricot branches, 20% 


E 


Fatou Ifall, Ten Roses ak, 207 

Hbenter Cherry, 44 

Heneverias, winterine, 404 

hichinaeces purpurea, 127 

Ae eS the, 162; at Bayfordimny, 


Edinburgh, Alpine plants at, 112 
lidging, Huonymus ridicans variceatus 
13 a pormauent,215; Ficus: repens as, 
337 5 Box, asubstitne for, 236: Boney- 
suckle, 346; Ivy, 320 
| Lidible-fruited Yueoa, 516 
Education, horticultural, in FEugland, 410 
Kitieets of past wiuter on shrubs, 50 
. Kichornia azure, 640 
lecagnug flava, 446 
Elder, the Canadian, 197: the ent-leaved 
S07 ; fhe scarlet-berried, S07 
f Hilacombe's Yucca, 196, 214, 938, 957 
Hin trees in Hertfordshire, 117 
Lilms, variegated, 430 
Encephalartos Friderici-Guilichni, 207 
Endive in market rardens, 11 
England, out-door Grape cullure in, 73 
iuslish flower shows, 30) 
fngtish and French exhibitions, 475 
Hypacrises, 533 ; 
Epica repens, 393 


A 
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Pornery at Kew, 432: ab Fendell Cours, 
bilestchingley, 847 

Ferns, a garden of hardy, 215; at Bodor- 
mon, 284; Californian, list of, 4; dia- 
éased, 252; flowering, 494; Ihardy, ab 
Penrhyn, 276; ditte, rich soil best for, 
102 ; raising from spores, 248: room,284: - 
soil for, 474: the Hare's-foot, 164; 
twining, 2582 

Forry-boat, self-acting, 116 

Ferala tingitaua, 875 

Veunels, fiant, 275 

Fever, matah, 384 

Fibres used in lirusti-making, 450 

Ficws Pareelli, 433; repeus for edgins, 
oT 


Fig Castle Kennedy, 343 

Fig arcliard, 4, 110 

Fig trees, tropical, #45 

Figs, netes on, 316 

Viimy Ferng, 77, S87, 890,599, 548, 571 

Vir trees, prouoing, 431 

Wame-flowers weturesquely grouped, 
Si} b 

Flame Nasturtium at HWieh Beech, 124 

** Flora of Germany,” haudbwvk to tie, 
bi) 


 Plova of Japau,” &0 

flower bed, a butterfly, 380 

Flower vardenine 0 bad seasons, $92: in 
Battersea Park, 193: in Hyde Park, 
233; in Vicboria Park, 214; mixed, 
S01 

Flower pot, an invproved, 414 


j flower shows, plusk arrunzement at, 


avd 


Flower, the large Cone, 372 


| 


| 


Flowering Ferns, 434 

flowers, Alpine, for Larlish cardens, 416; 
sutinin, 236; ditte, in churchyards, 
212; Gardinal, in autumn, 481; cut, 
for hospitals, 68, 14t; double and 
single, 308; everlasting, 483: forced, 
150: hardy, at Huntingdon, 58: ditto, 
for heds, 274; autumn, at Tooting, 232: 
how to Keep tresh, 467; im Paris mar-; 
kets, 477; paiuting on mirrors, 27 
seasonable, B50: uUnseasonable, 2345, 
B43; eroving of hardy, 553 ; at Hillins- 
don Flace, b76 

Flue, a wood Wig 

Foliagre, contraata of, 430° 

Huad, garden, vi 

Footpaths and walks, 235 

Torced flawerg, 150 

Forcing Rhubarb, $81 

Torest destruction, evil results of, 121 


pping Forest, 524, 434; placardsin, 127 Forest, tle new, 72, 56 


Evranthemums, 94 = 

Eronvans robustns in America, 67 

Erica ramulosa, 276 

Peeten musrMonatiin, $25; uniflorum, 

Eritrichimm naniurm, 4 

Erysimum riveticuia, 257 

Erythrochaste palaiatifida, 80 

Peon niactlauthe, 4: pterocladon, 

1 

Eschacholtzia Mandarin, 14 

“ Hssentiala of Diet,’ $3 

Essox, seed farming in, 167 

tiucalyptus and Dracrnas, 60: 
Isle of Wight, 50; 
Ireland, 342 ~ 

Euculyptus globulus at Killarney, 50 

Eucharidium Breweri, 212 

Eucharis amazonica, 536: potting, 454; 
candida, 521 ; treatment of, 352 


‘| Hulalia japonica zebrina, 82: japonica 


yarloegata, 565 

Enlalies, the, 194 

Tuonymus alatus, 880; latifolius, 456; 
radicans variewutus as a 
adsing, 215; ditto as a wall plant, 307 

Hupaterium ligustriuam, 227; purpn- 
reum, 276 

Euphorbia juice preserving iron from rust, 
44 


* buropean Ferns,” 240 

Hurylia gummosa, 307 

Huston Aquare, Cow Pursnips in, 45 
divergrecas, Winter bedding, a57 
Hrerlastings, 433, 460 

hivening Primroses indoors, 140 
viiank’s, Bir, earden, £12 
Excursions, benefit of, 225 
Exhibitions, English and Freneh, 475 
Mixogoniuimn Pures, 471 


PF. 


Forest trees, plantinr, 250 

Forests of Central Nevada and adjacent 
recious, 101; of the north, 451 

Forget-me-uob, $84; the striped, 56; 
variegated, 22 

Soxgloves, 43 ; amongst Rhododendrens, 
1G; at Kew, 106 

Frames, setting Melons.in, 5b 

France, Anemones in the south of, 361; 
lotters from southern, 476, b1G; May 
bugin, 71; Phylloxers in, 441; Water- 
eresses In, 5G 

Frances ramos, 368 


i the | Frankincense, 245 _ 
oraza for, 524; tn: Iraxinus concavifolia variepata, 307 


Vremoutia californica, 56 

French and Enchsh exhibi‘ions, 475; 
Anemones, aimgle and double, 111; 
breakfast Rudishes, 251 ; flower shows, 
S00; Gladioli, 231; Yineyarids, 370 

Fringed Grass of Parnassus, 105 

Fritillaria Mogertie#ei, 231; Karelini, 547 

Frogmore, Ampelopsis Veitchi at, 289; 
Pear trees at, 39 


permanent | Frost, efiect of, on Chrysanthemums, 481 


Fruit, digeased 16%: and diarrhea, 141: 
and verctables, 160; gablering bres 
for, S87: scarcity of, 342; seasenabie 
notes on, 347 : 

Fruit crops, reports on the 163, IVS, 135, 
201; in Kent, 76 

Fruit paridens, Kentish, 186, 209 

Fruit growing at Heckfield, 66; for profit, 
ay 

Fruit nets, 138, 203 

Fruit preseryiag powders, 356 

Fruit prospecta, 20 

Fruit show, Hereford 473 

Fruit stove, 470 

Fruit trees and maiares, 615 5 cleansiur, 
439; effects of the season on 444; 
lectures on, 620; protecting standard, 
057 Poot pruning, 320, d47, 429: shelter 
for, 872 ; how to pack, 661+: wall culture 

Sha 


at, 
Farms, flower, at Mitcham, 370; market [ Fruits, early ripening, 18; hardy selac- 


rarcen, G4 
Feature, new’, ia window blinds, 157 
Fern collecting in Scilly, 166 
Fern etchings, #59 
Ferns, Filmy, 77, 887, $56, 619, 548, S71 
Fern for protecting purposes, $94 
Ferm leaves, drying, 474 
Fern, the Lady, 116 


tions of, 44 ; imported, 520; inthe north, 
$5; maturation of, 156; naming, 544 - 
ordinary, 26ut out as maryels, 147 
Puchsia boliviana, 414; corallina, $55; 
corymbittora, 66; dependens, 415; 
doulble-flowered, S16; Eelipse, 159: 
pracilis, 298; microphylla, 820: pro- 
- chinbens, hardiness of, 465,527 ; Ricear- 
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oni, and its uaes, 191; the best double- 
white, go; Tom Thumb, B57, 572 
Iuchsiaa amongst Roses, #35; and 
Petunias, €2i; fautunin-strick, 285 ; 
uew, dL) specimen in Bix mics, Ls 
Pune, conditions favourable to, 204; in 
Hirnver beds, 45 
Fungus Foray a Hereford, 376 
Furze a4 8 hedge plant, 430 
Vurkia Biebold?, 145 


G. 


Galax aphylla in November, 446 

frilplumia glauca, 140 ; 

Garden, Botanic, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, 470; College Botanic, Dublin, 
499; Mdinbureh Botanic, 4775 flower 
notes on, 865; Gilbert White’a, 29; of 
hardy Ferns, 216; plough in the, 527 ; 
Frofessor Given's, 45 ; round Sb. Pails 
443; gcene in the late Mr. Dewittaon’s, 
495: wild, Monkshoods in the, 4; Nar- 
cisst. in Collaze Botanic, Lublin, S51: 
views in Sydney Botanic, 550 

Garden Carabus, 286 

Garden food, 90 

Garden labels, 466, 401, 435 

cardenera’ Benevolent [natitution, 2 

“Gardening [Wustrated, 501 ; 

Gardening, co-operative, 471; in the 
City, 8723; iu South, Afvica, S17; mixed 
flower, 3; lanuséape, M. André on, 
63; rock v, carpet, 2; season af 1874, 
$32; town, 407; in America, rural, 451 

Gardens, destruction of, in Spain, 400; 
Rosés in town, 377 + city of Paris, 551 

Cardenias planted out, 540 

drirlic m market gardens, 11 

Gas Hroe, 340 

Gaura Lindlicimeri, 563 

Crenista atfneusis, ii 

Gontiana aifinia, £31, 383, Anudrewsi, 273, 
2203 felida, 127; Kurroo, 354 

Gentian-like Grammanthes, 149 

Creongia Seemann, 415 f 

Geraninm polyanthes, 81; Wallichi, 555 

Germany, botanic gardens in, 127 

cresneras aud their culture, 486; in 
rags, 340 

Gilbert White's garden, 29 

Gladiolii at South Kensington, 215; 
rencit, 231; wintering ont-ol-doors, 
$+ in, Rose heds, 46, 244 

Gladiolus Duke of Connaught, 207, 203 ; 
electra, 207 ; hybridus Lemoineanus, 
148, 159; James Douglas, 202 ; Jessica, 
203; Lord W. Beresford, 208; Samuel 
Jennings, 207; Saundersi, 241; T. 3. 
Ware, 207 

Gladwia, the, 671 

idlasneyin, £5 

(Hass, romzh plate, 302 

Glancinm lutewm, 566 

ao Artichokes in pota, forwardiug, 

Glazing without putty, 439 

Gloriosa Plantii at Chelaes, 195 

Gloxinias at Taleworth, 13 

deat Moth, 334 

Gocletias, 185 

trold-diever's button-hole, 150 

Golden Feather, the double flowerius, 
4490) Gaborn's, 556 

Golden Yews, 117 

frulders Hill, o80 

Guodwood, beds of Roses at, 552 

froaodyera pubescens, 216, $83 

Croasebarry bushes, pruning, 455 

diooseberry caterpillar, TY, 115 

Gooseberry Gouri 292 

(ionseberries, late, 201; pruning aad 
training, 263 

Gordon, Mr. Georre, death of, 453 

forse, eradicating, 72 

iiourd, Gooseberry, 284 

Crane on different stocks, 458; double, 
ul 

Grmmnnthes rontinupides, 140 

Grape, Bnckiand Sweetwater, 114 

Grape culture, etftects of soil on, 64; 
England, out-door, 73, 5 

Grape, Champion Muscat, ina ground 
Vinery, 422; Clinsselas de Toutsine- 
bleau, 866; Gros Colmar, 497: Gros 
Maroc; 477; the Welcome, 379: the 
Acuppernong, 660 

Grapes inarching, 424: and their alessi- 
fication, 428 ; nt Chiswick, 429 ; classifi- 
cation of, G76 ;cololurin, 424; cracking, 
382; gmthering, $44; keeping late, 404; 
jJarge bunches of, 405; larze vy. small. 
53k: late, 238, 420: ditto Black Ham- 
burgh, 457, 616, 588; pesnliarili:s of, 
S77: protecting, 110; shaukin 
256, 317, 498; splitting, 840 : whilisine 
woripe, 230; ¢.. mise, 481: with ami 
pene flre heat, 407; presetring, 
oD 


Itt 


Graze, dwarf silvery, 330 


Grasses, dyed, 40]; everlasting, 485, 


Giant, 321; ornamental, 124, 808; sil- 


ver edyed, $50, 393; Variegated, 145, 
303, 414 
Grass trees, Australian, 45 
(raz Botanic Garden, 276 
Great Orme'a Head, Orchises on, 008, 3294 
Green Chisel Pear, 283, 285 
Green ily, 18T 


Greenhouses, grouping in, #94; picto- 


Teaque, 287 
Greens, winter, 626 
Grevillea Mangzlesi, 43 
Gnmston Oak, 110 
Croundsel, Tyerman’s, 415, 488 
Growth of horticulture, 103 
Guano, 162; In wet seasons, i]t 
isuelder Rose, yellow finite, 299 
Gunnera mianicata, 216, 262; scaara, $0, 
24, 262 
Gunneras, the, £12 


Gunnersuary Louse, indoor plauts at, 


is 


Gunnersbury Park, Odoutotloss.am yvexil- 


lavium at, &) 
Gypsephila paniculata, £33, 207, 528 


EL. 


Habenarin firmbriats, 63: paycoules, 196 

Lialrotlinmnnus fagscicwiatias, 872 

Faden lrrasstive, 251 

Uimman this carncus, 232; ativereri, 6, 
433 

Uail-storm Telief Fund, 142, 203, 262, 
olf, #64, 621 

Hampstead Heath, 149, 520 

Hampton Court Gardens, 125 

Hauzing baskets It conservatories, 43 


Hardy Avalens, 50; Orehida, 80; 1. tender 


Plants, Ae 

“ Hardy Blorists’ Flowers," 441 

Harebell, spreading, 232 

Hare's-foot Feros, 164 

pee on the heiglts, 116; 4 large, 
56 

Heath, irish, 43; new secdling, 224 

Heaths af the Aseot Nurseries, 66 

Heat, light, and moisture m forcin:, 
the balance of, 67 

Henting, 114; and ventilatiog, 67 : hot- 
water at Swanley, 44 

Heavriires Roses, the, 134 

Heckfield, fruit growing at, oo 

Hedre, permanent, 274 

Hedves, 104, 342; Portugal Lanrel, 343 ; 
aoe 404; well-shaped, gas; Yew, 
48 

Hed ychium ¢oronarium out-of-doors, 27 

sliotropes and their culture, 571 

Hetlebores, a group of, 6b 

Hemerocallis flava, 236 

Hemerocallises, 166, 

Hemlock Spruce, scarcity af, 210 

Hereford Fongeus Foray, 376 

“ Hertiordshire Pomona,” 260 

Tlevitiera tuactophyla, 341 

Herbs aud routs, American, $50 

ierba for market, *5 

GHerpestis reflexa, 269 

Fleterocentriun mextcanin, 17% 

Hertfordshire, famous trees of, 117 


Hildacus, blue-flowered, 144; culture of, 
d5G ; 
achizopetalus, 124; jsyriacus vceleatis, 


457 ; ornamental species vi, 
Lti 

High Beech, Flame Nasturtiuro ab, 124 

Hiehelere, Cedars at, 350 

Hillingden Place, flowers at, 673 

Himalayan Trimnmoases, 59, 554 

Fisiory of the Cucumber, 113 


Hollies, wieving, 122 ; pruning, 43; trans- 


planting, 48; new, 105 
Holly berries, 431 
Honeysuckle, variegated, 3-46 
lisole House, 333 
Itup, conunon, a8 4 climber, 143 
Horse Chestnut, yellow-flawered, 84 
Tlorticultural education in England, 410; 
inplements, 87, 116; millinery, 515 
Tlottieulture, trowth of, 109 
Hospitals, cut flowers for, G3, 141 
Hothonses, climbing plants ‘in, 
Planting on heuches in, 297 
Houses, exbernal covering of heated, 545 
Hovea Celai as 2 standard, 17 
Hoya anatralig, 369 
Humea elewans, 231 _ ; 
Hunnemoannia fumarnierolia, 6 
Huntingdon, hesly flowers at, 58 


Bue 5 


Hyacinths, culture of 353; for spring 


decoration. 200 
Hyacinth, the Roman, 650 


Hyscinthua ¢antlicans, 168, 282, $26, 243 


Hyde Park, dower cardentic in, 23% 


Frydrangea hortensia cyanoclada, 430; 


roanjbs, 568 


Hydranzesa paniculata, 340, 3843; ditigas | Lelia, fine Mexican, 143; purpurata, 5! ; 


4 standard, 360, 441; the climbing, 
#60; the Qak-leaved, 307 
Hydrangeas planted out, 1d 
Hymiengcallis macrostephana, 44 
Hypericum calyeinum under trees, 325: 
Coris, 232; nepalense, 297 ; oblougi- 
folium, 291; patulam, 216 ; vinzinicum, 
Bad 
Hyssep-leaved Dravocephalum, 105 


Ive storine, 526 

eens fdantuliicra, 267; Joerdonim, 

impiements, horticultural, 87; 314 

Imports, horticwitiaral, 525 

(nvian Feriwinkles from seed, 227 

Indigofera funcea, 447 

Infinence of fhe scion on the stock, 200: 
of the stock upon the graft, 254 

Tnosectivorous plants, 144 

Tusects, kerosene for, 445 

Ynternational Potato axhilition, 273 

Tovhromia Warscewiezi, 60 

Jonepsis paniculata, 480 

Tponea bona-nox, 294; decora, 235 

Tpsea speciosa, 864 

Ireland, frost im, 252 

Iriz Dartus, 83, 105 ; Donelasi, variety of, 
G; flerentina var, 82; foticissinia, 371: 
f vaTiczata, 465: Keempicri, (0; semi- 
towble vars. of ditto, 143; Charles 
Maries, 16%; Chelsea Hero, 145; var. 
Tiaperatrix, $3, Sir Stafford Nuoyth- 
cote, 159; The Jeracy Belle, 150; the 
Varlerated, 556 

Irises amongst Salisluria adiantifolia, 
2; In 4 ch state, 58; the leardless, 
hbS;a group of bos 

sie of Wight, Eucalypti in the, 50 

Ivy and buildings, 407 

Ive-clad walls, 167 

Ivy edgings, $20 

ivy, Japanese, on tomlistones, 380 

Ivy on the stems of lawn sad pleasure 
wYrauod trees, 431 

Ixias, 81; at Tooting, 127 ; 


culture of, 
ky 


J, 


Jacquinia aurantiaca, 334 

Jilap plant, 471 

Jamabmke, the, #23 

Japanese Chrysanthenimme, 50% ; Maples, 


a 

Japan Lilies at home, 122 

Jardiniere, new fire-place, a4 

Jasmine, Catalonian, 404; eoklen, 429 

J&-:minuia azericum, 273, didynmium, 171; 
Sambac, 206 

June, & Roseless, 22 

dunueberry, the divarf, 110 

Juniperus virtinigna, 104 


E. 


Kale, Thousand-headed, 606 

Eales, ornamental, uy 

Karsias huutilis, 97 

Konsington Palace, Musa Ensete at, 104 

Rentia Wendiandi, 207 

Kent, Apples in, 200; Cobnuts in, 210; 
fruig crops in, Td; orchards in, 200; 
Plims jn, 200 

Kentish fruit eardens, 136; in the, 209 

Renwood, orchids at, 196 

Kerosene for tnsects, 443 

Kew gardens, 893, 470; admission tno, 
535, Fernery af, 492. Foxrloves at, 
lob: ay aquatics at, 81: herbaceous 
ground at, 275, 407: Palm house at, 
433; Palms in fruit at, 502: hurts not 
named at, 166 ; vase decoration at, 163; 
curitorship at, 44; tlie atate of, 142 

Kidney Bean, Williams’, 261 

Killarney, Eucalyptus globulins at, 50 

Kingia australis, 45 

Kisoque in Regent's Park, $14, $41 

Knap Hill, Paulownia imiperialis at, 50; 
Khadadendtrons at, 43 

Kiniplefia carmess, 462: caulescens, 50 : 
trinnewlaris, 216 

Kunotweedis, the, 458 


Li. 


Tahels, tariien, #45, 186, 491, 401, 633; 
fine, 3G 

Ladtiers, 8T 

Lady's Slippers, 9% 


nedeni, 231; ancepa alba, 547; anceps, 
Varieties of, 572 

Lakes, Woodland, 23 

La Sfeutte Gardens, removing, 551 

Land, frat, in England, 501 

Lani latws, 525 

Lands, planting waate, 401 

Landscape cardening, M. André on, 68 

Lantanas and their ewlture, 31 

Lantana, Harkett’s Perfection, 360 

Lapareria rosea superba, 252; ala, 275 

Laparerias and slurs, $45; propsagation 
of, 194, 247, 268, 289°; white, 134, 227 

Larches at Thoresby, 524; in Hertford- 
shire, 113 

Larkspurs, 59: Perential, 44 

Lasiandra macruntha, 629; 
luanda, 127 ; 

Laurel, the Cebfornian, 197 

Laurels, priumimz, 241 

Law] mowers, &7 

Lawa trees, low-Lranched, 470 

Lawns, wees on, 425: worl ont, 494 

Laws relating to land, $35 

Layering Strawherttes, 43 

Leafare of the Oak anc Asli, 122 

Leafanould, 442; uses of, 850 

Leat-shedding, rapid, 458 

Leaves, pictures in, #79 

Leeks in market rardens, 10 

Lelianthus longiflorus, 489 

Leptospermurm layer, 275, 251 

Letbuces, Californian curled, 2¢6; sum- 
merhill Cabbage, 225; in Tuoarket sar- 
dens, Ji; seeding, 225; how to preveut 
seedling, 570 

Letters from Southern Franee, 475, 10 

Lenecoporon Cunninghani, 2a) 

Leyoesteriz formosa, 367, 407, 22), 4iki 

Libonia penrhosiensis, 471 

Licht ander a bushel, hiding a, #8 

Lirustoum japonicum, 325; slnense, 140 

Lilies, American, $24, 406, and Pansics, 
404: antl rabbits, 115 : at Chelsca, ii ; 
at Glasnevin, 2823; at Winderimcre, 
103: culture of, 88; pois for, 42, 60: 
int conservatory decoration, 98; fer 
forcing, #30; in Oct., 841; mM woods, 
64: Japan, athome, 197; Jate-flowcr- 
ing, 287: Water, 115; tender ditto, 
274: wniler stags, 289; Wallace on 407 ; 
new, 105: hardy rose-colonred, @; 
Tionstrous, 208; seedling, 20) Star- 
borourh, culiure of, 41 

Lily bed, a Cheshire, 21 a 

Lily of the Valley, 536, 547; varieties of, 


wm = flori- 


Ba 
Li y, the crimson-rayed, S76 


° Lihtum auratum, 487; planted ont, 315, 


303+ a. ernentum, 105, 676; japonicatua 
eck hesteri, 59: Krameti, 15; longi- 
folium anck its varieties, 1, acluti 
ling, 1065: testaceum, 148 

Liligrhiza lanceolata, 404 

Lime, uses of, 240,23 ; 

Limes, Silrer, 318; in Hertfordshire,11$ 

Limnecharis Humboldtt, 2671 

Linnvia alpina, 285, 325 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, 440 

Liana borealis, cultivation of, 35 

Liparia longipes, 480 

Liquorice for market, 35 

Lisianthus Kusselianus, 261 

Enasn volcanics, 261 a 

Lobelia cardinalis, 474; imperialis, 402; 
Lady AlcDonald, 58; lutea, 44, LI; 
Stevenson's Blue,l2d ; yeHow-flowered, 
I9fF ; fulgens, 556 

Locust seed, sprouting, 432 

Lomnitoa, open spaces i, 453 

Loneleat, 431,499; timber saic af, 205 

Lord Suffield Apple, 25% ; 

Low's golden-sepalled Cymbidium, 139 

Losxforid Halt, 116 

Luculia cratissima, 547 

Lytaste Skinneri, $20 

Lryeodiums, 282 

Lrons, the weather af, 651 


M. 


Mackava Bella, 180, 245 

Warrot, the Celery, 504 

Macnolia a late, 2: arancifiora, 122, 240, 
the Exmouth variety of, 250. bypo- 
leuca, 62; parviflora, 228; Thurberi, ote; 
Fraseri, 665 

Maiden-hait tree in fruit, 4380 

Manettia cordifolra, 480 

Manure, anmousical liquor as, 340; con- 
verting boues into, 382; for Turnips, 
124: gas lime as, #40; liquid, and its 
application, 147, 158. 

au laayes, 480; varieties of Nurway, 


Maples, variernted in pots, 132; Jupa- 
nese, o78 

Btarivolds, 454, French, $19 ; indoor, 405; 
pot, 286 


voll 
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Market, central fruit and vegetable, 64 

Market garden farms, G4 

Market pravtises, 460 

Alatket veretalbles, 581 

Alarah tarigolds, donble, 50 

Marshall Wilder, 622 

Alarten’s Fine, 405 

Lartyiia fragrans, 258 

Alarvels, ordinary fruits sent outas, 147 

Alasidevatlia viliiera, 145 

Afassachugsets Hort. Sac., 54 

“ Matterhorn, Astent of the,* 467 

hiay bug in Fraaee, 7 

Ateadow Beauty, 216 

Meath, Potato erops in, 153 

Meosonopsis Willichi, 103 

Alelon, Dell's hybrid, 329: Gihort’s Net- 
ted Vietory, G, 425 ; Win. Tillery, 34% ; 

True Water, S20 

Melons in 1879, 207: 
ho: tn pote, 278 

ATenispermum canaidense, 390 

Menyanthes trifoliain, 215 

Menziesias, 548 

Adice ancl Yuecas, 71; aml Grapes, 381 

Michawxia campannloicdles, 736 

eaeate Cottice Garden, Croydon, 

4 


in frames, setting, 


Male Temple, the #3 
Midlands, Potato crop inthe, 70 


Signonette, 188; culture of, 135. for 


Winter and spring, $41 

Dignonette sead, $hG 

Afildew and other funei, 202: on Resas, 
G4; remedy for, 280 

Milla lonviqes, $1, 127, #55 

ADmuwns for feuntaiu decoration, 258; 
inl water, 235; seini-mjuitie, 238 

Aliniature flowering plants, 7 

Afirrors, pointing flowers ov, 27 

Mistletoe, 454; vrowing on Flom trees, 
516, on Apple trees, 500 

Siitcham, flawer farms at, 370 

Moceasin-fower in a small pot, 9. 

Morcridge's Pritiltary, #91 

Monarda Bradburyana, 127 

ALonkshoods in the wid.garden, 4 

ATonnchetums, culture and propagation 
of, 408 

ATontbretia Potksi, Loa, 216 

AEoonseect, the, 840; Canadian, 194 

Morincides partina armeniutea, 207 

Afoss, Hypirum, 258 

Afoss Pink im America, 162 

Moth, common dagger, 426; tlhe ganvma, 
518; the heart and dart, 62 

Mouse, short-tailed, 353 

AMuctnaa imbricata, Lis 

Afud edgings on the Thames Emlsank- 
nent, 54 

blusa Ensete at Kensington Palace, 105; 
sumaairant, 124; troclulytarum, 12d ; 
yvittaia, 187 

Alusia, new, 124; striped, 17 

Alusctm, Indian, 461 

Hiushrogm beds, 24 

Mushrooa eulture in cellars, 114 

Alishroom poisoning, 227 

Mustard and Crees fur market, 34 

ATWtisia Clecntrens, 6%, 145 

Aiyasotiltium aobile, 476, 499 

slyosotis Hssitiflora for winter flowering, 
410; varleoited, git 

Mytties, 463 


i. 


Narcissus Chish, 531 

Nardostaqliys Jateuuinal, 285 

NASLHITINNIS 15 sctcen plants, 199i 

HN abionad Auricula Saqishy, 327, 

National Carnation aud Ticotes Secicty, 
S1, 160 

National Rrse Society, 377, 481 

National water supply, 713 

Menpaolitan Violets, 228 

Sectarive and Peugh trees, cropping ef, 
a24, 425 

Secturine leatreés, llistering of, a6 

Rectaring trees, fruitless, 11d 

Nectarinegs, heavy crops of, 138 

Meera Largo Fie, 316 

Belamlium speciosum, 250, $40 

Nenmephila insignis, 153 ; 

Seponthes, Culture of, 2025 Cutraminana, 


a5&;, rolaista, 272; ¥iellardi, 12%; 
villosa, 219; Wriskleyana, 27% 
Noephlalapls, 18 
Nerine Fatherg li major, 2755 wodu- 


lata, 440, 472 
Rerines, new hybrid, 529 
Mets, friikt, 20-} 
New Forest, ¢vils resuliing from dfvided 
interests in the, 36 
New Work Horttcultaral Suciety, 23 
New Zeal Flex in flower, 106, 2317 
Nigvitelia enecines, G: siaveclens, 6 
Nourih- western Clirysnuthoemum Society, 
447 
Notes, Aruerican, a3 


-Palm, hardy, dowerlnz ti Hits, 72) mew 


Nurgeries, the Waltham Cross, 03 

Nut, Norwich prolific, 438 

Nita, hedoe, 687; Furkish trace in, 276 

Krotphics along, ose, 325, 500: mihra, 
prolifieation of, 41 

Nymphlinas, stove, 280 


Q. 


Oak as a snrbatitute for Box, 86: early 
aenhing in, @6,122; OQneen Hlizalsth’s, 
118, the Grimston, 119; the Pen- 
shaucer,lit, Cork, 623 + eversreen 42i ; 
5 at Thoveshy, $61; size and age of, 

OBITUARY :— 

Allerove, 252 
Boltet, o52 
Cox, 608 
Davis, 274 
Fenzl, 348 
orden, 382 
Afiers, 32 
Saluclers, 274 
Weeks, 105 
Willermaz, 352 
Willmar, 546 

October, woodland work for, $06 

Oidonteclossum ¢irrhosnm, 15: Loances- 
boroughianin, 469, 502; L. pardinur, 
BEG; véexillarivin, o6; ditho at Gun- 
nersbury Park, 30; #, miultiflorum, 
lis 3 hebraienn, 571 

Ockouteclossuine hi Anienica, 245+ trent 
meng of, 75, 28a, 336 

Olea fracrans, 252 ; ilicifolia, 122 

Oleander, & large, 12; poisonous, 223 

Hearia Haasti, 476 

Chaphalaides Lawilim, 3, 282; 
dlonble, $24 

Quicidior Cressya, 132 : caistyla: 298, 353, 
521; macranthum  hastiferum, 
Erlwardt, Gti 

Onc year's seed, seven Years’ wead, #42 

Onion see, swe ty ag, Fe 

Onion, Crebous, 606; Webbs’ lnperoved 
Baolury, 278 

Ontons in niarket gardens, @; culture 
of, £65 

Open-air Grapes, $5 

Ophiopason Fakburan variegatum, 272 

Oranze enliure, T4 

Ovaices, “nstraliin, 19 

Orehard, a Cherry, 110; a Fie, 114: a 
great, 866 

Qréhard House, the, £0, 248; Orumlanrigz, 


Vern, 


a; 


BOG 

Oveharid allotments, 40% 

Orchards, Apple, 211; beariug years of, 
01 :in Kent, 20%: Ouk. Shace, 110: oli, 
#535 on Grass, 425; Panting, -i4 

Orchid enliure, 445; in shallow pans, 486 

Orchid leaves, cliseasail, 480 

Orehid, stugnlar, oo 

Qtrehids, antiquity of, 190+: ab Avenue 
Road, Regent's Park, $21; at Chelsea, 
G, 320, 883 :at Kenwood, Albany, X.¥., 
196 5; at Yovk nurseries, 490; Australian 
terrestrial. (47: coal, $55: Hardy, #4, 
346; imported, 115; in Wawer in 
America, 48: in tle open air, $46; 
newly iroported, 226; on Grent Ormes 
Head, 628 5 pttthis, a2: prices of, 18 ; 
terrestrial, 112; treatment af, ao5: 
two rave, 884; tuuder coo] dreatment, 
B05: culture of, 550 

frehis, great dark-winged, 1135 purpi- 
rea, 11s 

Ovchises on Great Ormes Lead, 353 

Oreodaphnue californica, 4d 

Oveyia anbiqua, 186 

Ormes Hadid, rare plants on, 316, 402 

Ornamental chinibers, 214; Grasses, 124, 


ae 
Ornamental plantine, 4 
Ornithoralum aureum, 235 
Os nadmtlaes dlicifolitts, 7G 
Ounvirsndera fenestralis, 17; Berneriana, 


t 
Oxydeadron arborea, 304 


P. 


FPaehystonia ‘Thompsont, $47, 248, 28 
Pavilly Rural Hand-book,? 144 
Packing Peaches, 537: plants, 646 
rigonies ot Toanting, 45 

Peony, Fennel-lewved. 158 

Paint, wew, 400; ill-clfects of, 460 
Palm hinise at Kew, 433 


Avstralinn, 410 

Tuliug, deep pote for, 300, for the open 
air, BSG: dantidly, i (lower, 915; in fmt 
at Kew, 803 ; 

Pampas Grass, ¥arvttties af, #13 

Pancradaim rotate, 333 

Paugshanger Oyalt, 11) 

Fansies, 446; and Lilies, 404; behing, 
AS, propecatian af, G53 





















Pansy Society, Scottish, 23 

Papaver umbrasimi, Lay 

Paratin an insect destroyer, 162, 308 

Paris Daisies, 462 

Park Place, 672 

Park, Wolverhanrpten, 60: 
Central, 44; Victoria, 82 

Parks, gardening in. the, $105 al open 
Apaces, draining, 2d 

** Parks and Gardcus af Paris,” 132 

Parnassia timbriata, 105, 508 

Larrotia persica, 415 

Puraley, best time to sow, 70; for mar. 
ket, 35 

Paraships, 415 

Passifiora vitifolia, 39 

Paullinia thalietrifolia, #72 

Fanlownia inperiatis, 50; at Knap Hill, 
ng} 


New York 


al 

Pavement, comerete, 477 

Paying nicrostachys, 201 

Paxbouian root at Crystal Palace, 500 

Peach, Early Alexanter, 20; arly Atme- 
den, 18, Early Beatrice, 115; karly 
Freestone, dd; the Foster, 470 

Peneh erepping and training, ots 

Peach culruré al Floors, 328, 470 

Peach enrl, 283, 278, 5238, hdd 

Peach lewves, blistering of, 56 

Peach shoots, 1&6 

Feach traiuue ab Wilton, 616 ; ditto, ex- 
tension system of, $48, 872, 286, 424, 
d25, 458 

Peach trees, clearing levees off, 425, 458 : 
cropping, #23, 424; dying, 482: fruit- 
less, Lit; painting and clearing, 330; 
propagation Of, 643, sumer pruning, 
Af ; transplanting lnirce, 350 

Peach trellises and borders, 277 

Peaches, (iseased, 115; early, 91; new 
ditto, 1103 heavy crop of, 105, 186,148 ; 
new, 400+ October, 348; packing, 537 

Pear, Belle Julie, 432; Benmré Coit, 
103: Beurré dAnjon, 644+, Duomere, 
495: LDoyenné Boussoch, 516; Green 
Chisel, 259, 255, 372; Green Vair, 337 ; 
Hessie, 20; Pitmaston Duchess, 453, 
497: Doyenne du Comice, 552 

Tear cordons, 94, 708 

Tear tree, w happy old, 110 

Pear trees at Freemore, 869. gridiron, 
230 

Fears, 4 Plate of, M45; autinnn sorts, 
146; Chinese, 270; lady, 420; to bast 


254, d2h: relative time of ripening, 
aa6: yemxiatkalle Herefordshire, S35; 
siiame©nr valichies, 1iG: swelling. of, 371, 
425+ winter, 146 

Tea, Criterion, 392; Laxion’s Alpha 
Barly, 127; Little Wonder, 153; Me 
Flug Ultra, 328, 249 5 the best late, Stk, 
a1uew, 670 

Pes clop, the, 208 

Pes liawlin avi slugs, 145 

Feas at Darley Abbey, 448: lreaking of, 
Bu: early, B71 in pots, 70; bite, 126: 
gweot, iu pots, $26 

Pecau tree, hardiness of the, 64d, bear. 
jne of the, 110 

Palargonium Endlicherlanum, 237 3 liy- 

brit Ivy-learel, 540 

Pelarrounium cuttings, 450 

Pelargonium Society, 47 

Felarvoninums, atin treatment of, 290; 
Cutlin's new, $44: suented-leavedl, SS7 + 
standard, 465, 505+ storime bedding, 
aay: zonal, 32; strodard, 554 

Fenteli Court, Bletchingley, Bomares 
Carideri at, 216; Fernory at, 247 

Pennisetum flinlatatum, 232 

Penrhos, standard Chrysanthemums 24, 
ga 

Pentanberyeinn rugosiim, 459 

Fentstemon Cleveland, 196 

Peppermint for market, 35 

Percnuial Larkspura, 44 

Teriwinkles, tropical, 47 

Perpetual Carnation La Belle, 225 

Persimmons, Galiforuan, 359; dried, 
Ba 

Peseatorea inhbochorim, 93 

Petunias, secdling, 2;  amck lWuehsias, 

ae 


+ 
rary 


Phodramias chiloraces, 2386 

Phalienopsids, 227 5 importect, 238; treat- 
mene of, 550 

Phrenespernnia globoss, 375 

PHENOMENON, FI Wnisital, 235 

Philndelphus Gardomanns, Lad 

Philirick’s (Ar) Orehida, 521 

Philydrum glaberrimum, 312 

Phiomis eashmiriana, 163 

Ehlox, best hardy white, 479; swiulata, 
162; Van Houttei, 194, 394 

Plioxes, herbaceous, 626 

Pharmivin. tenax in Hower, 18d, #51 

Phylloxera, the, 287, 381) government 
prize for, 450; in Ausbralia, 8845 in 
California, 6433 in France, 441 

Picea punigous, 350 

Piceas and Alea, 543 


a 


Norfolk, 425; premabire ripenue of, - 


ee montana, 241 

Ficotes, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 180 ; 
Clara.Penion, 162: Dr Abarcombie, | 
160; Lady Rosebery, 207. Urinecas 
Beatrice, 207 5 Sultans, 207 

Picotees and Carnationa, 230 

Wiedment soliool gardens, 110 

Pigeon-berry or Poke tn the garden, bu 

Vigimy Spiiea, 251 

Pink, fe, 125 ; Atkinson's Hybrid, 112 

Finks, a gfrowp of coloured, 610; anil 
Carnations, 1225; proprgstion of, a1 _ 

Finuws Balfourinna, 101; flexilis, 102 ; n- 
signia ali Bedorgun, 290; macrocarpa, 
io 

ot ae the Cranberry, 415 

Vitcher plants at Chelsea, 480; culture 
oF, 26% 

Pits, cheap, 72 

Jittosperum Mayt, G14 

Plaine tree, 430 

Plant arrangenient at flower shows, 274 

Flat onees ad boxes, unpacking, oe 

Flant houses, nvda neste ia, 22 

Plant nannies, Sob 

Tlané proteation, 570 " 

Pint, mew Water, 809; the, Century, 
sh) 

Plants, Alping, 3i4e cultare of ditho, 65 ; 
anid tockerics, 370, 294, 416; at home, 
3: decorative, 66; habits of ditto, 
303; American bulbous, 471; aquatic 
at Kew, 402; autumu-sown spring- 
flowering, 2); bedding aud the wea- 
ther, 164; blues greenhouse, $45; carni- 
vorous, 474: climbing in hothouses, 
40d; cultivation of bog, 153.; distribu- 
tien ofbadding, $42, effect.of drought 
on, 68; for arboura, 460; for winter 
bedding, 262; greenhouse, tying hard- 
woodeck, 873 ;. liardy, cffcot of tha late 
summer, 509; Hardy, from seeds, $20 ; 
for winter flower beds, 444; at Byfleet, 
245; ab Sydonhar hill, 68; tener, 
Add: Herhaceous aml alpine, 477; her- 
baceous wv. bedding, 866; indoor, ob 
Gunnershury House, 78; imdoor, for 
winker, 230; tosectivgvous 144, S25, 
429 in the north, 96 ; mimiahire flower- 
ing, bY, neglected herbaceous, 324; 
ew bedding, $43; New Holland Pit- 
cher, 499: night-blooming, 380; notes 
on handy, in. flower, 7; 00¢ mined at 
Kew, 106 ; of importance in dairy farm- 
ing, 4#:outhe Great Ormes Heai, 
145, 840, 402+ outlines of parta of, 69; 
tacking box for, 640; Pitcher at Chel- 
sea, 480+ rabbit proof fd, 47%; rain 
proof, 280; some wel weather, 174; 
sumer treatment of indoor, 65; 
training aud tying, 336, B04, Shi, Dd ; 
transtmigsion of, 68; treatwsent of wi- 
hesltiy, 58; two hardy. shrubby, 50; 
untrained, 38% ; useful border; I44; 
welt, 24, 208; wild garden, £61; wild, 
in rock eardens, 106; window, 281; 
wintering, 280; ditto, hal hardy 3687 ; 
succulent, 503%; Tist of hardy, 589, 
half hardy and trast, 557; hardy ». 
terler, £56, SHO: Rerel’s new, 361; 
notes on hardy, 565; standard, 543; 
names of, 552; rare hardy, 680 

Fjantations acivantases of large; £22 

Flanters, # lint for, 122 


Planting Asparasns in July, 91: sowing 


ju late districta, 476; combinations in, 
303%: effective, 241; forest trees, 258 ; 
profits af ditte, 42%. injudicionus, #50: 
ornamental, 4%: waterside, 33%; Ca- 
mellias, 66 

Tiatanis ortentalts, 430 

Plate of Pears,.a,.146 

Plough in the garden, 3, 27 

Plu, Denyer’s Vietorta, 230: Tians- 
parent Gare, £55 

Plums, choice, 66 

Flim trees, heading down, 458 | in Henk, 
809; In pots, 271; Torkrix ou, 35- 

Kiusia gamina, 513 

Povonia opliaglossoides, 12 

Poke or Pirean-berry in the envden, 52 

Polyauthis, the, 255 

Polyanthises, border, 865; gold-lacol, 
225, 302; platting out, 284 

Poly ruahii GHapLdati canlpaetini ol 
the Grass, 216 

Polygon amplexicaule, $46; Siebaldi, 
2565 cuspidatum, 555 

Polygorunais, the, 452 

Pelystichum aertatum vatiesatim, 72: 
lentum, 253 

Pamegranate, dowwle red, 100 

Pomelosisis in Council, 403 

Pontederiaazurea, 260, 540 

Poppies, white, for market, 36 

Foppy, the horned, 65% 

Portia, late Hulce of, 228, 

Portngil Laural hedges, 308 

Partuzwes Caladivns, Go 

Pot Itoses, Gu 

Pot serubhers, ang. . 

Fote, Lilies in, 80; Peas in, 7 
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Patato, beauty of Hebren, 9238, 260; Cen- 
tennial, 267, 28d + Champion, Ba 447, 
443.505; Magnum “Bowam, $15, 324, 
S40, dd, 405 + new, 644 : the Vhampion, 
Bars Scotelk Chanipion, are 

Potato erop-in America, 206 ; in Meath, 
153 $n the midlands, 70; “lifting, 208, B25 

Potato dibber, #1 

Potato disease, 01,127, 145, 293: dittain 
north Hants, 261 : Major’ Hallett's plan 
of stamoping ‘out, 87 Wuder plage, BOG 

Toteto show, the late International, 514 

Patatoss, auton planted, 225, ‘AaT : 
Crass- bred, 153; disease proof, 263, 
315, G27, 448; diseased, 382; failing, 
72; In pots, “FO in Worcestershire, 
153; Minenum Bonum and Champion, 
3733 on “slopes, 46; -subatitutes for, 
aU4; pweet, 426; Webli's, 545, 646 

Potentilla Cinainna, 48 

Potentillas, double-flowered, 4; single 
and double, 402 

Powders, fruit preserving, 386 

Prakia angulata, 201 

Freserving Tomatoes, 71 

Primula eapitata, 6, S10, ia4; denticulata 
ail its varieties, 1g: orandia, 213 ; 
Lnpreved varieties of Chinese, ES 5 
lousifiora, 183; rosea, 12: Sieboldi, 
5d siueneia, *culbove of, 169, S215 
saving seed at, 150; ia cold irames, 
a37, 364; prises for anecies of, O53 

Primulns, reminiscences of, S31, Dah: 
Couble, 287: ditta and single, 4i1 ; 
Gilbert's, 472: hardy, 236, 331; Hima- 
layan, 12, 59, 634; hose-in-hoge, 453 ; 
. Fuiharg, 450 ; 

ropagating, 80; Chinese, .180, 572 

Tince 6 Wales Raspberry, $55 

-Priyvel, Japanese, 208, 326 ; ‘Chinese, 149; 
weeping, 390 

Prolitication af Nymphaea tubra, 41 

“Promenwa Retissoni, 401 

Propagating Grape Vines, 30; Lapavarias. 
182, 105, 248, 263; Pinks, 41; Primulas, 
a; Verbenas, 30 

Protesting Grapes, 11¢- standard fruit 
frees, Gh: wood iromrot, 219 

Priming Dansons, 42; Fir brees, 431; 
forest trees, 420; Laurels, 241; Peach 
trees, 44; rool, 872; small fit bushes, 
253; Sunamer, 135 

Prunus Myrobalana, 237 

FPsaeudotsuca Douglasi, It 

Ptelea triioliaia aures, 262 

Pberis, 246 ; serrulata yar,, 5205 3. evis- 
tate, 437 + serrulata mamnitica, 4og 

Pulmonaria saccharata rrandifiora, + 

Purslane on the fable, 52 

** Pussley on the fable, 5a 

Pyramid Pelarconiums at Climber, 367 

Pyrethrum Goiden Feather, 367 

Pyrethrums, group of, 37s 

Ee Alalig floribunda, Bid : 


Afaulei, 


. 


(ueen Elizabeth's Oak, 119 


R. 


_abbit-prook plants, G4, 37 

Rabbits and Lilies, 115 

Baly Castle Fig, 316 

Radish, Hae. Black,. BOG: Rattail, oc 

Radishes for market, dat French break- 
fast, 251; tajled, BiG 

Ragred Robin, double white, 59 

Fainer’s Asarebell, §1 

Rain-proof planta, 246 

Ramoudin-like Conandron, 103 

Tanioudia pyrennica, 540;-a6 home, otf 

Rannnening roots, lifting, 66 

Raspberry, amew, 350; Prince of Walesa, 

Son 

Rasplerry culture, $48 

Taapberies, ti; aati treatment of, 
S47; in the West, 92; pruning and 
tranine,. 264 

Rewling, plantain flower at, 238 

Red Currants, pruning and training, 2 

Regent's Park, kioaqua in, 314 

Reminiscences of ‘the Primroso, Zed 

Bhiection Wallflower, 257 

Rhexia ¥irziniga, v6 

Bhodanthes, 138 

Rhododendron Kate Watarer, 308: oc- 
cideutalis, 341; virgatum, 807 

Rhododendrons at Jinap Hill, 4%; ecut- 
ting down pot, 72: Foxgloves amongst, 
166; in Awzust, 116; selection af, 382; 
tender, 314 

Rhodotynus cae a 

Rhubarb, forcin 

Rhus otinus, 2 ibecki, 560 

Richmenod Hort tt Hl Society, 22 

Ripening the wood cf Vines, 210 


3, 228 


Planting out, 8845. 


Riviera, climate of the, 409, 546 
Rivina lesvig, bay 

Rock plant, abeautéiul, 414 

Rock plants at- Chiswick, BO 

Rock Roses or Gigtises, 419, #51, 455 


“Rock: carpet gardening, o 


Rocket, double white, 145, 295,-325, 367, 
404, 402, O08 

Rockery, F. Backhousa's, 344 

Rockwork, making and planting, it 

Rockeries and Aipine plants, 370; ene 
on, 196+ wild plantain, 166 

Rocks, Cacti on, Oe 

Rogiera avatissima, 208 

Rowileletia anomala, $59 

Book De ame 210, 216, 25, S47, 872, 429, 


Saunders, death of Mr, Wilson, 274 

Sayoy, Tom Fhumb, g81 ‘ 

sawdust v. slugs, TZ 

Saw Ferns, the, 1&7 

Saxtrava Fortunei, 240: peltata, 145; 
the shield-leaved, 145 : Wallacel, 555 

Searborough Lily, culture af the, at 

Scene inthe late Mr, Hewittgon’s garden 
at Waybridpe, 125 

ere Fern collecting in, L6G ; plants in, 

Schizanthus, Lak 

mehiznatylis coccinea, 225 

‘School Gardens,” 85 

Sealorthia in fruit, 447 

Scakale for forcing, 9; from seed, 20, 70; 
heart-leayved, 81 : raising, 126 


Root Show, Messrs, Carter dé Go's., 408 .] Beason, the cold, 28 


Roots and herbs, American, 350 ; stering. 


for winter, 218 


Rasa camellia, 24; Brimoni, 105 ; incida, 


205; Regeliana, 326 

‘Rose, autumna-flowering Tea, #5: Baro- 
ness Rothschild, 610; 
Duke of Teck, 385: Gloire de Dijon, 
878: Isabella Ward, 95; Jean Ducher, 


20; Maréchal Niel, 28); ditie, froin” 


cuttins, 378; Marie van Houtte, 356; 


Koisette Jaune Desprez, $10 + S8eavenir: 
‘the Sianetti,. 


de Elise Yarden, 230; 
amongst evergreens, 262; Maréchal 
WNicl, 534; Gloire de Dijoo, 354 

* Rose Annual,” the, 500 

Roce aphis, 137 

Kose avenues, 377 

Rose beds, Gladioli in, 56, 346 


Rose bliché,.137 


Rose hedges, 404 


‘-[Roae houses, G4 


Rose leaves, diseased, .138 

‘Roseless Tune a, 82 

Rose Shorr, Alexandra Palace, 45: Corn 
Exchange, Bl.ocin Aurust, 6&1, 185; 
Royal Horticultural Socie ty's, 46 

Rose Society, National, 22 

Krose stocks, 460, 470 

Rose trees, transplanting old, 164 


| Rosery at Thoresbhy, 524 


Roses, 160; at Aacet Nurseries, @4: at 
Goodwood, $20; "Mr. Baker's, $2, 125, 
133; at Stapleford,-@4, 90, 468, 500; 
auturnn cuttings of, 64, 10); budding, 
bud striking, 100: climbing, 141 ; ditta, 
for trees, 62,140, 510, 520; ditto, for 
wild garden, See: everereci: ditte, 
474; Puvhsias amongst, 845: ab his- 
wick, 2205 an howd pardenna, 377 3 til. 
dew on, G4: on Briers, 478; on their 
oMTL Toobs, 100; pink and crimson 
China, 302; pot, #4; rag, 460; secd- 
ling, at Lyons, 276; prize for ditto, 44; 
seleck, 470; etoandard, 469; Tea, for 
autummn-planting, 414+ ditto, in pots, 
220,522; ditto, on high srownd, 125; 
the best hardy, 194; the time o7, 149, 
161; two sood bedding Tea, 359; 
Roses, Christmas, 508; beds of ab Good- 
woou, f4; China, 554: 2ob, 6535 fue 
forcing, S45; 1 oreenhmises, 533; 
questions on, 579; propagation of 
China and Fairy, 34 


Eoyal Botanic Suciety, 161; evening 
Fete, 22 

Royal Caledonia Horticultural Saciety, 
ord 


Raval rift, 149 ; 

Royal Horfieultural Society, $1, 38, 155, 
207, 272, 358, 450, 472, 569; four clays 
show, reminiscences of the, 47; Rose 
“show, 46 

Rubus bitlorus, 206 

Rudbecka maxtna, 879 5 purpurea, 450 

Hue, the Kern-lear ed, 509 

Rus sh, zebra-stripel, 336 

Tussell Square, +9 

Raszellia funcea asa basket plant, 66 

‘Ruta albiflora, TS, 447,500; graveclens 
yarierata, 259 


8. 


Sage for market, 35 

Balisburia adiantifolix, 643; in fruit, 
eae Irises amongst, 82; at Yiernna, 
4 

Salix rogermarinifolia, 205 ; vitellina lwit- 
zensis, 542 

Salt wv. wormas, 183, 186 

malvia Betheili, 61, 493: favinacea, 222: 
lenecantha, 530 + ‘ patens, aleddirie its 
Tris, FSO ; ditto wintering, 522 + splen- 
dens, 308: Pitcheri, 547; Pine- “apple 
scented, fat 

Balvias, Mexican, 472 : 
spring, 522 

Sambucus lacimlata Mevieata, 4: race- 
moza, 807 

Bantoalinas, si 

Sarracenia atro-sanguines, 08: flava as 
a window plant, TS: £. ormata, 437: 
formosa, 150; new, 44; parpursa, 359 


In winter anid 


Celeste, LES:. 


‘| Shrubberies, Deutzia crenata 


.Heasons, wet, Sweet Williams in, 83 


Sedum Ewerai, #13; seniperrivcides, Tio 5 
apectabils, 565; Telephium purpuremno, 
e268 ; trifidum, 163, S67 

Seed, Mienonette, 36 

heed failires, 370 

Beed farming im Hssex, Wit 

Heed sligp, an ancient, sh 

Seedling Beronias, 143 

Seeds and birds, 9; Grass, 45; in Melons 

gerIninating, 252; scarcity of, 542 

Selaginella helvetica, 194, 954: Kraus- 
slana, 276; K. aurea, 438 

Selecting: fe erry boat, “116 


-semperrivim Formelli, 58, 82 


Sempervivims, 124 

Henecio japonicus, Sl; puleher, 415, 647; 
speciosus, 450, 

Repterober, woodland work for, 703 

Shading plant houses anil Tinmes, 08 

Shalleta mm market gardens, 11 

BSheitield, fioral decorations at, 370 

Shelter, utility of wootllands for, 43 

Shelters from cold winds, 542 

Ahortia walacifola, 36 

Bhrab, edistine, hardy, S07 

Shrub croup, how tu plank, 791, 613 

in, 144; 

flural hanna round, 319 

Shruns, eifect of the past winter on, £0; 
for beds, 451; some wet weather, 1TL; 
two California, 241; variegated, 241; 
wall, 642 

shit your own gate behind you,” 223 

Silens rotundifolia, 320 

Siphonophora tose, 137 

Size and age of trees, 263 

Slough, Chrysanthemums at, 447 

Slugs, 516; and chickens, SH; and Lapa- 
rerias, Ban: and lime w ater, Z¢; and 
Pea haul, 145; remedies fur, 474: 
and sawdust, 72 ; 

Snowdrop trees on light sou, 122 

Society, National Auricula, 547; National 
Carnation and Picotee, 647 

Soil, depth aml frnmess in, $15; effects 
of, on Grape culturé, $4; exhaustion 
of, by tree roofs, 215 

Bolan tapsicastrym, 23543 
148, 807; Torre yauimn, 153 

aotvel tree, 360 

South Africa, gardening in, 317 

south Kensington, Gladioll at, 215 

Sowing and planting in Jate districts, 
374; late Turnips, 127 

Spanish Chestnut, larre, #05 ; 

Sparasis at Tooting, 1273 culture of, 247 

Apearmint for market, 35 

Spicelia marylancdica, 106 - - 

Spikenard of the ancients, 164, 137, 230, 
235, 253 

Spinach, culture of, 125; winter, 581 

Splines cespitesa, 231; japonica, 423; ditty, 
inthe Wild garden, BOT 5, Millefoliuma, 
BO palmate at Coomle Wood, 4; 
irilobata, 50; venusta, a 

Spirmas, fhe Bhrubhy, with innately 
dlivided leaves, 217; herbacegus and 
Shriubby, 555 

Spring bedding, preparing for, Itt 

Apring gardening, aay 

Spruce, Menzies’, ddd 

Squash jam, 162 

Squirting Cucumbers for market, 35 

Staustead Nurseries, Begonias at the, 112 

Stapleford, Roses at, Ba, ado 

Statice tatarica atro-sa oruinca, 261 

Statues, Duldin, 320 

Sees Horibunda in a cool house, 


erigpinn, 


Stephens Green, Dulin, #4 
Steveuson's blie Lobelia, 122 
Stigmaplyllum cibatum, , 276 

At, Johirs Vienrace garden, Ryde, 411 


“St, Jolia’s-wort au enemy to frees, 307 : 


at Penrhyn, $46; Nepalese, 297 
St. Pancras Gardens, 450 
Bt. Paul's churchyard, 276, 433 
St. Potersbureh, now garien at, ded 
St. Swithin's day, 6 
Stobica purpurea seeds, 430 
Skocks, 188: new crimson, 
Lothian, 145 
Stocks, crafting ov ditterent, 258 


342; Hast 


Htonecrop, the scarlet, 105 

Sioné'’s Apple, 202 

Btrawhelry, cultivation of fhe, 4; 
‘Quatre Saison,.20: the Chili, 69; Vi i: 
comtesse Héricart de 'Thury, $4.; foru 
ing of the, 553 

Stra wherry crop, the, 144 

Straw perry forcing, f failures In, 323 

Birawherry fungua, 2 


‘Strawberry runners, sale, securing, 237 
Strawberries: for light ail, L47; in New 


versey, 22 in pots, wintering, oi) : 
irrigating, baa ; lanve, 41: late forced, 
44: late, in pots, 96 ; layering, 43: 


rmulehing, 1 


o} 
Street architecture, 600 


| sireet trees,-ftt 
; streptopus amplexifolins, g14 


| Streptocarpus Doribundus, 2d 


Striped Porzet-me-net, 54 


‘Substitite for Box, 71; for Box- edgings, 


236; for Potatoes, 364 

Succulents, effect of wet ay, 216 

Sugar Banple, 430 

Sumach, the cut-leaved, 380; Osheck's, 
AGG 

Sammer pruning, 135 

Summer treatment of indeor plaute, 6 

Swanley, Dahtias at, 261; heating with 
hot-water a6, 6.1 

Sweeping machines, at 

Bweeb Peas in window hoxes, $04 > mixed 


T94 
Sweet Williams in wet scasoms, #4 
Sydenham Hill, hardy plants at, 58 
sydney Botanic Garden, views in, bad | 
Syringes, t44 
Syrphus pyrastri, 449 


fli 


Talled Radishes, 570 

Taxodinnn distichum. S01 

Tea Roses at Baton Hall, 
prowud, 135 

Tea tree, Tasmanian, 291 

Telephone, 346 

Tephritis cnopordinis, 225 

Terrestrial Orchids, 142 

‘Thalictrurm aquilegifolium, sa: minus, 
5545; adiantifoHum, 576 

Thames Embankment, hui edzpes on 


297 ; ol high 


tie, & 

‘The Famons Parks and Gardens of the 
World," 443 

The time of Roses, 140 

Thergpoyou pallidus, LOS 

Thoresby. Guks at, $61 

Thripa, 259 

Thujopsis borealis yariewata, 615 

Thunderstorm, the late, 128 

Thyme, 391; for market, 33: 
aries, 196 

Tizer-flower, the, 197 

Tirer Lilies in the wild garden, 191 

Tieridia grandiflora, 346: Payenia, 197; 
conchifinta, 522 

Tilia arzenten, 215 

Tilandsia Hindeni vera, 201, 272: 
saica, 360 

VTimber, disharking, $6 

‘Timber sale yn the Loueteat estate, 205 

Tints, sutumin, S14 

Todea superla, 247, 300; 
B21 

Toriato, Chatsworth, #49: Hathaway's 
Excelsior, 268: Progress, 566 

Tmnate disease, 226 

Totuatoes, 446; culture and uses of, f: 
decayed, O06 > diseased, 20; fron 
cuttings, 210; in the open air, 251; 
Lofty, 228 : preserving, Tht under class, 
4513. winter, 471 

Tom Thumb Fuchsia, aby 

‘Veatimt, hardy aatumn flowers af, 233 
arr and Sparaxis at, 127+ Pmonics 
at, 45 

Torenia asiatica aga curtain Mant, H6 - 

Torrey's Salaam, 163 

Tortiwverth, large Chestuut tree at, 430 

“Town and Window 4 Gardening,’ 45, Su 

Town gardening, 407 


on rack. 


inl - 


liarliness of, 


1 Tinvu trees, 460: praning, 307 


Tradescautin muliicolor, 
4] 

Trafalgar 8quare, 323 

Training anal tring plats, 264 

Training sali fruit bushes, 253 

Transparent Gare Plum, 25h 

Transplanting old Rose Teed, lGt ; trees, 
Ly 

Tree. a silvery, 440; the Beech as a 
shelter, Wii; Ginkgo, in fruit, 494: 
the Suawedsr Op, on light syil, 123 

Freetelling, 422 

Tree planting a good investment, $43, 
3G]; exbension of ditto, 434 ; profits 
at, 430 

Tree roota, horizontal extension of, 249 
soil exhaustion iy, 218 

Treg stumps, utilising dead, 145, 693 


G3; taunts, 


x 


THE GARDEN 


ee a a 


Se a ee eet Se a 


Trees, age of, 394, 405: and shrubs in 
Vienna, 262 + autumn tints of, 400, 
403 5 Dip, 143; calculating heights ot, 
118, 299; distribution of 455 ; famroug, of 
Herefor dahire, 117; effects of the late 
SEaSOL On, 308 : fruit and mane, 15 
ditto, effects of the seagan ou, ‘448 ; 
shelter for, 872; in Hyde Park, 460; 401 
Kensington gardens 406 ; London, 
455, 400; low-brauched larrn, 470; 
massing, ‘453: on the Embankment, 
820; orchard, dry rot at roots of, 425; 
planting forest, 259, B89: olanting 
orchard, £96 ; pruning, 18, £30 - rrun- 
ing town, 307 : ouick- srrowing, 133} 
Roges or, 65, 140, 529; shade, 455: 
sizo and ace of, 353, 308 ; suitable for 
smoky climates, 308 small frit, ae 
street, a0; SeNITAGT teafing in spring, 
407 ; St. John's-w org an enemy to, 307 ; 
transplanting, 120; difto, in autumn, 
400: tints af, S19: wumlvuitiul, 474: 
vaticented, a4 ; Peach, ab Goodwood, 
551 ; fruit, in pots, 561 

Trichosme BUAVIS, 333 

Tricyrtis hirfa nig, 209 , 226 

Trillium nivale, 231 

Trimeu, ML, Henry, 432 

Tritema Uvaria, 285 

Tritomas picturesguely groped, 85; 
culture of, 2417 

fropeolum ‘Lobbianum Perfection. aaf ; 
apeciosuim, #92; Tricmple de Gand ag 
a roof plant, O98; tuberosum, ob7 

Tropical Periwinkles, a7 

‘Tuheroses, culture of, 425 

Tuberous Bezonias as basket plants, 264; 
ditto from seed, PAT 

Tulips Schrenki, 45 


Tulips, characteristies of florists’, oY, 
oS ; plass-covered beds of, 1; bregk- 
ing 0 » 80,111 


p tree, variegated, 122 
Tuinips, beat manure for, 126: sowing 
late, 127 
Tt. 


lex nanus, 401 
Uniola latifolia, 386 
¥. 


Vaeciuinm rugosa, 257 


ALLIUM PEDEMONTANUM 
AMARYLLIS O’BRIENI 
AQUILEGIAS, HYBRID 
AZALEAS, GROUP OF NEW 


BLETIA HY ACINTHINA 


CLEMATIS, GROUP OF NEY 
CYCLAMENS, GROUP OF 


HAAMANTHUS KALBREYERI 
HELLEBORES, GROUP OF ... 
HIBISCUS SCHIZOPETALUS 


IRIS DARIUS 
TRIS FLORENTINA VAR. 
IRIS KABMPFERI 


TRISHS, GROUP OF BEAR DLESS ... 


weeds on, 340 Clematises at, 256 Z¥gopetalum Sedeni, 127; Wendlandi, 
Wall plants, 24, 209; aul cinibers, TZ Wolverham pion, park for, 261 a 
COLOURED PLATES. 

350 | LILY, THE CRIMSON-RAYED 576 

Ee MACKAYA BELLA 150 

249 | NARCISSI, GROUP OF V4 

41g | PHASDRANASSA CHLORACEA 264 

19g | PINKS, GROUP OF 510 

19g | POTENTILLAS, GROUP OF... G2 

| PRIMULA CAPITATA... BBA.. 
433 - ROSEA : La 

60 | PYRETHRUMS, GROUP OF... 870 

456 | RHODODENDRON KATE WATERER : 308 

g2 |. RHODODENDRONS, GROUP OF GREENHOUSE 394 

sz | ROSE JEAN DUCHER 720 

198 |. ¥, MARIE VAN HOUTTE 330 

SOUVENIR MELISE VARDEN 380 


Par irgin's Bower, 


Vallote eximia, 364 

Vanda Lowi, 54: insignis, 127 

Van Houtéia ‘memorial, 163 

Vanilla trees, $59 

Vapourer noth, the, 14ti 

Variegated Forget-me- Hot, 32 

¥Yase decoration af Kew, 163 

Vegetable culture for market, t 

Vevetables and Fruit, 160: forciay, 407 : 
ondon, 325: nates On, o40; winter, 
7186: market, "531 

V ogetation, aquatic, aru: Garal, 380 

VYentdium etlendulaceum, 65 

Ventilating and heatin,, GF 

¥eratrom yiride, 105 

Verbena dir. Thompson, ate 

Verbenas, propagatine, 80 

Veronica an uatifolia, 480; devouiensis, 
5S; loneifolia subgessilis, ‘o3]: Traversi, 
58, So, 114, it 

Viburnum Nudum, $49 

Vicomivese Hericart de Thury Straw- 
berry. 54 Wellingtonia atgantes, 54 

Victoria Park, 82; flower gardening in, | Wheelbarrows, 87 
21a White Pippin Apple, da? 

Vienna, trees sudshrubs in, 36%: weather | Wild eee ants for, 451; Koses in, 
ab, BAT 3a5 ; Tiger Lities in, 191: wile Japan 

Vinea ala, 97; rosea, 97 Anemones iu, 67 

Vineas from need, 237 Williams’ Kidney Bean, 267 


Vine culttire, outdoor, 147 Willow, new ormaimental, 542; Rusemary- 
Vine teat excrescences, Ti leaved, 205 


Vinery, plants for, back wall ‘of, 360; Willows, picturesque, 80 


Chiswick, great, 204 
Vineyard Mr, Blewer's 110; French, 370 Pe ER ee Re in, 187 


Vines, and Vine bowlers, 257 effect of 
trove an, 19: in Hrance not ripening, Nias ak 8, creepers in, 36 Sweet 
370; layering, 273; mealy bugon, £235 | window gardening, arrangement in, 161: 
painting and cleaning, 330; propagat- | "i town, 80; Satracenia flava for, 78: 
‘ing, 207 renewing, 522; ripening the planta for, 281; flowers for, 114 


wood of, 210 
Winter, the, 491; at Newry, 18: ef- 


Violet, sae ded focts of the, 3; ind lants for, 230; 
Violets, Crocuses amon ab, S41: in Sneha 
ad gat, 9 double, rockeries i, 481; trees in, 524 ° 


437; runuers of, 264: in Parts 477 5 
Neupolitan, 459: propagation af, 338: | Winter blossoms, 446 
Winter Cucumbers, 153 


early, 550 
Virpilia Intea, 322 Winter garden, new, in Belgium, 370 
the common, 383 Winter Greena, planting out, 24 
Vitis Labe EEA, B50) Winter Spinach 681 
Winter yeretablea, 126 
Winters, English,: 503 . 
Winteriag linif- ‘hardy plants, 367 
Wire, galvanised, 497 
Wireworiag, 2a 
Woliny, for’ market, 34 


Wail shrubs, 542 

Walle, Fvy-olad, 167: studding, 560 

Waltham Cross Nuveeries, 8. 

Washipetonia flifera, 349 

Waterer’s, Knap Hilt, 400 

Waterercases for market, oi: in France, 
et in the kitchen garden, 446; land, 


Water supply, national, 113 
“Water for noting,” 463 
Water Lilies, 115 
Water Melon, trie, 320 
Water pliant, new, 369 + 
Water question, 432 
Waterside planting, 337 
Water v, frost, 404 
Watsonia alba, 319 
Weather, severity of the, 546 
Weeds, But on walks, 340 
Weeks, death of ‘Mr. Fohn, hai 
Weeping Birch, 260 
Welbeck Abbey, 66S 


indner, 275 


WH 


Walks and toptpatha, 256 ; coal: ash, 222; 





308 Fs 


Duc, 27, 1879, 


Women, gardeners, 397 
Wood, protection of, from rut, 219 
Wood rides and woodland lewna, 219 


“| Woods, the Athole, 204, 127+ the emager- 


vation of, 163 

Woodland lakes 285 lawns ani woort 
rides, 218: sin December, $045 work for 
July, 16; “work for August, “204, 143: 


September, OE + October, 306 . Novem 
Woodlande fer shelter, wtility of 


eeenenh ip pearance of, 16c ; state of 


Woodlies, 5 

Worcestershire, Totatoes in, 153 

Worl, wanted a, 443 

Workmen's earden, Bd 

Wottng and galt, 123, 184 

ne Bouvardiasat, 356 + incoor fruit 
it, 

Wrunstay, cut-leared Alders at, 259 


a. 


Aanthorriica hastilis, 45 


Ye 


Yam, the Chinege, $80 

Yewberrieg, poisoning by, dG 

Yew hedges, 230, 451 

Yew tres, 4 Vererabie, 613 

¥ews, Golden, 117 

Yark Nurseries, Oechida at, 480; 
garden at, 4 

Yucca baceata, 516: Ellacorabe’s, 196, 216, 
206, 247, O85 + faloata, Boo 

Yuesan, BES and tirice, 71 5 
of Gowrie, POL, 


rock 


in the Carac 


ws 


febra-ztriped Colax, 77 
zone Pelarvoniums, 32; Vesta double, 
o 


: Duc. 27, 1879.] 
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AL 


Achilleas, large white in shrabbery 
' Acronycta pei and caterpillars .. 
Acronyéte tridens, caterpillars of.. 
Acrotia exclamationia aa 6 
Anemia Fhrlilitidis ., = 

i tomentosa .. a 
Anomene, double French .. 

a single French =... 

3 white Japan in the wild 


ware. i i 
ATemones, wild, field of, in the 

aouth of France ._ Shing - 28 
Anthocercia viscoHa .. athe. tage 
Aponogetoo spathaceum var. jan- 

RTL ae we i 
Aristolochia, ingens +i 2 bs 
Arundo Donaz . is - 
ASDArav us beetle 24 a 
Aspararua bundiing machine he 
Asparagus tying machine ..  .. 
Asparagus consanguinena .. | .. 


Aaparagua, Dutch ~.. et AB 
23 early eae. ay ‘s 
a late. . or ae es 
Asparagus plonghs ., bea 
Asparagus trenches .. ; 
$i 1) before earthing up 


utter earthing up 

er ,, after planting .. 
Asplenium Jongissimum ... .. 
Autuma Blue Berry .. seas 


er at 


EB. 


Bearwood, view-in the gardens ab.. 
Bell-flower, broead-leayed .. 
Berberidopsia corealiina oo ae 
Billartliera longifiora .. i ihe 
Boronia merashiema .. wid ns 
Ereceoli, dwarf purple 


Cc. 


Cabbage moth, the .. < 


Gabbages (20 dhustrations) .._ 1: 


Caladium, Portuguese 

Campanuls latifolia .. os 
Carabus pemoraligs .. ‘4. 
Celery fly ee . 
Chilian Strawberry, flowers ‘of ss 
Clarkia, a double om ‘ a 
’ Glover Dodder . as - - 
Cockroach ae wa at 
Colaz, the zebra striped dees | aid 
Conandron ramontioides os 
Coral-bottomed lagoon ‘4 
Crassula alpestria =... - as 
Cymbidium Lowianum cs 5 


D, 


Daffodil, white-hooped Petticoat . 
Peafontaines spinosa. . a he 


Dibber used in market pardenpa =. 


Loy 
428) 
A 

22 
484 
454 
ItL 
itl 


oy 


BOL 
ooo 


a35 
B22 
387 
312 
B13 
5éo 
168 
Lis 
168 
S14 
Tes 
249 
ag 


At 
259 


455 
20g 

Gr 
a27 


581 
495 
i 


ENGRAVINGS.- 


Misocactus biformis .. sce sat 


Biuris lilacina -, Le ee oe 
Dracina australia ., - 
Drainage, deep and shallow es 


E. 


Edible-fruited Yircea.. es i 
Eichornea anures 

Eucharidium Oreweri ii 
Erysimim rieticum , , a ue 
Evlalia japonica a so a 
Eupaterium purpureum . . ae 


F. 


Ferns, climbing ay Bs 
Ferry-boat, eelLacting ue ue 
Flame-flower on matpio y Jake, 
Lonzleat se Bs 
Flowers, tatt of mountain . 


G. 


Garden, a suburban .. i i 

» town ~., “3 i 
Gentiana afiinis tie ai 
Gilbert White's garden 


Golders Hill... an 7 . 
Geoseberry Gourd = .. ane mo 
Green fy. . ae 2 i ot 


Greenhouse, a creen .. ae mi 

Gunnera mazevlanias, leaf of a 

Gunnera Manicats, fruiting acl of 
» leaf of ditto.. : 

> Stabra, fruiting spike. of . oe 

leat af i iva 

ehowing habit af.. 


“a ei 


tt +t 


Et. 


Hadena brassice oy a 
Hop, common, 85 a climber 
Hracinthus candicans ig 


ree 


Implements for opening packine- 
cases .. bs 2 
Ivy on the stems of tracs eT 
ae 
Jardiniére, fre-place. - fe 
E. 


Kates, ornaments} {4 ee 


Earatas humilia fe nae 


Ta. 
Label, new kind of garden ., ae 
Lantanas, hybrid a = sf 


42 
#4? 
haz 
21h 


Biv 
41 
213 
257 
mal 
451 


2g 
116 

Bg 
5 


440) 
07 


631 
2g5 
137 
BET 
413 
4123 
413 


418 


413 
412 


25], 
143 
aaa 


49] 


oo 


209 
a7 


445 


Leptospermum lanigeriim -, a 
Leucopoagon Sunninghani .. ts 
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DF REGEL. 


Epuarp Recei was born August the 13th, 1815, at Gotha, where his father held the post of professor and «military 
preacher, Je was educated at the Gymnasium,-and was afterwards apprenticed at the Grand Dueal gardens at Gotha, 
attending, however, at the same time special classes instituted for languages, mathem atics, and drawing. He -aequired 
a full and thor ough knowledge of Latin, which was afterwards of great help to him in many ways. ‘Three years 
afterwards he entered the botanical war dens at Gottin gen, then under Professor Fischer's direction. There he'was permitted . 
to attend the lectures of Professors Schrader and Bartling. In 1837 he went to the betanical gardens at Bonn, then under 
Inspector Sinning, and remamed there tl 1839. Bonn was then.an excellent school for gardeners, the. cultivation of plants 
being there carried on on rational principles. There he studied the local flora, and produced, in-company with Schmitz, 
his ‘‘ Flora Bonnensis.” In 1839 he entered the botanical earden at Berlin, under the direction of ‘Otte, and there he 
soon had occasion to develop his Hterary talents in the “ Gartenzeitune” of Otto and Dietrich, One of his principal 
contributions to that periodical was a lone paper on “ Die Hauptmomente der Gartnerei durch Physiologie begriindet.” 
To the “ Proceedings of the Horticultural Society of Prussia,” he contributed his “Cultivation and Description of ‘all the - 
Ericas then existing in German and English gardens,” a work stil] valuable, and of which ia revised edition appeared im 
1843 at Zurich, 

In the Berlin Botanic Garden at that time the position of the under gardetters Was Inore Independent ‘than in: 
most Places, every one of them having charge of 2 certain department, for which he was entirely responsible. Regel took — 
to hardy herbaceous plants. In 1842 he was appointed ‘botanical gar dener at Aurich, and was instructéd to:re-organise the 
botanical garden there. In 1843 he founded the “ Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Gartenban,” In . company. with ~Professer 
©. Heer, and afterwards became sole conductor of that periodical, changing it in 1852 to his still- existing +¢ Gartenflora.” 
Along with Professors O. Heer and Naegeli, then Directors of the Aurich Botanic Garden, he founded, in 1852, the Swiss — 
Horticultural Society, of which he was elected prescott He also lectured at the University, and took, -m 1855, the 
degree of doctor. - a. a. 

When, in 1855, the Sivector of the Imperial Botanic Garden at St. Petersburgh, C. A. Meyer, died, the leading 
authorities had the good sense to choose for that post a man-who was at once a good botanist and a good gardener, a 
combination which Recent possessed in a hioh degree; his “Gartenflora” exemplified his skill as a botanist, and the 
flourishing condition of the Zurich Garden gave ample proofs that he was a good gardener. During his thirteen and a 
half years’ stay at Zurich, he formed many connections with foreign countries, and introduced and distributed many new 
plants ; he also devoted part of his time to experiments in hybridising, especially as regards the genus Gesnera, the result 
of which he afterwards published in his work “ Plants and Plant-life in Relation to Practical Gardening.” “The Zurich 
Garden was not endowed with laree funds, but Reczt—by, in a practical way, increasing and sending out new plants, and 
aiso by frequent exchanges—very soon gained for if a prominent position amongst botanic gardens. In the same way he 
continues in his now much more important position to distribite liber ally to European gardens the novelties which arrive 
in great quantities at St. Petersburgh. 

When first he went to St. Petersburgh he observed many things that needed changing, but during the first few 
years he was, in spite of his nomination as scientific director, prevented from doing much, as every effort to do-anything © 
was dependent on the Administration. After a time, however, he was nomiriated Kollegienrath and Botanicus Pramarics 
and, under Trantvetter’s Administration, got freedom of action ; and when Trantvetter retired he became Direetor-General 
of the Garden. By and by healtered to. advantage the arrangement. of the plant collections, had ‘the houses rebuis, -and:most 
of them heated by hot water. As far as-~was possible, he placed his plants in groups, each representing a-separate flora, such 
as that of St. Petersburgh, Siberia, Caucasus, North America, &c., and at the same time he laid:out and embellished the ‘park 
adjoining the botanic gardens. Tnnumerable plants, especially from the Central Asiatic dominions, were introduced and 
described by him, and most liberally distributed to all foreign botanie gardens and nurseries. ‘He laid out the Admyralty 
(sarden with much taste and judgment, and improved that around the statue of the Empress Catharina, He rendered. . 
also great services to Russia, in advancing, by his writings and example, the cultivation of fruits and fruit trees, and 
founded for this purpose a private pomoalogical garden, and a garden for acclimatising purposes, the importance of - avhich 
will be understood when it is stated that they cover about 70 hectares or about.175 acres, -A difficult undertaking 
was the foundation of the Russian Horticultural Soci¢ty mn 1855, but in this he succeeded, and has been since that time 
its vice-president. On his recommendation, thai Society ventured to hold an international exhibition in- 1869, which 
turned out to be a brilliant suceess. | 

As to his literary works, he isthe antthor ofthe “ Flora of Siberia,” “Turkestan,” and the “ Russian Dendrology.” _ 
Numerous contributions to periodicals and in the form of pamphlets also attest his zeal and “energy in this-direction. He. . 
is a Councillor of State, with the title of Excellency,.a rank which he has won entirely by his talents, perseverance, and 
energy, He is just and amiable in all his dealings with others, and steadfast in his friendships. 
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GLASS F. CANVAS FOR TULIP BEDS. 


Wit several old florist friends, as with myself, the thought 
of blooming Tulips under glass instead of canvas is not new, 
Years of watchful culture of a favourite flower so exclu- 
sively under its owner's charge as a florist’s flower ig enable 
us, among other advantages, to foreknow what more can be 
done for its welfare and improvement than we have accom- 
plished yet. Thus a new step in cultivation, where the nature 
of the plant is our guide, need not be dreaded as a false onc. 
The two great enemies of the Tulip are wet and wind, and 
though our old-fashioned canvas apparatus is a protection 
against these, yel we are ripe for beheving that there is a more 
effective and more beneficial shield in glass, Little as we 
| have ever feared winter frosts for Tulips, I did not expect 
that we should so serenely smile at its iciest grip till after the 
experience of last winter. The Tulips here were planted early 
in November tn their two parallel beds, each 48 ft. by 4 ft, 
and were perfectly without shelter till late in March. Before 
the poor bulbs could raot deeper than 1 m. they were frozen 
solid, and by degrees the soil beneath them, till the beds, 
which are nearly 1 fi. above the ground level, were hard as 
rock. In this imprisonment the bulbs remained for many 
weeks with fibres unable to move during those very months 
in Which they would naturally have been in most active 
growth. It was long after the thaw set in before they were 
released, and yet the foliage, though several weeks behind 
time, unfolded without one injured leaf, and in due time the 
buds rose up as if nothing unusual had oceurred, although 
here and there the petal tips of a few sensitive varieties such 
as Kate Connor, Friar Tuck, and old La Yau Dikken atfter- 
wards showed signs of frost-bite, It was marvellous to see 
how no tissue had been disorganised, nor cell of colourmg 
matter ruptured in the most delicate flash of pencilled feather- 


AVI. 
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-———— 


ing ; hence the hardiness of the Tulip is set beyond dispute, 
at least in situations not too wet. In reply to a request to 
state what I think of glass in the place of canvas for Tulips, 
my auswer is that I would not for any consideration let them 
dwell in tents again. 

shelter from fierce sunshine, beating rain, and tearing winds 
is Imperative for the tall florist Tulip with its large broad 
petalled cup and exquisitely flamed ani feathered petals, but 
the moment the canvas is set over them a gloom falls on 
them, and that which 1s a protection to the flowers becomes 
an injury to the rest of the plant. The diminished light 
begins to draw the stalks and has an effect for evil upon the 
foliage, so intimately connected not only with the develop- 
ment of the bloom, but also with the formation and calibre of 
the next year’s bulb which the plant while above ground is 
busily elaborating from the tiny germ first begotten within the 
old bulb while dormant in the preceding summer, Canvas, 
indeed, 1s but a cumbrous luxury, and to be effective and 
harmless is only for those who, for their Tulips’ sake, could 
watch the sunshine, and the shadows, and the passing thunder- 
storm, and withdraw the shelter when there was not danger. 
But it is not given to the main of us to be such leisure folk, 
and to be at hand in the garden to trim cur canvas to the 
changeful weather. 

The advantages of a glass protection are simply eommensu- 
rate with every need which our perplexing British climate 
creates. Glass is the magic extractor of all that is welcome 
in this Bittersweet. And need I say how great temptation 
there may be in this adaptable protection to seek change of 
floral seene im other florists’ flowers: and after the Tulips 
have had their bright day, and we have seen again the pictured 
petals with their inimitatle work in white and scarlet, fold 
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‘and Polyanthus buds touch not these, 


.up a very valuable supply of light. 
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the beanteons change, say of the Carnation, Picotee, and Chry- 
santhemum. For my own part I have not yet reaped all the 
benefits of the alteration I have adopted. The bloom has 
been uninjured and in time for the Royal National Show, 
which in this ecld locality I have for years together been 
unable to catch, and only hoped for in exceptionably kindly 
aprings. 

The fohage has been good, but Li have yet to see the 
bulbs that are the harvest of it all, but contemplate the 
gathermg in with a feeling that it is well with them. Of 
course Tulips shut down under glass would not thrive. The 
plant is hardy and must feel the open air; but if will occur 
to Tultp growers that their favourite is all the better suited 


for this protection In being naturaliy free from insect pests — 


that aliect greenhouse plants. I never saw green dy upon a 


‘Tulip leaf, though, oddly enough, a group of vigerous aphis 


may be seen upon the young sprouts in October, when the 
stored bulbs have been kept in quarters too confined. Red 


spider cannot aifect it, because all leaf growth is over before 
No grub or caterpillar seems to care for 


the heats of stumumier. 


Tulip Icaves or buds. Birds that will ruin our Carnation 


The blooms are no 
congenial haunts for earwigs, though they are prisons for 
many a bee. Siugs of divers interesting varieties will slide 
over the glaucous Iohage of the Tulip; and, as smitten with 
a too rare resolve to be honest for once, will pass on without 
a stolen taste. A last thought in favour of protecting the 
bloom with glass is that % may be made watertight, and so 
save the flowers from being pitted with the ruinous marks 
that rain through a rent in cativas, or even spray from a 
thunder shower beating through may create —— mischances 
which require, under old systems, an extensive arrangement 
of hand-glagses in readiness for valuable blooms. Of course, 


- foo, 1t is only the south side glass that requires a sunshade ; 


the north continues always open to the clear day, and keeps 


F, D. Horner. 
Aarkhy Matzeard, Ripon. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
ROCK FY. CARPET GARDENING. 


« Ghorrovsiy beautiful!” Ne other expression Is suitable 
when we look down from a broad gravelled terrace on a well- 
kept and carefully arranged garden laid out in carpet bedding. 
And yet, why that sigh? Is it not enough to have the eye 
delighted with the bright tinta and gay colouring blended 
skilfully together so that the whole is not too gaudy, but 
softened with the exquisite neutral tone which is allowed to 
predominate sufficiently to prevent anything hke vulgarity m 
a #00 striking contrast? Js it not enough to look and wonder 
over the skill which has adapted that intrieate mosaic of un- 
ruly plants so that it presents fo the eye an even surface of 
varied pattern and scrollery? No, it is very beautiful; and we 
should be very sorry to see the ‘style given up—as under 
the powerful influence of fashion it inevitably will be 
sooner or later—but, nevertheless, it does not satisfy; it is wn- 
interesting. Yes, that is the grand fault; you look at it and 
admire it, and then there is nothing more. In the varied 
beauties of a lovely scene m some Devonshire combe, or on 
some wild rocky moorland there are poctry and feeling, and 
the mind is stirred, and even an individual fower may have 
power to excite in some the same sort of emotion which 
Linnaeus felt as he- threw himself on his knees and thanked 
God for the beauty of the wild Gorse, but there is no poetry 
in the carpet garden. The artificial work of the artistic 
cultivator is too manifest in the trim neatness of the carefully 


wrought design. Itisafter all lowering the dignity of flowera 
and beautiful leaves to treat them so, Nevertheless let them 
be. We at ali events recommend our readers to have in 
addition a garden that will interest, 

But how is this to be done? First, gat some stones, the 
very largest you can find; heap them up in as irregular a 
fashion as possible, with plenty of earth between them, and 
taking care that they are sloped weil back and therefore are 
not in the least either hike a wall or a building. Let the soil 
consist largely of leafmould, but have also a place where 
there is some corner in which you can put peat. Put the 
whole rockery right in the eye of the sun; there will still be 
shady nooks enough for those few things that like it. In one 
comer manage to plunge half a barrel Gf you are anxious to 
do things economically, half @ petroleum ol barrel, costing 
28., Will do well}, fill it up loosely with stones, peat, leaf-mould, 
and fresh upland soil, and cover the rough upper surface with 
Sphagnum Moss, then pour water over the whole till it is full 
and overflowing ; this will be a bog garden of minute dimen- 
sions certainly, but nevertheless interesting. 

You are now prepared for planting. To judge from the 
answers which one sees from time to time in the column 
headed ‘‘ Correspondence” in the various gardening papers, 
the best thing usually done is to write to some paper for a list 
of plants suitable for a rockery, &c. Now we do not admire 
this psan. On the contrary, we recommend that nothing 
should be put into the rockery without having some special 
interest attached te it This may be ether in the plant it 
self or in some association connected with it. It may be in 
many ways in the plant itself. Imd out its name and why it 
is ao called in English and in Latin; the country in which it 
grows wild and the sort of locality it loves to haunt; the 
botanical construction and its consequent relation to other 
plants ; in fact, find out all the plant lore about each plant 
you put into the rock garden, be it little or big. But the as- 
sociations connected with it may make the plant far more in- 
teresting. “That beautiful bit of Grass of Parnassus,” you 
may say to yourself, “came from the loveliest of Swiss 
valleys near the Rosenlaut Bad”; and the whole beautiful 
scene of snowy mountains and glaciers and rushing water and 
Spruce Fir will come up agam before your eyes, as it dees be- 
fore the eyes of the writer at this moment. ‘You will seem to 
bear the echoing horn coming towards you with wild strains 
of the Rane des Vaeches, * That bit of Gentian grew once at 
the Grimsel, and 1 found this little treasure of Saxzifrage near 
the Handeck Fails.” Associations of that sort may be in- 
definitely multiplied im connection with the rock garden. But 
another interest still attaches to the time of the year in which 
many flower before the delicate bedding plants leave their glass 
shelter, 

And, again, there is another interest in the delicate beanty 
which many of them possess. Ramondia pyrenaica, for in- 
stance, has a delicate tint of lovely pure prey, and is altogether 
one of the most beautiful planta which can be cultivated, and 
it stood with perfect impunity the very severe frost of last 
winter. Another source of interest which. may commend 
itself to some ig the difienlty of cultivating well some of the 
best Alpmes, Gentiana verna, for instance, which in itself keeps 
up ‘the interest In those particular plants and makes a fine 
specimen a source of triumph. | 

The rock gerden may be very small, and yet deeply interest- 
ing, if there is some special association with every plant in it, 
Werecommend that it should not be made too large at once, 
but grow with the plants which are procured to fill it; for a 
rockery without plants is neither interesting nor pretty. Those 


who have not tried. it will find that. they have within their 


reach, even in a small town garden, a souree of’ unfailing 
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interest which will not flag, but grow and increase, as they 
add more and more specimens and varieties to their rock 
garden, In a small space not more than 6 ft. square it is 
quite possible to have a collection of not less than a hundred 
different Alpine plants and Ferns.’ . i, ~, 6. 


OMPHALODES LUCILIA, 


Or the numerous additions which we have had of late years to our 
Hets of hardy dowers perhaps none have been more universally 
admired than the subject of the accompanying engraving. It belongs 
fo the Borage family, which furnishes us with so many beautiful bor- 
der flowers, the majority of which are at the eee time in 
full beauty. Though ita flowera lack the deep azure blue of ita pretty 
congener, the spring-flowering Omphalodes (O. verna}, there te some- 
thing in their pale porcelain blue tint which changes to a pinkish 
hue that ia quite unlike anything which we have amongst hardy 
flowers, and this, eombined with ite handsome glaucous foliage and 
the graceful creeping habit of its slender branches, which throughout, 
the greater part of the spring and summer months bear s copious 
supply of blossoms, hag elevated it to the rank of plants that cul- 





Omphalodes Lucilisx. 


tivators like to place in the most select spots in the rock garden. 
Tis perfect hardiness, too, much enhances its desirability, for it has 
withstood the past winter with impunity, though quite unprotected. 
Ti succeeds well when planted in a border or on a rockery, where ite 
branches hang over the ledges, but the place must be thoroughly 
drained, for though it requires abundant waterings during the crow- 


Ing season, it is very impatient of stagnant moisture at the roots or 


about the crowns. Slugs, uohepe are particularly fond of ita 
foliage ; therefore the plants should be guarded against their attacks, 
and for this purpose strips of perforated zinc about 3 in. wide, and 
bent so-as to form aving round the plant, will be found to be as 
effectual as any plan that can be adopted. It may be readily pro- 
pagated by division or by seeds, which in some seasons it develops 
freely, It is very successfully grown in Mr, Wheeler’s nursery at 
Warmingater, WG, 


MIXED FLOWER GARDENING. 


THE present melancholy condition of the flower beds in the Regent's 
Park. forms a strong argument against pinning one’s faith exclusively 
to the modern custom of bedding out to the neglect of the old. 
fashioned and more natural system, of cultivating hardy annuals and 
perennials. trwing to the long winter through which we have 
passed, the usual bedding out operations could not be performed 
until the season had far advanced, and the consequence is that these 
beautifully-laid out flower beds, the plants in which generally make 
such a brave show about this time of year, present a pitifully 


stunted and meagre appearance, and that, too, when so many gar- 
dens, situated in lesa favourable positions, but planted with both old 
and new-fashioned hardy annuals and perennials, have been for 
some time past glowing masses of vigorous life and brilliant colour. 
Bedding-out plants most undoubtedly have a special beauty of their 
own, but the miserable, half-starved subjects in the Regent’s Park 
ought to teach cultivators that, in exceptional years like the present, 
we must not rely on them solely for 2 spring and summer display. 
A good selection of hardy annuals and perennials acattered about 
these beds would now have worthily replaced the sickly Pelargo- 
niums, Echeveriag, and Pyrethrums with which these borders are 
planted and have prevented them from bringing such discredit on 
the bedding-out system, which, after making ail allowances, cer- 
tainly has its merits in spite of all that has been said against it. It 
is both interesting and instructive te tara from the art of Regent's 
Park to the nature of Hampstead Heath, I have been familiar with 
every nook and corner of this grand wild garden from year’s end to- 
year’s end for five-and-twenty years, but J have never seen such 
wealth of leaf and flower as it presents this summer, This may be- 
ascribed to two causes-——the lateness of the season and the whole- 
some check put upon the destructive habits of the sandboy and 
the destructive Cockney by the beneficent action of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. These are no longer allowed to work their 
wicked will on one of the fairest spots about London by converting 
Grass-clad hillocks into sand-flats, or by ruthlessly burning or: 
uprooting Furze, Broom, and Fern, Dame Nature has once more 
resumed her sway over this charming spot, and the whilom sterile 
eye on the west of the road leading to the “‘Spamarda” is slowly 
ecoming covered with verdure, The golden-blossomed Broom is 
making a most gorgeous show, and the duller glow of the Furze is 
following closely in ita footsteps. Asa true wild garden harmony in 
green and gold of raany tones, blended with patches of blne Veronica 
and Polygala, white Galinm, and rnddy-flowered Sorrel, with gleams 
of ochreous soil showing here and there amongst the green turf and 
tawny-tipped Bracken, Hampstead Heath in the pleasant mouth of 
June affords the beauty-loving eye a display of colour which the 
highest art may emulate, but can never equal. C. W. Qurs. 








NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Wintering Gladioli Out-of-doors.—What Mr. Divers 
states (Vol. AY., p. 493) respecting the strength of his Gladioli that 
had been leit out during the winter bears out what I asserted some 
time back eae not only Gladioli, but similar plants, and I am 
convinced that 1 Gladicli were allowed to remain in the ground 
iastead of being subjected to the unnatural process of drying and 
storing, that the majority of them would be all the better eae 
allowed to take care of themselves, In planting, however, In soils 
that are inclined to be stiff and wet, it is necessary to make proper- 
preparation for them by affording a little drainage tnderncath, which 
may be done by making use of any refuse material at hand, such as 
fnely-broken bricks or cinders. These should be placed low down in 
order that the plants may have plenty of depth in which ¢o grow 5 
and in filling up the holes it is always advisable to work in with the 
soil plenty of grit, such as the scrapings of roads or some sharp, clean 
sand, either of which will keep the bulbs clean and prevent them 
from rotting. Thus treated, most kinds will stand almost any 
weather, for if they are tolerably dry and comfortable, frost has but 
litle effect on them ; but, in order to render matters safe, it is easy 
to cover each patch when the borders are cleared in the autumn with 
a handful or two of Cocoa-nut fibre. his forras an efficient protec- 
tion and is not unsightly at any time, nor Hable to be scattered or 
blown away by winds in the way in which any lighter materials 
would be. There iy one thing that should be borne in mind when 
planting Glaciol or other bulbs of @ like character intended to be 
left out during the winter, and that is, to plant them dleeper than is 
usually done, the tendency being rather to raise themselves than cet 
lower, If those having Gladiol will try a portion of their plants in 
the ground where they grow, and compare them at the end of the 
summer with others that have been lifted, they will soon see how 
superior the former are to those lifted, a circumstance not to be won- 
dered at when we consider how much the stored Inilbs lose in weight 
from shrivelling, especially if they happen to he kept a little late in 
the spring.—8, D, 

Seedling Petunias,—These are extremely useful both for 
flower garden and conservatory decoration in suminer, and being so 
easily raised are well adapted for amateurs whose amount of class is 
generally limited. The seed should be sown in heat in Yebruary 
and the young plants, if pricked off into boxes, will acquire a good 
size by May for furnishing flower beds, A few, too, of the striped 
and double kinds, if potted on as they require it, will make nsefal 
specimens for the conservatory by midsummer. Petunias have been 
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so carefully hybridised and selected during the last few years that 
the produce from seed may now be relied on to yield really fine, 
well-rnarked flowers. We have seme belonging to the grandiflora or 
darge-fiowered section now flowering, the produce of seed sows this 
apriug, and the bloasoms are exceedingly attractive, being large m 
size, richly marked, and fringed at the edge, A few stakes to sup- 
ort the side growths ia all the training they require, and a rich 
ight compost, consisting of loam, rotten manure, leaf-mould, and 
sand, suits them acimirably. They should be carefully watered after 
being fresh potted, aa if the soil gets sadden they are labile to rat 
off at the base; but when well rooted they can scarcely be over- 
watered, and when in bloom weak liquid manure will assist greatly 
m prolonging the display, Under good cultivation they are seldom 
much aifccted by insect pests, but if green fly attacks them fumiga- 
tion with Tobacco smoke is the safest remedy, as the leaves, being 
downy, are itable to receive injury from dipping in solutions strong 
enouch to destroy insect life.—J. Groom, Linon. 


Monkshoods in the Wild Garden.—Amonest tall and 
vigorous herbaceous plants few are more suitable for wild and 
semi-wild places than Monkshoods. VThey are hardy and robuat 
enough to grow anywhere in shady or half-shady places. Their tall 
spikes, loaded with blue flowers, are very beautiful, as we can say 


froin having seen them naturalised in shrubberies, where a few tufts. 


were thrown out by accident amongst the soil in the autumn, and 
as they are rather short-lived in bloom and stiff plants, not quite sa 
manageable as Delphiniums ja the mixed border, they seem par- 
ticularly well fitted for the wild garden, The annexed illustration 
shows the common Aconite in a Somersetshire valley in company 
with the Butterbur and the Hemlock. In such a place its beauty 1s 
very striking. As many of our readers know, some of the Aconites 
are very polzonous, so much so, indeed, that many people will not 
allow them a place in their gardens for this reason alone; places 
outside the garden seem best for them. The larger rich blne kinds 
and the bluc anil white one are very beautiful grown in deep soils, 
In which they attain a great height. 

Eritrichium nanum.—I am glad to be able to tell you that 
J have tao plants of Eritrichitm nanum, which seem to me to be 
perfectly established on my rockwork without costing £160 (p. 492). 
Tt is true that I have not had them for a very long time, but they 
have both blossomed with me, and they have at least doabled in 
size since they were seuttome. Notwo plants in thé garden look more 
happy and completely at home than these two apecumensof Eritrishiam 
seem to be, I shall be much surprised and disappointed if they do 
not hold on well for a long time to come. The great thing is to cover 
their heads with a large piece of glass in the winter, while the sides 
are left quite open, Lowe more success 1m keeping Alpine plants 
to this recommendation of your correspondent ‘‘ W.” than anything 
else. IJtis simply invaluable, and there is seein an Alpine (I have 
not yet tried Bog plants) which cannot be grown here by its ad.— 
H. Ewsane, &¢, fohn’s, iycdte. 


Pulmonaria saccharata grandifiora.—in the foliage 
of thia Jarge red-flowered Pulmonaria, as produced by the planta as 
soon as the bloom ia over, may be found the characteristics of a hardy 
plant most attractive for summer bedding purposes. The growth 
rarcly exceeds § in, in height. The leaves are long, somewhat lan- 
ceglate, with a rich green ground and densely markel with white 
blotches, thus bearing a close resemblance to the foliage of a Dietf- 
jenbachia as respects markings. Strong plants of it will by the 
autumn cover a diameter of 18in., and the foliage will keep fresh and 
clearly marked all through the winter. It would be specially valu- 
able as an edging or carpet plant fo a bed of Cannas, but if would 
he handsome and cfective howsocver employed.—aA, D, 


Seedling Delphiniums.—dOne of the finest displays I ever saw 
is now being furnished by a bed of these 24 ft. long and 5 ft. wide. 
Unfortunately it is in the kitchen garden and in anything but a 
prominent position. The seeds were sown last spring aud the young 
plants parted and set out abont] ft. apart in September; in winter 
they were heavily mulehed, The cage this season has been truly 
marvellous ; some arenow 6 ft. high. ‘They vary in colour, size, and 
compactness of bloom, but as yet not a fower-stalk has developed 
itself which I can make up my mind to discard, while many spilces 
of bloom are truly magnificent and equal to any named varicties I 
‘ever saw. ‘Ehe seed was all home saved and gathered from the best 


sorts only, After this experience I shall never think if necessary to 


purchase any more named kinds.—H. M., Bromagrove. - 


Bougainvilleas at Monaco,—aAt the Villa Walewski, 
Monaco, there is a wall about fifty yards in length, facing south, and 
extending by the side of the approach from the entrance lodge to the 
house, This wall at the time of my visit in Aptil last waa covered 


from end to end with the blooms of Bougainvillea spectahilis, B, glabra, — 


and a lightacarlet variety (the name of which I do not know}; of these 
apectabilis occupied most space, and was, at least to my thinking, by 


far the most beautiful, the colour when grown in the open air being 
darker and richer than that of those seen at home under glass. The 
dazzling eflfect of this wall was very atriking, my attention being 
drawn to it from ita appearance at a conatderabledistanca off. Bougain- 
villeas at Cannes were alinoat killed by the severa winter, and scarcely 
showed any Howera.—J, H, W. T. 


mambucus laciniata, Variegzata.—This beautiful variety 
of the Parsley-leavec Elder looks strikingly handsome on Graaa, its 
beautifully variegated and deaply serrated leaves being very distinct, 
We have a buah-of it with shoots quite green, others very evenly 
variegated, and others of a pale lemon colour, resembling that of tha 
(xolden Feather Pyrethrimn. It ia extramely useful for decorative 
purposea, as its lace-hke foliage forms an agreeable garnishing for 
cut flowers or for table decoration.—J. Groom. 





ROSES. 
PFHE CULTURE OF ROSES* 


Situation.—a place apart from other flowers should be assigned 
te them, if possible, sheltered from high winda, but open and not 
surrounded by trees, as closencss is very apt to generate mildew ; 
where they cannot have a place to themselves, any part of the garden. 
best fulfilling these conditions will answer. 


SOi].—-A most important item in their successful culture. That 
in which they especially delight is a rich unctious loam, that feels 
greasy when pressed between the fingers. Where this ig not to be 
had the soil must be improved: if light, by the addition of loam, 
or even clay, well worked in ; where heavy, good drainage and the 
addition of coal ashes in small quantities will help it, but in such 
places draining is most important. 


stocks,—For standards (which are generally a mistake for non- 
exhibitors), the Dog Brier ia the stock; dwarfs may be either (1) on 
their own roots, (2} on the Manetti, (3) on the scedling Brier, (4) on 
Brier cuttings, The first area much longer time in making plants, 
and only some de well; 2, a very suitable stock for all soils, but apt 
to he too vigerous for weakly growers, and of late 3 has taken its 
place to a large extent, suits many varieties better, makes very atrong 
roots, and dees not throw up suckers ; 4 is very nearly similar, and 
penerally suttable for all soils. For Teas and Noisettes either 3 or 4 
aré Unquestionably the best, 


_Planting.—November is the best month, but if may be done any 
time when the ground isin good order during the winter months. 
In panne budded plants place the point of junction beneath the 
soil, as the Rose will then make roots, and the plant has a double 
chanee, Mix some loam and well-ratted manure together, open a 

ood-sized hole, and fill it with the fresh soil; plant firmly. Tea 

oses should be protected by Fern loosely scattered among them. 
Shorten any very long shoots, and, if exposed to winds, secure the 
plants by short stakes, 


Manuring,—Roses are strong feeders, and will take almost any 
amount of Manure; pig manure ig the best, except in hot soils, when 
cow manure is preferable; stable manure is generally available and 
pood. Exhibitors generally apply a top-dressing in apring, but it 
does not improve the appearance of the beds; a good top-dressing 
may be laid on the beda m autumn, and be dug in in the apring, 


Watering,—Wben coming imto bloom, if the weather be dry, 
give a good drenching twice or three times a weelt; continue after 
blooming to prevent mildew, If greater size be required, liquid 
manure aay be used, Syringe daily for green fly. 

Pruning,—This may be done any time after the beginning of 
March, according to the season, Cutout all wood over two years 
old and all weakiy shoots, Weak-growing kinds should be pruned 
hard, i¢., down to three or four eyes; stronger-growing kinds may 
he left longer, Cut to an eye that points ontwards, so as to keep 
the inside of the plant open. Teas and Noisettes require leas cut. 
ting back ; the tips should be shortened and the weak shoota cui out, 
and they should not be pruned until May. Use a good pruning knife 
a Sle aha toa sécateur, as it cats cleaner, and does not bruise 
the wood, : 


‘White-fHowered Aremone palmata.—tThis pretty addi- 
tion to early aummer-flowermg kinds of Anemones haa all the 
characteristics of the original species, from which it differs only in 
the pure white colour of ita flowers, We hope soon to sce it in 
ene cultivation, though at present it appears sormewhat scarce, 

tis now in flower in the herbaceous ground at Kew, 





x Relief Wints on the Culbure of Roses,” issued by the National Rose 
Society. - | 
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THE PLOUGH IN THE GARDEN, 


Propasty the day ia not far distant when all lerge vegetable gar- 
dena in this country will be cultivated by the plough to ae ee 
extent, and spade labour, except for a few special subjects, will be- 
come a thing of the past, The use of the plough within the garden 
walls has been suggested pretty often within late years, but the 
suggestion has not been as yet recerved with much favour. One chief 
reason of this is that our kitchen gardens are at present so planned 
and arranged that the plough could not be used to good advantage, 
| Phe ayatem of dividmg the ground enclosed into small plots or 
quarters devoted to both vegetables and fruit trees renders the use 
of the plough all but impracticable. Before it can be mtreduced suc- 
_eessfully we must remodel our vegetable gardens, and there is no 
valid reason why that should net be done, when new ones are formed 
or old ones have to be altered. Plough culture would also entail 
- larger gardens, for the close cropping system could not so well be fol- 
lowed ; but that would matter but little, for the extra grountl 
required would be cheaper than the extra labour incurred in space 
culture. First of all, it would be necessary to get rid of the idea 
that the kitchen garden must be an ornamental as well as a vegetable 
ground. The proprietor must come to regard it in the same light as 
one of his Whest or Turnip fields, 
aud nothing more ; and now with our 
' spring, surmmer, and wild gardens this 
. is not too much to expect. Gardeners 
would undoubtedly welcome the 
change, for the plough would save 
them much labour and anxiety. 

The present system of cropping 
kitchen gardens is the cause of much 
waste of time and labour. Far ex- 
ample, all main crops like Broceoh, 
Canliflowers, Peas, Bruasels Sprouts, 
_ Cabbages, &e., have mostly to be sown 
and atterwards transplanted, because 
perhaps at the time the quarters are 
not vacant to receive them, or that the 
time cannot be afforded to dig and sow 
the ground where the plants are to 
remain: but it would be better for ail 
such subjects if they could be thus 
treated, Every gardener knows that 
ail the Brassica tribe produce the best 
crops when the plants are sown where 
they are to grow, and that transplant- 
ing in roost instances is attended with 
acheck to growth if not worse evils, 
and huttoning in Cauliflower, which is 
the bughear of the Cauliflower grower, 
Would te unheard of almost if trans- 
planting could be abolished. Then 
the practice of sowing in beds and 
dividing every crop off from ifs neigh- 
bours entails an infinite amount of 
trouble, and is productive of weeds 
and filth; itis all ground that has to 
be kept clear to no particular purpose, 
and thea same may be said of sma 
plots or quarters. The more plots the 
greater the extent of useless margins, walks, alleys, and walk edgings, 
that have to be looked after. Keckoned up, 1i 1s simply astounding 
the extent of walks in some private kitchen cardens—gardens which 
the proprieters hardly look round once a year or more, The cost of 
producing kitchen vegetables and other crops for the touse really 
does not represent more than a portion, and that the least, pro- 
bably, of the cost of maintenance, the ecreater part of the labour 
expense being incurred in keeping and dressing walks and borders 
and vacant ground. Hence, too, it is that private gardens have got 
the name of being wnremunerative ; but as a matter of fact, vege- 
tables, if messured by their actual cost of production, and not saddled 
with the extra-expenses incurred for other purposes, are produced 

cheaper, asa rule, in private gardens than anywhere else, Thefault 
lies in the plan of our kitchen gardens, which entail a certain degree 
of good order and dressiness, irrespective of the necessities of vege- 
table culture, A garden laid out with trim walks and miles of Box 
and other edgings and fruit trees and flower borders locks simply 
disgraceful if not kept tolerably well wp to the mark at all points; 
hut do away with the necessity for such keeping and no one expecta 
it, and nothing appears to be wrong. Those who wish thew kitchen 
gardens kept up in flower garden style have a perfect right to have 
their wishes gratified, of course, but, as a matter of fact, nine-tenths 
of ouclarge private kitchen gardens are a shametobe seen. ITll-kept 
walks, worse-kept edgings, and untidy borders are a satire on the 
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atyle. Not long ago a certain hortiouliural society in the north teok 
ie the subject ot Pe hes ardens and offered a prize for the best 
plan, but nothing in the least origimal or better came of it, and the 
prizes were awarded to designa that were clearly faithful copies of the 
old style, and these same plans were afterwards pubhshed by a contem- 
porary as commendable, If the plough is to be employed in the 
garden, therefore this atate of things will have to be altered, What 
a gentleman will need for a garden in which to grow the whole of 
the main crops will be a piece of good ground from 3 acres to 6 acres 
in extent, according to the supply expected, and sheltered on the 
north-east and west sides by a belt of trees, and fenced to exclude 
game, unless he wishes to have it walled round, This piece shoule 
consist of one quarter intact, and at the most it meed only have a 
boundary road running round the outer skirts of it. One 
ortion of the ground might be set apart for the culture of small 
ush fruit {all fruit trees Hike Apples and Pears being contined to an 
orchard}, and the bushes should be planted in straight lines night 
across the quarter. Theremainder of the ground would, of course, 
be reserved for vegetables, and here all the Brassica tribe (including 
Turnips}, Spinach, Peas, Beans, Carrots, Bect, Parsnips, Onions, and 
Potatoes, &¢., could be sown or planted by the plough or seed dnill 
in sections without a break cr alley anywhere, The small French 
farmers, some of whom have only a 
little piece of ground not so large as 
some English kitchen gardens, follow 
this plan successfully, as may be seen 
by any one travelling on the railways 
in France, Of course early crops 
could be grown ot warm borders ag 
at present, but these form but a 
fractional portion of the crops of a 
kitehen garden. Such a garden as 
we have cescribed would, we submit, 
look much better and be much more 
easily managed than one laid out on 
the nsual complicated plan, We shall 
probably be met with the assertion 
that. ground worked by the plough 
would not be deep enough for many 
kitchen garden crops; but the ohjec- 
tion will barely held good. No doubt 
a deep soil is beneficial, and there 
need be no difficulty about trenching 
the ground decply im forming a 
kitchen carden, but the farmer has 
proved conclusively that as good root 
arops almost can be produced in the 
field as in the garden by intelligent 
culture, and that, too, where the soil 
isnot very deep. OQuehas only to pomt 
to the monstrons Mangolds, Beets, 
rand Potato, Furnip, Carrot, and 
Cabbage crops that are constantly 
raised as field crops in proof of this. 
+ should be borne in mind, bhow- 
ever, that very large vegetables are 
not always the best for kitchen 
usé, nor preferred. On the con- 
trary, moderate-sizel samples are 
always preferred by cooks; and, 
so far as this applies, the produce of the farm just suits his 
wants aswell as that of the garden. Another point connected 
with kitehen gardens that it is meedfal to mention 1s the situa- 
tion of the forcing and plant houses, which are generally placed 
in the kitchen garden, no matter how far these may he from the 
Tnhausion, sometimes as much as a mile, entailing a long journey on 


the part of the proprietor or his frienda when they wish to see the 


hathouses. Some portion of the forcing houses are best placed in or 
near the vegetable garden, but plant houses, Vinerica, and Peach 
houses, &c., might advantageously occupy a more ornamental posi 
tion im or mear the pleasure srounds, and not too far fromthe louse. 
They need not necessarily be in the vegetable field whire the plough 
is used, at least, and their absence will leave that departinent free 
to be treated for its own special purpose, We believe the plough ts 
cinployed in several market gardens about London, anit only needs | 
an example setting to show what can be done with 1f1n private gar- 
dens. Those who from any cause find their kHchen garden too ex- 
pensive to keep wp in the oli semi-ornamental style, and yet wish 
to saveit from becoming a half waste piece of ground, woukl do 
well to eradicate the unkempt walks and borders aucdturm the plough 
into it, A kitehen parden show at least he as cleanly and well 
cultivated as a farm, which ig cropped at considerably less cost, and 
where this cannot be doae something is wrong; but it 1s well known 
that hundreds of gentlemen’s gardens are m this plight. C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


Ailium pedemontanum.—Messrs. Backhouse & Sons, o 
York, have sent us a remarkably fine example of this bulbous plant 
which 1s without doubt the finest of all the Alliums in cultivation, 
Lt crowa about 1 ft. high, and has —o green grassy follage produced 
iu tufts, from which ariae slender fower-stems, terminated by a 
drooping umbel of bell-like blossoms of a deep mauve tint, and 
which last a considerable time in perfection. it 1a a native of the 
fee mountains of the south-east of France and north-west of 

tary. 


Cycads at Kew.—tThe rich collection of these handsome 
plants in the Palm house is now well worthy of a visit, as the ma- 
jority are developing new crowns of leaves. Dion edule, of which 
there are some grand examples, is particularly fine this season, a re- 
. mark which also applies to the majestic beads of the less rare 
imecephalartos Altensteim, H, Caffer, and its varicty semi-dentatua, 
which lg producing seyeral cones. The glaucous foliage of E. horri- 
dus and E. Lehmanni coutrasts finely with the deep green leaves of 
(yeas revoluta and C, circinalis, which are also unusually attractive. 
“The new KK, Friderici Guiltelmi is a highly ornamental species ; the 
dong comb-like leaves, being of a slightly glaucous hue, have a fine 
effect. A nearly allied kind, if not identical, is HE. mexicanus, which 
ig also named in some collections E, Williamsi. The Macrozamias 
from Queensland, and the Ceraiozamias from Mexic., too, are very 
alegant, and though not specially noteworthy, are at present bighly 
interesting, 


Double-fowered Potentillas.—We have received from 
Mr. Stevens’ garden at Byfleet some examples of these showy hardy 
plants, which are finer than we have ever before seen them. Some 

.of them measure fully 2 in. in diameter. They vary in colour from 

a deep rich crunson to a clear yellow, and im some flowers both 
colours are combined. They seen to be crosses between FP, atro- 
sanguinea and P. ingigwis, both Himalayan species with wrinkled, 
4rifoliate lewves, which are covered with silvery down on the under 
surtaces, 


New Variety of Iris Douglasi—aA distinet and well- 
marked form of this fine Californian Iris is now in flower in the Kew 
-collection. Its ioliage is more erect than that of the fype, without 
the conapicnous ribs on the surtaces and the reddisi: tings at the 
bases of the leaves. The flowers are of a creamy-white, delicately 
pencilled with mauve, and have a bioth cf orange colour on the 
laws. This variety waa collected at Santa Cruz, California, and 
-though not so showy ag many kinds is well worth imelucing iz every 
collection of Irises. 


unnemannia fumarisefolia.we met with a good speci- 
men of this handsome Mexican plant at Oakfield the other day. i 
is an erect-growing perennial from 2 ff. to 3 ft. high, with glaneons 
leaves, which, as lts speciiic name implies, resemble those of some 
of the Fumrtories. Ite flowers are large and showy, of a rich orange 


colour, and in form resemble those of the well-known Esehscholtzia: 


_ealifornica, lot superior to them, masmuch as they continue tn perfec- 
tion for a considerably longer period. 


Cypripedium irapeanum.—A considerable number of this 
rare Mexican Orchid was offered for sale at Stevens’ thia week, and 
As it seems it can now be imported successfully, we hope te see it 
more widely cultivated, az it is one of the finest of ercenhouse 
Lady's Slippers, The flowers, which are showy, have anu unusually 
large, bright yellow, pouch-like lip, and as many as seven blossoms 
are produced on each stem. Some of our mostskilful cultivators are, we 
find, now turning thetr attention to this interesting class of Orchids. 


Calliandra tereseminata,—Thia is now one of the most 
attractive plants in the Palm-house at Kew, If is a West Indian 
shrub about 6 ft. high, with a flattish head, which is studded pro- 
fusely with tasgel-like clusters of flowers, the stamens of which are 
Jong and whitish and the tipa of a reddish brown, The leaves con- 
sist of about three pairs of leaflets, which give the plants a light and 
elegant appearance. 


Nigritella suaveolens and N. coccinea..—Fhese two 
Alpine Orchisea are now very beautifully in flower in the York Nur- 
series. The eclour of thie former is a light soft rose, and its Howers 
are deliciously fragrant; that of the latter is bright searlet. They 
thrive well wnen planted in well-drained sandy peat.—R. P, 


Royal Horticultural Society.—<Arrangementa have been 
made for holding an evening /éfe in the gardens at South Kensington 
on Wednesday next. Upon this occasion various systems of electric 
lizhting will be displayed. The conservatory and the flower show 
tente will also be brilliantly uUhuminated. As the members of the 
International Telegraph Couference, now being held in London, will 


_ yellow, and the inside and margins of fhe sepals are covere 


- nursacry at Chelsea. 
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be present, every effort is being made to render this occasion 
one of the completest exhibitions of open-air eleotric lighting ever 
geen,. Ths whole of the arcades, nuaanaiee and exhibition tenta 
will be connected and lighted, so that in the ‘event of wet weather it 


will be possible to walk entirely round the gardens under cover. 


Calochortus Benthami—tThis rare and pretty species we 
saw afew days ago in flower at Kew. In stze and form of blossoms 
itis similar to C, elegans, but the colour of the flowers is deep rich 
with 
short, dense hairs of the same colour. Jt is a native of California 
whence 1t hag been lately imported suceeastully in quantity. 


Melons.—We have received from Mr, Gilbert, of Burghley, a 
fine fruit of his Netted Victory, a white-fleshed Melon of the very 
finest flavour, even this year when Melons, as a rule, are not remark- 
able in that respect, It is neavly related to his Victory of Bath, also 
a very fine Melon, and one to which many prizes have been awarded. 
Netted Vietory has also more than once been certificated, 


Hardy Rose-coloured Lily.—Messra. Frebel & Co. have 
sent us a photograph representing this beautiful variety of the 
comnion white Water Lily (Nymphaa alba) growing luxuriantly and 
fiowerlg abundantly in a large tank in their nurseries at Zurich. 
Tis Lily promises to bloom Ireely thia year at Kew, and we hope 
soon to see tt adorning our ornamental waters everywhere.. 

Qnecidium macranthum var. hastiferum.—A fne 
variety of this large-flowered Oncidium is now In flower in Mr. Bulls 
lé ia furnished with from forty to fifty blooms, 
each about Jin. across, with pale olive-yellaw sepals, bright yellow 
roundish petals, and a brewnish-crimson hastate lip aurmounted by 
a white crest. The fower-spike measures from 6 ft, to 9 ft. long; 
it is, like the type, a native of EHevador, 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias at Cheisea.—Messrs. Veitch 


_ & Sons still continue to produce improved varieties of this popular 


family of plants, the most recent results beimg remarkable not so 
much for the large size of the blossoms as for the rich and uncommon 
colours which they possess, varying, aa they do, from the most 
intense searlet to a pale rose, One variefy im particular is very 
beautiful, its flowers being of fine form and of a pieasmg cherry-rose 
tint. An extensive collection of the older varieties is also in full 
beauty and well worth a visit, 


Primula, capitata.—The flowers of this beautiful Himalayan 
Primrose assume a variety of shades in cultivation, and by far the 
finest form of it with which we have yet metis now in full beauty on 
one of the rockcried at Kew. Its blossoms, which are of a deep rich 
purple, are of large size, and contrast admirably with the white 
mealy substance with which the flowers are enveloped. Tt would be 
interesting to know if these fine varieties can be perpetuated by 
means of seed or by offshoots only, whieh would, we imagine, be 
rather a slow process. 

Hemanthus Kalbreyeri.—The brilliant effect which this 
showy bulbous plant produces when grouped in large numbers 1s un- 
surpassed by any other plant with which we are acquainted. The 
pumber of flowers borne on each stem is very remarkable, and as 
they develop in quick succession, thus supplying the places of those. 
that die off, the length of time the plants last mn flower Is accounted 
for. Such asight as that which we saw a day or two ago in Mr, 
Bull’s nursery ab Chelsea, where hundreds of plants of thus Haman- 
thus are now maasea of dazzling scarlet, 1s not often seer. 

Orchids at Chelsea.—The Orchid houses in Messrs. Veitch 
& Sons’ nursery are still gay with Odontogiossums, Masdeallas, and 
Oncidiums, including a fine example of the beautiful O. Lanceanum 
and various species of Lielias and Cattleyas. The most conspictous 
feature, however, is the fine display of East Indian kinds, consisting 
of a large number of Acrides odoratum with its numerous varieties ; 
also A. virens, A. maculosum, A. Larpente, A. Lobli, and the rare 
A. Schroaderi, all in vigorous bealth and bearing hundreds of fowrer- 
apikes, the aromatic perfume from which is delicious. The lematiy off 
time during which these Orchids continue in perfection, both im acu 
state and on the plants, much enhances their value for decorative 
purposes, for they have been in flower already a week or so, and will 
produce a succession of blossoms for several weeks to come. 


Special Prizes.—We are requested to state that the prizes 
offered for competition im ‘“‘ Class G” at the next meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society will be for twelve sorts of vegetables 
instead of thirtcen, omitting Globe Artichokes, which will not: be 
ready generally at that date. 


We learn that Mr, F. W. Moore, eldest son of the late Dr. Moore;, 
haa been appointed curator of the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, am 
appolatment whieh we are sure will give universal satisfaction, Mr. 
Moore has been for some time curator of the College Botanic Gardem, 
Dublin. We believe that all who know Glasnevin will feel that the 
best thing has been done in this case. 
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Mesera. Carter's Annuals.—The exhibition of these, now 
being held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, is well 
worth a visit, though, owing to the late unfavourable state of the 
weather, tt will yet be in better condition. 
pope annual border flowers, together with many that are as yet 
ittle known, but which as shown cannot fail to be appreciated. 
Amongst the older types the different strains of Gilias, Phloxes, 
Nemophilas, &., are particularly rich as regards variety of colour, 
The arrangement of the whole collection is, we consider, an improve- 
ment on that of former years, 








NOTES ON HARDY PLANTS IN FLOWER. 


Kew.—The present season has been highly favourable, im the 
light soil here, for the growth of the hardy plant collection, though 
there is yet a comparative dearth of bloom. Amongst bulbous 
plants Alliam ceruleum and A. MacNabianum are worthy of note, 
especially the former, the deep blue globular heads of flowers 
of which are such an uncommon occurrence. A. atropurpureum 
‘haa the deepest red flowers of any, though not such an ornamental 
pliant as A. MacNabianum. The white-fowered Bearded Harebell 
{Campanula barbata alba} isa pretty plant well worth growing, as 
is also the type. Pentstemons are showy just now, and, in addition 
to those previously alluded to, we noticed P. Wiigitft and other 
choice kinds. Amongst Irises the original type of MKsemopter’s 
Tris ig very beautiful, though inferior in form to some of the varieties 
that have sprung from it. The Portuguese Iris (Xiphion Insitani- 
cum} is the best of the yellow-flowered kinds, its rich colour being 
very attractive. The Japanese variety of I, aibirtca 1s much superior 
to the type; it resembles I. sanguinea in size, but if is a shade or 
two lighter in colour. Dianthus dentosus, one of the prettiest of 
Pinks, has flowers of a bluish-purple colour about the size of a 
florin and toothed at the edges, It is very dwarf and produces 
flowers in abundance. Amongst Alpines the rarest in flower are 
Kidraianthus punulioruam aud H, carcimum; they are, however, 
scarcely in a condition to comment on their merits. Anthemis 
Aizoon, an interesting Composite with narrow, hoary leaves arranged 
in a rosette-like tuft, is producing white fower-heads 2 im, across. 
The Edelweiss is growing here in an ordinary border larger than we 
have yet seen it, the flower-heads being nearly 3 in. across; but its 
leaves are almost devoid of the characteristic white down with 
which specimens grown in high Alpine regions are furnished, 


Wimbledon Park,—The garden of G. Joad, Esq., at Oakfield, 
ao richly stocked with hardy plants, is now highly teresting, the ma- 
jority of them being in flower, Notonly does the collection represent 
plants in general cultivation, but it also contams many that are 
prohably not in cultivation elsewhere in this country, a remark which 
applies more particularly to rare European plants, to which Mr, 

oad pays especial attention. Various methods are resorted to here 
in order to ensure successful treatment of hardy plants, for, besides 
the extensive rockeries and beds out-of-doors, there is a capitily 
constructed rockery under glass and spacious houses for the tender 
kinds and those little known and of doubtful hardiness, Amongst 
the rarer of the Alpine plants we noted the prethy dwarf Ansdrosace 
Wulfeniana, from the Styrian Alps, a plant which grows im dense 
rigid tufts about 2 in, high, and which are studded with vivid rosy 
blossoma, A. glacialis is another compact-prowing species, but the 
flowers in this case are smaller and of a paler hue than those of A. 
Wulfeniana. The Himalayan A. lanuginosa, too, 1s well established 
in a deep crevice of the porous tufa, with which the rockery is con- 
atructed, and so placed that its long slender branches of silky leaves 
hang orer a dry ledge, an indispensable condition as regards its suc- 
cesaful culture. Another Himalayan gem oi rare beauty is the 
Hoary-leaved Cyananthua (C, incanus). Though reputed to be diffi- 
eult to cultivate, it succeeds admirably with Mr. foad planted on 
the indoor rockery, where if is now covered with pretty violet- 
ets flowers. The Mont Cenis Harebeli, though perhaps not so 
showy as many others, is nevertheless an extremely rare and inter- 
esting species.. It grows but] in. or 2m. high, is taited m habit, 
and produces gmall funnel-shaped blossoms singly on slender atailks. 
Here we met with the singular Lewisia rediviva in flower. its 
blossoms measure about 2 in, across, are of a boght rose timt, and are 
saxrounded by a few fleshy erect leaves. It is so dwarf that the 
Wewers appear to be lying fat on the sol. Fine examples of Cam- 
panula fragilis, with its branches covered with blossoms, hang over 
the ledges of the recka, and when seen in such 2 thriving condition 
iti ae one of the prettiest of the Harebells, One of thea finest of the 
‘Silenes in undoubtedly 8. virginica, which we aaw here in full beauty. 
Its fiowers are as brilliant as those of a scarlet Pelargonium, and the 
petals are beantifally fringed. The little Grass-leaved Lithospermum 
(L.. petreeum) is thriving here better than we have hitherto seen 1, 
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and produces ita pretty deep blue flowers in profusion. It requires 
apparently a dry position during winter in order to grow 1b success- 
fully. The Pelargonium-dowered Erodiam (F. pelargonifiorum), 
succeeds well in this house and flowers very freely. [tis somewhat 
stragoling in habit, but its blossoms are very pretty, bemg pure white 
with two conspicuous purple-black blotches on the upper petals, from 
which radiate faint pencillings. The charming little Erpetion reni- 
forme ig quite at home in one of the nooks in the rocks, and 1s 
covered with its pretty Viclet-like blossoms. Various kinds of Ixia, 
Babiana, Sparaxis, &c., succeed admirably here, and enliven the sur- 
roundings with their gay spikes of bloasoms, Such planta as Ver- 
onica taurica, Erodium macradenum, Gazania ringens, and a host of 
other Alpines of the commoner type may he seen im masses, and are 
now covered with flowers. The Nepalese Poppy (Meconopsis ne- 
palensis}, too, is a noble occupant of this house; also the showy 
Lilium tenuifolium and Calochortus splendens. In outside borders, 
amongst a host of plants in flower, we noted a fine example of one of 
the Rocky Mountain Pentstemons with long dense racemes of clear 
cerulean-blue flowers, Most of the Geraniuma are in flower, in- 
cluding the handsome G. armenum, one of the best of the large- 
growing kinds, and the pretty G. subcaulescens with its rosy bles- 
soma, with a deep purple centre, is also the most desirable of the 
dwarf species, together with ita near ally, G. cinereum, which is 
similar in growth and habit, but with the black spot im the blossoms. 
Helenium Hooperi is one of the showiest of the Composite family at. 
present in flower, the rich orange flower-heada being highly attrac- 
tive. The same remarks apply to Senecio Doronicum, which is 
amongst the finest of the Groundsels, as it is of dwarf growth with 
flowers of a similar colour, but smaller inaize. 5. abrotanfolius 1s not - 
often met with in flower, but here we saw it in fine condifion, 
producing several of its bright crange-coloured fower-heads. Arnica 
montana is another good Composite and well worth growing. It is 
yet too early for most of the Larkspurs, though the Cashmere species 
(Delphinium cashmerianum) has for some time been in flower, anil a 
very desirable plant it ia, as it is dwarf and flowers in profusion, 
The Caneasian Primrose {Primula luteola} we saw here finer than 
we have yet met with it; the plants are crowing under the shade 
of a wall, which seems to suit if admirably, The Sikkim Primrose 
(P. sikkimensis) growing in the same spot was also remarkably fine. ; 
Cynoglossurn montanum is one of the best of the Borage-worts, ancl 
makes a showy object for some time, and quite as rich in colour as 
Mertensia virginica, which is so much esteemed. The Pea family 
was Dumerously represented, the most uoticeable being the [beman 
Coronilla (C, iberica), which 1s now cay with its large heads of bnght 
yellow blossoms hanging over the ledges of the rockwork. Another 
desirable dwarf plant is Astragalus vaginatus, which produces its 
rich deep purple flower-heads abundantly. Orobus canescens Is one 
of the most useful plants of its kind and very showy, and keeps in per- . 
fection for along time, The Harebells thrive capitally in this garden, 
judging by the large plants of the white Campanula nobilis alba, C. 
barbata, C. eximia, C, turbinata, and others; the last-named apecies. - 
is without doubt one of the finest of all the dwart kinds, and quite 
unsurpassed by any of the newer species. Various kinds of terres- 
trial hardy and half-hardy Orchids Mr. Joad grows very successfully. 
Those now in flower comprise the, rare Satyrium aureum, the pretty- 
Orchis laxiflora, and others Jess rare, The rarer of the Adpimes in 
flower on the open rockeries include the neat-growing Trifolnu uni- 
florum, which ia so seldom met with; Linaria origanifolia, one of the 
prettiest of all the species; Armeria juncea, figured in Tur GARDEN 
(Vol. XIV., plate 146); Achillea Clavennz, Anthemis Aizoon, and 
Anthyllis erinacea, a singular dwarf shrub covered with spines and 
producing small purplish flowers abundantly. Gypsoplila cerastioides. 
is also a charming little plant, quite distinct from ite large-growing 
and straggling congeners, and should adorn every rockery. Of the 
rare European plants, Sanuesurea discolor {a dwarf species with 
bluish flowers}, Chamepence gnaphaloides (a spectes with no prickles 
on the leaves}, Achillea macrophylla, and others were particularly 
noteworthy, 


Bromsgrove,—The rockeries here have been and are beantiful 
in spite of the constant heayy rains, Tberises have been unusually 
prolific of bloom; also Phlox frondosa aud subulata; Saxtifrags 
pyramidalis bears dozens of delicately-branched candelabra ; Linum 
narbonense has survived the winter in most cases and is blooming 
well, and Aquilegia coerulea has never done so well, although quite. 
unprotected through the long winter and tardy spring. HE have suc~ 
ceeded in raising and blooming Aquilegia grata from seed, supplied 
by Mr, Thompson, of Ipswich, Itis a Lttle gem ; untfortonately its.. 
dehcate blooms have been sadly splashed by the mud surge which 
the late raing have raised. Bedding plants are late and unsatisfac- 
tery, butwe had no difficulty in raising an ample stock of Mentha 
Pulegium which many people scem to have lost. | have seen some 
Viola blooms raised by Messrs, Dickson, of Edinburgh, winch will 
cause genuine delight and surprise when sentout. Twoln particular - 
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{noted of different shades of blue, large in size, perfect in shape, 
and thick m substance. Itwould really seem unpossible to improve 
on these lovely flowers. Has any one grown Viola picturata? It is 
alittle gem. I should like to try it with pink Daisies ; the harmony 
Would be charming,—H, M. 

Kirkestall,—lust now the best blooming plants on my rockerics 
are the Helianthemuma, such as Royalty, Rosy Gem, Purity, Orange 
Perfection, and vulgare. Silene alpestria has snow-white fowera of 
ge substance, and they do not sniler as those of most plants now 

o from heavy vain; Lychnis echaleedonica fl,-pl. is very showy : 
Aquilegia chrysantha, in a moist position, las increased in size very 
much, and is just begmming to bicom freely ; Dianthuses are doing 
well; D. alpinus and D. neglectus are now both in bloom; patches 
of Veronica rupestris are sheets of rich dark blue; V. verbenacea, 
too, 1s now abrts best, No rockery should be without these two 
Veronicas ; they are always to be depended upon; they are vigorous, 
and produce abundance of flowers of an unusual shade of colour, 
Allmy Campanulas have made a good deal of growth, and are now 
beginning to flower freely, A few of the hardy Geraniums, too, 
are dense bushes of healthy foliage, dotted with rather frail blooms, 
Of Aster alpinus with its antique-cclonred flowers, we have good 
chumps which are very effective. _JoHn Woop, 

Tottenham,—The suetne looking Iris sugiana is now finely in 
flower on the rockery in Mr. Ware’s nursery; it apparently thrives 
best when planted on elevated, well-drained spota. Its sombre- 
éinted flowers are quite unlike those of any other hardy plant. 
Amongst hardy Cypripediuma the rare little C. candidum is flowering 
freely ; its blossoms are a trife smaller than those of C. parviflorum ; 
the sepais are of the same colour as those of that kind, burt the lipis 
about 1 in. Jong and egg-shaped, pure white, andshining. Amongst 
Calochorti we noticed (, clegans and its large-lowered varieties 
Nuttalli and Maweanus; also the beautiful yellow C, pulchellus. It 
is yet too early for Lilies, but Lilium tenuifolium, one of the mast 
sraceful and pretty kinds, is already producing its scarlet, turban- 
shaped blossoms. Mores pavonia, a pretty Cape bulbous plant, has 
Howers from 14 in. to 2 in. across, pure white with deep blue spots 
at the angles of the corolla. The whrte-Howered form of Lychnis 
Laagasce: is very pretty, and it is quite as free flowering as the 
original kind. The double-fowered Geum coccineum is certainly 
one of the most useful of hardy plants; its blossoma are as double 
- those of a Pelargonium, and they last considerably longer in per- 
ection. 


Tring.—TI send you flowera of two plants which are now con- 


-apicuous for their delicate beauty in my garden at Drayton-Beau- 


champ, Tring. The sprays of small white flowers are those of 
Cotoneaster nummulartefolia, which I hayvetrained into a standard 
some S ft, high; the branches spread and weep in a most praceful 
manner, and are perfectly smothered with buuches of little pure 
white blooms, The Vetch J received im seed some five years ago 
from the Goutinent as Viclaarmena, Jt has flowered every summer 
but never with such healthful and elegant luxuriance as at the 
present time, If appears to he impatient of heat and drought, and 
the late moist and sunless sprig seems to have sutted it exactly. 
According to Eoiasier’s ‘‘ Flora Grientaliz,” Vol. Ii, p. 5838, Vicia 
armena=— ¥. persica var. stenophylla, and is a nutive of Mount 
Saahend, near Aderbidjon, im Armenia. {ft ta a plant which ought 
to be in every garden, but If 1s not easy to propagate, It has not 


.at present ripened seed with me.—H. Haneur Crewe, 


EFFECTS OF THE WINTER. 


Tre following is the condition of the more tender plants and shrubs 
in South Derbyshire after the late exceptionally severe and prolonged 
Winter :— 

Kirtep.—Chamerops Fortunei, Agave americana, Myrtle, Sweet 
Verbena (Aloysia citriodora}, Passiflora cerulea, Gum Cistua (tao 

lants}, Mesembryanthemums, Echeveria secunda, Crinum Mooret, 
Pe portia Yetehi, B. Freebeli, B. Peareei, Convolynlus Cneorum, 
Aguilegia cwrulea, Bravoa geminitlora, Iris alata, I. tingttana, 
I. eaucasica, Liltum Krameri, Fritillaria oranensia, F. recurva, Tri- 
toma grandis, Commelina ccelestia, C. ¢c. var. alba, Wallflowers, 
single and double (all but four plants}, 

InsvnuD VERY SsVeRELY.—Bay, Arbutus, Aucuba japonica. 

InsuRED, BUT Hecovering Rartoty.—Common Laurel, Magnolia 
grandiflora, Berberis Darwint, Gim Cistus fone plant), Hacallonia 
macrantha, Tritoma Dvaria, Pampas Grass, Telleborus lividus, Gun- 
nera scabra, Schigostylis coccinea, Irie etylosa, Laurustinus. 

EscaPEp Uniniveep (having been protected with matting or 
Fern Jitter).—Camellia, Chameropa excelsa, Amarylhe Ackermanni, 
A. vittata rubra, Lilitm ciganteam, Ll. anratum, L, Thomsonianum, 


Sella maritima. 


EscaPep Uninsornep (without any protection),—Araucaria imbri- 
eatu, Abies Dougiasi, Cedrus Deodara, Wellingtonias, Huonymus 
japonicus, H. variegatus aureus, Bignonia radicans, Hydrangeas, Fro- 
peolum speciosum, Tricyrtia hirta, Agapanthus umbellatus, Lilium 
speciosum, L. monadelphum, &, pardalinum, L, eximimn, Hyacmthns 
candicans, Gladiolus gandavensis, G. Colvilh, Watsouias, Tris Ksemp- 


fei, I. Histrio, I. reticulata, Orchis foliosa, Primula cortnacides, 
Rose Maréchal Niel (on south wali), Pardanthus chinensis, Tritonia 


aurea, Anomatheca cruenta, Babianas, Zephyranthes candida, Pan- 
eratium ilyricum, P. maritimum, Libertia pulchella, DL. asurea, Nar- 
cissus Tazetta (several varieties}, N. triandrus, N, Bulbocodium, N 
Grelai, Chionodoxa Forbesi, Tulipa persica, T. Greigi, T. Kelpakosw- 
skiana, T. Haageri, ‘I. celsiana, Broclina coccinea, B, congesta, Tri- 
teleia laxa, Crinum capense, Sternbergia Intea, Dicentra spectabilis, 
Plumbaco Larpenta, Clenatiags. Myosotia dissitiflora, Papaver al- 
ginum, Fritillaria persica, 

Roses of ali kinds have auffered severely, and the losses are too 
numerous to mention. Houao Harrcrk CREWE. 

Calke Abbey, Derby. 
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CATALOGUE ®F CALIFORNIAN FERNS. 


PoLyropiom {(Polypody}.—Vulgare (~.}, northern; Scoulert (H. & 
G.}, central, rare; californicum (Kaulf}, common, There are sey- 
eral other species credited to California, I think a careful study of 
the penus as it occurs in our Static would reduce the number ‘of 
species to one or two. PP. californicum is exceedingly variable, ac- 
cordimg to the place in which it grows, fits different forme have led 
to a variety of names, such as intermedium faleatum, occidentale, 
&c. 5 but there doea not seem to be need for so many species. And 
Ht ig possible that P. vulgare, which is credited to northern Cali- 
forma and Oregon, may include all the rest, - ; 

GYMNOGRAMME {Gold and Silver Fern},— Triangulans (Hanlh, 
common. A beautiful plant with deep green leaves on the upper 
aide, and silver or golden-dusted underneath, according to age. 

Notuotasa (Cloak Fern},—Candids {Hocker}, southern; Parryi 
{Katon}, southern; Newberryi (Eaton), southern, These beautiful 
little Ferns are not found much north of San Diego. The N, New- 
berryi is a beantiful velvety Fern of uncommon attraction. N. can- 
dida has a ine coloured powder, somewhat like that of our 
Gymnocramimne, 

CHEILANTHES (Lip Pern}. — Californics (Mett.}, ‘Lace Fern.” 
santa Barbara, Sau Fhego, Santa Cruz, Yosemite, and north to Butte 
County, somewhat rare, rocky crevicea; viselda (Davenport), 
south-eastern to Downicville, discovered by Lemmon and Parry ; 
Coopers {faton}, southern, Santa Barbara: graciilima (Haton}, 
northern; Fendleri (Hooker), from Mt. Diablo, south; Clevelandi 
(Eaton), southern ; myriophylla (Deav.}, Lake County to San Diego, 
A cerns genie, most a anans in dry and barren regions, among 
rocks. 

CRYPTOGRAMME (Allosorua of some authors}.—Acrostichoides (RK, 
Brown), western side of the Sterras, from northern to southern. 

Pett@a (Cliff Brake}. — Breweri (Eaton), high Sierras, Hope 
Valley ; Bridgesi (Hooker), high Sierras; Wrightiana (Hooker}, 
high central Sierras to San Diego; ormithopoua (Hooker), common on 
gandy hillsides, central; brachyptera (Baker), northern Sierras ; 
andromedatfolis (Fee}, common from Santa Crug south; denaa 
{Hooker}, Yosemite and in Sierras, nerth and south, A very prethy 
genus of Ferns, easily cultivated, and improved as house planta or 
outdoors, 

Prenis (Common Brake}.— Aquilina (L.), found everywhere around 
the globe. Onrais a variety called lanuginosa, and only differs from 
the type in having a kind of woolly hair growing on the fronds, 

Aptantum (Maidenhair). — Pedatum (2), moist shaded cliffs 
of atreams throughout the State, as well as United States; emar- 
ginatum (Hooker), similar localities, but more general, Thia 13 the 
A, chilense, central and southern; tricholepis (Fee, }, said to be found 
by Nuttall at Monterey--I have never seen it; Capillus-Veneris 
(L.j, southern. 

- Lomarra (Jointed Pod Fern},—Spicant (Desv,), from Santa Cruz to 
Oregon, deep ravines in mountains, rare below central California. 
The fruiting fronds resemble slender Bean poda, 

- Woopwapnpra (Chain Fern).—Radicams var. americana (Hooker), 
from Santa Cruz Mountains to Santa Barbara, also north in Yuba 
County. One of our largest and most showy Ferna; tn the moun- 
tains about springs, 

| ASPLENIT SL (Spleenwort)-—Trichomanes (L.), var. Incisum (Moore), 
San Diego; Filix-foemina (Bernk.), common along beds of mountain 
streains throughout the State: var. rheticum {Moore}, found by 
Miss Pelton, 1877 ; locality not given. 

Precorrenrs (Beech Fern).—Polypodicides {Fee.), said to exist in 
northern California; alpestris (Mett.), highest Sterras; found by 
Miller and Lemmon, : 
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Asprprom (Shield or Wood Fern)._Munitum (Kaulf), central and 
northern; the varieties nudatum and imbricans (Haton} are found in 
the Sierras ; aculeatum (Swartz), in Santa, Cruz Mountains, one form 
of this has been known as A. californicum; nevadense (Katon), 
Sterraa; patens (Swartz), Santa Barhara; argutum (Kaulf), central 
and southern, perhaps north. 

Crstorrerts (Bladder Fern).—Fragilia (Berok.), throughout Calt- 
fornia, including the variety dentata {Hooker}, extremely variable. 
a W'copsl4,—Scopulina (Eaton), found by John Muir, probably in the 

ierrag. 

Borrycurum (Moonwort).—Simplex (Hitch.}, Yosemite; ternatam 
(Swartz), northern Sierras; yirginianum (Swartz), locality not given, 

There are sixteen genera and forty-three species of Ferns in Cali- 
fornia, and further discoveries will doubtless increase the number ; 
While it is likely some few species mentioned may not hold good, but 
‘come within other specific limits. —Califoraia Horticulturist, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Asparagus.—The writer on Asparagus (Vol. KV., p. 467} must 
have been singularly unfortunate in che actanics of green which he has 
‘tasted to be able to compare them adversely with the blanched heads 
that appear to have given him so much satisfaction, or else he must 
Have a different taste from that of most people who know what good 
Asparagua ig. If white Asparagus is sc much superior to the green, 
how comes it that in private gardens where the best of everything is 
produced there is no demaud for it, and it is only in cities and towns 
where people hardly know what itis to have good fresh vegetables 
blanched Asparagus is tolerated. That the green may deteriorate 
‘by exposure and become bitter I ean readily wnderatand, and it is 


just possible that the white having nothing to lose in favour may be | 


improved thereby. I see it is remarked in a late number of Tas 
GaRDEX that the best French Asparagus has pinkish points, which 
clearly shows that that slight particle of colour is an improvement 
on the hlanched, and it is onlyreasonalle to supposethat an extratinge 
would improve it still further. In the same paper it is also admitted 
that the best English haa a shade of green on the top, which is the 
very thing [ have all along stated, and I contend that the more there 
ig of it the better it is, The subject is an important one and is 
worthy of free and full discussion, for if there is any advantage to 
be derived by nope soil on the beds to prevent Asparagus being 
exposed to the light, by all means let us resort to the practice, 
blanched Asparagus what can there be but crude, unconverted sap? 
and if whiteness had anything to do with improving it, why then the 
Belgian and Dutch ought to be the best, as it appears that what 
they grow and send is whiter than any.—8. D. 

Seakale for Forcing.—As far as my experience goes I agree 
with J. 8, W.” (p, 620) that there is no oveasion to have two- 
year-old plants for forcing if anything like good cultivation be given 
to seedlings the first year. Laat winter I forced a quantity of plants 
and cut the produce within nine months of the date at which the 
seed was sown, and it was quite equal to that from purchased plants, 
which, although a parently much stronger, are as a rule most ruth- 
dessiy broken in lifting, At the same time I prefer raising part of my 
stock from sets or pieces of roots for the earliest forcing, and reserve 
seedling beds for a late supply, as even weakly-looking crowns if left 
in the ground and blanched will furnish very serviceable dishes for 
late use. We all know how tenacions of life Seakale is, but at the 
same time the more the reots are broken off in removal the less 
size and weight there must be in the produce. A season like the 
present is greatly in favour of sets, as seeds of all kinds start slowly, 
and when they do start they get badly injured by slugs, while 
pieces of roots wintered in sand and planted in rows 2 ft. apart are 
now making fine plants. Seedlings, if sown in good soil early and 
thinned out go as to have plenty of room in which to develop their 
leaves, will astonish those who have hitherto only sown thickly in 
seed beds.—J. Groom, Linton Park, Maidstone, 

Culture and Uses of Tomatoes.—In growing Tomatoes 
out-of-doors im a climate like that of England, the nearer you can 
grow them to the ground, keeping them free from the splash of the 
rain, and tlie ae surface of ant you can expose, not simply to 
‘the aun, but also to the heat radiated from the earth's surface, thea 
better. In India I uged te srow them extensively on a horizontal 
framework of Bamboos, tied te stakes about 18 in. from the ground. 
J have done the same in England, using some old sheep hurdles rest- 
ing on blocks about Sin, high ; the ‘lomato spreads over the bar of 
the hurdis and ripens better than even when trained to the wires of 
@ south wall, This hint, if new, may be of use to Tomato erowers, 
The ripe Tomato, as a rule, is used by Englishmen only as sauce or in 
soup; split into twe, and fried with bread erumbs itis delictous : 
sliced raw with Onions and dressed with oil and vinegar, it makes 


the tastiest salad possible; and covered with strong vmegar and 
kept in jara, it can be preserved for months, ready when required to 
do duty asasalad, But it is not only the ripe Tomato that is of 
use, ‘The large quantities of green Tomatoes that are thrown away 
late in the autumn, not heing sufficiently advanced to ripen of them- 
selves, can be converted mto the most lucioua jams or tasty pickles. 
The green Fomato forms the best vehicle for either sugar as a pre- 
mek or vinegar ag a pickle of any vegetable substance grown,— 
snes 


Keeping Asparagus Fresh,—tThe following plan of pre- 
serving Asparagus fresh for several daya may be of service to your 
réeaclers. e never allow the heads to more than break through the 
ground, and the beds are iooked over three times a day. In order 
to keep the heads fresh we have holes dug in a shady situation, and 
here we lay those that are not required for the day’s consumption, 
covering them lightly with mould, and placing a tile over the hole to 
exclude rain. In this way the delicate flavour of the Asparagus 1s 
entirely preserved, Tmay add that our cock peels every stick of 
Asparagus before boiling, and itis a rare case In which any is not 
eatable to the very end.—Constaxy READER. 


Birds and Seeds.—Finches I find to he the most destructive 
seed eaters ; even nets, sometimes, no matter how well secured, fail 
to keep them out. Where one sows perhaps a dozen or a score of 
different sorts of Broccoli and other winter greens, to dress them 
with red lead and keep each kind separate is a tedious operation ; 


| but for Turnips, Radishes, and Peas, the matter is very simple, and 


involyes no trouble or expense worth ze only Tt is only neces- 
sary to put the seeds we intend sowing in a basin or some other 
vessel, scatter a little lead over them, add a very small quantity 
of water, and mix the whole together till each sced bas taken on A 
coat of red, If this was more regularly attended to there would not 
be so many complaints of loss of crops from the depredations of 
birds and mice.—-E. Hopnay. 


Rosette Colewort.—In 1 good many private cardens Cole- 
Worts are not much grown. Where it is the enstom to allow the 
Cabbage stems, from which the spring and summer Cabbages have 
been cut, to remain for a secoud crop, there is generally plenty of 
young, tender hearts equal to Coleworts without making a special 
sowing or planting, But often during severe winters, as was the 
case In many gardens last winter, the old Cabbages were destroyed 
whilst the young Coleworts remained uninjured, proving that it is 
hardly wise to depend upon one source of supply. If the Rosette 
Coleworts be sown now thinly in drills they will be fit to transplant 
about the end of next month, and may he planted as a catch crop 
to fill up vacancies anywhere, giving each plant about a square foot 
to grow in,—I, Hoppay, 








VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR MARKET. 


Owions.—For good Onions there is always a large demand, 
and latein the season they fetch high prices, In nearly all market 
gardens round London Onions are grown to a large extent both 
as summer and winter crops. In the neighbourhood of Lea 
Bridge large fields are devoted to them, and from this district 
come large quantities of the finest produce brought to market. 
Great breadths of Onions are aiso grown at Fulham, Chis- 
wick, Deptford, and Mitcham, the land thereabouts being 
hight and rich and well suited for their culture. The main 
spring sowing, which consists usually of the Deptford and 
Reading varieties, is made as soon after the middle of Febru- 
ary a3 the condition of the soil and weather permits. If the 
seed be good and is sown broadcast, 9 Ib. to 12 1b. per acre is 
used, but if sown in lines enly 8 Jb. to the acre is needed. 
Land intended for Onions is generally roughly trenched during 
winter and thrown into ridges, so as to become thoroughly 
pulverised aud sweetened by the action of frost, During dry 
weather m February the ridges are levelled and the surface 
rendered smooth by raking and rolling, after which the seed is 
sown either broadcast or in drills 9 in. to 10 in. apart. If 
swall pickling bulbs be desired, seed is sown broadcast at the 
rate of 20 lb. per acre. After sowing, the seed is raked or 
harrowed in, and the operation is completed by rolling the 
surface firm and even, After the young Onions appear above 
the ground, weeding and thinning are proceeded with as may 
be required. The varieties generally selected by growers for 
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market are the Reading or White Spanish, Deptford, Brown 
Spanish, and James’ Keeping, The Silver-skin, for pickling, 
and the White Spanish, Lisbon, and Tripoli varieties are sown 
in August to produce young salad Onions for winter and 
bulbs for spring use. The Deptford variety is one of the 
best sorts, producing heavy, firm buibs, which keep well 
through the winter mouths, Broadcast sowing ts considered 
the best for spring-sown erops, as involving less labour ; and 
as the bulbs, after thinning, stand at regular distances apart 
over the whole area, the produce per acre is considerably more 
than when sown in beds or hnes, Seed sown in the autumn 
is, however, sometimes drilled on beds 4 ft. or 5 ft, wide, 
these being divided by narrow alleys which serve as walks for 
Jabourers who weed the beds and draw the crop as reqnired 
for market, but this crop is also often sown broadcast, 

Onion seed takes a lone time to germinate, but if the 
sround be clean and weil tilled, weeds will not appear much 
sooner than the Onions, or, at least, not so thickly as to choke 
them. As soon as the Onions have fairly come up, women 
or nen accustomed to Onion cleaning are set to work amongst 
them. These operators are furrished with the short-handled 
24-in,-wide hoes, with which they hoe down the weeds and thin 
the whole crop with wonderful certamty anc expedition, The 
field is marked off into strips for the guicance of the hoers, 
to each one of whom there is a space of 6 ft. given, so that were 
four cleaners employed the strips would each be 24 ft, wide. 
People accustomed to this work do not trample carelessly about; 
nor, indeed, can the crop be materially damaged by doing so, 
for the Onions that are thus prostrate to-day are nearly erect 
tomorrow. Hach plantation is generally cieaned by this 
means three times curing the season, the last cleaning being 
made about the end of June or early in July, and any large 
weeds that appear after that time are pulled out by the hand. 
Towards the end of August or early in September the Onions, 
being ripe, are harvested when dry, Those that are green 
anc thick-necked are laid aside for immediate sale; but the 


firma and sound bulbs, particularly of the Deptford kind, are - 


either cleaned of any loose scaly skins and spread out a few 
inches deep over the floor of a loft, or tied mto bunches and 
strung in pairs over poles or on pega in a loft or shed, so that 
they can be marketed at any convenient season during winter 
and spring, 

The profits on a good crop of spring-sown Onions are com- 
paratively large, although the prices vary considerably im 
some seasons, Sometimes as much as £45 per acre is made 
of them by the grower, the purchaser being at the expense 
of harvesting the crop. At other times, however, £30 per acre 
is considered a good price. The silver-skinned Onion, which is 
grown largely for pickling, is sown on good land, the plants 
being left as thickly as they come up, as the closer they are 
torether the sooner they will cease growing In summer and 
the better they will ripen their bulbs. Good clean bulbs 
realise from 8s, to 10s. per bushel in the market. The 
autumn sowing of Onions is made on ground cleared of 
Cauliflowers, Cabbages, or other early crops, in the end of 
July for drawing in a young state from September onwards, 

‘but, the main sowing is not made till about the middle of 
August. The autumn sowings are, as a rule, made in beds 
about 5 ft, wide, and the seeds are covered deeper than those 
of the spring sowings. Autumn sowings of Onions are not 
often made broadcast on fields, as they must be weecled, not 
hoed, in the process of cleaning ; the hoeing would thin 
them too much Ag they are only required for drawing when 
young they do not need to be more than one-third of the 
distance asunder required in the case of the summer Onions. 
They are weeded soon after they come up, and once, or per- 
haps twice, during the winter time. Weeding is performed 
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by women in dry weather, each of whom takes a small round 
basket to put the weeds into rather than throw them on the 
alleys. in marketing these Onions they are. cleared off the 
beds in large patches, and not by picking out the stromgest 
and leaving the weakest, as is generally done, and they are 
washed, which makes them.look white. If a portion he 
intended for transplanting, a piece of well-prepared rich 
sround is-made ready for them, rolled firmly, and lined off 
into rows about 9 in, apart, and into these lines the young 
plants are dibbled abont 6 mn, apart. These make large 
saleable bulbs early in July. The kinds used for autumn 
sowings consist of White Spanish and White Tripoli or Lis- 
bon. Some growers save large quantities of Onion seed, for 
which purpose well-formed bulbs are selected and planted in 
spring in rows which vary from 2 ft to 6 ft. apart, Lettuce, 
Radishes, Spinach, or other low-growing vegetables being 
grown as intermediate crops. After the flower-steras make 
their appearance they are staked at intervals, and twine or 
cord is strained on either side the rows to prevent the stems 
bemg beaten down by hail, rain, or wind. Ordinary Onton 
seed fetches from 3s. to 5s. per lb., according to the season ; 
but the best seed, or that from improved or rare sorts, is more 
valuable. In Hertfordshire large breadths of seed Onions. 
may be seen in July, and on good deep land ti 1s considered: 
one of the most profitable of crops. 


Lzexs.—These form a very remunerative crop fo the grower 


_ for market who has good rich land and the means of sup- 


plying them with abundance of water. Large quantities of 
them are grown in the valley of the Thames where the soil 
is moist. The first sowing is made towards the end of 
January in a frame set on a gentle hotbed, on which has. 
been placed a few inches of light, rich soil. Tho seed is. 
sown rather thickly and afterwards slightly covered with fine 
soil. The sashes are then kept close until the young plants. 
appear, when abundance cf arr is admitted both night and 
tiay on all favourable opportunities. If severe weather sets. 
in the sashes are covered with litter or mats. On fine days. 
plenty of water is supplied to the plants, and the soil is kept 
frequently stirred. lf the seedlings are too thick they are: 
thinned out to 1 in. or so apart, and those that remain are 
gradually hardened off until towards the end of March, 
when they are carefully lifted and planted out-of-doors im 
rows about 1 ff. apart, the plants in the row bemg about. 
G6 in. asunder. Between the rows Lettuces are planted, and. 
these, being of quick growth, are removed long before they 
can in any way injure the Leeks. The next sowing, which 
takes place about the end of February, is made out-of-doors. 
In beda, and when large enough the plants are put out in a 
similar manner to the former sowing in heavily-manured, 
deeply-dug soi. Another sowing is made six or etght weeks. 
later, and the last one generally about fhe first week m May. 
In all cases drills are drawn to a depth of 4 in. or 5 in, 
in which the plants are put, ‘These In some measure pro- 
tect the plants in the early stages of their growth and serve: 
as receptacles for water, ‘The frequent hoeing of the ground, 
which is considered a very important matter, fille in the. 
drills and blanches the necks of the Leeks—-one of the main 
things to be considered in their culture. During dry weather 
abundance of water ig applied, and some growers, after: 
taking a crop of Lettuce from between the rows, heavily 
mulch the ground with manure The produce from the. 
first sowing is ready for market by the beginning of August, 


“when it is quickly removed and the vacant ground cropped. 


with other vegetables. The latest sowing keeps up a con— 
stant supply of Leeks far into the winter when they are most. 
In request, and. when a bad Onion year occurs they pay 
remarkably well When lifted for market. the roots are left: 
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. entire, and, after being washed, the outside leaves are stripped 
off and the tops shortened; they are tied six or eight 
‘together in flat or fan-shaped. bundles, packed in round 
hampers, and sent to market, Most growers save their own 
» Leek seed, and for this purpose a quantity of the best plants 
are belected.and transplanted to a sunny situation where they 
remain until the seed is ripe. When this is the case the 
heads are cut off, laid out to dry, shaken out of the husks, 
and stored in paper or canvas bags until wanted. The chief 
kind for early cropa is the London Fiag, but for main or late 
crops the Musselburgh is mostly preferred. 

GARLIC AND SHALLOTS.—These are sparingly grown in 
market gardens, owing to their being used in small quantities 
for flavouring purposes rather than in quantity as substantial 
food. They are generally propagated by offsets from the old 
bulbs planted in rows. in warm sunny positions in March, 
butif large quantities be cultivated, then seed gives the best 
results, Seed is sown broadcast or in drills 1 ft. apart in 
March or April, and the subsequent culture is similar to that 
“of Onions. An acre of good land is said to produce upwards 

~of 6 tons of Garlic from seed, and the wholesale value of this 
produce varies from £150 to £200, Garlic is one of the 
Taost wholesome of vegetables, but in England it is not used 
«20 extensively as in France and other Continental enuntries. 
| Cattirss anp Capsicums.—These are grown in Cucumber 
-bouses or similar places where a brisk heat and plenty of 
moisture are maintained. The seeds are sown in pots in April, 
and when large enough the young plants are potted six or 
eight together in an 8-in. pot in good rich svil and placed on 
atages in a light position. Plenty of water is given them 
‘whilst growing. In August I have seen hundreds of pots full 
of planta in Mr. Wilmot’s garden laden with ripe pods. Some 
plant them out in frames and in this way obtain abundance of 
fruit, but the most profitable way is pot culture. 

Enpive,—tThis is largely grown in nearly all market gar- 
dens round London, and especially in those situated in moist 
-districts, The first sowing is usually made early in May, 
either in frames or on prepared beds in the open air, In 
“elther casé good rich soil is used in which to sow the seed, 
and the surface after sowing is made firm by being beaten 
with the back of the spade. The chief point in reference 
_to early-sown Endive is to keep the plants continually grow- 
“Ing, asif they experience the least check they run to seed or 
“Delt,” a8 t6-1s termed. On this account early Endive, as a 
‘Tile, is not grown in very large quantities. The principal 
sowing 1s made early in June, and is succeeded by smaller 
ones to the end of duly. In most cases the outdoor sowings 
are made on the ground on which they are to grow, as on 
‘Celery ridges or between the rows of any crops where there 
718 room, and for which the ground was well manured.- Some- 
‘times, however, the seed is sown on beds and the seedlings 
‘thinned out-if too thick and transplanted when sufficiently 
large to handle. In any case the distance apart of permanent 
-Plants is from 13 in. to 15 in. Endive and Lettnces are 
frequently planted on land alternately, large fields being often 
dlevoted to them; sometimes whole fields of Endive alone 
occur. Blanching is effected by tying the leaves like those 
of Lettuces with withies or pieces of bast. In from twelve 
‘to. fifteen days after being tied up Endive is ready for market. 
‘The most forward piece is then cleared by pulling the plants 
up: by their roots, and in this state they are packed in 

hampers and conveyed to market. The Dwarf Green Curled 
and the Batavian are the kinds chiefly grown, but the former 
Sort ia that which is grown: in the greatest quantity, The 
“produce from the earliest sowings is ready for market early 
‘dn August and onwards until Christmas and even later. A 
few growers house plants for winter and spring supply, but 


now, when they have to compete in the market with the 
French, the prices obtained scarcely remunerate them for 
their trouble and houserocm. 

Lrrruces,—-In cool moist soils Letiuces pay the grower 
much better than many other market crops, inasmuch as they 
are but @ short.time on the ground, and a large quantity can 


be grown in a comparatively small space; they frequently, 


indeed, fetch more money than Cabbages, which impoverish 
the ground more and remain on it for a much longer period. 
The best market Lettuces appear to be the Paris White Cos, 
Bath Brown Cos, and Grand Admiral Cabbage ; and in some 
cases the Leyden White Dutch Cabbage kind has also given 
great satisfaction. A hardy constitution 1s of great importance, 
but the halftender kinda are more acceptable for table. The 
variety of the White Paris Cos, generally known as the London 
Cos, is the best summer Lettuce in cultivation, owing to its 
excellent quality and fine colour. The Bath Brown Cos Is an 
excellent Lettuce for standing fhe winter, and if bound round 
with a withie or piece of matting when nearly fit for use, it 
forms a large fine heart of beautiful white crisp leaves with 
pinkish midribs, and it is grown in large quantities In market 
gardens on this account. The sowings of Lettuces made 
between August and December are made on beds, and the 
young plants are transplanted where they are to remain ; but 
the spring and summer sowings are made where the plants 
are to stand fill they are fit for use, in rows from 16 in. to 
18 ia. apart, and the seedlings are thinned out In the row to 
1 ft. asunder. In this way, and bya careful selection of 
seed, the plants seldom “run,” and are had in use throughout 
the summer. The demand for Lettuces depends for popularity 
very Touch upon the character of the weather; in cold periods 
they are not so much sought after, but In warm weather there 
is @ great demand for them. In some market gardens banks are 
thrown up on which to grow Lettuces, and some of the tender 
Cabbage kinds withstand the winter in that way. In open 
places, especially where the soil is wet, it is usual to round up 
beds on which both Cabbage and Cos Lettuces are planted, as 
in this way less moisture is retained around their roots than 
when they are planted on flat ground. Lettuce banks have a 
sharp incline, without special reference to aspect, the important 

point being to secure shelter, In order to obtain this the 
banks are thrown up under Apple trees, Currant bushes, &c., 

and under hedges, and in eome casessmall Laurels are planted 

closely along the tops of the ridges and in such a manner as 

to project over the bank. These Laurels afford good protec- 

tion, as they retain their foliage all through the winter. 

Under such circumstances, a Lettuce crop-is got off early, and 

the aoil can be again partially levelled to furnish a crop of 

dwarf Beans or other summer produce. Around Gunnershbury 


and Kew acres of open spaces may be seen in the spring cropped 


with Lettuces alone, and long beds of seedlings in various 
stages under the hedges are kept to supply plants for succes- 
sional crops. 


CELERY.—This 1s considered by market gardeners to be 
one of the most remunerative of crops where both soil and 
situation are snitable for its growth. The Valley of the 
Thames is considered to be in all respects well adapted 
for Celery culture, and many acres of land in the Fulham 
fields and elsewhere ave occupied by it. The sowing for the 
first crop of Celery is generally made early in February; a 
large main sowing is madein March, and for the latest crop 
sowing takes place in the middle or end of April. The early 
and main sowings are usually made in frames on hot-beds, but 
for a late crop the seed is sometimes sown in the open air on 


Taanure beds or in similar positions; the seed is sown at all 


times rather thickly in moist, light soil, and is but Hghtly 
covered. When up the seedlings if too thick are thinned out 
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to 1 in. or so apart. Some dig out trenches and fill them with 
fermenting material, on which they place a few inches thick 
of light, rich soil, and after sowing the seed cover the bed 
with mats or rough litter until the secd has germinated, when 
the coverings are removed during the daytime and replaced 
at night should the weather be unfavourable. In all eases 
the beds on which Celery seed ig sown are made firm either 
by treading’ or rolling, and a little light soil is sifted through 
a fine sieve over the seed after it has been sown. ‘The 
seedlings in ail cases are freely exposed to light and 
alr in order to render them stont and stocky. Those fram 
the first sowing, when large enovgh, are pricked out in frames 
ona bed of rotted manure, and these from the main and later 
sowings are pricked out in May and June on beds similarly 
prepared on a sheltered border out-of-doors, In these post- 
tions they receive abundance of water in order to keep them 
crowing, for a check at any period m the growth of Celery 
plants is very detrimental. The plants are usnally pricked 
out in rows from 6 in, to 8 in. apart, about half that distance 
being allowed between the plants in the rows. When plant- 
ing time has arrived a spade is ron befween the rows and a 
good soaking of water ta given, after which nothing more is 
done for a few days. A spade is then pushed under the 
plants, which are thus carefully raised, separated, and taken 
on handbarrows or in boxes direct to the trenches. When 
planted a good watering is given them, and thus they sustain 
a very slight check through removal; but market gardeners 
seldom plant Celery in donble rows as is done in private 
. gardens, one row in each trench being considered the most 
profitable way. The strongest plants are in all cases selected 
aud placed in trenches by themselves, and the weaker ones by 
themselves, In that way a succession is formed, uniformity im 
the size of the heads ts secured, and thus a whole row of 
plants becomes marketable at one time, They need no sorting, 
and the ground being cleared is made available for other crops, 
Fhe ground on which it is intended to plant Celery is, if 
possible, prepared in autumn by being heavily manured and 
trenched, the surface being either thrown up in ridges or left 
in as rough a state as possible until spring, when if is levelled 
down to be sown with Kadishes. In that case the land is 
marked out Into a series of beds from 4 ft. to 6 ft. wide, 
leaving a good wide alley between tham. Jn these alleys is 
placed an extra supply of manure, and in them are planted 
the earhest Celery plants. By the time these require earthing 
up the Racishes will have been marketed and the ground 
cleared of weeds, &ce, J have, however, seen whole fields 
marked off in beds and the trenches dug out in winter in 
readiness to receive the Celery, the beds being planted with 
Lettnces or early Cauliflowers. Market gardeners never plant 
Celery in deep trenches; on the contrary, they contrive to 
allow the roots after the crop is fully earthed up to be con- 
siderably above the bottom of the ridges. Especially is this 
the case as resards late crops, which in damp badly drained 
solls are very precarious. During the growing season Celery 
is abundantly supplied with water, as are also the erops of 
salad plants, or French Beans, which are invariably grown 
between the lines. Earthing upis performed for the first time 
when the planis have become fairly established and are 6 in. 
high; the sides of the trenches ave chopped down on the 
morning of some fine day, well broken up, and allowed to dry 
for an hour or two, when two men, one on each side of the row, 
push the soil with the back of a wooden rake to within 
a few inches of the plants so as to leave a ridge for the 
reception of water. At the next earthing the soil is pressed 
tightly round the bases of the plants, and more of it is 
chopped down from the ridges; and at the third, which is 
the final earthing, the ridges are made firm and smooth in 


such a way as to effectually throw off the rain. 


The red 
and white varieties of Celery are the principal kinda grown, and 
wader the treatment just recorded they become very crisp and 
solid. Sometimes a crop of Celery is grown for culinary 
purposes early im spring, and in that case the seeds are sown 
in June, and the young plants are pricked ont rather closely 
together ; they are never earthed up more than once, the 
object being te secure plants with favour rather than erisp- 
ness and good quality. CL. W. 5. 
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HIMALAYAN PRIMMBOSES. 


(WITH A COLOURED FIGURE OF PRIMULA ROSEA.) 
Brawn by CONSTANCE PIERREPONT. 


FPRIMROSES abound nearly all round the temperate zone of the 
Northern Hemisphere, anc one species occurs in the Southern Herni- 
sphere in the extreme south of America. The Alps of Europe and 
the lofty Himalayan Mountains form, however, thetr two principal 
ecntres of concentration, though Hastern Asia (China and Japan) has. 
supplemented the rich variety of Primroses drawn from these regione 
by at least two noteworthy species, namely, Primula sinensis and P, 
japonica, Butitis to the Primroses of the Himalayan region we: 
would now direct attention, It contains probably not fewer than . 
thirty distinet forms independently of colour variations, The Hima- 
layan Primroses are uearly all of an Alpine character, growing at am 
altitude above sea level of 6000 ft. to 18,000 ft., but chiefly between 
9000 ft, and 15,000 ft, Tlowering plants, it may be noticed I pass- 
Ing, grow ata greater height in the Himalayan Mountains than in. 
any other part of the world, a few species ascending to the enor- 
mous elevation of nearly 20,000 ft. 

FP. dentienlata is one of the commonest, most widely dispersed, 
and most variable in aize aud other characteristics of the Himalayan. 
Primroses. It belongs to the same croup as the British P. farinosa, 
but itis a much more showy species, even in its most diminutive. 
state. The dark hlac-blue dowers are very numerous, and borne in 
dense heads on long scapes standing well above the leaves. This 
apecies appears to have been the firat Introduced from the Himalayan 
region inte Enropean pardens, as it was figured in Smith's ‘* Exotic 
Botany, 1805, vol. n., plate 114. It inhabits sunny sitmations and 
begins to blessom in early spring as soon as the snow melts. Sir J. 
Hooker collected it im Sikkim at an elevation of 16,000 it., the plants 
being from 4in. to 8m. high, and the leaves from lin. to 2in. long. At 
itslower habitats it attains nearly three times the largest size Indicated 
for ifs highest. P. capitata ts a variety of P. denticulata, theflowers . 
heing quite sessile, and forming a close head like aSeahbious. P. erosa 
1s aotmnctimes regarded as a variety of P. denticulata, but it has coarse: 
leaves similar to those of P. vulgaris. There 1a a fine dwarf variety 
of P. denticulata in cultivation at the present time under the name 
of P. cashmeriana. 2. purpurea ia an allied but perfectly distinct 
species with purple flowers nearly 1 in. in diameter, end sometimes 
the seapes bear two umbels one above the other, This also inhabits 
very elevated situations, P, Juschkeana appears to be the same: 
species, 

P, Stuarti is a handsome yellow-flowered species of the same proup. 
Tits flowers are of a deep yellow, nearly 1 in. in diameter, and borne 
In louse umbels. FP. sikkirnensis 1 perhaps the finest of the large 
growing Frimroges of our region. Ji was discovered and mtroduced 

y Sir Joseph Hooker, and figured in Bot, Mag., plate 4597. The 
discoverer writes of tt that ‘‘1t is the pride of all the Alpine Primu- 
las, Inhabiting wet bogey places at elevations of trom 12,000 ft. te 
17,000 ft., at Lachen and Lachong covering acres with a yellow 
carpet in May and June. It growgas tall as P, japonica, though the 
scapes usually bear only a solitary terminal umbel. Occasionally 
there is a second umbel of afew flowers, The flowers are of almost, 
exactly the lue of the common Primrose, 

Primula rosea, the subject of the accompanying plate, is, how- 
ever, the gem of Himalayan Primroses on account of its lovely 
ealour and neat habit. It inhabits the north-west Himalayas, and 
extends into Aftghanistan, growing at an elevation of 8000 ft. to 
12,000 ft, From the various collectors’ notes it would appear to he: 
a iate summer flowering variety. P. clegans is a closely allied plant 
having smaller flowers. P, speciosa ia a handsome Primrose of the 
same type, of dwarf habit, with large, deep blue-purple flowers, 
This has not yet been introduced. FP, petiolaris is an acaulescent. 
species with distinctly stalked leaves and pale blue flowers, each. 
petal having two deep notches at the tip. P. floribunda is a remark-. 
able species, growing at the comparatively trifling elevation of 
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2500 ft, to 6000 ft. in north-west Himalaya. The yellow, fragrant 
flowers are small, but ney numerous, each rect throwing up 
weveral scapes, each of which bears three to six or more whorls of 
flowers, The whole plant grows frem 4in, to 8 in. high. P. reti- 
eulata and FP. rotundifolia are dwarf umbellate Primroses, growing 
at a great elevation in Sikkim, the former having yellow and the 
latter purple flowers, We are not aware that either of them is 
in cultivation, theugh they are both deseribed as most beautiful. 
This by no means ne the list of Himalayan Primroses, but we 
will only mention some of the very diminutive species, of which 
thera are several singular and beautiful anes. Foremost amonget 
these ia P. uniflora, a apecies collected by Sir Joseph Hooker, in 
Sikkim, at an elevation of 15,000 ft, The dried plants are from 3 in. 
to Gin. high, and consist of a rosette of exceedingly small leaves, 
and usually of a single slender acape bearing onerelatively larger flower 
resembling those of a Soldanella rather than a true Primrose, 
P. minutissima is a native of the north-west Himalaya, at an elevation 
of from 15,000 ff. to 18,006 ft., in the Donkia Pass. The whole 
plant when in flower ia sometimes not more than 4 In. high, and 
rarely more than 14 in. bigh ; but as tt grows in tufts and its lilac and 
pink fragrant flowers are numerous, it lorms 2 pretty object on the 
‘rocks, P. Stracheyi is another attractive dwarf spectes, distingwished 
by its ee flowers rising from the intricately tufted proa- 
trate stems, e had almost forgotten the charming Primula mollia 
(Bot, Mag., pl. 4795), with soft hairy leaves of the shape of those 
of P, cortusoidea, and bright rosy flowers in two or three whorls. 
W. B. HemMsrezy. 





GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Greenhouse. 

Tuberous Begonias.—In addition to the immense quantity 
of seedlings raised by those who grow them in that way there are a 
large wmumber of fine named varieties now becoming plentaful, vary- 
ing very much in their general character from the long, pointerl- 
flowered, drooping forms to those of the very broad-petalied kinds, 
the flowers of which in some cases are almost erect, The former are 
generally much the more profuse in flowering and are more elepant. 
‘Faate in thig, ag in other matters, may vary, but there 1s no reason 
why a portion of each should not be grown. They are a very ac- 
eaptable addition to greenhouse subjects, not only from the varlety 
of bright as well as delicate colours which they afford, but also from 
their distinet babit and long continuance in bloom. But although 
their natural nabit is to keep on flowering for months, their ability 
to make a full display for the greatest length of tume of which they 
admit depends to a considerable extent upon sufficient ottriment at 
the roots, The pote m all cases must be iarge enough, propor- 
tionate to the size of the plants. I mention this particularly, as, 
through their free dispomtion to flower, beginning to bloom, as they do, 
aslinost as soon as the young plants are hairly in growth, 1¢ 1s not an un- 
usual oceurrence to see them allowed to remain in the comparatively 
small pots they begin to fower in, and 30 get completely exhausted 
before the season is over; but before they suffer in this manner they 
should be moved into others of a larger size, If the operation is 
carefully done without much disturbance of the roots they will re- 
celve little or no check, m which way they may be erown to a large 
size where required, Clear, weal mamue water willalso assist them, 
but will not Inake up the deficiency where the quantity of soil avail- 
able for the roota is Nuch too small. Where any particular variety 
is Tequired to he increased, this can be done by cuttings as they strike 
freely,- but the tubers formed do not in all casea grow. Some 
growers prefer to increase them by leaf cuttings, the tubers from 
owhich are smaller, but more disposed to go on afterwards. To keep 

“them moderately bushy a good light position is necessary, as the 
shoots keep on extending as they bloom, and there is usually a 
‘Teluctance te pinch out the points with a view to make them break 
hack, for by ao doing the fiowers to a certain extent are for a time 
reduced in quantity. 

. Epiphylium truncatum.—Throngh the amount of neglect 
that these plants will bear without cauging their destruction, they 
nometimes during the busy seagyon receive so little attention as to 
make a great deal of difference at the flowerimg time. The growth 
of those that were forced early will by this time be. completed, and 
their general condition will be nnproved by exposing them to ali the 
sun possible. The position that will suit them best, if such can be 
spared, is an empty pit with the lights weil tilted, so that they can 
geb plenty of air, in which way they will be neither lable to get 
saturated with wet by thunderstorms, nor to be blown over and broken 
by the wind when out-of-doors, an accident to which they ave liable 
from their heads, when large, getting so heavy proportionate to 
the small pots they generally ocenpy ; but where a place of this 


description is not available they can be set ont under a south wall, 
tying those that are got big and heavy to aticks to keep them from 
being blown about in the manner mdicated, 


. Large-flowered Pelargoniumsa.—Those that bloomed the 
earliest should, as their flowers get over, be placed out-of-cloors in the 
full sun to ripen their growth previous te heading back, It 1s much 
better not to delay this operation with the earliest-flowered examples 
longer than when the principal head of bloom gets shabby, as upon 
getting the shoots ripened and their being cut down at the proper 
season depends their ability to flower early next year ; do not in the 
first instance, as is frequently practised, withhold water so as to 
cause the foliage to flag and die off through the deprivation of moisture, 
but as soon aa the leaves droop give a little, gradually withholdmg 1t 
until growth is a0 checked that the foliage will retain an erect posl- 
tion even when fhe soil is quite dry. 


Fancy Pelargoniums.—Thege plants, with their beautiful 
delicate colours, are now so little in favour that they are com- 
paratively aellom met with; still, to those who like to grow some 
subjects of a naturally formal habit by way of contrast to others of 
more free and elegant ontline, with a disposition to produce a com- 
plete sheet of flowers of the softest tints, it would be difficult te point 
te any plant that will supply the place of these Pelargonimms. In 
their cage it is not necessary to allow the soil to get so dry through 
the absence cf water as in that of the stronger-growing selfs, and if 
exposed ont-of-coors care must be taken that they do not get ton wet 
during heavy raing, as they are very impatient of over much moisture 
at the roots, the effect of which is generally the destruction of the 
fibres, and that kills the plants, 


Mignonette.~Where large examples of this are grown for 
winter flowering they necessarily require a much longer time to 
grow {han the small pots of late summer and autumn-sown Migno- 
nette generally in use; but where there is an attempt to grow this 
plant to a cousiderable size, althongh comparatively easily managed, 
unless its wants are conatantly attended to, the specimens will be 
more remarkable for size than condition, as evidenced by the spare, 
vellow-locking leaves and amall spikes of bloom that weak, attenuated 
plauts often display. Mignonette does not lke inuch disturbance as 
regards the roots, and it is well to got the early-crown stock im suffi- 
ciently large pots before the season is tov far advanced, ao as te avoid 
any cramping at the roote, for shonid this occur it ig a difienlt matter 
to get them to move freely afterwards; use the soil fairly enriched 
and pot firmly, giving the plants a good light position, placing them 
far enough apart in the house or pit in which they are crown ; step 
and tie out the shoots ag growth progresses. The ordinary bushy or 
pyramidal form willin most cases be found to look the best. The 
ugly wire trellises sometimes used for Mignanette where wt the time 
of blooming it frequently happens that the wire is as conspreuots as 
the shoots of the plants, cannot be togmuch condemned. Look well 
to the undersides of the leaves for preently andl red spider, which, 
if present, very quickly ruin the plants. I havc found that water, 
to which has been added a handful of soot to the gallon, atirred up 
daily for a week, and the plants from thue to time ayringed with if, 
has an excellent effect in removing these insects, and also in render- 
ine the follace nnpalateable ta them. A little scot-water applied to 
the soil both assists srowth and helps to keep the leaves of that dark 
green colour which adds so much to their appearance ag well as to 
the requisite strength. A little more seed may with advantage now 
be put im to grow some plants on in small or medium-sized pots with 
a view to their blooming before those latest sown, 


Cinerarias.—The earliest sown planta should not be kept longer 
out of their blooming pots than v hen they have got the soil in those 
they already ocenpy fairly filled with roots, for with these 
again any check will result in the destruction of their lower leaves, 
the loss of which not only destroys their appearance, bat so far 
weakens them, that itis never possible to gct planta which have thus 
suffered to produce anything like the head of flowers they otherwise 
would do, Keep the early and later-sown stocks where they can be 
slightly shaded from the aun during the hottest part of the day, par- 
ticularly in the case of plants that are treated so as to make tree vig- 
ores growth, for where the foliage thug gets toalarge size if 1s, 
as a matter of course, softer than when of 4 smell stunted character; 
some well-decomposed leaf-nculd acded to the soil as well as 
thoroughly rotten manure assists Tree growth. Where grown from 
suckers, and the plants from which these are taken were, after 
bloomimg, as they ought to be, planted out, the suckers much sooner 
attain a ood size, and they will in every way be easier managed than 
when keptim pots. As goon as any of the suckers are large enough take 
them off, allowing the sraall ones succeeding ta remain longer. When 
so grown J have found if well notte remove them trom the old plants 
until they hare attained 2 good size and plenty of roots, plants 
from such invariably keeping the lead ef those taken off whilst small 
and weak, Where means have becn taken to grow seed ag advised 
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earlier in the seagou from planta of the best habit and finest flowers, 
the seed as it ripens must be recularly gathered, otherwise if allowed 
to remain tt will fall. . 


Primulas,—Piants raised from the earliest sowing twill soon be 
ready for moving into their flowering pots—5 in, or 6 in, in diameter 
will be large enough ; ram the soil tolerably hard, by which means I 
have found them less disposed to produce leayes with long weak 
stalks that have a tendency to damp off; in potting keep the plants 
well down, 80 as to avoid any bare stern betwixt the sot! and lower 
leaves ; frames or pits facing the north, with the planta raised cloge 
up to the glass, and thinly shaded during the middle of the day, 
will he found the right position to place them in, the result being 
growth which will not only afford a full complement of flowers, but 
which will be much less disposed to damp in the winter, 


Chrysanthemums.—aAlthough these plants from their natural 
free-lowering disposition will bloom almost under any treatment, 
still there ts a wide difference between the display they make when 
well cared for and the meagre number of indifferently developed 
flowers forthcoming when their wants are not well attended to 
through the growing season. Growing, as is their nature, very fast 
both roots and tops, any Inaufficiency m autriment, especially water, 
has a more injurious effect upon them than on other soft-wooded 
subjects that progress less rapidly. There is a good deal of differ. 
ence in the treatment adopted by different growers, particularly in 
the use of manure water; some never give it until after the flowers 
are set, wider the impression that the plants will bloom better by 
using ordinary water up to this stage, Ihave tried this method and 
also that of using manure water from tho time the roots are petting 
fairly established in the blooming pots, giving nothing but manure 
water after they had arrived at that state, and IT have found the 
jatter treatment considerably the best, both by enabling them to 
yetain their foliage, which makes them look so much better when in 
bigem, and also by the greater number of laree, full-formed flowers 
which any given variety will procuce in pots of similar size to those 
occupied by plants lesa liberally supplied with manure water. 
in the case of any species of plant where, through the use of con- 
tinnous strong stinnilants, there ig a danger of the production of 
ross luxuriant fohage in place of flowers, if is much safer not to use 
manure water, except tn limited quantities, until the bloom-buds 
are formed ; but Chrysanthemums are so naturally free that nothing 
of this kind takes place. Yet it must be borne in mind where 
very liberal treatment of this sort is practised that it necessitates 
elall more diligence in seeing that the soi never gets dry, for if this 
occurs the plants will suffer more than such as are less vigorous. 
Nothing tends more to preserve the foliagé, to assist growth, and to 
Imuninise the drying influence of hot weather than keeping the pots 
plunged up to their rims ; if coal ashes be available they are much the 
best, as they keep out worms, which, though not injuring them to 
the extent of more delicate-growing subjects, are still much better 
absent from the soil. The plants should now be treated in aceord- 
ance with whatever form they are to he grown in; but for the nual 
decorative purposes on no account should I advise the stiff, fat 
training often seen rcaorted to for exhibition, and which, even in the 
«ase of plants so requived, might with advantage as regards effect be 
<lispensed with, The ordinary bushy form of tying, by the use of 
4 few sticks keeping the branches sufficiently far apart to allow 
plenty of air to get to the whole, is the most generally useful ; but 
some dwarf standards that are crown to a single stem from 2 ft. to 
23 ft. or 3 ft, in height, and stopped so as to cause them to branch 
freely, are particularly useful when the plants are to be used in 
rooms, halls, or corridors, and also for relieving the too-even surface 
which a stage full of these plants when in bloom often presents 5 
for large conservatories and other structures still more might 
be done in this direction by confining some to single stems without 
stopping, keeping the shoots as they appear removed from the lower 
portion of the stema, spaply allowing the head to branch out before 
the time of fowermg. Jf the plants are at all affected with green 
fly the shoots should be repeatedly dipped in Tobacco water, which 
they wil bear using stronger than most plants, until the insects ara 
completely destroyed, to keep them clear fram which the whole 
stock should be syringed freely with clean water every evening when 
the weather ia dry. It is well not to grow a greater number than 
is required or there 1s time at command to give anfiictent attention 
to, for, as with moat other things, a better result may be attained 
with a inited number of plants well grown than larger quantities 
worse managed. ier 

Coslogyne cristata.—Where a suffictent stock of this is 
grown to give a succession of flowera through the winter the plants, 
as they finished their blooming, will have heen gradually introduced 
into heat; by this means the early and later completion of prowth 
will favour the successional production of fowera much easier, and be 
more conducive to the health of the plants than by retarding alone 
when growth iscomplete, This Celogyne delights through the grow- 


ing season in plenty of moisture and plenty of Hight, but not too 
much heat. 


Hast Indian House.— Most of the plants here will now be in 
active growth; the position and deacviption of the house in which 
they are cultivated should always be taken into account in determin- 
ing the temperature to be kept up the lighter the house the mora 
heat the plants will bear without producing weak, soft growth; 65° 
by night when the weather is pot so hot ag to cauae the thermometer 
to range higher than this will even at this season of the year be more 
conducive to continued health than when they are kept warmer. 
Orchids are naturally slow-growing subjects, and young cultivators 
are frequently so desirous to get their plants on in size that they 
urge them on by heat anc meisture and insufficient air, which for the 
time being reaulfs in an apparent gain through the aize they attain in 
a short time, but is quite the reverse of a permanent advantage, for 
the large leaves ao produced are deccptive, as they sooner decay and 
fall off, leaving the tall-growing nou-bulb formiudg section, making it 
naked and bare atthe bottom. Vandas, Aerides, Ancrmcnms, and 
Saccolabiurs, which are the principal representatives of this habrt 
of growth generally, owe their unsightly appearance to this cause, 
and when the flowering abilities of plants so treated are taken into 
account, in this they are found equally wanting. - Planta grown 
slower, with shorter but very much thicker and ateuter foliage, will 
produce flower-sprkes from the base of almost every leaf, whereas the 
exaniples grown tader asystem that induces a softer, weaker texture 
will often not bear more than half the number, Regulate the day 
temperature in accordance with the weather ; when itis cool and dull 
75° by the use of fire-heat will be enough, whilst with a clear sky 
and a high outside temperature 85° or 90° will be rather beneficial 
than otherwise, giving air each day in accordance with the state of 
the weather, 


Dendrobiums,—Most of the warmest sections of these should 
now be in full growth ; the thin-leaved kinds, like D, Devonianum, 
are very susceptible to the attacks of yellow thrips, and if this little 
pest existe at all im the house 1t is sure to find them; it 1s equally 
injurious to the young leaves of Phalenopsis, and also affects Vandas, 
Aerides, Saccolabiums, and others, the leaf development of which 
takes place im the manner of these; hut if syringing is practised 
daily at the time of closing the house, not only does it check the 
increase of the Insects, but 1¢ prevents their doing injury, aa they 
cannot endure the presence of water, This is the only effectual 
method IT ever found ef dealing with them, as many Orchids do not 
hike Tobaceo smoke, or will bear it in anything like a volume dense 
enouch to kill this species of thrip, which gets down as low as the 
wnexpanded leaves will permit, where there is enough air to enable 
it to live beyond the reach of the Tobacco fumes.—T. Barxeks, 


Flower Garden. 


The present, in ordinary seasons, is comparatively a leisure time: 
but, though planting is done, auch will not be the case this yaar, tf 
neatness be maintained, for weeds grow ao fast, both on walks, beds, 
and borders, and the lawn and edgings require such constant cutting, 
that leisure ia out of the question, and resolute energy must take its 
place in order to keep anything like abreast of the work required to 
be done, Another such protracted ecld, wet season, and the modern 
system of flower gardening must collapse, at least 30 far as the use 
of tender plants is concerned, for up to the present time they have 
grown heautifully lesa since being transferred to the open air, and 
however favourable the weather may now become, the season is too 
far advanced for them to attam perfection ere the time arrives for 
their return to winter quarters. Pelargoniums, Calceolariag, Pe- 
funias, Lobelias, Violas, and Verbenas are about the only plants that 
are prowling satisfactorily, and all these should be made the moat of 
by pegging them down in their proper positions and frequently re- 
moving all seed veascla and bad flowers, ‘Keep the soil stirred in all 
the beds ; heavy rains have so hardened the surface that it is impos- 
sible for the little sun-heat which we get to penetrate it. In mixed 
herbaceous borders Pyrethrumsa now make a good display. Whi is 
it these are n0t more generally prown? They do well in any soil, 
aro perfectly hardy, there are amongst them an immense number of 
varieties, and the flowers are brilliant and lasting, Their flower- 
stems Now require supports, and the same. may be said in reference 
to Potentillas, Delphiniums, and the earher Phloxes, Brier stocks 
are now quite sufficiently advanced for budding, but the buda ara 
late, scarcely a flower having yet been cut from the open border—and, : 
asa rule, the beat buds are those from the shoota that have been 
denuded of their flowers; as soon aa these can be had, budding 
thould be performed. This will, no doubt, prove a favourable season 
for that operation, aa the excessive rainfall will conduce to the easier 
working of the bark, and the moist atmosphere to the quicker and 
more certain starting of the buds, The frst bloom of chtmbing 
Roses on south and west walls will now be nearly over, and, by way 
of assisting the plants to produces good second supply of bloom,. 
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remove all the old flower-satems and useless spray at once, and well 
soak with manure water. The fact of the ground being wet through 
recent rains need not be taiken iite account: such a condition will 
cause a quicker utilisation of the manure, and so prove beneficial 
rather than otherwise, Box edgings should now be clipped, and 
Privet, Holly, Yew, and other evergreen hedges be trimmed into the 
desired form. All Coniferous shrubs are making the most luxuriant 
growth, and many of them, particularly young specimens, would well 
repay any attention that can be bestowed on them in the way of 
stopping any shoots that are growing more vigorously than others on 
the same tree, so ay to balance the growth and render the tree 
symmetrical, Azaleas and Rhedodendrons should be deprived 
of their seed-pods, and the grafted kinds should be kept free 
from the suckers which the stocks are producing so freely this 
geaaon,— W._ W., 

Auriculas,—At this season of the year Auriculas aré some- 
times neglected, and that is just what they cannot endure. Let the 
plants stand in the sun until they become dessicated from want of 
water at the rootd, and a good bloom next year need not be looked 

for. The north side of ane or low wall is the best place for 
them now, and when the sun gets round about 2 o'clock p.m. it is 
necessary to shade until after 4 o'clock if the weather is sultry. I¢ 


‘is not well to give too much water ; one can easily err in this direc- - 


tion, and more so now than at an earlier date. Remove dead and 
decaying leaves, and keep everything about the frames clean. Still 
pot on and propagate offsets, placing the latter under close bell- 
glasses or hand-lights until they are established ; the newly-potted 
planta ahould also be placed in a cloge frame for a few days until 
th ey have become established. 

Carnations and Picotees.—see that the flower-stems of 
these are securely fastened to sticka with matting, and that all 
superfluous flower-buds are removed. The bloom will be later this 
year than usual, hut the weather being favourable, an abundant har- 
veat may he the result. Plants in beds are rather later than those 
in pote, but in both cases they are looking strong and healthy, and 
must not suffer from lack of moisture at the roots, especially those 
in pots, Continue to putin the small growths that are not likely 
ta be useful as layers in the same way as recommended in the case 
of Pinks, : 

Hotlyhocks.—As these progress in growth side shoots are 
formed, which must be removed as soon as they are strong enough 
to form eyes for purposes of propagation, The leaves nearest the 
stem have eyes at their base that under proper treatment would 
produce a stem; those further removed have flower-buds at tieir 
axils. The leaf-buds should be taken off with ] in. of the stem 
attached anc inserted in fine aoilim pots. If the pots are placed in 
a close frame the young eyes speedily start inte growth and form 
plants ina few weeks. If fine spikes be desired, it is essential that 
the aide growths be taken off, even if the eyes are not wanted to in- 
crease the stack. Give manure water to the roots or place rich 
manure round them and water through that, : 


Gladiali.—The hoe must be kept at work between the rows of 
these until every weed is destroyed. There has been no lack of 
moisture in the sql as yet, but as soon as dry weather sets in give a 
good soaking and then mulch, in order to retain moisture. If the 
weather continues dry and hot it may be necessary to water freely 
twice a week, Sticks must also be placed to the Hower-stems as 
soon as they can be seen. Look out also for a green caterpillar that 
insinuates iiself undernsath the fower-bracts before the flower-buds 
can be seen, and. quite destroys the symmetry of the spikes, 


Tulips.-—The lateness of the season is evidenced by the blooming 
of the Tulips this year. Gne of the largest growers writes me from 
Manchester this week saying that he could cui a fine box of blooms 
on July 1, a atate of things quite unprecedented in all his experience 
ef more than a quarter of aceniury, Io ordinary seasons the bulbs 
are taken up between the 24th of June and the ist of July. Notwith- 
standing, however, the season being so late, the bloom has been goad, 
Our own bulbs have been taken up and stored away until plantin 
eee and the beds in which they grew have been planted with 

ers, 

Hardy Cypripediums.—Except the beautiful ©, irapeanum, 
these are all now out of flower, but they still require the same at- 
tention that they have hitherto had, that is, syringing the leaves 
twice a day and seeing that the plauts do not suffer from want of 
water at the roots, The longer the leaves are kept in a green and 
healthy state so much the better is it for the permanent well-being 
af the plants. There are a few of the scarcer species still difficult 
to manage, such as C, aretinum (the Ram's Horn Lady’s Slipper}, 
C. japonicum, and C, irapeanum. If any readers of THE GarkpENn 
have been. snecessful in growing any of the above, information as to 
the treatment which they have received would be very useful,— 
J, Doweas, 


Hardy Fruit. 
The continued unfavourable weather which we are having 1s- 
causing fruit prospects to grow every day giloomier In thia chatrtet. 
Apples and Pears are dropping wholesale ; Apricot branches are 
dying off more largely than usual; Peaches are badly attacked with 
aphides, and the crop is sure to suffer somewhat through the strony 
and oft-repeated measures necessary to eradicatethem ; Strawherries. 
ave iu heavy crop, but much of the fruit igs rotting before it 1s half 
grown ; Morello Cherries and Currants are about the only fruits that 
continue uninjured. Still, we have not yet lost hope, for with a 
change to hot sunny weather the fruit crop would yet be an average 
one. incessant warfare must still be waged in the case of apbides. 
Soap-suds or clear water applied with force are the hest antidotes, 
but they require frequent repetation, and before washing and dress- 
ing the frees all the curled and blistered leaves, and the worst 
effected and superfluous shoots should beremoved, and the final tying 
in of shoots should be delayed until the trees are quite clean ancl 
healthy. Pears are now sufheiently advanced to have all the breast- 
wood cut away at about, say, four joints from the inain stem ; if cut 
closer they are apt to again break into strong wood growth rather 
than form fruit-buds, The excessive rainfall of the present season 
will doubtless conivibute to the production of an unusual quantity 
of wood growth, and extra stopping will be necessary not only to 
induce the formation of Aiebudes vet fo assist the ripening of the. 
new growth by the freest possible exposure to light. Currant and 
Gooseberry bushes have made more growth than I ever remember 
them to have done in any former season, and thinning it out will 
therefore he a matter of necessity, Summer pruning of these has 
many advantages, not the least being that the trees can be trimmed 
into any shape desired, and the fruit at the same time be exposed to 
the influences of the atmosphere. Currants and Cherries are chang- 
ing colour, and will require protection from birds; any that are to 
be reserved for a considerable time should be cleared of aphides and 
be closely covered up with hexagon nefting. Ripe Strawherries 
often suffer more from mice and slugs than from birds, and it will 
be desirable to at once adopt precautionary measnres against these ; 
trap the former with the common figure of 4 trap, and the latter 
by means of baits of bran. To all appearances Raspberries will be 
a very heavy crop; they evidently enjoy the rain, as they are not 
only full of fruit, but growing vigorously. Hf the stools have not. 
yet been thinned they should at once be reduced-to four each, or if 
thickly together three will be ample. Mulch the ground about them 
with good rotten manure, for a chance of drought would scon have 
a deteriorating effect. W. W. © Ss 


Parks and Open Spaces, 

(rrase has grown vigorously during the past month, and ig still 
continuing to do so, necessitating frequent mowing and rolling to 
keep it In good condition ; now 1s the time to form a good sward, 
and the closer and oftener ifis cut and rolled .the better will the 
bottem be, and the more effectually will it withstand the ensuing 
winter, should it be severe; few things add more to the beauty of 
parks and open spaces than good and well-kept Grass, and the work 
1s so simple that it shenid be by no means neglected. The continuous: 
moist weather has also been favourable for eradicating weeds. On 
large open spaces where if is not practicable to maintain the Grass in. 
@ lawn-ike condition, it should be mown at least two or three times. 
during the srowing season, or serious injury will result to the turf, 
the coarser Grasses destroying the finer varieties so essential to the 
formation of a good and durablesward. ‘Where the soil is gravelly and 
poor a light dressing of artificial manure will be found beneficial ; in 
damp soils Moss may be destroyed by sweepiug with Birch brooms 
half worn out, rolling the ground the following day. 

During wet weather itis almost impossible to maintain plantations. 
and borders free from weeds ; in those instances where they are much 
over-run the best plan will be to lightly dig them over, taking care 
nob to injure the roots of trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants ; where 
this cannot be done the weeds rust be hoed up and raked off or 
handpicked. Overgrown shrubs may be prumed back to within 
proper Limits and all herbaceous planta requiring it should have sup- 
ports. Annuals must be thinned out, and all subjects in the way of 
Asters, Stocks, Helichrysums, &c., still in stere should be planted. 
out in favourable weather without delay. Seeds of perennials may 
also be freely sown for stock next year or for spring bedding, 

Trees recently planted will require great aftention at this season, 
especially those standing singly as im avenues, in order to secure them 
against damage during high winds; the heads having hecome heavy 
in conseqnence of the luxuriant foliage caused by the moist weather, 
it may indeed be necessary to thin out some of the superabundant. 
wood to allow the wind to pa:s freely among the branches; this is. 
not generally advisable, however, if it cam be avoided, the hest. 
method being to stake them firmly or make them secure with three 
stays of cord or wire placed. triangularly ; attention should also be 
given to the ties fo prevent the strings cuttmg into the trees, 
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Climbers and creepers must not be neglected at this season, nail- 
ing or tying in those shoots which sre the strongest and in the best 
Positions, cutting out those which may not be required. This work 
should be carefully attended to, particularly in the case of those 
growing freely at the top, as Virginian Creepers, Clematiges, &e.; uo 
wall or other unsightly structure should be bare at this period of the 
year, and edgings of Ivy, Mnonymus, and other small shrubs should 
also be thinned out, cleaned, pegged down, clipped, and neatly 
arranged as may be necessary, 

Corrosive acids or salt may be used during July for the purpose of 
destroying vegetation on romlsa and walks, choosing hot, dry weather 
for ita application, whilst wet will be preferable for handpicking—the 
most desirable mode of getting rid of weeds when they are not in any 
great quantity ; use the roller as often as possible after rain, and 
exainine gullies to ensure the water running off rapidly during heavy 
atorms,—©, Dennis, Southwark Park, 
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TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


PRUNING FOREST TREES. 


(iREAT difference of opinion prevails as te the necessity for pruning 
forest treea anc the season at which such operations should be carrie 
out. But undoubtedly the weight of authority is favourable to sari 
summer pruning. The month of June is strongly recomended: 
because at that time the wounds heal up much quicker than durin 
July or August, when the motion of the sap becomes slower. An 
it should be a standing mule with the pruner that no wound remain 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere for a longer period than one 
year, Jf the aim of the owner of woodlands was confined to the 
production of the greates} amount of wood upon a given area in the 
shortest possible time, itis questionable whothier pruning of any kind 
should be executed ; for every branch cut away from a tree lessens 
the quantity of foliage presented to the action of the sun and the 
atmosphere, and therefore decreases the absorption of carbonic acid 
gas and the formation of wood, of which carbon ig the main con- 
astituent. But where the object m view 1s the growth of the 
maximum of straight, lengthy, clean, and sound timber, thinnin 
and pruning must commence soon after planting and continne unti 
the trees attain considerable proportions, By thick planting, early 
thinnimg, and careful stopping of rambling shoots or rival leaders, 
pas will scldom be necessary except in the removal of injured 

ranches. But as the growth of atree is slow, and he who plants 
seldom lives to train up his treea to maturity, pruning in an ad- 
vanced stage of their growth is often necessary in order to lessen the 
evils resulting from eariy neglect, 

Trees differ so much in habit and in their rapidity of growth, and 
are ao largely dependent upon the soil and situation in which they 
are placed, that itis impossible to jay down any precise rules for their 
management in this respect. Those intended to form large and good 
timber should never at any stage of their growth be suifered to be- 
come too much crowded, nor overtopped or whipped by their nurses 5 
and az they rise they should be alienved aufiicient apace to enable 
them to develop well-_proportioned peads, squal in leneth to from 
one-third to one-half the height of the entire tree. If should alzo be 
horne in mind that by preserving & complete canopy of foliage over- 
head the moisture 1s retained in the soil, the stems rise rapidly, and 
the formation of side branches is retained. 

The advantages of early pynaiey are nowhere more observable than 
in young plantations of Oak and Spanish Chestnut. Two yeara after 
planting it is no uncommon occurrence to find a considerable number 
of the young trees hide-bound and becoming distorted im their growth. 
Such, if left to themselves, seldom or never attain to the size of 
timber trees. Butif cut over witha clean section within 2 in, of the 
ground they will push forward eo during the following apring 
and summer. By rubbing off all but two of the strongest shoots m 
June or July, and allowmg these to grow on together unti the follow- 
ing March, anid then cntting out the weaker of the two, and alfter- 
wards keeping the other single upon the stub, 4 vigorous growth may 
be insured, which will, ina few years, far exceed that of the uneut 
trees. A moat remarkable instance of this ia mentioned by Forsyth, 
who the second year after planting a bed of Oaks headed down one- 
half and left the other to grow naturally, In giving an account of their 
progress a few years afterwards, he afates that one of the plants thug 
eat over was 14 ft, high and 15 in. in circumference at Gin. from the 
ground, while the largest of the uncut onea was only 54 ft, high and 
about 4 in. m circumference. 

Rut, while recommending the early and careful pruning of forest 
trees, I would not be considered as an advocate of the excessive lon- 
ping and pruning introduced by Pontey, and so ruthlessly carried on. 

y his successors, who looked upon ani spoke of the branches of 


. ofa proper méan between the two extremes of cuttmg 9 


trees as being merely ‘‘ robbers of the stems.” To produce lengthy 
timber every branch which threatens to rival ths leader should ba 
shortened, By adopting this method instead of cutting away the 
branch entirely the trunk is strengthened by the sap being detained 
in its descent. Timely attention will obyiate the necessity for heavy 
prunings at any stage of a tree's growth. The pruner should, how- 
ever, be conversant with Wi cages physiology, otherwise that tavilight 
of uncertainty in which all his operations are performed may lead 
him to commit grave errors, In close plantations the destruction of 
the lower branches is eventusily caused by the exclusion of light, 
bué the result is generally unsoundness of atem. This is found to he 
the vase so extensively in Canada and other large timber-preducin 
couutrics, that a very small proportion of the trees grown under mac 
circumstances are fit for exportation. : 
The whole art of pruning and training timber centres is av 
' the 
braughes of a tree so as to give it the appearancé of a mere Mayztib 
‘in 48@ Ge case and that of a dense spreading bush in the other: A 
aay Mitilation of the head of any tree must for a long tines para- 
bys# fhe action of ita roots, and on thia account the heavy pruning of 
neglected trees, if undertaken at all, should be extended over two or 
three seasons, Deciduous trees will require the most careful training 
in order fo produce sound timber. As considerable difficulty is ex- 
perienced in pruning trees of a resinous kind without injury ta their 
zrowth, it becomes the more necessary to plant and rear them in 
close order, ‘Fhe lower branches under these circumstances are soon 
killed back, and may be removed so that the longitudinal structure 
of the bole is but little injured, as, by the carly destruction of the 
laterals, the supermeumbent layers of wood are entirely free from 
knots. Thus it happens that Fir timber grown in close plantations, 
where the early removal of the dead, bolt-like insertions left by the 
dead branches is attended to, becomes the most valuable, while single 
trees, from their coargeness of grain and sbundance of large knois, 
are almost worthlesa to the builder, Itis alse found that Ash grown 
in close plantations becomes much tougher and clearer in the grain. 
In exposed attuationa both the pruning and the thinning of trees 
should be much lighter around those margins of plantations which 
face the prevailing high winds of the district. By too close packing 
it often. happens that only the face of the very outermost trees are 
clothed with foliage, so that any injury to one of these admits the 
destructive winds, This may be guarded against by a judicions 
early thinning of such margins, 308 to secure a belt of low-branched 
trees. A. J. Bornows, 
Pluckley, Ment, 


WOODLAND WORK FOR JULY. 


Now that the early summer operations connected with the stripping 
and harvesting of bark, the removal of timber and other produce, 
the repairs of hedges and atopping of clearance roads have been 
brought to a close, the forest.r should look well through his planta- 
tions and carefully prune away all injured branches, and afterwards 
remove dead wood and all atrong undergrowths of weeds. During 
the present month considerable progress should also be made with 
fencing, draining, trenching, and hole digging. The season for which 
there is but httie apecial work should be taken advantage of to for- 
ward the heavier operations of the year, The cartage of materials 
for future use may, during the dry swamer weather, be done with 
the minimum of labour for the horses employed; and upon very 
heayy clays the short season that intervenes between this and the 
time for planting at the end of Septemher or beginning of October 
will be quite little enough for the proper sweetening and amelio- 
ration of the soil thrown out, Whenever a new plantation is to 
be made upon the site of an old wood all vestiges of the former crop 
should be removed, and a thorough trenching or deep holing will 
prove the beat preparation, 

Hedgerows will require considerable attention this month, Clear 
all weeds from their bases, pare the sides wellin with the switchin 
bill, and reduce their tops to the narrowest limits consistent with 
proper strength for the situationsin which they stand. Fences or 
screens of Bay, Laurel, Turkey Oak, Box, Holly, and Yew may be 
carefully trimmed with the pruning kmfe. Towards the end of the 
month, should the weather be showery, plant out Holly and other 
evergreen trees. <A folerably large ball and a copious watering at the 
time of planting will generally insure their safety, 

Whero the pruning of forest trees is carried on considerable pro- 
eress should by this time be made with the work, The youngest and 
most flourishing shouid be left till the last, The dead and decaying 
branches may be removed from Fir trees, and if this operation be 
performed early, sound and serviceable timber will be produced. 

Keep down weeds in the nursery, turn seeds of various kinds in 
the pits, thin oug beds of young plants, bud the Horge Chestnut, 
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Hawthorn, &c., keep the heads of grafted stocks free from side shoots, 

and prune up young trees for autumn transplanting. Collect all 

available matertala for composts and turn those formed early in the 

epeing. Add gypsum, chalk, lime, and shells where they can bea 

obtained, A, J, Burrows. 
Piuchtey, Kent, 





THE INDOGR GARDEN. 
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ASPLENIUM LONGISSIMUM. 


THE genus Asplenium contains many beautiful species all, with few 
#xgeptions, worthy of cultivation, and, being found in all parts of 
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Aspleniam longissimun. 


the world whera Ferns grow, they are adapted for the hardy, tem- 
perate, and tropical Fernery. Some, from their trailmg habit, make 
alesirable basket plants, as will be seen by a glance at the accom- 
panying illustration of A, longissimum, an elegant species with fronds 
measuring from 3ft. to 6 ft, and sometimes 9 ft. in length. Its 
bright ebony rachises and clive. green shining prone also add oreatly 
toits beauty. Itis a native of the Indian Archipelago, and was in- 
troduced into thia country some years aso hy Messrs. Veitch & Son, 
of Chelsea. The most anitable baskets for it are plain hemispherical 
wire onca, well painted, and the soil should consist of three parts turfy 
peat, one part light loam, and one part sand. Before inserting the 
plants the sides of the baskets should be lined with a layer of peat, 
amd a few large potsherds should be placed at the bottom for drainace, 
an important pomt even in the case of baskets. The spaces between 


the roots and sides of the basketa should be made up of the above 
compost mixed with pieces of charcoal or potsherds, im order to 
allow the air to permeate the soil. A few rooted cuttings of Ficus 
minima or F. stipulata would, if inserted in the sides and pegged 
down, hide the soil from view. Panicum variegatum, Tracdescantia 
zebrina, Sclaginella Kranasiana, 8. uncinata, and 8. Galeotti would 
anawer the same purpose, and are, moreover, themselves attractive. 
The spores of A. longissimum rarely germinate, but it can be pro- 
pagated freely from the bulblets, which are produced at the end of 
almost every frond; these prow rapidly, and m about three years 
make fine apecimena, Several allied species are alao adapted for 
basket culture, auch aa the graceful A. furcatum, which grows 
plea inily on trees in the warmer parta of both the Oid and New 
Vorld, aud which has a very ornamental appearance; A. flacci- 
dum, a fine specias with deeply-ont, drooping fronda of a succulent 
character, also makes a Gosd asi et plant, ag does likewise A, nitens, 
though smaller than the preceding ; A. rhizophorum and its numerous 
varieties make desirable specimens, especially the variety called rachi- 
rhizon, the fronds of which taper into long whip-like appendages, 
the whole frond reaching some 2 ft. in length. A. lineatum, a 
native of Mauritius, with fronds from 2 ft. to 3 it. long, eut into 
humerous linear segments, makes an excellent cool conservatory 
plant. C. M. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


Ouvirandra fenestralis and Berneriana —Amongst 
the many varied forma of plant life which inhabit our glass struc- 
tures few will be found so capable of exciting the wonder and curio- 
sity of the uninitiated as these two species of Lattice Plants. Uun- 
fortunately, they appear to be somewhat capricious in their likings, 
flourishing in a few favoured places with but little care, whilst mm 
others the utmost attention fails in inducing them to grow satisfac- 
torily. The Lattice Plants are seen to the best advantage when 
growing in a clear glasa vessel well exposed tothe light, The peculiar 
structure of the leaves is then more clearly defined, and a well- 
developed specimen thus grown and placed in a conspicuous position 
18 HO mean ornament to a glass structure. At Messrs. Jackson 
& Sons’ nursery at Kingston-on-Thames both of the above-named 
species grew, and probably do so now, like weeds, They were planted 
out m inverted cloches in a compost of lumpy peat, and, with the 
exception of occasionally washing the glass and pouring in a can of 
fresh water now and then, no particular care was expended on them, 
Old stools, young plants, and seedlings grew alike with equal freedom. 
They were placed in a Vanda house close up tothe roof. Ouvirandra 
Serneriana is the stronger growing species of the two, and at Mesars. 
Jackson’s flowered and seeded freely, the seed sowing itself and 
germinating alymdantiy. A considerable number of young plants 
were raised, but many of them perished when remover to other 
establishments, although treated in precisely the same manner, 
Hither rain or Thames water was used for them, and possibly greater 
suecess would be attained in their culture if only spring or rain- 
water was employed. Where the Lattice Plant does succeed it 
certainly enhances the value and interest of even the most choice 
collection of planta, and it is worthy of all the pains and any reason- 
able expense that may be incurred in its culture, QO. Berneriana is, 
I think, the most easily grown, but the network of the leaves is 
not so strongly marked as is the case with those of O. fenestralis. 
The latter species has a most charming and graceful appearance when 
growing freely in clear limpid water, and is sure to obtain from 
Boon the greatest share of attention and admiration.—J, CoRNHILL, 

uflees., 


Hovea Celsi Grown as a Standard.—Plants of this 
beautiful bluie-flowered New Holland shrub, in 6-in. and $-in. pots, 
with clear stems, from J8in. to 241n.in height, crowned with a 
well-developed head of foliage, and covered with bloom, produce 
a fine effect either when forming the centre of a sroupof fowering and 
fine foliaged planta, or when 30 arranged that the head of each plant is 
brought out slightly from the general arrangement, There are few 
Plants that gam in beauty by being grown as standards, Hovea 
Celst, however, appears to much greater advantage when thus treated 
than when the ordinary mode of culture is followed. Such, at least, 
was the conclusion IJ arrived af on seeing a considerable number of 
standard specimens at Mr, Laing’s nursery at Twickenham, The 
fo were in various sized pots, all equally healthy and full of 

loom, and they atruck me as being highly ornamentai, but at the 
same time aa affording a somewhat novel feature in conservatory 
dcecoration,—J. C. B. 


Dendrobium MecCarthies.—This is cerfainly one of the 
roost beautiful of Dendrobes, and one with which I have been fairl] 
successful. LT have grown a plant of it for five orsix years in a Tee 
basket suspended fram the roof of a warm Cattleya house, The first 
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year in which the plant was placed in the basket, the roots being 
merely covered with clean potsherds, it made good growth and plenty 
of roots, having been freely watered all through the growing season, 
When it started into growth the next year a little Sphagnum was 
piaced over the erocks and freely watered, The plant flowered from 
the last season’s growth, and it has dene so more or:less every year 
since, about midsummer, J-faney we have not kept the roots dry 
enough, nor placed the plants im a house having a sufliciently low 
temperature during winter.—J, Dovenas. 

Odontoglossum cirrhosum.—The first living plants of this 
Orchid were introduced in 1875, and in the following year a plant of it 
was exhibited tn flower at South Kensington, and obtained a first-class 
certificate. Shortly after this it fetched very high prices, but the 
many thousands of it that have since been imported have brought ib 
within the reach of all lovers of Orchids. Durimg the years 1877-78 
some very fine spikes of this species were praduced, but tn almost 
every case they were far too long to be pretty. Now, however, it seems 
to have become inured to artificial treatment, and the result is 
shorter and stouter spikes, well set with fine blooms, which not only 
look well on the plant, but prove very useful ina eut state, The 
variety called Klabochorum, in compliment to the collector, F, 
Klabocher, has larger and bettcr marked flowers than those of the 
species O. cirrhosum, of which the annexed is an illustration kindly 
furnished by Messrs. Veitch. It should be potted in equal parts of 
peat and Sphagnum, and the pot should be two-thirds full of drain- 
age. lt should be placed in a light position in a cool house, where it 
will get abundance of fresh air, It succeeds admirably suspended 
near the opening of a root ventilator, It should have frequent and 
liberal supplies of water during the growing season. From the time 
when the bulb ts fully developed until the spike is a few inches high, 
little water must be given; but at no time shonld this plant be al- 
lowed to get thoroughly dry, or it will lose both leaves and roots.— 
J.C, Srregs, Burford Lodge, Dorking. 

Gloxinias.—Visiting the gardens at Redlees, Isleworth, for the 
a of inspecting the magnificent display of herbaceous Calceo- 

arias then in full bloom, [was much struck with a quantity of erect- 

flowering an Gloxinias then blooming for the first tame, all 
showmg grand towers, some of great beauty and perfection of 
form. These, said Mr. James, are so far in advance of our named 
kinds that T have put theron one side altogether, and shall keep my 
stock supplied in future by mean of seedlings. The seed of this 
lot came from Messrs, Sutton, of Reading, but the marvellously fine 
seedlings shown by Messra, Veitch, Willa, Kinghorn, and others show 
that the days of named kinds are passed. The Gloxinia is with heat 
eastly raised and grown, and as a decorative flower is, for ita size, 
probahly unrivalled.—A, D, 

Mr, Wrigley’s Orchids,—tThis important collection was dis- 
poe of at Stevena’ last week, and realised upwards of £2300. The 

nest specimens of the rarer kinds fetched high prices. Lycaste 
Skinneri alba, two plants, brought £36 and £17 respectively; Cypri- 
pedium Stoner, £22; Anguloa Clowesi, £23; several plants of Mas- 
devallia Linden, £26; 4%. Veitchiana, £15; M. Limdeni, £86; a 
fine plant of Vanda suavis, £16; V. tricolor, £16; Gdonteclossam 
vexillarium from £15; 0. pulchelhim, £11; Cypripedium caudatum, 
£8. Calanthe veratrifolia, £11; Masdevallia tovariensis, £9; Lelia 
purpurata £8 ; Coelogyne cristata, £8 ; Aerides Fielding, £9 ; Odonto- 
glossum vexillarium rogenm, £7; Dendrobium Schroeder, £5; Cat- 
tleya aurea, £12; Cypripedium levigatum, £10; Saccolabium pre. 
morsuin, £12; a fine Anthurium Scherzerianum{realised £29, 





iffecta of the Winter at Newry.—The past winter has 
been productive of many surprises ; for instance, Erodium Manaseavi 
planted ina wet bed only 2 in. or 3 in. above the water, has wintered 
safely, and is now In a vigorous condition and in fullflower. Soalso 
in the same spot is Francoa ramosa, which is quite safe and coming up 
most vigorously, whereas the same plant on raised rockwork only a 
few feet distant is quite killed, and in both positions Saxifraga 
sarToentosa is growing freely, Lobelia fulgens, close to the side of 
the water, and, in fact, partly in it, is safe, whereas everywhere in 
ordinary soils and positions it is killed, Mimuluscardinalis, close to 
the side and in the water, is in the most vigorous health and quite 
2 ft. high ; so is Mimulus cupreua which js in full flower, and which 
has some of its shoots trailing in the water, though, curiously enough, 
Epilobium hirsutum varliegatum im the same bed 1s dead. Spirza pal- 
mata, Planted just 4m. above the water, and, of course, with ita 
roots In it, 18 more than 2 ft. Ingh; 1 has splendid foltage, and 
promises to produce fine heads of bloom. Some of the variegated 
Funkias have proved to be fine waterside plants; masses of F. un- 
dulata, variegata, alba, marginata, japonica, aurea, glanea, &c., with 
their roots in the water, are now truly beautiful. Sarracenia pur- 
purea, planted on a bog bed raised only about 2 in, above the water, 
and which was @ solid masa of ice for montha, is now (several plants) 
eoming into flower, proving clearly its hardineas.—T. SmirH. 








THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
EARLY RIPENING VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 


Warns thereis a demand for ripe iruits as early in the year as it is 
possible to have them, 1t is of the greatest importance to make snch. 
Belections of Pines, Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines, Strawberries, &c., 
as not only bear forcing well by artificial means from midwinter on- 
wards, but which also come the most rapidly to a state of ripeness, 
In both these respects there are very marked differences in the dif- 
ferent varieties of these fruits, No experienced forcer who wanted 
to present new Grapes at table in April or May would select for this 
purpose the Muscat of Alexandria, although it haa probably more 
good quahties than any other white or even black Grape. Nor would 
the Barrington or late Admirable Peaches be selected, though these 
are noble varieties in their proper place, Of Strawberries, no one 
would select British Queen for ripemng early in March, although it. 
ia probably yet the finest late or midseason Strawberry in existence. 
In their respective classes these are all first-class. fnuits, but they are 
totally unfitted for very carly forcing, 

Arong Grapes, Black Hamburgh has yet norival for early forcing as 
a black variety ; Buckland Sweetwater and Fester’s Seedling are 
popular white sorta for early work, and ne doubt they bear forcing 
well and ripen early; but it seems strange that such very superior 
flavoured Grapes as the white and grizzly Fontignans are so seldom 
met with in early Vineries. They are both Grapes that stand fore- 
ing remarkably well, are sure croppers, and come early to maturity. 
Indeed, for our own choice we much prefer Royal Muscadine, and one 
or two other varieties of Museadine, for flaveur to either Buckland 
Sweetwater or Foster's Seedling. Where mere appearance is ap- 
pecnee in preference to flavour, the two last-named may perhaps 

e preferable, 

The popular early forcing Peaches have been, and are still toa great 
extent, Royal George, Abec, Harly York, Stirling Castle, &c. No 
doubt these varicties have answered the purpose of early forcers well, 
and they are good when ripe, and untal recently have been found 
among the quickest to arrive ata state of maturity, They are, how- 
ever, completely out-distanced as regards earliness by such varieties 
as Karly Louisa, Early Beatrice, Hale’s Early, and Early Rivers, 
But we fear the two first-named are too small ever to become so ac- 
ceptable as they otherwise would be. Hale’s Early ia a large, finely- 
flavoured, handsome Peach, On these points there cannot be abjec- 
tions raised against it, Its earliness is very remarkable, We have 
before us a ripe handsome fruit of it from a Peach-hougse at Chats- 
worth. From the warmest end of the same house we have, for com- 
parison, a fruit of Elruge Nectarine, and from the middie tres of the 
house a fruit of Reyal George Peach. The diiference is more re- 
markable than in any similar comparison we have ever seen. Neither 
the Peach nor Nectarine from the warmest end of the house have 
finished the stoning period, while Hale’s Harly Peach is perfectly 
ripe, jurey, and Inscious. The valuable qualities of Hale’s Karly. 
Peach for early forcing and ripening is thus most strikingly mani- 
fested compared with one of the most popular early Peaches of the- 
older class, We believe that Early Rivers is a Peach equally early, 
rich in flayour, and of large size. There can be no doubt that, what- 
ever may be the fate of the lesser sized early Peaches, Harly Rivers 
and Fiale’s Karly will take a prominent position in the supply of 
early Peaches, : 

What ia now wanted to match these two early Peaches is a Nec-- 
tarine that will ripen nearly about the same time. The Elruge has. 
long beld 2 firat position as a fine foremg Nectarine, and most. 
deservedly so. IJtis a fine high-coloured sort and a sure cropper, 
Hunt's Tawny is, of course, an carler, but otherwise not so good a. 
Nectarine. It strikes us from what we have seen of Lord Napier 
that it must ultimately fake a high position as an early Nectarine. 
Ti ripens about a fortnight before Hunt’s Tawny, and is perhaps the: 
largest Nectarine in existence; 1b 1s also excellent im quality; but. 
how it will stand foreing from the end of November onwards through. 
the winter has not, sg faras we are aware, been yet well tested. As. 
a midseason fruit itis one of the freest, and itis reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will also succeed for winter forcing. 

In all seasons early ripening varieties of fruita are of much import- 
ance, and they have perhaps never been more so than this year, when 
early forcing has been found more of an uphill business than it has 
been for perhaps half a century,— The Gardener, 


Peach Harly Amsden.—tThis, brought on in 4 Vinery in 
which the Grapes are only fairly set, waa quite ripe on the 17th of 
June, whereas Early Beatrice will require ie or four days to finish, 
properly ; the latter, however, is much the larger and finer-looking 
of the two, the former being medinm-sized, though high coloured,— 
T., Sara, Vewry, 
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‘NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON FHE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Effect of Frost on Vines.—The way in which froat destroys 
or injures Vegetation is notiully understood, even by these who have 
made thé aubject one of apecial study ; nor is this to be wondered at, 
considering the many instances that from time to time oceur which 
appear inexplicable. One of the most remarkable which f recollect 
came recently under my notice in a market garden near one of the 
northern manufacturing townz. One of a number of Vineries was 
started so aa to have the Grapes ripe In August. It was a large 
span-roofed structure, standing with ita ends east and west, and con- 
tained eighteen Black Hamburgh Vines planted out on the gouth side, 
and introduced to the house in the ordinary way above the wall- 
plate ; the stems were protected with thick straw ropes, as is gene- 
rally done. A gutter under the eaves, too, carried aff the roof-water 





toa drain, which conveyed it awzy. The house was filed with bed- 
ding plants, and, ss a matter of coursé, fires were Kept in con- 
tinuously to’ exclude the frost, which was effectually done, not so 
much-as a leaf of thesa being injured. The Vines were primed as 
soon as their leaves were off, and were allowed to remain slung up to 
the rafters right across the honse, of which they occupied both sides 
of the span. The internal warmth, as usual in such cases, cansed 
the ice and snow accumulated from time to time on the roof to melt 
and ron down into the spout, which soon got full of ice, and, running 
over, the water fell on the straw-covered stema of ths Vines, until the 
whole of those occupying the centre of the house were covered with 
a frozen sheet like a hugeiciele. Nothing further was noticed. The 
frost went, the bedding plants were cleared out, and the Vines were 
started, Those at each end of the house that had escaped the icy 
coat broke, as usual, and those in the centre broke similarly to about 
half-way up the south side of the roof, somea little below that, others 
above, but beyond they are as dead as if they had been ‘six months 


severed from the lower part. The Vines have been planted eighteen 
years, are very strong, and all along have borne heavy crops. The 
ahoota this season, particularly on. the injured ones, are extremely 
thick and stout, oe such as might be expected from good Vines that 
had been cut back as far as the point to which these have heen killed 
dawn, and had all their strength concentrated in the production of 
a Limited number of shoots, FE had an opportunity of examuming 
these Vines closely, but failed to find the slightest clue to the reason 
why they have been thus partialiy killed back, Had they been killed 
right out, or down to the ground, the matter would have been in- 
telligible ; or had the upper part of the stems from the point where 
they entered the house been placed under dissimilar conditions, or 
the frost been able to reach them inside in any way, then there would 
have heen little at all remarkable: but to see the tops, where wholly 
aut of the reach of the frost, destroyed down to a certain point, and 





Odoentogiossum clrrhori. 


the lower part as strong and vigorons as can be, is indeed & mystery. 
They were showing plenty of fruit. I understand that there is 
another similar case in the same neighhourhood-—P. G. 


Stone Apple, or Loddington Seedling.—This excellent 
Apple, the original tree of which still stands in sight of my window, 
seems likely to maintain tts good free bearing character thia year, as 
although most kinds are bearing a thin erop, this is well set with 
fruit. Imay mention that the name of Stone refers to the origmal 
occupier of the farm, and Loddington to the parish in which it 
grows.—J. Groom, Jdeton. 


‘Mulching Strawhberries.—This important operation im 
reference to Strawberry culture should be performed early in the 
seasou before the fower-stems get far advanced, ag if deferred umtil 
the blossom ia open, or, as 1s too often the case, until the fruit is 
formed, 1f canuat be so expeditiously or effectually performed. We 
usually take leag jitter irom the sfable to our Strawberry beds, 
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when it 1s geet evenly over the surface and then worked around the 
crowns by haud. Uf done in March or April, ita manurial proper- 
ties are gradually washed down by rains, and the straw is left clean 
and sweet for the fruit to rest on, keeping the soil moist and drying 
quickly after rain. IT have tried many other kinds of materia) for 
this purpose, but have found nothing go satisfactory aa stable hitter. 
~—d. Groom, Linton, rear Afaidatone. 

Wintering Strawberries in Pots.—In reference to the 
controversy as te the amount of care required by pot Strawberries in 
winter, I send you a runner which, after lying in a 24-in, pot all the 
winter in frost, snow, and rain on a path, wad placed about three 
months ago on the ingide border of a cool Vinery, where it perfected 
good foliage and fruit. Asan experiment I also repotted some roots 
of the same Strawberry, La Grosse Suerde, and Sir C, Napier, fruited 
last spring in a cool Vinery, and they yielded a second crop m Octo- 
ber and November, and a third which has just been picked. I am 
very successful in the cultivation of Grapes, Stvawhbernes, and 
Melons with huwnble appliances, the grand secret being “no 
eoddiing.”"—E. FL. G,, Bath. 

Improved Quatre Saison Strawberry Dnru.—tThis its 
one of the more recent and improved varieties of the season’s Stray- 
berry, which is so much grown in Continental gardens. It is to be 





Tmproved Quatre Saison Strawberry Dorrt, 


regretted the culture of these Strawherries is not more common here, 
ag their favour is good, and they continue in fruit if fairly well 
treated as long as the weather is at allfavourable. It is offered by 
Mesara. Vilmerin, of Paris, and is said by them to be very fertile, 

Fruit Prospects,—These become worse and worse. It seems 
asif the pollen had either been washed away by the rains which we 
daly experience, or been converted into an inert paste. Be that as 
it may, the fruits keep falling, falling until there are few or none left. 
Apples have fallen in showers; Plums in nota few cases are nearly 
all gone; and many Pears have aleo DR Pears, however, 
though flowering much earler than Apples, have get hetter and keep 
their bold of the trees with far more tenacity. Cherries also promise 
to bea full crop, and those Gooseberrtes that escaped the spring 
frost geem to enjoy the constant downpours, and their fruits are 
swelling fast. Raspberries are algo moisture-loving plants, and they 
show well. Strawberries, which were roost promising, are failing 
fast, the flower and embryo friuts erther drop lng or Tolting rapidly, 
till soon hardly a sound fruit will be left. This will prove a great 
cisappointment, for hardly ever have Strawberries presented a finer 
prospect and forest of bloom over a fine spread of clean foliage, The 
better kinds of fruits on walla have also suffered much, Apricots 
are pushing in a wholesale way, and Peaches and Nectarines have 
suffered from aecvere attacks of curl and aphides. The fruit of beth, 
too, are thin, thourh wall trees bloomed well and looked at one time 
unusually healthy.—D. T. isa. 


Peach Harliy Alexander.—lIf thia Peach be as ee and 
good aa Mr, Rivers asserts it will be quite an aequisifion and most 
valuable for early forcing. The Larly Beatriceis, as Mr. Rivers states, 
too small, ag well-grown specimens of it are not larger than small 
Nectarines or full-sized Walnuts, and ta any one accustomed to gee 
fine frnit, such pigmies are not thonght much of, and sorts producing 
them will only be cultivated for the sake of obtaining a dish or two 
before others, like the Grosse Mignonne, Royal George, &c., can be 
had in, As Peaches, like Vines, take some time fo get into a bear- 
ing condition when they are planted permanently and trained to 
trellises, itis necessary to be particular what one buys, for it is very 
disappointing after waiting two or three years te find the variety 11- 
troduced turns out comparatively worthlcas. It would appear, how- 
ever, that there is no risk of this with the Harly Alexander, and 
growers will therefore be on the look-out to add it ta their collections. 
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I have found it a good pen where there are only two or three trees 
mown jn cue house to bud several sorts on them, by doing which a 

eticer succession of fruit may be secured, and any one having already 
such kinds as the Beatrice, Marly Rivers, or Hale’s Early, will find 
it advantageous to operate on them im the same manner, and as the 
Alexander progresses and is found more desirable. the stock 1t is 
worked on can be cut away to make room. The budding of Peaches 
and Nectarines isa very simple affair, and is just na easy to arty 
out as that of a Rose, for if the bark will run properly and the bu 
is reraoved and put in without bruising the bark, it ts sure to take 
and start away freely the following year. The trees and wooed are 
just now in fit condition where they are under glass, and the work 
may therefore be carried cut at once in their case, and a little later 
on with those ou walls,—s, D. 





GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


THE COCKROACH OR BLACKBEETLE. 
(BLATTA OBRIENTALIS. ) 


THIS very common and widcly distributed insect appears to be a 
nuisance wherever itisfound, Hew persons, if any, will say a pood 
word in its favour. Many, indeed, have a sort of superatitious 
dread of these insects, which is probably caused by their very unat- 
tractive appearance, most unpleasant smell, and nocturnal habits. 
This species is not supposed to be indigenous im this country, but 
to have been introduced from some warmer chmate; ii has, how- 
ever, heen natoraleed in our houses for many years. It is never 
found in thia country except in warm situations, such as m dwelling- 
houses, hothousea, &c. In these tt ig sometimes found m very large 
numbers, In the former the amount of damage they commit is ver 
small if proper care be taken to keep everything edible out of their 
way, This, however, ig easier said than done, as they are almost 
omnivorous, and can ¢réeep through very narrow cracks, Still, 
the crumbs, &c., which they find on the kitchen floor are what they 
chiefly feed on. The cultivator is mos# annoyed by them in his 
stoves, Orehicd houses, and Mushroom beds, where at times they are 
very destructive. The young fronds of Ferna are often attacked by 
them, and sc much damaged that the appearance of the plants is 
quite spoilt. Orchids which have large fleshy atrial roots suffer very 
rauch from the cockroaches eating the young tips. When present in 
large nombera collections of Orchids have been very severely injured 
in this way, and, in consequence, have suffered much m health. 
Various other plants are at times attacked by them. In dwelling- 
houses cockroaches hide during the day near fireplaces, behind 
the akirting boards, in any crack or crevice which will afford them 
shelter. In greenhouses they will conceal themselves under large 
pots which have not been moved for some time, m cracks in the wails, 
particularly if they are in warm situations, near flues or hot-water 

ipes; and although such large insects when fully grown, will crawl 
tuto places which at first if would appear impossible for them to get 
wt. 

Many devices have been tried to keep thia pest in check, most of 
which are efficacious to a certain extent, but none are certain to 
exterminate them : and while circumstances favourable to their mode 
of life anc propagation still rematm, it is almost useless to clo so, as a 
fresh stock is sure sooner or later ta at their places. The best 
chance of really ridding a hothouse of this pest ia to reduce their 
timbers by traps and poison as much as possible, and then to fill up 
every crack and crevice where they could find shelter with cement, 
and to remove all pote and movable articles under which they could 
hide. In dwelling-houses care should be taken to fill up all cracks 
near Kitelien ranges, &c. ; to clear out all cupboards, and to leave 
nothing about, such as crumbs, &c., on which they can feed.  Ié 
due care was taken by every one whose premises are infested by this 
insect, it would soon become a rare avig in this country, Among 
the many plans for destroying cockroaches suggested by various 
persons, the following are perhaps the best, ‘The common traps 
sold in the shops are very good, but after a few days’ use the beetles. 
seem to avoid them: whether the traps get tainted by use mm some. 
way, or what the canse is, I cannot explain, A small basin 
half filled with beer or porter and sugar, or, if the cockroaches. 
are tectotalers, honey and water or treacle, with small pieces of. 
lath placed so that the insects can run up them from the 
ground to the rim of the basin, answers better than the 
traps, and the basin can be thoroughly cleaned and fresh pieces of 
lath used occasionally ; gallipots sunk in the ground so that the rim 
is level with the surface, partly filled with one of the above-men. 
tioned liquids, are very useful. Argenic mixed with honey or boiled 
Potatoes or Oatmeal is much recommended as a very fatal bait, The 
heads of common matches dissolved in water and mixed with flour 
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and augar, two boxes of matches to 14 pints of water, 1 ib. of flour, 
and 4 1b, of sugar, Chase’a beetle paste, Roth and Ringeson’s 
beetle poison, and Hardiman’‘s beetle powder, have been used by many 
cultivators with great success. All these poisons are beat laid on 
amall pieces of glass, glazed earthenware, or slate, for if eee on any 
absorbent substance these preparations soon become dry, in which 
atate they are uselesa; but if kept moist they may be used two or 
three nights in succession, Care should always be taken that no cats or 
dogs should have access to the places where the poison ia laid ; it ie 
always safer to remove the baits inthe mornmg. Hergehogs are 
atten employed to destroy these insects, and are very useful when 
kept in kitchens for this purpose. Fronds of the common Brake 
(Pieris aquilina} are sometimes laid about near their haunts, which 
they are said to eat preedily, and to die soon afterwards from the 
effects, The cockroaches belong to the same Order (Orthoptera) ag 
the grasshoppers, but they constitute quite 4 distinct family, and 
have nothing to do with beetles, though they are often called ao by igno- 
rant persons, Thoseapecies which are indigenous to this country are 
comparatively small, never infest houses, and are not known to be 
injurious to cultivated planis in any way. Some of the tropical 
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Male Cockroach, 


Species are very large—one measures 6 in. across its wings when fully 
opened—and the damage caused. by some of these insects is Very con- 
siderable, aa they will devour almost anything that comes in their 
way. An officer on one of Her Majesty's ships on the Australian 
station told me that a harmouiom on buard was entirely destroyed 
by them, only the cage and metal work remaluing ; bis clothes, books, 
andl papers were also much injured. Cockroaches undergo the same 
number of transformations as other insects: but when in 
the larva {caterpillar} and pupa (chrysalis}) states differ Fery 
much. from most insects, as in both states they much resemble 
their parents, and the pupre, instead of being in a quiescent 
condition, are just as active as the perfect insects. The female, in- 
stead of laying her eggs singly, deposits them altogether, surrounded 
by a horny case, in seme convenient place. This case is often carried 
about by the female, for some days protruding from her body: it is 
somewhat the shape of a bean, and 1s not quite } in. long, and haga 
longitudinal slit along one edge which is rather compressed ; the lips 
of the slit are serrated and cemented together, The eggs within are 
placed separately in two rows of chambers, and are wsuallp sixteen 
in number. When the young are hatched they discharge a 
fiuid from their mouths, which dissolves the cement at the slit, and 
the young are able to push their way ont. At first the young are 
whitish, but they soon become darker, and are very similar in appear. 
ance and habit ta the perfect insect, but are smaller and entirely 
without wings. They change their skins five times within about 
three months; after their fifth moult they ave in the proper state ; 
the thorax is now fully developed, and the rmulimenta of Wings are 
apparent ; In abort a month the skins are cast for the last time and 
the insects are in their perfect condition. The cockroach is dark 
brownish-black, very shining, about 1 in. long, and much flattened, 
The head is furnished with a pair of very long, hiir-like antenna, 
consisting of a preat number of very stall joints. The mouth is 
provided with a pair of strong toothed jaws; the thorax is roundish, 
the width rather greater than the length, flat, with the central portion 
somewhat raised, The legs are long, flattened, and armed with 
strong spines. The joints of the body sre very well’ defined, and 
from hetween the last two there proceeds a pair of shortish many- 
jointed organs, the use of which in uneertain. The malea may 
easily be distanguished from the females by their larger wings, In 
the former they are long, the upper pair being rather horny, and 
forming a covering for the lower when at rest. The female lias only 
the mdiments of wing-cases and no lower wings. There are only 
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two broods of this insect during the year, although ney may be 
found of all sizes at any time of the year, . 3. 5. 








THE GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION. 


Tue thirty-sixth anniversary festival of this institution waa held 
on Wednesday evening last at the “ Albion,” Aldersgate Street, 
under the presidency of Mr. Serjeant Cox. 

The usual loyal toasts having been given, the chairman proposed the 
toast of the evening, '* TheGardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution : 
long may it prosper.” He stated that the society had existed more 
than forty years, and that it begun its career in a humble way with 
a very small party atits first dinner; it had, however, grown and 

own till if had reached its present magnitude. That was, no 
aaabe becanse its objects were so excellent, for they were nothing 
less than making tLe agatnst misfortune that will eome some- 
times even upon the most prosperous withont any fault of their own, 
The objects of the society were to enable these whoni misfortune 
had visited to end their lives comfortably and withont absolute 
peoury, He observed that the provision made for males, £164 year, 
was a very moderate sum indeed for nurserymen, seedsmen, 
gardeners, and growers who had fallen inte distress, or for their 
widows or families, No chject could be more admirable than that. 
There was no employment the active pursuit of which so much ex- 
posed a man to early illness as that of gardening, for he bad to go 
from one atmosphere to another, from moist to dry, and there were 
many constitutions which could not endure it. The sardeners were 
of all persons the ones for whom provision shoul be made for times 
when distress might come upon them. It might be asked what 
service the society had actually done. He was airoself anxiona to 
Know what it really had done, and the secretary had placed before 
him some of the cases in which charity hac been exerclaed, aul 
which will leave no doubt on any mind of the great uses to which 
these funds are devoted. One of the cases, he would say, was that 
of a gentleman who was himself a seedsman and member of a 
flourishing drm, who commanded a very large income and lived in 
the highest state of respectability. He was also a subseriber for 
more than twenty years to the society; but misfortune came por, 
him and his partners and he became almost dependent upon the 
society. He is more than eighty years of age, and has to look for 
hig support from the society, Another case was that of a gardcner 
who had been in the service of a gentleman over forty-nine Fears. 
His employer told him that he had provided for him in‘his will, and 
that he should have an annuity of £100, but, owing to the will being 
disputed and set aside, the gardener was thrown upon his own re- 
sources, and would have almost starved, but for the help he had re- 
ceived from this society, These were objects the importance of 
which could not be exaggerated, and of which too much conld not 
be asked for their support, In the firat place he would appeal te the 
nurserymen themselves. From the list of subseribers he gathered 
that throughout the country they did not contribute to the society 
aa they should do, and he would urge upon them that for their own 
interests they should beeome subscribers, Their managing men 
should also subseribe, and it was to their interest todo so. He would 
appeal also, and he hoped not unsnecessfully, to the * outeidera,” 
the horticulturists of this country, the men who love pardening 
and follow it for pleasure and not for profit, the thousands who are 
making horticulture their great pursuit and pleasure, to assist by sub- 
scribing towards the funds of this society. As regards the nursery- 
men, he would ask them one and all, what would they do if it were 
not for collectors—men who went to all parts of the world, and some- 
times at great risk, to collect rare and beantifal Plants, &e., for the 
adornment of our gardens? They all knew the name of Veitch; he 
remembered the old Mr, Veiteh when he lived in Exeter, and how 
he used to see him constantly at his place of business there. Hewas 
the third generation was not 
among them, but he had received a letter from him, expressing his 
great regret at not being able to attend, but that his heart and apul 
were with them. He had forwarded them ten guineas. Mr. Veitch, 
Mr, Bull, and his old and much respected friend Mr. Williams, tia 
each of these they were all deeply indebted. If all the HuLrserymen 
and growers and all the amateurs would subseribe, by-and-by the 
chairman would have the pleasure of announcing & pension something 
more than £16 a year, 

Mr. Robert Wrench (the treasurer} responded fo the toast. He 
hoped that as a result of the chairman’s remarks their hearts would, 
be touched, and that they would go ont into the world and try to 
get others to contribute to the society, ‘The great difficulty was 
that they could not get those who were mast interested in it—the 
eordencrs themselves—to do their part, although they were vot a¢ 
all slow in asking help in the time af their troubles. He hoped most 
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sincerely that what he hatl said would have some little effect upon 
them, The loss of a small amount of 6d., slipped in a box each 
week, would not he felt, and would more than make up the euines 
subscription. 

Mr. Rudkin, C.C., proposed ‘‘The Health of the Clairman.” This 
was a pleasing task, because their friend had pleaded te them se 
eloquently, and he believed the result would be a large subscription, 
There was no doubt that at gatherings of the kind it was desirable 
to have a gentleman occupying the chair who thoroughly appreciated 
the position he wasin. He believed the chairman was a great lover 
of flowers, and he was given to understand that he was one of those 
who thoroughly patronised this institution. 

The chairman thanked them for the kind expressions of their 
regard. He felt a great interest in the soviety, for he had been an 
ardent lover of horticulture trom early youth, and still paid much 
personal attention to his garden, 

‘ir, Brandreth Gibbs, m proposing ‘‘ The Health of the Secretary,” 
said that their secretary wag aindoubisdly & syinpathetic man, and, 
had always got the mterests of the institution at heart: there- 
fore it afforded him very great pleasure to be there, and to ask 
those present to show how highly they appreciated his Jong and 
valued: services, ‘The toast having been drunk with great cordiality, 

The secretary rose and said that the list of subscriptions 
which he nelci in his hand was a very long one, and amounted to 
s& large sum; indeed, the subscriptions hac come in much better 
than he had anticipated, The list was too long to read to them, 
but amongst the names were the two firms of Messrs, Dicksons, 
of Chester, one of wlich contributed 43 oiineas and the other 40 
guineas. The Duke of Westminster had also forwarded them 5 
guineas, Which would be continued yearly. Then their worthy 
chairman had brought over 70 suineas, and last, but not least, 
their old friend Mr. John Fraser had sent 100 guineas, while the 
total amount of subscriptions amounted to 500 guineas. Many 
years ago, in the early days of the institution, they could only 
manage toe get about thirty-five people to their dinner, and when the 
subscriptions amounted to about £60 it was thought very good 
uideed. He regretted to say that there were at the present time 
bat three gentlemen living whe were the society’s supporters in its 
early days; they were Mr, Sangster, Mr. John Lee, and himeelf, 
Tn conclusion, he hoped to serve in the future, as he had done in 
the past, to the best of his abihty. 

The *' Heaith of the Treasurer * having been proposed by the chair- 
man aud responded ta, 

Mr. Shirley Hibberd proposed ‘‘Suceess to the Royal Hor- 
ticultural and Royal Botanic Societies of Great Britain,” and in 
the course of his remarks gaid that the smaller societies helped iu a 
very considerable degree the domestic life of this country. The 
great societies in other large towns, too, were promoting the interests 
of horticuljure in a special manner. They collected and diffused 
useful information, and they maintained the standard of taste, which 
was a matter of the utmost importance. Wath regard to the com- 
inercial uepression, It cid not appt to him to have affected garden- 
ing much, for both gardeners anct gardens still continued to increase 
and multiply, Thetr gardens no doubt exabled them to hear the 
dulness of the British winter, therefore the art of gardening should 
be encouraged by all the powers they possess ; and all that belonged 
fo gardening should most certainly have their 9 eee 

The chairman next proposed ‘‘ Success to the Seed Trade,” conpled 
with the names of Mesars, F. Arthar Dickson and B. §. Williams, 
both of these gentlemen responding in suitable terma, 


SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETYS EXHIBITION, 
JUNE 28, 

Tus exhibition, which took place at the Crystal Palace on Saturday 
last, Was, owing to the backwardness of the season, much inferior to 
those held on other occasions, both in point of numbers and quality 
of the exhibits, This will be apparent when we mention that not a 

single Rose came from the Cheshunt, Waltham Cross, Slough, or 
' King’s Acre Nurseries; neither were the most prominent of the 
amateur growers well represented, ‘There was, therefore, a large 
amount of unéccupied space, In the nurserymen’s class for seventy- 
two single trusses Messrs, Curtis, Sandford, & Co. were first with a 
fairly representative collection, amongst which were magnificent 
blooms of Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier, the delicate-tinted La France 
and Rubens, fine blooms of the brilliant Duke of Hdinburgh, 
Exposition de Brie, Senateur YVaisse, Mons. Fillton, Victor 
Verdier, Eugene Appert, Prince de Rohan, and others, The 
other competitor in this class was Mr. H. May, The Hope Nur- 
seriea, Bedale. The best forty-eight trusses of threes were shown 


by Messrs, Keynes & Co,, Salisbury, and comprised fine examples of 
John Hopper, Engine Appert, Miss Hassard, La France, John 
Frasér, Exposition de Brie, and others. The next best collection 
was contributed by Mr. May, the crowded arrangement of 
whose stands was « remarkable contrast to the thinly- 
disposed stands in the preceding collection. Messrs, Kinmount 
& Kidd, Canterbury, had some splendid blooms in their first 
prize collection of thirty-six single trusses, amongst the finest 
of which were Baroness Rothschild, Madame Lacharme, Prke 
of Edinburgh, Annie Laxton, Cheshunt Hybrid, Abbé Bramerel, 
Dupuy Jamain, Baronne Haussman, Julie Touvais, and John Hopper. 
The others in order of merit were Mr. W. Corp and Mr. W. Piper, 
For twenty-four varieties in trusses of three the exhibits were 
inferior, and the first prize was accordingly withheld, Messrs, J, 
Mitchell & Sons, Uckfield, were first with twelve Tea, or Noigette 
varieties, the best of which were—Mardéchal Niel, Comtesse Ouva- 
roff, Jean Pernet, and Moiret. The classes for amateurs were mare 
numerously represented, though the Challenge Cup for forty-eight 
single blocvas brought out no competitors, The best thirty-six 
blooms came from Mr, J. Hollingworth, and comprised fine examples 
of Marie Baumann, Victor Verdier, Sultan of Aanzibar, Charles 
Lefebvre, Puke of Edinburgh, Adam, Beauty of Waltham, and 
Madame Willermoz, Mr. T. Jowitt showed some fine blooms in 
the next class, amongst which Niphetos was particularly noteworthy. 
There were six other contributors in this class. Collections of nine 
blooms were numerous, and comprised some remarkably fins 
exumples, especially those from the Rev, H. Biron, whe gained the 
highest award, Rose Maréchal Niel was shown in excellent con- 
dition by Mr, J, Davis. Messrs. Curtis, Sandford, & Co. were the 
only exhibitors of twelve blooms of Abbé Carriare, and the classes 
for truases of Marie Rady, Reynolds Hole, and Marquise de Castel- 
Jane were totally unrepresented. The best’ dozen blooms of any 
Lea or Noisette variety were shown by Mr. N. Farren, Cambridge ; 
the old Souvenir d'un Ami was the kind exhibited, and they were in 
very fine condition. 'The next best dozen consisted algo of the same 
variety. The beautiful Cheshunt Hybrid was also shown in this 
class, to which the third prize was awarded. New Roses were 
exhibited by Messrs. Curtis, Sandford, & Ce., and comprised the 
following: Madame W. Bull, Penclope Mayo, Mabel Morrison, 
Catherine Bell, Matame Gabriel Luizet, Mrs. Baker, Duchesse 
(Ossuna, Mons, Fillion, Souvenir d’Adolphe Thiers, Madame Berthe 
de Montchauveau, and Mons, Michel Dupré. Several collections 
not for competition were exhibited, the principal of which being 
from Mr, W. Corp, Oxford; Mr. Prince, Oxford; Mr. C. Davies, 
Aynhoe ; and Mr, Tranter, 


Miscellaneous.—A choice proup of planta was contributed by 
Messrs. Laing & Co., Forest Hill, consisting of fine examples of 
iuherons-rooted Begonias in rich variety, Palms, Dracenas, Crotons, 
and Caladiims, the whole effectively arranged, and adding much 
to the attractiveness of the show. Cut blooms of Pansies, Pyre- 
thrums, and Ranuneuli were sent by Mr. H. Hooper, Bath; and - 
Mr. Cannell, Swanley, showed a numerous collection of cut blooms 
of Pelargoninms in numerous varieties, Mr. Ware, Tottenham, also: 
sent a collection of Pyrethrum blooms. Myr, Boller contributed an 
interesting eollection of Agavyes, Cacti, &c.: and Messrs. Pick 
Radelyfte & Co, their elegant statuette fountain tastefully sur- 
rounded by Ferns, dc. : 

A list of awards for this and the following show will be found in 
our advertising columns, | 





ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
Evenine Firs, Jory 2. 


THe floral decorations at the annual evening entertainment held on 
Wednesday last formed an important feature, and on the whole were 
more humerous then we have noticed on previous occasions, The 
table decorations were much admired for their tasteful and neat av- 
rangement, especially those in the unfurnished class, the best in 
which was arranged by Mrs. Guimaraens, Reigate, and consisted of 
Grasses, Rhedanthe, Ferns, and Selaginella, and delicate blush- 
coloured blossoma of Peony. For the best arranged tables in 
the furnished clasa, Messrs. Mortlock & Sone and Mr. WY. 
oder were awarded equal first prizes; in the former -arrangement 
fruits formed a conspicuons ttem, and in thelatter the common white 
Water Lily blooms, which admirably contrasted with the crimson 
flowers of Certus spectosissimus, Messrs. . G. Henderson & Sons* 
exhibits were very tastefully arranged, and were accorded the highest 
rank in their respective classes. The arrangement for @ recess 
or alcove was much admired ; the principal plants used were Eulalia 
Japonica zebrina, Cocos Weddelliana, Adiantum gracillimum, Anthv- 
rium Scherzerianum, and the pretty Impatiens Jerdoniw, which 
shows to such advantage by gaslight, The same firm also exhibited 
An arrangement suitable for an outside recess, in which the chief 
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lants used were Todea superba intermixed with the brilliant 

smanthus coccinea, and Odontoglosaum vezillarium with @ 
batkground of Palms; whilst above were suspended numerous 
Dendrobiums, Oncidiums, and other Orchide in flower. The 
designa exhibited by Messrs. Dick Radclyffe and Co. were very 
numerous and of superior merit, and in ail of them a conspicuous 
feature was that the planta employed were more of the hardy or 
greenhouse class, hence more suitable for decorating balconies, 
window recesses, &c., than valuable tropical exotics, and the effect 
produced is scarcely inferior. The exhibits in the classes for epergne 
and vase detoration were numerous, as were also those for louquets, 
&c. The best hanging basket waa shown by Messrs. Henderson and 
Sons: it consisted of Davallia dissecta growing naturally on the out- 
side with the showy Anthuriam Scherzerianum in the centre. 

In the miscellaneous classes the pretty statuette fountain shown 
by Messrs. Dick Radelyffe and Co, formed a pleasing feature ; as 
did also the elaborate indoor aquarium exhibited by Mr. Langbein, 
Wandseworth Road, to which an extra prize waa awarded. esars. 
Carter and Co.’s display of annuals in the corridor had a very bright 
appearance by gaslight, and were the admiration of everyone. Mr. 
Anthony Woaterer’s exhibition of Rhododendrons, too, was well 
lighted, and the varied hues of these gorgeous shiuhs produced a 
brilliant effect. 


SCOTTISH PANSY SOCIETY. 


BARELY has thia Society’s show been held under more wapromising 
auspices than those which attended its thirty-fith annual competi- 
tion on 27th ult, at Edinburgh. The pastseason has been one of the 
worst on record for the successful cultivation of Pamsies, while the 
ten days previous to the show were wet, with very little sun to bring 
out the blooms. In spite of these drawbacks, however, the display 
was not greatly inferior to that of last year, which was pronounced 
to be the best and largest ever made by the Society. Indeed, on the 
present occasion the cases entered for competition numbered 160, 
against eighty or ninety last season—the result of fresh accessions to 
the membership. Asin former years, Pansies for competition were 
forwarded from many parts of Scotland, while a box of fine fancy 
blooms was sent for exhibition by Capt. Halford Thompson, Hon. 
Sec. of the West of England Pansy Society, Exeter, These blooms 
suffered a little in transit, but they were good flowers, and nearly 
all north-raised varieties, illustrating the fact that Seoteh Pansies 
can be as successfully cultivated in the sowth of England as m 
scotland, 

In the nurserymen’s class for twenty-four blooms of show Pansies, 
Mr, Paul, of Paisley (for the fourth successive year), was awarded the 
first prize and the Society's silver medal, with fine flowers of Cyprus, 
Rev. J, Morrigon, J. P. Barbour, Sir Peter Coats, Michael Saunders, 
Alex Watt, dark selfs; Mrs, Goodall (seedling), Improvement (seed- 
ling), white selfs; Golden Queen, Golden Circle (seedling), yellow 
selis: the other flowers bemg ecedling yeliow and white grounds. 
Second, Messrs, Jas. Cocker & Sons, Aberdeen ; third, Messrs, Dick- 
son & Co., Edinburgh. 


For twenty-four fancy Pansies, Messrs, Downie & Laird, Edin- 
burgh, received first prize and silver medal with the following varie- 
ties: Myra. S. Plummer, Angus McLeod, Hon. Mrs. Bentson, Jas. 
Grieve, Wim. Melville, Lady Falmouth, Countess of Home (an extra 
fine flower of immense size}, Miss Talbot, Mrs. Crawley, Miss 
MeMecking, Miss McNut, Jag. Crave, Countezs of Strathmore, Mrs. 
%. T. Fleming, Sir FP. KE. Murray, Lady Hay, Mrs. E. H. Wood, 
Mra. Longfield, Adonis, and five seedlings ; second, Mr. Paul, 
Paisley, with Thalia, Rosamond, Mrs. Hubbard, Thos. Grainger, J. 
Clark, Champion, J. B. Downie, F. W. Leland, Mrs. Birkmyre, 
May Queen, Captain Thompson, Mrs. Robinson, Captain Tomlin, 
Mrs. Jamieson, Duchess of Edinburgh, Rose Charlton, Wm. Mei- 
ville, Adonis, Monarch, Angus McLeod, Mrs. James Watt, Seedling 
No. 17, Mrs. H, Dickson, Mrs. W. O. McCormick; third, Messrs, 
J. Cocker & Sona, 


In the open class Mr. Paul carried off first for eighteen show 
Pansies with J. P. Barbour, Cyprus, Mauve Queen, Rev, J. Morri- 
son, (dark selfs), Mrs. Goodall (seedling, white self), Golden Circle 
(seedling, yellow self}, Florence, Minuie, Jeannie Grieve, Eurydice, 
Mary Paul, Lizzie Goudie (white grounds), James Orr, Clonard, Jolin 
Saunders, and three seedling yellow grounds. 

Messrs. Downie & Laird were first for twelve bunches bedding 
Violas and twenty-four bunches Violas; Messrs. Dicksons & Co. 
second. 

Messrs, Dicxsons & Co, first, and Messrs. Downie & Laird second, 
for twenty-four bunches of bedding Pansies (excluding fancies). 
The bedding Violas and Pansies attracted much attention by their 
bright and varied colonrs. For three bieoms dark self Pansy 
J. 2. Barbour, Mr. Paul was first, also with three biooms fancy 
Pansy Attraction. Twenty-four self Pansies, viz., four blue, six 


white, six yellow, and eight dark—first, Mr. Paul, with Sumnypark 
Rival, Crossflat Rival, Royal Blue, Bluestone, blues ; Mrs. Goodall, 
Improvement, Miss Rameay, Purity, Bessie Peacock, May Queen, 
whites ; Golden Queen, Golden Circle, Cloth of Gold, Citron, 4ama, 
Br. Masters, yellow; J. P. Barbour, Cyprus, Dean’s Glen, Oceola, 
Michael Saunders, Rob Rey, W.S. Andrews, Walter Shearer, darks. 
Best black self (shown separately)—first, Mr. Paul, with James Dal- 
ziel. Best white ground in the exhibition, Mr. Kidd, Rothesay, with 
Miss Ritchie (seedling), Best yellow ground, Mr. Barr, Paisley, with. 
Dr, Geo, Robertson (seedling). Best dark self, My. Paul, with J. P- 
Barbour, Best white self, Mr. Paul, with Mrs, Goodail (seedling). 
Best yellow self, Mr. Paul, with Goiden Circle (seediing). Best blue 
acli, Mr. Ross, Lanrencekirk, with Sunonypark Rival. Best flower in 
the exbibition, Mr. Paul, with J. P, Barbour. Mr. Borrowman, 
Beeslack, gained the medal given to the winner of the preatest number 
of prizes, he having five firsts, six seconds, and one third; Mr. Paul 
being second with ten firsts and one second, 

Té ia unnecessary to give the other prizes in detail. The gardeners’ 
class was well represented by Mr. Borrowman, Mr. Forbes, Paisley ; 
Mr. Airdrie, Campbeltown; and Mr, M‘Cosh, Montrose ; while m 
the amateura’ class, Messrs. Ross, Laurencekirk ; Goodwin, Malcolm, 
Kirkintilloch ; Barr, Paisley ; Kidd, Thomson, Kothesay: Fleming, 
Berwick; Storric, Lenzie; an# Skinner, Pennicuik, showed, in 
excellent form. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE NEW 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE anponal summer exhibition of this po was held in New 
York City on the llth, 12th, and 13th of June. It may be remarked 
that this association holds a somewhat similar pasition here to that 
held by the Royal Horticultural Society in London, perhaps, and 
hence ig successive mectings are always looked forward to with 
much interest by all lovers of the garden. The choicest varieties 
and the moat remarkable specimens usually find their way to 1ts 
handsomely-siranged tables, which are visited by practical amateurs 
and the ¢éfite of the garden art. The present display waa leld in 
Madison Square Garden, better known as Gilmore’s Garden, a burld- 
ing eminently adapted for the purpose. In general extentand abun- 
dance the exhibition was perhaps somewhat less full than on previous 
eceasions, but this was fully made wp in the merit and superiority of 
the collection. The display of Orchids comprised the fest collection 
ever brought together here ; over 100 specimens of the rareat varieties 
were shown, many of them exhibiting much skill in their culture. 
Amoug them Imight uame the Odontoglossums, a delicate white 
QO, vezllarimum, valved at 200 dollars; several specics of the Cattleyag, 
Dendrebiums, Aerides odoratum, and the Lzeha autumnalis. Ay. 
Buchanan's group of Agaves and Palms was also a most attractive 
exhibit. Mr. Koenbeck, the great Fernist of New Jersey, con- 
tributed a very handsome and most interesting collection of these 
Cryptogamic plants, embracing some fifty varieties from broad, 
arched Tree Ferns to the delNcate “Matcden-hairs. He haa 
succeeded in raising some fine seedlings of the latter class. There 
was also a yery fine display of stove and greenhouse plants, many of 
which were crouped and arranged with excellent taste, and embraced 
fine specimens of Cypripediums, Marantas, and Alocasias ; also a few 

lants of Curmeria picta, Mr. J. 5. Bush’s collection contained a 
fine variety of Crotons and some pretty Dracenas. The cisplay of 
beddiig plants was large and choice. Messrs. Woolson & Co.,, of 
Wew Jersey, had a unique arrangement of ent flowers from their 
hardy perennials and shrubs which attracted much attention, including 
Rosa rugosa, Viburnum plicatum, and the charming native Orchid 
Cypripedium spectahile, and Gillenia trifoliata. There were, hov- 
ever, less cot Gowers than usual, but those shown were in most cases 
prettily disposed im handsome natural groupes, and the huge uncouth 
‘floral designs ” were largely omitted, The display of Roses was 
very fine, snd many choice varieties were shown evincing careful 
culture. The leading American novelty in this class was the American 
Banner Rose, recently produced and shown by Mr. Peter Henderson, In 
it the colowr'and details of the national emblem are partially repro- 
duced, aud it formed an object of considerable interest, Its praduc- 
tion ig a somewhat marvellous freak. Some of the Jacqueminot 
bloome were exceptionally perfect. Messrs. Parsons & Sous had an 
excellent collection -of evergreens and Conifers, for which they have 
jong been celebrated, and the srouping of their exhibits was happily 
effected. Some of the newer vameties are apecially attractive in 
colour, form, and habit. Their show of cdecicluous trees and shrubs, 
and the new Japanese Maples was also a most interesting feature of 
the exhibition, 

The tables devote to the display of fruit, owing to the earliness 
of the season, were not large, anc mainly contamed Strawberries, of 
which there was a smaller variety than might have heen shown a 
week later, However, some very fine specamens were shown, and 
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years in- the cultire aud improvement of' this gogat*iuscious and 
wholesome fruit was amply indicated. E.-P. Raegigithe lower Hud- 
son valley, took. the prizé for thé best collec$ian, which contained 
some very handsome fruit. His specimens.of' the President Lincoln 
variety were quite-remarkable, This is now the largest kind grown 
in this country, and im. other ways most promising, as F can fully 
testify, having specimens in my garden now measuring from 7 in. te 
10 in. in circumference, with an excellent favour, Of this and other 
new American varieties I shall, if all goea on rightly, speak more 
in detail ina future number of Toe Garpex, Mr, Peter Hender- 
son algo exhibited some fine specimens of thig frnit, and took a number 
of prizes for special varieties. The meeting was most successful, 1% 
being very largely attended. H. Hexpricks, 
ALingeton, N.Y. 
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Richmond Horticultural Society.—The recent annual 
summer exhibition of this society, held the other day in the old Deer 
Park, was in all respects a great enceess. The grand groups of plants 
sent by the leading London nurserymen were objects of close atten- 
tion, and hundreds chistered round the pans of tiny Suadews and 
Fly-traps, ac-caliedl carnivoreus plants, which but for the protecting 
bell-glasses might have been subjected to rather too severe treatment. 
Messrs, Veitch and Sons had Orchids, Nepenthes, Lady's Slippers, 
Berconias, and many rare plants, a beautiful group; and fixed into « 
pot, a branch, literally a mass of snowballs, of the hardy Viburnuin 
plicatam, Mr. John Wills also had a fine group, that inchided many 
fine Dracemas and beautiful Gloxinias. Mr, B, 8, Williams had huge 

lichers that excited the wonder and admiration of the spectators. 
ir. Boller put up one of his curious groups of Cacti, which included a 
Filocereus senilis, the White-haired Old Man, and another hard 
meétal-like specimen, each fifty yeara old. There also waa a (juan- 
tity of the diminutive forma for which Mr. Boller is famous. Messrs, 
Qsbern and Sous had not only proups of medgor plants, but also a 
pretty aud very interesting collection of hardy perennials. Of tahle 
decorations, which now form an important element in household flor- 
culture, there were numerous examples. The prizes offered for model 
gardens brought forth some singular illustrations, rather to he 
avoided than inutated ; whereas models of real gardens with the actual 
garden specified would be really mestrnetive. In the groups of 
plants arranged for effect on the ground the art capacities of the gar- 
dener was to some extent brought inte play. The group arranged by 
Mr. James Hudson, sardener to T. 3. acon, Esq., of Gunnersbury, 
was in every way actimirahle. 


Daniels’ Defiance Cabbage Competition.—Messra. 
Daniels, Norwich, offered some time ago several money prizes for the 
heaviest and best three specimens of the Defiance Giant Cabbage 
grown from seed supphed by them, and for the prizes there was a 
spirited contest cn Wednesday last. Specimens were sent by over 
hundred growers, and many of them were remarkable, not only for 
size, but quality. Lt will be seen from the a het that the premier 
exhibits came from the Isle of Wiglit, and others from various dis- 
tricts, There were numerous competitors im Norfolk, but their 
specimens, though fairly well grown, were small compared with 
tlose of the prize winners. The following is the prize list: First 
prize, £10, Mr. 8. Osborne, Old Park, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
weight 30 1b. 8 oz. Second prize, £7, Mr. T. Creed, Kemscale, Faver- 
sham, Kent, weight35 ih. Ifo%. Third prize, €4, Mr, E. Pitts, 
Mirables, near Ventnor, Isle of Wight, weight 35 1b, Zon. Pourth 
prize, £2 10s., Mr. Ki. Samuel, Sawston, Cambs, weight 34 1b, 14 oz. 
Hifth prze, £1 10s., Mr. BE. Nunn, Heybridge, Maldon, Essex, weight 
a3 Ib. £ oz, 
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Lime Water and Slugs.—lt seems to be a general opinion 
that slugs are more abundant this year than has ever been known, 
and it appears very extraordinary that no writer on the subject has 
yet said a word respecting the most effectual remedy for them, viz., 
Lime water. Hot lime is constantly recommended, but if any one 
will watch the process of throwing hot lime over the ground or the 
plants infested by slugs it will be seen how numerous are the spots 
and apaces which the lime does not cover, and how utterly impossible 
it is for the most skilful sprinkler of hot lime to apply it effectually 
all over a leafy plant, If these interested in the destruction of slugs 
willtake take the trouble to mix hot lime and water together, and 
after well stirring if ict it stand unfil all the lime has settled at the 
bottom, and then use the water in the evening with a watering pot 
with a good rose, they will be astonished and delighted to find in 
morning hundreds, if not thousands, of dead slugs, some of them as 
amall as the top of a pin, which the lime water thus applied has 
killed on the leaves and about the plants where the powdered 

ma would never have reached chem. It is not my mtention to 
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pee the value of the application of dry lime, but it only does 
half the work, and I strongly recommend, from experience, watering 
with lime water as the most effectual remedy for slugs aa well as 
using dry lime earlier in the day. The watering should be applied 
the last thing wherever thereis danger of the sun striking on the 
plants or flowers.--A, ne 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SLraw oe -Fu —&.—The plant sent ia suffering from on wneem- 
monly bal attack of the funzus named Spumaria alba, Ine young atate thig 
funens is like masses of thick white froth of various sizes. IRtis move’ common 
dm Grasses than on other plants, and when young, as Berkeley states, ib “ might 
Basily be supposed to.be of animal origin.” 


Names of Plants.—@. J.—Scilla enmpanniats. WF. $.--Inea pulcherrima, 
G. i.—Varicety of Taununculus asiaticus IL-pl. oo 2f£—Mot an naeammin 
acenrrence ; the deep purple-enloured flower is Cytisus purpireus, the lighter- 
eeboured kind CG. Adan; and the other the common Eaburnum, ©. Lalarnaum. 

| o.—-2, Amelanchier cantdeusis; 3,Acer plutandides. Getvdener,—Varietes of 
Agslesa pontier, IF. oud. &.--1, Polygonatum multifiernm; 2, Muscari mon- 
strasum ; 3, Potentilia-—cannot name species without lower leaves; 4, Tovaria 
racemosa..—G. A.—Solanim jasminoides, G. 6., MFPirntaster,—Tmmesia ameri- 
ental. Ft dd. W.--3, Tris ilurentima; 65, I. lurida; 7, I. variegata; 8, 1. Pseud- 
acorns; all the others are varieties of the nboyre and JT. pevuanica, which we 
iannat tidertake to name.  JejorGenerat—1, Adiantum cunertum; 2, aA. 
Capiltis-¥eueris (weet of Ireland form): 3, A. scutuni:; 4, 4. venustum; 6, Athy- 
rion Rrlix-Femins, 4. 7.—4, Acreopera Hoddigesi: 1, apparently Oneidium 
(ivarigatum ; the other Oucidiuins we cannok name, as the specimens are insuffi- 
cieut. 


Rosa Camellia..-Some time ago Capt. Thomas asked for information re- 
specting this Rose. Rusa Camellia Giebold) iz not rogesa or Regeliana, but 
rather a variety of the Rosa sintca on) a climbing kind very commen oer a. 
larre patt of temperate Asin, as well as'im Senth America, to which Michaux 
believes ft to be indigenous, and-deserived it under the name hevigate. It has 
miso been described ly Dr. Lindley and M. de Candolle noder the name of BR. 
nivea, and by another French lotanist under the name of BR. Cherokeensis. It 
is onty hali-lamly at Secrez, suffering in severe wintcrs. It belongs, 1 think, to 
the aection of the Banksian Roses. 








Wall Plante.—Could you recommend me afew plants not generally 
cut-of-doors to try against a 10-ft. sowth wall with a goo &-ft. border? 
Torquay. [Try Lapaseria tose and alba, Solanmnn jasminoides, Akebia quinata, 
Holtcellia latifolia, Khynchosperium jasminoides, Choisyn ternata, Piptantius 
nepalensis, Convalyulus Cnemum, Mutisia decurrens, Billardiera fongifolia, 
Cantusa dependeus, Berberidopsis corallina, Flumbago capensis, Tecomn frandi- 
eva, Glamatis indlivisa, utianthus piajor, Medicage arborea, Cliantins puni- 
ecus, Lonigera, sempervirens, Mandevilla' suaveolens, Indigofera detora, Mag- 
nolia fuse, Himbothrium cocemeum, and Frenontia califorinica. | 


EBEananas.— We have several Banana plants here which refuse to fruit, but 
which continue to graw most laxuriantly, the stems heme 2 ft. in clreumference 
nnd about O ft. igh. Ther were taken off an ald planté as suckers in the spring 
af E878, and grown on throwghimé the summer. By the end of the season they 
were coor plants ia large boxes, andl we wintered them in a minimum tempera- 
ture of from 45° to 50°. From previous years’ experience ft fully expected them to 
fruit this spring, but they have not done so. What should I doin order to m- 
duce them to fruit, as itis of great importance to me to have the fruit well 
wivancend towards ripeness before winter sety in?7—Enqumenr. [If the height, 
9 ft., Includes the leaves as well as the stems, I should say that the plants are not 
yet large enough to fruit. Taneasured one fo-day and found it about the same 
height, with a stem over 2 ft. in efrenmference, and from its appearance I should 
think it wili not fruit for five or Bix months yet, Tnever wintered any in sn low 
a temperature 48 that just quoted, and should think that want of warmth ia the 
cause of their being so long in attaining the sise named. If plunted out, as ours 
are. mid grown in a high temperature, they would most likely have show signs 
of iywiting early in the épving,--GRORGE Sade, Ashridge.) 


Celery ali the Year Round —Can any of your readera say whether it is 
possible fo rear a succession of Celery all the year round, and how? Celery 
stewed is stated to be an almost certain cure for rheumatism ff taken daily for 
a long period ; henee my question —H.C. [It is possible to lave Celery all the 
yeor raund. Sow the firet crop in Jaauary tn 2 hotbed or In a hothouse near the 
glass. The plants, when larze enough, uust be pricked out in another hotbed, 
or they may be potted singly in simall pots and grown on carefully without check, 
polis them into larger pots as they require it, and Keeping them near the glass. 

1 aot plant thera out wider handlizhts on a prepared bed, three plants under 
each light. Earth them up by raising the soll in a cone-shaped mound round 
them. A stripaf paper should be tied loosely round each plant before the earth 
ig nided. Another pinch of seal may be sown m February, and the main crop 
iu March. Both sowings should be mace in gentle heat uuder glass. Sow in the 
open air in April and again in May. Celery being a biennial under ordinary eul- 
ture, fle May-sown plants will not “ belt” till lute in the blooming year.— KE, I.] 


: Griestions, 
Qlea fracrans.--Can any of your readers inform me if Olea fragrans is 
hardy enough to bear our winter planted out-of-doors? We are about 14 miles 
south of London, and 600 ft, above the level of the sen.—t. M. 


Potato Fatture.— Laat year I planted Irish Green Top Rock Potatoes very 
early, and. they were taken up before they were attacked by the disease, and 
capital crop they were: some] laave now are quite sound and boil well. We 

lanted again seed froin last year's crop earky this spring, but mauy of them 
lave rotted in the ground, and fe rest are Poor and weak in growth. The 
mrmind ip atift loam and well manured, Can any reader of THE GARDEN explain 
the enusa of this failure?—k. &. 


CWT 





Mn. Hoses, late of Onslow, Shrewsbury, has been a 
gardener to George Wilder, Esq, Stanstead Park, Emsworth, Hants ; 
and Mr. Crane, late of Hadlow Castle, Kent, has gone to Lord 
Sackville, Knolte Fark, Sevenoaks, 
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“Thig is an art 
Which does mend Nature: change it rather: Dut 
THE ATTY MYSELF If NATURE,” -—Shatespadtre, 





THE COLLEGE BOTANIC GARDENS, DUBLIN. 


Wr have great pleasure in announcing that Mn IF. W. Bur- 
bidge has been appointed curator of the University Botame 
Gardens at Dublin. All. who knew Mr. Burbidge will feel 
that in this case a very important appointment, and ene not 
very exsy to fill with the right sori of mau, has been be- 
stowed, as it should be, upon the candidate most fitted for it. 
Mr: Burbidge’s tastes and training have been exactly of the 
kind to fit him for the accumulation and preservation of such 
. collections of plants from all regions as ought to be repre- 
sented in-any botanic garden worthy of the name, The Col- 
lege Garden at Dublin is one of the most interesting that we 
know of, and quite distinct in plan and contents. What its 
charm consists in we cannot define, but we have expemenced 
feelings of pleasure in all that concerns plants there such as we 
have never experienced in any other garden, which may, per- 
haps, seem a very odd statement to make. Situated not far from 
one of the lower shores of Dublin Bay, the soil is very deep 
and sandy, and on thig most herbaceous plants succeed as 
one seldom sees them anywhere else; and there is a very 
interesting and full collection of trees and shrubs and 
hot-house plants. Not the least remarkable, however, 
are the high and massive walls, everywhere covered, 
and well covered too, with interesting climbers or shrabs. 
Treland is the country of ugly dead walls, but the 
garden walls here may be called beautiful, and they 
partly explain the peculiar charm of the garden. The 
eollege gardens were for many years under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. John Bain, who retired a few years ago through 
ill health, Mr. Bain was, as regards all cultivated and British 
plants, an acute and excellent botanist ; while as a cultivator 
of the subjects thought most precious in hotanic gardens and 
good collections, whether these were delicate Alpines or 
curious Fly-caichers, or Orchids, or rare medicinal plants, he 
never had a superior, so far as we have seen, in the public 
gardens of Europe. He was succeeded by Mr. EF. Moore 
(son of Dr. Moore), who was most energetic and successful 
while he retained the curatorship, which he resigned on being 
appointed to Glasnevin. In the face of the tendency which 
has recently been manifested in certain important gardens to 
appoint men as curators who have had no training but that 
which fits them for ordinary private places, 1t is gratifying to 
see that a man well acquainted with both tender and hardy 
plants, and, moreover, familiar with their culture, has been 
appointed to a charge sd important, not only as regards Trinity 
Collége, but the horticulture of Ireland, and the United 
Kingdom generally. 








THE FUTURE OF OUR BOTANIC GARDENS. 


From the numerous recent deaths among the curators of our ate 
- botanic gardens, and other changes that have taken place and are, 
we learn, about to take piace therein, one is led to think somewhat 
more than. usual of the difficulties under which botanic gardens are 

nerally managed, and to point owt the true way of managing them. 
Our own opinion, more than once expressed, is that all gardens should 
bs managed by thoroughly trained curators, and that_anything else 
is a source of weakness and of evil to the gardens, Whatwe mean 
by a good curator is illustrated by the late James M‘Nab, of Kctin- 
burgh, and the late Dr. Moore, of Dubhu, not to mention living 
éxamples, Dr. Moore might indeed be taken as a type of a good 
curator of a botanic garden, and he was also, as is well known, a 
very good botanist, But he was a thorough curator of a garden, not 
because he was a good botanist, but because before and above the 


botanist’s knowledge was that acquired from early youth as a culti- 
vator and observer in gardens, ith an ordinary amount of study 
and the exceptional opportunities of 2 botanic garden, the saccuire- 
ment of full botanic knowledge is not unfrequent in such cases. 

It is not with any but feelings of preat respect to the professors 
and seience of botany that we have te say so much in the tnterests 
of horticulture—that the botanist’s true Held of labour is the Herba- 
rium in which to store his treasures, and books in which to make 
his knowledge still move accessible. The least desirable in such a 
case is the appointment of a mere cultivator to a botanic garden 
—a man knowing but a few branches of the professsion—in other 
words, say a first-class nobleman's gardener; for the management of 
a botanic garden requires great and varied knowledge of plants, uite 
different from that usually possessed by the private gardener, and 
the trammg amougst and offen a love ior old types of vegetation 
that never come within the knowledge of the orcdinary-trained gar- 
dener at ali. Sloll in caltivating a few families of plants is no 
guarantee whatever that the cultivator is in any way {it for the 
manacement of a botanic garden, Whatis wanted in the list case 
is not cultivating and preserving the common things that everybedy 
knows and grows, but in preserving and introducing the rare ar the 
little-known types, to which we look for so mach of the interest and 
beanty of our gardens; therefore, when we hear of a proposition te 
appomnt at Glasnevin, wluch has hitherto been managed well hy Dr, 
Meore, a scicutific director and a curator, it seems to us that this 
would not be the best plan in the interest of the garden, inasmuch 
as it would very much iImcrease expenditure without increas- 
ing efficiency. It would cause a division of authority im fhe 

rden, which would be most prejudicial fo iItg interests. 

here may, 2o doubt, be a great difficulty im securimg a 
man that would possess the essential qualification ag curator, and at 
the same time be fitted from a social and educational point of view 
to take his place at the head of such an establishment; bat this 
difficulty has been got over before and should be agam, such men 
aa David Moore, James Bi‘Nab, and a few living men whom we 
hesitate to name, answertng all the requirements of the case. 

The art or science, or whatever it may be called, of horticulture is 
now #o Vast, and has so many intricate ramrficatrons, that nobody 
would probably venture to doubt its claims to be considered a branch 
of knowledge of the highest importance, and worthy of a special 
study. That such comparatively few prizes as do occur im its high 
walk should be given to men m an essentially different, though an 
allied, branch of human kuowledge, is not fair to horticulturists. 
That such things should occur is no doubt partly owing to the fact 
that horticulturists as yet have ne purely hortaculinral, no thoroughly 
good preparation for training theirown young men im a fitting way. 
There 1s 00 such thing as a properly organised school of horticulture in 
any country, certainly nothizg like it in England, Only a one-sided 
miserable knowledge of horticulture can be gathered by young men 
in any one Place having pretension to teach the art. If auurseryman 
or any other person have a son whom he desires to give full acquaint- 
ance with hortienlture, there ig no place where he could now put 
him with any certaimty of his getting a good all-round Enowl:dge. If 
there were such a place, and as much trouble was taken in select- 
ing anumber of young men as rs taken im other professions of no 

eater importance, there would probably not afterwards be any 

iticulty in selecting men im all ways fitted for the good management 
of anational or botanic garden, and with fhe other acquirements 
essential for the position, In the meantime we can only hope that 
little harm will come frem the present inaction; and that horticul- 
turists will one day see clearly the urgent need of an organisation for 
the efficient teaching of an art which is so important in all ways to 
the true wealth atid beauty of every country. <A very sreat deal 
might be written, showing the injury to the art of horticultare by 
allowing men to direct important gardens who have no real love for 
the art and real kuowledge of if. 


Glasnevin.—tin a letter received yesterday from Mr. Norman 
M’Leod, Mr. Fred W. Moore received official. notification of his 
See to the curatorship of the Glasnevin Botante Gardens. 
The letter contains a compliment te the late Dr. Moore, which will 
be read with much pleasure in this city, notwithstanding the pecu- 
harity of its grammar, Itsays: ‘Though young for so responsible 2 
post, my lords, remembering how much the Gardens owed to the 
great ability, untirmg energy, and long services of your father, were 
glad to find by the excellent testimonials you forwarded, avd espe- 
clally by those showing the manner in ‘hich you have filled a 
similar post in the Botanical Gardens of Trinity College, that they 
would be ae justzied in appointing you to it.” We vuderstand 
that the salary of the late curator began at £300 and advanced to 
£400. From each of these sums £100 has been subtracted in the 
ease of the new appointment. This is rather an overstrained economy, 
tuiless the intention of it be to confer ‘the £100 a yer: a8 &% pension 
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on Dr. Moore’s widow, an application of the money which would 


eive pniversal satisfaction, ‘There is, indeed, a rumour, but we.can 
hardly credit it, that the intention 1s to job the £100 a year by: 
creating o perfectly useless office, that of a “Scientific Director,” for. 
the benefit of a gentleman, with the nature: of whose claims. on the 
ommnttes of Council we are entirely unacquaimted, The Gardens 
are now a branch of the ‘‘ National Institition of Science and Art,’ 
and this institution has already in the person of Dr. Steel a director 
who, We presume, possesses all the science that is requisite for the 
superintendence of the Garden and its curator. There is an arclage 


about tog many cooks, which we would commend to the attention of. 


his Grace the Duke of 


Richmond, President of the Couneil.— 
friak Daily Mews. oe 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


AN ERROR AS TO ASPARAGUS, 

1 cou~p not expect “8. D.” to be well sontent under my 
earrection of his mistake about blanched Asparagus. That 
mistake he and many others defend, and their having wrong 
ideas in reference to this subject does not matter much, so 
long as they coufine them to themselves. But when people 
publish erroneous statements betraying that they know but 
little about the qualities and the cooking of Asparagus, then 
it is well, perhaps, that others should correct them. He asks 
how it comes that ‘in private gardens where the best of every- 
thing is produced there is no demand for white Asparagus,” 
nuplying that 1 is to be had wf desired im most private 
yardens, This is, of course, a statement more amusing than 
tras. I never saw a good sample of wellgrown blanched 
Asparagus in @ private garden m this country; and good 
sroon Asparacus is not much more frequent. IJ was talking 
to Mr, Gilbert, of Burghley, the other day, who 1s well known 
to many of your readers as bemg one of the best gardeners 
in England, and he remarked that ‘‘ when we want large and 
fine Asparagus we must send to Covent Garden forit.” In 
eountry gardens people frequentiy eat the best they can get, 
and very poor itoften is. The London market has lately beenfull 
of green Asparagus from Jrance, which is not worth jd. a 
‘bundle to anybody who knows what Asparagus should be. 
#5. D.” contends that “the more there is of the green the 
better itis.” This is quite against the practice of the beat 
English and French market gardeners—those who supply our 
tables in both countries with the choicest and best Asparagus. 
“SS. D.” asked “what can there bein it but erude nuconverted 
aap?” T cannot exactly tell him how many thousand pounds 
there are in it; but a good many there must he. Jf he asks 
any of the best Judges In Covent Garden fo supply a table in 
spring, they will give him the best blanched if he can afford 
to pay for it. By all means let those who like green 
Asparagus eat it—it is often very deheate and good—but we 
eannot allow them to prevent all fair consideration of the 
subject without a protest. 

Our markets are full of Asparagus in spring grown in 
ather countries, sometimes as far as a thousand miles from 
London, It ia a vegetable which perhaps more than any 
other loses quality every day after it is cut. This is one 
reason Why it should be grown In our own country. The 
soil and the climate of England, in almost every county, are 
admirably suited for the production of Asparagus. Never- 
theless not only do we not supply our own markets, but many 
possessing large estates cannot get a really good dish to give 
to their friends, but have to send to Covent Garden for it. 
All this is wholly unnecessary, for every farmer’s garden and 
every cottage garden mixht grow it well. In large places, 
where afew beds formed on a costly and wrong principle 
now furnish a very limited supply of very poor Asparagus, 
“livre Olxht to be an abundance for everybody. Our markets 
qaght to be supplied by our own people, the early supplies 


crowns left a better chanee to ripen, 


coming from the south and the late ones from our northern 
counties, ' ~~ 


Speaking generally, Asparagus now is a luxury for the rich 
only. It is confessed by those who eat it most that it is the 
most wholesome and the most delicious of green vegetables. . 
It must then be a benefit to make its good and simple culture 
known throughout the land. The question ‘of blanching is 
happily somewhat apart from the question of cultivation, and. 
people may adopt the only true and simple system without 
blanching if such be their taste. But a closer acquaint. 
ance with the subject will probably teach many that. there zs 
something in this despised system of blanching which so many 
rush intd the gardening papers to declare to ba an absurd 
practice. : | . Vi 


BEAKALE FROM SEED FOR FORCING. 


THERE can be no question, I think, that Seakale grown from por- 
tions of the thong-hke roots must be stronger and better alter 3 
summer's growth than plants raised from seed, for the simple reason 
that the former are much im advance of the latter at starting, and. 
are in leaf and prowing away freely almost before seedlings are up.. 
Seedlings at a year old have only one crown, whereas planta obtamed. 
from, roots have two or three, and therefore the yield from the same 
amount of ground may be safely reckoned at two-thirds more in 
favour of plants from roots. The practice with ourselves is, when. 
trenching up roots for forcmg, to break off any parts that are long 
and straggling and to save ali auch for sets, which are eut up into. 
jJengths at the time and buried in moist sand or coal ashes under 
cover till Mareh, when they are planted out in rows at 1 ft, apart. 
Té we do not get sufficient of these we make use of the roots of plants 
that have been forced, giving preference to the large roots instead 
ef the main stem, which we invariably discard. As the roots for 
the preater part of their length are nearly or quite of the same size, 
it is necessary When dividing them into lengths ta make a distin- 
gushing cut so that at plaiting the right end may be put in upper- 
most, for if they have not made a start at the time it ts 1mapossible 
to tell the top from the bottom, Besides manuring the ground 
heavily before digging, we give it a sprinkling of sait, which not 
only keeps down weeds but has a stimulating effect on the plants. 
The salt is applied at any time during May after the first heemg, 
and the ground after that gives no further tromble, but remains clean. 
throughout the whole of the summer, Why Seakale runs to seed is 
becanse itis not cut in spring, a time when every crown should be 
taken off just as it starts, for Wf mot done then the flower-heads have 
to be removed later on after having weakened the plants. By crop- 
ping them off early the roots soon form fresh buds, and these get. 
quickiy into leaf, and, having a long.season before them, are sure to 
develop fine heads by the autumn. As soon as they break alter 
having thecrowns taken aff they should be gone over and thinned 
ont to two or three, for if more are left they must of necessity be 
smaller and crowded through the strength aA energies of the planta 
being diverted into so many channels, It is not too late to see to 
plantations even now, as letting in light and aiv will afford the 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Planting out Winter Greens.—The backwardness of the 
season will, unless extra pains be taken, interfere with the planting 
of our winter crops and go disarrange the system of rotation, Peas 
and Potatoes that in the ordinary course would have been gathered 
and cleared away are now scarcely ft to gather. Peas will not fill 
up their pods without sunshine, and Potatoes are scarcely eatable 
shen taken out of sheer mud, Where the land is not ready but 
little harm will come to the Broeceoli and greens if they can be 
pricked out 6 in. or so apart and have the seil stirred amongst them 
sometimes, In such a nursery-bed they may rémain a month with- 
out taking muci harm, and they will be gathering strength. In 
some gardens where land is scarce and has to be made the moat of, 
some of the Broceolh and greens have to be planted between the 
rows of early Potatoes, and in this case there need ue no delay in 
planting them out, All kinds of areens that have to stand. the 
winter should be planted in moderately firm ground. Freshly-dug 

ound, unless it be land that quickly consolidates, is not suitable. 

should never think of planting here on freshly-dug ground, or, if 
Paid, Lahould expect to see every plant cut off in only a moder- 
ately severe winter by the frost. Butif takes a very severe winter 
to injure plants if the land is firm when planted, It need not—it 
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in fact ahould not—~—be poor, but land that has been well manuzed 
for @ previous erop will be in good condition for Broccoli. ‘The crops 
on poor land will be much benefited by having a dressing of arti- 
ficial manure hoed in round the plants when they are fairly esta- 
biished and are in a position to absorb a concentrated stimulant that 
soon passes aivay or at least is mot of so lasting @ character as farm- 

ard Inanure. A mulching of the latter round the planta on poor 
fad Will be beneficial by and by when dry weather comes,— 
EK, Hoppay, 


An Asparague “Belt.”—-This part of the country (says The 
Rural New Yorker) ought to have been the native home of Asparagus, 
for, escaped from, cultivation, it grows wild in hedge, field, wood, and 
meadow. Thousands of acres are under Asparagus, and twenty-acre: 
fields are not uncommon, As here cultivated, there is no such thing. 
as the preparation of the ground to endure for years. Sandy soils. 
are preferred, The roots are planted 10 in. apart andthe rows 4 ft. 
apart. Late in autumn or early in spring a furroyp., is. ploughed 
directly over the plants, and thisis filled with farm manure ; a furrow: 
between the rows covers this, and the whole is levelled with woorl 
hand-rakes, Thus its cultivation is continued from year to year upon 
the same field. No doubt even our western readers know of the 
celebrated Oyster Bay Asparagus, as if that were a distinct vamety ; 
we hear little of it now, not because tt is less esteemed, but because 
hundreds of acres are now cultivated in various parts of Long Island, 
of the best quality, where one acre was culiivated in years past. 
The Asparagus ‘‘belt” may be considered as confined to the south 

ortion of the island; this receives the salt vapours from the sea. 
ote deem it necessary to sow sali, others do not, and both seem to 
obtain abundant crops. 


Cabbage Sprouts,—tThere is one creat inducement to ent the 
first crop of Cabbages early, viz., that what one loses in size by cut- 
ting before they are fully grown is counterbalanced by the rapidity 
with which the stalks produce a second crop of sprouts. During the 
late apring, green vegetables being scarce and our spring Cabbages 
tolerably forward, we cut the majority of them very early, and being 
planted in rich ground in a well-sheltered garden they again quickly 
started into growth, and now we have a fine second crop consisting 
ef five or six useful-sized Cabbages on a stalk. I offen wonder that 
this system is not more generally followed by cottagers than it is, as 
it ig no exaggeration to say that fer half the year they experience a 
searcity of good green vegetables. For Cabbages the soil can searcely 
be too rich. IT generally plant our main crop after the Oulons are 
cleared off, digging the ground deeply and working into it the 
heaviest rotten mamiurs which we can cet and plenty of it. This now 
timeto preparefor the principal sowings forautumn planting, the second 
and third weeks in July suiting most localities, Choose an open, 
well-cultivated piece of ground for the seed-bed, and sow thinly, 
covering with nets to keep off birds, and dusting with soot and wood 
‘ashea to keep off fly. Wheeler’s Imperial, Karly Battersea, and En- 
field Market are good sorta, and some of the small, close-hearted 
kindle of the Early York type are extremely useful for the earliest 
crop of both Cabbages and Spronts.—J. Groom, 


Cutting Asparacus.—A Wisconsin correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph writes: ‘'I ent from 5 in. to 6in. below the 
surface as soon aa I see a spire peeping aboveit. In making a hed I 
place the crowns of the plants about 7 in. below the natural level of 
the sround, covering at first with only 21m. or 3in, of soil. J then’ 
aid loose, friable soil {like sandy wood earth) until the trench is filled. - 
The spires, passing through the friable soil with ease, grow rapidly, 
and when cut below the surface (aa stated) are tencler, crisp, and 
blanched like Celery, When boiled they resemble Marrow in con- 
sistency : espécially so when cut just aftera warmram. I bave ent 


spires Stim. im circumference, but, like al! other sarge vegetables, the - 


extra size did not add to the quality, but rather detracted froin it. 
i could send you a bunch of Asparagus where every spire (5 in. in 
length} will snap in twain at the butt like a crisp Radish—-the entire 
length being cut below the surface of the ground,” 

Peas.—TI gathered my first Peas, William the First, on June 19, 
also Kentish Invicta a week later: both sorts were sown in turves 
Jn cold frames about the middle of March and planted ont in the 
middle of April. They-are ten days earlier than Emerald Gem, sown 
In the open ground in the same situation on January 6. William 
the First is better m every respect than Invicta. i have tworows of 
the first and one of the latter ‘75 ft. long, raised in three single light 
frames 6 it. by 4it., each row very fine, while of those sown out-of- 
doors the first is thin and poor.—J. Gantanp, Kiflerton, Exeter, 


Cutting Cauliflowers.—The following is an economical plan 
of cutting Canuliilowers, which Mrs. Stephens sends ua from Hnuish’s 
Aiphabetioal Receipt Gook, and which she recommends where there is 
a large family, as she has for years proved its usefulness :—'* The 
most economical plan of cutting Canlitowers is, instead of cutting off 
the whole head of a Cauliflower, to leave a part on, anc all the leaves, 
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folding them over. By this method second and tinrd heada will be 
formed, and thus they may be eaten for two or three months ; where- 
ag at present, by cutting the head completely off, the bed of Canlt- 
flower is exhausted in two or three weeke,” She leaves a little branch 
on two sides, as large as a small egg, and thus has many times had 
two and even three cuttings from one plant.——/torisf, 








THE PLOUGH IN THE GARDEN. 


Ir may interest ‘*C,” (p. 5) to know that the plough is already largely 
used in this locality where the spate waa bot a few years ago em- 
ployed, viz., in Hop plantations and mavket gardens, and doubtless 
on a large scale the plough may be introduced in such a way as to 
materially lighten manual labour. Kitchen gardens are not so well 
kept a3 formerly, owing to the fashionable style of becding-out ab- 
sorbing se much attention. Table and indoor decoration, too, have 
grown to such an extent that the kitchen gardenis deprived of its 
fair share of labour, and whether we adopt the, plough with an ex- 
tended area, or higher cultivation, in order to cet a maximum of pro- 
duce from the smallest surface, will not maternally affect the cost of 
keeping up gardens where threc-fourths of the labour are expended 
on purely ornamental non-producing work. veel in very large 
kitchen cardens even one horse could not be kept proitahly employed, 
and yet the cost of keeping a horseis no Hghtmatier; besides, a man’s 
time is spent in connection with the horse, and in gardens a driver 
must also be employed, and boss ave not available for employment 
now vntil they get old enough to require comparatively high wages. 
In the adhesive land in this district, one horse might just loosen 
the surface, but it would take threeto go deep euough for wood vege- 
table culture, In the neighbourhood of London, in the Thames valley 
between Fulham and Richmond, where rent, labour, and every item 
of culture is far higher than im any other part of the kingdom, and 
where growers do not study appearances, but are guided entirely by 
the quahty and returns of their crops, produced on the cheapest prin- 
ciple, with na edgings or foot-paths, or fruit trees to fetter their 
movements, | know that the plough i used as well as all other 
labour-saving appliances; but there are such multifarious opera- 
tions connected with private gardens that can only be done by manual 
labour, that the work of cultivating the soil realy for the crop he- 
comes a minor affair, Your correspondent finds fault with the designs 
of kitchen gardens recently published as following toe closely the old 
beaten track ; but whe would have sent in a sketch of an open field, 
such ag may trequently be ssen in large establishments where the 
Potatoes, Turnips, and Broccoli are crown by the acre, aud which, 
properly speaking, could not be-calied a garden at all? Kent, with 
its Wealth of orehards and Hop gardens, has been justly called the 
rden of England, where plenty of labour has been cmployed ta 
seep even the hedgerows as clean As gardens are in most counties; 
but a succession of bad harvests, and the slovenly manner of working 
the soil with the plough on the plea of economy, will soon deatroy 
any claim to superiority of cultivation which if once enjoyed. Kitchen 
gardens are already in most cases large enough to supply all the 
wants of the household, anc ail they want is not to be unduly over- 
shadewed by the ornamental departments, J. GRoox, 
Linton, Maidstone, 

The utility of the plough in the garden instead of the spade 
ts, [fancy, more Uisereneal than practical “CL” may have some par- 
ticular garden in his mind's eye, but [imagine that as arule gardens 
under space cultrration are better kept, better cultivated, and pro- 
duce heavier and better crops, acre for acre, than the best model farm 
in the country. To prove that epade cultivation is superior to that 
af the plough, one bas only to lock inte an allotment fleld where 
spade cultivation 18 practised, and in some cages enforced; there will 
- pou crops greatly superior to any on the adjoming farm,— 





Painting: Flowera upon Mirrors.—aAn art lately revived 
in Rome is the old Venetian art of painting upon mirrors, Birds 
and buitterties are also often added, aud the effect of the lass under. 
neath, especially when this is thick and bevelled, is to make them 
appear as if suspended in the air, Tourists remember seeing them 
in Venetian palaces, but faded and flecked with time, and often alse 
coarse and heavy in design. Now the execution is much finer, 
and besides our flowers are enviched in quality and variety. Fornarz 
18 the best artist for this work in Rome. His flowers are poised and 
painted with a grace and delicacy that nature, so reluctant to give 
up her subtle secrets, has herself granted him. The design must be 
traced from natural fowers with a lithographie pencil, and painted 
in oils with peculiar care, for nothing can be more unlovely when 
badly done with muddy, ill-assorted colours. These mirrors are 
usually framed in carved ebony or cbhonized frames in the cingue 
cento atyle, another fashion recently revived.—Syrucuse Journal, 
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CULTURAL USES OF LIME SUMMARISED. 


‘Tur advantages of the use of lime are s0 many and so great that it 
ig almost impossible to cuumerate the whole of them. Their effects 
may be deseribed as being both chemical and mechanical, and as 
being exercised hath upon the organic and the inorganic constituents 
of the soil. The following may be taken as a summary of some of the 
principal benefits to be derived from 3t :— 

1. Upon deep alluvial and clay soil it increases the crop of pota- 
toes, anid renders them less waxy. Sprinkled over potatoes in the 
store-heap it preserves them, and when riddled over the cut sets, 1t 
wourertuliy increases their fertility, 

2, Lime eradicates the finver-anc-toe disease In turnips, and gives 
greater soundness anu more nutritive qualities to the bulbs. 

3. It gives, when applied to meadow land, a larger produce of 
more Rutritious prasscs, It also exterminates benty as well as coarse 
and sour grasses, destroys couch-crasa, and acts powerfully upon the 
rye-grasses. 

4. Upen arable land it destroys the coru-marigold, and weeds of 
various kinds. : 

5. It rapidly decomposes vegetable matter, producing a large 
amount of food for plants in the form of carbonic acid gas, _ 

6. It destroys or meutralises the acids in the soils ; hence its adapt- 
abilty to sour soils. 

7. It acts powerfully upon some of the inorganic parta of soils, 
eapecially on the sulphate of iron found in peaty soila, and the sul- 
phates of magnesia and alumina. See 

§. It proves fatal to worms and slugs, and’ the larve of injurious 
insects, though fayourahle to the growth of shell-bearers. 

9. Slaked lime added to vegetable matter causes 1f to give off its 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia. Upon soils in which the ammonta 
is dceunbined with acids it seta free the ammonia, which is directly 
seizecl upon Iyy the plants. 

10. Its solubility in water causes it to sink into and amehorate the 
subsoil, Wheu the soil contains fragments of granite or trap rocks, 
lime hastens their decomposition and Itberates the silicates. 

Ll, Its combination with the acids in the soil produces saline com- 
pounds, such as potash, soda, ec. 

12. Strewed over young plants, it destroys or drives away the 
turmip fly. . 

13. Worked in with grass seeds, the beneficial eifects of lime, 
chalk, marl, and shell sand have been visible fora period of 30 years, 

14, Applied to the rot heap, lime effectually destroys the seeds of 
weeds, 

To sum up its advantages—When properly applied to the soil it 
purities and stimulates its action, thereby promoting the growth of 
healthy veyetation of all kinds.—/fourned of Forestry, 





WOODLAND LAKES. 


“Tire treatment of ornamental water in pleasure grounds Is a subject 
-that has been frequently disenssedl, but Ido not recollect anything 
having been said concerning woodland lakes; yet the ‘‘ Lake of the 
Woods is a feature of at least afew nohlemen’s demesnes with which 
Tam acquainted, and few spots are more attractive to lovers of 
Nature in its quicter and more solitary aspects. In ornamental plea- 
sure grounds generally there is usually a certain amount of bustle, 
or at least the signs of it, present, which to some extent detracts 
from their enjoyment, and one longs to escape at times from the 
artificial dressiness and “‘keop” of the garden to some spot whers 
the hand of man is less apparent, and Nature wears a simpler and 
more primeval aspect, Such a retreat ss this the woodland 
lake ought to he—a deep, stzl, and extensive sheet of water in the 
salitudes of the forest, acl aurrounded by dense native vegetation 
chiefly, for inanch a spot gay exotics would be an incongmuty arch 
inadmissible, though they might be associated with the wild garden, 
perhaps, but not too closely, A Iske of this description which I have 
seen amd remember well, may be worth describing liere. Jt was 
situated about half a inile or more from the mansion, but had neo con 
nection with the flower garden or ornamental grounds, from which, 
however, it was reached by a half-concealed Grass path that led the 
arigitor to asecluded ravine in the wood, where a sudden turn brought 
him in full view of one of the sweeps of the lake, reposing im the 
dense shade of the tall Pine trees with which it was surrounded, 
sud whose deep shadows on a calm summers day were mirrored on 
its bosom. The margin of the Inke was thickly fringed with droop- 
ing Wollows anc Birches, &c., that clipped their lower branches in 
the water, aid the background on every aide was a forest of Pines, 
except where here and there a jutting knoll was covered by Bilberry 
bushessnud Ferns. A narrow, half-concealed path wound round the edge 
of the lake, and here anid there, at the most attractive spots and 
vamnlave grounds, a rustic seat was placed for the convemence of 
visitors, tnd a skiff was also provided for those who wished to enjoy 


a gail, or to fish for the trout which abounded in the lake, Every- 
thing about the lake wore a perfectly natural aspect, which was en- 
hanced by the dense masses of Bulvushes and Keeds which fringed 
ita margms in some parts, on which coots, water hens, and wild 
ducks found a safe retreat. It was a warm, bright, sunny day at 
thetime of my visit, and a moredelightiulretreat of the kind I thought 
JT had never seen, JT'ar removed from noise and tumult, everything 
was ao atill and quiet that the spectator might have fancied himself 
in the midat of some virgin forest. I have often thonghs since that 
mm such a spot telling effects might be produced by the judicious use 
of fine-foliaged sub-tropical plants. The shelter from wind was per. 
fect, Shut out om all aides, a gale hardly ruffled the surface of the 
lade, while on summer days the sun shone down upon the water with 
a fereeness that was almost unbearable, and all that was needed to 


' give the scene a half-tropical aspect waa a few well-placed groups of 


Palms, Bananas, Dracenas, Cannas, and such lke. As it wags the 
lake wag a favourtte rezort for the proprietor and his guests, who fre- 
queuted 1t perhaps oftener than any other portion of the extensive 
grounds, which is saytig a good deal ior the attractiveness of such’ 
retreats, Speaking of sub-tropical gardening in connection with 
thig subject, it has always struck me that attempts in that direc. 
fion are very often marred hy the ahsence of water. Luxuriant 
foliage anc half-aquatie subjects placed on dry knolls, or on trim 
plots on Grass lawns, are rather incongruous objects, but growing 
near the margin of water, and in a half-natural situation, they scem 
at home end are effective. In the otherwise wonderfully well- 
arranged grounds in front of the Trocadéro, at the Paris Exhibition, 
a singularly artificial effect was produced by the introduction of plants 
of the Keyptian Papyrus upon rising ground, considerably ahove the 
eye of the spectator—the last place in which one would have looked 
for such a subject. field, 


The Cold Season.—According to Nature there have been, 
daring the last 115 years, four other periods of protracted eold 
similar to that which we have lately experienced—that is to say, 
periods when the mean temperature ofeach month waa below the 
average of that month for many months in succession without inter- 
raissian, These periods were as follows :—l. A period of nineteen 
successive months extending from September, 1798, to. March, 1800, 
The mean temperature during this period waa 2S deg. below the 
average, 2, iA period of seventeen suceessive months, extending 
from September, 1859, to January, 1861; mean temperature 2°2 deg, 
below the average. 3. A period of fifteen successive months, from 
October, 1815, to December, 1816; Inean temperature 3 deg, below 
the average. 4. A period of fourteen successive months, from Feb- 
xuary, 1782, to March, 1783; mean temperature 4'4 deg, below the 
average, The more ample meteorological data now chtainable allow 
the distribution of heat or cold fo be more accurately defined than 
formerly. uring the past cold weather the cold in the British Isles 
was, it appears, most severely fclt in the central part of England, 
within an area bounded by Stonyhurst, Shrewsbury, Cirencester, 
Oxford, Audley End, Yarmouth (Norfolk}, Kelstern (Lincolnghize}, 
aud Durham. Within this area the mean temperature from Decem- 
ber, 1578, to May, 1879, was 6 deg, below the average, and in some 
places more ; at Cirencester if was 6°7 deg,, and at Shrewsbury 7-4 
below the average. Yo the central parts of Scotland and Ireland 
the mean temperature of the same period was about 5 deg, below the 
oe Everywhere the coid was less felt on the sea coast than 
inland, 

Hiding 2a Light Under a Bushel.—The garden of St. Paul's 
Cathedral is like a Lght under a bushel, for if ig enclosed with a 
heavy palisade that effectually screens it from view, and suggests that 
the ironwork is the proper adornment, and the garden a mere acci- 
dent or makeweight. This is a common error in municipal gardening : 
at allevents in Londo:. Usually, however, we have a heavy and 
consequently opaque palisade, and within that a grimy Privet fence, 
and thus the passer-by sees nothing but the brawn boundary and a 
few tree tops that show themselves above it. I shall once more refer 
to Queen Square, Bath, as a model in respect of such matters, 
There the passer-by can see the green award and the elegant trees, 
aud may even be deluded into the belief that he is walking through 
a gparden.—Girdeaner’s Afagazine, 

The Middte Temple.—Great improvements have been re- 
cently effected in the small but compact gardens belonging to the 
Middie Temple, more especially in that part which leads from the 
Thames Embankment up by the side of Garden Court, which now 
presents a remarkably pret appearance, having been converted by 
My, Snelling, the head gardencr, into a series of what are called 
*‘carpet” beds, The Temple fountain, rendered famous by Dickens 
in ‘' Martin Chuzzlewlt” aa the meeting place of Tom Pinch and 
his sister Ruth, has also becn renovated, and the basin will he planted 
with Water Eilies, while the beds surrounding it are already filled 
with fine-foliaged planta, 
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GILBERT WHITE'S GARDEN. 


Romantic spot! from whence in prospect lies 
Whate’er of landscape charms our feasting eyes—— 
The pointed spire, the hall, the pasture plam, 
The russet fallow, or the gelden grain, _ 
The breezy lake that sheds a pleaming light, 
Till all the fading picture fail the sight. 
Ghibert White, 


THERE must be few readers of the “ Natural History of del- 
borne” who have not at one time or another experienced 2 
curiosity to visit the dwelling-place of its accomplished author. 
Many doubtless have long since satisfied such curiosity, but 
there must be others to whom the neighbourhood of Selborme 
is still a éerra txcognita, and to whom, therefore, the follow- 
ing remarks may be acceptable. 

A glance at the map of Hampshire will show that the 
village lies in the eastern corner of that county, bordering on 


Walking leisurely along we here and there get a glimpse 
through some opening of a beauteous woodland seene or field 
covered by Hop-vines. Amid such rural scenes—amid so 
much that is pleasing and levely, we are reminded of the 
lines of Clare — 


** pon a molehill oft he dropt him down, 
To take a prospect of the eirchog scene, 
Marking how much the cottage roofs thatch brown 
Ihd add ite beanty to the budding green 
Of sheltering trees it hombly peeped between, 
The stone-rocked waggon with its rumbling sound, 
The windmill’s sweeping sails at distance seen, 
And every form that crowds the circling round, 
Where the sky stooping seems to kiss the meeting ground. 


Crossing a bridge over the wellhead we ascend a short 
rise and at once come upou the Plestor. In the centre of if, 
and surrounded by a wooden seat, stands a fine Sycamore ; 





Gilbert White's Garden, (April, 1974) 


the county of Sussex, and is easily accessible from Liss station 
on the direct Portsmouth railway, a pleasant walk of 5 mules. 
On. reaching the village of Tiss, which lies at a short distance 
from the station, we pass the “ Blue Bell” inn on the left, 
and further on the “Spread Easels,” leaving which, also on 
the left, we come in view of the church, Like many of its 
class, this has been much added to in different styles and at 
different times, the modern brick porch ill according with the 
Norman stone windows. Quitting the church, and following 
the road to a toll-bar and cross roads, we take the road to the 
left, and soon approach another cross read, where 2 finger-post 
points “to Hawkiey and Emshot.” Choosing the Emshot 
road to the right, we follow a pretty lane to an oid picturesque 
cottage standing almost in the corner of three cross roada ; 
continuing past this cottage, a winding road brings us to the 
village of Selborne, lying in a valley, and surrounded by 
woody hills. 


while to the left, and close by the churchyard wall, is a large 
Horse Chestnut, the adjacent cottages being covered with 
Roses and Honeysuckles. Proceeding a few yards further tlie 
vicar’s louse appears, and beyond the churchyard gate. En- 
tering this, the old Yew tree, which White so particularly 
notices, at once attracts attention. He gives its greatest 
measurement as 23 ft. in his day, but it must be now nearly 
24 ft, The church is a primitive-looking building, with a heavy- 
tiled roof; at the west end a square embattled tower 40 I. 
high somewhat relieves its low equal appearance, hut cvery- 
thing in and around is wonderfully clean and neat, and there 
isan air of sanctity about the place which checks the toe 
exuberant spirtts of the curiosity-seeking tourist. 

Now, as in White's time, the south side of the churchyard 
seems to be the favourite resting place, but passing over many 
cravesround by the chancel, we colue on thesouth sule to the last 
home of Gilbert White. All that tells the story 1s a simp'e 
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stone about 18 in, high and 15 in. broad, rounded at the top, 
with the inscription “G. W., 26 June, 1793.” Retracing 
our steps back through the Plestor immediately to the might, 
we come to the residence of White. The house remains very 
much in the state in which White left it, excepting that a 
wing has been added at the west end by the present owner and 
occupier Mr, Bell. The srounds are probably in better order 
than when White owned them, although nothing characteristic 
ef the former occupant has been destroyed, The brick-laid 
walk, the old sundial, the large Oak and the Cedar are still 
there, and we have only to imagine that the former venerable 
owner 1s, for the time, absent from home, 


Again passing along the village, still much as it was In. 


1780, “a long straggling street,” some houses thatched, others 
hike the church with square tiles, we come to a path leading 
up to “the Zig-zag,” and as we ascend a magnificent view of 
the surrounding country is obtained. This hill rises above 
the village about 300 ft, and is divided into a sheep-down, a 
high wood, and a low wood called ‘The Hanger.” This wood 
consists entirely of Beech, and growing as it here does on 
chalk, attains a beauty rarely acquired elsewhere. “In a dis- 
trict so diversified with such a variety of Lill and dale, aa- 
pects, and soils,” wrote Gtibert White in his forty-first letter 
to Daines Barrington, “itis no wonder that great choice of 
plants should be found, Chalks, clays, sands, sheepwalks 
and downs, bogs, heaths, woodlands, and champaign fields, 
eannot but furnish an ample fora. The deep rocky lanes 
abound with Filices, and the pastures and moist woods with 
Funci. Ji in any branch of botany we may seem to be 
Wanting it must be in the large aquatic plants, which are not 
to be expected on a spot far removed from rivers and lying 
np amidst the hill country at the spring heads.” 

To enumerate all the plants that have been discovered in 
the parish would be beside our present purpose. The reader 
may be reminded that White himself, tn the letter just quoted, 
has given a short list of some of the rarer plants of Selbome 
and the spots where they are to be found, and this account has 
been supplemented by the late Dr. Bell Salter, who published 
in the ‘‘ Phytologist” (Vol. I p. 1132) a list of the flowering 
plants observed by him at Selborne during three days bofanis- 
ing in the month of September, 

Sitting on the sheep-lown we look around and over those 
scenes so faithfully described by White. 
Woolmer Forest and Pond; close by to the right is Nore Hill, 
beautifully wooded ; below nestles the quiet village ; and far 
away stretches the lovely scence, till the view is closed by the 
horizon on the far-famecl downs of Sussex. Nothing disturbs 
the sahtude bat the halting tmkle of the sheep-bella as the 
sheep move over the short turf. Looking down from this 
eminence the swift and swallow are seen sporting below as in 
the daya of White; while from the woods the mellow notes 
of the blackbird and thrush ring out as they did eighty odd 
years aco. 

How is it that with these simple materials Gilbert White 
has produced a book which is prized so much by youug and 
old, by setentific and non-scientific readers? Doubtless be- 
cause he described everything simply and truthfully ; recorded 
only as facts such as eould be proved to be such; and never 
forsot that one Hand only fashioned all the objects which it 
gave him pleasure and interest to observe, and that the same 
Power reculates their continuance or change. In his forty- 
ninth letter to Daines Barrmeton, he gays: “It is now more 
than forty years that I have patd some attention to the 
ornithology of this district without being able fo exhanst the 
subject ; new occurrences still arise as long as any enquiries 
are kept alive.” And this was written of a amele parish! 
Tt shows very strikingly that natural history, when studied in 


To the distance Js | 


the way in which Gubert White studied it, is no mere waste 

of time ag too many suppose. H. 
P.S.—My, Binney has now been Mz. Bell’s gardener here 

for about thirty-five years. The garden was in a most charm- 


‘lng condition at the time when we visited it at the and of 


April of the present year. It contained immense tufts of old 
double white Primroses smothered with flowers, and many 
double Rockets. As will bea seen from the sketch, the lawn 
has been kept tact and has not been disfigured by formal 
flower-beds, and therefore forms a pretty foreground to the 
fine old house. When Mr. Bell acquired the property 
the garden was in a ruinous condition—in fact, quite a wilder- 
ness. With the exception of the Yew tree, and tbe Elm that 
stands at the north-west of the house, all the trees within the 
fence were planted by Mr. Bell. Pinus Pallasiana and FP. oi 
ericans were from small seedlings about 4 in. high ; they have. 
now attained about 30 ft. Picea cephalonica, planted at 
about 2 ft. high,-is now rather taller than the former, Abies 
Douglasi is considerably upwarda of 70 ft, Sequoia, Cedar 
of Lebanon, and several other species have made equally 
remarkable progress. Populus alba “exceeds 100 ft, and 
every year throws out suckers to full that distance. The 
Maples far exceed, in point of height and size, any in the 
neighbourhood. One of the most remarkable trees is the 
Ubnus montana, which grows about 50 yards from the house, 
a somewhat particular account of which js given in a note at 
page 5 of the first volume of Mr. Bell’s edition of “ White's 
Selborne.” : Yi 


PROPAGATING. 


Fropafating Primulas from Root Cuttinegs.—At a 
meeting of the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
society at South Kensington, a letter from Mr, I. Ancderaon-Henr 
was read on this subject. ‘‘I have observed means by which Pri- 
mulas may he propagated to any extent, and it stzikes me that if it 
1s unknown it might be worth communicating, I had raised from 
seeds sent me from Ladak and Kashmir a great many of the tribe, 
and as I eould not accommodate them under glass, 1 caused them to 
be planted out in beds. They were of the P. denticulata type, and 
principally, I believe, the true P. purpurea. After having stood the 
winter, and having occasion for the beds last spring, ] had them 
dug up end removed. I filled up their space with other plants more 
prized, and amongst these [now find the Primulas coming up lke 
weeda, £ find in digging them up that fibrous roots had “peen cut 
off, and from these have sprung the numerous progeny [ now have to 
remore aa weeds.” 


Propagating Verhbenas.—When plenty of free chant 
cuttiugs can be secured the propagation of Verbenas is an eaey an 
satisfactory matter. Strong succulent shoots will under favourable 
circumstances emit roots in a short space of time, whereas if the 
wood ia at all stunted or diseased the best of care will not ensure 
success, (Cuttings made from unhealthy wood, even if they root 
fairly well, can never make robust plants, Many disappointments in 
the culture of this ugeful bedding plant might be traced back to a 
lack of vigour in the catting. Itisa great mistake to rely entirely 
upon the bedcded-ont plants for a supply of cuttings, The plants are 
just af their best when propagation should be begun, and the chances 
are that very few suitable shoots can befound, I have often expe- 
rienced a deficiency m thia way, more especially In dry seasons, and 
with auch varietiesaa Purple King, which, like all other close-grow- 
ing floriferons kinds, is apt to completely exhaust itself in fowerme. 
A few plants of each ated Dante by themselves in a rich piece of 
ground and kept well snpphed with water, picking off the blooms as 
often aa they appear, will as aruje furnish more and better cut- 
fings than a whole garden full which have flowered in the usual 
way.—. 

Propagating Grape Vines.—I have raised thousands of 
Grape Vines in the following manner: Take a last year’s ahoot near 
the ground, dig a narrow french 2 in, or 3in. deep, bend down the 
shoot, faaten it with hooks on the bottom of the trench, and leave it 
mitt the sprouts from the buds are 8in. lone; then bury i and rt 
will root at or near every bud. In antumo take it up and cut itinta 
pieces, leaving roots attached to every pisce,—Country Gentleman, - 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


LANTANAS AND THEIR OULTURE 


LANTANAS are plints that bear trusses of flowers not unlike those of 
the cultivated varieties of Verbena, Their poets eolours are 
pink, yellow, orangé, and different shades of red; their blossoms 
emit a peculier aromatic perfume agreeable to some, but diaagreeable 
to others, Many treat Lantanas as stove planta, but that is un- 
oo as they succeed better in a greenhouse, and they are as 
eaally cultivated as a4 Pelargonium. They may be readily Increased 
by means of cuttings made of the half-ripened wood, which roots 
frecly in a hotbed; they may also be raised from seeds which ripen 
on the plants when they are grown in 4 greenhouse rather freely ex- 
posed to the. light, or if they are planted on a warm border out-of- 
doors the aceds may be sown a8 soon aa they are ripe orin the spring. 
how in @ hotbed or in a propagating house, usm fine aoil ; the treat- 
ment of the young plants whether raised from seeds or cuttings la 
the same. Pot them off singly in small pots, and when they are 
3 in, high pinch out the centre ; this will] cause a number of growths 
to start, when they may be repotted into 3-in. or 4-in. pots. The 
most suitable compost for them is turfy loam and turfy fibrous peat 





Hybrid Lantanas, 


in about equal proportions, with the addition of a little leaf-mould 


and sand ; they would not object fo manure, but that induces an 
over-luxuriant growth. ‘The pots in whieh they are grown should 
be well drained, and when they.have hecome filled with roots abun- 
dant supplies of water must be given. If the cuttings be pnt in 
early, good-sized flowering plante can be obtained the same season, 
but the largest and best flowering plants are old ones eut down in 
the winter and started into growth carly in the year. Good-sized 
specimens may be flowered in 8-10. and {-in. pots, Those who can 
grow Fuchsias and Pelargontums well would be equally successful 
with Lantanas, They also make a good border or bedding plant, 
producing flowers in abundance during the autumn months, In 
Mr. Fraser's nursery at-Lea Bridge, Lantanas have been planted out 
close to alow wall belonging to one of the greenhouses, and there 
they annually make a very good display planted in the ordinary soil 
of the garden ; they also succeed in ordinary loam ent from any 
pasture land WW ‘peat cannot be obtained for them. The effect of 
peat is to infuse mto the foliage a dark, healthy green colour when 
grown in pots, The following ara amongst the best varieties that have 
yet been raised, viz, Adolphe Hoass, alla Intea grandiflora, Corheillie 
d Qr, Don Calmet, Souvenir de Pékin, and Vulean, 

Jas. Dovenas, 


NEW FUCHSIAS. 


Iv haa been observed that the Fuchsia has made little or no advance 
during the Jast few years, but that is a mistake, For instance, 
Bland’s New Striped is in every way a first-class Fuchsia, and quite 
equal—in shape, colour, growth, &c.—ito Mr, Banks’s best; im- 
deed, it very much resembles the well-known Enoch Arden, from 
which it must-have beenaseedling, The striped kinds have hitherto 
shown the markings in their—eorollas very faintly, but this presents 
a very bold, distinct, and regular stripe, and when seen in its best 
state Tt ia the admiration of all beholders, 


Jeanne @Are, by reason of the perfection of its unequalled 
flowers, leaves all those varieties with a white corolla far behind ;. ita 
pearly-white ts most lovely. In fact, it is m all respects a most 
charming Fuchsia, its corolla being very large and spreading, 


Kingsburyana has something of the same character, but has 
a double corolla, which ia very large and spreading. Ju this flower 
part of the corolla is attached to the calyx-tube : and in some flowers 
these parts are connected for quite half the lenpth of the underside 
of the reflexed sepals. Itis a strong crower and very showy. 


White Giant is another somewhat similar to the preceding, 
with very large double flowers. This and Miss Lucey Fimnis show a 
decided advance on all others in the ciass of varieties with white 
corollas, and they are now grown for market in great quantities, both 
In Europe and America, 


Mr, Lye has added several very strong-growing sorts carrying very 
large racemes of bloom, Thus Blushing Bride ia particularly strik- 
ing, and may probably some day form a good-sized tree in some 
sheltered situations, Jt has a white tube and sepals, with scarlet 
corolla, and is in all respects a very good flower. 


Lord Beaconsfield is a very strong-crowing novelty bred 
from F, fulgens, and producing large bunches of flowers almost con- 
finally throughout the year, so that for cut flowers it is especially 
valuable ; and although its eplour is not very striking, if makes a 
capital outdoor kind, 


AUroTa superba is another very desirable kind, somewhat 
resembling the preceding, but with far more atiractive flowers, 
which present a decided yellow shace not previously seen in the 
Fuchsia. 

Hthel is one of the varieties with a pure white tube and sepals, 
the tube being most unusually long, offen 3 in. or 4 in. mm length, 
with well-reflexed sepals, and a bright lake-coloured corolla, which 

ecuharity, together with its long tube, gives it such a remarkably - 

istinct appearance that few forget it who have once seen it.— 
H, CaxsELy, in Moris, 





A CHESOTRE LILY BED. 


I RAVE lately been anxiously looking for something about Likes from 
Mr, Wilson, whose notes published from time to time in the GARDEN 
have been my best guides in my atterapts to grow these fine towers. 
Task you to allow me to state my brief experience, not so much for 
the guidance of other beginners, as in the hopes of eliciting some 
remarks from experienced growers whieh may be of general interest. 
My garden is cold and wet, the natural soil beiag stuf red clay; but 
T have done much to itin the way of drainage and artificial seal. £ 
have made Lily beds under a wall facing south-east, on a raised 
terrace, Moderately shaded and sheltered. The clay has been dug 
out to a depth of 4ft,, and the beds perfectly dvained : my best bed, 
of which I now write, has been composed almost entirely of peatsotl, 
of average quahty. The surface was planted, according to arvice, 
with suitable evergreen ghrubs, such as Andromecas, Erieas, &c- 
About these L may remark that Erica mediterranea looks very guy in 
spring, and Menzicsia polifolia is now flowering well: though the 
white varieties of both of these are comparatively tender, and suf- 
fered last winter, Ifind the hest Heath for appearance in winter, — 
adapting itself as it does to any soil, to be Erica vagans. But the 
most satisfactory of shrubs in this peat border of mine 1s Pernettya 
speciosa ; its say pink shoots and glossy green leaves passed through 

last winter entirely uninjured, whilst Laurustinus and Berberis Dar- 

wini were killed to the ground in every part of my garden. It is now 

in full flower, and will soon be ornamented with berries; tH crows 

fast, and may easily be trained in any direction by pegging round, 

reoting quickly at the layers, 

But to return to Lilies : most of those in this bed were planted in 
autumn, 1877, or from pots in spring, 1578, and I only mentioned 
those of which J planted several bulbs. The species that seems in- 
clined to monopolize the hed is pardalinum; bulbs which last year 
made 4 single stem with two or three flowers have this year increased 

o five or six stalks, with from five to fifteen buds on cach, My 
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chief difficulty with this Lily is to save 14 from being broken by our 
violent westerly gales, which find their way everywhere. It is already 
iit. bugh, and the stalks ave very soft and fragile. Tf [ tie them 
tightly to a stake the whorls of leaves carry up the tying material 
until 7¢ bends and breaka the stalk, If Tallow the flowering head 
much play, the wind breaks it off. Tfind the best plan is to put 
bands of raffia round the stalk, allowing them to rest loosely on the 
leaves, and to tie them loosely round an iron stake, The bandis then 
carried upwards with the growth of the plant, and slides up the stall, 
Te. Anmbellti seems to require more time to establish itself: all the 
buds of it live, but most of them inake shocts about 9 in. high, which 
then co blind; about one in four have, in this thetr second year, 
made a stem not much thicker than the stalk of a clay tobaceo-pipe, 
bearing five or six buds. They will probably do well, with patience, 
T am lesa successful with L. canadense: several bulbs which flowered 
last year have entirely disappeared ; my stock is reduced to two or 
three marked “‘californicum” (which I am teld is a synonym of 
canadense}, bearing either a single bud or none. I planted mona- 
delphum (Szovitzianum) rather largely: many of them are now in 
flower ; they look vigorous, but few haye more than one flower, I 
may remark that hitherto those in the peat flourish better than others 
planted in good loam; bit the case may be different next year. I 
feel doubttul whether I shall succeed well with Lilium auratum ;: 
mary bulbs flowered well Inet year, but look weaker this year, 
though none have died. They are just beginning to show their bua, 
and may improve in appearanve before they complete their growth, 
i. superbum comes up capriciously, It was the latest to appear 
above ground, Jt shows some strong heads, though many bulbs 
planted have not come up atall, Itmust be very late this year in 
flowering. 

Besides those mentioned, [ have planted some other Lilies, but not 
in suficrent number to pass Judgment upon them yet. I imay re- 
mark, however, that I have failed te make any varicties of L. clegans 
grow, either in peat or loam. Perhaps this soil and clumate are too 
eold for it. In this same bel with the Likes, Trilium grandiforum 
flowers craudly and mereases rapidly. Oypripedinm spectubile and 
C. pubescens hare also proved havly, and do well, but I cannot 
succeed with C. Calceclus, Centianaacaulis makes a brilliant spring 
edging, and all the Docdecatheons feel at home. In conclusion, may I 
ask if some experienced grower of Liles will tell me whether I am 
right in thinking that some Lilies, after transplanting, often remain 
dormant for a whole season? I was absent from home for two 
months of last summer, but I thought that I discovered im autumn 
that bulbs of L. Humboldti and Szovitzianum, planted the previous 
autumn, had not come up, though they have made healthy growth 
now. Last autumn, however, ] transplanted a large number of L, 
pyrenaicum, L. tigrinum, and L. candidnum, many of which have as 
yet shown no signs of srowth, though the bulbs seem healthy and 
sound, I have heard that some terrestrial Orchids have oF ae 
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HOTES AND QUESTIONS GN THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


A Roseless June,—Amid all the peculiarifies of a season 
that has been uniqne and ungeasonahle throughout, the deprivation 
of Rosez in June was one of the most peculiar and the most trying. 
Of course the term ‘‘ Rogseless” is used in a general and not an 
abeolute sense. “There were here and there a Tea, and perhaps in 
apecially favoured localities an isolated Hybrid Perpetual or two ; 
but throughout the creat portion of the northern and eastern coun- 
fies the month was Roseless as far as the Hybrid Perpetuala and 
summer Roses werceoncerned, Doubtless a fortnight’s forcing weather 
will do wonders, but we conld hardly force Rose-buds inte hioasom 
when they are as yet little more than formed. Roses, however, 
though late lock promising. With the exception of a sprinkling of 
fat grubs and worms in the bud the foliage ia clean and healthy, 
and the hardier yaricties show a good head of meipient flowers. 
The Bose, in fact, seems to enjoy the rains almost better than most 
plants. While the incessant dampness has kept the foliage clean 
the shoots show no signs of mildew. The winter, so long and colcl, 
told heavily wpon some of the more tender, and these, unfortunately, 
as a tule, prove also the most rare and beautiful of tha Hybrid Per- 
petuals, ‘he mortality was heavy. Many of the Teas also suf. 
fered severely. The Maréchal Niel seems far hardier than most of 
the other Teas or Noisettes ; Lamarque, Celine Forestier, and Devo- 
niensis, for example, are nowhere in hardiness beside the Maréchal. 
We find it the most useful to us as astandard. Jt never fails to 
flower well twice-—sometimes three times—in the — _ By having 
a few plants under glass, on walls, and as standards in_cdifferent 
positions we may generally count on the Maréchal from February 
to November. It thus becomes invaluable, and the flowers are 30 
different upon the different plants, varying so much in colour, sub- 
stance, size, and even fragrance, that the Maréchal becomes aa good 
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az half-a-dozen or more varieties. Celine Forestier is another Rose 
that takes # considerably wide range of form, coldur, and size, How 
lovely it is, for example, delicately tinted or marbled with pink ! 
how beautiful in elusters of buds of different sizes, from three to 
seven together ! and how elegant as shown in single buds just half 
opencd, that most charming of all conditions of Rosehood. But 
writing of a Roseless June, it is rather out of tune to go off In a 
rhapsody about the beanty, distinctness, or usefulness of any Rose 
in particular. There is, however, this excusc in the present case— 
these two, Safrano and the never-failing, never-kilied Gloire de 
Dijon, are all the Roses that have yet opened freely with ns mm the 
open air.—D, T, Fisn. 

Cultivation of Linnzwa Borealis.—tTo us this seems a very 
simple subject, inasmuch as little has to be done beyond planting 
healthy young plants in a moist sandy border or rock garden, or slightly 
rused bank. We have always seen the plant thriving freely as a 
sort of edging to masses of choice dwarf shruba, Of course we refer 
to the districts where the air is pure and the soil ts fitted for it. The 
following somewhat elaborate directions are translated in a coutem- 
porary: The principal conditions to ensure success are protection 
from strong winds, shade from the mid-day sun, and a constant and 
uniform degree of moisture of the soil, ‘The necessary shade 38 
easiest provided by placing the plants on the north side of a buildin 
or on the north slope of a hill. “Uniform moisture is easily attame 
by removing 14 ft. of earth and replacing it with potting mould 
and Pine leaves or Fir leaves, and the soil iomediately around the 
plants should be covered with Moss, During prolonged droughts the 
plants should be watered ; and to keep them secure against suffermg 
from too much wet from protracted rains the ground should be 
drained by introducing stout, half-decayed Fir branches near the 
surface. Branches of Spruce Fir attached to a lattico framework form 
a good shade, and need renewing only about once. in the summer. 
The best season for transplanting the Linnea from its native haunts to 
the garden is the autumn, and it should be carefully lifted with a 

unntity of earth attached, and thns transferred to its destimation. 
The seed should be sown as soon as ripe, as it quickly loses its 
vitality, especially if exposed in a dry atmosphere. 


Zonal Pelargoniums.—The collections of these grown yearly 
at Chiswick afford admirable opportunities to observe what progress 18 
being made by raisers in regard ta the production of improved 
varieties, both for pot culture under glass and in the open ground. 
It is thus possible now and then to make selections of kinds that are 
not yet common or known to growers generally. Amongst deep- 
coloured varieties stands out prominently Charles IX., a grand mich 
scarlet-crimson of fine form, and carrying large trusses; this is 8 
good pot kind, and altogether first-rate, Near to this 1a Titama, one 
of Dr. Denny’s superb kinds, in colour deep rosy crimson, of fine 
form and exceedingly beautiful ; this is an acquisition. Col. Seeley 
too is a beautiful variety of a brilliant rosy-searlet, very distinct, 
free, and of fine quality. Of white kinds, a seedling of Dr. Denny’s, 
not uamed, is a great improvement on all of that hue; tt is very 
pire, of fine form, large in the pip, producing an abundance of 
trusses, and making a first-class pot plant; this kind must be looked 
for by all who grow zonals, In La y Eva Campbell we get a very 
pleasing hardy salmon-carmine, ‘allied to fine form and substance, a 
beatiful chaste flower and a good pot plant. Of pink shades, the 
richest, and evidently the best, is Mr. Leavers, one of Pearson's 
seedlings, in colour deep rosy-pink, and marvellonsly free. This 
half-dozen would make a valuable addition to any ees collection, 
grown for exhibition or for house cdecoration,—A. D- 


A New Variegated Myosotis (M, disaitiflora) has, says the 
Frisk Farmer's Gazetic, boon raised in the garden of Mr. Perey and 
Lady Annette la Touche, ab Newberry, in Kildare. Ji has main- 
tained its character for taro years, and has been extensively propa- - 
gated, both by euttings and diviston of the roots, so as to have been 
used largely as an effective indoor decorative plant, and for bedding 
purposes in the flower pe The bold and elegant variegation 
of the leaves, the bright blue, with small yellow eye, of the flowers, 
the particularly neat and compact habit of the plant, and the facility 
with which it may be multiplied, combine to render it particularly 
stitable for bedding purposes. The plant waa shown at one of the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland, and had a 
certificate and the Society's bronze medal awarded to tt. 


Arenaria balearica.—l hope that Mr, Wood (of Wood- 
ville, Kirkstall} will not take it amiss ifT point out that he seems not 
to possess the above plant (A. balearica} af all; the description “1t 
haa giaucons foliage, and large white flowers possessing great sub- 
stance,” cannot apply to the plant in question. A. balearies is one 
of the most diminutive plants known, about one-fourth of an inch 
high, of an intense deep green, sprinkled with minute starry flowers; 
in fact, when seen clinging to the basa of a wall, or creeping over a 
stove, it may be compared to a piece of green plush sprinkled with 
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silver spangles. I merely write to prevent any other plant doin 
duty for-the plant in question. If Mr, Wood will send me a bit o 
tia plant, I may he able to tell him whatit ia, and will send him a 
bit of the true A. balearica in return.—THos. WILLIAMS, Ormatiré. 


Eulalia japonica zebrina.—Last year I had a very ¥IZOTOUS 
plant of this Kulalia strongly developed with cross bands, or rather 
chevrons. This year the same plant shows nothing of the sort, but 
instead of the cross banding, « white atripe shows itself on every leaf. 
It may be difficult to account for this fickleneas, but how does the 
plant develop itself in other gardena ?—H. T, Extacomne. 


DOUBLE CLARKIAS. 


CLARKIAS deservedly rank amongst the most charming of hardy 
annuals ; they are robust in prowth and branching, and they flower 
profusely for a long period. Curiously enough, whilst many plants 





A Double Clarkia. 


of this class seem all the worse for the production of double flowers, 
double Clarkias are an improvement on the single ones. There are 
three types of Clarkias—first, Clarkia elegans, a native of California, 
which grows about 2 fi, in height, and bears rosy-purple flowers, 
This generated the first double form, known aa Clarkia elegans f,-pl, 
‘From the roge-coloured single kind of this strain has also been 
aelected ©. elegans rosea fl.- From these double kinds have been 
obtained two splendid varieties, viz., Purple King (deep purple) and 
Salmon Queen {salmon-pink), both having very large flowers that are 
freely produced on strong branching plants. These are remarkably 
effective border plants, and received first-class certificates at South 
Kensington In 1874, Another form is Clarkia pulchella, from North 
America, a Kind which grows to a height of from 1 ft. to 2 fi. Of 
this also there are dwarf or Tom Thumb varieties. ©. pulchella has 
magenta-coloured flowers, and from it have been selected forms having 
double flowers of the same hue; also rose and edged flowers. The 
third distinet kind is Clarkia integripetala, a garden -hybrid or 
Selection from ©. pulchella, a sort which has entire-petalled flowers, 
of which also there are Tom Thumb varieties. Out of this have 
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come the new double crimson and white kinds, beth very fine and 
good. We have, therefore, now in all some nine or ten double 
Clarkias. as A. BD, 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR MARKET. 


RaDisHes,—The first two crops of Radishes of the year 
are generally grown amongst fruit trees, if bush fruits or 
Roses do not oceupy the ground. By sowing time, which is 
in November and December, the trees are leafless and pruned 5 
therefore they do not offer much shade to the young Radish 
plants, but rather protect them from cold winds and severe 
irosts, and before the trees have made much growth in 
spring the Radishes are fit for market, and the ground when 
cleared of them is available for being planted with Letiuces 
or other plants that are best suited for a shady situation. 
Crops of Radishes to succeed those under frutt trees are sown 
im open quarters, in 6-£¢, wide beds with alleys between them. 
After sowing the seed is raked in with wooden rakes, and after- 
wards slightly covered with fine soil taken from the alleys. 
The surface of the beds Is then rolled, and in the case of 
early sowings shehtly covered with long litter, which after the 
seeds have germinated is removed on every favourable oppor- 
tunity, but immediately replaced on the appearance of frosty, 
snowy, or stormy weather. After the second week m February 
coverings are dispensed with if the weather is at all likely to 
continne mild for a time, as the plants have by this time 
become strong and better able to stand the cold. The litter 
is, however, kept m the alleys in case of emergency until all 
danger from frost is over, when it is removed entirely and con- 
verted info manure. Successional sowings are made in 
February, March, and April, in a manner similar to that just 
described, and im some cases during the summer, but except 
in moist situations Radishes do not succeed well in hot 
weather; therefore where such situations do not exist sowing 
ceases in spring, and recommences in August and September 
if the weather be at all showery. A good crop of Radcishes 
during the summer is profitable, and especially so in dry 
seasons, when they are comparatively acarce, The ground 
chosen for them is usually that recently cleared of Celery, 
French Beans, Rhubarb, or Vegetable Marrows, which, after 
being deeply dug and heavily manured, is levelled and other- 
Wise prepared to receive the seed. Sometimes Racishes are 
sown between Asparagus ridges, and in such positions they 
succeed remarkably well on account of the soil beng deep and 
rich. The chief varieties grown are the red Turnip and Long 
Salmon. <A few of the white forms of these two kinds are 
also grown, but the red varieties form the bulk of the crop. 
When Raclishes are required earlier im the sprmg than they 
cem be obtained fram the December outdoor sowing, they are 
obtamed from frames placed on hotbeds, or trenches are dug 
ont and filled with manure, on whieh a hittle soil is placed, 
and after sowing, the beds are covered over with litter, In 
March the first outdoor crops are usually ready for market. 
The largest roots are im all eases pulled first, the others being 
allowed to remain until they also becomes marketable When 
hited they are tied in fan-shaped bundles, each consisting of 
about a dozen roots, with bast or a thin withie, and when 
washed they are placed in baskets for market, Women, who 
usually perform this operation, are either paid so much per 
day, or receive from 14d. to 2d. per dozen bundles, and at these 
prices, although they seem small, when there is full work they 
earn from 53, fo Os, per day. Birds are the worst enemies 
with which the Radish grower has to contend, and when large 
quantities are grown it is found necessary to employ boys to 
scare them away, otherwise they would devonr all the seed, 
and even pullup the young plants in order to ebtain the husks 
which adhere to the young leaves. In May and June Turnip 
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Radishes are so plentiful aa to be brought to Covent Garden 
in wageon loads. | ; 

‘CoRN Satap or Lamn’s Lettuce,—This plant, which is 
often called “ Mache,” is grown to some extent by market gar- 
deners, The secd is sown for succession crops from August 
to October, the result being a supply from October till spring. 
There are two kinds grown—the Round and the Regence ; 


the former is considered the best for winter use, but if runs. 


to seed earler In spring than the latter kind, therefore the 
Regence is sown in October for a supply after the Round 
kind has run to seed. The land on which the seed is sown 
is of a rich character, and in many eases it is sown broadcast 
among winter Onions or some similar crop for which the land 
has been liberally manured and otherwise well prepared. No 
more preparation 1s needed beyond raking the surface before 
and aiter the seed is sown. In gathering, the plants are 
pulled up by their roots, washed, and sold amongst mixed 
salads im small punnets. Most growers save their own seed, 
which 1s found to be better than that which can be purchased. 
For this purpose a bed is specially prepared, levelled, and 
made fine on the surface, after which it is rolled or otherwise 
pressed down firmly. Good plants from the general sowing 
are then selected and planted thickly, and the bed is after- 
wards kept free from weeds. In summer the seed which 
Tipens is allowed to fall on the bed, after which the old plants 
are pulled up and the seed js carefully swept off the hard 
surface and placed in water to separate it from the soil, which 
sinks fo the bottom. The seed is then dried gradually in the 
sun and put in bags and imto a dry place, and under such 
conditions if will retain its vitality perfectly for several years. 
Cor Salad is not considered of itself » paying crop, but 
when sown amongst other crops it takes up but little reom 
and therefore in such cases may be considered to be fairly re- 
munerativye, 

Mutstarp anp Cress.—These are grown to a large extent 
in beds made on the floors of Vineries, a portion being sown 
and a portion cut every other day. During February and 
Mareh the floors of such Vincries remind one of a verdant 
pasture, so green aud so healthy do the crops of Mustard and 
Cress in various stages of growth appear. After sowing, a 
good watering 18 given, and the beds are covered with mats 
until the seeds have germinated, when they are immediately 
removed. The Mustard and Cress are cut when they attain a 
height of 1{ in. to 2 in, a long-bladed knife with a crooked 
handles being used for the purpose. With this implement in 
one hand the operator cuts as much at a time as he can hold 
with the other, which is about as much as will fill a punnet ; he 
then deftly takes the cut material up with both hands and 
places it in an upright position in the punnet. So precisely 
do practised hands perform this work that one would almost 
imagine the Mustard and Cress had been sown in the punneta. 
During January, February, and March Mustard and Cress 
fetch trom 4s. to 4a per dozen punnets, but later on they 
become much cheaper. Rape is often sold for Mustard. It 
is mild in flavour and, perhaps, equally wholesome; it is 
also stiffer, and keeps longer in good condition in a cut state 
than Mustard. On hotbeds out-of-doors, in ternporary frames, 
and in warm moist borders, Mustard and Cress are grown in 
enormous quantities, some using as much as 500 bushels of 
seed in one season, and £2 or £3 worth of punnets per week 
while the Mustard harvest iasts, 


WaTERCREssss.—-Of all esculenta used as salads this is the 
most important, but im London market gardens its culture is 
limited on account of there not being suitable places for it, 
Watercresses are sald to have grown in a wid state on the 
banks of the Thames and other places near London for many 
years before their culture for market was attempted on any- 


thing like an extensive seale, and. there heing then little 


demand for them the. supplies from these quarters were suf- 
ficient ; but as they gained popularity .in France, Prussia, and 
elsewhere, so the demand for them in Longon also increased, 
and beds for their culture were formed at Springhead and 


‘Northfleet, near Gravesend, as.far back as the beginning of 


the present century: What quantity of Watereresses is now 
consumed in the metropolis it is impossible to tell, but Mr. 
Horace Mayhew calculated that 14,958,000 bunches were sold 
in the course of 1851. Of this amount the street hawkers 
alone disposed of £13,949 worth. On an average they dis- 
posed of Ss. 6d. worth per week each, on which the profit. 
was about 3s. 6d. This estimate of the Cress trade in Lon- 
don does net, of course, take inte account the amount brought. 
in directly from the country and disposed of in other ways. 
As the population of London has so vastly multiplied of late 
years, the amount now consumed must be much greater, and 
is daily on the increase, as people are beginning to Jearn the: 
tru value of this whelesome esculent ; although the caleu- 
lation, as just stated, was made early in the present century, 
Mpringhead Cresses are still noted for their superior quality. 
After these beds were started, and the produce obtained from 
them was fonnd to yield remunerative profits, similar places 
were soon made wheré suitable situations existed round the 
metropolis, and it is estimated that there are no less than 
10,000 bunches of Watercresses disposed of in London daily. 
Large supplies are now obtained from Waltham, Cheshunt, 
Uxbridge, and other low-lying places near the Great Eastern 
Railway, and the annual amount realised by growers for Lon- 
don alone is very great. The space at Springhead allotted to 
Watercress culture is about three acres in extent, and consists: 
of a winding diteh varying in width from 6 ft, to 20 ft. The 
supply of water is furnished by numberless springs of fresh 
clear water, which bubble out near the banks of the stream in 
various places, and form themselves into a little rivulet, The 
Water contains a good deal of tron, and on the sides of the 
Cress-beds, where it is somewhat stagnant, the Cress assumes 
a much more unhealthy colour than that in the middle of the 
stream. The Cress-beds at Springhead lie in a warm shel- 
tered valley ; the sloping banks on either side thea stream, 
which appear to be exceedingly fertile, are covered with fruit 
trees, such as Apples, Plums, é&e.: and Lettuces thrive well 
near the water. The Watcreress is re-planted yearly, generally 
in August and September, and sometimes in spring. Tufts of 
the reots are taken up and pulled apart, and planted in rows 
about 1 f%, apart, after which they are trodden or rolled 
dewn, with a view to induce the roots to take quickly. The. 
water 18 just deep enough to cover the roots, and when fully 
srown the young shoots in summer represent a miniature 
meadow of healthy green Watercresses, Cutting is prac- 
tised three thmes a week, as many being cut at a time aa. 
the markets require. Cutting the Cress is performed by men, 
who with leather boots to knee, walk in the beds, and with 
a long knife chop off the most forward of the Cress about 
9 In, long, and place it in baskets in such 4 manner as to: 
allow of a etreulation of air through the baskets, in order to 
prevent the Cress fermenting. Before bemg placed in the 
baskets the Cress as eut is dipped overhead in the water, 
which keeps it fresh nutil it gets to London, when the pur-. 
chaser afterwards keeps it well wetted as long as it remaius. 
in his Possession. 


Carcory anp Witicor,-—Chicory, though a useful winter: 
salad plant, is not grown 80 much near London as one might, 
expect 1 to be. Nevertheless, when taken up in winter and 
forced, it furnishes an excellent salad. The seed is sown in 
drils 18 in, apart.m a hght open situation, When the seed- 
lings appear they are thinned so as to be left 9 in apart. In 
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winter the roots, which résemble those of a Parsnip, are lifted 
and placed in a warm corner in the dark, when they scon 
threw up a large white crisp head, Sometimes the seeds are 
sown in heat, and when the planta are 4 in. or 5 in high 
they are kept in the dark under straw or mats, and, when 
well blanehed, are cut and placed in smal! punnets for market. 
Witloof, which is closely allied to Chicory, is likely before 
lang to become a good market salad plant, on account of its 
easy culture. Seeda of it are sown in June in deep well 
manured acil, and when up the young plants are thinned to 
6 in. apart. Early in winter the plants are lifted as required, 
and after having their leaves cut off near the crown they are 
replanted thickly in trenches 12 in, deep. These trenches 
are then filled up with litter; ina month or so the crowns 
start into growth, and when 6 im. high, are white and crisp, 
and ready for market. When better known this plant will 
no doubt be more largely grown than Chicory, on account of 
ita superior quality. 

DanpDeELion.—-This is not grown to any great extent, al- 
though in the spring it may be seen in the market in a 
blanched state in the form of small plants with their reots 
attached. It is sown in beds and blanched by being covered. 
up for a few weeks previous to being dug up. 


Herres,—Ail kinds of herbs are extensively grown 1n market 
. gardens between fruit trees and on spare pieces of ground not 
available for other crops. The principal supply of herbs for 
distillation and drymg purposes is grown at Mitcham in 
purrey, and in Hertfordshire—imdeed there probably are with- 
an. 30 miles of London upwards of 1000 acres of land devoted 
to herb culture. Nearly all herbs are bunched and sold m a 
green state, and taking up, as they do, little room, they travel 
to market along with other things and are In some seasons 
wery remunerative, 


SPEARMINT AND PEPPERMINT.—These are largely grown 
both fer distillation and drying, particularly the latter; near 
Mitcham many acres are occupied byit. The roots are planted 
an the first place 1 ft. apart each way, and at the end of the 
two following seasons it is ploughed in, and afterwards kept 
<lear of weeds by constant hoeing. In August the green stems 
are cutband taken to the distulery. The cnlture of Spear 
mint is ehiefiy confined to market gardens round Fulham, 
Gunnersbury, and Isleworth, Mr Humphreys and Mr, 
Daneer, of Fulham, have both large pieces of ground devoted 
to it. The dampest piece of ground is usually selected for 
Mint if it is to be a permanent plantation. The roots are 
planted in rows | f% apart, and the space between them is 
Antercropped during the firat season, but afterwards the ground 
becomes such a mat of roots that intercropping is Impossible. 
During the Pea season enormous quantities of green Mint are 
disposed of in London, and early in spring when Mint sauce 
_is in demand some growers devate large ranges of glass pits to 
its culture. Mr. Elliot, of Fulham, has several long ranges of 
heated pits which are planted with Mint roots in succession, 
to yield a good supply from early in the year until green Mint 
becomes plentiful out-of-doors. During severe winters this 
erop is a fairly remunerative one, but in mild seasons it some- 
times happens that if can be had out-of-doors as soon as the 
dast pit comes into use, and thus the time and labour of grow- 
qug it under cover are lost, 


SAGE.—This is not in such general demand in a green state 
as Mint, but in nearly every market garden a plantation of it 
may be observed in some out-of-the-way corner, where the 
woots often stand undisturbed for years. At Mitcham, how- 
ever, large areas of land are devoted to Its culture, and new 
plantations are frequently bemg made, it being considered 
ander favourable circumstances a fairly remunerative crop. 


Both the red and green leaved kinds are grown. Young plants 
are obtained by dividing the old roots in spring; they are 
inserted in rows from 1 ft. to 2 ft. apart each way, after which, 
if they continue in a thriving condition, no further attention 


ia paid to them until late in summer, when the stalks are all 


cut off, tied in bunches, and disposed of at once. When 
blanks occur in the rows through the plants becoming sickly, 
the whole plantation is broken up and replanted. 


Parsrey.—This is grown to a large extent in some market 
gardens, whilst in others none can be found. The seed is 
sown in successional batches from March to August in rich 
soil, and generally where the plants are +o remain, transplan- 
tation being considered detrimental to its producing good 
foliase: it also induces the plants to run to seed sooner 
than they otherwise would do. When up, the young plants 
are thinned out to a proper distance apart by means of hoes, 
and some growers protect a large bed of it during winter ; 
but, as a rule, this kind of treatment is not considered 
sufficiently remunerative to be carned out on a large 
scale. 


TurwkE.—The green and golden leaved varieties of Thyme 
are grown in spare places in market gardens; by some 
growers the latter kind 1s considered to be the best, because 
it grows better than common Thyme. The roots are divided 
into small pieces and planted between fruit trees, or as edgings 
to borders, where the soul is firm and soiid—positions in whick 
they succeed well and yield abundance of tops for bunching 
for market. 


CamomiLe.—This is a crop extensively grown at Miicham, 
many acres of land there being occupied by it. in March 
old worn-out plantations are broken upand the plants divided 
into small reoted pieces. These are planted in well-prepared 
sround in rows 4 it apart each way, the intervening spaces 
being cropped with Lettuces or other esculents, which can be 
quickly got off the ground. Itis, however, not an uncommon 
practice to plant Camomile plants as thickly again as those just 
mentioned, and afterwards to thin them ont to the required 
distance asunder. As the blooms expand they are picked off 
by women, who recerve 1d or 14d. per 1b. for gathering 
them, a process which is continued as long as suificient 
flowers are produced to be remunerativea When gathered the 
flowers are laid out im a shady but airy place to dry, after 
which they are put info canvas or paper bags and dis- 
posed of. 

Squirting CucumMBeErs.—These are grown for distillation 
alone, Which is usually done by the growers themselves, They 
are raised from seed, sown in frames similar to those of Yege- 
table Marrows or midge Cucumbers. About the end of May 
they are planted out-of-doors in light rich soil, in rows from 
4 ft. to 6 ft. apart cach way. The fruits are gathered before 
they are fully ripe, a condition in which they are Liable to 
burst, and thereby become uscless. 

Waite Poppres.—-These are grown at Miteham on rather a 
large seale. The seed is sown in rows 2 ft. apart In spring ; 
when up, if necessary, the plants are thinned ont a little, aud 
the ground is kept free from weeds, but beyond these opera- 
tions no other attention is paid to them until August when 
their seeds are ripe. The heads or capsules are then carefully 
gathered, placed im bags, and disposed of to chemists and 
herbalists. : 

Liqvorice.—This is not so extensively grown now as 
formerly, the expense incurred in its cultivation being such 
as to render it at times anything but a remumerative crop. 
still large tracts of land at Mitcham are devoted to 16. Ground 
Intended to be planted with Liquorice is heavily manured, 
trenched, and thrown up in winter im rough mdges, In the 
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spring following the ridges are levelled, and the ground is 
marked off into drills 3 ft. apart and 4in, deep. In these the 
sets (consisting of small pieces of the old roct-stems each con- 
taining an eye or two) are planted. During the first year 
and a half after planting the ground is intercropped with 
Lettuces, Coleworts, &e., but after that the Liquorice requires 
all the room. In the auntumnof each year the matured stems 
are cut off close to the soil, and the ground between the rows 
is forked over and, if need be, manured, The crop is usually 
_ lifted in the end of the third season after planting, and the 
Jabour and expense incurred in this operation are very great. 
On this account growers seldom lift Liquorice themselves, but 
sell it as itstands, leaving the purchaser to harvest it. Tn order 
to extract the roots, which penetrate deeply, it is necessary to 
dig out a deep trench close alongside of the first row, and 
then by the aid of steel forks or ropes ihe roots are extracted, 
Hf the roots he not required for use at once they are stored 


away in sand or earth pits like Carrots, Beet, and other root 
crops. 


Borace,—tThis is grown in temporary flames out-of-doors for 
sipply daring autumn and winter, and for spring use secdlings 
are raised m heat and transplanted into glass-covered frames, 
which can be easily removed when the weather is sufficiently 
mild to adinit of the plants being exposed without mjury. It 
is sold chiefly to hotel keepers for making claret-cup. 

CO. WS. 


CREEPERS IN WINDOW BOXES. 


Wispow cardening has of late years made great progress, and one 
needs no other evidence tlan a glance at the windows of rich ov poor 
In tow or country to sce to what perfection plants may attain In 
boxes, and how well they repay the care and attention bestowed on 
them. Hut while the majority of subjects grown require to be inside 
the windows, there is also a hardy class of plants suitable for grow- 
Ing outside in cages In which plants inside would not be admisaible, or 
would interfere too much with ternal arrangements, We have 
here for all the npper rooms of the mansion slate window hoxea rest- 
ing oniron brackets, ancl an ornamental wire trellis encircles each 
window, to wlich the permanent crespers are trained, IJ shonld alse 
add that we have iron rods afew inches above the edges of the boxes, 
that make a neat looking balustrade, and support the dwarf plants 
in pots, which in such positions nught otherwise be blown clown, 
These dwatt plaints are varied according te the season; but the 
climbers, to which Tam desirons of specially referrme, are permanent, 
For spring we use hardy bulbs such as Snowdrops, Aconites, Cro- 
enaea, [byactuths, and Tulips; surfacing the ground with Ferget-me- 
nots, Silenes, Arabts, Aubniettas, &c,; when these fede they are 
Temoved, and are replaced by a wider range of plants, such as taste 
may suggest. We use Ivy-leaf and other Pelargoniums, Lobelias, 
aul Golden Feather Pyrethrum, varying each window as much as 
possible. For the winter scason nothing equals very dwarf shrubs, 
such as Enonymus, Thoja anrea, and dark-leaved Berberts in the 
form. of sturdy dwart bushes abouti ft. uch. These look cheerful 
during all kinds of weather. 


The climbing plants which L find most suitable for our purpose are 
variegated Ivies, which keep their colour better than when they have 
much reot room, and also golden variegated Honeysuckic, The ever- 
evecn Haneysuckleislikewisean excellent planutfor boxcs,and the yellow 
and white Banksian Roses are extremely well adapted for window 
decoration, a8 is also Jasminum niutiloram, which, although partially 
deciduous, makes up for that defect by having in a warm sunny 
aspect more or iess of ite bright yellow flowers, each as large as a 
shilling, expanded all through the winter, Cotoneaster and Pyra- 
cautha, neat close-srowing Planta that have cheerful berries in 
winter, are uscful in boxes, and indeed I may extend the list indef- 
nitely, but will only name a few which J have myself tried and found 
suitable for the purpose. During the growing season, in addition to 
keeping the plants well supplied with water, they should be fre- 
quently tied in as growth progresses, and some of the older wood 
shonid ovcasionally be removed, as the majority of foweringelimbers 
do best when an annual supply of young wood is retamed. When 
removing the chart subjects a little fresh soil should be addecl to the 
hoxes, in orler to matntain the vigour of the chmbers that root so 
freely. Window plants would grow equally well in wooden boxes, 


but they often decay just as the window gets properly furnished ; 
alate boxes are therefore the most efficient and cheapest in the end. 
—-J, Groom, Linton Park, Maidstone, 








PLATE GLXXXVIIEL. 


AMARYLLIS O’BRIENT. 
Drawn by CONSTANCE PLERREPONT. 


THis lovely and distmct section of the genus Amaryllis, in which 
there are threc varieties, is the result of considerable care and per- 
severance, extending over a lengthened period. The seed-bearing 
plant Hippeastrunmy pardinum rubescens (a variety of fine form, sub- 
stance, and colouring) I could never ancceed in setting with its own 
pollen, but at last J was recommended to use that of Amaryllia reti- 
eulata major (syn. striatifolia}, and. the result was that the flowers 
set, the pods awelled, and ultimately seed was ripened. On exami- 
ning the latter a curious fact revealed itself; the seed on the Hip- 
peastrum, which should have been flat and acaly, had, through weing: 
the pollen of Amaryllis reticulata, become so changed that it re- 
sembled large, somewhat thick, jet black prape seeds, rather than 
those of a Hi ppedstrun, Apropos of the change of form and colour 
of sceda through the mfluence ci foreign pollen, | may mention 
another case: I once crossed Amaryllis reticulata with pollen of A. 
procera {a blne-flowered species), and the seeds that resulted were 
quite round, sud aa large as small peas, Seedlings of Amarylhs. 
(YBrieni having been obtained, we imagined that all difficulties had 
been overcome ; but that was not the case, for during the first three 
years they did not seem fo increase at all in growth, and were indeed 
many,times even on the point of dying ; but whenever that was ap- 
parent they were turned ont of their pots, and repotted im good. 
fresh compost, In which they revived. At the expiration of the 
three years they however began to grow vigorously, and soon 
flowered + and smce then they have proved themselves to be even 
more robust and more free-flowering than most other Amaryllises > 
indeed, we have never lost a bulb of this variety. 

Amaryllis O°Brreni, like A. reticulata, should be grown in a warm. 
house and not put away to rest along with the deciduous Amaryllises 5 
on the contrary, it should be watered, even after the foliage hag died 
off ; it should be potted in a mixture consisting of half turiy loam. 
and half peat. It generally fowers twice a year, is very fragrant, 
and lasts an incredibly long time in bloom, a property possessed by 
many plants which reinse to bear seed. 

To the seetion inwhich AmaryllisO’Brient may be placed, and which: 
includes plants that grow best without being rested, belong the fol- 
lowing, viz., A. retlenlata, A. G'Brienl, with its varieties delicats and 
yubescens, three hybrids raised between H. pardinum rubescens and 
A, reticulata major; also A. Henry Little, a cross between A. picta. 
and A, reticulata ; A, vittiata striatifolia, ratsed between A. vittata. 
and A. reticulata: and A. FPirleti, raised between A, gandavensis: 
and A. reticulata, Aj] these haye white bands down the middle of 
the leaves, JAMES O'BRIEN, 

[Our plate was prepared from a plant which flowered in Messrs, 
Henderscn’s nursery, Pinc-apple Place, Edgware Road. ] 


Shortia galacifolia.—This highly interesting and rarest of 
North American plants is now in blossom in one of the greenhouses. 
at the Botanic Garden, Catnbvidge, Mass., where lt is an object of 
great attraction. Jt is a sweet little plant, not showy by any means, 
but a welcome garden Alpine. Itis about 4in, high, with Galax- 
like leaves, both as regards form and colour, and pure white bell- 
flowers, borne singly on stems3in. high, Im 1778 Michaux discovered 
a Pyrola-like plant in the mountains of North Carolina, and secnrect 
the specimen, which was in fruit but not in flower, for his herbariua.. 
Beyoud that specimen, uot another vestige of the plant, dead or 
alive, was known to exist tll last year (1378), when it was re-dig- 
covered growing on a hillside m North Carolina, and specimens were 
then sent to the Cambridge Botamic Garden, Long before its re-dis— 
covery if wag earnestly but unsucessfuily hunted for by Dr. Asa Gray 
and others; and even now so much importance is attached to the 
long-sought mountaineer, that a special company of botamsts from 
hers are to visit it in its native wilds as soon as itz flowers 
open in the spring. A nearly-alhed species, namely, Shortta. 
uniflora {Schizocodon uniflorus}, was discovered not long ago in Japan. 
—Wintiamn Favconer. [The impertect specimen of this plant pre-. 
served by Michaux was first found in examining the herbarrum of 
that author by Dr. Gray in 1839, and, notwithstanding ita imper- 
fection and the fact that no other plant of the kind could he found 
aiter diligent search, Dr. Gray ventured to designate and deseribe it: 
in 1642 asa new genus.—C'ountry Gentleman. ] 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Flower Garden, 


Auriculas.—Letters from the north state that ‘ Auriculas are 
looking remarkably well,” Mr. Simonite, of Sheffield, writes, ‘It 
Taing every day; we have high winds, and the nights are bitterly 
cold, nothing does well but Auriculas,” Now just a hint as to the 
green healthy appearance which Aurtculas now wear, It certainly 
shows thatthe plants are healthy, but it ia just possible that over 
luxuriance may induce an autumn bloom, and that the plants may 
noi winter any the better for it, They are talting a short summer's 
rest at present, and it is well to avoid any undue excitement. Keep 
the frames cool and draw off the lights always except when there ts 
some danger to be apprehended from rain ; do not water uniess the 
plants really requireit, Iam alludmg te apecimen plants. In the 
case of seedlings and offsets the best way 1s to keep them grawing as 
freely as possible. Water freely and keep the lights over them at all 
times, potting the pis as they require it, It is satisfactory to 
hear that many of the northern growers are raising seedlings, One 
of them, [am told, has thousands from good crosses. It will net say 
much for our intelligence in this direction, if we cannot surpass 
George Lightbody, Smiling Beauty, Glory, Freedom, Colonel Taylor, 
é&e,, which have been in cultivation before most of us were born, 
At any rate our florist forefathers have by their alall and zeal brought 
Auriculas up to such a high standard of excellence, that 10 is difii- 
eult indeed to equal, much less to surpass, the resulta obtained by 
them. 

Carnations and Picotees.--Within the last ten days or ao 
I visited tivo gardens in Loudon, one a large public one, where lsaw 
some half-dozen men attending to a few beds, on a sinall space, 

ometrically arranged and filed with Seduams, Feverfews, and 

lternantheras, The other was an amateur’s garden, which he 
managed himself ; itwasfullof beautiful Carnationsand Picotees, [may 
say thonsands of them, and I was tempted mentally to ejaculate ‘* Look 
ou this picture and on that.” Though carpet becls are fashionable is 
it fair that all the space and all the Isbour should he given up to 
them? ‘Beds of seedling Carnations can be obtained at a very small 
eost, and they are emphatically a town flower. Seedlings should 
now be pricked out on a level prece of cround, made smooth by sift- 
ing some fine sandy loam over it, Prick the plants out about 3 in, 
apart, to be ultimately planted at distances of 12 im, irom éach 
other, 

Dahlias.—in some districts these are not yet planted ont, and 
no wonder, for cold cutting winds and dashing rains have been 
making sad havoe amongst auch as have been so planted. A note 
from Manchester last week mforms me that a hail-storm cut and 
bruised their leaves in such a way as to utterly destroy them. Qur 
own, planted in a sheltered situation, have not suffered much, and 
are gvowing freely ; some of them have thrown out too many side 
growths, but we have removed all except three or four and the 
teading one. I trust those who have not put their plants out have 
potted them inte sufficiently dats pots, so that the plants are not 
root-bound ; they ought certainly to be out now. Sings are a great 
nuisance this year, but they must be destroyed by hand-picking, 
dusting fhe ground with soot or quickhme, or anything Likely to kill 
them, Earwigs have also appeared, but these can be secured by 
placing Bean stems (open at both ends} amongst the plants; the 
enemy shelters in them at mght, and can easily be dislodged and killed 
next day. 

Pinks.—These are now coming into flower; their blooms are of 
full size and well laced, and the plants are now making good 
growth, Ii pipangs have not yet been putin, no time should he lost 
in doing so, 

Pansies.——It is interesting to learn that this useful flower is 
becoming popular, and also that a special exhibition is devoted] to it, 
There does not seem to be much danger of any of our fine hardy 
plats going owt of enbltivation. Little good can be done by means 
ef the hoe amongst Pansies now; pick out the weeds, however, 
by hand, and peg down the shoots, removing, at the same time, all 
superfluous growths, 

Polyanthuses,—tit is questionable which is the best time to 
pot these, viz., July, August, or September. Growers about New- 
castle-upon-Tyne are very enthusiastic as regards the culture of 
Polyanthuses, and one of the best of them writes to me to say that 
the end of July ia the best time to re-pot; others say August, and 
others much later. It seema feasible that the best time to re-pot is 
when the plants start into grewth, which they do in July, and I 
should suggest potting at that tame so that the plants may be well 
rooted hefore winter. Let the soil be rather heavier than that 
recommenced for Auri¢ulas. Seedlings should be planted ont in the 
place where they are to flower as saon as if is convenient to do 30, 
J, Dovcnas, 


Stove, 


The late sunless spring has had its effect on plants under glass, the 

owth of which, s ould the temperature have been kept by fire- 

eat to anything approaching that which would have existed with 
the ordinary amount of sunny weather we have through April, 
May, and June, will in many cases have a greater tendency to the 
production of wood than the formation of flowers. Consequently, 
most summer-blooming stove plants have been later in flowering than 
T ever recollect sceing them, and with those that naturatly bloom in 
the later months the condition is similar, to counteract which dis- 
pense with shading, as far as possible; give a little more air during 
the day, even if the weather continues euch as to necessitate some 
addition of fire-heat to admit af this, without which the shoots have 
a disposition to keep on extending to an undue length before the 
flowers are formed. This especially applies to late-started Alla- 
mandas, Aristolochias, Dipladenias, and the like. Stove planta, un- 
like others grown in a lower temperature, can scarcely said td 
have any particular season for potting, and where any, either large or 
small, give evidence of requiring more root-room, there need be ho 
hesitation in giving thig, even with most plants that are forming 
flowers or even in bloom ; but im all cases where potting is carried out 
with planta in an active condition of growth, aa these necessarily 
now are, there should be no disturbance of the roats more than 
requisite to remove the old drainage material. Should the weather 
become hot the small diminutive yellow thrips, so minute in size as 
to offen escape detection by those who have not had much experience 
with this class of plants, ia almost certain to make its appearance on 
such plants as Allamandas and Crotons, beth of so crude and 
poisonous a nature that it has always been a mystery to me why this 
insect should prefer their Juices for its food to these of other plants, 
With this thrips fumigation is completely useless ; it gets down into 
the points of the shoots to the very base of the young, newly-formed 
leaves, where there appears to he enough stagnant air to prevent the 
smoke entering. <A continual application of the ayringe is the only 
means I have found of keeping it in check; weak Gishurst will 
destroy all if comes in contact with, but it increases so quickly and ts 
also so agile that if you move a plant with a view to dipping or 
washing it, half the insects appear to get on to the adjoining plants 
before it is possible to succeed in getting the mixture to touch them, 
For this reason I have found soot water the best remedy ; 1).may be 
prepared and used In a clear state much asin the case of hme water 
when appled te the soil for the destruction of worms, or ii may be 
ayringed on fo the plants witha little of the soot actually atirred im 
with it, allowing it to remain on for a few days. The latter method L 
have somnetimes found the inost cHlectual, as this with all other 
insects has the greatest aversion to the actual presence of soot: a 
syringing with soapy water and afterwards with clear water will re- 
move any trace of the soot from the leaves. Where many stove plants 
are grown, particularly of large size, and especially climbers, 1 will 

uring this and the next month require constant attention to keep 
insects in check, without which itm useless to attempt the cultiva- 
tion of many of the finest subjects we possces that need heat more or 
less continuonaly to grow them. I feel the necessity of frequently 
panting to keeping plants clear from these animal-parasites, the pre- 
yertive measures against, and clestruction of whieh, occasion con- 
sidcrably more than half of the whole amonnt of lahour required to 
Leep stove or intermediate house plants in a condition capalle of 
bearing that clean, healthy foliage, and producing bloom to the fuil 
extent of which they are capable, as wherever we see plants grown 
under a system fhat for a time leaves insects of any description to get 
to a head before anything is clone for their destruction, the means 
employed nenally result in the loss of half the flowers which they 
woull otherwise bear, 


Begonia fuchsioides.—This most beautiful and distinct old 
plant, so long left in comparative neglect, appears to be now more 
grown than it was. Itis very easy to manage, although new hands 
atits cultivation frequently, whilst getting it to srow freely, fail in 
blooming 1b satisfactorily, the cause of which is generally traceable 
to its beg kept in too close and moist an afinusphere. Plants struck 
from cuttings put in during the winter or early spring, kept growing 
on ireely with the strong shoots pinched back once or twice, but not 
so as to inferfere with its elegant branching habit, shonki now be in 
their flowering pots, which may be seven or eteht inches in diameter; 
it is not well to overpot them, though it must be borne in mind that 
the larger the plants the more ower they will bear, provided the 
management is such as to induce the free production of bloom. It 
is frequently seen flowering in the summer, bunt wheu this is the case 
it may usually be set down to accidental treatment, as it is much 
more uscful through the late autumn or in the spring. The plants 
should now occupy a small house or pit with their heads close to the 
roof, anc have little or no shade unless absolite burning of the foliage 
takes place, pleuty of air, gradually incressing it during the next 
month, and a drier atmosphere than some plants require; im fact, 1t ts 
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well at this season to put.this and any other subjects that need the 
air in a drier condition than the generality.of stove plants by them- 
selves. 

Tabernzmontanas.—Where white, sweet-scented flowers 
are required for bouquets or similar floral arrangements, there are 
few plants that furnish them equal to these. In appearance they are 
much more deheate than a Gardenia, inasmuch as their crisped, ir- 
regular petals are lees formal, the single and double forms respectively 
being not walike the ordinary decorative white Pinks and Carnatious 
with toothed petals, Thereason why these plants have not been more 
generally grown is no doubt due to the disposition they have, when 
not properly treated, to drop their buds to a greater extent than 
Gardenias when these are kept in top moist an atmosphere; plenty 
of light, not too mee a temperature, and more alr and little shade, 
suit them best. Old plants that have been cut back after flowering 
last antumn or winter, partially shaken ont, re-potted, and grown on, 
will ere this have bloomed or now be coming into flower, according 
to the way they have been treated. They are deserving of being 
grown In sufficient quantities to give 1 succession of flowers, and are 
most useful kept in moderate-sized pots; they are somewhat spare 
rooters, and do not like too much room, If a portion of the plants 
had their points nipped out in the spring they will come into bloom 
now; after they have done flowering large plants may be again 
cut in, .as there is nothing gained by lettang them get too large. 
They will root any time when half-ripened shoots can be had: ent- 
dings of such put in now and crown on will bloom well in 6-in. 
pots next sprig or aummer, . 

Shrubby Clerodendrons.—These, including the fallax, 
Kempteri, and fragrans forms, will in most cases have Gnished their 
first blooming; C. fallax and the others of similar habit make useful 
plants grown frem seed, flowerimg with single stems the year after 
they are so raised. Where they are to be increased in thia way, one 
or two of the bloom-steme may be allowed to remain and the seed to 
ripen ; the berry-like seeds assume a black colour when ripe and part 
ireely from the stem; they should then at once be sown either in 
swall pots or & pan in sandy peat or loam—it is immaterial which. 
Plants that have bloomed will flower a accond time later on, provided 
they are not headed back further than cutting oat the bloom-stems, 


~ Hoyas.—The bushy-growing forms of these, such as H. hella 
and H. Paxtoni, are much the most useful ; they are excellent plants 
for hanging baskets; their deltuate-tinted, waxy flowers are also 
beautiful for entimg. Unless where grown very cool they will by 
this time have completed their fdowering ; if a second bloom ia re- 
quired this can generally be sceured by putting them in brisk heat, 
so as to get further growth which will flower in September, after 
which tlie shoots should be well shortened in, or they will get too long 
and strageling, 

Impatiens Jerdoniz and alba.—These most free-fiowering, 
dwarf-habited plants are amongst the most interesting stove or inter- 
mediate house subjects in cultivation, hut like many others that. 
reqture some little difference in their treatment from the general 
occupants of these structures, we now scarcely ever sec them, which 
is so far a mistake, a3 plants so totally distinet in their habit and 
general character as Shese are, independent of their individual heauty, 
tend so much to increase the interest attached to the collection 
with which they are associated, They nie easily struckand justas easily 
grown, provided they meet with the treatment they require. ‘To 
dlo any good with them, except in the very lightest honses with the 
atmospiere kept somewhat dimer than an ordinary stove, they must 
be hung ap close to the a where they will receive constantly 
all the licht and air possilale ; if the pots or moderately deep pans in 
which they are placed are plunged in Moss in wire baskets, they 
are amongst the most beautiful objects that can be grown for use in 
this way, thei singular-formed, almost tvansparent flowers being 
thus acen to the hest advantage, Tf the baskets are draped with one 
of the pendant, smali-leavel Tradescantias, so arranged they ave 
very effective, The plants make comparatively Httle root and must 
not he over potted ; the soil (either peat or loam will do} should be 
licht, with plenty of sand and some crocks added; a little chopped 
Sphagnum will dono harm; they must never be over watered. The 
present is a yood time for putting in cuttings—eoorl-siged bita of the 
shoots, which, Irom their succulent nature, should be taken off and 
put in with a heel; they will do half-a-dozen together in 6-in. pots 
ii a mixture of sand and peat or sand anc loam, with a bell-glass 
overlead, butnof closed down as is necessary with cuttings of most 
kinds, an‘ the material should be only just kept slightly motst, or 
they rot, which established plants also clo at the eollar if treated 
in the way In which ordinary stove stock succeeds. But hung up as 
T have advised close to the class, where if anywhere in the structure 
there wili be motion in the atmosphere, the disposition to go off in 
tlia way is generally avoided. 

Medinillas.—Medium or iarge-sized plants of these, especially 
the strong-growing M1. magnifica and its erect-habited fowering 


variety, to induce them to bloom freely need somewhat drier treat- 
ment than ordinary stove ‘subjects so ad to gat thei well ripened. 
Those that flowered early and were afterwards either ett in or not, will 
by this time have made considerable growth if they have not already 
occupied the ightest sud most airy position in the house theyshould be 
removed fio this, shading no more evan is found necessary to keep the 
leaves from burning, and gradually inuring them to less water at tha 
root, yet not carrying this so far as to allow the plants to flag much, 
otherwise it will result in a losa of leaves. ‘These fine distinct Tanta 
are frequently objected to, except for big honses, on account of their 
disposition to grow to a large size, but they naturally sve such free 
flowerers that they will bloom in quite a smail state, and from their 
being so easily propagated there need be ne difficulty in dealing with 
them, as afew can be struck from cuttings each ‘year, grown on, 
and: flowered for two seasons, and then either headed down or dis- 
carded to make way for smaller ones. Cuttings will root at almost 
any time of the year in heat covered with a bell-glass, in their case 
not kept too close or the aoil too moist, and where more plants are 
required these may be put in now, 


Gloxinias,—For ordinary purposes these can be raised, yearly 
from seed, and where a good strain of this is ai command the plants 
from such a source are all that need be desired; but where it 
happens that more than usually fine varieties exist either from 
seed or otherwise it is well to increase them by eutiings made from 
leaves in the usual way. Ifthe kind is scarce a singte leaf will make 
three or four by notching the midrib ot the underside, laying it 
fiat on a pot or pan filled with sandy peat, 4 in. of the top all sand, 
and putting on the surface of the leaf, over each incision male on 
the underside, a pebble about the size of a pigeon’s egg to keep the 
cut parts in contact with the sand.. They need to be kept slightly 
buf not too moist; in this way they will form small bulbs in the 
course of the summer; but where the leaves of the kind or kinds 
to be mereased are plentiful, larger bulbs will be obtained by put- 
ting each leaf in as a cutting, simply inserting the stalk cad ta 
the extent of 14 in. in the soil, 


Torenias.—The favour with which the beautiful old T. asiatica 
was first recelved when it came into the country, but did not long 
retam, and the littls estimation in which the later introduction af 
these easily-grown continuous-flowering planta are held may be 
accounted for by the fact that the unceasing demand for ent flowers 
(for which purpose they are of very little use} hascompelled cultivators 
to limit, themselves in a great measure to such things as will stand 
the longest in a cnt state; yet this has been carried so far as to 
divest the majortty of plant-louses of the interest attached to 
subjects of a distinct and handsome character. These Toreniaa are 
equally suitable for growing in pots slightly trained in an erect 
position, or suspending in baskets and atiswed to droop, I never 
jound them to succeed so well the second year as they do the firat 
after bemg raised from cuttings, as they frequently do not break. 
well when ent close jn after nlcoinid , and unless so treated they 
become straggling and unsightly, Ii cuttings are put in now, 
choosing shoots that spring from the base nob much disposed to 
Hower, struck singly in small pota, whieh they will readily do, kept 
warm, ninist, covered with a bell-glass, and shaded, and as soon 
after rooting as requisite moved into 4-In. pots, kept stopped, and 
in a position where they will grow slowly through the autumn and 
winter, they can then be potted on, and will make handsome decora- 
tive plants early in spring, blooming through the summer if well 
treated,—T, Barnes, 


Indecor Fruit Department. 


Pines.—As soon as the weather becomes sufficienily favourable 
to admit of the plants being placed in the open air for an hour or 
two, these will require a general overhaul both as to repotting, top- 
dressing, and cleansing of the pits and houges in which they are 
grown ; all the heating matertal of whatever kind should be turned 
out bodily, in order to dislodge vermin and clear the drains, and 
where the bottom-heat is obtained from hot-water pipes, their cover- 
inga shoulda be removed, and fhe pipes examined, freeing them from 
soil or other matter that might mtercept in any degree the heat from 
bemg fully communicated to fhe bed, In replacing the plunging 
material, whether tan or leaves, emution will be required lest a too 
viclent heat be engendered, a circumstance likely to oneur if the bed 
be entirely composed of new leaves or ten; therefore if is best to 
nux some of the old material—about a third—with the new, a prac- 
tice which will obviate all danger. After the plants have been placed. 
in the new heating medium very little fire-neat will be necessary, 
though if the weather stall continues aunless. fires will have to be 
kept going to prevent a stagnant state of the atmosphere, as itis 
impossible to give ar freely withont fires, and unlesg air be now given 
liberally, the plants will become drawn, and the result will be the pro- 
duction of second-rate fruit. Fruits swelling off require abundance of 
water, but even at this period of the year it should be heated ; 
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indeed, Pines in any stapeof growth should always be supplied with 
water of atleast the same temperature as that of the soil, Syringe 
overhead on warm sunny days when closing the ventilators, which 
should be done early in the afternoon, aa the temperature may at 
this stage be run up to 90° or 95° with advantage, and so save night 
firing, The suckers obtained from the earliest ripened Queens will 
now be ready to shift into their fruiting pots,.and in order to induce 
# stocky fruitful growth, give them plenty of room; aa soon, too, aa the 
roots have taken hold of the new aoil, give air freely, and never 
allow them to want for water till growth is completed, and, as it 
were, requires to be consolidated, though even then anything lke 
real dryness will be the forerunuer of poor ‘‘shows.” Pot another 
batch of the strongest suckers obtainable, which should have a moist 
atmosphere, and be partially shaded, but the soil should be kept on 
the aide of dryness till the planta are rooted, when they may be 
treated in every way the aame aa established plants. 

.Vines,—The more than usually vigorous condition of Vines this 
season having their roots entirely in outside borders is calculated to 
teach usa valuable lesson, viz., that -Vines require enormous sup- 
plies of water. We have during recent years been learning this, but 
a practical test is this season forced upon us, and to my mind, taking 
inte account the lack of sunshine and warmth, the balance is 
decidedly in favour of the heavy rainfall, Of course, if borders are 
amproperly drained opposite conditions may be expected, hut speaking 
personally and from the state of the Vimerics under my charge, I 
consider the abnormally heavy rainfall to have been beneficial, and 
this enforced lesson will lead to a still more liberal use of water on 
borders that are effectively drained. Rain-water tanks should be 
placed in all Vineries having inside borders, and as at this time of 
ce the soil does not require to have warm water, the tanks should 

e emptied on the bordera after very heavy rains, not only to econo- 
mise the labour of pumping, &c., but because rain-water is in 
every way preferable fo well water. Keep the surface mulched 
with 1 in. or 2 in, of stable litter, both for the sake of neatness 
and for fhat of inducing surface-rooting by the preservation 
of an equable state ag regards moisture. Should a sunny period 
set in, whieh is much to be desirerl, scalding is sure to 
be. prevalent; Lady Downes, Mra. Pince, and Muscats are most 
Kable to this oceurrence, and the only preventive is to maintain 
a high night temperature, with the ventilators slightly open to pre- 
veut condensation of moisture, and during the day the ventilation 
tanst be atliberalasthat given to greenhouse plants, till all danger from 
acalding ig ever, a carat which uaually lasts from ten days to a fort- 
night, according to the state of the weather. A season like the 
present upsets much of the usual routine, and that of dispensing 
with fires in July will not this season have to be regarded, as late 
Grapes, to keep well, should be fully ripe before the end of Septem- 
ber, and without firing such cannot be the case this year. Husband 
guo-heat whenever it comes by closing up early, but aim by every means 
available to have the Grapea fully matured ere September is out. 
Keep lateral growths within reasonable bounds; if there is room for 
them on the trellis without crowding, let them remain, but not to the 
injury of large leavea, or the screening of wood and bunches from 
the light. Recently planted Vines intended for a permanency should 
| have all the growth which they make left intact, but supernumerarics 
intended to fruit next season must be subjected to a moderate 
amount of restriction, by stopping the side shoots at the third or 
fourth joint from the main stem, Keep them free from red spider 
by syringing freely when closing up the house in the afternoon, 
Where Grapes are colouring, let air remain on night and day, but of 
course In proportion to the state of the atmosphere and temporature 
outside. The more time given Grapes to colour, the more perfect 
willifbe. Do not seruple to water them freely even now if there 
be any danger of their suffering from drought before the fruit is con- 
sumed, 

Peaches and Nectarines.—The remarks formerly made as 
to the necessity of well washing the trees and thinning ont the shoots 
that have produced fruits as soon ag all are gathered, are as applic- 
able to succession as to early houses, and the borders need just the 
same amount of abtention with regard to watering as during the 
earlier stages of growth. Trees swelling off heavy crops of fruit 
-should he assisted by the applications of strong doses of cuano water, 
if the borders are inside; if ontside, sprinkle guano over them and 
the rains will wash it in. Continne to syringe with soft clear 
water till the fruit indicates maturity; then discontinue it, and 
decrease the atmospheric humidity. Pineh owt the points of all 
shoots bearing fruit, and also the side shoots of the current year’s 
wood Intended for fruit-hearing next season, Expose ripening fruits 
to full daylight, without which good colour and dayour are nnattain- 
able, Gather the fruit before it is dead ripe, and it will keep longer 
and $e brisker in flavour, 

Strawberries.—In order to obtain satisfactory resulta as re- 
gards the forcing of these, attention must be paid to them all the 


yearround, We finished layering runners for planta to fruit next season 
on the 2nd inst,, and as yef we are gathering fruit from plants in 
houses, none being yet ripe in the open air. Our best runners are 
those that have been needed from the earliest forced plants, which 
were hardened off and planted in the open air on April 25. Good 
runners have also been. obtained from young plants that were set 
apart for this purpose and planted last August, but these are not go 
early by at least a fortnight as those from the forced plants; hence, 
in future, arrangements will be made to secure all runners from the 
earliest-foreed plants only. The runners will he severed from the 
parent plants as soon as they are well rooted, and will be at once 
potted into their fruiting (G-in.} pots. The plantation will then be 
Cleared of runners, and the seil surface forked and mulched with 
3 in. or 4in, of manure, and then a good autumn crop of fruit will 
be rendered certain, at all events from Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, 
for this kind is quite as valuable for autumn fruiting as it is for early 
forcing. 


Melons.—Provided the outlet is free, and there is no danger of 
any part of the border becoming sodden, give abundance of water to 
swelling fruit. <A notion prevails that Melons require water at long 
intervals only, but though they often survive and even fruié under 
such treatment it cannot be called good cultivation,seeing that the 
foliage gets either eaten with red spider, or else smothered with mil- 
dew, and the fruit produced is, in consequence, flayourless ; for unless 
the foliage keeps good and able to perform its functions till the fruit 
13 perfectly ripe, good flavour is impossible. Therefore, after’ the 
fruit 18 set, the one great aim in Melon culture should be keeping the 
foliage in a healthy condition, and this cannot be done unless the soil 
ia kept moderately moist throughout the whole of the growing season. 
Piant out a last successional batch, and any old plants that are being 
allowed fo fruit a second time should be occasionally watered with a 
weak solution of guano water, Stop all laterals at the first joint he- 
youd the fruit, unless there is plenty of space in which to lay them 
without overcrowding, in which case they may be left any length,— 


Bitchen Garden, 


In this district {North Hants) all vegetable crops are quite a month 
later than usual, but all, without exception, are (lane well, From 
William I. we have gathered quantities of super-excellent Peas. 
Yeitch’s Ashleaf Potatoes are also excellent, but not a heavy crop; 
they require warmth, Dwarf Erfurt Cauliflower and Early London 
are both good, Asparagus has never been go fine or so tender ag it 
18 this year, thus showmg what a moisture-loving plant it is, We 
have now discontinued cutting, and have given the beds a dressing 
of salt and guano in order to compensate in some measure for the 
excessive demands made upon them through the lack of other 
vegetables early in the season, Hoeing for the destruction of weeds. 

been impossible, owing to the constant succession of showers 
which we have had; weeds therefore abound, but they muat be 
pulled up ere they seed or endanger the well-doing of the crops by 
causing a spindly growth. When weeding ig done let the surface 
be broken by means of prong or cultivator in order to prevent it 
from eracking should a dry period set in. Breaking up the crust will 
‘also conduce to the more Eimdly growth of the crop. As soon as 
early Peas and Potatces are removed let the ground be prepared for 
Autumn Giant Caulilower and early Broccoli, snch as Snow's, Os- 
born’s, and Veitch’a Self-protecting. If well trenched for the Peas, 
Potatoes, &c., no other preparation will now be necessary beyond 
simply levelling and cleaning the ground, and giving if a sprinkling 
of guano or soot to be washed in by the rains, Ground cleared of 
Cauliflowers may be used for early Peas or for Spinach and Lettuce, 
each of which should now besown in order to eusure a good autum- 
nal supply, The practice of planting Broececli and Winter Greens 
generally between the rows of Potatoes is not a good one, but where 
ground is limited it 1s sometimes unavoidable, as it is in our case 
this year, but as the rows of Potatoes are a yard apart no real harm 
will be done to either crop, Savoys, Kales, and Brussels Sprouts have 
ail had to be thus planted, but late Broceoli will be planted on ground 
now occupied with mid-season Peas, Broad Beans, and Strawberry 


‘plants; meanwhile the plants are pricked out on a border with 2 


north aspect, and will be transferred to their permanent positions as 
soon as possible, A good breadth of Early Horn Carrots should 
now be niade on a warm, dry border; these small Carrota are much 
preferred fo larger ones, and without much difficulty they may be 
had fresh from the ground all the year round. Sow Cabbases for 
the main autunm planting, and Colewortsfor winter and early spring 
use. Lettuce, Endive, and Radishes should also be sown, the lather 
about once fortnightly up to the end of August. Black-seeded 
Bath Cos is a fine Lettuce for present sowing, beiug thoroughly 
hardy and well withstanding the autumnal frosts and rains. ‘The. 
weather has been too cold for Vegetable Marrows, ridge Cucumbers, 
and Tomatoes, none of which have yet made satisfactory progress, 
and there is no means of aiding them beyond keeping the surface 
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soil stirred and the crowths well trained out and protected from the 
Dolsterous winds which we are having, and which remind ns more 
of November than July.—W, W, 





THE LIBRARY, 
THE ORCHARD HOUSE* 


Or this work, begun long aco by Mr. Thomas Rivers and now carried 
on by his son Ar. ‘TP. Francis Rivers, the sixteenth edition has just 
reached us, in which is given the most recent experience in orchard- 
houge culture at Sawbridgeworth. Mr, Rivers’s first orchard house 
was built in 1850; since that time many have been erected in one 
form or another in different parts of the country, and all of them, 
we belheve, have more or less answered the purpose for which they 
were intended,. Nevertheless, some. are still doubtful as to their 
tility, and for the consideration of such doubters Mr, Rivers: pub- 
lishes the following results produced in a house 100 fi. by 24 fb, the 
aize only of a moderate Strawberry bed :-— 


Forty pyramid Peach and Nectarime trees, 8 ft. ta 10 ft. high, 
each 2dozen .. a ze es -2 


oa oe ec = 0 
Twenty-eight ditto 3 ft,, each 1 daxen te ed = Sib 
Sixty-seven half-standaris, 4 ft. to 62t., each 1 dozen == Bid 

_ Ewenty ditto large, cach 24 dozen es 2 = G00 

Fifteen ditto Apricots, largzc, cach 8 dozen .. = 640 

‘oP awebye dithe small, cach 1 dozen a ei a2 i .. =m 144 
Six standard trees, Peaches planted out, ocenpying the space of 

4 DyTamid trees in pots, each G6 dozen .. ae aA a8 432 

Or nearly 4000 froit. ok 


The house from which these results have been obtained has been 
built about fourteen years, and has produced a like erop during all 
that time, many of the trees helug twenty years old, so-called good 
and bad seasons having no iiuhwence whatever on the produce, Mr, 
Rivers states :-—‘'Thave liitic to add te the rules of cultivation, 
which must be in a measure stereotyped, but I have seen reason to 
somewhat modify the sammer pinching, which I thought necessary 
at one fime for alltrees, T still think it is necessary for very dwarf 
cultivation, but if the house is sufficiently large for trees $ ft, to 
10 ft, high, I think that more latitude inay be given, Pyramid 
trees, the most beautiful of all when well grown, clo not'require the 
close and incessani pinching reqnisite for dwarf bushes,” 

Of all frait trees crown inorchard houses Plums, perhaps, sueceect 
the best. We therefore extract the following on Flum tree 
houses :—" After some years of experience, L have found that Plums 
are Very easily grown in pots. It is well known that Pinm trees in 
our climate bloom so early in spring as to be much injured by our 
spring frosts ; it may safely he asserted that a fair crop of Green 
Gages, away from walls, is realised bué three years out of seven, 
even in the south of England, but two years ont of seven in the 
midland counties, aud seldom or never in Yorkshire. Now, I pro- 
por that for these who wish to grow avegular and certain crop of 

ums without incurring a heavy expense, rough-bnilt, lean-to, or 
boarded span-rocfed orchard houses should be erected in seme oub-of- 
the-way corner of the premises, consisting of Larch poles, rough 4-in,. 
boards, with two or three slidiug shutters for ventilaion: in fact, 
merely 3 glass-roofed shed on purpose for protecting Plum trees in 
pots while in blossom and setting their fruit, It is surprising with 
what vigour and beauty Plum trees blossom even in the rudest class 
structure, and aa the trees need not remain in the house longer than 
the end of the first weelz in June, for then all danger of severe spring 
frostsis over, they may be placedso close together thata house 20 it. by 
12 ft,, with a path in its centre, will hold ninety-six trees, forty-eight 
on each border, The trees may be planted in 18-in. or 15-in. pots, 
and treated exactly as other orchard-house trees, with this difference 
—all the trees having young fruit should be removed fram the house 
on June 7, and placed in rows or otherwise In the garden fo ripen 
their frmt in the open air. The pots may be alana in the soil one- 
third of their depth, but uot more, forif the roots are top cold the 
fruit will auiier in flavour, and if the soil in which they are plunged 
he wet and cold, it should be drained or made porous, so that the 
water may pass from the pots rapidly; the top-dressing of manure 
must be most abundant, Ass matter of course, the very late Plumas 
Taust be ripened under glass, but all those varieties that ripen in the 
open air before the beginning of September may be placed there to 
ripen their fruit, which they will do perfectly ; regular annual 
eropa may thus be ensured tf care be taken to thin the fruit properly. 
Tf too large a crop be extorted, the tree will take a year's rest. It 
18 quite astonishing how prolific pyramid and bush Plum trees become 
in a few years, and, by merely pinching off the enda of all their 
shoots to three leaves, they soon form themselves info compact trees, 
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and very ornamental when grown’ as pyramids and placed in an 
avenue leacing to the house’for thelr summer quarters. 

‘The best vatieties for this extended mode of Phun cultivation in 
pots are the Early Prolitie, the Czar, Harly Orleans, the Karly Trana- 

arent Gage, De Montfort, Early Green Gage, Transparent Gage, 
Denniston’ Superb, Green Gage, Angelina Burdett, Kirke’s, Guth- 
rie’s Late Green, Reme Claude de Bavay, Purple Gage, the Coe’s 
Golden Drop, the Grand Duke, and above all, the Jefferson, one of 
the most beautiful and delicious of Plums, ‘hese are for the des- 
sert, but, aa in some climates ii may be necessary to prow Plums in 
the same way for culinary purposes, [ may as well oive the names of 
afew good kitchen Plums, such are the Victoria and Antumn Com- 
pote, both large and excellent, ripening in succession, the Diamond, 
the Early Orleans, White Magnum Bonum, the Mirabelle, Prince 
Englebert, and the Sultan. The trees must. all be removed to the 
ovchard house the last week m October, top-dressed, watered, some 
hay placed over them to protect their roots from frost, and then 
kept dry all the winter. Jo may add that as Plums are coarse feeders 
T take the surface earth out in autumn to the depth of 6 in, at the 
sicle of the pot, sloping upwards to the stem, so as to be able to give 
them a large quantity of fresh compost. 

«* By those who wish to grow Plums under glass in large quantifies, 
another very simple mode of culture may be practised—viz., plant- 
ing a house-with pyramids or half-standardsa, and removing them 
biennially to check their growth. Hali-standard Plum trees are 
most prolife and very convenient to manage. One of our most skil- 
ful gardeners treats them im this manner, anc finds that, after a few 
years, owing to the trees hemg every season loaded with frnit, they 
do not require removal as they grow very slowly. When cultivated 
as pyramids in the orehard house, they shouid be managed and 
pruned aa directed for Apricots; they should, however, be pinehed 
toa three leaves instead of five ag reeommended for Apricots, and 
when enltivated as bushes, suramer pinching to three leaves will be 
found by far the best method of pruning.” 

The book (crown octavo, consisting of 266 pages) Is well printed, 
and containa several woodcut ilhistrations, anc in addition to chap- 
tera on the different fruit trees amitable for orchard-houge culture, 16 
contains a good monthly ealenclar. ; 


TOWN AND WINDOW GARDENING.* 


THAT a large and exhaustive work might be produced under such a 
compreliensive title as that which has been given to this book, our 
own colunms have from time to time proved. The importance of 
window gardening and town planting cannot be gamsaid, and 1 1s an 
absolute cluty of all who have 16 in thetr power to encourage a love of 
dlants, especially amongst the poorer or working classes, not only 
for the aake of relieving the monotony of the exterior of rows of 
brick and mortar in our busy centres, but also, and more particularly, 
for the purpose of enlivening, beautifying, and making more attrac- 
tive the tec often squalid homes of our labouring people, Whether 
the book before us +ill fulfil the mission for which 16 is intended, and 


help to “inspire little children with a love of flowers,” is, we think, 


doubtful, for it aims at too much—more, Indeed, than a child or an 
uneducated mind can grasp. In such a book the principal endeavour 
should be to induce people to love planta for their own sake, for their 
general beauty or outward attractiveness. The “ habits” of plants 
woull here legitimately come in, but the ‘‘structure ” and ‘‘uses” 
might well have been reserved ; thus in considering a gram of corn 
in the Srst lecture on p. 7 we reac that the ‘‘ cells contain starch and 
a living substance called by.a long and diffeult name, protoplasm,” 
which the arthoress further states is ‘a most wonderful substance.” 
As the authoress has evidently had the well-being of the citizens of 
our crowded alleys at heart, if would be ungracious to multiply 
faults: we may, however, be pardoned if we direct attention to one 
that may receive correction should another edition be called for, 
At p. 142, under the head of “ Fine-foliaged Plants for a Room in 
Winter” we are told that Dracenas and Signonias are members of 
the Lily family. We suppose the authoress intended to write Aego- 
nats, Which are, however, as far removed from the Lihaces aa the 
Bignonias themselves, But let us rather direct attention to some of 
the good points in the book aa showing that the authoress has really 
good taste and the power to train young minds in the right directioa, 
On the subject of leafless treea m winter she saya, ‘I often think I 
admire them more without their leaves, becanse then you can see the 
shape of their brauches which look so delicate against the sky.” 
Again, Mrs. Buckton loses no opportunity in recommending to the 
notice of her hearers or readers the beauty of wild plants, or those 
generally considered not to be worth growing. 


= "Town and Window Gardening :” 4A course of Sixteen Lectures given out oi 
gchool hours te pupils, texchers, aud children attending the Leeds Board School, 
including the structure, habits, anil uses of plants, Sy Catherine M. Buckton. 
London : Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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PROLIFICATION OF NYMPHAA RUBRA. 


THe case of prolification of which we are about to speak occurred 
in.one of the bothouses belonging to the Museum of the Paris Jardin 
dea Plantes in 1878, This phenomenon, so far as we know, has never 
happened before in plants belonging to this Order, once more ahow- 
ing how special characteristics are produced in plants, and the spon- 
tanelty with which they appear. e must remark, however, that 
this spontaneity should in no way ue us, seeing that if is con- 
stantly manifested in all directions, No doubt it is the effect of the 
action of some wiknown Jaw, the results of which we are pleased to 
call * accidents,” “‘anomalies,” ox ‘‘sports.” Prolification of thia 
kind appears to be produced accidentally in a variety of genera, 
belonging principally fo the Composites, especially amongst the 
Daisies and Marigolda, but which hag rarely been seen in other 
Orders in which, as in the Nymphea, the flowers are solitary. We 
have, however, a kind of prolification in the old-fashioned Hose- 
in-Hose Polyanthus, to be seen in almost every cotiage garden in the 
south of England. The Nymphaa, although it haa been growing 
where it is for a lengthened period aud flowers abundantly every year, 
has never hitherto produced anything but normal flowera, Last 





Fix, 1.--Prolification produced by a Nymplea rubra (one-quarter the natural size). 


year, however, two flowers presented the phenomena shown in the 
aunexed iHinstrations, Fig, 1 shows the stalk ending in a flower, 
which at first appeared to be qimte normal, but in course of time 
five secondary peduncles, of which two were united along the whole 
of their length, becan to develop, and finaliy budded and flowered, 
as shown in the lie bration: This phenomenon closely resembles, 
nay, appears to be identical with, that scen in the familar Hen and 
Chickens Daisy. Fig. 2 shows an analogous phenomenon to that 
which we have juat described, but is even more complex. We shall 
wateh this plant with attention to see if the same phenomenon is re- 
produced next year, Although we may somewhat justly consider 
thia as exceptional and a monstrosity, we must remember that this 
fact is in no way contrary ta the fundamental principles of evolu- 
tion, The sepals, petals, bracts, stipules, &c., of a flower are after 
all only maedified leaves, therefore we cannot be surprised if one or 
any of them be produced in or out of their usual order, according 
to the condition and strength of the plant.—Revue Horticole. 


Tradescantia mundula.—tThis makes a good basket plant, 
Tt does not, I believe, often bloom, but I saw a large plant of it the 
other day in a greenhouse quite covered with delicate white blossems, 
very like those of a myrtle.—A. P. 
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CULTURE OF THE SCARBOROUGH LILY. «ove 


VaLtota Ppurrurea, the so-called Scarborough Lily, is too well, . 
known to need description. It ia one of the few Cape bulbs—ot 
which so many were formerly grown in English gardens--that have 
retained a hold upon public estimation. Appreciated, however, 
though if may be for its decorative value, it ig nevertheless a fact 
that it is seldom aeen grown to that degree of perfection which its 
merits deserve. This remark applies more particularly to large 
ettablishments, where it is when out of bloom too often relegated. to 
some obscure corner, and consequently fails to obtain that amount of 
encouragement which it should receive, Such neglect is undeserved, 
and many plants new occupying prominent places in our glasshouses 
do not so well deserve them sa does this Cape bulb. Amateurs and 
window gardeners are more apt to cherish it, and one often sees 
better grown plants of it in a cottager’s window than are generally 
found In large gardens. 

Although the Vallota will live and even bloom tolerabiy well 
under circumstances which would prove fatal to many plants, 1 
nevertheless fails to develop its blossomsin perfection if not liberally 
trested. Single bulbs of it well grown in G-in. pota are valuable for . 
decorative purposes; but the trae beanty of this plant 1a not seen 
unless it is grown in the form of large specimens, Like most: 
bulbous plants, it requires to be seen in masses; the effect which 1b 





¥. 
Fig, 2.—Prolification and budding 
Of a Wyoiphwes Tubra, 


then produces 1s truly srand. What renders it especially valuable 
is the fact of its blooming ata time when the generality of plants 
are out-of-doors and when showy plants are especially desirable for 
the conservatory and dwelling-house. A very fine effect may be 
realised by placing a dozen good bulbs of it ina12-in, pot, When 
thoroughly established each bulb will throw up a strong spike crowned 
with from five to eight handsome flowers, the effect of which once 
seen can hardly be forgotten, Without doubt, one of the 
mau. secrets in Vallota culture is to allow the bulbs to become 
thoroughly established. This plant appears to dislike frequent shifts, 
and never fowers so freely anc strongly as when in a root-bound con- 
dition, The main point to observe is to supply plenty of food during 
the growing season ; from the time the plants start into growth until 
they come into bleom they will derive much benefit from regular 
bi-weekly waterings of guano, soot, or mannre-water of any Kind, 
If the plants be placed in a saucer they may, with great advantage, 
receive in hot weather a little sub-aquatic treatment; not requiring 
much shade, and having the pots crammed with roots, which appear 
to possess exceptional powers of suction, it will be understood that 
means must be adopted to supply when needful an unlimited amount 
of moisture, By placing the pots in pans the best facility is afforded 
of giving them what they require: indeed this trestment would 
appear to be a fair imitation of the conditions in which this plant is 
found growing uaturally, IT have been informed that the bulbs are 


a 
— 





mostly found Beane in well-drained sunny positrons, but where-the 
roots only fin their way into a damp sub-acil, In such situations, 
under the influence of a hot sun, they pass through a-vast amount 


of moisture, thus enabling them to so solidify their tissues that a’ 


orand display of bloom is the reault, [think that if we desire to 
srow this Cape bulb to perfection, we shall find that a maximum of 
heat, air, and moisture Is necessary to ensure success, Many do 
not achteve cood results m the culture of this really beantiful plant 
from the fact of not realising that they have to do with an ever- 
green, 

The Vallota should never be dried off; as the winter advances the 
supplies of water have, as in the case of most other plants, to be di- 
minished, but moisture at the root must never be entirely withheld. 
Acertain anountet folageshould be left to draw up thesap, andstart 
the bulbintofresh growthagainearly in the spring. Another important 
consideration is light during the winter months, I have invariably 
found that those bulbs which enjoyed a maximum of ight during the 
duil months of the year flowered much the best, The bulbs being en- 
eased In leathery folds, there is a danger of water finding its way 
amongst them, and retting the bulbs. If only afew drops of water 
trickle down Into the base of the bulb and remain there in damp 
weather, rot is almost sure to follow, and decay progresses in such a 
rapid manner that the bulb is rumed in a few days. it is very 
vexatious to thus lose good bulbs, I have therefore made a practice 
of placing each plant for the winter in a saucer, hy means of which 
suificient water to prevent the bulb or foliage from shrivelling can be 
acimimatered without having to moisten the surface sail. Where any 
quantity of bulbs are grown, aguccession of bloom may be kept wp ly 
Dlacing a portion of them in warmth in early spring, small plants 
forming the best of subjects for room decoration during the summer 
months. The gracefully-disposed flay-like foliage, and the bright gtar- 
like blooms, to which the arrangement of the heavily pollen-loaded 
anthers lend additional grace, contrast in the most admirably eftee- 
tive manner with Ferns and most other foliaged and flowering plants, 
With respect to sail the Vallota is yuo means fasticlious; loam or 
peat will suit it, a mixture of the two probably best fulfilling its re- 
quirements, A porone compost is however mdispensable, ag the 
roots, being thick and fleshy, cannot well existin health im a gol of a 
close nature. 

Propagation is so easy that no difficulty need be experienced in 
working up astock, The bulbleta which form around the old bulb 
need, only to be taken off and inserted insome iree sandy soil, This, 
indeed, is the best time to commence the formation of a specimen, 
as, if a dozen little bulbs are dibbled into a 4-in, pet, and are shifted 
ouas they Gl the pot with roots, never attempting to part or <lis- 
turb the bulbs in any way, they will be found to make rapid progress, 
and a large plant will be formed m less time than would he the case 
if each bulb were grown on singly. The Vallota is known to be of 
4 hardy nature, aud itis prohable that would pass the winter m 
the open air in many parts of England uninjured. J should much 
like to know if any of your readers have proved itin this respect. 
Lt would wndoubtedly grow and flower wellina well-chosen situation, 
and a little protection fo ensure its safety would not be a difieult 
matter to arrange. Plants that ripen their seed in alow temperature 
are generally enabled to resist a considerable amount of frost, Now, 
the Vallota will perfect its seed in am aversge temperature of 45°, 
deseending to freezmg pomt at night. This I have proved, as 1 
sowal by way of expermment the contents of a pod thus ripened, 
little thinking it would germinate, but, ta my great surprise, every 
seed came up. I censicder this circumstance very interesting, and 
IT cannot cali to mind any other plant which would ripen ita seed m 
such a low temperature. When the cold weather sci in the pods 
were but half swelled ; they grew on during the coldest time, and 
perfected the seed in February, With the exception of Cyclamen 
hederefolium, J do net know of 2 parallel case. The seed of this 
species is formed in September, continues to swell during the wiuter, 
but does not ripen until the following summer. J.C. B, 


. 


DEEP POTS FOR LILIES, 


Nor only are deep pots preferable for these, but they are alse by far 
the beat for all plants of a morsture-loving character, especially such 
aa send their roots far down inte the sorl im the way in which most of 
them do. So convineed am I of the advantage of having moderately 
deep pots, that T have given up using those made according to the 
old measure, as,although they may be desirable for a few planis, 
shifting from one to the other is rendered awkward. Besides being 


better adapted for plant growth deep pots take up less room, which - 


is a great consideration, anil more particularly so in nurseries where 
plants have to be packed and sent out in hampers, in‘whieh pots of 
the deep make travel with much greater safety than those of other 
deseviptions, ‘The ereat secret in growing plants well is to have a 
ball of earth that does not dry too rapidly, which in shallow pots 
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with iatr dramage it is almost sure to do during the summer months? 
seeing that there is a large body of heated air continually acting 
above and below the pet, and which, in passing through the soil, 
necessarily robs it of 1t¢ motsture, In 4 deep pot where the surface 
area is less, evaporation is not so rapid, and consequently the plant 

‘owing therein is more favourably circumstanced, owing to its being 
cept-in a more uniform condition as regards moisture. There is no 
doubt that it is beneficial for the ball to become a little dvy occasionally, 
as that tenda to keep the soil sweet and healthy, but sudden alterna- 
tions are to be avoided, as they soon tell unfavourably on the health 
of the plant. No plants perhaps show the desirability of using deep 
pots more unmistakeably than Strawberries, which are not half the - 
trouble as regards watering when in deep pots that they are when 
grown in shallow ones, and besides saving jabour in this way, the. 
yield! of fruit is-greaily in their favour, a result brought about 
through the roots being alwaysin a moist medium, This enables the 
flowers to set and the fruit to swell more regularly than is possible 
when the balls get dry, for if once checked in their onward 
course, the euticies of the young fruit become contracted, and if 
this takes place, they never afterwards make satisfactory progress. 
As the time for layering Strawberries is now at hand, it would 
recommend that a trial be made of deep pots, as a commencement, 
feeling sure as _I-do that any one who may use them will have reason 
to - satisfied with the produce of the plants which may be grown. 
in them, 


ACHIMENES AND THEIR CULTURE. 


Wer looking through a small garden a few days since I was muck 
struck with the healthy appearance and vigorous wth of aome 
pots and pans of Achimenes coming on forexhibition. The Achimenes 
are excellent exhibition planis, and at some of the provincial shows 
held durmg the months of July and Atigust they are invariably 
present in very fine form. Some cf the earliest to be met with are 
at the exhibition of the Tunbridge Wells Horticultural Society, 
which is held on the first Friday in July, and they are always large 
specimens grown i pots or pans and laden with fine fowers, The 
Achimenes ig such a useful and valuable decorative plant that it 
should form a part of the collection of plants in every place having 
& stove, and consequently a moist bottom heat at command. A 
good plan to start it into growth is as follows: Ordinary seed pans 
tiay be filled to within 1 in, of the brim with a light, fine soil, made 
up of two parts leaf-mould, one part loam and one part sand. The 
bulbs of the Achimenes can be placed on this goil about 1 in. apart 
and covered with 4 in: of sol; then a gentle watering may be given 
and the paua placed im bottom heat, where they will soon begin to 
grow, When these have put forth shoots } in, or so im length, they 
should be potted off mto 3-in. pots, placing six of the plants round 
the edge of the pot, usmmg the same soil as before recommended, 
watering them by means of a gentle sprinkle with tepid water, re- 
turning them to the warm pit or frame, but plunging the pots in 
the fermenting matenal, as bottom heat is indispensable at this 
stage. In about two weeks the pots will be filled with roots and 
another shift will be Indispensable. The pots require to be well 
drained, the size used depending on the dimensions of the planta; 
tnt a slight shift will suffice, so that the roots may find their way 
to the sides of the pots as soon as possible. In about a month it 
will be necessary to give the final shift, and this ahould be a pretty 
large one, sill using the soil above recommended, The plants will 
now require to be plentifully supphed with water, watering In 
the evenings, as it is said that if water touches the leaves and 
the sun strikes them when moist they will become scorched and loge 
much of ther beauty. Great care is necessary in giving air to the 
Plants, and on no account should air be given both at the top and 
hoitom of the pit at the saine time, as the plants are somewhat 
impatient of cold draughts playing on them. When they begin to 
flower ib will be necessary to shade them in sunny weather leat 
the fowers be injured by the action of the sum. When the plants 
are in full bloom and can he employed for decorative purposcs, they 
should have a position in a stove or somewhat close house, and only 
when the weather is very warm and genial should they find a place 
in the greenhouse. 


After the plants have gone out of bloom they should be allowed 
to die off gradually, and should be placed on one side for the winter 
where they are out of the way of harm from frost and not in danger 
of decaying from dry-rot. A first batch should be started into 
prowth early in February, and others should be grown on afterwards 
to supply a succession of flowering plants, 

The following will be found a good and useful selection of varie- 
ties: Ambrose Verschaffelt, Atirora, Haumanni hirsuta, carminata 
splenciens, Eclipse, Kdouard Eotester, Harry Williama, longiflora 
major, Manve Perfection, Aleteor, Parsonsi, purpurea, Kollissoni, 
roaca magiifica, Stella, Unique, and Williamsi, R. BD. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


Disocactus biformis,—This somewhat singular and rare 
Plant at first sight might ba mistaken for an Epiphyllum, but it 
differs from that genus in being less dense, and in having the flowers, 
which are roxe-coloured, more regularly distributed, and not always 
on the apex of the stem. Ii flourishes under the same treatment as 
that usually given to Epiphyllums, and, being a native of Honduras, 








Tisoencius biformis 


it wants a considerable amount of heat. Jt does best as a basket 
plant, Many httle varieties of this kind are lost through not being 
grown in a way which suits them best.—J. CROUCUER, 


Azalea indica Hmpress of Indis.—This fine variety is 
of Belzian origin, aud was raised by M. Van der Cruyssen, and ex- 
hibited by him at the Ghent Show in 1875, under the provisional 
name of Heros de Flandre. Jt has since then passed into the hands 
of M. Auguste Van Geert, of Ghent, by whom it is now being dis- 
tributed under the name here adopted. The Empress of Inca will 
take rank amongat the finest of recené acquisitians. Its compact- 
growing habit and dark green foliage are all that can be desired, while 
its blossoms are remarkable not only for their size andsnbstanee, but 
also for their symmetry, They measure din. in diameter, are perfect 
in form, the outer segments of the corolla well expanded, even atthe 
edge, and fully displaying the tuft of numerous smaller petaloil seg- 
ments which fll up the centre, Thecolonr is a pleasing tint of resy- 
aalmon, feathering owt towards the walbdetinad but narrow white 
band which borders each lobe, the upper segment being, in addition, 
blotched with a dense mass of deep crimson dots. The central peta- 


Ioid segments are of the same rosy colour, and suniarly bordered | 


mvith white. We understand that this variety is, like most of 
ite race, a free-blooming kind and of vigorous constitution, so that tt 
may be looked upon as a valnable additien to the many fine Belgian 
varieties which have been recently introduced, and which have 
proved so important and valuable as decorative and exhibition plants, 
“aah,” 


-—— fi 
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Hanging Baskets in Conservatories, — When well 
filled these form me Nene in conservatories and plant houses, 
besides being available forindoor decoration. They should, however, 
bear some peepee as regards size to the spaces which they are to 
oceupy, aa small baskets suitable for drawing-room windows or plant 
houses would be quite out of character in lofty entrance halls, and 
still more so in spacious conservatories. Aithough as a rule baskets 
are filled with a mixed arrangement of flowering and trailing fine- 
foliaged plants—whick is, perhaps, the best in a general way—yet 
where means are at hand for keeping up a successional display, very 
striking effects may be obtained by baving only one kind of plant ™ 
each basket, filling them in pairs consisting of single varieties, aa, for 
instance, at this season, Achimenes, Tropmolums, Ivy-leaved and 
zonal Pelargontums, and Lobelias, For green-fohaged basketa 
various kinds of Ferns succeed admirably if kept mois and shaded, 
ad does alsothatmostusefulof all plants ior covering baresurfaces with 
a living carpet of green, Lycopodium denticulatum, But to give 
a full list of basket plants would make quite a catalogue; suitice 
it to say that to ensure success a tolerably rich friable compost, and 
above all copious supplies of tepid water after the plants get well 
rooted, are required. Stopping, training, and pegging down the main 
shoots over the base of the basket, also need attention mm order to 
get all parts evenly covered ; after that they should be allowed to 
o-ow naturally dur-ng the season,—JamMes Groom, Linton, 





THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 


FoR many years past we have always had a large number of Straw- 
berry runners put into small pots by the end of June, but July 
will be well advanced before many of them are ready for this opera. 
tion, as Strawberry runners, like most other things, arc some weeks 
later than usual this season. However, they promise to be good 
when they are ready, and by a little extra care in layering, and good 
treatment afterwards, I have no doubt they will make as fine plants 
by autumn asin former years. Many only layer such Strawberry 
plants as are wanted for pot culture, buf we lnyer mto pots every 

lant which is required for planting in the open quarters during 

ugast aud September; and, although it isa little more jabour at 
first than only lifting them from where they have rooted and planting 
them again, itis a plan which secures much finer plants, which get 
established early in autumn, withstand the winter well, and produce 
fruit the following season. On this account I would advise all who 
purpose making a new plantation of Strawberries later on to take 
the firat opportunity of preparing the plants for it by layermg them 
into pota ; 2-in. or 3-in. pots may be used for the purpose. They 
need not be new pots, but should be clean inside. A piece of charcoal, 
crock, or something of the kind should be placed at the bottom of 
each pot, which may then be filled up rather firmly with the soil, 
The latter should consist of fine loam and leaf-soil, Mushroom manure, 
or any cld manure, in about equal parts. 

When the runners have not rooted much the whole of the pots 
may be filled in the shed before taking them out to the planta, and 
each plant must be lifted and placed with its roots resting im the 
centre of the pot. A small wooden forked peg should then be 
taken anc pressed ito the soil, so as to catch the tencdril which con- 
necia the young plant with the old one. This holds the young plant 
firmly on the pot untilit has taken a firm hold of the soil but a 
diferent plan from this may be taken when the runners have rooted 
into the soil around the old plant. Instead of filling the pots at 
first, leave therm empty; take them and the soil to the plants, and 
ag each young plant is lifted by the roots, pot it in the ordinary way 
into the small pots without breaking its connection with the old 
plant. In this case pegs are not wanted, as the roots in the soil 
held the plant firm enough, In both ways the plants should have a 
gentle watermg through a fine rose as soon as the potting is over. 
tn (yy weather, when they cannot be watered as often ag is required, 
it is a good plan to plunge the pots in the soil to the depth of 2 im. 
or 3in,, as they do not become so quickly dry im this way; and 3 
they do get over dry they do not suffer so much through it. Where 
they can be frequently watered, however, they need not be plungedt, 
but only placed level on the ground. The time for severance from 
the parent plant depends a good deal on what quantity of reots the 
young plants possess when layered. As a rule, all of them are 
ready at from two to three weeks. If layered now, well-rooted, 
plants might be secured by the first week im August, anc after being 
allowed to stand in the small pots fora few days when taken irom 
the old plants, they may either be planted into the open quarters or 
potted into larger pots fo fruit the following spring under glass. We 
generally layer many hundreds for both purposes annually with very 
satistactory results. CAMERIAN. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Large Strawberries.—I have just raised a Strawberry of the 
new President Lincoln vartety wlich measured 114 in, in cireum- 
ference, being, I beheve, the largest of which we have any record in 
this country ; has this been equalled in England 7-H. Henpricss, 
Kingston, NY, USA, 

New Apple.— In the fine collection of winter specimens 
exhibited by Ellwanger & Barry at the recent horticultural meeting 
ab Koechester was the beautiful Aucuba-leaved Reinette. Tt is 
medium in size, nearly round, striped aud shaded with light red, and 
has a yellowish-white flesh, fine prained, with a mild, sub-acid, and 
very good flavour. 


A superior Cherry, comparatively littl known, called the 
Ebenter Cherry, is, according to the Journal af iorticulture, cultt 
vated on the shoves of the Lake of Constance, notably at Lindau, 
Letinang, &c. It is distinguished for its firm flesh, large size, and 
small stone, and is further noted for its superior travelling qualities. 
Being a late bloomer, a plentiful crop is invariably obtained, and as 
it ripens after all other table cherries are over, it is esteemed quite 
an acquisition. 

Blighted Keswick Codlin Apples.—We have several 
trees of this free-bearing early Apple crowded with small dead 
branches that look as if paralysed or struek by lightning. I have 
noticed the same occurrence on many previous occasions, and more 
so in the cage of this partteular variety of Apple than in that of any 
other, Can-any one explain why this variety should be so much 
affected ? Phe blight generally shows itself just after the fruit is 
set; nevertheless, the healthy part of the tree generally grows away 
freely and perfects a good crop of fruit even in the inoat adverse 
seasons Wien other kinds are scarce.-—J. &. 

Late Forced Strawberries.—In a season like the present 
when Strasyberries, like all other garden produce, are late in ripening, 
it requires an extra supply under glass to meet the demand that would 
in orilinary seasons le met by produce from open-air beds. We have 
at present (June 20) a fine crop ripe in cold pits on plants that 
were fruttcd in pots last year and planted ont, as is ordmarily done 
alter the forcing season is over. ‘Tlicse may be relifted any time 
during spring, as the hall consisting of old rects and earth that will 
adhere to them will ensure their safety at any time, Even if in full 
bloom and if placed in pits as bedding plants or early Potatoes are 
cleared ont, Well watered, and kent close for a few days, they will, 
produce an excellent late crop. They are not perhaps vainable in a 
commercial pout af view, buf when fruit for dessert has to be re- 
eularly supplied they will be fonnd to be most useful.—J. Groom, 


Selections of Hardy Fruits,—The present season seems 
likely to again remind us of the necessity of selection as regards 
open-air fruits; for, while the fruit crop this year is now generally 
put town as a partial failure, certain sorts are still beaving fair 
crops. for instance, among Pears we have fine crops on stanclard 
trees of Ashdown Park, Lammas, Swan's Egg, and afew other kinds, 
Amongst Apples, Keswick Codlin, Stoues Apple, Graham's Russet, 
Golden Knob, and King of ee are producing good ereps; and 
amongst Plams, the same may be said of The Dolphin, asort largely 
grown now for market, This variety seems to have braved the 
season the heat of all. I might multiply instances indefinite, but 
only give the foreromg in order to induce those who are contcm- 
plating planting to select from those sorts that appear able to with- 
stand onr very trying seasons ancl yet produce fruit te repay the eul- 
tivater.—J. Groom, Fintan, near Jfreidstone, 


summer Pruning Peach Trees.—This is the best time 
for the principal pruning of Peach trees on open walla; in fact, if 
done now with judgment little winter pruning will be necessary 
beyond taking ont any deal or woru-outbranches. My own unpres- 
sion 13 that Peaches ancl other atone fruits, although tmpatient of the 
knife in winter, may be freely cot in with advantaye during active 
growth. For thig reason [ eut ont but little at the winter or spring 
pruning, either under glass or on open walla; but, taking the trees 
in rotation as their crops get to a safe stage for final thinning, I ent 
out all useless or barren wood and only retain that on whtch there is 
fuit, or anch asis necded for producing bearing wood for another 
year, Peaches and Nectarines when tn good health require to be 
dishudded, and thinned with a rather seyere hand, as uncer farour- 
able circumstances they make s surprising amount of crowth in one 
season, Under glass there is not much fear about gettimg the wood 
well ripened, buf on open walls undue luxuriance must be repressed. 
Gross, watery shoots should be cut outand those of median strength 
jaid in, far euough apart for all the fohage to get free exposure to 
Hight antl air, as om ites perfect roaturation and strength of flower- 
buds depends next year’s crop. A guod heavy crop is the best and 
most natural way of diminishing superabundant vigour, anc the most 
likely way of attaining that is to thin out the young wood well at 





this season, so that what is retained may have the full benefit of 
what sunshine we may get to ripen it in good time.—JamEes GRooM, 
Tibakoit, 








NOTES OF THE WHEK, 


The Curatorship at Kew.—\We hear rumours as to changes 
in the euratorship at Kew. It is said that the situation has beer 
oifered to the superintendent of a well-known private garden in 
Scotland, The man in question is a most able gardener, but we 
doubi generally the system of appointing a private gardener, no 
matter how able, to the curatorship of a botanic en, mvolying, 
ag it alwaye does, a wholly different set of conditions. Kven the 
stnallest botanic garden is ao different in its contents from anything 
in private places that it would be little else than madness to place it 
in the charge of a person trained in ordinary private gardens. How 
much more so then must it be to place such a large and varied col- 
lection as that at Kew wncder the general direction of a person not 
having a life-traiming such as the curator.of a botanic garden should 
possess. The fact that a man is a good cultivator ma private garden 
Is no proof whatever that be would be sc ina botanic garden, The 
things grown in each are wholly different. Mr. Smith, with his 
long training at Rew, is, we believe, generally admitted to be a 
very fitting man in all ways for the position, and therefore we hope 
the rumours to which allusion ia made are without foundation, 


New Sarracenia.—Aninteresting Sarracenia, raised in Messrs. 
Veitch & Son’s nursery, was exhibited at South Keusington an 
Tuesday last, under the name of &. formosa. It ig the result of a 
cross between &. psittacina and &. rariolaris, and exhibits in -a re- 
markable way the intermediate character of both parents, It is 
eousiderably taller in growth than&, psittacina, withits parrot’s-head- 
like pitcher and lid of a pale green tint heautifuliy reticulated with 
crimson veins. Jtis, moreover, robust in habit, and in this reapect 
is simular to S. variclaris. 


Yellow Lobelia (L. Intes}.—We have received from Messrs. 
Jd. Lang & Co., of Forest Hill, flowerimg specimens of this inte- 
resting epecies. It has much the same habit as that of some of the 
forme of L. Erinns; its branches, which are slender and trailing, 
are but sparsely furnished with leaves, from the axtla of which are 
produced bright golden-yellow blossoms about the size of those of 
the ordinary bedding Lobelia, I is apparently very free both in 
evowtna and flower, and no doubt when it becomes better known anil 
srown winter clifferent coucitions it will prove very useful for bedding 
anc otber decorative purposes, as dwarf-flowering plants of this 
class are not plentiful. Mr. Cannell, of Swanley, las also submitted 
to us a bunch of Howers of this Lobelia which fully bear out the 
pees remarks, the yellow lmne of the blossome bemg even 

vighter thaz in Slessra. Lamg’s specimens, and the flowers produced 
i greater profusion. M1. Cannell miforms ws that he has p 
eatin order to test its value as a beddiny plant, 


Perennial Larkespura.—Perhaps the handsomest batch of 
flowers we lave geen for a long time, either uidoors or in the open 
garden, is one of Delphimiums in Mr. Joseph Stevens’s garilen at 
Byfleet. The wonderful beauty of the blues and purples in these 
flowers is quite beyond the art of the colour-printer. The beauty of 
Gentians ie often tallced of, but the fact te these Delphiniums surpass 
them in depth of colour aud wontlerful iridescence. Jf they were 
aiffeult to grow we should perlaps hear more about them; but they 
may be enjoyed by anybody with a br af gronncd, and without the aid 
of any glass whatever. The wet season, lustead of harming them in any 
way, hag simply added strength and beanty to the flowering shoots, 
which it generally dloes mu the case of hardy plants. We hope at 
another time to give a let of the best kinds in Mr. Steveng’s 
collection, 

Hymenocallis macrostenphana.—We received this from 
two sources at the early part of the present year. First from Sir 
Philip Egerton, who had it from a Continental nursery under the 
name of Panecratium fragrans, andl who uoticed that 1t wags quite 
different from the plant properly so ealled, which is a variety of 
Hymenocallis speciosa ; and afterwards from Mr, Woodbridge, gar- 
dener to the Duke of Northumberland at Sion House, who hag 
grown it for some time there. We have not been able, so far, fo 
trace out further its history, ov to ascertain its mative country, Tis 
nearest ally is evidently the Mexican Choretis clauca of Herbert, 
aud the two torether form a group midway between Ismene and the 
typical species of Hymenocallis, such ag speciosa and -caribma, in 
whieh the corona is much smaller, and the free portion of the fils- 
rents proportionately larwver. The flower 1s pure white and sweet- 
scented, ancd it certanly is one of the most valuable of all the 
Paneraties for decorative purposes. It Howers in February and 
March.—Potanicad JAfagagne 
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A Fiela of Amaryllia.—Mr. Guiheneuf informa us that in 
the grounds of M. André Leroy at Angera there are at present two 
acres of Amaryllia in flower, mostly varieties of A, vittata, 


Graes Seeds.—The Royal Agricultural Society has awarded 
Mesers. Carter & Co. a silver medal for the successful manner in 
which they have practically illustrated their system of Jaying down 
lawns and lands to permanent pasture, | 


Foxgloves.—We have received from Messrs. Caudwell, of 
Wantage, some beautiful varieties of Foxglove varying from pure 
white to the deepest purple and prettily spotted inside, They are 
amongst the finest we have seen. 


Burnham Beeches,—These celebrated trees (says the Court 
Circular) are now absolutely secured, the Corporation of London 
having with great public spirit purchased both the trees and a 
quantity of the surrounding land for the sum of £12,00), 


Cow Parsnips in Huston Square.—tThese gigantic umbel. 
liferous plants now form a fine feature m this town Square. They 
are from five to ten feet high, and are bearing huge heads of flowers 
rising from tufts of very large leaves, Such plants are well amted 
for quiet nooks in town gardens, as they take care of themsaclyes and 
spring up annually in abundance from acif-sown seeds, 


Prize for Seedling Roses.—We are requested to state that 
the prize oilered at the National Rose Sectety’s Show at the Crystal 
Palace by Mr, G. FP, Hawtrey for three trusses of any new seedling 
Hoge not in commerce, aud for which there were no entries, may be 
eompeted for at the Society’s provincial show at Manchester, on the 
19th inst, : 

The Crops in Angers.—These are suffering just as much as 
here both in the garden and farm ; so Mr. Guibenent, who has just 
eame from Anjou, informs us. This is noteworthy in a climate 
where the Camellia is a common shrub, and where the Magnolia 
forms an evergreen boulevard, There is very littie fruit this year ; 
of Peaches there sre none, The Peach in that remon is growa 
against walls, as well as in the form of a standard free. 


|The Australian Grass Trees (Kingia australis, and Xan- 
thorrhces hastilis) are growing vigorously in one of the greenhouses 
in the College garden, Dubtin. "The latter has recently flowered. 
They are. as yet Toe eemened: but beng now established ave sure to 
dowell. Their habit is untque—a praceful drooping head of plaucous 
Sedee-like leaves, procuced from the apes. of a Tree Fern-like stem. 
The Inflorescence of Aanthorrheea is similar to that of a Dullrush in 
general appearance. 


. Beronia Reine Blanche.—This is without doubt the purest 
white-flowered Begonia which we have in cultivation, It is dwarf 
and compact in habit, and has deep green foliage and erect flower- 
atems about 1 ff. hich, each bearing several blossoms of moderate 
size and of good form, ‘We saw it in quantity a few days ago in the 
nursery of Mesars, Laing & Co., by whom it was raised, We also 
noticed a double white-flowered varicty which will be a decided 
acqiisition, as sofar as we know no white-flowered double kind has 
before been raised, 


Lilium EKrameri—oOne of the finest examples we have yet 
seen of this charming Lily is in My, G. F. Wilson's garden at Wery- 
bridge. Jf is in a pot and is bearing eighteen flowers, sixteen of 
which are now Inlly expanded, and three of the stems have three 
Howers on each. ‘The tallest of the stems measures 4 ft. from the 
rim of the pot. it is interesting fo chserve the many shades of 
colour which the blossoms of this plant assume, aome being of a 
rouch deeper shade than others, 


Pontes at Tooting.—These gorgeous hardy Sales ATE 
now very gay in Mesera. Barr & Sugden’s seed grounds at Tooting, 
and, also in those of Mr. Parker. Than these few hardy flowers are 
more desirable, as the blossoms form large, compact rosettes often 
over G in, across, and have a wide variation in colour from the 
purest white to the cleepest crimson; the delicious perfume enutted 
by therm, too, is another recommendation ; in many kinds it resembles 
thafiof Tea-scented varieties of Roses. These showy flowering bor- 
der planta are certainly deserving of more extended culture than 
they get, especially the newer kinds, amongst which are gome pos- 
sessing great beauty. 


Tulipa Schrenki.—This is a close ally of the old well-known 
Tulipa Gesneriana of Linneus, from which so many of our garden 
forms have originated, it ditfers .rom Geaneriana mainly in the 
form of the flower, which ia more fu.nel-shaped, with more spreadin 
segments. In colour, ike Gesneriana, 1¢ goes through a wide range 9 
variation. Our wild apecimens, cathered by Schrenk, have flowers of 
auniform pale yellow. In the plant irom which the drawing was 
made, which was sent to Kew by Dr. Kegel, they were considerably 
larger and bricht crimson with a yellow throat. It flowers with us 
at the beginning of April. It has been gathered in Turkestan hy 


Lehmann and others, and in the Soongarian desert by Schrenk, 
Since the publication of my monograph of the genus in 1874, the 
Russian explorers, principally Dr. Albert Kegel, have found etght 
new Tulipsin Central Asia—Kanfmanniana, Kolpakowskiana, tri- 
phyila, tetraphylla, Kesselringi, Korolkowi, Alberti, and turkes- 
tanica,— Lotanical Magazine, 


SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE ROSE SHOW. 
JULY 5, 


TRE anual display of Roses held here on Saturday last waa in every 
reapect superior to that which took place the previous week at the 
Crystal Palace, and, considering the unfavourable weather which we 
have experienced during the few intervening days, the change in 
the blooms was remarkable. The classes were on the whole well 
filled, and though we learn that many intending exhibitors withdrew, 
the show was altogether a fairly representative one, both as regards 
nurserymen and amateurs, 


The claas for seventy-two distinct varieties from nurserymen was 
represented by five exhibitors. The best collection came from Measrs. 
Keynes & Co,, Salisbury, and comprised fine blooms of Dupuy 
Jamain, John Hopper, Senateur Vaisse, Beauty of Waltham, Johu 
Stuart Mill, Captain Christy, Mdle, Eugéne Verdier, Dr. Andry, 
ia France, Maurice Bernardin, La Rosiétre, Cheshunt Hybrid, and 
others of sterlmg ment; the other contained several excellent exam. 
ples of the leading varietics. For forty-eight varieties, three trusses 
of each, Messrs. Keynes & Co. were again first; the beat of these 
were Etienne Levet, Boule de Netge, Marguerite Brassac, Mane 
Baumann, Alfred Colomb, Victor Verdicr, and Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
The next im order of merit were Mears. Pan] & Son, Cheshunt, who 
had excellent blooms of Abel Grand, Frince Canjille de Rohan, Dr. 
Andry, La Rosiere, Henry Ledechaux, and others, including their 
new Hybrid Perpetual Duke of Teck, There were four other com- 
petitors in this class. Mr, B. Cant, Colchester, showed the beat 
collection in the class for twenty-four Hybrid Perpetuals only; these 
were an excellent lot, and amongst the most conspicuous were Duke 
of Edinburgh, Madame Lacharme, Hippolyte Jamain, Dxposition de 
Brie, Prince Camille de Rohan, John Hopper, Mdlle. Thérese Levet, 
and the old Général Jacqueminot. There were seven other collec- 
tions shown in this class. The class for twenty-four single blooms 
was Dumerously represented, there being ten exhibitors, and the 
highest award was also gained by Mr. B. Cant, who showed a meri- 
torious collection; the next best stand was shown by Mr, Corp, Oxford. 
Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, sent the finest dozen of Noisette and Tea 
Roses, amongst which the best blooms were Marie Yan Houtte, Alba- 
rosea, Madame Euster, Souvenir d’un Ami, Rubens, Comtesse de 
Wadaillac, and Catherine Mermet. The amateurs’ clasaes were on 
the whole decidedly in advance of the nurserymen’s, especially the 
admirable forty-cight bicoms shown by Mr, R. N. G. Baker, Devon, 
consisting of splendid examples of Victor Verdier, Eticnne Levet, 
Duke of Connaught, Marie Baumann, Charles Lefevre, Dr, Andry, 
Puke of Wellington, La France, Captain Christy, Marquise de 
Castellane, John Hopper, and others, Mr. T. Jowitt was next in 
order of merit, and the collection shown by him comprised many 
fine blooms, For thirty-six single blooms Mr, Baker was also 
first, and though the towers were good, they were not equal to those 
in the preceding class. The same exhibitor also took first honours 
for twenty-four single biooms, in which class there were four other 
competitors. The next two classes of twenty-four and twelve blooms 
respectively, were for exhibitors who had not compctcd in the pre- 
vious classes. The best of these came from Mr. W. H, Wvateley, 
Rainham, Essex, who showed a fairly representative collection In 

ood condition, The Tea-scented and Noisette varicties were shown 

etter by the amateurs than the nurserymen ; the frst plige was 
won by Mr, T. Jowttt, who had fine examples of Delle Lsronnaise, 
Rubens, Madame Bravy, Cheshunt Hybrid, Devoniensis, Liomére, 
Niphetos, Cloth of Gold, Moiret, and Mare Van Houtte. There 
Were eight other competitors in this class, 

The open classes were rather scantily represented. The best dozen 
Roses of 1877, 1878, and 1879 were shown by Messrs. Curtis, Sand- 
ford, & Co., who had Egeria, Madame Albani, Mons. G. Fournier, 
Princesse Charlotte de Tramouilie, Madame Louis Permet, P enelope 
Mayo, Catherine Bell, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Madarne Sophie Frt- 
pot, Marquise Adéle de Murinais, Souvenir d’Auguste Riviere, and 
Madame Marie Verdier. Messrs. Keynes & Co. were the other ex- 
hibitors ; they sent Mdlle, Marie Castel, Souvenir de Louis Van 
Houtte, John Fraser, Souvenir d’Anguate Riviire, Innocent Firola, 
Francois Joseph Plster, Princesse Charlotte de Tremouille, Dr, 
Kreel, La Saumonnde, Ingémieur Modéle, Barthélemy Joubert. For 
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six blooms of any Rose of 1877, 1878, ov 1ST9, Messrs. Paul & ‘Son,- 
Cheshunt, were first with fine flowers of Emily Laxton ; Mesars. Cur- 
tis, Sandford, & Co., the other exhibitors, showed Mabel Morrison. 
Fer eighteen blooms of English-raised Roses in commerce, fine ex- 
simples of John Hopper, Cheshunt .Hybrid, Peach Blossom, Black 
Prince, Mrs. Baker, Magne Charta, Mrs. Laxton, Duke of Edin- 
burch, Oxonian, Annie Laxton, Princess Beatrice, Reynolds Hole, 
Marechioness of Exeter, Envly Laxton, Miss Hassard, Prince Arthur, 
Charics Darwin, and the Sultan of Aanzibar were shown from the 
Cheshunt Nurserics, Messrs, Curtis, Sandford, & Co,, were the only 
exhibitors of blooms of Baroness Rothschild, and Mr. J. Davis, of 
Maréchal Niel. The delicate-tinted La France was shown fincly by 
Messrs. Curtis & Co., and also by Messrs. Keynes, and the finest 
biooms of Marie Baumann were acnt by Mr, Curtis, Cambridge. 

Miscellaneous @Glass,—Tho exhibits in this class were by ne 
wheans numerous, the principal being an interesting collection from 
Mr. B. 8. Williama, Holloway, consisting of Palms, Crotons, Ferns, 
&e,; also fine plants of Nepenthes, aad a group of insectayorous 
plants attracted considerable attention, as well aa the remarkable 
Caricature Plant (Graptophyllum Nertonij, with its prettily varte- 
gated leaves and fanciful delineations of faces in profile. Mr. Boller 
showed his usual collection of Cacti, Agaves, &c,, both im large and 
miniture specimens, From Mr. Ware, Tottenham, came some ex- 
cellent cut blooms of named varieties of Pyrethrum, of which 
Mons, Barrail, a deep magenta-coloured kind, was particulary note- 
worthy, Cut blooms of Peony were also contributed by the same 
exhibitor, also a set of Pansies and seedling Picofees and Pinks. 
Captain Holford Thompson, of Exeter, contributed cut bloems of 
Pansies in numerous and rich variety, which were, with the other 
additional exhibits, highly commended. 

Lists of awards at this and the following shows will ke found in 
our advertising columns, 


ROYAL TIORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S ROSE SHOW. 
JuLy &. 


THE amalcamation of the Pelargonium Society's exhibition with this 
Rose show and the ordinary fortnightly meeting, together with the 
exhibits for special prizes, macle altogether an extensive and attractive 
exhibition. The spacious tent, and the narrow one too, were called 
info requisition, though go much room was scarcely needed, and the 
large amount of unoeenpled space had to be filled with plants irom 
Cliswick. ‘The special display of cnt Roses from the Waltham Crasg 
Nurseries, though ood, showed unmistakably the eficets of the un- 
favourable weather which we have lately experienced. 


First-class Certificates were awarded to the following i— 


Beronia Constance Velteh {Veitch}.—A fine hybrid of 
compact habit, bearing a profusiom of large deep crimson blossoms, 
about Sin. bish, 


Rhododendron Duchess of Teck (Veitech),—A beautiful 
greenhouse variety belonging to the Javanese group, with compact 
trusses of sulphur-yellow blossoms, suffused with a binish tint. 


Begonia Reine Blanche (Laing}.—This is without doubt 
the finest wlute-flowercd variety yet exhibited, and one which well 
deserves the distinction accorded to 16. ft is dwarf in habit, has 
good fohaye, and ite fres-flowerng blossoms are of the purest 
white, 


Begonia Hdward Morren (Cannellj.—One of the finest of 
tie “double-flowered kinds, with large rosette-hke Mowers of good 
form and of a pleasing decp cerige tint. 


Coleus Maude (King}.—A variety with elegantly mottled 
foliage aud apparently a free grower. 


Pelargonium Mrs, Henry Cox (Hayes), 


Pelargonium Volonte National {Perkins).—-A useful free. 
Aowertog variety, the flowers of which have crisped margins. 


Roses.—lhe Roses shown in the competitive classes were 
somewhat numerous and better in quality than we anticipated, 
though not go fine as they would have been had the weather been 
wore favourable. In the nurserymen’s classes the blooms from 
Messre, Curtis, Sandford, & Co., Torquay, ranked highest im the 
rnajovity of cases. In their stand of forty-eight varieties, the mest 
noticeable were La France, Xavier Glibo, Madame C. Wood, Abel 
Carriire, Baroness Lothschild, Magna Charta, Marquise de Caatellane, 
Lelia, Duke of Edinburgh, and Frangois Michelon, Messrs, Panl 
& Song, Cheshunt, showed a fine collection for the second prize, the 
beat of which were Glory of Cheshunt, Duke of Teck, Islia Morel, 
Victor Verdier, Due deRohan, Maurice Bernardin, and John Hopper. 
The best tweuty-four varieties, three trusses of each, came also 


* 


from Messrs. Curtis, Sandford, & Co., and contained fine blodins of 
Francois Michelon, Exposition de-Brie, Madame Victor Verdier, 
General Jacqnenunot, and Xavier Olibo, The next best sroup came 
from the Cheshunt Nurseries, amongst which the beautiful bake of 
Teck, Etienne Levet, Dupuy Jamain, Marie Baumann, and Sultan 
of Zanzibar were most conspicuous, The hest twenty-four. single 
blooms were furnished by Messrs. Laing & Co., Forest Hill, who ach 
Countess of Oxford, Princess Beatrice, Etienne Levet, and Francois 
Michelon amongst others in fine condition. In the class for twelve 
Mesars, Curtis & Co. were again first, thus showing plainly what an 
advantage the growers in the sunny south have over their more 
northern friends ; and this was further exemplifed by the excellent 
exhibits of the well-known Hogartan, Mr. KR. J. Baker, Exeter, who 
Inalntained a prominent position in the amateurs’ classes. . The 
twenty-four single blooms shown by this exhibitor were superb and 
very evenly matched, They comprised Maric Baumann, Marquise 
de Castellane, Marguerite de St. Amand, Sultan of Aanzihar, Ferdi- 
nand cla Lesseps, Baroness Rothschild, La France, Marguerite Brus- 
sac, Dr. Andry, Mrs. Baker, Beauty of Waltham, and Prince Camille 
de Rohan. The finest dozen vanities of three blooms each were 
alao shown by tiia exhibitor, and were all im exeellent condition. 
Mr. G. Hawtrey showed the best duzen-single blooms, aud had fe 
flowers of Duke of Edinburgh, Niphetos, Exposition’ de Brite, 
Catherine Mermet, Duc de Chartres, Marquise de Mortemart, Mona, 
Kk. ¥. Teas, Marquise de Castellane, and Marguerite de St. Amand. 
The same exhibitor showed the best dozen of Tea and Noisette 
Faciciies, amongst which Niphetos, Catherme Mermet, Marie Ducher, 
Madame Willermoz, Marie Van Houtte,. Rubens, Souvenir d’Elise 
were particularly fine. “The next. best dozen contained good 
blooma of Madame Caroline Kustér, Cheshunt Hybrid, Rubens, and 
Madame Bravy. There were twelve stands shown in the class for six 
blooms of any Hybrid Perpetual. The highest award waa taken by 
Mr. Baker with admirabie examples of Marie Baumaan. Mr, B. Cant 
was next with Duke of Edinburgh. Sultan of Zanzibar and La France 
were also shown in this class. The corresponding class for Tea or 
Noisette varieties was represented by six entries ; the best came from 
Mr. Hawtrey, whohad excellent bloomsof Niphetos. The six best new 
Roses of L877 and 1878 came from Mesers. Curtis, Sandford, & Co., 
who had Egeria, Barthelemy Joubert, Penelope Mayo, Princess Char- 
lotte dé Tremouille, Madame Gabriel Luizet. Messrs. Paul.& Sona, 
Cheshunt, showed Robert Marnock, Princesa Charlotte de Tremouille, 
Souvenir d’Adolphe Thiers, Mrs. Laxton, Souvenir d'Auguste 
Riviére, Messrs. Keynes & Co., who were third, had John Fraser, 
Oxonian, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Souvenir d’Auguste Riviére, and 
Boielcdien, For the prizes offered by Messrs. John Laing & Co. for 


_ tuberous-rocted Begonias, there were but two competitors, and neither 


collection contained plants ofremarkable merit. The best plants 1a the 
first prize group were Acme and Professor Burvenich, two free-flower- 
ing varieties of fine drooping habit, 


Miscellaneous Plants.—The principal group under this head 
came from Mr. B.S. Willams, who had an interesting collection of 
fine-foliaged plants and flowering plants of Orchids, amongst which 
were Vanda Batemanni, Cattleya Loddigesi, and Dendrobium super- 
biens. it also contained an excellent group of the so-called ingec- 
tivorous plants in fine condition, Mr, Wills arranged 2 collection 
opposite the preceding, consisting of the fine hybrid Dracanas for 
which his nursery is so famous, intermingled with Palms, Crotons, 
Ferns, &¢., and Gloxinias, amongst which one called Mrs. Causton 
was particularly noticeable, aa the flowers were unusually largs and 
of fine form and colour. Wrell-srown specimens of the curious and 
rare Darlingtonia californica also formed an important feature in this 
group, Messrs. John Laing & Co. sent an excellent group, in whicl. 
some fine examples of Begonias were much admired, aa they show 
fo such advantage when arranged with Palms, Ferns, and other fine- 
foliaged plants, A collection for the most part consisting of New 
Holland plants was shown by Megara. Cutbush & Sons, and a cor- 
responding group by Messrs, Osborn & Sons, Fulham. From Messrs, 
Fiooper & Co, came ait interesting group of succulent piants inter- 
mixed with fine-follaged plants, cla aalee collection was shown 
by Mr. H. Boller. In addition to the plaute certificated as meri- 
tortious above, Mesars, Veitch & Sons sent a new Cafitleya under the 
name of Philbrickiana, which is.a hybrid between C, Aclandia and 
(, elegans, and ia quite intermediate In charaéter and superior to 
either of the parents; Lalium Manglest, a cross between L. eroceum 
and L, nenae ; Begonia rosea superba, Admiration, act Interna- 
tional, Sarracenia formoga, to which we allude elsewhere, was also 
shown; also two fine yapieties of Gloxinianamed Jeanne Mermet and. 
Syiphe, re . 

Messrs, F, & A, Smith, Dulwich, sent a showy group. in which. 
Pelargoniums were the.iwain feature, gome of which were particn- 
larly fine. Theibenwttful feathery Asparagus (A. plumosus) was also 
shown in fine condition, and well, exemplified its adaptability as 2 
decorafive plant, Hardy flowers were shown better than they. have 
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hitherto been this year. These came from Mr, Parker, Tooting, and 
Messrs. Barr & Sugden. The former exhibitor had a fine collection 
of cut blooms of Ponies, Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, double-flower- 
ing Potentillag, good examplea of Hydrangea Thomas Hogg, Cypri- 
pedium apectabile, Spirzas, and cut flowers of Erigeron macranthum 
and, the pretty Coronilla iberica. Messrs, Barr & sugden’s collection 
was extensive, and consisted of cut blooms of English and Spanish 
Trises; of the former a pura white form was particularly noteworthy, 
also a rich deep purple one named Plutargus, both amongst the finest 
we have yebacen, The pretty I. lusitanica and its variety sordida 
were also shown, A numerous collection of Sedums and Semper- 
vivums were also a prominent feature, and amongst the latter the 
handsome 8. Regine Amalie was very attractive by its neat and 
compact appearance. .Cut blooms of Lilies were also shown in this 
collection, and also by Mr. McIntosh, Duneevan, Weybridge, which 
comprised L, Humboldti, Rebingoni, testaceum, Martagon with its 
varieties album and dalmaticum, longiflorim, philadelphicum, par- 
dalinum, and several forma of elegans. Mr. H. Hooper, Bath, 
exhibited s fine collection of cut blooms of Panay, Hanuneulus, 
Pyrethrum, Pink, and Peony, which were highly attractive. Bou- 

iets and furnished vases were shown by Messrs. Smith & Larke, 
Teensinpten and a rustic aquarium and hanging baskets by Mr. J. 
Langbein, Wandsworth Road. A small group of wax flowers was 
contributed by Misa Mary Bishop which were faithful imitations of 
the objects they were intended to represent, 


EVENING FETE. 
Juny 9. 


“THs was « brilliant entertainment, owing to the electric Hghting, 
“which was most satisfactory, especially that in the conservatory and 
upper part of the garden, A collection of scientific instruments and 
other ee of interest was exhibited by Messra. Veitch & Sons, in 
the wpper arcades, where there was also a collection of Cones from 
(California and other vegetable products, &¢., from various countries. 
The greater portion of the exhibits shown on the previous day were 
in the great tent, and were supplemented by several bouquets and 
other Horal devices from Mr. J. Bromwich, Buckingham Palace 
Road. The brightness of the electric light had a beautiful effect 
on the varied hues of the plants and flowers, and it was interestin 
to observe how some of the colours showed themselves better than 
others wider the artificial ight, Many officinal and medicinal plants 
were. shown on this occasion by Mr. Bull, Chelsea, who also had a 
eollection of tha so-called carnivorous plants (including several new 
kinds), Nepenthes, Sundews, Venus’ Fiy-traps, &c. Mr. Bull like- 
wise exhibited a collection of plants with handsomely-marked leaves, 
such as Ansectochili, Microstylis, Sonerilas, Goodyeras, Bertolonias 
of. various kinds, including B. superbissima, popularly known as 
-the Jewel Plant. | 


-PELARGONIUM SOCIETY. 
Juny &. 


Tus exhibition in connection with this Society was an extensive one, 
and occupied the greater part of along tent. The exhibits on the 
whole were excellent, though some of the classes were but scantily 
represented, 

First-class certificates were awarded to: Mr. Foster, Clewer 
Manor, Windsor, for show Pelargoniums Alice, Invincible, Flag 
Captain, The Baron, and Sensation ; My. Chas. Turner, Slough, for 
Fireball, Sarah Bernhardt, and Electric Light; Rev..A. Matthews, 
for Joe; Messrs. F, & A, Smith, Dulwich, for Arab; Mr. H. Little, 
for Migs André (Jackson) and Rosy Little: Mr. Hayes, Edmonton, 
for Princess of Wales (Bull) and Eady Isabel, both of the decorative 
elass. Dr. Denny was awarded a certificate for Black Prince, a good 
show variety; Dauntless and Pioneer, fine double-flowered kinds; 
Commander-in-Ciief, Horatius, Dudu, Allegro, Romes, and Leander, 
single-flowered kinds.of the zonal type. A certificate was also awarded 
to Mr. Catlin for Panny Thorpe, Li zie Smith, and Edgar Catlin, also 
.single-flowered varieties. 

In the competitive classes Mr. James, Tsleworth, showed the best 
half-dozen show kinds, consisting of huge plants of Snowflake, 
Archduchess, Mary Hoyle, Princesa of Denmark, Pompey, and 
Prince Leopold—all superbly flowered, For six show varieties not 
in commerce, Mr. Charles Turner showed Nero, Gasman Pacha, Joe, 
Bertha, Constance, and Amethyst. Mr. E. B. Foster was next im 
order of merit with smaller plants of Renown, Fireball, Prince 
imperial, Mountain of Light, ricster and Valiant, Mr. James also 
was first in the class for six of the fancy type, and was far in advance 
of the other groups shown; the varieties were Morello, Princess 


Black 


‘Teck, the Shah, Eilen Beck, Mrs. Alfred Wigan, and. Hast. bynn. 


For aix varieties not in commerce of the fancy class, Mr. Turner 
showed Polar Star, Loadstone, Thurio, Jeanette, Mra. Mime Home, 
and Sarah Bernhardt, In the class for eighteen of the decorative type, 
Messrs. J. & J. Hayes, Edmonton; showed a well grown group of 
leading varieties. The same exhibitors were first m the next class 
for six plants of the same type not in commerce ; they consisted of 

Banca Princess of Wales, Madame Favart, Lady fsabel, 
Harlequin, and Maid of Hent—all excellent examples cof good 
eulture. Mr, J, Catlin, Finchley, exhibited the premier sroup 
of single-flowering zonal kinds, comprising fine plants of Lizme 
Brooks, Titanta, Lucy Bosworth, Rev. A, Atkinson, Ellen Pearson, 
Mirs, Leavers, Remus, and Mr. Catlin. ‘The same exhibiter also 
showed the best group of eighteen varieties of the same type. Dr, 
Denny, who was the only exbibitor for six plants of this class not in 
commerce, exhibited Lahoni, Lavender, Allegro, Romeo, Dorothea, 
and Ivanhoe. The same exhibitor alao showed the only six of the 
doulle-flowered kinds not In commerce; these comprised Pioneer, 
eos Stamlty, and Refinement. Mr. Cannell, Swanley, showed 
cut blooms of zonal Pelargoniums, both single and double flowering 
kinds, and took the first prizes in each class. Similar collections 
were shown also by Messrs. Turner, James, and Taylor. 


Special Prizes.—Several excellent collections competed for 
the prizes offered by Mesars. Carter & Co. for twelve varieties of 
vegetables, The best came from Mr. Miles, gardener to Lord Car. 
ington, Wryeombe Abbey, who had excellent dishes of Stamferdian 
Tomato, Tender and True and Telegraph Cucumbers, Sutton’s Early 
snowball Turnip, William I. and Laxton’s Unique Peas, Canadian 
Wonder Beans, Nantes Harly Horn Carrots, Seville Long Pod Beans, 
and Karly London Brocech. The next beat collection contained some 
admirable examples of good culture, amongst which the most notice- 
able were Carter’s White Advancer Bean, William I. and Harbinger 
Peas, and Carter's Giant Cos Lettuce, In the class for four dishes 
of Peas, to melude Carter’s Telephone, Little Wonder, Challenger, 
and Culverwell’s Telegraph, Mr. Richardson, Boston, was the only 
exhibitor. 

The only collection exhibited for Messrs. Hooper & Co.'s prizes 
for twelve kinds of vegetables came from Mr. Iggulden, Romford, 
and contained fine examples of Paragon Cucumber, Hoonper’s Faryour- 
ife Onton, Nonsuch Turnips, Round White Potate, Incomparable 
Market Pea, Covent Garden Perfection Potato, and Acme Tomato. 

The same exhibitor also showed excellent dishes of Peas in com- 
petition for Messrs, Sutton & Sous’ prizes, and was awarded the 
first prize. 


Fruit.—Thouch no prizes were offered on this occasion for fruit 
large quantities of 15 were exhibited, especially in the way of Mclona, 
consisting chiefly of seedling varieties, but none were of sufficient 
merit to obtain certificates. Ar, Perkins, Stanmore, showed a fruit 
of a Providence Pine-apple which weighed 16 lb. Peaches and 
Nectarimes were exhibited by Mr, Goodacre, Elvaston Castle, and 
My, J, Sparer, Ulverstone. .A numerous collection of fruit trees in 
pots, consisting of Peach, Nectayine, and Cherry, were shown by 
Mr. Rivers, Sawbridgeworth, and a similar group also came froin the 
Society’s garden at Chiswick, 








REMINISCENCES OF THE ROYAL HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY'S FOUR DAYS’ SHOW, 


THe bank of hybrid Clematises shown on this occasion illustrated 
in a remarkable manner fhe value of persistent effort, and the bene- 
fits copferred upon the community at large by the specialist, By the 
use of these Ciematises striking effects may be produced in various 
ways. They make grand pot or box plants for the interior or ex- 
terior adornment of the dwelling honse, and there is no reason why, 
when they become better known, they should not mingle their larce, 
gorgeous, salver-shaped flowers with the Rose, Honeysuckle, ahd 

essainine on every cottage porch where Bowers are cared for, I 
have selected the followimg dozen from the collection exhibited, VIF. 
Mrs. G. Jackman, Edith Jackman, Robert Hanbury, Fair Rosamond, 
Sur Garnet Wolseley, Stella, Countess of Lovelace, The Queen, Lord 
Derby, Precision, Lady Egmont, and Lord Londesborough, The 
work that the Messrs. Jackman.have done for the Clematis, Messrs. 
oe doing for tuberous-rooted Begonias, as the grand collection 
that firm exhibited fully testified. Both in the parterre and the green- 
house these kinds of plants have a brilliant future before them, and 
they are so easily raised from seeds that no one who has the command 
of aframe and a gentle hotbed in spring need be without them, as 
good-sized blooming plants may be obtained for months. 

The Japanese Maples in Messrs. Veitch’s collection deservedly 
attracted a good deal of attention, Sneh dainty little trees with 
elegant feathery growth are sure to be sought after for the grecn house 
and conservatory, ever if they do not prove quite hardy in all parts 
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of the country, especially as they are offered at a very cheap rate. 
The most iseful varieties are Acer polymorphum palmatifidum (green 
leayed)} and A. p. p. dissectum (a purple-leaved kind). The Roses 
in pots were a magnificent show of themselves; but some of the 
monster Azaleas were disappotnting trom their rigid outline, for they 
told of skill and time worse than wasted, T hoped to have seen the 
classes for hardy plants and cut flowers better filled, but even as 1% 
was they elicited a good deal of admiration—‘' Oh! those dear old 
English flowers ” was uttered more than once in my hearime duning 
the few minutes I stood near them, 


The collection of Alpines sent up (not for competition) by Messrs. 
Osborn wae a most interesting one, and contained au goolly number 
of Saxifrages, iucluding that mteresting little species S. muscotdes 
atro-purpurea, There were also the showy Cypripedium Calceolus, 
Phioxes, Gentians, ttenms, Geraninms, &e, The smal! pints of 
Ferns that were mixed with the Alpines took off the stilfness of this 
interesting collection and addect to the effect. As regarda the groups 
arrange for elfoct, in the best efforts relieving or toning-down turts 
of green had been largcly employed. Tins was specially the case 
with the first prize collection ; indeed, Mr. Wills has revolutionised 
and reformed the system of floral decoration by ims lavish and 
tasteful use of green, and the large variety of surface winch lus 
groups afford; bat this did not prevent his giving promincnee to 
specially attractive features, such as, for instance, the grand Pitcher 
Fiant, that formed the ceutre of the group. In direct contrast, at 
the other end of the iarge tent, was the green and white group 
of Mr, Aldous, which was wonderfully chaste and quiet. It was, 
perhaps, just a little too crowded, and the background of 
Palms was, I think, too sharply defined, as a little scattering of 
the front rank of the background would have taken off the flatness 
of the group. Most of the materials employed were of a common cha- 
Tacter, and within the means of moat people who have glasshouses, and 
the arrangement, I know, was favourably noticed by many ladies. 
White flowers are always effective, when associated with young fresh 
green foliage. How striking at this season are the white Lilacs, 
rising in dense, cone-shaped masses amidst the bright preen of Box 
and Laurel in the shrubbery, So alec are the common Horse Chest- 
nits against a background of Limes and Elms im the park. How 
effective, too, arc the round clumps of the Birdt Cherry in the woods 
in association with the varying tints of the expanding foliage of the 
Oak, But no one who has had much to do with the arrangement of 
lants requires to be told how effective green and white may become 
in tasteful hands; and the purer the white and the brighter and 
fresher the green, the better the effect will be. Hence white and 
green arrangements are never so charming a3 in early spring, when all 
Nature is so fresh and beantiful. E, Hospay, - 





Utility of Woodlands for Shelter.—Riding over different 
parts of our country lately, I noticed how badly the grain has been 
winter-killed. Nearly all the fields exposed tothe north-west winds,on 
the creat of the hills and m the low valleys running north and south, 
are very thin and patchy. On the contrary, the fields sheltered from 
the cold north and west winds are in fair condition, and especially so 
are such fields a3 are protected by woods, Thia is a proof of the 
great mistake which cultivators commit i clearing large extents and 
cutting away the woods without first studyimg the topography of 
their land, and the consequences of promiscuous slashing down of 
timber. Judicious action in this respect would have added great 
value to many of our farms which are now totally denuded, and 
thus so exposed to the cold winter winils that the crops are greatly 
diminished, and the income to be derived from them seriously cur- 
tailed, .A narrow strip of woods left ou the crest of the hills, and 
on the north and west lines of many farms, would pay a large in- 
terest, by the increase of the crops which would resalt from such 
shelter. Quick growing species in this case should be selected. 
Chestnuts, Locusts{Robinia Pseut-acacia}, Birch, Maple, Whitewood, 
antl Poplar, are good kinds for this purpose. I have for several years 
allowed all the young trees along the fences to grow. I have 
trimmed them, and quite a number have grown so rapidly that [ 
have trees which wil goon be ready to ent for rails, posts, or wood, 
They take no room, shelter the field, and give some shade for cattle, 
A friend of mine has a very picturesque way of planting woods, He 
plants hia trees in the shape of a fan. Suppose a square or cohlong 
piece to be planted ; he selects the corner best situated for a full 
view of the piece of land. From tlus corner-pomt he traces a quarter- 
circle, and starts rows from this circle to the onter lines of the field, 
Of course these rows gpread the farther they go from the starting 
point ; and to fill between them mew rows are commenced as soon as 
tie distances between the main rows are wide enongh. By planting 
close he obtains, after three or four years, good hop poles. Cutting 
these so that a judicious thinning only is practised, he gets an early 
levenue, which thereafter can be followed by subsequent cuttings 


first of fence posts, then of railroad ties, then of split timber, and 
lastly of good saleable timber and logs. This plan, which en- 
tails some expense at first, 1s, however, a very profitable one, and at 
the same time a very picturesque one. ‘This latter point is of more 
importance than most people are ready to grant for it—Country 
Gentienan, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Fungi in Flower Beds.—I have lately nid ont a small zarilen, sud ob- 
Paine soe earth for it from a heap dug ot to make room for the foundations of 
aheause. Latterly the beds are coverewl with funei, of whieh the enctoserl ia a 
samiple. Can you furnish me with the mune, aml tle best way of getting vic of 
the nuisanee ?—VUStLE, [The nams of your funtus ia Pozixa vesiculosn, Tb iz 
¥ery carunimn in gardens amd waste places, und on rotten straw, manure, and 
rubbish everywhere, It never grows in dry or sweet places, and this inay attord 
ahing as io ity extirpation, —8-] 


Cucumber Root Insects.—i send you seine roots of Cucumber plants ; 
you will perceive glint they are destroyed by some insect. Tama larga grower 
tiuler glass for the market. Can you tell me what the insect is, and how [ ean 
dlestroy it? The matter is mosh serious ta me.—G. 8. D. (On carefully examinine 
the roots of the Oneumber sent, which were nach decayed, I found two species 
of writes, one translucent mite yellowish brown, with lony legs, very active, andl 
trying to hide away when disturbed ; the other chestnut brown, very shining and 
slugcish in its movements. Also asmall member of the large family of beetles 
known as Braciyelytra or Staphylinidx, aud a colony of very minute thread- 
like white worms. All these think were attracted tothe (decaying roota,andnotthe 
ese of the decay, which should suppose arosefrom some defect inthe cvitivation. 
We shouid clear out the plants, renew the soil, and plant afresh.—W. TH. 8.) 


Planting Orchards.—t! intend planting an orchard of two acres of heavy 
land, also two of gravel or mixed soil, with apple anct pear trees, and shall Feel 
obliged if you will kindly let me know the kind of trees to plant on the different 
soils; also those that are likely to prove the most Inecrative. I shall further be glad 
if you will mention which Kind of soil suits cherries; alao the kind of cherry that 
selis best in the Londen market.—G. @. Lif yowr heavy land is well drained (aud 
it is useless to plant fruit trees of any kid if it is not} you will get the finest fruit 
and the trees will last longest on the heavy soil. Tf the light soil be deeply tilled, 
it will be equally productive for a time, but will require to be manured freely to 
keep up its fertility. Cherries of all kinds do best in moderately rich, sandy, and 
calcareous soll; the best market cherries arc the Morello, Kentish, May Duke 
Black Heart, and Bigarreau. The following varietics of Apples and Pears ara 
hardy, prolitic, and certain bearers, and in every way adapted to orchard culture, 
and will dg well on either portion of your land: Apples—Blenheim Pippin, Cox's 
Pomona, Cellini, Kentish Vill-basket, Devonshire Quarrendon Golden Nahie, 
Winter Colinan, Yorkshire Greening, Giorla Mundi, Norfolk Bearer, Keswick 
Codling, Golden Winter Pearmain, Northern Greening, and Reinette de Canada 
Pears---Hesle, Jersey Gratioli, Swau's Hee, Eyewood, Autumn Bergamot, Jargzo- 
nelle, Winter Nelis, Marie Louisc, Thowpsen’s, Beurré Rance, Comte de Lamy, 
Loiise Bonne of Jersey, Geurré de Capiaumont, and Williams’ Bon Chrétien. 


—W.] 


Frigeron uniflorus and Potentila Clusiana.— During a tour in 
Tyrol tron which J have just returned, I sent home by post various plants which 
1 Was anxious to grow, if possible, in my rock garden. Two of these, which were 
new to ane, Timake out to be Erigeron uniflorus and Potentilia Clusiana, and the 
Plants sent by me are now cloing Wellin a hox of peat and sand on a shelf in the 
Peach house, where there is aniple ventilation, and they are protected from the 
storms and wind which are so trying at this time to delicate plants, The Erigeron 
grew In large tufts on the porphyry clits near Botzen, say from six inches to 4 foot 
high, ami was an extremely handsome showy plant in its native habitat, the in- 
dividual flowers not unlike Stewactis speciosa. The Potentilla grew in a rocky 
mowntain pasture, some 2000 ft. above tire valley of the Eisack (in which Botzen ix 
altuate) ; in haitt and growth it is very like Alchemilla alpine were it not for its 
ligwers, Which were in logse panicles of the purest white. I should be glad to 
know if auy of your readers have crown these two plants successfully, and if aa, 
whether they require any particular treatment. Iam doubting whether to leave 
them in the box till next spring, or to plant them In peat ina sheltered nook of 
the reckery, Wedcing them well in with pieves of broken stone; a8 I have four or 
five plants of each, perhaps I wight try some in the open air, and pive protection 
to the rest. Tfound them both im decidedly peaty soil, mixed with rocky grit.— 
GEORGE H. CORNEWALL, Woceae Court, Hereford. [The plants in question are 
perfectly hardy and succeed well on a thereughly drained reckery, in a fully ex- 
posed position. They thrive and flower in a mixture of loamy soil and grit, but 
if would be mteresting to observe the results when grown in peaty soil ag vou sug. 
gest, 23 they may grow finer in that than wader ordinary treatment. W. G.] 


Transp ene and Pruving Hollies.— What is the best time tor trans- 
Planting Hollies, and also for pruniug them ?—L, G.I. (Hollies, as a rule, may be 
transplanted and proned either im spring or carly in auturon : litt in this sunters - 
wet seasin we should wot hesitate to transplant now, provided the ground was 
ready aud properly prepared for their reception.—W.] 


Names of Plants.—#. ¥. R—Cephalanthera grandiflora. #. #.—Kalmix 
latifolia. A. B-Correct, and ag you observe is rare In cultivation. Ba Touche. 
Cochlearia danica. Af. #. A. —Genista anelica, ff. 8.—Apparently Ivis Hertweri, 
#H. T. B.—Hemeroealiis fulya f.-pL ° = 


Question. 


Diseased Cucumbers.— What is the disease that has attacked my Cucum- 
hera?t and whatean [do to check it? They are in a house, and prew most luixu- 
riauily at fat, when all of a sudden they seem ta be bitten in places, and from 
the fruit and stalks 4 substance of a elutinous character oozes out We hare 
found on the leaves three or four beautiful small bright green beetles, which are 
govered with smaller insects. Could these beetles or the insects on them bite 
the Irvit aud leaves and poison the plants? Last year we had the same 
tliséase inthe Cucumber house, mod we found three of these beetles, We hac the 
whole house whitewashed, and burnt sulphur in it this year, broucht fresh 
tuanure and fresh sot] from some distancc, put im fresh plants, and we were 
flattering ourselves we lad got rid of the evil, when all of a sudden these heetles 
were found, and the clisesse immediately ve-appeared. I shall feel gratefulif any 
Ses Cucumber grower will tell mea what best to do with our plants. 
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‘This is an art 
Which does mend Nature: change it rather: but 
THE ABT ITSELE IS NATURE.”—Shokegpeqre. 





ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 


THE princtpal cause of the failure of single trees and of small 
groups is the neglect of a proper preparation of the sotl, as well as 
of the trees themselves. ‘Generally the plant mtended to make an 
effective single tree, or to figure in a group in park scenery, 
is brought direct from a much more sheltered situation than the one 
in which itis planted. Instead of being subjected ta such previous 
treatment as will produce a Seay hardening of ite sap vessels, a 
thickening of its hark, and the enlargement and density of its head, 
all of which can be obtamed by a gradual opening out, if 1a too often 
placed in a position where all these que are Tequired, while not 
one of them has been developed. e result of such treatment is 
that through sudden exposure permanent injury 1a inflicted upon the 
sap vessels All this might be prevented by a gradual removal of 
the selected tree into a soil and a aifuation somewhat similar 
to that for which it is ultimately designed: or, if the tree be 
ef large dimensions, by auch a gradual clearance of aur- 
rounding objects ag shall secure for if a proper hardiness of 
constitution before ite final removal. The trenching round and 
cutting off of the larger straggling roots, though condemned in 
some quarters, should by no means be neglected, as the fibrous roots, 
afterwards formed in abundance where good soil is supplied, enable 
the tree to start ab once with a vigorous growth, But the time al- 
lowed for the production of these should be proportioned to the size 
of the tree and the quality of the soil in which it stands, aa the 
poorer the land the longer the period required, 

Where single trees are pitted-in upon wet soils, some provision 
should be made for carrying off the superfluous water, which other- 
wise drains to the holes in large quantities, in consequence of the 
lonsences of the soil, The only sure preventive for this is a 
thorouch oe the whole of the intermediate spaces In the 
case of groups or chumps of trees, and the formation of some kind of 
outlet in that of single trees. Where time will not permit of an 
entire trenching before planting, the work may be carried out after- 
warda, and the anil thug loosened will greatly aid the extension of 
the rootlets. 

The common tree-guard, such as we frequently see placed around 
sinole treea, is much too small for the purpose, and, as it generaliy 
forme the best rubbing place for cattle, the soil around the outside of 
it is often the hardest and worst trodden In the whole park. Where 
guards are necessary, they should be of sufficient extent to allow of 
the soil betng well dug arownd end beyond the roots for the first few 
years after planting. The advantages of planting and fencing-in 
chimps are not confined to those afforded by the opportunities of 
intermediate cultivation; there is also the incalculable benefit of 
mutual protection, 

While the characteristic of the mass is simplicity, that aimed at 
in the group shouki be variety. Groups Aue to be differently 
arranged according as they are to be viewed from one direction only 
—as when they stand near the margin of a wood and can be seen only 
from open quarters—or when they occupy more exposed attuations 
and become accessible on all sides. In the latter case, if they atand 
on level ground and consist of one kind of tree only, considerable 
variety may be produced by thinning the outsides of the clump and 
allowing the middie to grow more thickly, by which means the trees 
in the latter will be drawn up to agreater height. Where the croup 
cousists of various kinds, the same eflect may be produced by placing 
the fastest-growing sortsin the centre. Better and more speedy 
effects may often be produced by close planting and early thmning 
ont; for chunps of trees irrerularly planted often suffer so much 
upon their marets that the outside trees become stunted or perma- 
nently Hefouned . Where places or recesses are intended to be formed, 
the more lucid trees should stand in the front orline the opemngs, 
and the darker masses cecupy the more distant parts. But amongst 
deciduous trees no incongruity, such as that produced by the un- 
feathered shaita and unsocial tops of Firs, or the thin and meagre 
expanse of straggling Poplars, should be allowed. 

One feature of the English landscape which is deserving of a pass- 
ing notice is the absence of trees of large size, with the exception 
of the venerable Yew, from rmostof our churchyards, The slowness 
of the growth of this tree, especially in the open spaces generally 
devoted to the burial of the dead, is probably the principal reason 
why so few are now to be seen springing up to take the places of 

hose falling inte decay. In ancient times the Cypress adorned, or 


rather lent ita cloom to, the burying ground. For the higher grounds 

of our country churchyards, many of which are so Pe ey 

situated, the Cedar seems to be well adapted. In rapidity ef growth 

it far exceeds the Yew, and probably it yields very little to it in 

point of longevity, A. J. Burrows, 
Pluckley, Kent. 


RHODODENDRONS AT KNAP HILL. 


THERE is nothing in the shape of Howering shrubs that approaches 
the present race of Rhododendrons for their distinct beauty and great 
variety ; and as they have now for many years been seen in and about 
London, aa well as other places, with their flowers opened under 
canvas, they are wonderfully effective. So treated the light varieties 
are extremely pure in colour, even moreso than when outin the open 
air; but the deeper coloured kinds suffer to some extent, their true 
shades being wanting, With a view to seetug them ag they are when 
fully exposed, I lately looked im at the Knap Hill Nurseries during 
the time when the plants were at their best, and jotted down a few 
of what I considered the very best and most distinct and beautiful, 
alike unexceptionable m both their flowers and foliage, for it is well 
to observe that, however fine the flowers are, if the planta at the 
time of blooming are deficient of leaves through their inability to 
atand the winter weather, or to any extent ensceptible of injury 
thereby, 1t mihtates greatly against them, Amongst these Khodo- 
dendron lybrida there is no description of leaf that I have seen 
equal to that of the old Catawhiense, a species which appears to im- 
part to all its descendants a like habit of plant as well as character 
of leaves. 

The following sorts were in excellent condition: Lady Armstrong, 
an old but beautiful kind, rose, heavily spotted ; Setpio, rose, with 
deep spot, fine both asa standard and bush; J. Marshall Brooks, 
scarlet, spotted with deep bronze ; Michael Waterer, crimson spot- 
ted; Mrs. Shuttleworth, scarlet, almost white ju the centre, beauti- 
fully spotted ; Sigismund Rucker, magenta crimson, with a deep 
solid blotch almost black (this is a magnificent variety in every way) ; 
Mrs. Henry Ingersoll, clear shining pink, pale yellow centre, heavily 
spotted ; Mrs, John Clutton, white (for purity of colour and general 
quality one of the very best}; Fastuosum fl.-pl., semi-double, very 
large truss, colour mauve, very beautiful in itself, contrasts well with 
any other shade; Qld Port, deep rich plain colour, very effective ; 
Brayanum, Tose-scarlet with light centre (old, but still at fhe head 
of its colour}: Snowflake, pure white, fine and distine$ ; Caractacus, 
crimson purple, large and fine; delicatum, blush spotted with brown ; 
Frederick Waterer, crimson; Othello, crimson purple; Nero, rosy 
purple, deeply spotted ; Lady Frances Crossley, pinkish salmon ; 
Mrs, Mendel, pmk shaded with white, yellow centre: Incidum, 
deep lilac spotted with brown; James Nasmyth, lilac blotched with 
maroon; H, W, Sargent, crimson; Helen Waterer, white centre 
with a crimson edge; roseuam elegans, colour rose, old, buf in its 
way not yet surpassed. Of unnamed seedlings I remarked one in 
particular, pale violet im colour with yellow blotch. Another, pure 
white, with deep crimson spots, tinged with pink: if I were asked 
to confine my selection to two varicties, one light and one dark, J 
should take this to represent the former colour, and Sigismund 
Rucker foradark. Amongst the large oumber of fine BKhododen- 
drons now im cultivation, the above may he relied upon as not likely 
to be surpassed, Pela 


The Flowering Ash.—There has lately been overhanging the 
village screen at Bedfont a five specimen of the Fraxinus Ornus, or 
Flowering Ash, m beautiful bloom. The heads of bloom, borne at 
the extvemity of every small twig, almost resembled in form and 
inflorescence ag well as colour the feathery spikes of the Hotcia 
japonica, though perhaps more drooping, Like the elegant heads of 
the Pampas Grass, This is one of those trees so rare in gardens that 
one may visit hundreds and not findit. As a dowering tree it ig 
one of the most beautiful, and yiclds the palm to none in the graceful 
elegance of its bloom, I have met with but onc previously, and 
that, a staaller tree, growing in the pleasure grounds of the Wild- 
erness, near Reading, a part of the once famous White Enights? 
estate. A pecularity of that tree was the excessive aize of the base 
of the stem of the common Ash on which it was grafted, aud which 
was more than twice the diameter of the scion, Tn planting in more 
recent days, the desire for varieties of the Pinus family, with their 
erect and formal outlines, has largely contributed to keep many of 
our most beautiful flowering deciduous trees in the background, 
Perchanece the marvellous wealth of bloom found on all such this 
year may again tend to revive that liking for flowering ornamental 
trees that existed in the days when these choice Ash and other beau- 
tiful trees were planted. Crabs, Peaches, Pyrus, Laburnums, Horse 
Chestnuts, Almonds, double Cherries, Tulip trees, Paulownias, 
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Fraxinus Ornus, pink and scarlet Thorns, white Mespilus—these 
and many others tell what a wealth of bloom and beauty is to be 
found by the planter among our deciduous trees.—A. D. 


NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TREES, SHRUBS, & WOODLANDS. 


Paulownilaimperialis at ths Enap Hill Nurseries. — 
From time to time we hear of this tree producing flowers in some 
a or other of the country, but the blossoms are generally few and 

ac between, Sach, I understand, has hitherto been the case with 
the Paulownia at the above place. it was planted some twenty-five 
years ago, and has now reached a height of about #0 ft., the spread 
of the branches being about as much, When I saw it recently it 
was well clothed with deep purple-shaded lilac flowers in shape not 
ullike those of a Pentstemon, but much larger. This tree is very 
late in Ieafing, and blooma in a quite leafless state: the flowers are 
produced from the last season’s wood, in this case clothing some. 
Jin. or 12 in, of the extremities. It has a distinct and singular 
appearance ; the colour, so uncommon in arborescent subjects, 1s seen 
to the best advantage at some little distance off when the sum is 
shining upon it.—T'. BATES. 


the Hucaiyptus in the Isle of Wight.—The Hucalyptns 
tree has escaped m some places in the Undercliif from the eficets 
of the late severe and protracted winter, the worst I have known 
in this island duriug my aixty years’ experience of It. This 
tree has less to fear from our frosts than from our winds charged with 
sca-spray, It requires to be planted in the centre of a screening 
belt, [tis not likely to add much to the beauty of foliage, except 
hy way of contrast,— LAURENCE PEEL, in the Tames, 


Paulownia Imperialis.-The Right Hon, OH. FP. Vereker, of 
the Pitts, Isle of Wight, ina letter ta the Times, reports that ‘in 
the pleasure crounds at Binstead there is a fine apecimen of this tree, 
which, planted in 1852, has flowered abundantly for the last ten 
years. It overtops the forest trees around. When viewed from 
above, the effect of its carpet of light violet-blue flowers ts extra- 
ordinarily beautiful in contrast with the dark foliage around, remind- 
ing one of those bright-flowering trees which are rarely to be seen 
outside the tropics.” 


Bucalyptus globulus at Ejjlilarney.—Two of the loftiest 
and most perfect specimens of this Eucalyptus that we know of 
are those at Dinas Island, Killarney. We are gratified to learn 
from Mr. Campbell, forester at Aluckross, that if hag come quite 
safely through the late severe winter, Mr, Campbell states that he 
recently measured the larger one of the two, and found it to be 
506 ft. in height, and 2ft, 6 in. in girth.—Farmer’s Gazette, 


Two Hardy Shrubby Plante of the Central Nevada region, 
writes Prof. Sargent, in the American Journal of Setence and Av, 





may be mentioned which, from their beauty, are especially worthy | 


of introduction to cultivation. (1) Cowania mexicana, a large Rosace- 
ous shrub, nearly allied to Cercocarpus, with elegant pinnatifidly- 
lobed leaves, and large and very abuncant yellow Howers; and (2) a 
larve shrubby Spirea, 8. Millefolimm, with the tolhage of Chamazbatia, 
bat a larger and more striking plant, and perhaps the moat elogant 
of the genus. —/forist. 


Street Trees.—We have read with much interest Mr. Dennis's 
Temarks (p. 503) on street trees, and while fully agreeing with what 
he hag stated respecting planiimg, &e., we should like to say a word 
or two about the varieties best adapted for that purpose. In the first 
place there can be no question about the excellence of the Plane for 
street planting, but while admitting the usefulness of the black 
Italian Poplar, we consider Populus canadensis nova much better for 
the purpose under notice, as in rapidity of growth and appearance of 
foliage it far surpasses the black Itahan. Avenues of this tree may 
be sean at Wimbledon Park, where we planted it along with the 
Criental Plane.—J, CHraL & Sons, Lowel Nurseries, Crewtey, 
Susser, 


The Daphne japonica variegata is an everereen sweet- 
scented Howering shrub, which, though oli, ought to be more ex- 
tensively grown. Itis hardy, or very nearly so, since we learn that 
a, bush of it some 3 ft. high and nearly as much across, stood out for 
many winters, until remove to make way for alterations, at the 
Creat Berkhampstead Nurseries, where 1¢ usaerl to scent the whole 
quarter on which it stead. His a remarkably free bloomer, hundreds 
of young planta there in the coll pits heing m full blossom, and not 
mire than 2in. or 8 in. in height. Tt has, asis known, something of 
the aspect of D, indica or D. ocora, but appears to be hardier than 
these, The flowers are tinted with a fiush of pale purple, and deh- 
ciously scented, and though perhaps acarcely to be called showy, are 
very pleasing in appearance. —fforisé. 


Spiraea trilobata,—One of our common Spirseas has pleased me 
greatly this season, viz., 5. trilobata. Though long familiar with 
tlie ee T had apparently never before so fully realized the charm 
of the graceful curves of the branches, the delicacy of the leaves, 
and attractive set of the flower. Spirea Reavesiana is always beau- 
titul late in spring, both in flower and general habit. It has, indeed, 

ained the lovely name of Bridal-wreath Spires, but to me either 
8. Thunbergi or 8. trilobata merits more justly this honourable title, 
S. trilobata bends almost into-semicircles, its branches being laden 
with exqutsite rosettes of pure white flawers. Scarcely any cluster 
of aprays is more beantiful for the decoration of rooms than the. 
curving branches of this Spiraea. Old shrubs like these should — 
not he neglected, which 2 fear is too much the case with &. tri- 
lobata. It may not be amiss to note here the importance of prian- 
ing Spirwas immediately after they have done flowering. Not only 
18 the bloom rendcred more abundant by thus pruning, but the 
foliage alse is greatly improved.—Aural New Yorker. 

Hffects of the past Winter on Shrubs, dc.—In a park 
situated in a valley about 120 ft, above the sea, and on soil originally 
i heavy clay, the Cork and some Hex trees, the common Bay, the 
common Laurustinus, and Olea ilicifolia, are much browned, <A tree 
of Masnolia grandiflora, quite unprotected, Aralia japonica, Osman- 
thus, Azara microphylia, Eleagnus variegata, Qnaria Hasti, Raphio- 
lepis ovata, Skimmia oblata, male and female, Viburnum Jatifolium, 
Berberis Darwini, are uninjured. <A large Chamerops Fortunei looks 
aa handsome ag ever pow its curtain of mats has been removed, 
Both in the park and in my own small, wall-girt, town garden, 
Ceanothus agureus (15 {%. high), Escallonia macrantha and alt, un- 
wisely ee in the autumn, Benthamia oe (Grriglinia macro- 
phyla, Guddiea giobosa, Cistus angustifolius, Hyperium patulum, were 
nearly Killed, but are now sending out pew shoots. The small-leaved 
Myrtle, Veronica Hendersoni, Fabiana imbricata, are killed, while 
on the same wall a large plant of Daphne indica mmbra is only 
browned, and blooming freely. Eulalia variegatia is renewing its 
beanty, whereas the Pampas Grasa and Arunds Donax have scarcely 
recovered: the latter has suffered least, Some Tritomas are killed 
and Scilla peruviana, but all other bulbous plants are uninjured,— 
J. &. Barrrom, ata, 

Hardy Azaleas.—At the Knap Hill Nuraery there ia now 3 
completely distinct break of hardy Azaleas yet unnamed or brought 
before the public. They are the reault of many years’ work in crosa- 
me, often repeated until the Mowers of some of the best would, af 
first sight, scarcely be recognised as belonging to the hardy section of 
Azaleas. I saw them in bloom a short time ago and fook notea of 
several; the petals are lin. broad, some pointed and recurved aa in 
the well-known Ghent varieties, athers blunt and rounded, so much 
so as to closely resemble the ordinary Chinese and Indian greenhouse 
hybrids, long so generally eultivated. In colour they run through all 
the shades of red and crimson, yellow and bronze, pink and flesh, to 
white. In addition to the yumense Improvement in the character of 
the fowera another object has been kept in view, that 1s, to keep on 
ralaing trom such as showed a disposition to produce plenty of leaves 
before the bloom opens ; not being furnished with leavesis a defect in 
the Ghent varieties, This has been secured alone with a late habit of 
flowering; they"are quite a week behind the Ghent kinds, which places 
therm out of the danger of spring frosts. They will form a moat. 
important feature amongst hardy spring-blooming shrubsa.—P. G, 

The assegals used by the Zulus are described in Poten’s 
"Dictionary of Military Science.” The name of ‘‘assegai,” or 
‘‘hassagaie,” is derived from the tree from which the weod is 
cenerally taken which 1a used for raking those weapons. The tree, 
the botanical name of which is Curtisia fagines, is called ‘‘ hassaraie”’ 
by the Aulus, 


Dewponds.—These are, to the nexpertenced and the unobsery- 
aut, myths; but they are facta of considerable importance to farmers, 
and bear direct relation to the water supply of villages. Of their 
interest for tha archeologist we have agreeable illustration in the 
paper contributed by Sir George Duckett to the April part of the 
‘Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Magazine.” It is 
entitled *' Observations on the Water Supply of some of our Ancient 
British Encampments,” and is an endeavour to solve the eurious 
problem of how water was obtained within ramparts situated upon 
high ievels or hills. The anthor dectdes that rain water was collected 
in deep pits or excavations formed within the area of such entrench- 
ments, the reservoirs being rendered watertight by *‘ puddling.”. 
The pita when onee full would be kept supplied not only by raing, 
but by the aqueous vapours and mista which hang about the taps of 
high grounds, The editor of the magazine in question adds a note 
ta confirm Sir G. Duckett’s theory, and remarks that of late the 
Wiltshire farmers, having learned the value of “‘cloud ponds” or ‘‘dew 
ponds,” have formed them at much expense of the tops af the hills. 
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THE AUTOMATIC BUDDER. 


Toe budding season is late this year, but it promises to be guceessfal, 
inasmuch as, with so much sap alike in scion and stock, the buds are 
likely to come ont and also go in clean and well. But itis this get- 
ting of the buds out and placing them in quickly and neatly that is at 
once the secret of successful budding and the plague of amateura 
and not a few professionals, Hence, were it possible to have some 
better or more effective mechanical help to budding than a common 
knife, auch invention could aot fail to become as popular aa it would 
be useful, Messrs, Ward & Garrard, of Ipswich—the one so umiver- 
sally known as one of the most successful cultivators and raisers 
of Reses, and the other as a clever inventor—have, aiter many 
attempts, brought out a budder that does ita work ina rapid, easy, 
and perfect manner. I have examined and tested it in various ways, 
and think it only fair that the inventors should be permitted to in- 
troduce this useful - implement te your readers in their own words, 
which by no means exhaust, far less exaggerate, 1a mnerlig:— 
“The object of this invention is to facilitate the art of budding. 
Notwithstanding all the instructions that have been given, budding 
ia still a somewhat difficult and delicate operation. However handy 
the budding knife is at present in the hands of practical experts, 1¢ 
is at best i adapted for the purpose, and difficult to handle, espe- 
cially by amateurs. The operation of buddmg often proves a 
failure by the bark being improperly raised, and by the danger to the 
bud by insertion. All these risks and difficulties are avoided by the 
use of the new Patent Budder. The transverse cut, so injurious to 
successful budding, is by its use dispensed with. The operation is 
of a very simple desertption—the bud being cut in the ordinary way 
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is at once placed on the needle point as shown in fig. 1, being then 
ready for the next operation of insertion : press the cuttimg edge of 
the Patent Budder on the bark, moving it gently along a sufficient 
distanes to receive the bud. The bark will fhen be cleanly ewt and 
opened, the cambium uninjured. By touching a small spring with 
the Anger, the bud is pushed from the base of the budder, and leftin 
the best position for speedy and healthy growth. It has been care- 
fully tested during the last budding season, and after many expensive 
and exhaustive experiments, the art of buddingis successtully placed 
within the reach of all, and in the handa of professional budders the 
result is being able to accomplish this operation six times quicker 
than by the ordmary method. Ttis confidently anticipated that a 
complete revolution will be effected in the budding of Roses and 
fruit trees by thus simplifying the process, and bringing the fascinat- 
ing and delightful art of Gadeiag within easy reach of all.” 

D,. T. FIsh. 





PROPAGATION OF PINKS. 


Wart Carnations and Picotees are increased by layers made at the 
end of July aud in Ansust, Pinks are propagated by means of 
cuttings or pipmags, and tius is done in June or early in July—later 
this year than usual because of the general hackwarduess of the 
season, Where Pink piping is largely done in consequence of a 
great stock being wanted, it 1s the usual practice to make up a bed 
of manure and leaves so as to get a gentle bottom heat ; on this a layer 
of suitably hight sandy soil is put, and the pipings put im in squares, 
centres, &c., according to the slope and dimensions of the hand- 
iighta placed over them. The cuttings are put in thickly and kept 
shaded froma the sun, and a very large majority will take root. tt 
ig not always conventent to make up a bed, and itis not difficult to 
strike prpiagsin other ways. Mr. James Clark, of Bury St, Edmunds, 
the raiser of some very fine forcing Pmks, makes up a bed between 
his Gooseberry trees, providing a soll with plenty of sharp sand in 
it, and inserting his cuttings; he puts hand-glasses over them, thus 
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raising numbers of plants, and is indeed very successful. Pinks will 
root as freely under a north wall as anywhere, and they require less 
attention in the matter of shading in-such a position. A good mode 
of making upa bed under a north wall is to prepare a layer of horse 
manure that is nearly deprived of ita heat, put it together thoroughly. 
wet, and beat it down with a spade to a level surface to a depth 
of Qin, or 12 in., which will be quite sufficient to keep worms 
from disturbing the young plants. On this should be placed 3 in, 
of compost suitable for rooting the pipings in, This should be 
used in a moist state, but not wet and clogged with moisture, and 
it should be made smooth on the surface. A good compost for 
Pinks is made up of leaf-mould, or any decayed vegetable mouic, 
and silver sand sifted fine, equal parts of each. In the absence of 
the above materials, a good free sandy leam will answer, but pre- 
ference should be given to leaf-mould and gand, as it is cool and 
retentive of moisture. 

Pink cuttings or pipings should be made from the young wood of 
this year’s growth, and when these are removed their jower leaves 
should be stripped off to within two or three joints of the top of the 
cutting ; then, with a keen-edged knife, the lower part of the shoot 
shoukl be cut away close under the joint sclected for the base of 
the piping. When ail to be pitt in are prepared, it is a usual practice 
to throw them into water for five or seven minutes to stiffen, The 
piping bed being ready, the pipings should be put inte the soil to 
the depth of Zin., and the soil pressed firmly about them, The 
pipings require to be about 1 in. apart each way. When they are 
tnserted a good sprinkling of water should be given, and as soon as 
the foliave has dried a hand-glass should be placed over them. In 
three weeks or so the plants will begin to root, and at this period 
the hand-glasses may be removed by degrees, first lifting them 1] m. 
er so on one side for a day or two ata time, then raising them all 
round, and in a week or so they may be removed altogether, 





Fig. 2. 


There is aow 4 large collection of the beautiful laced Pinks in 
cultivation ; if any ome is disposed to try lus hand at cultivating a 
few they can be had through any uurseryman. In addition, there 
are sone beautiful border Pinks that are moat useful for forcing pur- 
poses: of these we may name—Duly Day, deep pink, heavily lneeti 
with bright red; Lady Blanche, pure white, does well crown in 

ote: Lord Lyon, deep rosy-purple, very fine, free, aud otherwise good; 

irs. Moore, pure white, with dark centre ; Newmarket, a self flower 

of areddish-purple hue; and Hubens, with pleasing dark flowers, 
Jhave found some of these to provide useful plants in autumn by 
top-dressing them with a heht sandy seil in July; during the 
summer the side-shoots root into this, and good plants can be had, 
Lord Lyon is tu particular an excellent border variety, Rk. D 


Heating with Hot Waterat Swanley.—At the Swanley 
Nursery there are a series of low pits, a stnugle ight in width, eight 
in number, each 100 ft, in length, the peculiar arrangement of the 
pipes for warming which is worth noting. Instead of lying just 
above the surface of the bottom, or in a cavity round the side in the 
usnal way, the pipes—a single How along the front, returning on the 
hack—are elevated right up to the under side of the rafters. The 
flow-pipe in each pitis only I in., the return 2in,, which, as the pits 
are shallow, have been found sutficient to preserve the plants through 
the winter, These consist of Pelargouiums, Lantanas, Verbenas, 
Fuchsias, and similar soft-wooded maternal. Ma. Cannell says that 
with this arrangement, é.¢., the pipes above the heads cf the planta, 
he finds very much less loss of leaf through the winter than when 
they le on or near the bottom, where the heat from them naturally 
causes moisture to rise and to condense on the leaves. So marked 
has this been during the severe winter through which we have 
passed, necessitating a long continuance of the use of fire-heat, that 
the plants have never so much as once needed picking over or 
other attention in a similar way, and nothing need be healthier than 
they uow are,.—P, G, 
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“Pussiey” or Purslane on the Table.—‘ Pussley,” m 
the older parts of the country at least, is regarded aa the representa- 
tive weed, Tio be ‘fas mean ag pussley,” Ig a common adage. 
‘' He lets pussley get ahead of him,” is applied to a slack, inefficient 
cultivator, for in thease hot July and Auguet days one must be smart 
if he keeps his garden free of ‘‘puasley.” Tn midsummer days, 
when Teas have gone, and tle flush of aweet Corn, Lima Beans, and 
other late garden products has not come, ‘ try Pussley ”-— Portulaca 
if the Latin name sounds better, or Pourpler if the French is pre- 
ferable. We have passed monthe and months when ‘‘ pussley,” 

athered upon the far western plains, was the Lest preen we had. 
Ve bave tried it since, and can assure those who do not know it az 
a table vegetable, that it ia most acceptable. For onrgelves, did 
it not prow of itself, we should iollow the example of the French, 
and cultivate 1f; they consume it ag a salad and m sonps, besides 
cooking it after the manner of Spinach, or ‘‘ greens.” Tt should be 
taken when growing rapidly anc ite fat steme suap short and tencler, 
aud treated like Asparagus. In lookine at an artiele on lis cnl- 
tare 1a a French work on gardening, we find it cnds thns: ** We 
know of no injurious insect that attacks the Pourpier.” Neither do 
we—we wish we did, 


The Massachusette Horticultural Society oifers a 
special prize of 25 dols. for the best essay on each of the followm 
subjeets : Culture of Flowers and Foliage for Winter Decoration anc 
the Market, with a list of the most desirable varieties; Profits of 
Farming and Gardening iu New England: The most promigzing new 
Hardy Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and their tasteful and effec- 
tive Arrangement; Dpon any Special Action of Fertilizers, illustrated 
by Accurate Experimenta; Opon Flowers for the Home, with lsts 
of the best Anunals, Herbaceous Perennials, and ‘*‘ Beddmg Plants.” 
These prizes ave designed to elicit new facts, and preference will 
be given to essays which add the most to our stock of information. 
Gonipetition open to ali. For farther information address Kobert 
Manning, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


Silver's Berry Picker.—tThis is rather a herry-holder than 
a berry-picker: it consists of a small robber cup, so held by a 
loop around the other fiugers as to leave the forefinger and thumb 
free. ts chicf use is to ayord the holding of small berries in the 
hand antil enough are gathered to transfer to the basket, For 
such small fruits as raspberrice, huckleberries, &c., 16 will, no doubt, 
be found convement, 


Londen Purple—an Insect Poisgon.—In April last we an- 
nounced a new poison for insects, called London Purple, Paris Grreen 
la. compound of Arsenic and Copper, and must be prepared direct, 
London Purple'is a compound of Arsenic and Limeé, quite as pol- 
sorous as the other, hut roe an incidental product, formed in an- 
other manufacture, if is much cheaper, Its artificially coloured of 
a deep purple, to guard against accidents in its use. It is in a atate 
of very fine division, and it is claimed to be equally efficacious with 
the Green when used in one-fifth less quantity. Like that 1¢ 1s ap- 
plied with water or diluted with flour, plaster, or other powder, 
Recently we have reesived, from these who have used it for the 
Potato Bug, testimony as to its complete efficacy, It has also been 
‘Found to effectively destroy the canker-worm. Mr. Whitney, Nur- 
seryman at Franklin Grove, IL, writes that fhe canker-worm took 
possession of an orchard of 25,000 apple-trecs, besides attacking his 
nursery stock. ‘The use of 12 oz, of London Purple in 44 gallons of 
water, applied by means of a foree pump, destroyed the worms in a 
short time. 

A Late Magnolia.—Maguolia hypolevea has béen mentioned 
and commended more than once for many noteworthy qualities, It 
ig late, blooming in mid-June, creamy-white ke conspicua, and 
moreover of ascent so sweet that for the want of a trucr comparison, 
T will liken it to the combined odeur of Strawberries and Bananas. 
1 know of no Magnolia so delicious, unless it be the tender M. fus- 
eats. Now all this is a great deal for a single species fo possess 1m 
the way of delightful qualities. Dnt Nature seems disposed to give 
even more, for the foliage of M. hypoleuca is simply exquisite. I 
refer more especially to the young foliage, although the older leaves 
hare fine red stems, and are glossy green on they broad surfaces. 
Bat the young leaves, with thinner, more delicate texture, show this 
red in the veinings, and even farther throughout the general green to 
the extent of a faint tint or tone. The result 1s a suffusion of most 
delicate purples lined out with red veins, Held up against strong 
sunlight the effect is greatly enhanced by the translucent charactor 
of the leaf. Purtions of the foliage in ordinary lights thus asaume a 
eurious brenge colour, as a result of the mingling of shades, and the 
distinet white of the under side makes the appearance still more re- 
inarkable. I dwell particularly on the foliage of this new and rare 
Magnolia that I may enter a plea for the beanty of leaves generally. 
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Flowers are so valued and set above mere foliage, that the latter, 
though in many cases quite as exquisite, receives acant justice,— 
DaAMUEL Parsons, in Raval New Yorker, 


Weeds.—However well a plant may ba established, and the 
ground ia filled with roots and root-stocks, stored with nutriment, 
each inch of which will make a new plant, every attempt this plant 
makes to grow will exhaust a part of this underground atore. It 
cannot increase this stock without leaves. If kept from producing 
foliage, this accumulated store must in time be exhausted. Keep 
down the leaf-crowth and the plant must die, It is only a question 
which will hold out the longest, man or plant, There are few who 
will give the needed thorough work ; if the plant does not yield toa 
few hoeings or cuttings, the task is given up. There is perhaps no 
worse weed in existence than the so-called Horas Nettle (Solanum 
carolinense}, which is actually, in parts of Delaware and Maryland, 
driving people from their holdings, It is said, and generally accepted, 
that the plant eannet be killed. A friend in Delaware, a good bota- 
ist, deternuned fo put bis philosophy into practice. He tried the 
Horse Nettle ; 28 soon ag a shoot appeared, off it came ; he admits it 
was a hard struggle, and that to clear if out would coat all that the 
land was worth—but it can be done, 


Dried Persimmons.—Not the *’Simmons” of which the 
southerners make their ‘* Simmon beer,” but the true Japanese Per- 
sinunons, several tames larger than our native fruit, and as much 
better as they are bigger, have been sent us by Mr. Chas. H. Shinn, 
of Niles, Cahforma. The Japanese Persimmons are of various #1263 
and shapes, When fresh, and present a snnilar variety when dried. 
In taste they are much hke Figs, andif offered in the market would 
no doubt meet with a ready sale. Mr. Shinn does not state, in senc- 
ing na the specimens, whether they are from fruit grown in Cahtornia 
ar are imported from Japan in the dried state, 


A Ladies’ Garden Club,—aA correspondent, well known in 
horticultural and botanical circles, thus writes: ‘' The ladies of our 
atreet have potupa Garden Club! They have cot a President—the 
most experienced plant-grower of the lot-—-and a Secretary, and 
record-hook, and they held meetmmgs once a week, In the afternoon. 
They won't take in members out of our street—they have got to draw 
the line somewhere—and they think that a dozen or two women are 
quite enough for one gathering, whether they all talk at once or take 
furs. They take two or three horticultural magazmes or papers 
among them, and are coing to subseribe for more. At the meetings 
they read aloud some of the articles, and discuss them, and each ane 
gives an account of her own doings and rajisings, how she has man- 
aged to get up Sweet Peas, or macle Nasiurtiums blossom all winter 
in the parlour, or carried tender plants through the trying season. 
They are now getting up their orders for Hower asceds, and conaider- 
ing’ what kinds it ia best to have. ° The way I came to know. about 
itis, that lam a bit of a botanist, and know the names of things,- 
and what are annuals or perennials—(per-annuals,. as an old neigh- 
bour of mine tsed to call themj—and can tell them what gorts of 
things a Calonyetion speciosum and |Aausehneria californica are, and 
li they are hardy. Soe they chose my wife, and even wanted to make 
her President, though she is not strong in flower growing, and,-as to 
names, cets Beronia and Bignonia mixed up badiy—not for want of 
knowing the tro things, but forgets which 1g which. Se through 
her and the questions she brings te me, I get a good inside view of 
the operations. Seriously, this club is useful, and I wish to eom- 
mend it ag an example.—G, A,” [This isan example to be heartily 
commended, and perhaps in a large town small clubs like the one 
described may be more effective than larger ones. Vineland, N.J., 
which has been foremost In many good things, has long had a flert- 
cultural society composed, i we mistake not, exclusively of ladies, 
and much of the prosperity of the place may be ascribed te its in~ 
fluence, There are few pursuits in which association is so helpful as 
in gardening, and clubs of this kind are useful. ] 


Pigeon-berry or Poke in the Garden,—Whatis known 
aa‘ Pigeou-berry ” in New England has various other names in dif- 
ferent localitica ; among them are ‘‘ Poke,” ‘ Garket,” ‘*Cocum,” 
‘Cancer Root,” ‘‘Skoke,” ‘‘Skoka,” and ‘* Pecatacelleloe "—which 
laat quite puts to shame its botanical name, Phytolacca decandra. 
Whoever haa not eaten the tender, just-developing shoots of this, 
dressed as Asparagus, or as Spinach, has missed one of the choicest 
of vegetables, Jt is sometimes compared te Asparagus, but it is not 
like that—tt is a thing by itself, and as good in ita way as ig Aspa- 
racusinits. Knowing from early youth the great excellence of-— 
must we say it—‘'Pigeon-berry greens,” it has long been in the 
writer's mind te sometime try what cultivation would do forii, In 
this, as in other cases, ‘‘sometime is no time at all,” and the only 
true Way is to carry out such intentions at once, As to the *‘ Poke,” 
we have becn anticipated. The ides is cura, but some one else has 
put it in practice, and that some one else is—a lady. We have only 
Imagined how excellent improved Poke must be, but our Illinois cor- 
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respondent has the advantage of us—she knows it, The lady trans- 
lanted young seedlings all along her garden fence; she also had 
roots dug up and set out, From these last she says, “We have 
had the finest, fattest, Poke-herry greens ever eaten,” In answer to 
our aug estion that the tops, when mature, would occupy ico mach 
room, she writes, that when the plants get well up she has them cut 
off at 3 ft. or 4 ft., and that thia leaves foliage enough to mature the 
root.—American A griculturiat, 








BEARWOOD., 


Fw places are richer in landscape heanty than Bearwood, the resi- 
dence of Mr. John Walter, M.P. It is situated vear Reading, dn 
gently rising ground, and is surrounded by fine wocdland scenery, 
the woods mainly Beeches, amongst which there are some of the 
finest examples with which we have yet met; some of them are of 


ast an uninterrupted display of flowering shrubs, which arefplanted 
in bold groups, with irregular natural-like outlines. The Rhodo- 
dendrons—except the later flowering kinds—and the brilliant Ghent 
Azaleas, of which there is a large collection, are for the most part 
past their best, but the ahrubbertes are now gay with fine masses of 
Kalmias, constating chiefly of K. latifolia, with its glossy deep green 
foliage and dense clusters of wax-like blossoma varying Im colour from 
a delicate blush to a deep rosy crimson. Other kinds of showy- 
flowered shrubs such as the different species of Berberis, Philadelphus, 
esyringa, Hacallonia, Roses, and beautiful fowermng shrubs belonging 
to the Pea family, and a host of others, are interspersed with the pre- 
ceeding, or planted im tsclated groups, Every kind of shrub appears 
to thrive here with unusual vigour, especially the RAododencrons, 
Azaleas, and Kalmias, though planted in the soil natural to the place, 
a sandy clay and marly loam, without a particle of peat; never- 
theless huge clumps of Roododendrons, rising from H) ft. to 15 ft. 
and even 2) ft. high, aford sufficient evidence, if any were wanted 





In the Gardens at Bearwood, 


great girth, and are furnished with stately heads which have been 
wind-tossed for centuries, and which are now the only visible remains 
of the vast tracts of forest which once overspread that part of Berk- 
shire, The mansion, a fine Elizabethan building of recent 
construction, occupies the highest point in the neighbourhood, 
and commands some fine views of the gently undulating 
country lying to the south and east; whilst in the far 
distance m a northerly direction may be scen the valley of 
the Thames, From the house an uninterrnpted and well-kept lawn 
gently slopes to the edge of an ornamental lake, consisting of 
well nigh a hundred acres. This, though formed artificially, has 
quite a natural appearance—huge branches of Beeches stretching 
over the surface of the water, tu which are here and there dotted 
some pretty islets. A noteworthy feature at Beanvrood is the absence 
of all elaborate geometric designs, which are too often met with, de- 
facing extensive lawns, and materiaily detracting from the imposing 
grandeur of a noble mansion. Here tlere has been for several weeks 


that a peaty soil is not an indispensable condition as regards the 
growth of what are termed American plants, 

A fine collection of deciduous Oaks particularly attracted our 
attention. Amongst these are not only srand specimens of the 
Indigenous kinds and their varieties, but also of the finest of 
the Sonth European and North American kinds, Of the latter, 
we noticed fine examples of @. tinctoria, coccines, Prinus, and 
others, the foliage of which is highly attractive, being much 
larger than that of the erlimary kinds, and, in most eases, cub inte 
narrow divigions, rendering the trees even now very ornamental in 
appearance, bat much more so later in the year when they have 
assumed ther antwun tints, Another brillant autumn tree ts the 
Tiyuidambar (L. styracifua), of which there are here some noble 
specimens, 

Amongst Conifera we remarked some unusually fine examples, 
both soil and position evidently suiting their requirements acmirably, 
all being in the most robust heslth, A fine avenue of Sequoia 
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(Wellingtonia} gigantea, nesr the principal entrance to the 
mansion, is a uoteworthy feature, more particularly as the trees 
were all transplanted a few years ago from various parts of the 
grounds, some of the specimens at the time being as much as 17 ft. 
high ; now they are in the most wieorcus health, without a failure in 
the whole avenue. This success Mr. Tage, the gardencr here, under 
whoge supervision the opsration was carried out, attributes to the 
stil and retentive character of the soil, combined, of course, with 
the skilful nse of the most efficient machines and subsequent 
attention as regards watering, &c. Amongst these Sequoias we 
noticed a variety with unusually green foliage and distinct in habit, 
Which is not inappropriately distinguished by the name of 
viridis. Amongst the other Conifers that attracted attention were 


fine specimens of Picea Pinsapo, nobilis, Nordmanniana, cepha- 


lonica, a grand example of the true Pinus ponderosa; also of Juni- 
peu virginica, Abies Smithi, Menziesi, Douglasi, and the Hemlock 

pruce. The finest tree of Sequoia gigantea is one planted about 
thirty years ago, and which is now a noble specimen, Conifers 
have been judiciously planted amongst the large deciduons trees and 
clumps of evergreen shrubs, examples of which are represented in the 
accompanying tllustration. Wewere somewhat surprised te find here 
an almost entire immunity froin the effects of the past winter in the 
case of even tender shrubs and trees which in some low-lying dis- 
tricts have been severely injured. Such shrubs as Fecallonias here 
that were quite unprotected are unhurt, as are also Sequoia semper- 
virens and others, thus showing the advantage of elevated localities 
for doubttully-hardy exotics. 

The Rosery, an extensive plot devoted entirely to the queen of 
flowers, contained all the best varieties, and thotgh the present 
season has been anything but favourable for a fine display of Tolan 
there is no searcity here. Au extensive rock garden is in course of 
construction under the direction of Mr. Pulham, and when finished 
1t wil] be one of the leading features of Bearwood. Round the lake 
and adjoining woodlands, we now and then came upon a garden in 
the natural style, in which the Foxglove and other beantuinl indige- 
nous plants blended wtth the eveen of the common Bracken which 
carpets the ground under the huge timber trees, 

Though an account of the frurt and kitchen gardens at this fine 
place is for the present omitted, we cannot bring these remarks to 
a close without alluding to some grand specimens of white Lapa- 
geria Which we saw in passing through one of the planthonses. A 
plant at cach end of the house is trained to the roof, and each runs 
the whole length of the house and flowers abundantly. They are 
BTOWN In pots In a compost consisting for the most part of peat with 
the addition of fibry loam, road scrapings, and a small quantity of 
well-decomposed manure. ¥ 








THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
EFFECTS OF SOIL ON GRAPE CULTURE. 


LHERE are probably few districts in which the ingredients for a 
Vine compost that would grow Grapes well could not be found; but 
Z sometimes think that insufficient allowance is made for the effects 
of soil aud other conditions in estimating the qualities of Grapes. 
U believe that there are soils so specially favourable to the proclue- 
tion of Grapes and other fruits, that anybody may suceeéd with 
little trouble in producing the best examples in every way, while 
under other circumstances the highest skill and attention might fail 
to produce equally good results. I do not wish to make apologies 
for bad culture in saying this, but simply to state a probable fact 
into which it would be well worth our while to look a little further. 
If there be certain soils better than others for the Grape, it would 
be very desirable to know their composition. Hitherto, most of the 
directions given on the subject of fruit-tree borders generally have 
been of the most haphazard description. Each person uses the soil 
he can most conveniently procure in his own locality : and under the 
general name of “loam,” turfy or otherwise, he recommenda it to 
others whose “‘loam” may be of anu entirely different deseription, 
and produce quite different results. Can it be doubted that soils 
which difer widely in their composition produce a consequent 
effeet upon the plants that are grown in them? All experience 
answers 10 the negative. Aa recards the Grape, not a few fasts con- 
firm this, Years avo, apeaking from memory, I remember a dispute 
In the horticultural papers respecting the Broxmouth Museat Grapes, 
fine examples of which were exhibited at Edinburgh, and which I 
believe received a prize, These Grapes were thought not to be 
Museata lay some, because they were entirely destitute of Muscat 
favour, and they were pronounced. te be another variety, similar in 
appearance to the Muscat, but without the flavour, It was proved, 
however, by growing Vine propagated from the Broxmouth ones at 
another place, and along with the true Muscat of Alexandria, that 


they were Muscats. Now, here was a case in which the flavour, 
the great point of excellence In the Muscat, was influenced by 
the soil—apparently lost, one might say; and I daresay nobody. 
would use auch a soil, or one approaching it m quality, if he knew: 
that it would produce such a result, — - 

These facts—which in this country are exemplified only in a 
fragmentary way—-are, it would appear, confirmed on a far more 
extensive scale in the Vineyards on the Continent. There nothing ia 
better ascertained than that the same variety of Grape produces 
wint of very different quality, according to conditions of soil and 
situation, For example, a certain variety of the Grape when grown 
on the Rhine furnishes a species of hock ; the same Grape when 
raised In the valley of the Tagua yields Bucellas ; whilst in the 
island of Madeira it produces the wine known a8 Sercial, which has 
s flavowr quite different from either of the others. ‘Soil also affects 
the time of ripening of the fruit, and in some of our colder and most 
sunless districts this fact is worth taking into consideration, At 
Thomery, Grapes are said te ripen a fortnight earlier in the fiinty 
soils than they do where the soil is deeper and richer. I have 
observed myself that fine crops were produced, and had been pro- 
dueed for years T was told, from Vines where the soil waa not 
above 15 in. or 16 in, deep. According to Prof, Solly, the Vine-pro- 
ducing soils of Thomery gave 81 per cent. of silica, 7 of alumina, and 
only 34 of organic matter. Such a compost with us would be 
reckoned very poor indeed. In this country most Vine-growera ad- 
yocate a percentage of organic matter equal to, if not in excess of, 
the Inorganic, Wo doubt such composts produce good crops, for a 
while at least ; but I imagine that im a soil lke that at Thomcry the 
Vines would last longer, and produce better flavoured fruit. 

A significant feature of Grape culture in England is frequent re- 
planting. Here and there you may find Vines that have been gomg 
on for a good number of years, bearing and doing well; but I could 
point to instances where the work of replanting had to be begun 
soon aiter the Vines had reached the tops of the rafters—a practice 
that may do well enough when the means and accommodation and 
other circumstances render it practicable, but not one in a hundred 
can follow it ; hence the way to set good erops of Grapes from the 
same Vines for the longest period is what we neéd.te learn. In the 
poor soil af Fontainebleau and Thomery the Vines certainly carry as 
heavy crops as are found under the highest culture in private gar- 
dens here ; but it may be doubted if Solly’s analysis, as given by 
the late Mr. Robert Thompson, conveys a correct idea.of the amount 
of nourishment supphed to the Vines, for I noticed that the borders 
were thickly mulched and surface-fed ag well, although at the same 
time fine crops were to be seen on old Vines that were growing In 
the street, where the ground was paved closed up to their stems. 
Nor is the quality of the fruit and its maturation alone affected by 
soil; there 1s good reason to believe that the fertility of the plantia 
alao much Influenced. it is a well-ascertained faet thatsome Grapes 
bear well in some places and ill in others, after making ever'y allow- 
ance for differences of culture, The Barbarossa, for example, is o 
shy fruiter in some soils and fertile in others ; and the same may be 
said of the Golden Champion. Colour also is affected by the same 
couditions—some sorts colouring always well in certain acils and not 
in others. My impression of the Grizzly Frontignan iw that it is a 
Crrape that cannot colour perfectly ;.it-only becomes zed... In some 
cases if peta as red as a good Red Hambureh, and im others the 
berries are only streaked with red, remaining. partially green: and 
both aainples are always about equal in quality, but, ifamything, the 
darkest coloured samples are the best, The finest example of this 
Grape [ ever saw as regards size of bunch, berry, and daraur was 
much darker-coloured than usual. That Pears and Apples amd other 
fruits are affected by the soil in which they srow there can be no 
doubt, but it is perhaps more apparent in the Strawberry than any- 
thing els¢, In one place I could gsrow and force Keen's Seedling 
Strawberry better almost than any other, and thousht most ef it for 
forcing purposes ; but here I cannot get a crop worth gathering from 
it, either indoors or out, though I have persevered wath it im every 
possible way for years. Our neighbours on the same formation have 
failed with it also, and if is not now prawn by us. When fareed it 
makes a fine plant, but proves absolutely barren, J. 3. W, 





Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury Strawberry.—Some 
of your readera may remember the introduction of Keen's Seedling 
Strawberry, which became auch a favourite that it was sometimes: 
known as the “‘gardener’s friend.” Then there came trooping at ite 
heels, Alice Mand, President, and a host of other good kinds, and! 
now there has appeared nm our midst the Vicomtesse Héricawt de. 
Thury, which is unqnestionably the queen of Strawberries, Tliere 
is no variety with which J am acquainted that can at all aqual’ it, 
Tt has 2 vigorous censtitution, grows like a weed, keeps ever- 
green all the winter, erops heavily, sets its fruit freely, and a. not 
subjeet to mildew.—Bera, | 
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THE CHILI STRAWBERRY. 


ALTHOUGH the Chili Strawberry is known to fruit growers generally, 
it is not much patronised in the Paris markets, where it has great 
difficulty in maintaining its place against other kinds, anil even then 
more on account of its size than for any other reason, Its principal 





Chilian Strawberry, 


merits are ita lateness, and especially the firmness of its flesh, which 
allowa it to be transmitied to great distances without fear of 
damage, As its name indicates, this Strawberry is a native of Chil, 
from whence it was introduced into Brest at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (about 1712) by a French naval officer, whose 
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Chilian Strawberry (FPlowere} 


name, according to the ‘‘ eternal fitness of things,” was Frézier, the 
‘French for the Strawberry plant being f-aisier, which 1s pronounced 
exactly in the same way. Be this as it may, one thing is certain, 
- that it has, 20 to speak, localised itself at Plougastel, in Brittany, on 
® kind of promontory afew miles from Brest, from which it is only 
separated by the bay. Here, close to the seashore on a granite soil, 


_1¢ haa floumshed for more than a century. One peculiar fact im re- 
lation to this plant is that it has fixed itself at Plougastel, where it 
arene in the greatest perfection, and that it will not grow elsewhere. 

Whether thig ia owing to the peculiarities of the climate and soil of 
Plougastel cr not we cannot say ; but whenever attempts have been 
made to grow it in other iocalities, either in Brittany or in other 
parta of France—tfor instance, at Angers, Toura, Nantes, &c.--it hag 
always proved a failure, Shortly after it has been planted it be- 
comes sickly, it refuses to blossom, languishes, and finally dies. 
Even at Brest, where theclimate and soil do not perceptibly differ 
from those of Plougastel, this capricious Strawberry refuses to grow 
for any length of time, and 1¢ can only be made to blossom by great 
care and attention. These details were gathered from M. Blanchard, 
the head gardener to the Naval Hospital at Brest. Thanks to this 
clever horticultunst, who is also a good botanist, we were afforded 
the opportunity of visiting the Plougastel Strawberry beds, and in 
his company obtained the information which we now lay before our 
readers, The Strawberry beds which we visited were those belong- 
ing to one of the principal growers of the locahty, M. Barozer. The 
method of cultivation at Plougastel differs but little from that 
adopted in other localities, except that some of the growers plant on 
ridges separated from each other by atrench. M. Barozer, finding 
that the demand for the Cinli Strawberry remained steady, hag 
conferred a benefit on this part of the country by introducing a 
ee of varieties which are better known and appreciated by fruit 

uyers, 

The Chili Strawberry is a sturdy-lookmg plant which throws out 
large quantities of runners thickly covered with woolly down. The 
leaves only differ from the ordinary kinds by the creat length of 
their stalks. The flowers are few in number, are borne on an upright 
stalk, and are of a yellowish-wiite hue. The iruit is very large, 
stumpy im shape, and of a pale glosay red, approaching vermulion in 
tint. The flesh isfirm, the iruit being somewhat compact im texture: 
It is sweet yet a httle sub-acid. The question may be asked 
whether the Chil Strawberry can be eultivated elsewhere than at 
Plougastel. Undoubtedly it may, but the climate and soil of the 
localities chosen must resemble those of Flougastel, which ia 
close to the sea-ehore and on a gramte sol. In any case, the advan- 
tages to be gained by growing this Strawberry are not too apparent, 
We donot know whether any seedlings of this plant have ever been 
arown, but itis from tlis pomt of view that this variety would be 
most valuable. Hxperiments should be made in this direction with 
the object of determining whether it is possible to eroga 1t with other 
varieties that do not porsess its special characteristica. 1% should he 
croszed both ways with some of our luscious fine-Havonred varieties 
that are only found wanting in their weakness of growth. The 
Chili Strawberry plant cives abundance of fruit during the months 
of July and August, when the inhabitants of Brest and its neigh- 
bourhood may be said almost to live on Strawberries, devourme 
them literally morning, noon, and night. The Plougastel Straw- 
berry furnishes us with an additional example of the benefit to he 
derived from the successful acclimatisation of a foreign plant.— 
‘* Revue Horticole,” 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THR FRUIT GARDEN. 





Setting Melons in Frames.—IJn «4 dull season like the 
present, 1f the fruit does not set freely, the best course Is to with- 
hold water for a time till a sufficient number areset. The process of 
getting {as itis commonly called) is very simple. Some may use a 
camel’s-hatr pencil, but it is not necessary ; in fact, | don’t think £ 
have ever seen a pencil used by a gardener for setting Melons, ‘The 
common way ia to look over the frames some tine between the hours 
of twelve and tye o'clock, or any time when the pollen is quite dry. 
Select a mature, pollen-bearmg flower, and split the corolia down 
one side with the finger aud thumb. It will easily tear away 
from its base m the calyx, leaving the little cluster of stamens with 
their dusty polnis round the centre fully exposed, If this is 
brought in contact with the centre of the flower at the end of the 
fruit, so that the pollen is discharged, there will be no trouble about 
getting a cropof fruit to set. But sometimes the young Alelons 
tarn yellow, and decay betore the flower is open; they do not seem 
to possess sufficient vitality to open their flowers. This is usually 
the result of planting in light, rich soil, which causes too [uxuriant 
growth for fruitfulness. Melons never thrive well in ght soil, 
placed loosely in the frame. Good sound loam, pressed in firmly, 
will always cive short-pointed crowth and robust-luoking fruits, with 
plenty of pollen-bearing blooms. At this season Melons are frequently 
set by the aidof insects. As they travel from flower to dower they 
carry the pollen on some part of their bodies, and in this way the 
fertilisation takes place; but it is not wise te trust to the erratic 
motions of insects for a crop of Melons,—H, H. 
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Choice Piums,—Few of the domestic fruits are of so much ser- 
vice to the community aa the Plum, It produces one of the moat 
wholesome and delicious preserves, which improves with keeping, 
aad when cooked fresh from the tree, Plums are always popular, In 
parts of Germany the Plum forms almost the staple food of the 
country. The Belle de Louvain, a red Plum, was received from 
Belgium many years stnce, but except from the fact that its name 
indieates its birth-place, 1 cannot find that if has any particular 
history, The tree is hardy, forms a handsome pyramid, and produces 
very large crops. Itno doubt belongs to the numerous race of Red 
Magnum Bonun Plums, but it ripeng earlier than the old sort, pre- 
ceding the Victoria, which it rivala in fertility. The fruit hangs 
firmly to the brauch, and is not easily shaken off, Boulouf is a very 
valuable bluish black Plum, I+ haa been here for many years, under 
the name of Reme Claude de Jodoiene, and was received from a 
Belgian nursery, In the ** fruit Manual,” Reme Claude de Jodoigne 
is described ag adtsreengage, and Boulouf ss acooking Plum. The 
Boulowl agrees with the desertption given in the ‘‘ Journal of the 
société Van Mons,” vol. 1, p. 298: Fruit large, round, dark purplish- 
red; flesh yellow, juicy, and perfumed, of the highest quality ; 
ripening at the end of September. In addition to these excellent 
qualities, the tree is a robust grower, but very dwarf in habit, and 
therefore emimently adapted for garden-culture. Last year (1878), 
this Pinm ripened the last week in September, and was certainly de- 
licious, haying all the sprightliness of the Purple Gage.—T. Francis 
Rivers, in florist, 


The Blistering of Peach and Nectarine Leaves.— 
Some cultivators, notably Tthink the Rev. Mr. Radclyife, profess to 
prevent blister and te cureit, J confess itis wholly beyond me both as 
io cause and cure, This spring, for example, our trees passed through 
the flowering and the early growing stages without speck or flaw. 
Under 4 judicious screen of loose boughs they held their blossom, 
seta crop, and also made clean growth. All at once about three 
weeks suice, the curl overspreac then almost in a single night, 
as if if had been the plague—-and it is the plague of the trees, 
the partial or complete ruin of their beanty for months, and probably 
also the destruction of next season's crop. Last year we were almost 
free from blister; this season we are literally overrun with it, and yet 
it did not follow on the heels of any very severe frosts. Nor were the 
aplides the producing cause. The bleter seemed rather to come first 
to provide them snuggeries. The fly was several days behind, not in 
advance of the blister. In fact, I do not believein the fly as the 
cause of blister, Cotncident they often are—cause and effect never, 
How otherwise can we account for the fact that aphides are powerless 
to bhster Peach leaves under class? Jt would be well to know some 
of the causes, as it might suggest a more certain method of cure, 
Ii may prohably arise from stagnation of sap. But that only re- 
moves this matter que atep further, What practical cultivators want 
to Enow is, wiiat causes or what will prevent sch stagnation. Can any 
one tell ua?—D, TL Faq. 


Fruit-crowing at Heckfield.—Resaders of Tur Garprn 
who atudy the eminenthy practical remarks of ‘‘W. VW.” on fruit 
and kitchen gardening from week to week, will learn with interest 
that what js there so well meuleated ig mostauccessfully practised at 
Heckfield, There are eight Vineries at this place; in the first, a 
Black Hamburgh house, the crop ja just ripe; the last is the Lady 
Downes house, a span-roofed structure, which produces annually 
about & owt, of fruit, the bulk of which ripened in September, is cut 
in January, stored in the tirape-reom, and continues to Furnish an 
abundant supply upto the end of May, a period of eight months 
from the time of ripening. No greater testimony of the value of a 
Grape-roont than this could be given, especially aa the Grapes at the 
end of May are as fresh and plump as wien ent. In this house the 
curious phenomenon may be seen of Vines rooted at both ends; the 
Vines planted on one side are carried over the roof and reoted at their 
extremities. In one case a roc has been severed about 6 ft, from the 
point, and thus is scen the sti rarer phenomenon of a plant prowing 
and producing fruit m a perfectly healthy condition through roots 
existing af its branch extremities only, This experiment might 
furnish usciul luints to those physiologists who are disposed to study 
the vexed question as to the flow of the sap. Three houses are 
wholly devoted to Muscata, all in fine condition ; some young Vines 
in a span-roofed house promise to produce noble bunches. In another 
low house are single or dupheate Vines ef Barbarossa, Alicante, Gros 
Colman, Venn's Muscat, White Tokay, and others; all these are 
carrying fine bunches. Another louse is furnished with a mixture 
of late sorts, and the big Camellia house has on ita roof a grand crop 
of Hamburghs. There are three Peach houses (two forced and one 
cool), all full of fruit, and also a fine crop on the walls outside: and 
the same may be said in reference to Apricota and Plums. The 
earliest Peach house is a low epan-roofed structure some 50 ft. in 
loneth, formine over the centre path 2 perfect arbour of foliage and 
frut—the earliest just ripening. Low houses and prts are devoted 


to Pines, Melons, and Cucnmbers ; of Melons the kind meat largely 
grown now is the Karl of Beaconsfield, a handsome green-flesh kind 
that possesses first-rate flavour. Only one house is deroted to Figa, 
the one tree that covera the wlhiele of the roof of a lean-to house, 
producing a succession of fruit for several mouths. Here ammonia, 
arising from cow manure that is spread on the border, renders 
the atmosphere somewhat unpleasant, but itis most healthful for the 
foliage and fruit, Outside there is a heavy crop of Pears, both 
on walls and pyramid trees, and also on curved cordons that form a 
graceful rooting to the centre garden walk. Ail bush fruits are 
abuudant. A large tree of the Deux Ans Apple srowing In one corner 
of the garden will probably produce about ten bushels of fruit.—D. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


LIFTING RANUNCULUS ROOTS. 


in the days when this beautiful plant was more grown as a florist’s 
flower than 1¢ is now, the exact time for and mode of hfting were 
matters of aome import. It was in the days when a good deal of 
enthusiasm wagaroused over what the late Dr. Horner termed ‘‘allower 
of extraordinary characteristies, uniting m itself properties aud 
endowments of rare and opposite combinations, For we may say of 
it that itis grand, yet elegant: generous, yetsimple; dazzling ta be- 
hold, yet lovely to look upon.” There are some who yet grow the 
Ranunculus, but they are few aa compared with those of a quarter of 
a century ago. More's the pity, for it isa flower well worthy the high 
praise which Dr. Horner lavished on it. The taking up of the roots was 
always vegarded as an important operation, If this be driven off too 
late, it used to be said there waa a danger of their putting forth new 
fibres; an untoward circumstance, which either prevents their 
fliowermg the following year, or else destroys them altogether. On 
the other hand, danger beseta the cultivator if the roots are harvested 
too s00n, a3 the roots pine and shrivel, and bloom weakly ; and yet, 
of the tavo, this was considered the lesser evil. This was the rule 
observed in the old days—as soon as the foliage, together with the 
flower-stems, had turned yellow and withered, it was cousidered that 
the roots were ready ior lifting; and rather than any risks of new 
growth should be meurred, 1t was thought better to remove those 
indicating that appearance than to wait till the whole were 
ready, Those who grew for exhibition used to cover their beds with 
AL awning or some such erection, using if to shade the plants when 
in Hower, and this awning was brought out again as a useful and 
necessary precaution, when the weather, two or three weeks after 
the Howermng period, became warm and showery; but leaving the 
sides exposed, as by thus keeping off the wet the disposition of the 
roots to make fresh growth was thereby counteracted, 

Wien the tubers are lifted they should be placed m an airy cool 
room or shed, where they can be spread out, so that the aoil on them 
might dry graduaily, They should be turned over occasionally, 
especially in damp close weather, so that mildew does not lay hold 
of them. As the Ranunculus is increased by division of the roots, this 
process should be performed when they are about half dry, as they 
separate easily, and the acil can be evleared from the roota without 
Injury. Each sort should be placed im a box, or in one of the 
divisions of a drawer, or some such place, in a cool dry atmosphere, 
and kept till planting time comes round again. Collectiong of named 
Ranunculuses are not dificult to procure. Mr, Carey Tyao, of Walling- 
ford, still grows this charming flower in quantity, and if is stated 
there is yet a good demand for named varieties, RB. D, 


The Striped Forget-me-not.—This, called Weirlegh Sur 
rise, | have grown in quantity, and a One pot of ij was among Mr. 
rockbank’s herbaceous planteat Manchester. Its Towers are singular 

and pretty; though the plant is somewhat straggling, it is permanent 
when produced by means of cuttings, and E should say it is a cross 
between the blue and the white forms of the Myosotis.—Taos. WH- 
LIAMS, Oraishirk, 


Gladicli in Rose Beds.—Dning last winter we took up and 
replanted most of our dwarf Koses, haying previously prepared 
some fresh beds for their reception by heavily manuring and deeply 
cultivating them, and, having a quantity of fine Gladlioli bulbs, 1 
planted them in the open spaces between the Hoses; they have made 
excellent growth and promise to be a source of great attraction after 
the principal bloom of the Rosesis over ; the foliage, being erect, does 
not at all injuriously affeet the Roses. I intend to allow them to 
remain permanently, just covering the crowns in winter with Cocoa 
fibre or coal ashes, as, like many more of your correspondents, I find 
Gladioii to do best when left in the ground, or if lifted for dividing, 
the bulbs should be replanted as soon aa posstble.J. GROOM. 
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COARACTERISTICS OF THE FLORIST’S TULIP. 


THE BREEDER, 


THE Tulip is perhaps one of the most precious of flowers in the 
estimation of the floriat, because of the extraordinary transforma- 
tions through which it passes, as well as on account of its possession 
of other qualitics of a not less fascinating character, One singular 
peculiarity of the Tulip is the extraordinary change which takes 


place when the seedling breeder ‘‘ breaks,” or, in other words, assumes» 


ita proper and permanent character. That a flower which, on its 
firet blooming from the seed, and probably for a series of years after- 
wards, ahould (to take the case of a fine Byblemen) preseni but one 
dull slate eolowcr with a circle of white at the base; that this flower, 
AO unattractive in ita appearance, should all at once, without any 
apparent cause, completely alter its nature; that the dull slate 
colour should disappear entirely, giving place to a delicate feathermg 
of nch purple or violet, while the pure white, which waa confined to 
a natrow circle at the base, should apread all over and beeome the 
ground colour of the petal; and that the latter and true character 
should be maintained during the whole of the after existence of the 
plant, ia surely so remarkable a faci m vegetable physiology aa to 
deserve at the hands of the scientific and practical botanist the 
closest investigation. 

Many peraons, though well acquainted with flowers, are unaware of 
the changes through which the seedling Tulip passes. I is four or 
five years hefore it flowers, then it takes on the self-coloured or 
breeder form; but in the 
breeder state it is easy to 
clasa it with the Bizarres, 
Rosea, or Byblemens, ac- 
cording as it may belong 
to either of these three 
divisions, Then, at the 
expiration of sometimes 
one or two years up to six, 
and seven years, it breaks 
into its true character, and 
becomes what is termed 
‘Frectified.” Why the 
Tulip should be an excep- 
tion te the uiversal law 
observed in seedling 
flowers, and have an al- 
most exeeptionally inter- 
mediate atate, passeth 
knowledge. The practical 
florist aske of the betanist 
the why and wherefore of 
this, and no reply is forth- 
coming. 

It is said that in the 
whole range and history 
of plants there ig no ana- 
logy to this phenomenon. 
Gther flowers will oeca- 
sionally sport, and blooms 
will vary in character 
from the effect of seasons 
or culture, but these are accidental variations, and although a ‘‘ sport ” 
may sometimes become permanent, such an incident is to be regarded 
as al Geel tina to the general rule, The Tulip alone has naturally, 
and aceording to the law of its heing, two cistinct stages of exis- 
tence : first the breeder atate, in which the petals are, excepting the 
circle of white or yellow at the base, of one dull colour throughout ; 
and, ascond!y, its broken or perfect state, when it becomes smaller, 
shorter, and less robuat in its growth, anc the colour, instead of 
betug dull and diffused ali over like a field Poppy, is concentrated on 
the edge or centre of the petal into brilliant stripes and feathering 
so sharply and finely cut that the engraver’s skill can scarcely do 
justice to it. No one, however careless an observer of the workings 
of Nature, can fail to be struck with this wonderful metamorphosis 
on first being shown a bed of breeders side by side with a bed of 
broken flowers; and yet, wonderful as it is, ib seems to have failed 
in attracting the notice and enquiry of the many distinguished men 
who have devoted themselves to the study of plants. 

The readers of Ton Ganpxun will now be able to wndterstand a 
little better perhaps than before what constitutes a ‘ breeder ” 
Talip, In all Tulip exhibitions they form a part, for in the breeder 
state some of them are very beautiful indeed when thoroughly pure, 
finely coloured, and of soodform. But when these beautiful breeders 
will break mito the rectifed form—when the floral chrysalis shall 
develop inte the briliantly-marked butterfly—is not given fo men to 
know. It may be next year; it may not be till the srower has added 
three or five to the number of those he has devoted to his favourite 
pursuit, Rk. D. 





The White Japan Anemone in the Wild Garden. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


The White Japan Anemone in the Wild Garden. 
—Few plants are mere lovely in the wild garden than this, and few 
more suitable for such purposes. The idea of the wild garden first 
arose in the writer’s mind as a home for a numerous class of coarse- 
gstowing plants, to which people begrudge room in their borders, 
such as the Golden Rods, Michaelmas Daisies, Compass Plants, and 
a host of others which are beautiful for a acason only, or perhaps too 
rampant for what are called choice borders and beds, This is one of 
the most beautiful of garden dowers, and one which is as equally suit- 
able for the wild garden as the kinds alluded to. It grows fairly 
well in any good soil in copse or shrubbery, and increases rapidly. 
Partial shade seems to snit it, and in any case the effect of the large 
wiite flowers is, if anything, more beantiful m such places. We 
have also noticed the flowers to be more lasting than in places where 
they are fully exposed. 

Miniature Flowering Plants.—Cuttings of the leading or 
well-developed side shoots of Eranthemum pulchellum will strike 
now in bottom-heat, and will soon form very neat and useful 
little plants, carrying large clusters of flowers, although themselves 
only 2 few Inches lugh. The time to take the cuttings 1s Just 
when the growth is completed and partly ripened—when, im fact, 
the flowers are in an embryo state, but not visible, In the case 
of the plant which I haye mentioned, the season to take the cutting 
is about now. Rather 
large pieces, comprisme 
the ends of the leading 
shoots, may be taken, and 
inserted singly in small 
pots of sandy peat, and 
be kept moist, close, and 
shaded from bright sun- 
shineuntilrooted, After- 
wards they may be sub- 
jected to the same treat- 
ment as the old plants, 
Miniature fowering plants 
of many other kinds may 
be propagated in the same 
easy way. The leading 
shoots of Balsams and 
Celosias may be struck in 
sinall pots in this way— 
the Salvias, especially the 
winter-flowering kinds, 
such as splendens, that 
are so useful for the con- 
servatory ; also very fine 
heads of Hydrangea 
blooms have been growh 
in very small pots in like 
manner. Chrysanthemums 
are well suited for flower- 
ing in a small state, in 
small pots, and may be ob- 
tained cither by layering 
the ends of the shoots, or by striking them in a close, shady place. 
In fact, nearly all soft-wooded plants, after the growth is made and 
just beginning to get firm, can be mace use of, if desired, by simply 
cutting of the lowering points of the shoots, and striking them im 
small pots, A very small amount of bottom-heat will suitice, even 
for stove plants ; and others that have been grown in a cool structure, 
or perhaps altogether in the open air, will only require a cool, close, 
shady frame, Too much heat will unduly excite, and its effect will 
be either to force the flowers prematurely, or elae they may be con- 
yerted into growth, There are many uses to which such bright 
showy little plants can be put, They will carry the large fully- 
developed flowers of full-sized plants, and will be very valuable for 
filing stands in rooms ; and if an imitation of a large plant is re- 
eye eee plants of a kind grouped together will, effect rt, 





The Blue Gornilower,—Ii is well known, in Germany at 
least, that the blue Cornflower is the Emperor Willam’s flower and 
eolour, anditia the practice to decorate his room with it on his 
birthday. If its cultivation has failed, Italy or France, or some 
other country, must furnish the favourite Cornflower, which, in a 
sense, has become the rival of the Napoleonic Violet ; and these two 
flowers are unfortunately not exactly friendly rivals, ike the light 
blue of Cambridge and the dark blue of Oxford. After tha late 
dastardly attack on the Emperor’s life, the Cornflower became the 
emblem of loyalty and devotion of the Prussian people, Ladies wore 
Cornfowers in their hats, gentlemen im their button-holes ; medals 
bearing the Emperor's effigy on one side, and a wreath of Corn. 
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flowers on the other, were worn in bracelets and necklets ; note paper 
was decorated with the favourite flower ; in short, it was employed 
inevery conceivable way to testify the loyalty of a people. " 


Lobelia Lady McDonald.—tThis is a. useful variety, with 

large blossoms of a pale but pleasing colour. Itis somewhat strag- 
ling in habit, aud looks extremely well for edging vases or hanging 

Backete being a most profuse bloomer.—J, G,. 

Double Zonal Pelargonium Vesta.—This fine variety: 
raised by Mr, Laxton and awarded a. first-cliss certificate by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, is somewhat in the way of Wonderful, 
but brighter. Its follage, which is deep green, is ormamented with 
a well-marked dark zone. It will prove a useful kind both for the 
purposes of ordinary decoration and for market,—M, . 

Varieties of Lily of the Valley.—We notice a great 
variety In the habit and strength of these, as shown in Ware’s nur- 
séery, Tottenham, There area great many variefies differing much 
in the size of the foliawe, and the size of the Hower hears generally an 
almost exact relation to the size of the leaf. These are important 
facts Tor all who love this beantiful plant, and will no doubt lead to 
the large variletiés being much sought for, 


mempervivim Pomelli,—With reference to the Sempervivum 
at St. Alban’s Court to which Mr, Williams (p. 512) refers 8. Pometh, 
1 think that he is wrong, as, according to Mr. Baker of Kew, 3. Po- 
raelli is a species very near 8. piliferum or 8. fimbriatum, and instead 
of being simply distinguished from 8, arachnoidenm by the tuft of 
wool at the tip of each leaf, itis quite a different plant and distinct 
from 8. arachnoweum,—_H. JExuins, Newton Nurseries, Chester. 

Irises in a Cut State.—What beautiful shades of colour one 
sees amongst Inses! Spikes of them cnt and put in vases, garnished 
with a little delicate foliage, are even more effective than the choicest 
Orchids, both as regards forra and colour, Irises are pracually 
coming to the front again, and it is well they should do so, if for no 
Gther purpose than that of supplying flowers in a cut state.—J. G, 

Mud Hdgings on the Thames Embankment,—Can any- 
one explain the object of these? I see them bare and hard in the 
gardens here, some of them nearly 1 ft. high,. with a few plants 


straggiing over them, Surely this habit during 3 considerable portion. 


of the early summer tends to make a bed stilf and curious-locking, 
The practice is an ugly one, but it may have some advantages, and, 
if so, Tshould be much cbliget to any reader to state them.— 
COUNTRY VISITOR, 

Veronica Traversi (syn. devoniensis},_This is one of the 
mest useful plants in cultivation, forrning, as it does, neat, sym- 
metrical evergreen bushes 3 ft. in diameter, now completely 
smothered with icleatewhiteracemesof flowers. Forthecentresof heds 
or for isolated positions this Veronica is simply unique, and it is one 
of the finest plants that can be planted in sibcchan districts, having 
withstood the severity of the past winter uninjured, 
free, and readily propagated by means of cuttings taken in autumn 
when the woodis ripe. They should be dibbled in pots and placed in 
a cold frame durmg winter, It can also be grown 2s a pot plant for 
oe and ib can likewise be utilised in many other ways,— 

Bedding Pansies,—The telling effect of colour produced by 
masses of particular hardy plants haa been well illustrated this season 
in Mr, Cannell’s nursery at Swanley. This is especially apparent 
in the case of bedding Pansies which are grown here in very large 
quantities, individual varieties occupying breadths sufficient to be 
most striking, not only upon near inspection but also at a consider- 
able distance off. Most conspicuous in this way were Celestial Blue, 
Blue Gem (plum colour), Yellow Boy, purpurea (pale mulberry}, and 
Chieftain (medium shade of blue), 
Harbinger was a compact, even sheet of colour, contrasting well 
with the pale blue Veronica gentiangides variegata and ita white 
variety,—P. G. 

Hardy Flowers at Huntingedon.—The best cut hardy 
flowers [ have scen were cxhibited by Messrs. Wood & Ingram at the 
Huntingdon Show. The arrangement of them was most tasteful, 
the colours being skilfully contrasted, and each specics or variety 
was set up ina loosc, natural manner, showing its habit.of crowth, 
and with as much foliage as possible, Too often the effcct of exhibi- 
tions of hardy border flowers is destroyed by the unskilfl way in 
which the bunches of Gowers, as they are called, are huddled to- 
gether, often without any recard to the effective arrangement of the 
colours, large bunches of the very commonest plants frequently 
hiding and smothering the few choice flowera that the collection con- 
tains. The following 1s a list of the flowers in the stand to which I 
am referring, viz., Scilla peruviana alba, a fine, robust spike; Pyre- 
thrum Progress, the double variety of Spiraa filipendula, Stenactis 
speciosa, Potentilla Etna, a darker kind very bright and effective ; 

Yinm Moly, a fine yellow-flowered border plant; Centaurea 


Iu habit it is - 


in style is.one of the leading featurea of this 


The dwarf growing Wallflower | 


cwrulea, white Pink, Veronica candida, Iris Xiphicidés, I, Priscilla, 
I, ventricosa ; Delphinium’ elatuim, D, Wheeleri; Lilium anratum, 
L. eclchicum, L. longiflorum; Campanula persicifolia.alba, An- 
tirrhinum majus, Aquilegia chrysantha, Paonia Wiitleyi, P. -albi- 
flora fragrans; Veronica saxatilis, and Gladiclus byzantinus. I 
have never seen any stand of greenhouse cut flowera that could 
vie In beauty with those of our best hardy planta when, properly 
set up, as they were in this case; and in this age of room and 
table decoration I knew of nothing so hkely to bring them back into 
favour as the proof afforded by such exhibitions cf the great value 
which hardy flowers possess for cutting. E, Hoppay. 


Transmission of Plants,—Everything grown under glass 
at the Swanley Nursery is of asoft-wooded character, plants mainly 
that can be propagated quickly, fit for sale m o comparatively 
small state, which very much reduces the size of. packages, and 
consequently cost of carriage, for in most cases the pots are not 
sent; transmitted in-this way, without pots, even over very long 
distances, plants of this description are found to carry well, as. 
there is little liability to bruise, Cuttings, or newly-struck plants, 
in which s large trade is done here, are mostly sent in shallow tm 
boxes through the post; so enclosed air is excluded and evapora- 
tion is reduced to a minimum, The cuttinga when recetved are 
fresh and plump, a condition which people who have had to deal 
with flagged cuttings will know how to appreciate,—P, G, 


Hardy Plants at Sydenham Hill.—Sheltered from the 
bleak north and easterly winds few suburban gardens are more. 
favourable for the hixuriant growth of plants than that of Mr, Lati- 
mer Clarke, and equally few there are to be found where so much 
has been done to render a garden beautiful by the introduction of 
hardy exotic plants. When we visited it the other day the slopme 
banks were covered with huge clumps of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and other shrubs in flower, whilst on the lawns beds were gay with 
the finest hardy flowers, which formed a-striking contrast to the 
tender bedding plants recently placed im the adjoining parterres, for 
the well-being of which the present nogenial weather is anythin 
but favourabie; - Wild gardemmg is a prominent feature here, and. 
those only who have seen for themsclyes can fully appreciate the 
charms afforded by groups of hardy plants when left undisturbed, 
In a sheltered nook, growing in a peaty soil kept moist by the drain- 
age of the high ground above, was amass of Cypripedium spectabile 
with stems inlly 2 ft, high, each bearing a couple of blossoms varying 
mn colour from almost white to a deep rosy-magenta. Creeping over 
the surface and thriving with native vigour was the pretty bttle Ivy- 
leaved Hare-bell iWoblsahersia hederaceaj, In the same postion 
the ewamp Lilies of North America (Lihum californicum, superbum, 
&c.) were thriving admirably ; the moist peaty soil and the protec- 
tion afforded to the young growth seems incispensable to their suc- 
cessful culture. Other kinds of Lilies, such as L. umbellatum, ele- 
gans, anc. similar species revel 10 the stiff loamy soil m the less shel- 
tered positions where. they have grown for years undisturbed, and 
the large size of the speczmens and the unusnal number of flowers: 
which they bear constitute ample proof that to be successful with 
them these conditions must be imitated. A rockery natural-lockin 
lace. J4 is built of 
huge masses of rock, and is of considerable height; from its top a 
stream of water constantly trickles down and feeds a pool below in 
which a choice collection of hardy aquatics is thriving well. Amongst. 
the latter we noticed the rare Orontium aquaticum fincly in flower, 
The beautiful mountain Clematis (C. montana) rambles over the 
rocka along with other shrubs and herbaceous plants, and 1a gay with. 
its white, starry blossoms, A choice collectton of Alpine plants is 
grown here in pots, aud the thriving tufia is sufficient proof that. 

ot culture, in some localitres, is preferable to planting ou rockerieg, 

e. The rarer of the crustaceons section of Saxifrages, such as 
B. Ciesla squarrosa, Valdensis, lnteo-purpurea, &c., az wellas Andro- 
sace Lageert, obtusifolia, Chamajasme, pyrenaica, and others, thrive 


retnarkably well under this treatment, as does also the pretty Linaria 


origanifolia and Houstonia coerulea, which in some gardens refuses to- 
crow, The Alpine Dianthuses(D. alpinusand gracialis) Mr, Clarke grows 
admirably ; alsothe Edelweiss and the beautiful Onoesma taurica and 
echioides, which require to be kept rather dry during winter. One of 
the brightest-fowered plants in the collection was the scarlet Ourisia, 
(O. coceines}, which ie not often met with in 
Amongst the larger-zrowing kinds in Hower, the rare Eremurus spec- 
tabilis was conspicuous, It is somewhat in the way of E, rébnatus, 
but scarcely so robustin growth ; the flowers, which are membranous 
= ae are borne on branching spikes from 5 ft. to 8 ft. high, 

Culture of Alpine Plants,.—At a late meeting of the Seot- 
tish Horticultural Association, Mr, Sutherland remarked that he hack 
iound Alpmes from high altitudes more difficult to manage than 
those irom lower levels, and be recommended such to be grown in 


ood condition,. 
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pots, and kept in cold frames or pita, so as to secure complete control 
over ventilation, shade, and moisture. He.stated, however, that by 
far the greater number of species, and those by 10 means the least 
ornamental, were amenable to treatment as ordinary border or rock. 
work plants, where, under fairly favourable circumstances, they 
soon established themselves, and formed a permanent source. of 
interest. In regard to rockwork he held that, provided good drain- 
age could be secured, a low or even hollow aite was preferable to 
such as was high and exposed. So far as aoil was concerned, he had 
found a good loam the most generally useful— such species ay 
required peat, peaty composts, or calcareous aoils being compara- 
tively few in nutnber, 


Hardy Plante in F’ower at Syfeet.—There is much to 
interest the hardy-plant lover in such a garden aa that of Mr. Stevens 
at Grasmere, not only on account of the abundant variety which an 
extensive collection always affords, but also on account of the 
unusual vigour exhibited by many of the plants grown there. To 
the Delphiniuma, which form one of the chief objects of attraction, 
we have elsewhere alluded. . Of the different varieties of Trig 
Kempferi there are huge masses, in some instances 3 ft, high and 
as much through, affording proof sufficient that these beantiful 
ee require a friable, rich soil, well drained, and sheltered—coa- 

itiong under which they are growmg here, On the rockery, the 
showy Coronilla iberica, with ita golden heads of blossoms, 1s fower- 
ing abundantly, and is certainly one of the most desirable of the 
dwarf members of the Pea family, and one which lasts long in per- 
fection. Malva-campanulata is another fine plant which is equally 
desirable. It has withstood the winter with impunity, doubtless on 
account of its well-drained position, and is now gay with pretty pink 
blossoms. . Several Acantholimons enliven the rockery at thus season 
with their lovely membrane-like rosy flowers, which form a pretty 
contrast to such plants as the Mountain Avens (Dryas octopetala), 
with its pure white .golden-centred blossoms and dense cusbion- 
like tuft of leaves; also to the white-flowered form of Campanula 
mitida, a dwarf kind growing about 6 in. high, with numerous 
blossoms as large as 2 florin. The most noteworthy of the larger- 

owing plants were remarkably well-grown examples of the purple 

chinacea (EH. purpurea}, which is one of the handsomest of the 
numerous Composites from North America, It grows about 3 ft, 
high, and has large solitary. flower-heads, the outer florets of which 
are of a violet-purple tint, and droop gracefully. The large-leaved 
Achillea (A, macrophylla) ia an nuocommon ag well as handsome 
species, It ig a bold-looking perennial about 4 ft. high, with deeply- 
cnt leaves about I ft. long, and broad fat heads 6 im, across, 
composed of numerous small white flowers, which are very attrac- 
tive. Itisa capital plant for the wild garden, or for places where 
it would receive no attention. Tiarebells are grown here extensively, 
od many of them are now in flower, The finest are 0. Van Houttei, 
with long purplish bells, and its nearally, C, nobilis, with flower of 
somewhat the same tint as in the type, and pure white in the variety 
alba. The white-flowered variety of the Nettle-leaved kind {C. 
urticifolia) is remarkably handsome, and should be im every collec. 
tion. The smaller-growing sorts ave represented by large masses ; 
CG. carpatica pallida we noticed with several scores of flowers ex- 
panded on a tuft measuring 2 ft. across, ‘and ©, turbmata, one of 
the finest of all the species, thrives here with like vigour, 
The hardiness of the Hyacinthus candicans has been well tested at 
Grasmere, where it has withstood the past winter uahurt, and is now 
developing spikes of chaste white blossoms, Another ime plant is the 
Olympic St, John’s-wert (Hypericum olympicum}, which is one of the 
most desirable of all the species; here it thrives capitally, and wall 
soon form 3 mass (2 ft. across) of golden blossoms, which contrast 
well with its singular glaucous foliage, The Southern Baptisia ii. 
australis} is a very handsome plant in its ordmary condition, but a 
variety of it which we noticed here is far more desirable, as its flower 
spikes are much longer, and the purple colour of its blossoms of a 
much deeper shade, rendering it quite deserving of a distinctive 
‘varietal name.—W, G. 


Himalayan Primroges,—These do wonderfully well tat 
Ware’s. Huge [beds of them may he seen there with foliage 
more vigorous than Dock leaves. Hitherto these plants have been 
00 much coddled in frames and in small pots, and in all sorts of 
positions which prevented their natural crowthfrom being exemplified, 
in the place which we name they are in open quarters, and in stiff 
old ground, liable to occasional floods. 


Pinus macrocarpa.—aAs an evidence of the rate at which 
‘this Californian Pinus grows when sotl and climate suit it, I may 
mention that the largest tree of 1t ab Knap Hill was turned ons of 2 
small pot about 1689, and the stem now pirths 10 ft, Its very 
distinct appearance when it gets large enoush to show its true 
. character commends it to the notice of planters. —P, G. 
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Mutiaia decurrens.—There is at Kew, planted gaint one of 
the walla near Museum No, 2, a specimen of this beautitul climbing 
plant, bearing several flower buds which will shortly expand. When 
im. flower it-will be well worth a visit, for certainly itis by far the most 
charming of the Composite yet introduced from the Chilian Andes. 
Nothing can well surpass the beauty of its large bright crange-tinted 
flower-heads, with their gracefully-drooping, long, narrow, outer 
florets borne on slender twining branches ; the latter being furnished 
wees green foliage considerably enhances the bright effect of 
e flowers. 


EKniphofia canlescens.—An admirable specimen of this hand- 
some hardy perennial is now in flower in Mr, G, ¥, Wulson’s. gar- 
den at Weybridge, where it has withstood the past winter with im- 
pumty. Tis thick stem, terminated by bold glaucoua leaves, ar- 
ranged in 2a ¥Yucca-like manner, renders it very distinct from any of 
the other species, though in the style of flowering and colour of the 
blossoms it is somewhat similar to several of the better-known kinds. 
The flower-stem of the specimen in question is about 5 ft. high, 
though in a wild state it attains a much greater height, 


Lilium Japonicum Coichesteri.—This scarce and hand- 
some Lily has recently flowered im Mr. Bull's nursery. ft 1s a fite 
hind in the way of L. Browni, but creamy white.—P. G. 


The Moccasin Flower in a Smali Pot.—Mr. Burbidge 
has recently showa ws a plant of this Cypripedium growingin a 5-10. 
potin a window: The soil in which it is placed is very mort, and 
surfaced with a hitle carpet of Penny-leaf (Hydrocotyle vulgaris}. 


Double White Ragged Robin.—This interesting old plant 
we noticed at Ware's the other day. IJtis a very uncommon one in 
Hnglanad, ahd one which will doubtiess be sought after by lovers of 
curious hardy flowers, 


Lelia purpurata.—aA flower of this Lelia sent tous by Mr. 
Boxall, Claybury Hall, Chigwell, shows a singular monstrosity, One 
of the sepals has assumed the form of a lip, as have also the two 
petals, while the lip proper retains the normal condition. 


Double Marsh Maricoids.—Thers are several kinds of these 
in cultivation, differing from each other ma remarkable decree, both 
in habit and strength, We noticed them at Ware's the other day. 
such plants would be very beautiful on the margin of water, or In 
moist ground. 

Early Rivers Cherry.—Fruit of tlis Early Black Cherry has 
been sent to us from Sawbridgeworth, and very large and handsome 
itis. The tree, which ts an abundant bearer, is a secdling from the 
Early Purple Gean. It reveived a firet class certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1872, and is certainly one of the best 
of early Cherries, 


Dracenas and Hucalypti.—We have here two Dracenas 
(australis) about 16 ft. high, out-of-doors, and in flower. One hasa 
Iagnificent apike, the other ts deformed: they have survived the 
wiiter without protection. Hucalyptus globulus, from seed sown 
Ove years aco last April, is 32 ft. high, and although the foliage was 
very much browned last winter by the frost, it is breaking into 
growth strongly.—wW. Honus, Hasé Cowes Castle, isle of Wight. 

Calochortus venustus.—aAs an instance of large size at- 
tained by skiliul cultivation, we noted an unusually fine specimen af 
this beautiful Mariposa Lily growing in Mr. Wilson’s garden at 
Weybridge. The stem measured 2 ft, Jin. in height, and the blos- 
som 53 in. in diameter, which is by far the finest example of this 
with which we have yetinmet. Mr, Wilson grows itin deep pots in 
one a his Lily houses, treatment which evidently suits its require- 
ments. 

The Vine-leaved Passion Flower (Passiflora vitifolia}, 
—This is one of the most brilliant Tropical climbers with which we 
are acquainted, and nowhere have we secn it grown so successfully 
as at Mr. Parkev’s nursery at Tooting, where we recently saw it in 
full flower. lis blossoms, which are much larger than those of the 
commoner kinda, are of a bright vermillion hue, a colour which con- 
trasts admirably with the deep grcen leayes, which are, as its 
specific name implies, of the shape of those of the Grape Vine. 


Stigmaphyllum ciliatom.—Though an old introduction this 
beantiful climbing plant is one of the most satisfactory for stove 
culture as it never fails to flower annually in profusion for a consi- 
derable period, and moreover, it is apparently exempt from the 
attacks of insect pests which usually infest atouve climbers. It is of 
a alender twiniug habit with heart-shaped leaves, beset with a row 
of hairs at the margin, The flowers are produced m loose axiliary 
racemes, aod are about 14 in. across; the petals are fringed at the 
etiges, and are of a clear bright yellow colour. IJtis now one of the 
most consprenous plants in the Palm houge at hew- 
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Habenaria flimbriata,—This, commonly considerad to be 
among the curiosities of hardy plant collections, proves ta be a 
very lovely Orchid, and when well established it is almost as 
handsome as Orchis foliosa and_more striking, We have lately 
nofaced 1 very well srown at Ware's, 

Iris Keampferi.—tThis Iris and its varieties are now flawer- 
ing profusely in Mr. Barr’s grounds at Tooting, where there are 
piants sufficient to produce irom 1000 to 2000 blooms, thus fur- 
nishing an unprecedented display, One variety, of a rich claret 
colour, has Howers measuring 7 in. in diameter, its broad falls 
giving 1t more the appearance of a large-flowered Clematis than an 
Iris. English Irises are also flowering abundantly just now in the 
same grounds. es 


singular Orchid.—We lately saw in Mr. Bull’s nursery a re- 
markable Orchid in flower, supposed to ba an Habenaria, The fame 
are completely wrong end up, like those produced by Ccdontoglassum 
pulchellum. The lipis white, the sepals and petals green, and about 
lin. in length, Along with it waa also in bloom the singular Onci- 
diam dasytyle, the lip of which is pale primrose, and the sepals and 
petala are spotted with cpreen. It is a sinall-growing, very wicommon 
ae Plant, the flowers of which are extremely distinct. — 
PG, 


Handbook to the Flora of Germany.—Under the title 
of Deutsche Kecursions-Flora Dy, Carl F. W. Jessen has published a 
convenient summary -of the German flora, including Holland and 
the whole of Germany and German Austria, north of the Alps. By 
means of a condensed typography and an elaborate series of signs 
a great amount of information is comprised within small compass, 
including even mention of the principal hardy garden plants. 


HPlora of Japan,—The third part of the second volume of 
Franchet and Savatier’s Hnumeratio Planterum Japonicarum has 
appeared, thus compicting this useful work, The first part was 

wblished in 1375, and the entire work runs to 1274 pages, Few 
botanical books have so much interest for horticulturists as this, 
treating, as it does, of the exceedingly rich vegetation of a country 
_ enjoying a climate simtlar to that of our own, Numerous as are the 
ornamental and useful plants we have in cultivation for which we 
are indebted fo Japan, the vegetable riches of that region are by no 
means exhausted,—Geardeners’ Chronicle, 


Park for Wolverhampton.—Twenty-seven competitors 
respontled to the invitation of the Wolverhampton Town Couneil to 
sencl in designs for laying out as a public park 47 aeres of land near 
the town. The first premium (£50) has been awarded to Mr. B. H. 
Vertegana, Chad Valley Nurseries, Edgbaston, Birmingham : Messrs. 
Barron & Son, Elvaston, uear Derby, gained the second premium of 
£25, Mr. Vertegans has been engaged to lay out the park and plant 
the same in accordance with his design for the sum of £5000. The 
accepted design provides for spaces to be devoted to cricket, archery, 
croquet, and other outdoor games, a drill ground for volunteers, 
and a lake covering a space of about 9 acres. Some twenty thousand 
trees and shrubs are to be used in planting; and arrangements will 
be made for shelter, refreshment rooms, &e. Outside the fence of the 
park, and encircling it, there will be a spacious drive for carriages, 
&c, 


Tuberous Begonisas,—Fer plants have become so popular of 
late yeara as these, and many fine-named varieties have been pro- 
duced; but the great demand for them, and the somewhat slow way 
im which they are increased, tend to keep up their price. For or- 
dinary decorative purposes very beautiful flowers can be had from 
seed, provided thia is obtaimed from a really good strain: anyone 
questioning this would have Ins doubts dispelled by the sight of a 
large house at Messrs. Veitch’s, Of this house oue-halfis filled prin- 
etpally with plants from seed such as anyone may obtain, and aa we 
have said, for ordinary display these are all that need be desired ; iu 
colour they vary from pale creamy white through every shade of pink 
and salmon up to scarlet, red, anc deep ertmson, Their easy cnfture 
and long continue habit of blooming, and last, not least, all but im- 
munity trom insects, make them deserving of cultivation by everyone 
who possesses & greenhouse, pit, or even a larre carden frame, as 
well aa out-of-<loors in moderately sheltered spots where ‘they will 
not be much exposed to the wind. P, G. 


The Best Double White Fuchsia.—It would not be 
prudent for a cultivator to limit bis selection of Fuchsias to two or 
three varieties, but some of the Puchsias are ao far superior to the 
others, as regards decorative purposes, that itis desirable to direct 
attention to them for the information of those who may not he 
(lesiroua of growing a large number of planta, but afew of the best, 
Of the double varieties with white corollas, of which I have grown 
all that haya been introcuced of late years, the best is unquestionably 
Mies Lucy Finnis, which was sent out by Mr. Cannell a few years 
a0. Lhe flowers are very large, the brilliant red sepals nicely re- 
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fiexed, and the corolla, which is very large, consists of broad, flat 
petals, wellarranged, Its greatest value, however, consists in the 
splendid habit and the profusion with which the flowers are pro- 
duced; and in manner of growth and freedom of flowering it 
has but few equals and no superior, No better proof of its utility 
could well be had than the fact of its being grown largely for Covent 
Garden Market.—Cardener’s Magazine, 





PLATE CLXXXIX. 


A GROUP OF HELLERORES. | 
Drawn by CONSTANCE PIERREPONT. 

HELEERORES rank amongst the most ornamental of winter-flowering 
hardy plants, but, although, as will be seen by a glance af the ac- 
companying plate, they possess considerable variety and diversity of 
colour, 1f-is a singular fact that one seldom meets with any of them in 
gardens, except the ordinary Christmas Rese (Helleborus niger}, 
though they are all equally amenable to culture; indeed, there is not 
& garden in which they will not thrive, provided they are planted 
in light rich soil and in a partially shaded situation. In Vol. XIV, 
(p. 178} of The GarpeEx, we gave a coloured illustration of the Giant 
Curistmas Rose (H. altifolius), accompanied by a complete list and 
short descriptions of the species in cultivation. e, however, 
alluded but briefly to the many beautiful varieties that have been 
raised both in Continental and English gardens through skilful hy- 
bridisation and selection of seedlings. The principal named varie- 
ties belong to the group with purple flowers and thick, leathery, 
evergreen leaves. For the varieties figured we are indebted to 
Messrs. Barr & Sugden, These comprise— 

Fieleborus orientalis Dr, Moore.—aA fine variety raised 
by the late Dr, Moore, of Glasnevin, It is an abundant bloomer of 
vigorous habit with greenish stems spotted with purple. The flowers 
are larger than those of the type, of a lively rose tint, with the 
etiges and inner face of the sepals of a lighter hue. 


H. orientalis rubidus.—tThe flowers of this variety are of a 


medium size, of a reddish-plim eclour on the outside and paler 
witiin. 


H. orientalis rubellus, — Another distinet kind, having 
flowers of a similar size to those of the preceding, but of a lighter 
shacle produced by the glaucous bloom. 

H. abchisacus ruber.—This is a darker-flowered form than 
the original, but in other characters it is similar, 


H. rubro-purpureug.—a distinct and handsome variety in 
the way of H. atro-rubens, but with flowers of a much deeper shade. 

FH. guttatus Leichtlini.—a pretty variety characterised by 
copious spots on the inside of the flowers, and the latter considerably 
larger than those of the tyne, 

H, fulvus.—-This isa handsome seedling form of H. atro-rubens, 
of robust habit, but with larger blossoms. The latter are reddish- 
purple suifused with pale brown. 

H, atro-roseus.—this is another seedling from H, atre-rubens, 
to witch it bears considerable resemblance, though the flowers are 
paler in colonr, 

H. colchicus punctatus.—A very handsome variety, and 
one which is depicted in our plate. Ivis stmilar to H. colchicus, from 
which it differs by being copiously spotted with deep purple. 

The varieties that have emanated from the continental gardens are 

H. orientalis Commerzienrath Benary.—A_ pretty 
varisty, similar to H. guttatus, and profusely spotted with deep 
pirple spots on a greenish white ground. 


H. orientalis Frau Irene Heinemann,—tThe blossoms of 
this form are paler in colour than those of the typical kind, but may be 
distinguished by the purple spots on theix inner surface. 

H, orientalis Hofgarten Inspector Hartwig.—aAnother 
variety of the orientalis group, but with less showy flowers, being of 
a cull purple hue, 

Fi. orientalis FY. ©. Heinemann.—a form similar to the 
foregoing with the same dull purplish tint, but mottled, 








fochroma Warscewiczi,—aA rare but free-growing Mexican 
plant, having viscid, dark green, oblong leaves and gracefully droop- 
ang axillary clusters of tubular flowers, which are of a deep blue 
colour and very effective. Its dense foliage and distinct appearance. 
are in its favour asa pillar plant for a moderately warm and air 


conservatory, and in such a one we have just seen it blooming well. 
—i. W. 5, 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Flower Garden. 


The weather iy so constantly cold and wet that flower gardens 
generaliy are in a deplorable state, and worthy of that designation 
in name only, flowers being wanting, whilst those plants that are 
used on account of the colours of their foliage only, such as Coleus 
and Alternantheras, refuse to make the slightest progress in growth ; 
it therefore at present seems as if flower gardening will be a com- 
plete failure this season. Nevertheless, a week’s sunshine would 
work a marvelloua change. The hardier plants, such as Pyrethrum 
Golden Feather, variegated Mesembryanthemum, and Mentha Pulc- 

iim, have grown somewhat patchy, and should be cut or pmched 
Ea to the desired form, Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropes, and 
Averatuma are growing straggly, and require pegging, im order to 
preserve uniformity of height and truthfulness of design. Herha- 
ceoua borders present a somewhat weedy appearance, many ae 
such as Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and Asters, consequent upon the ex- 
ceasive wet and sunleas weather, having made abnormally tall growths. 
ATl these require staking, and the borders generally must be weeded 
and hoed when the weather permits. Stake Sweet Peas, top back 


a few inches the earliest fowered ones, in order to induce a second: 


bloom, and clip over, with the same intent, annual flowers that have 
produced a‘first bloom. Virginian Stocks, Schizanthuses, Nemophilas, 
and Eschscholtzias are all of them amenable to such manipulation. 
Tn order to keep lawns in anything like trim condition double the 
usual labour is necessary this year, but as mowing cannot be post- 
poned without injury to the finer Grasses, and as neatness makes 
amends for many other shortcomings, such labour need not be be- 
grudged, Cutting Box, clipping hedges, pruning evergreens, and 
budding Roses may all now bo done as time and opportunity offer, 
. Ww, ‘a 


Auriculas.—We have this season reserved a considerable num- 
ber of specimen plants from which to save seeds, but the harvest does 
not promise well except where the flowers were crossed with other 
varieties. I recently commented upon the best varieties to select as 
seed and pollen bearers respectively ; there are many kinds that can 
searcely be prevailed upon to produce a single seed, i.¢,, 1f the flowers 
are only fertilised with their own pollen, but which will produce 
plenty iffereign pollenis employed, The seedlings from last year's seeds 
are growing very freely, and by taking care that the plants receive 
no check, we shall obtain several hundreds of good flowering plants 
for next season. 3-in, pots will be sufficiently large for the largest 
platits. We shall crow a goodly number of Alpines out of doors next 
season, and shall sieo try some of the others; they all will stand the 
winter, and flower quite as strong as plants in pots; the only draw- 
back ig the injury which the plants receive from rains, which spoil 
the beantiful foliage dusted with farina. The white and grey edged 
classes are the least suitable for owt-door culture. Now is a good 

.time to plant them out, The beds shonld bein a dry position, but 
not exposed tothe sun, and the plants dislike stagnant water, espe- 
cially in winter. I generally place about two or three inches of good 
loam on the surface of the beds before planting out; each plant 
ought to be divided into single crowns, and they should be planted 
9-in. apart, pressing the soil rather firmly about the stem, 


Carnations and Picotees,—Some remarks were made last 
week about the value of the Carnation and Picotee as a town flower, 
and also respecting the small expense that would be imcurred im fur- 
nishing beds with them: and an instance occurs to me where I saw 
a very large space of ground devoted te seedlings, They were planted 
near one of our largest manufacturing towns, and in a position where 
the atmosphere was charged with smoke and deleterious substances 
of a worse character ; nevertheless there they were in the shape of 
thousands of planta, nearly all of which have produced handfuls of 
beautifully marked flowers, and the seeds from which they were 
raised were such ag can be purchased in any seed shop, The beds 
contained about equal quantities of double, semi-donble, and single 
flowers, but a single Carnation is by some considered more beautiful 
than one too double, the last being merely a mass of amall petals, 

‘which cannot be restrained from splitting the calyx. Show varieties 
will now require considerable attention; some of the very best have 
a tendency to show split calyces, but this must be prevented by slit- 

ting the calyx down a httle on the opposite side, and tying 1 round 
with a strip of bast. When the flowers open they must be protected 
from aun and rain; the best planis to remove them to 4 position 
under glass, 


Hollyhooks.—These are prowing strongly this year; the main 
stem must be matte secure to its support, for if not made rather firm, 
it oscillates when acted on by the wind, and the Towers get spoiled 
inthe bud. Still continue ta put in cuttings as previously recom- 
mended. Administering manure water is of httle use, but the plants 
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can, be much strengthened ina rainy season tke the present by plac- 
ing some manure round the reots. There seems some hope that the 
fungus, which has probably utterly eliminated many fine Hollyhocks, 
is at length disappearing, either from the effects of climatic influences, 
or because there are few planta left for it to destroy. 


Giadioli,—These fine antumn-blooming plants are difficult sub- 
jects with which to deal, Aft one time we grew several thousands of 
them annually, but ultimately losses armong them were so grievous 
that they have been almost given up. We have a few this year, but 
they make but little growth, and do not as yet show ther flower 
Our wet antumns have been very much agaiust them ; they 
have almost invariably to be lifted while their leaves are quite green. 
Té is much better to save seeds from carefully crossed flowers than to 
purchase hulbs annually; the latter are expensive, and the losses 
heary, whilst from a few pods of seeds hundreds of fine showy varie- 
ties can be raised. The same cultural directions as those given a 
fortnight ago are still applicable, The system of leaving the bulbs im 
the ground all the winter I have not tned, but cannot think it would 
answer well unless some protection conld be contrived to throw the 
wet of them, otherwise delicate sorts would be sure to die off. 


Phloxes in Pots.-—Like every other elass of plants these are 
late this year, but they are sufficiently strong, andl will gladden us 
with their beauty and perfume in September instead of August. The 
plants should be supported by means of stoutish aticks, and 1t may 
be ustessary to plunge the pota in Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, or some 
similar maternal, to prevent their being overthrowa by the wid. 
They must be attended to with regard to watering, and they will be 
benefited by hberal supplies of manure water up fo the time when 
the fowers open, All such subjects out-of-doors require the same 
attention, The best time at which to propagate Phloxesis eariy m 
spring, but there are side-growths to be obtained now, which may be 
ingerted either in a sharly border or in small pota. 


Pentstemons.—These are just comtng into bloom, and the 

owing shoots must be carefully fastened to sticks,. Pentstemons 

ave a cood effect in mixed borders and aleo in beds, Cuttings of 
them may be putin now if the object be to attain a large stock of 
plants, but the best time is September or carly in October. 


Delphiniums.—These are now in full beauty, and well repay 
the cultivator for any care which he may have taken with them, 
Nothing now is required except to see that the flowers are not in- 
jured by the wind.—J. Dovesas, 


Conservatory. 


Thereare many stove plants which, when treated through the spring 
and summer so as to induce robust growth, will bear placing for some 
weeks during the warmest part of the season im ordinary conserva- 
tories ; this ia especially the case with Ixoras, Clerodendrons, and 
Bougainvilleas, but where these plants are subjected to too much 
shade and moisture and grown in dark houecs, or too far away trom 
the glass, they will not bear to be so employed, and, consequently, 
much of the usefulness of which they are cxpabie is lost, But before 
submitting them to the lower temperature which they necessarily 
receive in a conservatory, the house in which they are grown should 
be given more atr than usual for a fortmght or go previonsly, and 
before taking them out into their cooler quarteratheyshould be allowed 
to get ns dry at the roote as they will ca without the flowers flag- 
ring, and the atructure inte which they are mover must also be kepta 
Itttle closer for a few daya after their acimission, and curing the time 
such plants are allowed to remain in if the air given shonid he sa 
admitted as not to come in direct contact with them. The latter por- 
tion of the present month up to a similar time in August is the period 
when these plants will not only bear keeping cooler but when they 
are most useful. It will be understood that these and other stove 
Plants of a similar character can only be used as indreated when we 
get seasonably warm weather, and should there be a continuance of 
the low temperature that has so far marked the present summer, If 
would be a mistake to so subject them. Many handsome-leaved 
stove plants such as Dracsenas, Aralias, OQreopanax, Cupanias, Cala- 
diums, and fine-leaved Beronias, can also be employed for conserva- 
tory decoration ; and owing to the distinet character of the colouring 
of their foliage, they willin some measure compensate for the paucity 
of flowers at this season. Where Tree Ferns are grown in the way 
which I have from time to time recommended, viz., in a drier atme- 
sphere with more air and a lower temperature than that to which 
they sre usually aubmitted—in fact, treated as ordinary sreen- 
house plants, with an absence of the daily stem syruizimg oiten 
resorted to to induce the production of stem roots, which ave perfectiy 
useless so far as the health and strength of the plants are concerned 
—the advantage of this management will new be obvious owing to the 
much stouter and harder condition of the fronds, enabling them ta 
be uged in conservatories, sreenhouses, corridors, or, for a Tew days 
at a time, in entrance halls provided no gas is employed, without 
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any injury whatever. Another important matter in connection with 
the cultivation of these Tree Ferns which it is necessary to fre. 
quently point ont, 18 the error fallen into of growing them in large 
pots or tubs, than which uo greater. mistake éan be comunitted ; 


when their roots ara very much mora confined than those of tha 


generality of other plants, by the usé of manure water during the 
growing season they will produce heads sufficiently large for -all 
purposes. Another advantage is that they are much easier ‘to move 
about, look far hetter, and can be used in many places in which large 
unwieldy pots and tubs would make their presence objectionable or 
popossible. <A good syringing overhead two or three times a week, 
getting well to both the upper and under parts of the leaves, with a 
view fo keep down thrips and to clean the upper surface from dust, 
will be of benelit to them, 


Greenhouse. 


Hard-wooded Plants.—In peculiar seasons like this, the 
necessity for adapting the treatment given to plairta in accordance. 
with their altered conditions is obvious. All the more generally useful 
hard-wooded subjects, such as Acacias, Cytisnses, Hpacrises, Poly- 
galas. Boronias, Chorozemas, Correas, Clianthuses, and others, whether 
of the more ordinarily serviceable small decorative size or larger, 
have been this spring quite a month later in flowering than usual, 
a circumstance which hag made their growth proportionately later, 
and unless steps are immediately taken to make up for their back. 
ward condition, either the amount of growth made capable of flower- 
ing next year, or Ita insufficient ripening will to a certainty very 
Tauch diminish the blooming capabilities of the plants during the 
following season, AD opinion often prevalent is that plenty of air 
during the summer season and fair treatment other ways are all that 
planta of this description require, but itis well not to loge sight of 
the fact that all auch plants come from countries possessing a higher 
temperature than that of ours, and also longer summers, and in 
order to induce the full complement of growth being rads, I should 
recommend that for the next three weeks the plants be kept a little 
closer than usual by closing the houses. and pits earlier in which 
they are grown, clevating the plants so as to secure every available 
ray of Light, which will compensate for a diminished admission of 
air. Treatment of this kind will enable the plants to produce the 
requisite amount of wood, after which they can be placed out-of- 
doors from the middle of August tothe second or third week in Sep- 
tember, time quite sutficient to effect maturation,a process which in the 
open air docs not take near so lone in the case of the majority of plants 
43 is frequently supposed, So faras late-flowering Epacrises are con- 
cerned, after Licoming they will bear keeping in a close atmosphere 
and syringing overhead in the afternoons, just in the way in which 
Azaleas like fio be treated ; a very shorttime out-of-doors will suffice 
to ensure their blooming. 


Azaleas,—These, excepting those forced earliest, are, through 
the absence of solar heat, more than usually late ; they should, there- 
fore, bc kept a little warmer than ordinary, shutting up by two or three 
© clock in the afternoon in the southern parts of the kincdom. This 
will secure suficient growth, even in the case of the latest-flowered 
plants. In the northern districts a little fire-heat will be necessary, 
The half starvation system, of growing Agaleas by turning them out- 
of-doors in the summer season before their growth. is nearly completed, 
no doubt admits of their blooming to a certain extent, but such 
treatment tnvarlably induces small indifferent flowers and puny 
growth, whereby, especially when ent, the wood that can be taken off 
attached to the flowers is so small asio much diminish their usefulness, 
and they abyays get Into a more or less hard stunted condition. This, 
asa matter of course, does not apply te plants managed in auch a way 
as to have them in bloom through the winter or early spring, and 
which consequently make growth proportionately carly; but even in 
their case they are much better kept entirely under glass, 


Cameliias.—snch of these aa ilowered early will require to be 
treated in accordance with the time when they are again wanted in 
bloom ; there 1s uo difiiculty in gaming a mouth or six weeks each 
year in the carlier ee of the flowera whore thia ia deemed neces- 
sary, until, if desired, the carlicat will begin to open by the middle 
orend of July. In most cases, however, their flowering so early 
would be rather a disadvantage than a gain; but where the earliest 
have not bloomed until, say the first month in the year, they may Jc 
had six weeks sooner than this in the coming autumn by simply 
letting them remain in warmth aufficiently long after the buds are 
set. This treatment keeps them on growing to an extent thatad- 
inita of their full development much earHer than would otherwise 
be the case, an effect that heat in the way of forcing will not have 
upon them when they have once been mduced fo a comparative state 
of rest after the buds are formed by placing them in a perfectly cool 
house, ov in the open air, The latter treatment I should by no 
Means recommend, except as a matter of necessity, where there are 
no means of accommodating jthem in a howse where they will be but 


little under the influence of the sun, or under a temporary covering 
af loose lights, or a-canyas blind that can be put on or. off when aun 
or wet requires it, Camellias out-of-doors when the plants are strong 
and healthy, and comparatively large for the pota or tubs which the 
roots occupy, need to be very carefully treated during the next two 
months ; care must be taken to see that they do not want for water, 
a condition fram which they.are much more kely to suffer than in 
cases in which there is more proportionate reot-space, ” 


Heaths.—All, except the latest spring-flowering sorts, should by 
this time have made sufficient growth to enable them to be set out- 
of-doors, but with the hardest-wooded kinds care should be taken 
not to fully expose them to the sun for thefirat few days, or their leaves 
oiten become so browned ag ta be permanently injured. The dark 
bronzy-green tint which these plants get irom open-air exposure, is, 
when present tea moderate extent, indicative of health, bot not 
when carried too far, as is evident by ‘the foliage when it assumes 
this colour sometimes dying off prematurely, A matter of great - 
importance with these, and ail other hard-wooded plants set out of 
doors, 1s to protect the pots on the side exposed te the sun, asa single 
bright day will frequently have the effect of reducing the roots, 
which in healthy specimens usually lie closely packed against the 
insides of the pots, to a condition which for a time stops their fur- 
ther extension, Young plants placed close together to some extent 
ghicld each other, anc, moreover, the soil contained in thetr pots is not 
usually so full of roots a8 in the case of larger examples, conse- 
quently they are less likely to suffer im this way: 


Greenhouse Campanulas.—The white and blue pyramidal 
varieties of these, uswally treated as biennials, need special attention, 
as they in common with most other plants are this year late and 
small ; nothing must, therefore, be left undone to encourage them to 
acqure size aud strength before autumn, for on this depends the dis- 
play which they will make next summer. Where the sceds were sown 
somewhat late, many may mot get strong enough to flower at all next 
year, but, fairly treated, they will make fine blooming plants the 
year followine—erect columns of flowers 106 it, or 1] ff. in height, 
if kept to a siugle stem and prown in pots sufficiently large, The 
old drooping C. fragilis, now seldom met with, ia one of the moat 
beantifnl long-blooming plania which we have for standing on 
brackets, the edges of ahelves, or in similar positions, where its pro- 
fusely-flowered pendent shoots can be seen to the best advantage, 
aud its colour, paie blue, from its comparative scarcity In. greenhouse 
subjects, makes 1b still further desirable, Jt strikes freely from eut- 
fangs put in any time during the spring and summer in ordinary soil ; 
amali pots 7 in. or 8 in. in diameter are sufficient for even large 
specinens. The plants will last for a number of years. In addi. 
tion te their usefulness for greenhouse decoration, they are amongst 
the best plants that can be used for rooms or windows. 


Lilies in Pots,—These will now require attention ; the necessary 
supporta, consisting of a aingle stick to each stem, should st once be 
put tothem, Where there are several buibs in a pot tt is necessary 
to be careful as to how the sticks are inserted, otherwise the bulhs 
will get injured. Where the plants are strong, and the pots com- 
paratively small for the number of bulbs which they contain, the 
roots will by this time have permeated every particle of the material, 
and even although it contains plenty of manure, it quickly becomes 
lmpoverished so as to insufficiently support the plants. This is par- 
ticularly the case where these beautiful subjects have been treated ag 
they aught to be in oneot their most important requirements, and 
that is not to overpot them. It is questionable if-liquid stimulants 
are of much use in the early stages of the season's srowth ; but when 
the plants have attained the condition above indicated, liquid 
Tanure 1a of the greatest possible benefit in enabling them to retain 
therr lower leaves in a green healthy state until the flowering is over, 
which not only is of importance so far as appearance goes, but is 
equally worth consideration on account of its imparting strength to 
the bulbs for the time to come, for T have invariably noticed that the 
bulbs of Liles which retam their leaves in the healthiest 
state the longest, increase the most in size, and produce a propor- 
tignatcly sreater amount of flower. This particularly applies to the 
varieties of ©. speciosum. Another matter ts to keep them seru- 
pulously clear from insects, az there are few plants that sooner suffer 
from waeglect in this matter. EL. eximium, the earliest bloomed 
plants of L. anratum, and others that have done flowering, so far as 
ther future well-being is eoncerned, require to be justas well treated 
in the matter of attention as to water, so long aga their leaves keep 
green, as they did previous to blooming, T. BaIngs, 


Hardy Fruit. 


The ¢risis aa regarda fruit prospects has now been reached, and it 
is with regret that J] have to express my conviction that 1879 will 
have to be recorded as a year of scarcity, notwithatanding the bright 
prospecta which existed afew weeks ago. Stillitrains; and Straw- 
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berries, though full crops, must suffer; indeed, they have already 
suffered, many having rotted off in a young state. They have to. be 
netted from birds, which are just as troublesome ag in a season of 
drought ; shooting one occasionally frightens many away for some 
time, particularly if the dead bird be exposed as a scarecrow. 
Red and Black Currants and Cherries are also ripening, and 
require protection with netting, or, what is better, gathering 
them, y that are to be netted up for dessert purposes in the 
autumn will require more than the usual amount of attention im 
order fo prevent mildew and decay, which, owing to the excessive 
moisture Poth in the ground and in the atmosphere, are sure to be 
prevalent. As a safeguard the netting should be removed for an 
hour or two whenever the weather is fine and the winds drying, and 
provision should be made for-this by s0 fixing it at firat that 1t may be 
expeditiously removed and replaced aa desired: Apples, Pears, and 
Plums are making most luxuriant but by no means fruitful growth, 
and repression, by cutting back all the most watery and strongest 
shoots, must still recerve attention; but remove a portion ouly at 
one operation, so as to avoid giving a severe check fo. the trees, and 
allow an interval of a week ere another portion is removed, A good 
rule in to take all the strongest shoots first, as these are sure 
to require a second stopping, whilst for the weaker growers once will 
autiice. [fear there ia not much oceasion to recommend thinning 
the fruit, though if any are so fortunate as to need to do this, 1t ought 
to be done forthwith. We have had to thin all trees on walls anda 
few standards. The following kinds of Pears are fruiting well, viz., 
Beurré de Capiaumont, Fasse Colmar, Marie Louise, Jargonetle, 
Easter Beurré, Seckle, Winter Nelis, Glou, Morceau, Pitmaston 
Duchess, William’a Bon Chrétien, Beurré Hardy, and Thompson's, 
Peaches and Nectarines that have been badly affected with blight 
or blter, if now clean—as they will be if remedial measures have 
-been applied—will be making fresh growth, which ought to be lett 
intact till there is danger of overloading, when the removal of surplus 
shoots may take place, and the permanent ones be tied or nailed in, 
in order to forward maturation, for the season is so advanced, that 
even with fhe brightest weather from the present time, they will 
require ali the assistance that can be given them in order to attain 
this object, The final thinning of the fruit should now be done; 
ours—a full crop—were thinned three weeks ago ; for obviously there 
must be less danger.of the fruit failing to pass the critical ordeal of 
stoning when thinned early, Early Apricots are im ther last ewelling 
atage preparatory to ripening ; the fruit should therefore have full 
exposure to any little sunshine there may be, for even in fhe best of 
weather itis difficult to get Apricots to ripen throughout, the side 
next the wall being often hard and green whilst the front is dead 
ripe. Spur in the shoots to within a couple or three leaves of the 
old wood, and tie in all new shoots required tg furnish the wall or 
that are required to take the place of old sputsat the winter pruning; 
for the present these may be tied over the old spurs, the shoots pro- 
duced by the latter bemg kept rubbed off. The leaf-rolling cater- 
pillar has made its appearance ; hand-picking is the only effectual 
mode of getting rid of it, and if this is resorted to as saon as the peat 
is first perceived it will aot be troublesome. WW. 


Parks and Open Spaces. 

Gravel and Tar-paved Walks.—Walks, whether formed 
of gravel or tar-paviug, require some attention at this period of the 
year, as it js extremely uncomfortable to walk upon loose gravel or 
npon tar-paving which, as is too often the case, hag large stones 
showing through the surfaec, To remedy this evil in the case of 
gravel walks, especially those which ara formed of gravel of good 
binding quality, im addition to constant rolling in showery weather, 
the surface should be occasionally strewn over with sea sand or finely 
broken cockle shells. if this is done once a week during the simmer 
months, it will be found to be an immense improvement and greatly 
assist in keeping down weeds, The cost is very trifling, asif cone 
as often as suggested only a Ught sprinkling will be necessary. 
During very dry weather, and when the wind is high, the walks 
should be lightly watered to prevent dust and the fine materials 
placed on the surface from being blown away. ) 

kn the case of tar-paved walks the method of procedure should be 
totally different ; there should never be any loose materials put upon 
the surface. It is quite ast to sprinkle sand or shells upon 
such walks, for the following reasons : it always lies loose ; watering 
‘is destructive to the paving; in case of showers the walks do not 
dry so quickly as when perfectly clean; and the materials are easily 
blown upon the adjacent Grass or along the eclges of the walks, to 
be carried into gullies and drains durmeg the first heavy shower. 
The'best method in my opinion to deal with walks of this descrip- 
tion, when they have become deteriorated from the effects of wear 
or other causes, is to paint them over with gas tar and: cover the 
whole surface over thickly with very fine sea-shelis or sand com- 
posed of fine sharp grit; the two may be mixed im équal proportions 
also wf preferred, When this has become thoroughly set the walks 


should be kept perfectly clean. . This work is inexpensive, and really 
makes an excellent surface upon which to walk. [am very much 
surprised that taxr-paved walks are not more generally made than 
they are, and that those who adopt them should be so careless 
respecting their maintenance, It must be borne in mind that there 
ig no kind of paving which does not require some expenditure to 
keep it in good order, and a great aaving iy effected by so doing. In 
this respect J maintaim that well-made tar-paved walks are tar in 
advance of those made of pravel, ic, the cost of maimtenance Js. 
considerably less, no ollie bene required and no weeding, How 
otten these walks should be painted over very much depends upon 
the materials of which they are composed, I may, however, with 
safety say oncein three years, They should never be made in damp 
places nor under the shade of trees and shrubs, and in every case. 
the drainage must be rapid and perfect. Although some years have 
elapsed since the introduction of this paving, there seers still to be 
a want of Knowledge or care in its manufactare, reatlting frequently 
in failure. Thus, in some instances, tog much far has been used, 
rendering It soft in hot weather; in others, not sufficient to ensure 
a well-bound surface. Sometimes the tar is of bad quality, the 
stoues not thoroughly free from dirt, improperly burnt, or the 
mixing indiffercnély done; these are evils eastly avoidable. In hot 
weather, upon the slightest appearance of tar on the surface, it 
should be covered with fine materials ay recommended after painting, 
In cases where, from an insufficiency of tar, the paving crumbles, rt 
should be dressed over without delay, Where expense Is no object, 
asphalte would make the most durable walks, the cost of mainte- 
nance beng reduced to a minimum. Wood paving might also be used 
with advantage in many positious ; this is fairly durable, and both 
are noiseless. 


Fences.—Good fences are of great importance in public parks 
and open spaces; they should not, therefore, atthis period of the year be 
negleeted. Vences, whether of iron or wood, may, with great arl- 
vantage from a preservative point of view, he painted, tarred, or 
varnished, Stockholm tar being preferable to gas tar for wood fences, 
tree guards, &e.; 1b4s, however, much more expensive. Generally 
speaking, tar should only be used in quite out-of-the-way places: in 
the more conspicuous positions paint or varnish must be the materials 
employed, the most anitable colours being maroon, chocolate, and 
green, the two first for fences and gates, the latter for trellises and 
such like structures. dron fences may very properly have a coat of 
black varnish, a mozt excellent and inexpensive material easily 
applied by an ordinary workman. This is particularly adapted for 
the standards of wire fencing, continuous red and bar feneing, iron 
linrdles, &c. Galvanised fencing is not generally supposed to become 
oxydlised, but in London, whether from the chemical influence of the 
atmosphere or other causes, it docs become injured after a few 
years, more particularly on that side which is most under the influence 
of the sun’s rays; therefore it is advisable to give it a coat of 
varmsh after a few years’ wear, This work not only preserves those 
materials to which paint, &c., is applied, but also adds its quota to 
the appearance of a well-managed park or open space, 


General Work.—Branches of evergreens may now be prnned 
outsgastogiveanaturaland easy outline toshubberies. Edgings of Ivy, 
Kuonymus, Box, &e., which have made young growth freely should 
be earcfully looked over with a view to filing up any bare places, 
taking ont unsightly leaves and useless shoots. Hox may be clipped 
mm the ordinary way, Hedges which are asually maintained tu a 
symunetrical condition, as Privet, Holly, Laurel, Thuja, Quick, &e., 
mist now have their summer clipping, filling up gapa with branches 
by laying them across the opeuings. The only necessary attention 
ta give to trees in streets, avenues, or plantations, is to ensure their 
being seeured from danger iu ease we should experience boisterous 
weather. Lawns must be frequently mown and swept, using the 
roller assiduously in damp weather. Daisies, Dandelions, aud other 
objectionable weeds in Grass must be eradicated on every favourable 
ope taking care to do the least possthle injury to the turf. 
I have found a slight sprinkling of salt beneficial to Grass at this 
season ; if shonld be applied In wet weather. Those who grow 
common spring flowers as Daisies, Pansies, Arabis, Auhvietias, For- 
cet-me-nots, &e,, may now sow seeds in cold frames, pricking them out 
when ready; they will thus make good strong plants by the time 
the bedding plants have played their part. The above may also 
be propagated by means of cuttings or root division ; indeed, seeds 
of most perennials may uew be sown in nursery beds, and a few 
annuals in borders for late dowerine. A mulching of well rotted 
manure given to beds of Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Helichrysuia, 
&c., will materially assist in developing their flowers and deepen- 
mug their colour. tLalkes in which the water is stagnant are often 
covered with conferve, &., at this period of the year, which 
should be removed by means of mowing, raking, &. Ags this 
objectionable vegetation, however, generally arises from germs 
deposited in the mud at the bottom of the lake, if is often ad- 
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visable to thoroughly clean out those which are in a very bad state, 
Lakes should if possible always be formed in those positions best 
calculated te ensure an sbuodant supply of fresh water, either 
from running streams or springs. [(C. Dexnis, 


ROSES. 


Striking Cuttings and Budding.—Both stocks and buds 
are fhis season very backward, and in the north of the kingdom 
the middle of the month will have been reached before there 18 
a chance of doing much budding; no time should therefore be lost 
now as regards this matter. But except in the case of scarce new 
varieties which can be increased faster in this way than by pro- 
pagating them on their own roots, in private places, for which these 
remarks are intended, Roses are very much better on their own 
roots, and if enttings are pot in in avilicient quantities at the 
different seasons of the year, when they will strike, the stock of 
Roses, if wanted in abundance, may in a few years be all had in 
this way. The preat numbers of fine Roses that now exist, of all 
shades and colours, with vigorous strong constitutions, are such 
as to make cultivating weakly flowers a mistake, however beau- 
tiful the individual flowers may be. Iti Is easy to understand 
that those who grow Roses for exhibition should cultivate some of the 
weak-constitutioned sorts, which, when grown in quantities of cach 
variety, often furnish afew extra flue blooms; but no greater error 
cau be committed by those who grow Roses for ordinary purposes 
than cultivating such weakly flowers at all, One of the most sue- 
cessful methods of striking Roses that I have ever found is wher 
the first flowers of the season are over, and when the shoots 
which have borne thom have pushed the second growth, to take them 
off when they have reached a half-ripened condition and insert halt. 
a-dozen cuttings together in 5-in. or 6-in. pots in sandy soil, Place 
them in a cold frame quite moist; shade and keep the frame 
so close that the air given will not cause them to flag, and 
im three weeks’ time the base of the cuttings will be callused 
ever, when, if the pots are then plunged in a slight hotbed and 
treated Like other euttings, they will root directly and make use- 
ful little plants before the autwnn, whereas if put in heat before 
they ave callnged over, three-fourths of them will damp off, 


Mildew on Roses.—The plentiful supply of moisture we have 
had throngh the summer has in a great measure prevented the pre- 
valence of Tildew, Which often makes its appearance in private 
gardens, and is generally much more troublesome there than in the 
Ingre open apaces in which Roses are grown in nurseries, Apart 
from the unsightly appearance which plants so affected have, it does 
them much harm, and completely apoils the antumn bloom which 
ought to be fortlheamme. Therefore, as soon as ever the parasite 1s 
seen, nleans should at once be faken te deatroy if ; anlphur in some 
form, elther dusted on the leaves, or lu water, will be found the best 
remedy. 


Pot Roses.—Planta métended for preducing the first flowers 
ander class after the latest Toa varictics are over out-of-cloors, should 
be well attended ta, removing all the buds that are formed as they 
appear. Keep the foliage clear from red. epider, aphides, and mildew; 
sytinging overhead with weak Gishurst compound will be an effee- 
tual remedy for each of the above pests. The greater portion of the 
stock grows in pots used for forcing will with moat growers be now 
out-of-doors for arest, and it is here, and at this time of the year, 
when they often suffer, especially Irom the attacks of mildew, to 
which the leaves that have been formed under glass are exceptionally 
tiable. It spreads most rapidly, and the only way in which it can be 
coped with 1s to apply the sulphur remedy immecliately a trace of it 
is discovered, for if the planta get much atfected they will be so far 
weakened as to be unable to push strong flowering growth when 
placed in heat. Should any of the young advancing plants need 
more root-room, larger pots should be given them without delay so 
that the soil may got Glled with roots before winter sets in. Roses 
planted out in houses also need constant attention as regards giving 
them manure water when necessary to stimulate stout growth, and 
regularly using the gardon engine or syringe te Keep them clear from 
insects. BAINES, 


Roses at Stapleford.—Mr. Bennett's Roses are very inte- 
resting, and look as if they would prove very valuable, but few good 
blooms were open when I saw them. He has carefully fertilised 
many of them with pollen from other good sorts, and has kept the 
naines of both parents, ancl the characteriatics of both are often seen 
in the offspring. Most of the female parents are Tea Roses, aa they 
secil more freely. President is the dam of many of lis best seed- 
lings, He has propagated only nine to send out, but among the 


stock we saw fowr ar five others very distinct and apparently re- 
markably strong, Hira Hybrids have in many cases the glossy foliage 
aud plaucous stems of Tea Roses, with the sturdy growth of Hybrid 
epee - some, on the other hand, have the slender habit of Tens 
with strong coloured flowers. They seem to be wonderful bloomers, 
never sending up a shoot withouta bud onthe top. His little planta 
of Duke of Connaught, a flue crimson, which he is going to send out, 
are in 24-in. pots, and all crowded together ina house, but they ail 
keep their leaves, and many of them have two blooms, each nearly 
as large as the pot. Our own Roses are just coming out, and are 
very good in colour; but there are very few other flowers. Those 
who are depending on Pelargoniume for flowers will be taken in this 
year,—A. P, 


Roses at the Ascot Nurseries.—The increased demand 
for Roses on their own roots, especially the Tea and Noisette varie- 


" ties, is everywhere apparent, but in none so much so as in the estab- 


lishments where these are crown largely for sale. We recently saw 


-a couple of houses at the Ascot Nurseries filled with 4000 plants of 


Maréchail Niel and Gloire de Dijon grafted at the commencement of 
the year ; they were in G-in, pots, with from two to four shoots each 
about 3 ft. high, and were just about to be moved into §-In, ones, 
and potted down so a8 to get the point of union between plant and 
graft below the soil, which will at once induce the formation of roots 
above the juncture, when virtually they will be on their own roots, 
All the leading Tea varieties are here treated similarly,—P. G-. 


Rose Houses.—Houses built specially for the culture of 
climbing Roses will soon become common in all moderate-sized 
gardens, They apectally commend themselves to amateurs, Inas- 
much as when once the house is erected and planted little else is 
required, fleating is nota necessity, and may be employed or not 
ag may be found desirable. iow span-roofed houses, with roots 
coming down to within 12 in. of the ground, sand with foe of 
ventilation on cither aide, and a sunk path in the middle of the 
house, auswer well. The plants may in some cases be planted out- 
side and some inside, and the sorts should be chiefly Teas of several 
colours, specially those that produce pretty button-hole flowers, 
They should be trained up wires just as Vines are. I shall this 
apring and summer cut, out of a span house not yet half covered, 


oo fifty dozen of Roses, chiefly in a half-expanded condition. — 








Rabbit-proof Plants.—'Salmoniceps ” (p, 452) is mistaken 
In supposing that Lilies enjoy any immunity from the attacks of 
rabbits, Three or four weeks azo I put out some plants of Lilium 
auratum from 1] ft. to 2%, high ona newly turned-up piece of meadow 
land, and, to my annoyance, they were immediately attacked by 
rabbits, and all but five or six eaten nearly down to the ground. The 
plants that were left owed their escape to their being from 13 ft, to 
2 ft, high; but, at the time [ write, these have been reduced to two, 
and they are all that remain of about twenty-five plants which I 
planted out. I sowed seeds of the Canary Flower (Tropeclum pere- 
grinum), which I intended to grow for seed, and these have aleo been 
attacked by these pests. Iam quite at aloss for a remedy, Can 
any of your readers suggest one?—J. M, 

Market Garden Farms,—The following are the prize 
winners in the ‘‘Market Garden Farm” competition, beld in con. 
nection with the International Agricultural Exhibition at Kilburn, 
Section Ii, Class 3.—Market Garden, exceeding 10 and not exceed- 
ing 50 acres, Mr. William John Gay, Barking, first prize ; ‘Mr, 
William Gay, Corbetstye, Romford, second Prize. gootion II, 
Class 4.—Market Gardens above 50 acres. Mr. John Lancaster, 
Vine House, Canning Town, first prize: Mr. Thomas Patch, Barking, 
second Prize. Section Tf]. Class 5,—‘*Market Garden Farms,” 
within 50 miles from the Mansion House.—Mr. H, Swan, manager 
to trustees of late J, Civcuit, Rainham, first prize; Mr, William 
Walter Glenny, Cecil Mouse, Barking, second prize, 


Central Fruit and Vegetable Market.—The Corpora- 
tion of London, at their last meeting, approved the City Architect's 
plans for the erection of the London Central Fruit and Vegetable 
Market, on land adjoining the Central Meat and Poultry Marketa at 
Smuthfield, ati an estimated cost of £115,000. The market will have 
a frontage on four streets or roads, viz,, Charterhouse Street, 
Western Roacway, New Southern Roadway, and Fayringdon Read. 
There will be three principal entrances, on the east, north, and south, 
The plans show an area of nearly 44,000 ft. devoted to wholesala 
market purposes, surrounded by forty-one shops, irouting the several 
streets, which can be usec for retail and other purposes, and these 
occupy an area of some 16,800 ft. The general appearance of the 
building externally will be as similar in character to the other 
markets as the lesa expensive nature of the works will allow. The 
cost of the superstructure is estimated at £115,000, but the land and 
approaches will cost in addition £175,937, 
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PORTOGUESE CALADIUMBS. 


It may be asked why these plants are called Portuguese Caladiuma, 
seeing that the type, of which they are the varictics, is a native of 
Para; ub is, however, fully justified by the fact of these varieties 
having first been produced in Portugal, a country which possesses an 
exceptionably favourable climate for the purpose. M. Bleu, a well- 
known amateur horticulturist, has succeeded in bringing the emi- 
nently ornainental plants forming this proup to the highest state of 
pertection, the apecimens shown by him at the yarious French horti- 
cultural exhibitions always atiracting crowds of admirers. Besides 
the graceful form, the nature and texture of the leaves and the 
exquisite harmony of their colours are objects of admiration to 
everybody. ‘To describe these plants with justice would require the 
use of a whole regiment of superlatives. There is, however, one 
reproach to be made against M. Bleu’s pets. In spite of all their 
other yop aes it must be allowed that their general habit is 
somewhat uniform, and, according to a well-known French proverb, 
‘weariness 1s the child of sameness.” In nearly all the numerous 





Portucnese Caladium, 


varieties which he has grown there is a great similarity of form in the 
leaves, irrespective of their dimensions, they being generally hastate, 
heart-shaped, more or less seolloped, and peltate. Such, generally 
speaking, was the state of things up to i877, when a new type of 
Caladiuin appeared afi the Oporto Horticukural Exhibition, which 
included a whole series of new varieties completely differing im their 
form from anything that had been seen before, Instead of a heart- 
shaped or hagtate leaf, it had a blade more or less spread out without 
appendages, and which appeared to be produced in some sort by the 
elongation and widening of the leaf-stalk, The plants of which we are 
speaking are typified above, and are the result of artificial fecunda. 
tton as carried out by Mr. Jacob Weiss, chief gardcner to the Duke 
of Pamela. They were shown at the Oporto Exhibition of 1877, 
and carried off the gold medal. Some of the more remarkable of 
these plants were afterwards sold in London to Mr. William Bull for 
£50, a sum which Mr. Weiss generously and disinterestedly devoted 
to charitable purposes. 

If these new specimens cannot boast of being comparable with the 
magnificent varices obtained by M. Bleu, they certainly differ from 
them entiyely in their form, The leaves of several of the specimens 
are almost lincar in shape, some of them being from 6 in. te 13 in, in 
length and even longer, Others, again, are move elliptical in their 


character, but the whole of them have the petioles running mto the 
leaf, asitwere, In others, again, the edge of the leaf is distinctly 
scolloped, and although less brilliant in colour than M. Bien’s varie- 
ties, many Of them are vartously tinted, and approach in hue to the 
intense colours of the Parisian Caladinoms, thua showing that progress 
has been made as far aa the change of form goes, which may be con- 
sidered as a decided step im advance. An attentive examination of 
these new forms seems to indicate that the parents of these Portu- 
guese Caladinme are ©, Barilleti and a Hravilian species with leaves 
attenuated at the base, probably C, Wendlandi, but this ia merely a 
supposition. KE. A. CARRIERE, 





COMBRETUM PURPUREUM. 


THi8 18 unquestionably one of the most showy and useful plants 
that can be grown for training up under rafters, as it may he readily 
kept to a limited space, and 1 very floriferous. Except in a few 
instances, cHmbers confined to pots are not seen in good condition, 
from the simple fact that they require ainore extended root-run; a 
check in this way by too preat a restriction is a mistake; for, al- 
though it may make them bloom a little more freely, they wvariably 
ASHE a Very starved appearance-—so much so aa to greatly detract 
from their beauty. The Bougatnvilies, however, is an exception, as 
that cannot well be too cramped, the tendency of this plant being to 
run riot if it has the least liberty. With the Combretum the case 
is different, and the best way of managing this Is to partition off 2 
corner of the floor of the house where it can have proper drainage, 
which may be afforded by a quantity of broken bricks: and, to 
engure the interstices between these being kept open and clear, it 1s 
a good plan when forming the bed to lay some large sods of peat 
over them before the final fling uptakes place, These scttle gradu- 
ally on the top, where they become embedded and leave all hollow 
below, in which statz a border, when go managed, will last for years, 
and always keap sweet and healthy for the roots to feed on. Although 
the Combretum will grow in almost any soil, 1t prefers that which 
contains a good deal of vegetable matter, and where peat can he 
easily obtamed, 1b 1s always acdlvisable to use that prinetpally : but in 
ease of scarcity a good substitute may be found tn a mixture of 
loam and leai-mould, to which should be added about an eighth of 
its buik of sharp sand to ensure perfect porosity. This mixture, 
pressed in firm, will grow the Combretum to perfection : but, lke all 
climbing plants of its class, the great thing 1s to so train tt that it 
may be tully exposed to solar influcnee, the cifect of which is to con- 
solidate and mature the shoots, for, without this, it never flowers 
with anytluny like the frecdom itis capable of, The habit of the 
plant renders it particularly suitable for training up strained wires 
placed within 1 ft. or so of the glass, where, from its favourable 
position as regards hoht, it is sure to le satisfactory. A medium 
temperature, such as that of a cool stove, answers perfectly, and is 
quite enough to keep it in a atate of luxuriant health. ms DD. 


SUMAIER TREATMENT OF INDOOR PLANTS. 


CONSIDERING how much cheaper the culture of various plants, which 
are largely used in greenhonses ancl conservatories in Winter and 
sapling, when planted out during their period of prowth ts, nm com- 
Parison with pot culture, if is strange that this methoc does not find 
more favour, Our forefathers acknowledged its merits, but their 
mncthods of treatment were of too rough and ready a character. 
New Holland and Cape of Good Hope species, Azaleas and Camel- 
has, were by them, soon after the bloom was over, taken outef the pots 
or tubs in which they grew and pot into the mixed herbaceous hor- 
ders, or inte the foremost ranks mn the shrubberies. The labour of 
watering and cleaning them from insect pests was thus very much 
lessened, but it is questionable if the subjects so treated weuld now- 
a-days mnect with the approval of a good plant grower ; for owing to 
the deficiency in the average of gardcn soils of those ingredients ue- 
cessary io proper development of foliage and flower, they would not 
attam to the same beanty as when otherwise grown. Old practi- 
tiouers, } think, failed im not making bede or borders of the mixtures 
of soila that the various classes of plants required. When sach bor- 
ders are made well-drained, where needed, and of materials of not 
too fine a texture, many plants do wonderfully well in them and re- 
ward the cultivator with fine foliage, healthy, green, and free frou 
insects, and if the wood is fully ripened, with abundanee of Hleam, ; 
to ensure the latter, sunny posttigns only should be selected for the 
beds, which should, if possible, run from north to south, Indian 
Azaleas are very apt, after blooming profusely for two or three years, 
to make weak growth, aud very small wiry leaves ; when that hap- 
pens they should be put out inte the border as soon alter flowerin 

aa the weather permits: if well rooted, the outaide of the ball shoul 
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pe loogened with a pointed stick, and m one season their renovation 
will be complete, It will thus be understood that the plants are to 
tigke their crowth out of doors, Herbaceous heaths, of course, re- 


quire a peat-bed-—Abelias, Boronias, Acacias, Hakas, Cytisus, Ci- 
truses, Hoveas, Correas, especially alba for the making of stocks for 
grafting. All these should be planted out, as should also Cantua de- 


pendens, Plumbago capensis, Agnostus sinuatus, Cyelamen of all 
varieties, Rhyuchospermum jasminoides, Bouvardias, FPimeleas, 
Aloes, Pittosporum undulatiwm, Banksias, which are required to 
be crown large, and Eucalyptt, These are but afew of the genera 
which J have so treated, and which have always rewarded me with 
satistactory results. 

Stopping and pinching, when thought necessary, and in the case of 
such subjects ag will bear it, can be done just as well as in pots. But 
this oft reiterated system of constant pinching and pruning back 
leads certainly to the attainment of a greater quantity of smaller 
blooms, but at the sacrifice of the longevity of the plant so treated. 
Graceful tassela, bunches and garlands of bloom partly hidden 
amongst healthy foliage, are objects of greater beanty than the ronnd- 
headed and otherwise traincd monstrosities too often seen. I may 
mention in conclusion that the Camellia does very well planted out, 
but in ne case should it be put ont if it has already made its growth 
under glass, or when an early bloom is looked for; C. simplex 
planted in the form of cuttings in a frame for two summers, and pro- 
tected shghtly from frost during winter, makes strong stacks for 
grafting or inarching. Cinerarias make better plants for winter and 
spring use if planted out toa frame; the leaf is finer, and msect 

ests are less troublesome, The beginning or middle of September 
1s a suitable time to hit and repot all subjects named above that are 
not hardy, and ior a few weeks after they are housed they muat be 
subjected to a close but healthy temperature. 


Jforavic, SYLVESTRIS, 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN, 


Amaryllises as Decorative Plants,—Few plants are 
more deserving of extensive culture than the many beautiful varietics 
of Amaryllis that have of late years been brought prominently imto 
notice. They are so very distinet and majestic in appearance that 
for etther drawing-room or conservatory decoration they are wnsur- 
passed, and as regards cultivation they are shout as easy a class 
of plants as can well be grown, In good loam, rotten manure 
and sand, potted firmly in not over large pots, they will last for 
years, The chief point requiring attention is to perfectly ripen off 
the tobage before they are stored away.—]. Groom. 

Heaths at the Ascot Nurseries.—Amongst the well- 
known kinds of winter-flowering Heaths the two varieties Hyemalis 
and Wilmoreana still keep much more in demand than others ; their 
stout, free-growing habit and equally freedisposition to bloom acecunt 
for this. The same remark applies to the summer-flowering, hard- 
wooded sorts, which, we understand, from the quantity sold, are 
again being much more used for decorative purposes than they have 
been for some years back ; the yellow-flowered E, Cavendishi, and 
the pink and red Yentricosas, such as V. coceinea minor, ¥. grandi- 
flora, and ¥, tincta rubra, have the largest sale,- The stock of Heaths 
in the Ascot Nursery consists of some 35,000.—P, G. 


Pianting out Camellias.—These are slow-growing plants 
in their first stages, but mach may be done to save time by planting 
them out for a couple of years. Atthe Ascot Nurseries the centre 
bed of a large, low, span-rocfed house has been planted with Ca- 
melhas, They were turned ont of 8-1n. pots early last year well 
furnished selected plants; they took freely to the new soil and 
made strong growth, awy over-lnsuriant shoots being shortened : 
this season they have made even greater progress; m iact have done 
as Tich in the two years as would have been possible in four under 
pot culture. Hvery other plant will now, as soon as its bude show 
a disposition fo form, be taken up and potted, and the others will 
be allowed to grow and flower until they are again short of room, 
when more of them will be aimuilarly potted.—F, G, . 


Anzstochili at Home.—Mr, W. B&B, Freeman, well known as 
a plant collector in India, writes, regarding the natural habitats of 
Anetochili, that he has found them at an elevation of from 3000 ft. 
to 4000 ft. above the sea-level, and most frequently in ravines near 
mountainatreama, Though thetemperature must fall much below freez- 
ing in winter, the plants are never exposed to the direct influence of 
frost, being sheltered by trees. The maximum temperature pro- 
bably never exceeds 70° Fabr,, and this can only be for an hour or so 
in the day. They grow freely in a temperature of 65°, and rot off 
very quickly if any decayed vegetable matter or mildew is allowed 
to accumulate about the stem. They should never be allowed to dry 
up, though'iree drainage is undoubtedly essential, The soilin whieh 





they ave found growing is a combination of peat and vegetable 
mould.— Florist. 

Odontogiossum vexlllarium,—This, when strong, beara 
five, six, or seven flowers to a spike, the terminal blossoms being 
somewhat smaller than those at the commencement, ‘There are 
generally two or more up to 21x or seven spikes to a strong pseudo. 
bulb. The colour varies from the palest jo a deep rose, and it ig 
remarkable that the depth of: colour varies much in the same plant 
in different years. My Orchid grower thinks that the tint of rose is 
deepest when the flowers open m a brisk heat; but I am not clear as 
to this yet, Itis generally supposed that this Odentoglossum re- 
quires the heat of a Mexican houge, in winter at all events, I 
believe that a few clegrees, any 5° Fahr., more heat than we give to 
such of its congeners as O, Alexandra are advantageous toit: but 
it is very lable to thrips, which greatly disfigure its beautiful 

Ieucous foliage, and it will certainly thrive side by side with 

. Alexandra.—Trevor Lawrence, Burford Lodge, Dorking. 

Grevilea Mangiesi.—This is one of the rarest and most 
graceful of all greenhouse ehrubs, its thin, twine-like branches 
droopmg from 4 it. to & ft., being clothed with fresh green leaves 
and tuay clusters of white flowers. Although -so distinct and bean- 
tint if 1s one of those plants which do not succeed well m our 
greenhouses without some special assistance in the way of propaa- 
tion and after culture. Propagation is not so very difficult to effect 
by means of enttmgs treated much as one would treat those of 2 
Heath; but gearcely one plant m twenty so increased will survive 
long enongh to form a specimen like that in the Dublin Eoyal Botanic 
Gardens, which is no doubt a prafted plant, Seedling plants of 
Grevillea robusta, trained as standards, form excellent atocks for 
this weeping plant, than which in’ its own distinct way no green- 
house shrub can possibly be more lovely or desirable.—F, W. EB, 

Fuchsia corymbifiora.—The melination to prefer the new 
to the old in plants often leads te good old decorative subjects being 
either forgotten entirely or relegated to the collections of the curious 
rather thau of the general cultivator. AH who have seen the Fuch- 
slas in the conservatories at Hatfield or at Chiswick House will 
know how beautiful they are in the form of climbers, and as a tillar 
plant Fuchsia corymbifiora is now a beatiful sight in one of the 
conservatories ai Glasnevin. Trained erect to a height of 10 ft. or 
more, and ite growth then allowed to arch or fall unrestraimed, 16 is 
exceedingly graceful, cach branchlet being weighted down by great 
clusters of tubular flowers, vivid crimson in colour and about 4 in, 
in length, Treated in this way it 1s a sight worth going miles to see, 
Although long introduced, 1t is by no means rare; but it is only ag 4 
large apecimen that 1t is secu to the best advantage,—B, 

Rusegellia juncea. as a Basket Plant.-—Basket culture is 
better adapted for showing off the graceful drooping habit of this 
plant than pot culture, under which the long branches must have 
support of some kind. Then, too, when the basket is well covered, 
cue may occasionally steal a long trailing piece for mixing with cut 
fowers, for which purpose the graceful sprays are peculiarly fitted. 
The plants shonld be grown in pots the first year, or till they are 
strong andl well established. Wore baskets are beat, using plenty of 
Moss for linmg them—as this will be necessary, not only for keeping 
in the soil, but to prevent the earth drying too rapidly, One or 
more plants may be planted in each basket as may be necessary, It. 
is, however, always best to fill the baskets tolerably full at starting, 
as they are effective Immediately. Until the basket is well covered, 
the young shoots should be pegged over the sides and the bottom ; 
afterwards permit them to grow as they ike. The Rugsellia is classed. 
ag a stove plant in catalogues, but when established it may he moved 
to the conservatory. It is easily propagated ; young shoots strike 
freely, It also often strikes root at the points where they touch the 
soil or Moss.—E. Hospar. 

Boronia mecastigma.—Amongst the numerous Australian. 
plants that we now possess for greenhouse decoration perhaps none 
bas attracted more attention than the subject of the accompanying 
illustration, not on account of the colour of its blossoms, which 
are far from showy, but on account of the delicious aromatic perfume 
exhaled by them and the graceful habit of the slender branches on 
which they are produced, In its native habitat it grows about 2 ft. 
high, and has twiggy, crect branches on which, during spring and 
carly suinmer, are copiously produced amall bell-shaped blossoms 
of a maroon-purple tint outside and preenish-yellow within. Jt is 
anative of King George's Sound and neighbouring distrieta, whence 
it was originally sent to this country by Baron von Mueller, This 
and the Roay Horonia (B. elatior), of which a coloured illustration 
was given in Tor Garpen, Vol. X., Plate XXXIX., are two of the 
roost desirable preenhouse plants with which we are acquamted, 
The -plant that furnished the spray from which our weedcut was. 
prepared was growing in Messra, Veitch & Sons’ nursery, at Chelsea, 
who have repestedly exhibited this Boronia at the various metro- 
politan shows during the past few yeara, : 
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Chamedorea Hartwegi.—It is the elegant or the majestic 
habit of Palms, and: the conspicuous character and freshness ‘of: 


their. leaves, which distinguish them as decorative plants. Some 
Palms also possess floral charms, in. which respect none are more 
beautiful than Chamdorea Hartwegi, which develops its branched 
spadices, studded with numerous orange-coloured petala, during 
winter and spring. The male plants are more ahowy than the female, 
but when the former have shed their bloom, the latter become orna- 
mental by the production of fruit, which remains till the close of 
the autumn, The Chamedorea is.a native of the Caraccas, an ele- 
vated region near the coaat of Veneguela, 10° north latitude, conse- 

uently it thrives best in a stove or an. intermediate house. Plants 
oft. high and upwards make good flowering spectmens; but in order 
to secure an.effective display, three conditions are essential—namely, 
liberal supplies of water and of liquid manure during the time of 
active. growth ; exposure to dir and sunlight, so far as this can be 
doue without scorching ; aud, lastly, the destruction of seale and 
bug, which often lodge unobserved in the axila of the leaves. Stan- 
dard plants will succeed for several years in a 10-in. pot, but to 

reyent ita becoming too dry during the heat of summer, I place 
flats below them. The soil should consist of a good fibry loam with 
a little sand added, and the potting muat be firmly done. T[erti- 
Hsation is effected simply by a a two sexes so that the pollen 
falls on the female spadiz; but the operation must be performed 
when the stigms ia well seen; and when the stamens will bear a 
touch with the point of a knife. Our planta have bloomed im sueces- 
sion since November, and those which were fertilised are swelling 
their friuit.—JameEs Scort, in Phe Gardener, 

‘“Hremurus Ho- . 
bustus in Ame- 
rica.—This is one of 
the noblest and hand- 
somest members of the 
Tily family, and is a 
native ot Turkestan. It 
bloomed here last year, 
ior the first fime {so far 
as J know) on the Ame- 
Tican eontment. I re- 
eerved the bulb from 
Max Leichthn in the 
autumn of I877, and - 
treated it as a ‘cool’ 
pot plant till the eprin 
of 1878, when I plante 

if In ita present place in 
the out-door rockery. 
‘There 1b grew robustly, 
hore a scape 6 ft. high, 
and was im blossom cu- 
ring the first fortnight 
‘In June, It also ripened 
# considerable quantity 
of seeds, Encouraged 
by the possession of 


Plenty of seed, and the belief that the Eremurus ought to be hardy, 


‘coming a8 it does from the home of Tulips and several other hardy 
plants, [ ventured to leave it owt over winter, and fortunately suc- 
ceeded, This spring it came up with a vaatly invigorated constitu. 
tion and appearance, and is now (second week in June) in the glory 
of full bloom, It has a large tuft of many stout, linear, radical leaves 
3 ft. long by 24 in. to 3 in, wide, and a scape 8} it. high, termina- 
tmg in a dense raceme 3} it, long, containing over 400 pale pink 
flowers, of which from 120 to 140 are in bidom at one time. Each 
blossora is about 13 in. -across, It lasts in beauty more than a fort. 
might, and presents such a striking appearance from a distance, that 
people passing along the street, and who seemingly care no more 
about garden plants than they do sbout the stones on tha road, hitch 
their teams and come in to see what sort of plant it is. Eremurus 
turkestanicus is an equally rare species from the same habitat as E. 
robustus, and growing near by it, and under the same conditions has 
also proved as hardy and thrifty, though by no means such a strong 
growing or ornamental plant, It starts earlier into growth, and is 
done blooming by the time E. robustus begins. Its blossoms are dark 
red and brown, ona ]6-in. raceme, terminating ascape 4 ft. high, 
and now it 1s bearing soms seed vessels, It bloomed this spring for 
the first time here.—W, Fatconen, in Country Gentleman. 











White-flowered Borage.—When at Barcelona on May &, I 
found on the rocks between the fort and the sea several plants of the 
white variety of the common Torage (Borago officinalis), I 
succeeded in bringing plante home in good condition, and they are 
now in full bloom. Itis.a very delicate and beautiful plant,—H, 
Hanrtz Crewe, Drayton-Beauchamp Rectory, Tring. 


THE BALANCE OF 





Boronia merastigms. 


BEAT, LIGHT, AND MOISTURE 
IN FORCING. 


THE adjustment of these agenta in forcing fruits and flowera under 
eae is 4 nice problem that can only be approximately determined 

y long experience ; but as the gardener has to trust largely to his 
assistants——who, though they may be willing enough, are ay 
learners only—he cannot fully utilise his experience in this way, It 
bas been said that the temperature should always be in proportion te 
the ight let in, In making atch an observation one ae that every- 
thing depends, in fact, upon the intelligence and perceptions of the 
practitioner, My own conviction is that more harm is done 
to plants under glass hy the ill-balanced conditions of heat, light, 
and moisture, than by any other single cause, A Cucumber or a 
Vine, for example, when growing out-of-doora, in favourable seasons 
seldom or never suffers from weakness or debility in the foliage, and 
can bear Various vicissitudes of weather with comparative impunity ; 
but under glasa if cannot. Alternations of dull and bright 
weather, ad every gardener knows, cause much mischief, and the 
evils acerumg therefrom are in most cases aggravated by conditions 
greatly under the gardener’s control. I¢ is questionable if any real 
advance is made by keeping up high temperatures during dull 
weather, or if it be advisable to exceed the right temperature very 
much by fire-heat alone. On the other hand, during sunny weather, 
if constant, such things as Vines and Peaches, and many kinds of 
stove and ereenhouse plants, will stand an intensity of sunlight that 
ig surprising, if they have been prepared forit by srowth made under 
favourable circumstances. I have subjected Melons and Pine plants 
day after day toa tem- 
perature of 115° and 
120° in bright weather 
without the slightest 
injury to the foliage, 
but always abated the 
temperature greatly at 
night or during dull 
days, making up for the 
logs of time when the 
sun shone. These ex- 
treme day temperatures 
were, however, only 

iven when crops were 

eing pushed on as hard 
ag we dared, and I do 
not recommend such 
hich figures, or anything 
like them, in ordinary 
practice. This season 
has been an execedingly 
trying one for forced 
plants. In my own case 
low temperatures may 
be said to have been 
the rule, tlere has been 
so much dull. weather ; 
and for the same reason forcing has been conducted on the ‘‘ dry” 
principle, but little moisture having been given to Vines and Melons, 
&e, Evaporating troughs have long since been removed from the 
houses where portable, and fixed troughs have been kept empty from 
the beginning, yet I never saw the foliage or crops look more 
promising. Melons are splendid, 

Respecting the adjustment of heat, light, and moisture in their 
relations to each other in plant culture, if seems to me that the great 
want of the present time ia an instrument for vauging the intensity 
of the light, and which would be a guide to those in charge of hot- 
houges, just as the thermometer is in the matter of temperature, 
We all know pretty well that when we trust to out sensations to 
gauge the temperature we are apt to deceive ourselves very much, 
and I have a suspicion that a light measure would alter our practice 
In many things. Lam not aware whether any such instrument 1s m 
existence or not, thongh I believe photographers have means of esti- 
mating the intensity or quality of light to some extent: but the man 
who who will furnish us with such an appliance would benefit gar- 
deners, and himself also, I hope. Is W. 


re 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


Ix Tue Garpen (p. 494) in an article ou heating by hot water the 
following passage occurs: ‘Suppose that an opening is made in a 
hot-house wall at the floor-level, and another in the opposite wall at 
the top; a current of air will enter at the bottom, and, pageing in a 
straicht line to the top opening, escape thereat, the rate at which it 
travels being proportionate to the difference in temperature of the 
outside and Inside atmospheres, To secure an even distribution Of 
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ventilating effect throughout the houge, the ventilating mlets and 
exits taust be set at regular distances, and the total area of the inlets 
should be anore than that of the exits, to prevent back-draught.” 
It is the last sentence of this quotation to which I wish to draw 
particular attention, It is satisfactory to see that demonstrated 
precisely—-or scientifically, as one might say—-which one has prac- 
tised for long and recommended to others as correct practice. The 
advice given in the above quotation just amonuts to this—that m 


ventilating Vineries ov other fruit-houses as they are at present con- - 


structed most air should be admitted at the bottom or front 
ventilators, and least at the back, a practice which I bave over and 
over again recommended in the culture of hot-house fruits of all 
hinds, and which has been as emphatically condemned by others, 
and by some uoted cultivators too. In fact, the contrary practice 
to that recommended by Mr. Woodroffe is enforced in the 
great majority of instances, gardeners having some wnaccount- 
able prejudice against giving front alr. Top or back venti- 
Intora are always opened first, and when those cannot be 
opened much further the lower or front shutters are opened 
alittle. Yet the results of this practice are exactly what Mr. Wood- 
rotfe describes: there is an undue back-dranght: the consequences 
are seen in the state of the trees at the top and bottom of the house 
—one portion of the stems is half starved and the other roasted. 
To etqyualise the temperature of lean-to or span-roofed houses in which 
the pipes are placed close to bottom ventilators, I cstimate that a 
third at least more air should be given at the front thanat the back : 
it in practice I exceed this myself, early in the season particularly. 
It was uot, however, through reasoning the matter out, 4s your cor- 
respondent bas done, but 1 waa led to adopt the practice through 
observation of the effects of the different eystems on the inmates of 
hot-houses. in the case of plant-houses where the atde shelves are 
close to the ventilitora, tlhe plan of giving more front than back air 
docs not answer so well, but thatis the fault of the construction of 
the house and not of the ventilation, J.5. W, 


_— 


M. ANDRE ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


Toe remarks made in Tar Garnoey of the 7th June {p. 447) on my 
treatise on parks and gardens and their design were very gratifying 
tome. Praise and criticiem coming from an artist who has been so 
long fueile princeps arnong the landscape gardeners of England should 
be welcomed with interest and respect. J therefore thank Mr, 
Marnock for having given such a favourable opinion of my ““Lraité des 
Pares ct Jardins.” [tig well for the readers of THuiranpen to have 
the artiatic ideas of aman who hasdone so much for the art of garcden- 
ing in England, and particularly when itis known that up to the 
present time he has published nothing on the subject. Mr. Marnock 
very kindly remarks that my book will have a large influence on the 
Jandacape gardening of France, and the terms im which he speaks of 
mIny work were very agreeable to me. I must equally thank him, 
too, for having expressed frankly his criticism in regard to certain 
points which he considers defective. He chiefly charges me with 
forming too many walks and drives, which, he says, destroy all 
freedom of view, and quotes Plate IV., page 383, in corroboration of 
this statement. lam glad of an opportunity to explain this matter, 
In order to show that my ideas in this respect are, with certain 
slight exceptions, similar to those of Mr. Marnoek. I am so fully 
persuaded that unity and sunplheity as regards effects and ampliinde 
of view should dominate m landscape resets , that I have repeated 
these precepts in nearly every page of my book. I do not want to 
bring forward statements from my ‘‘ Treatise” to confirm what I say ; 
but I may perhaps be permitted to quote the following (p. 376); ‘‘ Too 
many curvilinear walks make garclens resemble a horse-training estab- 
lishment. Walks and drivea ouglit to lead naturally and agreeably to 
the desired place. To multiply them without reason is a fault very 
often committed both in France and in Germany, The opposrte 
excess obtains in England, where frequently parta of parks very 
agreeable are inaccessible from want of approaches, the landscape 
effect only being studied. The happy medrum is to form convenient 
and spacious drives and walks wherever there are interesting objects 
to visit, and to let them be seen as little as possible. The means to 
obtain this result are, among others, the judielous employment of 
ecreens and plantations, a slight depression of the surface of the 
walks or drives compared with that of the general level of the lawns 
around,” &e. 


No doubt it is well to hide walks as much aa possible, and to pre- 
vent them from intruding upon and destroying fine landscape scenes, 
but in our effort to secure ample and quiet views If is casy fo get into 
another kind of excess, and to place the garden on the same level as the 
sketch of a picture, which is to be seen from only one point of view. 
I gave an example of this kind of excess when I compared im several 
vlaces the actual mode of tracing employed by landscape gardeners 


in Germany, England, and France, snd illustrated the subject by 
three engravings (see pp. 393, 394, and 396), I showed there that 
the first of these plans—the German one—presented a surface ali 
cut to pieces, views little studied, and « total absence of sny harmony 
in composition. The second—the English plan—is one of Mr. Mar- 
nock’s own, althovgh I did not name him in connection with it, as I 
had a slight criticism to make in regard to it, I remarked that in 
this park we found great simplicity in tts details and special severity 
as regards the absence of walks—a severity which was carried out to 
an excessive degree, because 1b destroyed the means of getting easily 
about the various parts of the grounds a little way from the house, 
What seemed to have concerned him most was the creation of bean- | 
tiful views fram one point only—that of the terrace. The third plan 
—the French one—is mainly devoted to graceful curvilinear walks 
and drives, which also cut the landscape into childish details. I 
added, as a conclusion, that a HepPy medium between these three 
examples would constitute a satisfactory garden plan without losing 
the character of any of the styles, and that perhaps such a garden 
would be that of the future, 

But, it may be said, why preach oe you do not practise? 
Axe the parks you have laid out and the views you have published im 
conformity with the principles which you have laid down? I have 
always tried to make them so; but I have not mada ancceeded in 
persuadings my readers to examine attentively my descriptions. If 
this had been done in Mr, Marnock’s case, he would have seen, m 
speaking of the La Chassagne (Plate IV., p. 760), that I said 
myself that its plan would seem ‘‘ bizarre” if the fact were lost: 
sight of that the ground waa very undulating and varied ta excess. 
All the southern part of the park was on a very steep slope, which 
justifies bringing the walks nearer each other and their apparent 
parallelism. It is, therefore, difficult to criticise thia properly from 
plans only. Something may be said in the same way in reference 
to the Central Park, New York, and similar works, the plans of 
which seem cut in pieces, whereas In reality vast spaces Lave been 
reserved, so that the breadth and unity of the seenes shonld not be 
spoiled. 

it may be seen in various parts of my book (pp. 755 and 763) that 
T attack without pity the exaggerated cutting up of lawns. It will 
be admitted that it is very difficult to form a fair judgment on such 
delicate matters without seeing the parks and gardens referred to, 
and of which the plans very often give an imperfect idea. With 
these slight reservations I completely agree with Myr. Marnock’s way ~ 
of looking at such work, and the book which I have just published 
is, n ite entirety, really an advocacy of Nature in the formation of 

ardens. Jo wonld not, however, wish to wholly exclude architecture 
rom our art, but I have often said that it should only be introduced 
with great reserve and with consummate sxill. 
E. ANDRE, 





—_—_—- 


Chinese Botanical and Horticultural Literature.— 
A writer in Der Deutsche Garten states that the imperial library of 
China contains 15,600 works on the cultivation of flowers and botany, 
whereof about 400 are devoted to the Rose alone. Such quantities of 
Roses are grown in the Emperor’s gardens tliat the sale of the essence. 
prepared therefrom annually brings £5000 into the treasury, Talking 
of Chinese botanical literature reminds us that the Japanese have 
already adopted the botaniecsl nomenclature recognised in Europe, 
and their illustrations of the fora of Japan, to which the Latin names 
are attached, are exceedingly good. 


Hifects of Drought on Plants.—The amount of drought 
which some plants will bear with impunity ls surprising. Dr. G. 
Schweinfurth, in Petermano’s *‘ Mittheilungen,” gives an account of 
hia recent journey across the Arabian desert from Heluan to Qeneh, 
and mentions gome interesting facts concerning the vegetation, In 
Wady Qeneh, he states, no rain had fallen for six years, but some 
Acaciag and Tamarisks were still green and flourishing and appa- 
rently unaffected, whilst the last traces of herbaceous planta had dis- 
appeared. Jn amore favoured part he found the valleys covered 
with Salvia palestina, a very handsome species 3 fi, high, with a 
profusion of sky-blue fowers.—Gurdeners’ Monthiy, 


Cut Flowers for Hospitals.—The practice of sending ent 
flowers to hospitals is becoming more and more general every year, 
and « preat boon to fhese institutions they are, for by no one are 
flowers more highi 4 saa than by thelr invalid immates. 
Amongst the most Ties. contributors to such places is Mr. Joseph 
Stevens, who hag for some years past sent from his oo at Byfleet 
as many a3 two hundred, and even more, good-sized basketfuls of evt 
flowers during the season—an example well worthy of imitation. We 
learn too from Mr. Stevens that most of the railway companies have, 
for the last two years or so, carried all parcels containing flowers or 
fruit for the hospitals at half the ordinary parcel charges.—W. G. 


JULY 19, 1879.] 
OUTLINES OF THE PARTS OF PLANTS. 


Tae figure or outline of a leat, a leaflet, a petal, or any other part of 
a plant ia of great importance in deseriptive botany, though im each 
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ease it is subject to more or less variation. In most plants the 
amount of variation is not great, and few words are needed to indi- 
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cate the shape of the leaves, &c. There is sometimes a considerable 
diversity in the root-leaves and uppermost stem-leaves of herbaceous 
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plants, and itis usual to describe root and stem leaves separately, 
albeit there is generally a gradual transition from one to the other. 
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On the other hand, Lehneria umbeillata, an Indian Cacurbitaceous 
plant, presenta almost every coucetvable form of simple leat, insomuch 
that the leaves can only be described as polymorphous or panto- 
morphous. There is an admirable contrivance in Professor Ohiver’s 
*‘ Lessons in Elementary Botany” for showing most of the principal 
forms with their designations at a glance, which is reproduced here. 
The terms apply equally to any flat parts of a plant, to simple 
leaves, the leaflets of compound leayes, to stipules, bracts, neta 
sepals, &c., and the same terms are employed to indicate the general 
outlme of an organ, whether the margin be entire, or toothed, or 
lebed, There are three groups of shapes, connected, of course, by 
every intermediate gradation. Thus in fig, 1 the forms are of the 
same breadth throughout their length, or broadest in the middle. 
in figs. 2 and 3 the broadest part is below the middle; and in fig. 4 
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tlie broadest part ts above the middle. When one term inadequately 
describes the shape of a single leaf, &c., it is usual ta combine too, 
as ovate-lanceolate, Lnear-lanceolate, cordate-ovate, &c. ; and when 
the leaves or other organs of a plant vary, we say from linear ta 
oblong or lanceolate, as the case may be, W. B, Hewsier. 





or. SWITHIN’S DAY. 


THE rainfall a apparently to continue as vigorously ia July 
asin June, if it happen that the flood-gates of hearen are still 
open on or during St. Swithin’s day, there will be many superstitious 
people who, in addition to their present discomfort, will have the 
melancholy satisfaction of considering a downfall for forty days 
longer an absolute necessity ; therefore, in the hope of dispelling 
somewhat the clouds, I propose, with permission, to say afew words 
as to the true state of the case, We all know the pepular lines— 

St. Swithin’s day, if thou do’st rain, 

For forty days it will remain : 

St. Swithin’s day, if thou be fair, 

For forty days it will rain no mair, — 
but we do not all know the reasons why we should not lay much 
stress upon them, 

First,—®8y whose authority is tt, we may ask, that St. Swithin is 
ailowed of allsaints in the calendar to be supreme in matters of 
weather? Other nations have their gloomy days, and, I may add, 
their gloomy saints with conflicting claims. The French, for in- 
stance, have two or three :-—. 

S't) pleut le jour de St, Médard ae Sh, 

aaa qlarante jours plas tard : 

Sil pleut le jour cla St. Gervais et de St. Protais (Fune 1), 
Il pleut quarante jours apres. 

Secondly.—The ‘trough’ or coffin of St. Swithin was more: 
from the outside to the ineide of the church at Winchester wie 
lith of July, 97] 4.p., some hundred years or more after lis burial, 
Now, the popular story is that the proceedings on this occasion were 
much disturbed by heavy rain, and that {awing, I suppose, to the 
disgust of the saint) the weather has ever since for forfy subsequent 
days been governed by its own conduct on that particularone, But 
what was that day? It was the 15th, old style: that is, the 27th 
now. Is, therefore, the weather now-a-days to follow, not merely 
the translation of the saint's body, but also the subsequent trans. 
lation of the date itself, or is it to desert the saint and cleave te the 
original date, that knows him no longer, as its day of departure ? 
This difficulty alone might comfort the most superstitions, 
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Thirdly.—A quotation from ‘‘rare Ben Jonson,” a century and a 
half before the adoption of the new style, proves that the 15th was 
old style (‘* Heery fan out of his Humour,” Act 1, s, 3} :— 

* Sordide (reacing an almanac}.—_O, here, St, Swathin’s, the xv- 
day—vratiable weather, for the most part rain: good. For the most 
partrain! Why, it should rain forty days after now, more or less ; 
it was a ule held afore I was able fo hold a plough, and yet here are 
two days no rain, Ha! it makes me muee.”’ 

Fourthly.—Perhaps the common-sense view is that aftera dry 
epring the chances are in favour of a wet time after the middle of 
July. That the contrary may now be the case will be the earnest 
degre of all, but the probability of dry or wet must be left ior 
the prophecies of the scientific and the weatherwise, Meanwhile, 
if can do ne harm tobeg St. Swithin fo be propitions, unless, 
indeed, lie desire to bear the blame of a drowning world upon his 
shoulders.—J, E, O., ffaidey? 


Isend you a memorandum of the results, reported some 
years ago, of twenty years’ observation af Greenwich coneerning St. 
Swithin'’s Day. There were sik years in which ram fell on &t. 
Swithm’s Day. Daring the forty days immediately following the 
loth of July in these six years collectively rain fell on 110 days. Bt. 
mwithin's was a dry day in fourteen of the tirenty years. Tain fell, 
in the subseqnent 14 « 40 days, on 267 days. Now, 110 divided by 
6b equals 18 and 14-4¥uds. ; 267 divided by 14 equals 19 and 3-42nda, 
so that more rain fell in the forty days following St. Swithin, on an 
average, i the years in witch that day was dry than m which 16 
was wet. Therefore the acage ig nought In every Wlew of it.— 
ALIQTIS, in Simes. 
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THE POTATO CROP IN THE MIDLANDS. 


{Tr ig instructive in a season like the present to note the effects of 
the weather upon the Potate crop. A Potato that will grow with 
Wigour under unfavonrable conditions must be the best Potato to 
plant generally where a crop is desired, for if wecan but get tops we 
will cet Potatoes im more or less abundance. In 4 quarter planted 
here early in May, which was as soon as we cared go on the gronnd, 
there is a marked difference in the appearance of some of the varie- 
ties, and I may just state that our climate is one of the latest and 
coldest in England. Among earlies Veitch’s and Rivers’ Royal Ash- 
leaf and Mona’s Pride look middling and all about the same, but are 
very late, Dalmahoy, from excellent Scotch sets, is affected with 
the ‘‘eurl,” which is spreading and getting rapidly worse, many 
planis being already ruined by it. Liability to “ curl” is the worst 
fault belonging to this otherwise favourite variety, York Regents 
look considerably better, but sre alsosuitering from weaot of warmth, 
Porter's Mxecelstor looks weak and bad, and will nof produce 
tach. Schoolmaster promised nuddling at the outset, but is begin- 
ning to look sickly, and will be an indifferent crop if the weather 
does not quickly mend, Magnum Bonum looks wonderfully well, 
and is much the best of the lot, as yet showing no signs of suifering, 
Tt is evidently one of the hardiest kinds, Champion and Grampian 
come next, and are shorter in the stem than Masnum Bonum, but 
look as well otherwige. Iwish half the quarter or more had been 
planted with these three sorts, On an early border where the sets 
were sprouted some inches before planting, Kidneys look much better, 
antl area imonth before the main crop of the game kind, which were 
planted out carlicr but not sprouted. The common Ashleaf is the 
most robust of the lot by a good deal, Mona’s Pride is next, anc Bel- 
voir Prolific and French Prolific third. These last two are grown 
together, and I cannot at present distinguish the slightest difference 
between them in foliage, halt, flower, or crop. egin to suspect 
they are the same. T had the one from an Knghsh house and the 
other from a Scotch firm, and both guaranteed trne. This deserip- 
tion of the crop, I may state, applies to other gardens in the neigh- 
bouthood, The weather has been most unfavourable—vwet and eald. 
For the past week or more the thermometer has gone down every 
night to 44°, 45°, and 48", and this in July. Lam assured that snow 
waa observed to fall two or three days ago on the lille a few miles 
of, and J am disposed te bcheve it. For days we have had a snowy- 
looking aky, but to-day the wind has veered round trem north to 
south-east, and we have torrents of rain agam, Over 7 in, of rain 
have fallen within the last six weeks. J, 8 
Smefield, 





Best Time to Sow Pareley.—The last week in July, or it 
muy be a Httle earlier or later according to the season or locality, 1s 
the best time to sow Parsley, I have a bed of the Fern-leaved 


variety that was sown last year about the time I have stated, which 
all through this cold ungenial season has given ua an abundance of 
handsome curled leaves, and not 5 per cent. of the plants have or 
will run up to flower this year. It is the missing of the uaual time 
of flowering that makes it ao valuabie, and this is brought about by 
sowing later than the usual or natural time. Every plant that was 
sown, early last spring has ‘‘ bolted” anc been cleared away, I have 
acopted this plan for years, and invariably find this crop far more 
vahtable than sowimg in spring. I intend lifting some of the roots 
by and by, euting off all the large leaves, and planting them 1 ft, apart 
in some convenient place where a frame or some other shelter can be 
placed over them af the approach of bad weather. In addition to 
this supply, two or three dozen roots will be potted into 6-in, pota, 
to be prepared for all emergencies.--E. Hospay. ; 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


meakale from Seed,—‘'s, D.” (p. 26), in estimating the qua- 
lities of Seakale from seed versus roots, forects tavo or three important 
points. ‘‘ Seedlings,” he aays, ‘‘at a year old, have only one crown, 
whereas plants obtained from roots have two or three ; and therefore 
the yield from the same amount of ground may be safely reckoned at 
two-thirds more in favour of the plants from roots ;” a statement by 
no means correct : indeed, I will undertake to grow as many single 
seedling plants in the same space of ground as ‘8, 1D.” will grow 
crows, under equal conditions ; and the seedlings will be as good, 
and probably better, than the crowns. Itis well known that culti- 
vators thin out on the ground according to the crops, and J did not 
think it necessary to refer to such an obvious practice in the case of 
Seakale from seed, ‘'S, D.” further says that ‘* plants from roots 
are up and growing before seedlings are above the ground.” Justso ; 
but the seedlings overtake and usually outgrow the plants from roots. 
Lobelias propagated from slips, as **S, D,” knows well, and many 
other plants besides ‘‘are up and above ground” before acedlings ; 
but by the end of the season the latter will have made twice as much 
srowth as the cuttings, for which reason cuttings In that case 
are preferred. Seodlings are always the most vigorous, The fact 
that ‘8. D.” plants his roots onky | ft. apart, gives one a good idea 
of his plants. Most people find it necessary to Allow 2fi and 
24 ft. between the rows, and I have covered the ground with geed- 
ngs 2 it. by 2 ft., and the leaves were overlapping each other then, 
Lrecommended the plan of growing seedlings annually for forcing 
the same year as a good one for those who could not afford space to 
have two plantations on the ground, and I can with the utmost con- 
fidence recommend it wherever the climate is ordinarily favourable 
aud the soil good, The culture that the market gardens give should 
produce grand plants.—J, 8, W, 


Peas in Pots.—There is something novel in the culture of 
Peas in pots for the production of an early crop under glass, but 
there is nothing more simple, and it ia ovly a question of room, 
Dwarf kinds such as Unique, Early Gem, and Blue Peter, that 
usually grow 20 in, in height, will, in pots, not grow taller than 24 in, 
if the plants be kept near the glasa, and have sufficient air. In rais- 
ing a quantity Lhave found it to be the best and simplest plan to sow 
picked seed singly in small pots, and when in a gentle heat these are 
ready to repot, as they will bein about three weeks, to give them a 
singic shift inte J-in. potas, in which the plants will do well, J have 
found the support of a single stick to which the haulm is ficd at in- 
tervala to be ample, and if the plants produce aide shoota ever so 
freely, as good branching kinds will, the single support will hold the 
entire plant crect, With Peas, as with other plants in pots, manure 
water or Clay's fertiliser sprinkled occasionally is productive of ver 

ood results. Under such culture as conld be given them in 3 cold 

ause, such kinds as Dean’s Dwarf Marrow bave produced pods of the 
finest quality earlier than the earliest white round kinds in the open 
a. With heat these might be ready a month earlicr, Single plants 
so grown will produce from thirty to forty pods if well treated, and 
these will comprise some half-dozen gatherings. Ina large place 
some 200 plants in pots would furmsh a large quantity, and, if Dwarf 
Marrows, of such superior quality as to placethe commoner white rounds 
in the shade, In few places is any systematic attempt made to produce 
Peas earlier than ean be obtained out-of-doors, but it is quite easy to 
do so as Ihave shown, Next to Potatoes no other vegetable ig go 
acceptable at the table, and few can he forced more freely,—A. D. 


Potatoes in Pots,—Whilst it is not possible to secure such 
fine tubers from pot culture as in frames and in the open air, yet 
really good Potatoes may be obtained in this way, and of even more 
delicate quality than im any other; the roots being restricted, and 
the haul growth less rank, the tubers contain a larger amount of 
nutrtment, and are more mealy, In numerous large gardena there is 
abundant space in orchard houses and Vineries that might well be 
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utilised in this manner, One.strong tuber planted in etther 9-in, or 
10-in, pee will produce a potful of good tubers, and the earlier the 
sorta the better the results. It may be accepted aa certain that the 
forcing of Potatoes is more easily carried out under pot culture than 
in frames, In the lather case the simplest method is by means of 
Taantre pits, especially where frames are placed over prepared hot- 
beds, but early in spring the maintenance of a high temperature in 
these is dificult, owing to their exposed surface. The best sorta for 
eee work are—of white Kidneys, the Ashieaf, and of white Rounds, 
Jnion or Early Market. Kinds having fairly dwarf haulm are in- 
dispensable. The tubers may be planted in bulk at any time from 
November onwards, and can be kept in any cool house, such as an 
orchard house, Peach honse, or late Vinery, and be introduced intoheat 
inrelaysasdesired, I find the best resulta follow from the useof10-in. 
pots, as in these the plants can well develop their cropping qualities. 
The seta are planted 3 in. below the surface, andif the tubers become 
exposed some more soil can easily be added. Clay's fertilisers eprmkled 
occasionally over the surface 1s productive of good results.—A, D, 


Preserving Tomatoes,—ti can hardly think that ** A. F, PL” 
(July 5) speaks from actual experience when he refers to ripe toma- 
toes in the following terma: ‘‘Covered with sfrong vinegar and kept 
in jars they can be Eo for months, ready when required to do 
duty asa salad.” In the first place Italiana, who know and employ 
almost every meana of cogking and eating Tomatoes, never use the 
ripe ones fer aalad; those which are partly eclonred only are much 
more piquant. And secondly, they maintain that unless the frutt 
ig put into vinegar fin the case of pickles) quite green, the vine- 
gar consumes the dehcate outer skin and the pulp dissolves into 
hamid. My own experience fully confirms the popular idea; as a 
bottle of pickled Tomatoes wag completely spoilt by three or four 
eqloured fruits having been put inte it by mistake. As the end 
of two months their skins gave way and spoilt the whole bottle- 
Tul. That the failure was not an accident was proved by the other 
bottles of the same batch {three in number} which contained none 
but green fruita, and which srere pickled in the same manner and 
age the same vinegar, keeping for a year in excellent condition. 
-—CRAB. Sas 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR BOX, 


THE prejudice that exists in favour of Box as an edging plant 
has .otten been a matter of surprise to me; nothing is so popular as 
Box, and, perhaps, nothing looks neater, and where it will thrive 
and if receives that care and attention which it requires to be at all 
satisfactory, perhaps no edmag looks better (of course, 1am speaking 
of & permanent edging}; but, where 1 does not grow kindly or 
becomes neglected, nothing looks worse, and 1¢ is oftener seen m the 
latter condition than in the former. It has been frequently asked— 
and, if I recollect nghtly, the question was mooted some time ago in 
THe GARDEN—-tf there is any substitute for Box, J ieel happy in 
heing able to auewer in the affirmative, asI have for some years used 
a plant as an edging, not merely as a substitute. but one which is 
decidedly superior to Box, and one, moreover, which, as far as I am 
concerned, will wholly supersede tt, as, while it can be procured, I 
am determnined never to plant Box again, even if sure of its thriving. 
I havea small Dutch or Ttalian garden in front of my house, the 
whole of which was originally edged with Box on gravel. The Box 
always wanted mending, and I was compelled to have a reserve for 
patching purposes ; ultimately, [threw up the Box in despair {it had 
nearly goné off of itz own accord) and set myself to solve the pro- 
blem—is there nothing as good or better than Box? Having a very 
large collection of. Saxifrages, and remembering having seen that 
rather coarse plant 8, umbrosa, or London Pride, used as an edlging 
in places about towns where oo other plant could live, Least my eyes 
on the Geum section of the leathery-leaved Saxifrages ; this section 
has, ju the type, neat orbicular or reniform leaves. Some of the 
forms, such ag crispa, cracilis, dentata, and densa, are beautiful minia- 
ture Planta, none of which would disgrace the choicest collection of 
Alpines. Saxifraca Genm densa was the one I took in hand aga sub- 
stitute for the precarious Box, as, owing to its tufted, dense habit, it 
ean be broken up and will go farther m planting than the others, 
though, as plants, pracilis and dentata are more charming. .A small 
tuit of &. Geum densa will break up and planta garden, and I only 
wish those who care fo see a neat, durable, and easily-managed 
edging would call and see my garden, Certain Iam that the plant 
if once seen would be planted by the mile, 

The advantages of this edging plant are its neat, dwarf habit, its 
permanent hvely colour, aud the facility with which it may be pro- 
pagated and planted ; unlike Box it never requires traming or clip- 
ping ; if will thrive as well in towns agin the country, in any kind 
of soil from damp clay to dry gravel, and it may be planted at any 
oratall seasons; and, whereas Rox, besides the labour attending 
clipping, often looks shabby a long time after that operation, this 





edging has one cheerful, uniform appearance atall seasons. It seems 
a plant pecuharly adapted for the mdifferent soil too often met with 
in town gardens, actually looking neater in poor, sandy material 
than in avich soil, Jt would make a fine plant for bands and belts 
and ranges of green in city courts and squares, where a blade 
of Grass could not live, and as a green massing plant in parka and 
pee gardens it would be invaluable; bands and belts of Ivy or 

gires on gravel would be much improved by a band of thia plant 
round ‘them, the pea-green of the Saxifrages relieving the dark hue 
of the Ivy, and even in the finest of kitchen gardens where tile or 
stone edgings are aometimes used, an edging of this plant on the 
gravel side of the tile would give the garden a aprightly appearance 
at all seasons of the year. 

J pave said this edgmg ts permanent, and so it ia; however, where 
extreme neatness ig required it may necessitate re-planting every third 
or fourth year, an operation which does not involve a tithe the labour 
needed in re-planting Box, With 2 clean sharp spade commence at 
one end and shovel it off level with the ground, place it ncatly on one 
side, leaving the roots of the cut-off edging in the ground, This is 
of advantage, and keeps the ground sola and firm where the new cut 
isto be made. Stretch the line exactly where the old edging crew ; 
cut down a nick 14 in. or 2in, deep, and having the old edging be- 
fore you, select bits of an equal size and plant them as you would Box, 
only the operation can be performed with greater rapidity. I would 
undertake to plant 80 yds. or 100 yds. inaday. It will be found 
that of the old plants cut off with the spade every bit will have root- 
lets enough to ensure srowth. THomas WILLIAMS, 

Ormakirk, 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


THE MAY BUG IN FRANCE. 


WHILE we in England have much to endure from insect pests we 
have reason to be grateful for the comparative iuumunity which we 
enjoy from the rayages of that greatest of garden destroyers—the 
ceockchafer grub, Those who may never have had the opportunity 
of witnessing upou 4 jarge scale fhe ravages of this insect can 
scarcely form an idea of its voracity arid the havoc it ia capable of 
working in a short time. ‘The “ver blanc” is a name of terror to 
the Norman gardener and peasant farmer, ag well if may be, for it 
so often sweeps off in the most complete manner the results of his 
labour and skill. Nothing appears to enjoy an immunity from ite 
attacks ; trees are denuded of foliage by the perfect insect, and all 
kinds of vegetables and Howcring plants, and even young trees, have 
their roots devoured by the larve. ‘Pasture land, too, especially. 
when in the neighbourhood of woods, is often so worked by the 
grub as to be entirely ruined. There ig much wood in some parts of 
Normandy, and these districts are apt to entfer terribly, the woods 
appearing to harbour the insects, which descend in-clouds upon the 
country round about, depositing nryriads of eggs in the gardens and 
fields, The loss annually sustained by the ravages of this insect 
wiust be enormous, and it 1s by 0 means rare to hear an unsuccessful 
enitivator attribute his failure entirely to its fluence. A very 
striking tmstance of the destructive power of the larva once came 
under my observation, An individual of good abilities rented a 
piece of ground of several acres for the purpose of converting it 
to a nursery aud market garden. It was cropped partly in the 
usual manner with vegetables and partly with shrubs and standard 
Briers for budding. All went well until about the time when Rose 
buds were well taken, when the erub commenced its attacks, and in 
the course of a month scarcely anything remained uninjured. Vege- 
tables of all kinds, shrubs, and Briers all fell a prey to this voracious 
insect. Of 7000 Briers scarcely as many hundreds were left. 
Searching for and destroying the cruh seemed to be of po use; the 
soll was*alive with fhem, a single spadcful of mould bringing to 
ight a dozen large larva. When at Mr. Wood’s nursery, at Rouen, 
some years aco, ] saw a number of fine standard Rhododendrons 
which were destined for the Paris Exhibition of 1867. I was after. 
wards informed that the grub had made a clean sweep of them, The 
tronble and annoyance which the larvee are capable of inflicting upon 
the flower gardener are very great, Beds of Pelargoniums are often 
cleared off, and the grower has to keep a reserve stock in hand to 
fill up the gaps which oceur. Gardening under such circumstances 
becomes not only tiresome, but very unsatisfactory, and those who 
have once had to contend with this scourge will cstimate at its full 
value any Imununity which they may enjoy from its attacks. 
J. CoORNHILL, 





_ Mice and Yucecas,—a fine plant of Yucca gloviosa came by 
itz death ane the past winter in an unusual way. Driven doubt- 
lesa by lack of food, a mouse or more than one attacked the plant, 
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which grew just at the head of the lake in the grounds at Heckfield, 
and, eating its way in the case of each of the three stems into the 
centre of the wood just above the ground, bored holes abont 14 in. 
in diameter some 15 in. upwards, a0 that the entire plant collapsed. 
This incident may prove an inducement to those who have Yuccas 
in their gardena to occasionally look over their stems during the 
winter months, and thus cheek in time the depredations of vermin, 
—A, D., 


Gooseberry Caterpillar.—For many years we have had 
a branch of tle common Gorse when in flower put into the middle 
of each Gooseberry bush as early im the spring as it can be procured, 
and we find it effectual in keeping them free from caterpillar, — 
M. EL T., Bedfrest. 


Gaaduste. Slug¢s.—thavefound the following plan of getting rid 
of slugs very efficacious, namely, sprinkling sawdust round the 
plants ag one woald quicklime and soot. ‘The latter when once 
wetted losetheir effect, but sawdust retains its virtue however wet, 
and, stieking to the slugs, prevents their approach, When dry, 
slugs, &c., detest it,—Esruer EH, Crannn, Sunnyland, Ramsey, fate 
ay Jfen, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





ooseberry Caterpiliars.—How am I to pet rid of these? My Gonseberry 
ee are quite ruined by theri.—ConsTanT Reapun. [Freshly powdered Helle- 
hore will Kill the caterpillars; but care m st be taken to free the fr 
from if before it is used}. 


ine Leaf Excrescences.—if, F.'&. The little green excrescences on 
te sitles af your viné-leaves are harmless. They simply indicate that the 
vinery in which the leaves are produced is kept toa close and motst. 


Diseased Cucumbers.—In the midst of a successful growth of Cucumbers 
Ffound lately 2 disease showing itself in the formof a brown crust on the rind of 
the fruit. Tsit fungeid ?j-AMATLEUR SURSORIGER. [There ig no fimgus on the 
specimen senk We should be inclined te refer tt to a form of ‘' suming” as 
cullayatora term it, ut we do not know the cause or ctre.—W. G. &.] 


Cheap Pits.—What is the cheapest sort of pit? Tt does not matter about its 
beioe at all ornamental, cheapness and usefulness belug my aim, and I think of 
putting it up myself. Is thore a useful and cheap heating apparatus +—Rosm. 
[Pits with tari walls are the cheapest, Watson, of St. Albans, has what be calls 
a owines boiler. ] 


alm Flowering in Hants.—We have on aur lawn a dwarf 
rane Toy kaa shortly be in full bloom, and, thinking it wiusual ta see such in 
iugiand, Twrite to ask if you know of another, Onur plang is af aboutseven 
years’ growth, and has never been protected by any covering during winter, 
‘Last year it bore four spathes of bloom, and this year six. Our qoeeees has given 
me the following dimenstous of this plant, viz., ‘Height 5 fl. 4in., width 6 ft. 
in, circumference 20 fh., hetght of trunk 2 it. 10 in, circumference of trunk at 
hase 2 ft. 10in2-—A. B. (There are two fine plants of the hardy Palm at Heok- 
fei, growing in naturally sheltered positions, but without any other protection. 
They are now from il ft. to 12 ft. in height, and the same in width. Many of the 
leaves measure 24 ft. in width, and the trunks of the planta (are npwards of 4 ft. 
incireurmference. Both'are now bearing seven fiowerspathes, which are at least 2 ft. 
in lensth. The late severe winter does not appear te have injured them further 
than slightly browning a few of the oldest lea¥es.—A.] 
Winer.—The eame resulbs that have befallen “BR. G's” Irish 
Radke a eb re algo befallen many other breadths of Potatoes that were 
plauted early in stiff, cold land. Owing te continued heavy rains and an ex- 
ceedinely low temperature, the sets pushed weakly, imperfect shoots, and these 
very largely rotted before coming through, or were eaten of by slugs. In many 
eases in this locality Jarse breadths of enrly-planted Potaters hare been ploughert 
up, the sets having rotted im the eround. Jtisamistake to plant Potatoes too 
early, ani especially in soils that are cold, stiff, or retentive of molature. In 
such, and during auch 2 season as the present, failures in the, Potato crop must 


be irequeutly looked for.—A. D., Bedfont. 


Cutting down Pot Rhododendrons.—Eindly inform me whether 
late specimens of Bhododendrons, which have heen grown inl pots for yenrs, and 
which are now gotting legey and unwieldy, may be safely cut hack after flower- 
int. and if so how closely to the stem may the knifc go?—H. 2. [The ordinary 
varicties of R. pontieun may be cut down at almost any time of the year, but the 
operation ig best performed just after the flowering season. If the plants in 
question are greenhouse kinds, they may be cut back after Aowermng, leaving 
about 1£b. or 14 ft. of stem. Aiter the operation they should be kept im a close 
and cool house or frame wntil the shoots arc afew inches in length, when they 
should be gradualty hardened off.—G.] 


i sand Wall Plants.—The names of afew greenhouse climbers, 
saver aad everareen, which would quickly cover the back wall (15 ft, high), 
and root of a newly built house, would greatly obliges me. The conservatory has 
a southern aspect, anc will be heated moderately in winter byaiine. Which 
of the ved ‘Tacsonias and what Acacta would be most satisfactory for the purpose? 
Should these plants be grown in large pote, orin horders? the latierin this case 
miuat he necessarily over the flue, What would pe the proper winter tempcratura 
for these ami other conservatory climbers? A few names of hardy climbers for 
the brickwork outside the house will also be considered 2 favour. —M, [For 
covering the roof [ would recommend Tacsonla insignis, J’. caonlensts, Lapa- 
reria Tosea andalba, Solanum jusmingides, Trapeclum Gall of Fire, Colvea scan- 
dens vaticsata, Clematis Lord Derby, Puchsias of various free-crowior kinds, anil 
Acrcia Riceana. For covering the back wail I would select Hahrothamnus ele- 
fans, Acacia dealbata 4. lopbantha, Abutilon Thompsoul, Swansona Oshbormi, 
Plambasra capensis, Rhynchospermum jasminoides, anil Bougaimyilles glabra. 
The last-named plant is gencrally considered to require 2 stove, hut] have grown 
it successfully where the fruat is only jusé Kept out in winter, entting it well 
hack iv spriag to pet new growth, which preduces Gowers abundantly in Austust 
nd Septem her. Myrtles are likewise good wall plants, as are also the more 
rahust-growing scarlet Pelarvoniums, including the double-flawered kinds, Ina 
light house I have had acarlet Pelargoniums im bloom preity well all the year 


round. The Helictrope, arain, does well, and a plant of it should be included 
for the sake of its flowers for cutting. Tt must have a Heht position. ff a border 
can be obtained over the. flue of sufficient depth without becoming teo hot and 
dry, I should prefer planting out to pot oulture. Tf this, however, cannot be 
done good-sized pote must be used, and as the plants cannot often he re-pottad 
the pota must be well drained, and the soil 48 full of flhre as possible, mixi 
with it a few erushed honed. The winter temperature may range between 40° an 
50", taking the forrmcr as that of the nicht tamperature and the latter ag that of 
the daytime, but a degree or two above or below these figures will not matter 
much, If the house is expected to produce plenty of bloams in winter 6° higher 
may he allowed. Hardy climbers may consist of Tes, Roses, Berberia Darwini, 
B. stenophylia, Ceanothus azureus, Cratagus Pyracantha, Wistaria sinensis, Jas- 
minium nudiflarum, Forsythia virtdissima, Chimonanthus fragrans,Pyrus japonicn. 
Clematises consisting of various hybrids, C. montana, and C. Flammoula, Garrys 
elliptica, Escallonia macrantha, Honeysuckics, Jasminum affine, and Viveinian 
Creeper.—E. H.] 


Beetlas.—Is the enclosed beetle destructive.—F. B. [The beetle sent ia vary 
destructive to the gardéner’s worst enendes aml should he carefully petted and 
ercouraged. It fg Oerpus cleus, one of the Blaphylinidw, semetimes called 
Devil's coach horse, WW. 8.] 


Cucumbers. —Amditur,—The soil sent was mixed with 4 fungtis-like sub- 
etence, which seems to spread on the surface. We should recommend that the 
earth in the Cucumber frames be carefully removed, amd new soil introduged,— 
WOW. 8. 


_ Conifer Seeds.—d. HM. 4.-Sow them now in pans filled with loam, 
and plaice them in acold frame. The ouly care required is not to keep them too 
wot. 


Diseased Pesach Leayesa.—M. &—They are Wistered, the result of the 
unfavourable season which we hare had. See some remarks-on this subject in 


another Goliwiain. 
Osiers.—C. af d.—Apply to Mr. Scaling, Basford, Notts. 


Hradicatine Gorse.—What is the best way of setting rid sf Gorse? That 
to which I refer has heen grubbed up, anc grass laid dewn in its place, but it hes - 
frown up again in the course of iwo years as thickly as ever.—C.A.8. [Lt is, 
doubtiess, the seedlings thatcame up. Fursnée the eourse which you haye taken 
in the first instance, amd you will ultimately succeed] 


Names of Plants... T.—1, Hemerocallis graminea: 2, Francoa, ramosa. 
a, ot, A.—Heeallonia, 7. 4, W.—Probably Calocasia esculenta, a common 
Hlant in allthe West Indian Islands. I 7.—1, Next week; 3, Hemerocallis 
eramines : 3, Potentilla atrosancuines. 7. 8, A.—1,: Apparently Campanula car- 
palica; 2, C, pusilla alba; 3, Viola corumta. © 4. £.—t and 2 varieties of Be- 
fon Rex, others next week. Ji. JL--1, Biochysema lanceolata: 3, Boronia 
Drimmondi: 3, apparently Eriostemon pn C.—Vicla blauda. 2, 
—-iblooks like the variety namect Holyrood, but we cannot woclertake to pene 
florists’ dowers, which should be submitted to some specialist. 7. 2, if—Digi- 
talia luten, probably escaped fram some garden 


Questions. 


Imnorted Orchids.—Seme time since I bought severai lots of Orchids as 
Pmported, principally Costazynes and Cymbidiums. These are now making young 
erowths, but do nob seem to be pushing reots. Should they be potted when the 
shoots bein to crow, or should I wait until new roots show themselves? To any 
= rg cs rower who will answer this question I shall feel deeply tn- 

chted.—t¥. B. 


Single Cordon Pears.—Will any experienced fruit grower kindly give hia 
experience atto the most satisiactory way of ae or rather prunigg, sinsle 
ection Fears? I lave a ‘wail planted entirely with Marie Louisc, worked on a 
atrong growing kind, probably Heurré de Amatlis on the Quince stock. They have 
been planted thrae years, are now about 4 ft, high, and making 4 robust srowtih, 
the shoots being from 12 in. to 16 in. im length. When is the best time to summer 
prune in order to produce fruit spure? I tried two different peviods last year but 
without ‘tverse results. Rightly or wrongly, T have no faith in the finger and 
thunvh business : I believe that only results in the production of 4 mass of weak 
nnripened wood, The trees are trained vertically.—<A. D. 


Tiseased Cedar of Lebanon.—Can any remedy be suceested to save a 
magnificent ald Cedar of Lebanon Tree which is Iocking very unhealthy, and 
which shows no sien of crowth On examining its base a quantify of black, 
gummy substance was found oozing out: the bark underneath the soil appearg 
dead and exhibibits traces of fungus. Oue of the roots was examined and found 
tn be quite decayed, the others have not been disturbed. Fresh soil has been 
frova time ta time spread over the roots, could this possibly bave injured the 
tree +—CEDAT OF LELANOM, 


BRnubarb.— Wil some of your correspondents say what is the heaviest stalk 
of Rhubarb which they have cathered about this time of year ?—M. 





The New Forest.—Instead of submitting to the passing of an 
Actof Parliament auch as that now brought before the Houses for 
the amendment of the Act of 1577, itis high time that the public 
became aroused to the necessity of taking Immediate steps te sccure 
a restoration fo the state of thoae rights and privileges which were 
forfeited by that Act. The loss to the nation is inealculahle, and the 
proposed amendment can only aggravate the situation by prolonging 
the period of injustice, and by deferring substantial lecislation upon 
the much-vexed question of the rights of the commoners. In the 
prospect of the speedy establishment of a school of forestry in our 
own country, the 43,000 acres of land now devoted golely to the 
gratuituous benefit of the commoners might he mace available for the 
training of a body of young men intle principles of draining, enclosing, 
trenching, planting, pruning, and future care of our principal forest 
trees. Her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods are fully alive to the 
importance of the object to be attained ; butitis only by keeping 
the subject well before the puble that the desired result can be 
arrived at. Irom the year 1785 down to the present time protesta 
have been made by Commisgioners, and it is to be hoped that the 
nation will ne longer reat content with the mere patching up of Acta 
which in practice prove unworkable,—A, J, B, 
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‘This ig an art 
Which does mend Nature: change if rather: but 
THE ART ITSELF 15 NATURE.” --Shiavrespeare, 





OUTDOOR GRAPE CULTURE IN ENGLAND. 


In the present depressed state of agriculture the prospects 
of Grape culture out-of-doors in some of the more favoured 
parts of the south as a commercial industry might be advanta- 
geously discussed, To all appearance, the culture of Grapes 
ander glass for market purposes has seen its best days, The im- 
pulse which the trade received many years ago induced a few to 
embark in that businesa exclusively, and these early beginners 
had the ball at their feet for a time; but ma few short years there 
came a reaction. Numbers began to grow Grapes for the market, 


both in England and Seotland, and, owing fo the increasing practice . 


of growing late Grapes in private gardena, these establishments were 
not only better supplied than they had been before, thus reducmg the 
demand, but in numbers of instances helped to glut the market. 
Then the Channel Islands, which had always contributed largely to 
the supply, began to pullup and send a better sample than they 
had done Nea as well as an earlier eupply, and, having a miller 
climate, they have been able hitherto to hold their own even against 
Continental competitors, and have seriously affected the home tradc. 
The result now is that Grape growing at lome has become a rather 
precarious speculation by itself, and those who began in the con- 
fident expectation of making rapid fortunes by the business have 
enough to do to make it pay ; indeed, some noted cultivators have 
converted their Vineries to other purposes within the last few years. 
Another thing which has helped to reduce the price of Grapes 18 
the more abundant importations of Pine-apples and Melons, &e, The 
St. Michael's Pines, coming in ata time when Grapes are dearest, 
have been extensively ased as a substitute. The effect of these 
various causes has been a very great reduction as regards prices, as 
any one may see who leoks over the market lst now and ten or 
fifteen years ago. Depression of trade has no doubt, too, had its 
effect on the prices of fruit ag on other things ; but it is well known 
that during the prosperous years through which we have lately 
passed the tendency of prices has been downwards in the (Grape 
market, and nowhere more conspicuously than in Covent Garden. 
In short, it may be doubted if any person of experience in Grape 
culture could new be found who would invest capital to any extent 
in the culture of Grapes for the market under glass. 


Atcertam seasons in London and in the chief 
Grapes of first-rate quality will always fetch fairly remunerative 
prices, but nothing more; it is, however, very seldom that any 
grower succeeds Im producing good crops with any degree of 
constancy, and he therefore cannot calenlate on such prices. At the 
present time, and for some months past, when Grapes are supposed 
to fetch the best prices, the amount offered to growers by buyers im 
Covent Garden has been very little. We have heard of some of the 
most noted cultivators parting with their crops.at 2s. 6d. per Ib, in 
May, a price which can barely pay working and ofher expenses in 
the Seduction of early Grapes. Fine English Grapes have been 
plentiful in the provincial markets at ds. of late—retail price ; andl 
they will continue to decline now till near the end of the year, during 
which interval Continental cultivators will provide the main supply. 
Under these circumstances, itis clear that unless something can be 
done to cheapen the production of home-grown Grapes, the market 
grower will soon be in very much the same position as the English 
favmer ig at the present time. If, however, dessert Grapes can be 
ripened out-of-doors in England, their culture should cost ttle, ii 
anything, more than it does in the north of France, near Paris, trore 
whence all the Grapes that supply that city from August till November 
or longer come ; and it remains for us to consider what the prospects 
of success are in this direction. For my own part Ihave a settled con- 
viction, founded upon observation and experience, that outdoor 
Grape culture cau be accomplished successfully ; and 1% would be 
strange if the noted skill of English horticulturists was not equal to 
the task if they chose only to apply it in the right way, 


Climate and Varieties. 


About Fontainebleau and Thomery, where the Chasselasde Fontaine- 
lean Grapes are grown, everything denotes a thriving tadustry anc con- 
siderable wealth. The fret question an Englishman acquainted with 
the culture of Grapea and the capabilities of his own climate, asks is, 
‘Why cannot the same be accomplished in the south of England ?” 
The ouly doubt ever entertained or expressed ou this head, so far as 
I am aware, relates to the climate, which is said to be too cold; a 


royinelal towns 


doubt which however is not entertained by those who have made the 
attempt on a small sale, or any who have had oP of esti- 
mating the matter aright, Crops would probably be a httie later, 
but I do not doubt for a moment that if anyone having sufficient 
capital was to employ a skilled Vine grower from the north of France 
in some favourable locality in Kent or Surrey, or any southern county 
where the subsoil is dry, he would prove conclusively that the ex- 

ectations of those whe advocated the outdoor culture of Grapes 
in England are well founded, It has not now te be proved, indeed, 
that the Grape will ripen on the open wall in many parts of England, 
and that too with the utmostregularity—early varieties at least, Irke 
the Royal Museadline (the Chasselas de Fontainebleau of the French), 
and a really excellent grape it is when mpenedin the open air, There 
are, too, other varictics quite as carly as the Royal Muscadine, but 
none ofthese possess so many good qualities as an early Grape. It 
is a Vigorous grower, a sure bearer, and a got setter, three very import- 
ant qualities, and it is also a good keeper after it is ripe. It 19 saying 
a good deal tor this variety that it has held its own from time im- 
memorial, and is still one of our favourite early white Grapes. These 
good points the Vine growers In the north of France have understood, 
and hence they have stuck with commendable persistence to the 
Royal Muscadine alone—at least the proportion of other sorts grown 
is very small. It is undoubtedly the Grape to be depended on in 
this country, wherever the culture of dessert Grapes is attempted. 
Aved Vines of it and plenty of young ones are to be found in Eng- 
land out-of-doors, as tar north as the Midlands at least, and bearing 
with a degree of regularity that would surprise those who are 
accustomed to think that pood Grapes cannot he produced in this 
couniry, 

The experiment of growing Grapes for wine-making purposes at 
Cardiff, durmg a succession of exceptionally late seasons, and in one 
of the clondiest parts of England, has proved that the Grape will 
ripen without even the protection of a wall, though tt is not pro- 
posed here to attempt auytliug more than wall culture. In the 
south of Hngland we have frequently seen very good samples of 
Muscadine grown on cottage fronts and in gardens. On the Lon- 
dou, Chatham, and Dover line last year one small cottaze covered 
onits sunny side with this Vine waa particularly noticeable, The 
Vines had been trained in the most metholical fashion, evidently 
by a skilled hand, and bore a fine crop of lunches just about 
beginning to ripen at the end of the second week of August. Such 
examples show what can be done hy culture, aud examples of Vines 
srowmg aud bearing almost uncared for are common enough in the 
southern counties. Tam accuainted with one tue old Royal Mns- 
cadine Vine in front of a large farm house m Nottinghamshire, and 
about seventy years of ace, that has aot dailed to bear and ripen 
large quantities of fruit every year for a long period, ant it ts at this 
time maturing a heavy crop. I saw and tasted the frnit from this 
Vine last antumn, and thought it excellent. Jt was quite as good 
as samaples which I have seen from Fontaineblean. At Bury St. 
Edmunds, too, aod at Woodsteck, Mr. Derkin and Mr. Fenn 
respectively have, as is well known, grown fine Crapee out-of-doors, 
Indeed 14 hag Geen proved without doubt that the Grape can be 
ripened successfully in many parts of the south of England; and 
its culture for market needs only to be tried on a large scale in 
order to demonstrate conclusively the capabilities of our climate in 
that respect, 

Culture. 


As to the practical culture of the Vine out-of-doors, that is a subject 
whith has been more than ouce treated of iu the pages of THE 
GaRDEN. My object at present is to direct fresh attention to the 
subject of outdoor Grape culture against walls, anid its practicability 
as a commercial undertaking. I would only point ont that in making 
such an attempt, much would depend itpon situation and gail ; bat in 
the fertile vales of Kent, Surrey, Hampshire, and elsewhere, no dauht 
these could be found in suitable conjunction in scores of places. As to 
original outlay that would not be serious. The heaviest iten wonld 
be the Vine walls, whieh need not be high nor yet expensive, andl 
a creat extent of then. may oceupy 2 comparatively small piece of 
ground. In France the walls are not often more than 6 ft. or § ft, 
high, aud are luexpensively constructed. Such low walls are approved 
of by some for the reason that they are more benefited hy the radiated 
heat from the earth than they would be if th ey were higher. A 
higher wall would certainly afford more Trane epee, bit the 
advantage in this respect ts not very apparent, as the higher the walls 
the farther they would need to be apart, iu order to admit the sun- 
shine to the Vines and borders behind, for in such Vineyards the 
walls run in parallel hnes. Copings are required to throw off frosts aud 
rain, but for low walls expensive class copings would be superfious, 
Ta France the frosts are more severe than with us, but common slates 


‘and tiles projecting about 1 ft. or less from the wall are found sufj- 


cient with the aid of coveriugs in spring and miremithing attention, 


_{n this country root treatment would be the most important affair 
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ag the timely ripening of the crops and the wood would greatly 
depend upon the character of the soil and its depth, Not that 
expensive or élaborately-preparec borders wonld be at all necessary, 
for the natural soil,.enrithed by manure in the usual way, would. be 


quite geod enough; and rich and deep borders, that find favour in ~ 


eulfivating the Grape under glass, would be out of the question. 
The object of the crower would be not to produce wonderful 
-bueckes, but good and recular crops of fruit thet would find a ready 
tmariet and appreciative customers, For an outside Vine border we 
rbelieve, speaking from a pretty intimate knowledge of the habit of 
vibe Vine, that from 141m, to 18 mn. would be ample depth, aud for 


smannres ve shanid be disposed to.use bones and inorganic manures . 
drained .., 


principally. The borders. would have to be algo thorough! 
ad laid with a deeciled slant to the aun; and if the sdliole Ineyard 
_-aduld be sheltered from the north and cast by hills or woods at a 
distance rt would be a great advantage, . 


Cost, - 
“AVith regard to the general culture of the Vine out-of-doors and the 
east of labour, the first would be found toe be exceedingly suuple 


anit casily learned, and the second would be less serious and less - 


arduous than the culture of not. a few other garden and farm crops. 
Miuen of the work pertaining to Vine culture can be done as well ii 
not better by womcenthan men, What duties the latter are required 
for are training and pruning chieily—duties which are mostly over 
Fy midsummer, as all pinching and thinning could be performed by 
swomen. I+ ig well known that in private gardens Vines require 


- the least attention on the average throughout the year of any crop 


“dn ihe garden. In some of the best Vineyards under glass in this 
country hardiy more than a tithe of the strength that would be 
required fo mamtain a cenéetal nursery or garden of the same extent 
im good order is cmployed. A push has certainly to be made at 
. the thinuing season, which ocenpies a week or two, but after that the 
.a¥ork principally consists in watering and attending to bordera and 
pinching the laterala on the Vine shoots, In outdoor culture if must 
uot be dissuised, however, that much would depend upon the pro- 
‘wer and diligent use of all means likely to promote success, and 
attention +o those little points of culture in which the Continental 
gardeners exeal us so mach, 5. WV, 


DESSERT ORANGE CULTURE. 


Frew of the fruits given to man contribute se largely to satisly the 
daily ueeds of humanity as the Orange ; entire provinces oft the tair- 
est portions of the globe are devoted specially to the production of 
his inestimable fruit, and worthily, The extraordinary property of 
keeping both outwardly and inwardly all its excellent qualities 1s 
possesecd by this fruit alone. The origin of tle Ovange appears to 
Be leat in antiquity, and, as no specimen of a wildimg in tts ovigmal 
‘“haligat has been discovered, it seems as if the fruit, hke Minerva, 
“had sprang ito ory ee atall points, Itis alike to be discovered 
in the mythology of Lurope, and in the remote and fabulous antiquity 


af Chins, a very fine and fruitful specimen being figured in the . 


<¢ Willow pattern” plate. 
din the thas of Fohn Eveiyn dessert Oranges were evidently grown 
as a luxury, a¢ he alludes to the fact that he plucked as good fruit 
from his own trees as le could wish, The ‘‘Orangerie” at Versailles 
_ aehieved a lurid reputation in the earlier days of the trouble and 
_covfmsion preceding the great Revolution ; but the Orange trees of 
that dime grown ae ornamentain royal and princely gardeus were the 
‘bitter variety known as Seville Oranges. An Orangery, generally 
dark and dismal, was at one time as much an imperative appendage 
toa well-kept garden as the forcing house; but it is not easy to 
auderstand why it happened that few gardens possessed the dessert 
_yarieties, as they require no better climate or treatment than the 
bigter Oranges, and are equally liberal in, producing both flowers 
amd fruit. 

Te is well known that Orange trees cultivated in the usual way in 

France ot Eneland never give frait at all eatable, solely from the lack 
vof beat at their ripening period, late in autumn and winter. In 
Crenada (¥¥est Indies) they commence to ripen towards the end of 
October, ina temperature varying from 70° to 80° or thereabouts ; 
4heir fayour there, freshly gathered from the trees, is so delicious 
that they are far superior to those we receive from St. Michael’s and 
other places, all of which are gathered before they are ripe. In our 
-trapical orchard house Oranges ripen in October, November, and De- 
ecunber. How agreeable to be able to gather a portion of tle Christ- 
maz dessert from one’s own trees | . 

As an ornamental tree in the greenhouse and conservatory 11 ta an 
eld friend ; aud perhaps ne trecin the known world has suffered, and 
diova suffer, such vicissitudes, yet living aud seeming to thrive under 
$hem. Jt glories in a tropical climate, and yet lives and grows after 
being poked into those cellar-like vaults used for ita winter quarters 


on the Continent ; it gives flowers in abundance under such treat. 
ment, and would even give ita fruit—atheit uneatable—if permitted, 
Nearly the same kind of cultivation has been followed for very many 
years In England ; ri has rarely had ‘heat sufficient te keep the tree 
in fall vigour: and its roots, in pots or tubs, must have suffered 
severely from having been placed out-of-doors in summer on our cool 
damp soil, and in winter on a stone floor still more cold, 


Varieties of Orange. 

In cultivating the Orange for its fruit, the first eonsideration-is to 
procure some of the most desirable varieties, such as the delicious 
thin and smooth-rinded Oranges which we receive from St. Michael’s, - 
the Maltese Blood Orange, and the Tangierine. The Tangiering is: 
of all Oranges the most desirable, as if is a moat abundant bearer, 
and produces fruit of as fine a flavour in the orchard Louse aa at 
Lisbon. It requires, however, different trestment from that of the 


' usual orchard-house treea; for, although comparatively hardy, it 


must have the shelter of a greenhouse or conservatory during the 
oe so as to be protected from the summev’s rains and the winter's 
rost, 

Thete are two inethods of cultivating this most charming fruit, 
the Tangierine Grange. The frst and the most eligible is by ae 
so as to have the frait mpe by October; if properly treated they will 
then beim the lughest perfection, theiy skins burating with their 
delicious juice. To carry out this mode of culinre the trees should 
be removed te the Pinery or Vinery, where early Grapes are being 
forced, early in the month of January; the pots plunged in gentle 
heat in the high temperature of such houses. They will blossom 
towards the end of February, and should be treated as all other 
kinds of fruit trees are when in bloom—i.¢., the pots and the lower - 

ranches may be syringed, but the blossoms kept dry, They will 
get large cropa of fruit, which, if too much. crowded, should be 
thinned. It possible, the peta should be kept plunged, or stand on 
a heated surface all the summer in the temperature of the Pmery or 
forcing Vinery ; they will then ripen their fruit early in autumn, 
when Oranges arerare. The other method is to keep the trees in 
the greenhouse or conservatory all through the winter, and remove 
them to the orchard-house in May: they will blossom in May, and 
set their fruit, which will increase in size slowly ali the summer, but 
not ripen till the fcllowing year, im June or July, The trees should 
be removed from the orchard-house to the greenhouse at the end of 
September. This ig not so satisfactory a methed of growing this 
very pretéy and nice fruit ag the former, but the trees in bloom and 
in frait in May are most interesting objects in the orchard-house. 

The houses best adapted for their cultivation are the large span- . 
roofed, 24 ff. wide, 6 it. high at each side, and i5 ft. high m the 
centre. A house of this size will require eight 4-in. hot-water pipes, 
four on each aide, as artificial heat is reqaired all the year to ripen 
Oranges In one season perfectly. Asmaller span-roofed house, 54 ft. 
high at each aicle, and 12 ft. high in the centre, heated by four 4-in. 
hot-water pipes, fo on each side, ig almost ag eligible for Orange 
culture ad one even of the larger size. A house of. These dimensions, - 
with 2 central path, and a border on each side planted with Orange: 
trees, would form a pleasant and produttive Orange garden; but to 
form an Orage grove, so as to have trees of. fine pont: and to give 
abundant crops, the larger house muat be resorted to. 

A Tangicrine Orunge house is a pleasant. addition to the fruit 
arden ; the trees planted in a 14-ft. span-roofed house, the borders 
heated with hot-water pipes, and the air with hot-water pipes above 
the surface, would be both fruitful and beautiful ai all seasons, 
Their habit is dwarf and yet graceful, from the smallness of their 
leaves. They seldom, even in the Orange gardens of Portugal, 
attain a creater height flan from 5 ft. to 7 ft. This delicious Little 
Orange is only eaten in perfection when fresh from the tree. fn 
Lisbon it iz sent to the desgert im clusters with leaves attached to 
them; unless these are quite fresh and green when the fruif is 
served, If is not reckoned in full flavour. If grown in the tropical 
orchard-house, the trees should be placed in the coolest part of it, 
and have abundance of air in mild weather in winter; they will 
then bloom later, and set their fruit with greater certainty. — 


The best form of tree for an Orange garden under glass is the 
rounl-headed, a form which it seems to take naturally; for if it ia 
endeavoured to be cultivated as a pyramid, its lower branches 
soon become weakly and unhealthy. if trees with stems 2 ft. or 
3 ft, in height are planted, the lower branches may be gradually 
removed till a clear stem of Sit. in height is formed, and this height 
will be found sufficient. They ae be planted from 5 ft. to 6 ft. or 
7 ft, apart, according to the size of the house, and the room which 
can be afforded for each tree. It must not be forgotten that in 
small houses the hearla of the trees may be kept in a compact state 
by summer pinching, and in large houses be allowed a greater freedom 
of growth, so that the owner of an Orange garden in England may 
sit under the shade of his own Orange trees. 
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The St, Michael’s Orange is well known for its thin rind and exeel- 
lent favour, A very superior sort, which I received direct from St, 
Michael's, seems to be a most prolific variety, for trees only | it. in 
height are full of blossoms and fruit. The treatment recommended 
for the culture of the Tangierine Orange may be followed in oulti- 
vating thia sort. Tangierine and St. Michael’s Orange trees, planted. 
in the borders of a large span-roofed house, furnished with enough 
of a heating apparatue ta keep out frost, and the borders heated as 
before mentioned, will grow well and bear-well; so that 1 is quite 

robable our marketa will be supplied in the autumn with Tangierine 
Oranges trahly gathered from the trees, and full of the deheaous 
aroma for which they are renowned. _ 

There are geveral kinds of Oranges cultivated in_the Azores 
besides that thin-rinded excellent sort known par excellence as the 
St Michael’s, The following kinds I have recently recetved, and 
give their descriptions : The Ege Orange, oval, very handsome and 
delicious; the Plata or Silver Orange, very delicious; the Long 
Orange, a remarkable sort, very fine and rich ; some specimens of 
this, sent to the Royal Horticultural Society, received a special cer- 
tificate, The White Orange, with striped fruit and white flesh, 18 a 
very pretty sort. Sastamn, Dulcissima, Exquisite, are varieties 
evidently from seed of the ordinary St. Michael's, differing sli¢htly 
in foliage and form of frnit. There are two varieties of the Maltese, 
the Blood and the Qval, which is bloodless; the latter is a well- 
flavoured and large fruit, but is not better than the St. Michael's. 
The former sheuld be grown in every Orange house ; it 18 very com- 

actin growth, producesanabondant cropof flowers, and is delicious in 

avour, although slightly repulsive in appearance when cut. When 
first introduced in the Orange house, some years since, these Oranges 
did not bear fruit so freely as the varieties from the Azozes; but 
possibly the plants have become accustomed to the climate, and they 
are now quite as fertile as the other varieties. My trees thrive 
vigorously and ripen their fruit in a house which is heated gently, 
and kept moist by syringing twice a day. There are also some 
aweet Oranges cultivated in France, of which trees could be readily 
introduced : but the first-named varieties seem to me most worthy 
of the careful cultivation to be given them im the tropical orchard- 
house. 

. Soil for Oranges, 

The soil for patting should consist of the following: three parts 
sandy loam, from the surface of some pasture or healthy common, 
chopped up with its turf, and used with its Inmps of turf sbout the 
size of large Walnuts, and its fine mould the result of chopping, all 
mixed together, and one part rotten manure at least a year old. To 
a bushel of this compost add a quarter of a peck of silver sand or 
any coarse siliceous sand (calcareous sand and road sand are inju- 
rious) ; and the mixture will do for all the fruit trees of the tropical 
orchard-house as well as for Oranges. Ferruginous soila evidently 
suit the Grange better than those of a calearcous nature, and should 
be selected, ‘The soil of some parts of Sussex is well adapted, and 
if the climate would permit this county would be our large Orange 
grove. In some of the Grange plantations of Italy the soi is anou- 
ally manured with old rags, which are found to contain a good 
deal of cil: I think, therefore, that cotton oil-cake, sold by manure 
merchants, will prove an excellent addition to the potting material ; 
add also a few lumps of charcoal. In potting the Orange itis better to 
eommence with a pot too small rather than too large, for, unlike the 
Peach or the Plum, it does not feed rapidly and at once fill the pots 
with roots. Thuaa tree two or three years old may be potted In a 
G-in. pot, suffered to remain for two years, and then removed to a 
13-in. pot, in which it may remain {unless the house be very large 
and 2 large tree be wished for} six, seven, or ten years. A portion 
of the surface-soil should be annually removed in December, but not 
deeper than from 1] in, to 2in., and the pots filled up with the above 
compost ; and about the beginning of March a surface-dressing com- 
posed of horse droppings from the reads two-thirds, and one-third 
of kiln-dust thrown into a bed 1 ft, deep, and saturated with strong 
liquid manure from the cesspool, should be siven. The French eulti- 
yators strew fresh sheep’s manure on the surface; they aleo place 
their trees in & pure peat earth, Two other surtace-dressings of the 
compost should be given—one in June, the other in the beginning of 
September. The trees will, of course, be placed on the hotbed, or 
plunged shehtiy 2 in. or 3 in, into the mould. I am not, however, 
an advocate for plunging to any extent, wnless very rapid growth he 
required, for I find that trees in pots, standing on a bed of heated 
mould and rootmg into it, make a healthier although a slower 
growth, 

Treatment after the Bruit ig Gathered. 


As soon as the fruit is gathered, which ought to he by the end of 
February,* when foreign Oranges commence to be good, the trees 
* Thave departed from this role by allowing fruits of the Maltese and 34. 


Michael's to remain on the trees till June this present yenr (185); they were 
then perfectly delicious 


should be lifted, and any roots that have made their way through 

the bottom of the pots should be cut off and surface-dressing given. 

Ovange trees cultivated in the tropical orchard-house should have a 

part of the house to themselves, divided by a light glass partition, 
ag they require and will bear more ventilation than other tropical: 
fruit-bearing trees. Thus both borders of a small span-rooted hepse - 
should he appropriated to them, the other part of the house being 

oceupied with mixed trees and shrubs. Air can then be given to- 
them by opening the sashes on one or both sides without interfering 
with trees and shrubs requiring-less ventilation. 

Orange trees, when grown constantly under glass, are liable to a . 
black fungus on the upper surface of the leaves; this can only be. 
removed with a spongeand warm water. They should he ayringed with. 
soft tepid water twice a day (at 9 a.m. and 5 p.m.) during the 
summer, and once a day in the morning, in sunny weather, 10 early. 
apring and autumn ; while the fruit is mpening in the winter, eyring-- 
ing should be discontinued. » It is the custom to cultivate Orange 
trees in square boxes made of Oak. I am inclined, however, to re- 
commend pots perforated at bottom, aa usual with other pots. ate 
pota are very neat and even ornamental ; with three perforations 
they would doubtless answer very well, If wooden boxcs be used, 
they should have bars at the bottom, to allow the roots to Tiakke thelr. 
way into the hotbed anc for drainage. 


How to Form an Orange Grove... 


There appears to be something bordering on romance when one” 
talks of an Orange grove in England, and thinks of those nufrmtfol 
trees in tubs go common and so ugly; yet ifis quite feamble. One 
day, ere long, Orange groves uacler glass, giving fmut, and flowers. 
and a perfume more agreeable than the dusty surface of the 
ground under a plantation of Orange trees in the countries where 
they are cultivated for their fruit, will be common enough in England 
when the method of making one ts pointed ont. There are two: 
modes of forming a plantation of Orange trees under glass; one 19° 
simply to keep the temperature in winter from sinking below 30° ;- 
this may be done by having, in a large span-roofed house 24 ft, wile, - 
five 4-In. hot-water pipes all round the house. In a house of this’ 
size, and thus heated, a central path 4 ft. wide or more shonki be 
formed, and the border on each side planted with Tangierme, St. 
Michael's, and any other kind of Orange that is not too robnet ank 
vigorons in its habit. Citrons, Lemons, and Shaddocks should not be: 
mixed with Oranges in planting, but have a portion of the house 
devoted to them, or they will soon shade the more humble-growing 
kinds. Tangterine, St, Michael’s, or other kinds of Oranges of 
moderate prowth, may be planted about 3 ff. apart, and the borders. 
in which they are planted, if not loamy or clayey, but light and’. 
sandy (for the Grange likes a stuf soil when growing ait neteref), 
should have a dressing of stiff yellowish loam aod rotten manure— 
two-thirds of the former to one of the latter, and 6 in. thiek ; this 
should be forked over and mixed with the soil to 18 in, in depth, 
and you will then have a border in which Orange trees will grow 
freely and bear abundantly. 

A large span-roofed house, 100 Tt. long and 24 ft. wide, wonké 
form « grove large enough for a most enjoyable promenade. There 
ig another mode of forming an Orange stove uncer glass, more ex- 
pensive and luxurious, by aclopting *‘ geothermal culture,” and heat- 
ing the borders as well as the air of the house. A house 24 ft, wide 
under this aystem would require four 4-in. hot-water pipes wnder 
each border (with rubble 4 in, deep over thern}, placed about @ ft, 
under the surface, with a path m the centre of the house 
5 ft. wide; each horder may be from 9 ft, to 10 ft wide; 
the pipes about 2it. apart. Besides these, there must be four dan. 
hot-water pipes to heat the air of the house in the ripening seasen, 
Tn a honge tang heated those delicious (when first gathered) Maltese — 
Blood Oranges may be grown, and the Pemambuco and other tropical. 
varieties of the geuns Citrns, Tangierine atl St. Michaels Orange 
trees planted in these warm bordera would ripen their troit very 
early, saul it would be sugary and rich. 

LE need searcely add that an Orange cvove may be formed in asmal 
span-Toofed house 14 ft. wide, with a path in the centre; and ance 
writing the above directions for heating the borders, I have come te 
the conclusion that 1f the borders he raised 18 in. above the surface 
ef the fioor, cither in the small or larce liouses, the heated air of the 
house will penetrate the soil so as to keep the trees in health and 
ripen their fruit, 

There seems, indeed, no end to what can be doue ty Fuelisinien: 
with the aid of artificial heat and class. What a beautiful Vineyard 
under glass could be formed by such heated borders as I have de- 
seribed above | and how charniing ‘‘to make a promenuic,”” as our 
neighbours say, in such a place! No one but an enthusiast in 
gardening. can imagme the pure quiet pleasure of taking a merning: 
walk in the Orange-house, full of aromatic flowers and fruit, during 
the dreary months of December and until the aut of March, anc 
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plicking from the trees Oranges fully ripe. IT have had much expe- 
rience m1 the culture, and [may add in the eating, of fruit, and I 
can say with a firm conviction that 1 never enjoyed any kinds of 
fruit so much aa I have Oranges of my own plucking in winter. The 
Leauty and interest attached te an Orange-house, when the trees are 


kept tu fine health, I can testify to in alt sincerity, My house 1g an 


unfailing source of pleasure. A large house—a real Orange grove— 
would be a realisation of the gardens of the Hesperides. The treea 
ever green, alinost ever Llooming, seem to be an ever-giving source 
of delight to a mind alive te the beauties of Nature } 


Insects, 


The insects which infest Orange trees are two varieties of acale, 
and also the green aphis ; the former are easily destroyed by methy- 
lated spirits of wine, applied with a painter's brush, and the latter 
by Quassia water—4 oz, of Quassia chips boiled ten minutes in a 
gallon of water. This is also an excellent preventive to ecale, if the 
Orange trees be syringe with it once a week; it should be allowed 
to settle and be perfectly clear, Tf the leaves become black or dirty 
they should be sponged with warm water, Painting the stems with 
paraffin is certain destruction to scale, but care must be faken that 
if 18 applied only to the hard wood: the oil will injure young and 
tender shoots. 

Pruning. 

With regard to pruning fruit-bearing Orange trees very little ts 
required, The shoots that are vigorous, and diverge from the round 
heada of the trees, should be shortened mm anmmer by jluching them 
to half their length ; and in winter, if the hearts of the trees are too 
neh crowded with small shoots, they should be thinoed with a 
sharp knife.—Rivens’ ‘‘ Orchard-house.” 


THE FRUIT CROPS IN KENT. 


Mid-Fent.—lItigteared that the fruit crop at Maidstone tlia year 
will be most unsatiaiactory. Cherries will be thinner than they have 
heen for some years ; in fact, with few exceptions they are a complete 
failure, Pears and Plums are an irregular crop; the Plum trees 
generally are full of insects. Apples are also very uneven, though 
some kinds at present in places haves fair show. However, if the 
weather cloes not alter, and the nights become warmer, they will not 
haug. Gooseberries upon the whole are plentiful, though short at 
places. Black Currants in some parts are very uneven, and where 
there ig a chance of a crop they are mostly covered with honeydew, 
and probably much of the iruit will drop. Hed Currants promise 
well, Raspberries and Strawberries blossomed weil, and with warm 
dry weather will be hkely to grow a fair crop and pay well. Filberts 
and Cobs ave plentiful at present, but if is too carly to predict any- 
thing about the crop, In the parishes on the south side of Mardstone 
Gooseberries aud Currants are under the average, Cherries quite a 
failure. Damsons bid fairly well, “There are a few Morocco, Dia- 
mond, aad Bush Plums, but very few of other sorts, Apples will be 
very few. Pears—best nearly a failure, common ones a fair crop, 
Nuts also bid fairly well, butit is teo soon to give a decided report, 
Wrest of Maidstone the fruit crop prospects are by no meana satisiac- 
tory. Though there was a great show of blessom on all Kinds of 
fruit trees Lut comparatively ttle of if “set” for friut, and lately 
many of the just developed traits have fallen off. Cherries will be 
scarce, notally the early sorta. Uere and there, however, there are 
some Gigarreau trees that look lhe bearing a fair crop. Apples will 
be short. Caterpillars are busy among the leaves, and the small 
Apples arc fast falling off, Damson trees, usually prolific, will give 
4 poor return, The leaves of these are much blighted, Gooseberries 
are am iudifferent crop; Warringtons will be very scarce; Lan- 
eashire Lads have borne the trials of the spring much hetter, Rasp- 
berries Lid fair to be abundant. Of Currants, though there was a 
promise of a very large yield, 16 must be aaid that many of the black 
sorts have fallen off and are falling now, while the leaves of the 
bushes are in some cases shrivelled and blighted. The Red and 
White kinds look far more healthy, and will, it 1s thought, yield a 
plentiful supply of fruit. Cob and Vilbert trees bloomed well, and 
the blossom set, but caterpillars have done considerable harm, so that 
this crop will not be go large as the growers had expected. Like the 
Hop plants, Beech, Lime, and other trees, many ot the fruit trees are 
infested with various species of aphicdes. In the parishes of Boughton 


Monchelsea anc Langley not only is there an absence of fruit, but the | 


foliage gencrally has an unhealthy appearance, and there is a quantity 
of vermin. Cherries are very short. Apples below an average, and 
some kinds have almost entirely failed, Plums, with the exception 
of a few kinds, are short. Gooseberries good in the immediate neigh- 
hourhoad, but bad in seme parts. Nuta apparently good. In the 
Chatham district the fruit cropis exceedingly partial, put generally 
it is“helow a full average one, Apples promise a fair crep, and the 


same may be said of Pears. Gooseberries are below the average, and 
a fuil crop is not expected, Cherries are only about half an average 
crop. Plums show a fair yield. dn the district immediately sur- 
rounding the city of Rochester the fruit crop may be described aa 
very patchy, with uo prospects of anything like a large yield. At 
Scuthfeet and its district the fruit plantationa show a large yield of 
Strawberries, although they are very backward, Raspberries also are 
afair crop, Cherries are below am average. Plums and Pears are a 
good crop, aud the same remarks apply to Apples. Gardeners in the 
Tunbridge district do not give a very good aceount of their prounds, 
neither Cherries, Goosebervies, nor Currants being plentiful. Apples 
have a tolerably good show, but high winds have cut the trees about 
very much, especially those in expoged situations. In several gardens 
the Cherry, Peach, and Plum trees are swarming with vermin. 


Weat and Weald of Eent,—Taking the northern part of 
this district—viz., from Halstead towards London and Dartford, wa 
gt the following accounts :—Strawberriea are a very heavy crop, 

spberries look well and bid fair fora good crop. Black Currants 
are only a moderate crop, but Red Currants are good. Gooseberries 
are rather an indifferent crop, the frosts having considerably affected 
them, This also applies to Cherries. In some places the growth of 
Apples, Damsons, and Flums will onky be moderate, a fair yield 
heing the exception. The crop of Filberta and Coba too will be only 
moderate. The fruit crop in Cranbreck district will be mm the aggre- 
cate by no means a luxuriant one so Tar as regards quantity. Cher- 
ries and Peara bloomed fully, and some sorts set well for fruit, bot 
recently the trees generally have thrown ont long shuots, and the 
fruit has fallen in large quantitics. Apples, perhaps, will be a toler- 
able yield if all now goes on well, but the erop will be a patchy one. 
The sams remark applies to Damsons and Plums; at places there 
are aions of a somewhat prolific yield, while at other places it is 
difficult to find more than a very few, The crop, however, will not 
be aitogether tnsatisfactory if the young fruit now on the trees should 
ali grow and ripen. Strawherries are a great crop but injured by 
wet. Raspherries promise 4 bountiful supply. Currants and Goose- 
berries will be but a moderate yield. 

Kast Kent.—Cherries excepted, frurt-growing is not 30 giganti- 
cally speculative. in Hast Kent as in the western division of the 
county; but perhaps a failure is more wiclely felt, as most small oc- 
cupiers and cottagers cultivate on a limited scale. Through a fine 
tract of land, extending from Greenstrect to Rainham, are to be found 
more Cherry orchards than, probably, in any other Pe of Hngdand; 
and there ave several growers of this description of truit whose aver- 
ace income from that source alone amounis to from £1000 te £1200 
per annum. <A uniformly heavy crop is not desirable, as it creates a 
 olut” in the market, and only low prices are at such times realised. 
These are not remunerative, owing to the cost of pathering the frutt 
and carriage to the markets of the metropolis, Indeed, if was but a 
few years ago that many growers were brought into debt by their 
salesmen on account of some of their conusiguments of Cherries not 
realising sufficient to meet the charges of carriage and commission. 
A few weeks since the appearance of the trees betokened another 
such minor calamity this season; but a marvellous change haa “‘come 
o'er the spirit of the dream,” and the crop of Cherries in East Kent 
will be very short this year. Plums have fared somewhat better. 
Apples promised a good yield. Pears are almost a total failure. In 
the neighbourhood of Ashford Apple trees promise well, and the 
sane remark applies even more fully to Plume; but Pears are scanty, 
and Cherries very deficient. Gooseberries and Currante are an aver- 
age crop. In the vicinity of Smarden and Bethersden the orchards 
look very badhy: the Apple and Pear trees have an wnkindly appear- 
ance: there will be but little fruit, and that very inferior. Cherries 
are nearly afathure. In Faversham and district the crop varies a 
good deal. Cherries are decidedly short. Here and there may he 
found a fortunate orchard, but generally the crop is light. Goose- 
berries are plentiful, Red Currants heavy, and Black Currants a fair 
crop, There was never a better show of Strawberry bloom, and 
Raspberries are also eood, while wall frutt of all kinds 1s very acarce. 
The reports from Sittingbourne, which is the centre of an extensive 
fruit-growing district, are very unfavourable, and it 1a clear that the 
ingathering will net only be a late one butalso avery smallone. Iu 
many orchards, and among them some of the inmost celebrated Cherry 
plantations in the district, there are numbers of frees in which a 
ladder will not be placed, In one or two exceptional cases, however, 
the trees are well loaded with fruit. The crop of Apples and Pears 
will also be very short, and the way.in which Plums are running off 
now makes it extremely improbable that there will be half an average 
crop. The only bright side te the picture is that there is likely tc 
be quite an average crop of under fruit—Currants and Gooseberries.- 

Isle of Thanet.—The hopes raised by the abundance of blossom 
on our trees will not be realised, as the cold nights and ungental 
days which have so long prevailed have not been favourable to the 
maturing of the fruit, There is a fair crop of Gooseberries and Cur- 
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rants, and Strawherriea and Raspberries are plentiful. There is a 
spare erop of Apples, and but very few of the choice sorts of Pears ; 
the hardy sorta hang well. Apricots and Peaches seem to be going 
out af cultivation as out-door wall fruit, Thanet soil or atmosphere 
not suiting them, and Plums of choice kinds are replacing thes. 
Cherries, Phima, and other stone fraita will be scarce in the island. — 
Sowth-Hastern Gasette, 
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THE ZEBRA-STRIPED COLAX. 
(COLAX JUGOSUS.) 


At one of the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society ten years 
ago I first made the acquaintance of a distinct and beantital Orchid 
asa ‘“buttonhele” flower. It was at a time when Orchids were in 
a marner new to me, and yet I knew enough of them to note the 
appearance of what was then a comparative stranger among them. 1 
was s6 interested in a flower of such waxy purity as that under 
notice, relieved by rich purple velvet-like bars on its petals, that I 
timidly approached its owner and ventured to ask ita name. * Colax 





with charcoal nodules in Lien of crocks, When I state that the 
plant is even now “comparatively rare’ I mean to say that 
although it wiay be seen in nearly all collections of cultivated 
Orchids, yet the flowers are so distinctly lovely that half-a-- 
dogen specimens should be found where only one 18 now 
grown. The flowers are produced from January to May, and 
I should be really afraid to say how long they will keep fresh anc 
beautiful if placed ina “specimen glasa” after being cut, and they 
retain their beauty several weeks if left on the plant in the usual 
way. In coramon with one or two species of Phalenopsids and other 


Orchids, the sepals and petals of Colax are persistent, changing to a 


creen colour after fertilisation has heen effected. Onr sketch 
was made from a fine variety which recently flowered in Messrs. 
Veiteh’s collection at Chelsea, r. W. 2B. 


FILMY FERNS.* 


THE principal genera which the group known as Filmy Ferns com- 
prises are Hymenophyllum, Trichomanes, and Leptopteris, or Todea, 
‘The two former are very much alike both in habit of growth and 
delicacy of texture. Leptopteris is quite distinct, belonging to 
another tribe, the Osmundaces, Filmy Ferns lave avery wide geo- 
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The Zebra-striped Colax 
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jugosus,” said he, with a smile, ‘but what do you kuow about 
Orchids?” ‘Very little,” I reped, ‘but I am fond of seeing 
them.” “*All right, my lad,” was his encouraging answer, as he 
handed me his card ; ‘then come to Wandsworth and see my collec- 
tio there.” I need scarcely add that the speaker was the late 
Mr. Sigismund Rucker, one of the most zealous of amateur Orchidists. 
Colax jugosus is even now comparatively rare, although from its 
as character it deserves a place in all good gardens where inter- 
mediate or comparatively cool Orchids are grown. It attains | ft. 
or more in height, its green-nerved leaves being borne in pairs on 
smooth oblong pseudo-bullis, from the base of which sheathing 
leaves and the two to three flowered apike are also produced, Lindley 
describes the flowers as ‘‘ white, speckled with crimson,” but the 
plants of it which I have seen in flower have invariably been of waxy 
whiteness, the petals and trowel-shaped lip barred or spotted with 
rich purplish-blue, and although its nearest allies are said to be the 
Maxillarias, tt has many of the general characteristics of a Zygope- 
talum. It may be grown either in pots or im baskets, but perhaps 
pot culture has most points in its favour. The drainage must be 
good, for it cannot endure stagnation at the root. Chopped Sphag- 
num, peat and charcoal in nodules form a good compost for it, but 
the strongest plant I ever saw was grown in Sphagnum Moss and 
loam fibre, ie. meadow or turfy loam, from hich much of the 
earthy partizles had been sifted—the pot itself having been drained 


graphical distribution, being fonnd in favourable positions nearly all 
over the globe. As an example of the wide range which these 
plants occupy, let us take the so-called Killarney Fern. ‘The habi- 
tats civen forié are in Europe, Ireland, Wales, and Spain ;in Africa, 
Canaries, Madeira, Island of St. Thomas, Fernando Po, Angola, and 
Johannah Island; in Asia, Japan, Northern Hindostan, and Poly- 
nesian Islands: and in America from Alabama, Mexico, and the 
West Indian Islands, southward to Rio Janeire. The majority of 
them, however, come from South America and New Zealand. 

There are about 150 species of Hymenophyllum and Trichomanes, 
nearly equally divided inte two halves; buf I doubt if more than 
a third of this number are in cultivation at present. There are five 
species of Leptopteris or Todea known, all of which are in cultiva- 
tion, their distribution being confined te New Zealand and AustraHa, 
and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. ‘Three species only are found 
in Britain, viz... Hymenophyllum tunbridgense, H. uuilaterale or 
Wilsoni, and Trichomanes radieans; they are, lowever, very rare 
being found in a few special localities, Filmy Ferms differ from all 
others by the extremely delicate, anc, In general, thin pellucid tex- 
ture of their fronds, When in healthy condition they are the most 
elegant of Ferns. They love shade and moisture, many being epi- 
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pbkytai and clothing trees, like Moss, or growing in ahady ravines and 
caved, 

With regard to their cultivation, with which we are principally 
soncerned, they have somehow got the discredit of being very didfi- 
cult t¢ manage, a character which they do not by anymeans deserve. 
They are as easily grown as any other class of ionic provided some 
dittle attention is paid to the peculiar nature of the planis, The 
firat and main point to be attended to in their cultivation, and with- 
outwiich itis useless to attempt to crow them, isto select a place where 
the abmosphere can be maintamed almost at saturation point. This 
may be attained, im a measure, by means of a Wardian case, or even 
a bell-class, a close-filting frame Inside a greenhouse, or, better stull, 
af the means were at command, asmall house for themselves, My 
idea of the kind of house required for these Ferns isa lean-to house, 
well aunk below the level of the ground, between 20 fi. and 30 ft, 
‘done by $ fh. ar 9 ft. wide, with a southern aspect, unheated, and 
“with just sufficient head-room to stand in, the different kinds of 
Vilny Ferms being planted out on sloping banks amongst reckwork. 
Having cot the right situation the rest is easily accomphshed, The 
mext important thing to attend to is shading ; they all require to be 
heavily shaded fromm bright sunshine. Neglect of this for any 
Jenoth of time would, of eourse, be fatal te these Ferns. Still £ 
would prefer some kind of shading that nught be removed in very 
dult weather, and not a permanent shade, as they do not require fo 
‘he growa in darkness, a3 1s often tmagined. The soil, whether they 
are crowh in pots ar planted out, should be of a free, porous nature, 
Té should consist of good fibrous sandy peat, with lumps of sand- 

-atone and charcoal mixed freely through it, wnless for Todeas, which 
will be greatly benefited by adding some good rich loam. Thorough 
drainace is most essential, as nothing hurts them more than over- 
dages of water. 
act by drenching them with water that this should be effected. If 
they are in proper quarters a slight sprmkliing daily will be the most 
that they will need. They shoald be potted moderately firm, as 
firm nearly ag the rough nature of the soil will adinit of, taking care 
not to injure the delicate rhizomes, While they grow very well in 
pots, the inost natural way is to plant them out where they will have 
room to run and form large masses, which the satronger-growing 
kinds, like Trichomanes radicans, Oymenophyifum demissum, &c., 
would soon do, Several of the smaller-growing species, such as 
“Prichomanes trichoideam, T. angustatum, Hymenophyllum tun- 
‘bridgenge, &ke,, da very well on blocks of wood, but this isonly a matter 
of sonvenience or taste. As mentioned before, the great thing is to 
get the proper situation for thein, 


Alinost the only one of the Filmy Ferns which has received that 
attention which from itz great beauty 1t deserves, is the Todea an- 
perha, which is frequently seen m good condition aud always much 
Admired, and yet many of the species and varieties of ‘Trichomanes 
aud Hymenophylum are equally fine and quite as easily grown. 
The sveat Shiela to their cultivation 18 one which cannot be 
altovethor avoided—that is, they must be grown in shady nooks and 
corners where they cannot be well seen, but this would be entirely 
abviated by having a houge for themselves, 

With reeard to their propagation, Hymenophyllum and Tricho- 
manes may be increased by division. During spring they may he 
aplit up into little preces and potted, without the shghtest danger of 
dosing a single bit, if carefully done. So far as I am aware the only 
Filmy Ferus that have been raised from spores are the Todeas, and 
at is well that they do so, aa this scetion only forms single crowns, 

wor very rarcly more than one, so that they could not be increased 
.otherwise. I have repeatedly tried to raise the different species of 
Todeas by sowing the spores in the ordinary way, and also by laying 
svhole fronds duwn in flats prepared for them, but have as yet failed 
sto raise a single plant; but ifleft alone they will sow themselves, and 
come up in thousands, covering the surfaces of the pets and walls 
with their peculiar glistening prothallia. Todeas are the only Filuy 
Ferns I have noticed come up in this way, although we frequently find 
different species of Trichomanes and Hymenophyllum with appa- 
vently fertile spores. But why do they not germinate? It has often 
attack me with regard to other plants that where we have plants 
which reproduce themselves naturally by suckers, runners, or in 
any otLer way, the fertility of their seed becomes diminished in 
proportion. Whether this ia the right ex lanation as to wliy Trieho- 
quanes and Hymenephyllum, which run, forming many crowns, and 
in A measure propagate themselves, do not germinate from spores, 
while Todea, which hag not that power, germinates so freely, I do 
not know, but it appears fo me fo be not unlikely, 

A geo many of the specics of Pilmy Porns may he grown very 
suceessiully in rooms, either under bell-glassea or m Wardian cases, 
They are very well adapted for that purpose ; the close confinement, 
which weakens aud killa so many of the ordinary Ferns, seems to 
‘até thea admirably. 
ears in a roo, where the only attention given was merely that of 


Although they require to be always moist, still it is 


I have suen them keepin good condition for - 


sprinkling the fronds with water once or twice a week, ‘With 
regard to their hardiness, it ia surprising the amount of cold they 
are able te bear. Although coming from warm climates, still we 
must bear in mind that it is only in heavily shaded woods, or on 
clefte of rocks at conaderable elevations—which tend to lower the 
temperature of the localities—where they are found fo a very great 
extent, From the nature of the fronds itis almost impossible that 
they could exist in a very hot climate, There may be a few which 
require some heat, but the majority will ive and thrive better with- 
out the aid of fire-heat, In the spring of last year we had occasion, 
for want of room, to remove a number of Filmy Ferns. They wera 
put into a amall frame outside at the north side of a hedge, and all 
the protection they had otherwise was a single mat left on them, 
more to protect them from sun than from frost. They stood there 
all last winter, although frozen completely through for st least two 
months, aud were yery little the worse for it. The kinds put out 
into the frame were Trichomanes radicans, reniferme, pyxidiferum, 
and angustatum; Hymenophylium demissum, cnspum, Wilsont, 
and tunbridgense ; Todea superba, hymenophyloides, and Fraseri. - 
Only two out of this number were mich injured, viz., Trichomanes 
pyxidiferum and 'T. angustatum, Notwithstanding thia, the tompe- — 
rature oucht always to be maintained rather above than below freez- 
ing point, covering with mata or such material being preferred to 
fire-heat. Air must be admitted but sparingly, indeed they will 
seldom require it at all unless during very dull weather. These are 
the principal points which neust be attended to, but there are many 
little things, such ag constant attention to cleanliness, and others 
which wall readily suggest themselves to all who may attempt their 
cultivation, aod which should by no means be neglected, aa, however 
trifling they may appear, it is frequently by constant athention to 
little things that the successful cultivation of many of our plants to 
a great extent depends, 


INDOOR PLANTS AT GUNNERSBURY HOUSE, 


THe unique specimens of these that have been shown from Gunners- 
bury at the various exhibitions during the season afford ample proof 
that a skilful and unusual system of culture must be pursued in order 
to bring about such results, The houses consist of a lean-to range 
with the central portion raised for growing large plants. In the 
first compartment are crand specimens of Crotons comprising C. 
Hookeri of a size rarely met with and highly coloured ; algo C. varie- 
gatum, pictum forming huge masses several feet through. The largest 
plant which we have yet seen of Alocasia Lowi was growing here ; 
it had leaves measnring 27 in. by ldin. Handsome plants of Cycas 
eirainalis, Vorschaffeltia splendida, &c., were also growing here in 
vigorous health, A noteworthy fact is that no frace of any ingect 
pest was visible, though the house waa filled to overflowing with 
plants of all kinds in addition to a large plant of Stephanotis flori- 
hunda trained on the roof, Another point observable is that bottem- 
heat is applied to the roots, but the pots are merely placed on stages, 
which raise the plants as near the light aa possible, a point of great im- 
portance in the case of planta of this class. In an adjoining house 
was the finest batch of Gloxinias which we have seen for some time, 
‘The strain was superb, and the plants of unusual size, and a note. 
worthy fact is that they had been grown only in a greenhouse tem- 
perature, and when thus treated their value as decorative plants is. 
much emhanced, Overhead were healthy Vines, affordmg thus 
proof that-decorative plants and Grapes may be grown in the same 
house, 

In the next house was a fine panful of Davailia bullata trained on 
a flat trellis, measurmy fully 5 ft. across, and every frond aa green as 
jossible. Here were also fine examples of Gymnogramma Wettenhal- 
Pata: Calomelanos, and peruviana, Gleichenia Habellata and dichotoma 
(which is reputed to be diffeulf to manage), and Adiantum FParley- 
euse 4 ft. across ; also thedelicate A. gracillimum, which is extremely 
elegant when seen in such a large mass. The larger plants, such as 
Areca lutescens, Cycas revoluta, Dieksonia antarctica, and others, 

" are avown in the central division, which allows of their full develop- 

melt, : 

Another house in another part of the garden revealed other ex- 
ainples of high-class culture, such as Davallia Mooreana, Maranta 
rosea, picta, several kinds of Coleus nearly 3 ft bigh and aa muoh - 
through, and a host of other plants in a smaller state. A single 
plant of Larrison’s Musk measuring 3 ft, across shows what may be 
dong even with plants of that kind, OW, G, 


Sarracenia flava as a Window Plant,—This would be 
an excellent plant to grow in a sunny window planted in a pan of 
loam, peat, and Sphagnum Moss, and covered with a tall bell glass, 
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I bought some imported rhizomes in April; they were planted out 
. in the corner of a cold frame without any other protection and have 
made pitchers ] ft. high, and this under full exposure to sun, rain, 
and wind, Plants that had previously been cultivated in a heated 
areenhouse would not have borne this rude system of culture; hence 
I recommend imported rhizomes which grow up freely, and the 
pitchers are then all equally fresh and bright in colour.—B, 








POLYSTICRUM ARISTATUM VARIEGATUM., 


Amongst the more recent additions to our temperate house Ferns 
few can equal in decorative merit the one of which the accompanying 
ig an illustration. Itisa eae, variegated form of Lastrea aris- 
tata, or to speak more correctly Polystichum aristatium (the latter 
being the oldest name, and the one under which it is found im most 
collections), In general appearance this species resembles an Adian- 
tum of the tetraphyllum class; its fronds, which are somewhat 
triangular in outline, are from 12 in, to 18 in. long, and droop as 
regards the upper half. They have from two to four alternate pairs 
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Polystichum avistatum tariegatum. 





of pinne, and a terminal one which is mruch the largest. The seg- 
ments, which resemble small Holly leaves with awned teeth, are 
inserted with great regularity, and gradually diminish in size towards 
the points of the pinne. The most striking feature of the plant, 
however, ia the streak of yellow wlich runs down the centre of each 
pinna, occupying the inner half of each secment, and forming s fine 
contrast with the dark glossy green of the outer portion. Ii ts 
‘a native of Japan, and is therefore well suited for conservatory deco- 
ration, or for planting cut in a cool Pernery ; 1t is also one of the few 
Ferns that are adapted by their coriaceous texture to withstand the 
dry atmosphere of dwelling reoma. 


Polystichums of this class should be potted in a mixture of two 
parts light loam and two of sandy peat, and they also require to be 
rather firmer potted than most Ferns. Those with creeping rhizomes 
being surface-reoting do best in shallow pans, similar to the one here 
shown, They may ba propagated freely from spores, the young 
plants from which make their appearance in from three to six months 
after the spores are sown; they may also be increased by division of 
the rhizomes. The section of the genus contatng many plants 
remarkable for their bold and ‘graceful habit, and also for the frm 
' texture of their folhage, The following are the most desirable, w1z.—- 


P. amabile.—A noble plant more erect in habit than P. aristatum, 
with fewer and larger segments ; it attains the height of 3 ft, or 4/t., 
and is a fine subject either for pot culture or for isolation in some 

romuuent position in the temperate Hernery. It is a native of North 
indix Japan, and Bormosa. 


P. conilfolium.—This is said to be an arborescent form of P. 
aristatum, but it is abundantly distinct, Its fronds are triangular in 
outline, and copiously cut into minute segments; their textare is 
very coriaceous, and they retain their freshness several daye after 
being cut. It is a native of Sikkim Himalaya, and is rare in gardens.. 


P. capense.—A well-known Fern which, though frequently met - 
with under the name of P, coriacenm, is one of fhe stoutest of the 
genus, and one which seems to thrive best on an elevated mound of 
turfy peat and Ioam, in which its rhizomes can creep freely near the 
suriace. It ig a native of tropical America, the Cape, and Australia ;. 
and though it flowrishes in a stove temperature, it is equally at home 
in the conservatory or cool Fernery, where the temperature dees not - 
fall during the winter mouths below 35°. 

P. flexum.—tTiis species has a wide creeping rhizome similar to 
that of P, capense, to which tt is closely allied; but the frends are 
cut up into much finer serments, resembling those of some of the 
Davallias. ITtis of free crowth, and makes an attractive cool-hoage . 
Plant. itis a native of Juan Fernandez. 


P. laserpitiifolium :—This is also known as Lastrea Standish? 
™ gardens, and in character is quite different from all the preceding + 
as regards cutting of the segments it is one of the most clegantof the 
genus, the fronds are also of a bright hebt green, and spread hor- 
zontally. It is a native of Japan, and has proved qrite hardy im this 
country. G. ws. 


TREATMENT OF ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 


Turse plants are becoming popular with everybody, and it is generally 
recaanmended to keep them rooist all the year round, and some even 
say they should be kept in a continually saturated concition when 
erowiog. That Odontogiossums hare hitherto been grown fairly well - 
by such treatment there can he no doubt; but the habit of the plant, 
and some kuowiledge of the experience of others mn their cniture, not 
to mention my own, suggests the inquiry whether such treatment is 
right. ‘First of all, it would be very desirable to Enow under what 
comditions the plants thrive naturally. Do they grow in a spongy 
mass of sphagnum or peat, or on rocks, or om the sround, of on trecs,. 
or how? Is the atmosphere of the climate where the most of the 
species come from as dark and dull curing summer asa class house 
in England covered with a sheet, aud is the summer teniperature 
never above 60° or §3°—figures which TF sce recommended only last 
week macontemporary? Jf that be so, then 1 venture te think 
that the clioate of the North of Scotland must be too het for them 
In ordinarily favourable summers, and that the South of England. 
must be simply unendurable, In the article referred to if 1s stated 
that at one fine place, where Odontoglossums are well crown, the 
above temperature ia never exceeded, tf it can he kept down by the 
aid of shade and water, This being so, why not place the plants 
out of doors altogether, from spring till autumn at least? Patting | 
aside the present season, the outdoor temperature is selitom under: 
OO" during summer, and often much above it, ancl 1t therefore follows: 
that the open air muzt be the best place for them. Jl bave songit in-- 
formation on the above points trom books and other sources, bnt cannot 
get it, On uo subject are collectors more reticent than ou that of 
the conditions wider whieh the plants which they sen home exist, 
and the consequence ls great mortakty amongst them. I hear that 
some tracts have been almost completely denuded of certain popular 
apeciag of Orchice, which are hkely by-and-by to become extinct in 
consequence. 


As to treatment, it has alwayssesmed, too, inexplicable to me why 
Odontoglessums should be an exception to all other species of Orcluds. 
that produce pseudo-bulbs, and which are generally subjected to a 
distinct period of rest, during which water is either pertially or 
altogether withheld. In the case of the OQdontoglossum one would 
think that it might be subjected to such treatment more safely than 
other species, because, while it has its plump bulbs to draw upon for 
nourishment, itis, moreover, treated at the resting period to an ex- 
ceptionally low temperature, in which evaporation is reduced to 2. 
minimum. ‘That the bulbs do afford nourishment to the plant uncer 
such circrmestances is proved conclusively by the fact that imported 
plants stand a very trying drying process hefore being shipped, and. 
afterwards grow, The bulbs shrivel much, but they fill np agaire 
when potted and placed in a growing temperature. 1t is true that 
when subjected to moist fraaenentall the year round the plauts con— 


. tinue to grow constantly, some varieties, hike O. cirrhasum, making 


two sets of bulbs in the season, and floweriug as often, bot it may 
be doubted if this is the habit of the plant under natural conditions, 


Another reason why [ am disposed to think we do not uiderstand 


the treatment of this highly popular class of tear Tully is the fact that. 
t 


it does not appear to suit one, atleast, of the best of the cenns, viz. 
QO, vexillarium., Itis well known, and nowhere better than in the 
trade, that this variety is very liable to ‘go off” in anturman and | 
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when the plant is divided ; numbers of fine plants have been lost in 
thia way, and under the ablest cultivators. A specimen in a noted 
collection, and which produced not long since nearly 100 fine flowers, 
and was said to be about the finest plant of ita kind in Eneland, has 
died in this way; and we have from time to time heard of not a 
few other fine plants that have perished in a like manner—gone off 
atthe neck, The first plant which we bought some years ago died 
in this way soon after we recetvecl if, Simce then we have been 
more fortunate. itis worth while investigating the subject, and no 
doubt the record of experience of growers would be valuable. Tt 
is also doubtfulif sueh a low temperature as 45° throughont the 
winter, and 55° or 60° maximum during the summer, is desirable or 
necessary. Here the best sorta grow well and strongly, aud flower 
profusely, in a house which ta kept from 3° to 10° lesa than the hot 
stove, and shade 1s not given except during bright sunshine. The 
exposure browns the foliage a Httle, just as it does that of a Pine- 
apple ; but itis nothing the worse, Lut rather the better. O. vexil- 
lartum grows freely at the warmest cnd of the same house. J wonid 
recommend that during the season of srowth the plants be kept just 
moist enough to keep the Sphagnum green and growing, with which 
the pots should always be surfaced, and that in winter sufficient 
water only to keep the same alive and fresh should be given, though 
probably less would do. C, 


Lilies in Pots.—We saw a thriving bateh of Lilies a few day® 
ago in Mr, Peacock’s garden at Hammersmith growing in pots plunged 
to the rim ina border skirting a wall with an eastern aspect. The 
kinds that were in best condition were L. Washingtonianum and its 
prettily tinted form {L. purpureum), L. parvum, 1. Humboldt, 1. 
pardahnuin, L, Robinson, L. dalmaticum, and several of the varieties 
of L, elegans, of which a very decp-colowred form—atro-sanguineum 
—wis especially noteworthy. When Lilies are grown in this manner 
they are well adapted for greenhouse decoration, and this mode of 
management Is better than crowing them entirely under glass, 


Town Window Gardening.—In a window—212, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road—a plant of the hybrid Begonia Weltoniensis is very 
fresh and bushy, the end of each growth being laden with pink 
buds. Elsewhere 1 have noted it doing well as a window plant, than 
which [ feel sure no news will be more acceptable to its raiser, Col, 
Trevor Clarke. At 306 in the same road, the small-leaved Ivy 
forms a fine window blind, spreading elegantly in all directions, 
Ti is planted mn large pots, and intermixed with it is a plant of 
Virginian Creeper. The Ivy is very fresh and attractive; the 
Virginian Creeper not so much so. Ivy is beautifnl enongh alone, 
There is much good town and window gardening in the locality, but 
these fwo cxamples are sugeestive and should be scen,—B. 


Mealy Bugs on the Roots of Auriculas.—in repotting 
a dozen Auriculas that have becn blooming siuce last winter in a light, 
airy, cool greenhouse, I have just found several with mealy bigs on 
their roots, In some they had attacked the base of the stem, and in 
others they were all through the ball on the fine rootlets, The plants 
Were in >in. pots, and the mealy bugs had evidently gained an en- 
trance through holes made by earthworms, They were large lnsty 
looking fellows that did not appear as though they had suffered from 
their underground habitation. The plants attacked were in a new 
house in which very few mealy bugs have ever been seen. Has an 
one known mealy bugs to attack the roots of plants, and how am 
to procecd in such a case? shook the earth ont, killed the bugs, 
and washed the roots in soap suds and repotted.—Dayien Wrrrer, 
186, A cramer Street, Deavor, Colorasio, 
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THE BREAKING OF TULIPS AND PEAS. 


Tt remarks of “BR. D.” {p. 57) on Breeder Tulips in last week's 
GARDEN are very lnteresting, and I am induced to ask whether the 
seedling florist’s Tulip, when fertilisud solely by its own pollen, will 
require the usual period to break, or whether tie seedlings ave fixed 
from the period of their first flowering, The cireumsgtances are 
somewhat different from those attending the Pea and the Sweet Pea, 
which usualiy take four years before becoming fixed; when the varie. 
. ids or specics are intercrossed, the tntermediate state In the Pea not 
being confined to the colour of the flower, but the colour and shape 
oftheseed and thepoad, as well asthe heightand habitof the plant, vary, 
and the fixing perrod in the latier case does not apply to the original 
seedlings, in which, so far as [ have observed, there is no variation, 





The Pea and Sweet Pea, however, are both annuals, or at least - 


bennials, and in these plants the variat‘on of the seedlings of the 
first and following venerations the produce of asingle intercrosa from 
those of the generations succeeding them without farther inter- 
crosaing constitutes the want of fixity. Inthe Tulip itis the flower 
of the original seedling which varica, From an intereross between 


' velopment for the season, 
| Rhuhbarb-like leaves are nearly a yard square and rise from Bit, to 


Pea Supreme, around, blue-sceded variety, with weak green pods and a 
purple-flowered, purple-podded variety with greyish-white seeds, I 
selected a seedling of the second generation with black seeds, purple 
pods, and purple flowers, and on sowing the aveds this year some of 
the seedlings have produced white flowers and purplish-tinted poda, 
and othera have white flowers and green pods, but without the usual 
purple stain in the axils of the leaves, so characteristic of the 
purple-flowered Pisum arvense; others, acain, have purple flowers 
and green pods, but the majority purple flowers and purple pods, 
To further teat the extent of variation in the Pea, I have this year 
inter alia intercrogaed the white-podded round white-seeded Pea 
anas parchemin with this purple-pedded Pea, and also with blue and 
white wrinkled varieties, and shall anxiously watch the results, as 
the whole subject ig seer interesting, and, although the analogy 
Is not complete, i would be instructive to ascertam whether in the 
Tulip, breeders are produced where no mtercrossing takes piace, and 
the seedlings are from a acli-fertilised Hower only, T. Laxtor, 
Belford, 


NOTES OF THE WHEE. 


The Twining Brodima (8. volubilis).—This ts one of the 
most remarkable of cultivated bulbous planta on account of the 
twining flower stem, which ia about the size of a crow quill, and 
wlich in its native hahitat attaing from 4 ft. to i2 ft, long, ter- 
minated by a dense cluster of about twenty blossoms, which are } in, 
long and of a deep rose tint. The leaves are few in number and from 
Lit. to2 Tt. i length. It inhabits rocky situations in the valley of 
the Sacramento and other places of Califorma, I+ may now be seen 
in fower at Kew, though the specimen is small compared with the 
size which it attains ina wild state, We have also received some 
flowers of this Brodiza from Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, who informs 
us that he has raised his stock from seeds, as few, ft any, bulbs are 
imported into this country. 


Senecio japonicus (syn. Erythrochwte palmaiida),—This 
little-known Groundsel is one of the handsomest of the composites 
now In flower at Rew. It is of bold habit, gvowing about Sit. high, 
with leaves nearly 1 ft. across, divided into about nine divisions. 
The flower stems are slightly branched, and the flower heads are 
about 3 in. across, with the outer narrow forcta of a rich orange 
eolour, Ibis a native of Japan, but perfectly hardy at Kew. It 18 
a moisture-loving plant, therefore the present scason has been very 
favourable for ifs growth. It should be crown in a rich and mode- 
rately stiff loamy soil, and should be copiously watered during 
BMMer. 


Odontoglossum vezlllarium at Gunnersbury Pare. 
—QOne of the Gnest examples in cultivation of this lovely Orchid is 
now in flower here, It measures over 8 ft. across, and has twenty- 
six flower stems, each of which bears from four to six flowera, making 
altogether 139 blossoms. It is now making several new healthy 
srowths, which will probably develop an even greater number of 
flowers next season. In the same house we noticed some VHEOrOUs 
flowering planis of the beautiful Epidendrum yitelunum majus, alse 
Odontoglossum Alexandrein rich variety and fine specimens, amongat 
which was the variety Rothschildi, which hag the flowers copiously 
spotted on all the divisions, The singular Ertopsis biloba, with ita 
racemes of rich chocolate flowers, was also in flower, though not 
showy enough to be grown, except in large collections. 


Gunnera scabra,—tThe hnge specimen of thia handsome Chilian 
plant in the herbaceous ground at Kew has now attained its full de- 
li is fully 10 ft. acroga, and ita gigantic 


Sift hich, It is somewhat strange that this plant is go seldom 
planted in private gardens or in our public parks, squares, &e., for 
no other hardy plant has a nobler or more tropical aspect, and more- 
over,t tis very easy to cultivate. It requires a well-drained position, 
rich soil to grow in, and abundant waterings during the srowing 
season, 


Rock Plants at Chiswick.—Tie rockery is now gay with 
siprne anc other plants of more or less rarity and interest. Of these the 
pretty ereeping Androsace, of the Himalayas (A. lanuginosa), is con- 
spleous on account of its long trailing branches covered with silky 
foliage terminated by clusters of Verbena-like blossoms of a pinkish- 
mauve hint with a distinct yellow eye. Another interesting Indian 
plant is the wedge-leaved Potentifia {P. cuneata}, which grows in a 
dense mags, and produces deep green three-teothed leaves, and bears 
many clear oes blossoms of about the size of a shilling. A large 
tuft of the Larch-leaved Arenarta (A, laricifolia} reminds one of sone 
of the Saxtfragas which are now just shedding their flowers ; it is a 
capital plant for the rockwork, as it grows rapidly aud lasts a can- 
siderable time in perfection. Various smaller srowing kinds of Hare- 
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bell are in full flower, the best being Campanula muralia, C. garganica, 
and its hairy-leaved variety hirauta. ‘The pretty Saxifraga Hireulus, 
an indigenous specics, found in a few northern localities and growing 
only in wet places, thrives admirably here in a rather dry part of the 
rockery, sai is now furnished with several large bright yellow and 
profusely spotted blossoms. Fentstemou Cohiea is one of the hand- 
someat of the cultivated kinds, and at Cluswick it thrives well; 
both on the rockery and in the open border there are plants in full 
flower, which are about 2in. long and proportionately bread ; the 
colour is a delicate mauve with heavy pencillings of a deeper colour 
in the throat. Few rock plants are prettier than the round-leaved 
Thyme (Thymus rotundifolius}, which ts apparently a variety of 
T. Serpyllum; it forms spreading dense tufts covered with clusters 
ef small purplish flowers. Flowering plants of tulscrous-rooted 
Begonias also enliven the rockery, several of which have withstood 
the past winter quite uninjured, 


Royal Horticultural Gardena, South Kensington. 
—In answer to Mr, RB, Yorke, the Chancellor of the Excheyuer stated 
the other day that plans for the utilisation of the ground now oceu- 
pie by the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society at South 

.ensington were under the consideration of Her Majesty's Commis- 
aionera of 1851, and that the decision arrmyvedat would, no doubt, be 
in accordance with the original design of employing the estate for 


the promotion of science and art, 


Geranium polyanthes.—aA pretty plant bearing this name 
is now in flower on the rockery at Chiswick. It graws about 1 ft. 
high, and has roundish leaves similar to these of (+. rotundifolium. 
lis flowers are arranged in dense clusters, and much resemble in size, 
colour, and form those of Bowie’s Oxalis (0. Bowieana). Such a 
distinct plant is well worth including in a collection, though it is not 
49 showy aa Several other kinds. We can find no reference to the 
oe though if was contributed to the collection by the late Mr, 

Nab. 


Milla. longipes.—Flowers of this new bulbous plant were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Elwes at South Kensington on Tuesday last. from 
planta raised from seeds two years ago. It ia more remarkable for 
the large number of blooms borne in each umbel than for their bright 
tolour. They measure about 1 in. across; their inner surface is of a 
glossy whiteness, and they are heavily feathered on the outside with 
mw livid purple tint, Itis, ke its pretty congener M. laxa, a native 
ot California, 


Rainer’s Harebell (Campanula Rainsri).—Of the many kinds 
of Harebells now in flower at Kew, perhaps none are so attractive as 
this charming species, It is very dwarf inerowth, being not more 
than 14 in. high, but the flowers are unusually large, compared with 
the size of the plant, They much resemble those of C. turlinata in 
size add colour, though just a trifle smaller. It is growing in the 
open border in company with the other kinds, ee i evidently 
thriving as well, or even better, than those planted on a rockery. 


Heart-leaved Seakale (Crambe cordifolia}.—One of the most 
striking plants in Batterses Park at the present time is this handsome 
Caucasian Seakale. It is a hardy perrenial growing about 5 ft. high, 
with large bold folage, and flower stems much branched, forming a 
large roundiah head, which at thia season is covered with numerous 
white blossoms. It is 4 capital plant for the wild garden and such 
like places, or as isolated specimens on lawns, ke, 


Hscailonia pterocladon.--This is now beautifully in flower 
in Mr, Gumbleten’s garden at Belevove, near Queenstown, where it 
grows with uongual vigour, forming a tree 35 ff. in height iu about 
ting years. When of this sizeit has a fine appearance, especialiy 
when covered as it now is from top to bottom with minute white 
ae In such localities it 1s a capital shrab for trainme against 
a wall, 

Disa erandifiora.—tSeveral varicties of this Disa are now in 
bloom in quite amall pang in the Pine-apple Nursery. They hare 
been grown in a house where they have been frozen quite hard during 
the winter. The stronger growths are encouraged to make flower 
shoota, and the weaker ones are restricted or removed and potted for 
flowering next year. 


Hardy Aquatics at Kew.-—Owing to the increase in the 
mumber of hardy aquatie plants at Kew, a properly constructed tank 
for their accommodation has been a preasing want for some years. 
This has at last been supplied. The new tank is about 80 ft. long 
sud 24 ft. in width, the ontside walle of which are of brick raised 
about 24 ft, above the ordinary level. The bottom ia puddled with 
a layer of clay about 15 im. in thickness, upon which is a layer of 
concrete and cement about 9 in. in depth. The inside surfaces of 
the walla are alao cemented, so as to make the tank perfectly water- 
ticht, Several narrow walls intersect the tank, thus forming it into 
ax heres compartments, in which are plauted the more robust-growing 
plants, and a shelf-like portion ig deveted to bos and marsh plants 


in pots. A constant flow of water, so esseutial to the well-being of 
the majority of water plants, is furnished. Though the planting has 
not been completed for more than a week or so, several are thriving 
vigorously, amongst which is the new rese-coleured Water Lily, 
which is now in flower. The pretty littl Aponegeton spatha- 
cenm, too, is in Bower, a¢ well as several other imteresting plauts. 
One objection to this tank is the height of the water above the 
path and the unnatural angle from which the plants are viewed, 
which considerably mars their effeet; whereas under natural coa:ti- 
tions the eye invanally looks down upon the plants, the whole of 
which may be seen at a glance, 


Angrecum Hilisi and A. citratum.—AMessra, Veitch 
have recently liad a small importation of these very rare species of 
Anereeum. <A fuw of the plants wluch we recently saw at tivetr 
establishment were in remarkably good condition, and had every ap- 
pearance of becoming established and in a thriving static in a com- 
paratively short space of time.—P, G, 


Bollea ccelestis,—A specimen of this which 1s now im bloom 
in the York Nurserics far surpasses In quality any variety hitherto 
tiowered there, It reaches the highest rleal of the species in size, 
form, and in the intensely deep bluc-purple of ita blogsqms. Some 
elant or nine flowers are expanded at once. 


Ixias.—Few flowering plants are more beautiful than these or 
more diverse as regards colonr, and yet they are seldom met with In 
cardens, Many imagine that they are difficult to manage ; but that 
is by no meang the case. They have flowered most profusely this 
year in Mr. Barr's grounds at Tooting, where all the protection they 
had last winter, severe though it was, was a covering of Fern, 


National Carnation and Picotee Society.—The exhi- 
bition of the southern section of this Society will be held at South 
Kensington in conjunction with the meetingoi the Royal Horticultural 
Society, on Tuesday, the L2th of next month. 


Gorn Hechange Rose Show.—This exhibition, which is 
annually hell in Mark Gane for the benefit of the Corn Exchange 
Benevolent Socicty, this year realised over £25 after payment of all 
expenses, 


ROSES. 
A ROSE SHOW IN AUGUST. 


UsNFORTUNATELY all the Rose shows of the season have been too 
ently. The shows have been held, but the Roses, shy and coy, and 
il] to please at times, have refused to come. With the exception of 
Air. Baker’s Roges at Norwich, but few perfect fowers have yet 
been seen this year, They are cominy, but have not yetcome. The 
‘‘maiclens” especially have not yet put in an appearance. Huge 
buds, Hike ericket balis, weigh down shoots like fishing reds, aad 
refuse fo opanin these dripping days and nights. A good many, 
however, goon filling, filling, so that when they do open they wiil 
be a sight to see. Lor this reason, and also to mark the peculiar 
character of the seasou, it might surely be worth while to make a 
special effort to get up a great popular Rose show in Auenst, The 
time is short, but that depends on how long tt goes on raiuing. 
Looking at the preseut downpour, which has lasted for about forty- 
etght hours, if seems asif the rain, hke Tennyson's ‘* Brook,” ought 
flow on and on forever. But few of the Rosebuds, however, have 
rotted ; they have only waited, Hence, possibly the muiddic of 
Augnuat might not be too late fora great Rose show in the metro- 
polis. It may be too late for the upper classes to sce 1t, but that 
matters little ; they have their Roses every day im the year aud ail 
the year round, Besicles, it is not the upper classes, but the totling 
millions that enjoy the sight of Roses most, and that would make a 
large show in Anguat pay. ‘What say the growers, laree and gmail, 
to a great show in say, the Agrteulfural Ball, islington, as soon as 
possible? Sueh Roses as have never yet been seen in August, or 
perhaps in other month would be forthcoming; and if Roses are 
worth waiting for they might also be worth showing so late. By 
breaking tvesh ground, a new impetus would also probably be given 
to Rose culfmre, so that commercially the show would prove a suc- 
cass : Tor the sight of such Roses as could be shown in a fortnight ox 
three weeks’ time could hard!y fail to stir the enthusiasm of the 
thousands of the working classes who would flock to see them. 
Financially, the slow, if properly managed, would probably succeed, 
anid if not it would be worth sone consulerable sacrifices of tline and 
money to place the beat Roses before the masses; for of all the 
modern means for ther higher eduestion, enlture, and refinement, 
T should give about the highest place to the cnlture of flowets. For 
this purpose LT woukl conhdently offer the advice to try Roses. I 
have noticed their power arannd Nottingham, where they have 
become bonds of union and centres of sweetness and light to thou- 
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sands of toiling men and strugglng women. <A great exhibition of 
Roses in some such place as the Agricultural Hall might not only 
prove one of the most notable events of a season unique In its eccen- 
tricities, but prove a powerful factor in elevating the tastes and 
refining the pursuits of the working classes, D, T. Fre. 








MR. BAKER'S ROSES AT NORWICH. 

THESE were so perfect—withont spot or flaw—in a season when the 
paucity of sunshine, the redundaney of rain, and the prevalence of 
wind have so retarded and tarnished the finest Roses, that a few 
words on the secrets, if any, of their production could hardly fail 
to possess special interest for the readers of THs GarpEnx. Of 
course Exeter Is afar more genial clime than that of East Angla ; 
but these Rosea, such as the perfect dozen—the finest ever seen 
probably—of Charles Lefebvre and others, looked as if no winds 
had ever ventured to play around, their petals nor. any rain ever 
moistened them.+ , Were they the first mpedncts af dwart ‘* maidens,” 
as generally reported at Norwich, and each flower grown under 
portable glasa hghts or frames? Or were they nourished into size, 
moulded into form, and coloured, finished, aud perfumed so per- 
fectly by some specially rich fool? Ox were these matchless 
flowers fhe legitimate onteome of careful culture? Porhaps Mr. 
Raker himself may be generous enough to enlighten your readers. 
Another point of much interest is how Roses in the latest stages of 
size ald perfection could he safely transported from Exeter to 
Norwich without one of them opening its eye. I know not 
how the Roses looked on the second day of the show, bot on 
the first fey were perfect, though, as a capital grower re- 
marked, ‘fon their last Iegs,” If, in fact, they had a fault it 
was that they were too large and a little too old. Still not one of 
thera showed its heart nor gave any indication of falling to pieces. 
Ther texture aud build were also something wniqne. One of eur 
finest grower for sale, who was thoroughly beaten by Mr. Baker, 
declared that along journey would be well undertaken to ace such 
Roses at the end of it, and generously declared that he had never 
seen such flowers before. This set me thinking whether Mr. Baker 
world resent the intrusion of a few enthusiasts or writers hke myself 
to his house of prize Roses, with the express intention of worvntin 

out and revealing his Rose secrets, or will he prefer telling us ai 
about them himself? Assuredly he has erected a new and a higher 
standard in regard fo the five vital pommts of size, form, texture, 
colour, and freshness of exhibition Reses to which most of us are 
anxious to attain. I therefore appeal to him to nelp us with his 
counsel aud giuidance through your pages, D, T. Fisx. 





VICTORIA PARE. 


THOvGH the present season has been’so detrimental te tender bedding 
plants which in this park generally form so important a feature, it has 
nevertheless heen highly conducive to the luxuriant srowth of hardy 
perennials, of which there is an extensive collection here, placed as 
a foreground to a shrubbery nearly a mile in length. This border is 
now gay with such showy plants as Larkspurs, Monkshoods, Hare- 
belis, Ivises, Lihes, and a hest of other fine border plants, which, 
being planted indiscriminately, afford a striking contrast to the geo- 
metrical designs of the surrounding parterres, Such a border as this 
affords a vast amount of interest throughout the year, and ia highly 
appreciated, and if gives moreover very little trouble. Seldom at 
this season have we seen trees and shrubs wear such a verdant hue as 
they do now, and here, where sc much has been done with regard to 
careful planting anc judicious selection, the fact is more apparest 
than in most places. YVictorla Park abounds in handsome specimens 
of Hollies of a size rarely met with, and in auch rieh variety too as 
to show that the Hoily is one ef the best shrubs for town planting. 
Yavious kinds of Elders also thrive admirably here ; the golden-leayed 
variety especially stands ont in bold relief amidst the deep green of 
the other shrubs. The cut-leaved form (Sambucus laciniata} is a 
very graceful Elder, and one which should be in every shrubhery ; 
as should alao be ite variegated form. The latter does not however 
always retain ita varicgated character if planted in the shade, or if it 
receives too liheral treatment, The golden-leaved Catelpa is another 
beautiful shrub which is very conspicuous here, and is even preferable 
to the Elder in some aituations. There are but few trees or shrubs 
in flower at present, though a few weeks ago they were gay enottrh, 
for the plantations and shrubberies have been planted with due 
recard to a copious admixture of those that produce a showy effect 
during spring and early summer. One shrub, however, deserves 
notice aa itis now very pretty, viz., Cytisus nigricans ; though an old 
introduction it is still unsurpassed as a late-flowering kind. It pro- 
duces its pendulous racemes of yellow blossoms in graceful profusion 
similar to the Laburnum, though it never attaing such a large sige, 


The picturesque glimpses to be obtained here and therefrom diflerent 
positions round the iake are considerably enhanced ly huge masses 
of such plants as the Burdock, the Water Dock (Rumex Hydro- 
lnpathum), Common Flag, and various kinds of Lycluvis and other 
plants which revel in native beauty round the margins of the islets, 
This semi-wilkd kind of gardening ia evidently encouraged by Mr, 
MeIntyre, and it is certainly not the least of the many interesting 
features to be met with in this fue park. Several examples of the 
Weeping Elm with branches dipping into the water are particularly. 
noteworthy, and cannot be too highly recommended for planting in 
hke situations or anywhere se long as the position 1 moist. It 1s 
much to be regretied that almost every kind of Conifer utterly 
refuses to grow here, owing no doubt io the impure state of the at- 
mosphere. The specimens that still survive are but miserable: 
exainples of what they ought to be, WG. 


PLATE CXC, 


ikhiSs DARTUS AND JI. FLORENTINA VAR. 
Drawn by the late NOEL HUMPHREYS. j 


Few border flowers are greater favourites than Irises, the majority 
of which grown in gardens are collectively called German or bearded 
Trvises, in contradistinction to the English (Siphion latifolium) or the 
Spanish Tris (3X, vulgare}, which have bulbous root-stocks. Botani- 
cally considered, there are comparatively very few of the German 
irises derived from the true I. germanica, as there seems but little 
variation in the colour of their bicssoms. The species which appear 
to have yielded the greater number of the varieties are J. luricda; 
squaleng, neglecta, sambucina, aphylla, faveseens, and variegata, 
These are chiefly of tall growth, The dwarfer-crowing kinds 4ave 
probably sprung from J. pumila, lutescens, biflora, Clamairis, oe. 
A descriptive list of the principal varieties of these will be found at 
p. 195, Vol, VI., of Tae Garber. - 


The variety of the Florentine ris represented in our plate was 
sont tous by Myr. Ewhank; its blossoms are blier than the tyy ee 
‘Phis ia nearly related to the new Cashmere [ris (1. cashmertana}, 
recently named by Mr. Baker, though it is later in flowering and 
more fragrant. Another section of Iris that has not yet been grown 
in gardens so extensively asit ought to be consists of the Beardiess 
kinds, which comprise such as IL, virginica, versicolor, sibirica,-spuria, 
Kuempferi, and many others of rare beauty, The eniture of these 
is of the simplest kind; indeed, they grow well in. any ordinarily 
good garden goil.' WG. 


Sempervivum Pomelli.—Mr. Jenkins (p. 58} seems to think 
that [am wrong in supposing the plant at St. Alban’a Court io be. 
&. Pomelhi, and it is possible I may be. It was the colonred tips 
that induced mie tao form the opinion wlich I did. &. Pomelli 
belongs to the barbatulum or bearded group, snd must be distinet from 
the arachnoid or cobweb section. eyertheless Mr. Jenking exhi- 
ited at Manchester a plant as &. Pomelb without a tinge of colour 
and densely tomentose or cobwebbed, whereas 5. Pometh is’ oniy 
bearded. Mr. Jenkins’s plant I pronounced to be-s.. Laggeri; which 
to me it very closely reserabled ; and if I am wrong in a cuess at 8, 
Pomel, Mr, Jenkina must be equally so as regards the plant which. 
he exhibited,—T, WILLraMs, Gponehirk. 


Irises amongst Salisburia adiantifolia.—aAs a rule: 
mast plants, owing to the absence of sunshine, are deficient ag re-. 
gards bloom, and instead of admiring the flowers of rock and Alpine 

lants we have to destroy slugs and trim in rampant srowths caused. 

y the continned rainy weather. Roses and Campanuias especially 
are good, and would produce fine flowers if favourable weather set. 
in. (ne class of Jrises, however, deserves mention, Last snutumnu 
I dibbled ina quantity of Iris hispanica amongst some Salisburia 
adiantifolia on a bed 9 ft. by & ft. ; the latter are young plants about. 
from 15 in. to 2 ft. high. The Irises have just overtoppact them with 
their blooma, which are large, of fine form, and of almost every 
colour, except rec or scarlet. The effect of this mixture is exceed- 
ingly good, the pretty foliaged Salisburia furnishing the otherwise 
scanty undergrowth of the Iria; besides, the flowers have such sub- 
stance aa to withstand the rain, and for a good many days they look 
none the worse for it,. I am sorry to say that Lewisia rediviva, of 


- which I ets afew weeks ago as doing 30 well, suddenly became 


flabby and did not fully expand ita blooms. J hear that it has this. 
fault adarule, [should be glad to be favoured with the particulars of 
treatment from any one who has it in.good health, for it muat be a 
gem when well grown. Thanks fo Mr. Williams for his correction 
(p. 82); instead of Arenaria balearica ny description should have been 
applied to A, maritima (p. §}.—Jonn Woon, Woodville, Kirkstall, 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Stove, 
In ordinary seasons through this and the ensuing month it is usual 
inthe case of many growers to dispense altogether with fire-heat, 
which may for the most part be done, provide sun-heat 13 carefully 
economised through elosing the ventilators sufficiently early in the 
afternoons : but the weather is so different this summer from that 
which we generally get that, where no fire-heat has been used, the 
plants are anything but in a satisfactory condition, not alone as 
negarda their back wavdness in blooming, but as respects the soft, 
immature state of the wood. To fully remedy this, even if the 
weather is brighter during the ensuing month, it will be well to at 
once give artificial warmth, which will permit of more air being ad- 
mitted. Another matter of importance in such seasons as this 1s to 
reduce the atmospheric moisture considerably, less being needed In 
damp, cloudy weather, like that which has prevailed all through the 
aming and summer, than is required when we get the ordinary 
amount of sunshine with a correspondingly dricr condition of the 
aiv. The conclusion at which I have long arrived with reference to 
‘the cultivation of plants under glass, especially those that require 
the almost continuous use of fire-heat, Is that there is ne worse mis- 
take committed in their management than the use of more shading 
than is absolutely necessary, particularly when it ia of au immovable 
description ; E have before alluded to this, butitis long simce we had 
a summer that so fully exemplified the evil arising from it as the 
“present. In houses where the glass ia smeared with fhe usual com- 
positions employed for the purpose, and especially where the material 
18 laid on thickly, the plants have now through the whole of the 
smonths wherein the greater portion of the season’s growth is made 
been under the influence of semi-darkness, a condition still further 
agevavated when the structures are of a heavy character, and the 
lants a considerable distance from the roof, Where this is BO, f 
1ave seen in some places such plants as Allamandas ancl Dipladenias 
show little disposition to flower, and altogether in an unsatisfactory 
‘state. It is, tereiore. obviously necessary to dispense with shading 
from this time forward as far as possible, with a view to ripenmg 
tha wood before the days get short, 


Gardenias struck from cuttings this spring, or plants that have 
been cut back with a.view to keep them within limited bounds, 
qnust during the next month be encouraged to complete their growth, 
as after that time the treatment should be such as will tend to 
solidify the wood rather than increase its amount. With these the 
disposition that frequently exists in the flower-huds to fall off when 
forced during the winter and spring is, I feel convinced, attributable 
to an immature state of the wood more than to any other cause. 


Climbers.—Plants of this deseription grown on the roof of 
rafters require constant attention to keep them wrthin reasonable 
bounds : but it is necessary to use the knife with judgment, indis- 
criminate shortening, eapecially with free-crowing subjects, in most 
cases having the effect of limiting their blooming capabilities. The 
right way to proceed where they are growing so as te encroach upon 
each other, or to top much diminish the haht in the case of plants 
beneath them, is to remove a sufficient number of the shoots alto- 

ether, selecting those least likely te give a succession of bloom, 
Ris is a work of absolute necessity, for however effective for the 
time being a free uninterfered-with growth may be, 1f 18 no compben- 
sation for the flowerless state to which subjects grown uncer 1t 
‘will be reduced, Between these roof climbers and the general ovcu- 
pants of the house there must always be a compronuse, otherwise 
the result ig that the stove virtually exists for the climbers, as nothing 
under them can grow to a condition fit for the purpose for winch 
it was intended, The treatment recommended especially applics 
to such free-growing plants as Allamanias, Clerodencdrons, Aristo- 
lochias, Bongainvilleas, Ipommeas, and the strong-growimg Thun 
bergias, Stephanotis, Hoyas, Dipladenias, Combretums, ani otlers 
of a like character are not so rampant in growth as to admit of nruch 
cutting without proportionately diminishing the amount of flower 
which they wonld otherwise produce, In the case of climbers or 
twiners prows for their effective foliage only, there need be yo further 
hesitation as to using the knife than to avoid giving them a fao 
closely trimined-in appearance, which can always be avoided by leav- 
ing afew of the shoots in a pendent position. . 


Winter-tlowering Stove Plants.—The same conditions as 
regards absence of sun and low temperature that have affected stove 
plants generally hold’ good more forcibly in the ease of ordinary 
winter blonming subjects which may be said to comprise Serico- 
graphis Ghiesbreghti, Thyraacanthus rutilans, Poinsettias, Lasian- 
dras, Huphorbia jacquintetlora, Eranthemum pulchellum, and Piun- 
bago rosea. Unless the plants were struck early, and were unusnaily 
forward in the spring, they will now he both small and full of soit 


growth ; the ordinary summer treatment under which such plants 
generally succecd well in pits with little or no fire-heat is not sufii- 
cient this season to get them up to a large enough size and permit of 
their receiving sufficient air to keep the lee of that short stout 
character essential to free flowering. It is therefore advisable to 
apply heat at once where thia has not all along been used. 


Bouvardias.-—These indispensable winter-blooming plants 
should now receive every assistance to enable them to acquire size 
and strength, for on this almost wholly depends the amount of flower 
which they will produce. One stout plant with strong shoots, which 
is capable of bearing a second and third crop of flowers after the first 
have been cut, will furnish more bloom through the winter than three 
weakly ones, In the case of cut-back examples that have bloomed 
previously, there need be no difficulty in getting them sufficiently 
large before autumn, but with these that have been propagated from 
root or shoot cuttings daring the winter or spring the case is very 
different, and unless means are immediately taken to encourage 
growth in every available way, the time that admits of 1¢ will be 
past whilst yet the plants are so smali, as to be of very little wse 
during the coming winter. With them it is simply # question of 
enough artificial warmth, and should the weather continue cool and 
sinless, it will be necessary to at once employ as much fire-heat as 
will insure brisk growth, and permit of sufficient air being ad- 
mitted ; but these plants, if in a light position, will de with legs 
ventilation than those subjects that are of a less free-flowering dis- 
position, For the same reason they may be kept growing later in 
the season, as they do not require such a lengthened ripening pro- 
ae as those plants that are iess inclined to bloom almost coutinu- 
ously. 


Shrubby Clerodendrons.—For ceneral decorative purposes 
these are most useful grown and flowered in §-in. or 10-in. pots, 
distarding the plants afterwards; this, of course, necessitates their 
yearly propagation, either by means of secda or cuttings ; the present 
is the best time for striking them, as, if put im earlier, they get 
larger before winter than is needful, occupying more room than they 
ovght-to do, andif struck late they do net get sufficiently strong 
to admit of the full development of which they are capable. 
The small shoots pushed from the stems after the removal of the 
heals of flower make good cuttings if treated in the ordinary 
way in small pots with sandy peat or loam and heat, shade, and 
moisture, Those possessing a stove, however small, and who appre- 
ciate one of the most exquisitely-scented flowera in existence, will 
find the old Clerodendron fragransa surpassed by none ; if la a com- 
paratively small-leaved plant, with spare, erect growth, occupying 
little room, and should be eut down within a few inches of the collar 
each autumn: thus treated 1t can be Eept smal! in size for a nomber 
af years. ‘The usual stove treatment suits 1t and the others, 


Orchids, : 

Asrides and Saccolabiums.—aAny remaining plants of 
thease that have fowered late, and that require re-potting, should at 
once be attended te; but, with them as with other Orchids, blogming 
generally exhausts them, causing them to shrivel somewhat, and on 
no acvount should they be subjected to the more or less root-diaturl- 
ances inseparable from re-potting until sutiicicnt time has elapsed 
after blooming for the plants te regain their wouted plump condition. 

Phalsenopsids.—These more than most Orchids should never 
be ilisturbed unicss there 1s an unavoidable necessity for moving 
them: the tenacity with which their roots cling to everythiag with 
which they comein contact, and the dithenity experienced in moving 
them. withent serious mutilation, at once show the weakenme 
influcnee that removal has upon them, Yet when the hlocks, 
baskets, or whatever they are grown In are of a perishable character, 
anch as when tmaie of wood, the time comes when decay reduces 
them io 2 spongy rotten mass, so soft that the roots can penetrate 
it; auilwhen this takes place they ultimately decay from the etects 
ef contact with the saturated rotten material. Hence it is necessary 
to more them before they are reduced to this condition ; inattention 
te this has brought numbers of fine specimens of these beautiful 
plants ta very sinall dimensions, from wluch they take years to 
recover. Whatever wood 1s employed in the coustruction of the 
biecks or baskets 1 should be of the most durable character; the 
plants must be well secnred until the roots have time to establish 
themselves. Use only a thin stratum of Sphagnum over them: a 
eo: siderable holy of this material is not necessary, aud when pre- 
suut in quantity it only hasteus the destruction of the wood. I[ have 
found Fhakenopsida do well tied with wire to the bottom of au 
taverted flower pot with Sphagnum over their .oots similarly to 
when ona block of wood, The inverted pot should be placcd in 
another of larger size, half full of drainace material, and the rermmain- 
ing space should be filled wp with charcoal and a little Aphacnum, 
In this way there is nothing that will rot except the Sphagnum, 
which when too much decompose can be removed, syringing all the 
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remains clean ont after the restis picked away by hand, replacing 
ii with fresh material, 


Dendrobiums.—Such plants of the different species as bloomed 
early, and have made a correspondingly early growth, will now he 
somewhat at rest. This will be especially the case with D. nobile, 
(>, chrysanthum, and others that are used in numbers in many places 
for decorative purposes, as also the earliest-bloomed examples of D, 
Wardianum and allied species. These, when their young growths 
are approaching a matured condition, shoukl be gradually inured to 
a drier state at the roots, yet water should not be withheld so inch 
as to suddeuly stop the pseudo-bulbs from attaining that plump 
character whieh is cesential to the free production of bloom. The 
majority of these plants will now be in full growth, and must be 
liberally supphed with moisture both at the root and in the atmo- 
sphere. Unless mm the case of a few exceptional species, there is uo 
way in which they succeed so well as grown in baskets hung up close 
to the roof; not only do they crow better in that way, but the stout 
matured condition of the pseudo-bulbs always enables them to pro- 
duce & greater quantity of Hower than when grown in pots m the 
ordinary manner. Thus treated they have also a more natural and 
pleasing appearance either when srowing ot when in bloom. Even 
the oll partially-erect-growing D. nobile looks best in this way, tlre 
ordinary forms assuming a half drooping habit. 


Pleiones.—These beautiful little winter-Aowering plants will 
now be fast forming their bulbs; they are water-lovine subjects, 
ancl must be kept well moistened at the roots. 


Ccelogyne cristata.—In many places where no regular col- 
lection of Orchids is attempted, but where a few of the best 
winter-flowering kinds are required, this fine old plant is indispens- 
able, and should be growi in quantity so as to have it in succession : 
if 1s also a plant that must have plenty of water during the crowing 
scason, 48, hike all others found indigeneus at congiderable altitudes 
where they are all but continuously in a half saturated condition, it 
camnot entire anything approaching dryness at the roots whilst the 
growth, as at the present time, is in full progress,—T. Barnes, 


Mower Garden, 


Auriculas.—aAll the plants reserved for seeding purposes will 
have been repotted, and by veferring to previous numbers the cha- 
racter of the compoat, size of pots, and treatment of the plants can be 
ascertained. Any seeds that have been saved will also be sown, 
We never get quantities sufficient to make it necessary to sow in 
puns—indeed, we nsually sow two different lots of seed in a5-in, pot, 
marking the division between the two with a small strip of lath, f 
nse light sorl in which to sow the seeds, and do uot add any manure 
to it. Good loam four parts ; one of leaf-mould and a liberal addition 
of sharp sand answer well, The lights have been kept over the 
plants rather nore this season than naual, and the result of the closer 
atmosphere is that green fly has been troublesome. The best way 
(when the collection is small) of destroying this pest is to brush it olf 
the leavea; or the plants can be dusted with Tobacco powder. Fuimi- 
gating with Tobacco smoke ts the cleanest plan if the frames are 
elose. J would urge the importance of taking eare of the seedling 
plants. Auricuola fanciers find pleasure first in selecting certain 
varielies to cross for aeeds, then crossing them and saving the seeds, 
They watch the development of the pods, and long for the time when 
the seed will he ripe. No time is lost insowing 1, Then the seed- 
lings appear, and when large enough they are potted, and carefully 
tended until blooming time. The anticipation of something new 
amongst them keeps up the interest which might otherwise tlag at 
certain seasons, 

Carnations and Picotees.—As I write this after inspecting 
my collection I must record the fact that only six flowers are open, 
notwithstanding that the plants were pushed on in frames up ta the 
end of April. Plants in borders and beda are at least a fortnight 
ater still, and this is the date at which these flowers oucht to be in 
fuil beauty, Attend to tying the Hower stems to sticks as they ad- 
vance in growth ; for if this ts neglected, some of the flowers will be 
heavy enough to snap the stems through at the joints. The flowers 
ought also to be finally dishudded: very weak planta and stems 
will support and bring to perfection one flower only, stronger stems 
two, three, and four flowers, Kemove weeds trom the pots, and 
attend carefully to watering ; but do not use any Manure water—the 
white in the flowers will be much clearer without it, 

Hollyhocks.—As regards these, little information is necessary 
heyond that given last week. The sun, which has been shining, 
rather brightly for a few days, has caused the leaves to flag 3 a goo 
plan is to syringe, applying it well underneath the leaves, tn order 
to check the development of red spicer, 

Dahliag.—These now require close attention; they should be 
Jookerl over twice, or at least once, a week in order to thin out super- 
Aluous growths, and to tie up and place sticks to those that require 


such enpporta, Trap earwigsa by placing hollow Rean or Hemlock 
stalks near ¢he top of the plants, and examining them every morn- 
ing, Dahhas ave looking very well indeed, and so far they have not 
required any water at the roots. Hed growths may be used ag 
enttings, which will strike root in a cold frame, or more quickly in a 
gentle hotbed, These cuttings produce plants that may i grown In 
3-in, pots, and will form what are fanmed pot-roots. 


Pinks.—These are now in full beanty, and just a month later 
than usual, The blooms, however, never were larger or better laced 
than they are this year. Until thia season I have not seen the Pink 
do so well except in Scotland, a circumstance which shows that it 
does not like the hotter, drier atmosphere of the south. 


Pansies.—The same may be said of Pansies, which never do 
wall in a hot, dry season, uot even though mulched and watered. 
The sun ecems to bleach the colour out of them, and neither these 
nor Pinka like much shade. It is to be regretted that fine show 
Howers—the white and yellow grounds with rich dark-coloured 
beltings, and the white, yellow, and dark-colonred selfs—are being 
so much displaced by the faucy varieties. These, with thew bright 
colours and grotesque markings, are pretty enough, bui they 
sadly lack the beanty and refinement of show flowers. 


Kiardy Cypripediums.—The stems of many of these have 
in ordinary seasons been decayed by this date, but as yet most of 
them are green and healthy lookin. See that none of the pots 
beevine too dry, but on the other hand if is not desirable to over- 
water them, although itis better te err that way than allow them to 
auiter from Jack of moisture. Syringe overhead twice a day, and. 
shade from bright sunshine.—J, Dovenas, 


Kitchen Garden. 


Not the least of the many disadvantages of the present season is 
that arising from the late maturation of early crops, preventing their 
hemg used or harvested, and thug affording space for subsequent 
erops ; of conrge, where aparece ground is plentiful this inconvenience 
will not be felt. Shallots, Garlic, early Peas, early Cauliflowers, 
antuinn-sowna Onions, and the earlicst kinds of Potatoea ought long 
ago to have been harvested, and as soon as they are lifted let the 
round be cropped as follows :—on the Shallot, Garlic, and Onion 
ground put Lettinces, Endive, Turnips, and earky Horm Carrots; on 
the Caulflower ground, winter Spinach: and on the Potato ground, 
Broceoh or other kinds of winter Greens, If the ground was well 
treated for the preceding crops, no preparation beyond that of 
eleaning and levelling will now be necessary. We usually plant the 
main erop of Kroceoli on the Strawberry plot that has done duty for 
two years, As soon as the fruit has all been gathered, the plants are 
planed off with spades, and the Broccoli planted between the rows 
in holes matle with a crowbar, and filled in with fine soil. Under 
these conditions Broccoli thrives at least as well as on ground that 
has been elaborately prepared, putting ont of the queation the saving 
of labour and time. As regards Potatoes, the present outlook appears 
to be very dark, for all the mid-season and Inte kinds are as yet 
making but scant progress towards maturity, and if the murrain sets 
in-—which it 1s almost certain to do very soon—in their present im- 
mature state they must entirely succumb, ITwould recommend that 
all early kinds, if anything like fully grown, should be housed at 
once, without waiting for the skina to get hard. This early hitmg 
does not affect their keeping qualities, and thelr meed be no danger 
of ther going bad if dug up before there has been any trace of 
disease. Were it not that one ia constantly being pestered 
ta try some new kind, or afraid of being behmdhand in Potate 
competitions, LT would strictly confine myself to growing only first 
early sorts, with a view to liting them ere they were in danger from 
(isezse, This appears to me to be the only remedy, and eventually we 
shall come to regard earliness in all kinds of Potatoes as second only 
to quality. Dt any of the seeds that were recommended [sec p, 3%} 
te be sown have not yet had that attention, any further delay will 
result in their not wintering successiully. Small Saladings, Mustard, 
Cress, Radishes, &c., may stil be sown in open borders in small. 
quantities weekly, and as French Beans are not hkely to do much 
good outside, provision should be made for making a sowing forth- 
with, either in frames, or in pots to be introduced into houses or pits 
aa room can be found for them,—W. W. 


Indoor Fruit Department. 

arly Vines from which the Grapes have been cut are mani- 
festing an undesirable tendency to produce wood, and atapping, 
which 1s the only way to meet the difficulty and induce earlier 
ripening and resting, must be persisted in. Keep the houses as cool 
ag possible, and the foliage clean and free from inseeta, which, now 
that the fruit is used, will be a comparatively casy task, as syringing 
may now be done whenever it may be thought necessary. If the 
borders arc at all unsatisfactory, now is the time to see to them, 
either as regards the examination of old draina or making new ones, 
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or giving additional soil and top-dressing. Of course auitable 
weather must be chosen for such work, as it is ay undesirahle to 
be mee soll when It is in a pasty condition, both as regards the 
Vines and one’s own comfort. Give air freely to Grapes colouring, 
but guard against cold currenta, which are oftener the cause of 
‘‘ghanking” than the state of the soil or border, which generally 
geta the blame and sometimes perhaps rightiy. A severe check of 
any kind, occurring af that critical juncture when the frit begina 
fo change from the sour to the satcharine state, will canse shauking, 
and perhaps there is no greater cause of that evil than over-crop- 
ping; and yet how slow we are to acknowledge the fact or to reat 
content with one good bunch rather than two inferior ones shanked. 
The quantity of wood being made by Vines in all stages of growth 
is something remarkable, so much so that it ig dificult to keep pace 
with itt as regards stopping aud tying out, bat the dull season 
demands that this shouldl be done regularly, in order to afford all the 
light possible for the ne ripening of the wood. Go over late 
Grapes prior te colouring and chp ont all small or imperfectly fertt- 
lisecl berries, and if necessary tie up the shoulders of the bunches. 
All that are intended to hang on the Vines or keep long should be 
well thinned out, especially towards the middle of the bunches, 
elze In the winter, should one berry crack or go mouldy, the entire 
bunch will be sure fofollow. The uniavourableness of the season still 


renders fire-heat absolutely necessary in order to ensure the Grapes 


being ripe before the end of September, 

Figs. -- Although the first crop of these swelled off well there wag 
‘adack of flavour, for, apply fire and give air as freely as one may, 
they do not play the part of sun heat, and the Fig is perhaps more 
than all other cultivated fruits a sun-loving plant. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that the second crop, which ig naw swelling freely, 
will be move fortunate as regards that favour-giving element—sun- 
shine. Expose the fruit a3 much as possible by keeping the shoots 
thin and well stopped back ; should there be danger of avercrowd- 
ing, it will be well te thin out not only young shoots, but some of 
the longest, barren, or naked ones; for, though as 4 rule all such 
pruning hac best be deferred to the resting season, if done a little at 
a time, and at long intervals, uo danger need be apprehended from 
bleeding. Thin the fruit to reasonable limits, taking off first all the 
unshapely ones, and next the smallest and those that are badiy 
placed as regards light and air. Water hberally, and always with 
fuang or othey manure water, that is, if the roots are in confined 
borders, ag all Figs should be; of course, if the roots have unbounded 
liberty, such artificial feeding would he injurious rather than other- 
wise, as it would tend to the production of gross unfroitiul growth. 
Pot trees that lave done fruiting must not be neglected; supply 
them with plenty of clear water and eyrimee twice daily. So long 
as the weather contmnes—cdoil they will ripen best indoors, but if 4 
bright period ensues, gradually inure them te bear full exposure on 
4 aunny aspect, plunging the pots im leaves, cocoanut-fibre, or cinder 
aghea, to render watering as infrequent as possible, 


Peaches and Nectarines.—We have been bothered with 
black fly, which made its appearance on fhe trees just as the fruit 
began to ripen; hence fumigation, the best remedy, was out of the 
‘question. Tobacco hquor and soap suds, apphed three days sueces- 
sively with the syringe to the affected parts only, so as not to injure 
the fruit, has freed the trees of the pest. Whenever such attacks 
are feared, it is well to fumivate ag a preventive before the fruit 
hag attained ao advanced a stage, Ripening fruits cannot have too 
auch air; the slower they mature the deeper will be the colour, 
more piquantthe flavour, and they will keep longer after gathering than 
fruit ripened with expressspeed. When the fruit has been gathered 
be just as attentive to the wants of the trees as previously, an 
admonition all the more necessary seeing we are apt to think that 
when the crop has been gathered the trees will take care of them- 
selyes. Copiously water inside borders, and mulch with atabie 
litter or droppings to prevent the soil from cracking. Treesiu every 
stage of growth, except those bearing ripe fruit, syringe daily, and keep 
the shoots frem overcrowding by thncly pinching and tying. 

Tieions,—In ordinary seasons fire-heat might at thie time be 
dispensed with, but under present conditions as regards weather 
brisk fire-heat is still needed im order to obtam full-flaroured fruit, 
-A minimum hottom-heat of 70°, and the same of top heat are mdis- 
pensable for crops approaching maturity, and air must be given 
jreely whenever the weather is favourable. Keep the soil in 2 
moderate state as regards moisture, and when watering is necessary 
let it be done thoroughly and always with water of the same tem- 

erature a8 that of the border. To same, the question of a few 
degrees difference between the temperature of the water used and 
that of the border may seem of little moment, but of this TI am 
wertain that it not unfrequently makes all the difference between a 

d erop and a bad one ; indeed, it is by a combination of so-called 
ittle matters that success m most matters is attained. Stop and 
tie in successional plants, and carefully guard the foliage from injury 


of every kind, exposing the frnit to light as much as possible. It 
is not yet too late to plant more Melons if wanted, but they should 
be got out without further delay,—W, W. 


THE LiBRARY, 
ESSENTIALS OF DIET.* 


Tims is a useful little work, and if its prescriptions were followed 
medical men would find a large portion of their osenpation gone, 
for one may lay it down as a general rule that most diseases of the 
digestive organa arise either from ignorance or from a wilful dis- 
regard of the laws which should regulate our diet. The oft-quoted 
proverb which tells ua that what is one man’s meat ta another man’s 
poison, although hackneyed, is nevertheless true, and the aim of the 
author and editor has been to point out the best means of distin- 
guishing between the ‘*meat” and the “poison.” The diet that is 
“meat” to fhe stalwart, stolid labourer at the plough would be 
** poison” to the weak-framed student with finely strung nerves, and 
wee versé, The chapter wluch more especially concerns the readers 
of Tut Gakpexr ig that on vegetable fool. Commencing with 4 
description of the cereals generally, the anthor very justly condemns 
the prevatling mania for purely white bread, and advocates the uae 
ot what is now generally known as whole-meal bread. The lmner 
coating of the grain, which is removed during the process of dressing, 
is of very great value, for if contams the elementa of nutrition for 
muscle, bone, snd brain; consequently the more thoroughly this ts 
removed in dressing the Ices valuable is the flour aa a food. The 
author tells us that in the north of Germany catmeal soup is a 
favourite diet, buf he does mot give any receipt for its preparation. 
He is wrong, however, in his description of the Irish stirabout, 
which le tells us contams Indian corn meal. This is a mistake, for 
starabout is precisely similar to Scotch oatmeal porridge, the Alatze 
meal heing a mocewn Innoration. He also omits all mention of the 
Italian, oe and the numerous American preparations of Maize. 
Vegetables generally he divides into four classes, 1. Sugary vege- 
tables, such as Potatoes and Turnips, 2. Stimulants, such as Aspzra- 
he and Garlic. 3. Autiseorbutica, Salads, and Tomatoes: and 
stly, Diluents, such as Vabbages, Sorrel, and Nettle tops. The 
dietetit characters of all our ordinary vegetables and fruit are given 
at length, and will be found useful ta those who suffer from dyspepsia 
from eating vegetable fool. The author, m speaking of seaweeds, 
very justly regreta that they are ao much neglected as articles of 
fool, seeing that they are richer in flesh-forming material than 
Indian Cor or even oatmeal, The editor adds an interesting chap- 
ter on the diet for singers and speakers, C, W. Qui, 


SCHOOL GARDENS. T 


Alas. Manx has done English readers good service in presenting them 
with the present translation of Dr, Schwah’s account of his success 
in establishing school gardens in Austria. There is no adjunct to the 
schoolronm which m the bands of the skilful teacher can be turned 
to such profit as the school garden. Thousands of such gardens are 
im operation in Austria at the present moment, all of them being the 
fruit of Dr. Schwab's intelligent labours, Besides the opportunity 
that a school garden offers for the practical teaching of the first prin- 
ciples of agriculture, vegetable physiology, it may be also turned to 
account m variaus ways, The operations necessary for keeping 2 
small canlen in proper order ave all healthy, and are looked upon by 
a healthy child as play and not work. Charles Dickens unconsciously 
entnciates 4 grand educational principle when he makes Mr. Squeers 
teach his boys botany by sending them to weed the garden. A 
handful of weeds in the bands of a teacher well acquainted with the 
Socratre method of teaching will give a child a greater insight into 
the phenomena of plant life than a knowledge of the meaning and 
derivation of half the sesquipedalian words that ever were comed. 
Net only tlus, the child’s moral and intellectual faculties are 
pleasantly exercised and cultivated without his being aware of it, 
more especially his patience and watchfulness, for ie soon finds out 
that he must watt for gees to germinate and for flowers to blossom, 
and sad experience will soon show him that a very little neglect will 
kill the pets which he has taken so much pains to rear, Austria, 
France, Sweden, and even little Belgituin, all have their school 
gardens. Where are ours? Has there been a single Board school 
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*  Esgentiaia of Diet, or Hints on Food in Health and Disease.” By the late 
Ei. B. Kwldock, with corrections and additions by BE. RB. Shuldham, 20.0., FC, 
de, Louden: The Homeopathiy Publishing Company. 1ST, 


+" The School Carden; being a Traetical Contribution to the Subject af 
Tducation.” By Profesior Brass Schwab, Director of the Military Academy 
of Vienna, Translated by Mrs, Horace Maun. New York: Holbrook & Cy, 1879. 
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built during the last two years with a garden attached to 1f? and 
yet such an adjunet is as necessary for the eee teaching ‘of vege. 
table physiology and botany. as the black board.is for teaching arith- 
metic. Mrs. Mann adds considerably to the value of Dr. Schwab's 
excellent little book by adding a mumber of practical suggestions of 
her own with regard to the beat means of carrying out Dr. Schwab's 
Plans. We cordially recommend Dr, Schwab's little work to all who 
are eneaged in the elucation of the young, whether parents or 
teachers. By following itz teachings many a pleasant Mittle spot 
might be formed either in the home or schoo! garden, or even on the 
nursery window sill, which would help our little cones to acquire a 
knowledce of those things of beauty which are joys for ever and 
which constitute the veretable Kingdom, c. W, Quoin. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 





Karly Leafng in the Oak and the Ash.—Owing to the 
Protracted wet season and the heavy masses of foliaze considerable 
diamace has in many places been already done to trees by falling 
brancnes, and by the browsing of cattle, so that it is difficult to 
maintain the ugual neabness in parks and other places to which cattle 
have aceces. This is more especially the case with the Lime, the 
Beech, and the Ash, So far as the present season Is concerned, the 
old calenlation that a wet summer follows the appearance of the 
foliage upon the Oak nefore that upon the Ash, seems likely to be 


veriledt 5 for throughout this part of the country (Kent) the Oak had © 


au considerable start. Ent chservations extending over as number .of 
years have convinced me that whenever a cold spring succeeds a 
severe winter, the Oak, on account of its being the deepest rected, 
and therefore the least atiected by tha season, gets the earliest 
start; whereas during an early warm spring, the Ash, which on 
account of its shallower rooting fret feels the sun's miluence, takes 
the lead. Thus insteacl of predicting what may possibly fellow in 
the course of the season, the relative appearances of the foliage 


upon these two trees afford certain indications of the weather which _ 


lias preceded them,—H, 


Disbarking Timber,.—Considerable difference of opinion pre- 
vals as to the uecessity for barking trees nmediately after they are 
fulled. In some cases, ag In that of the Alder when eut for hep- 
poles, the durability of the wood 1 considerably increased by taking 
off the bark at onee. Gut im other cases, and particularly in that of 
the Larch when used whole for posts, the preservation of the bark 
greatly prolongs the soundness uf the tumber, Thus I have seen the 
butts of whele Larch, wlich had been put up as posts in a fence with 
their bark entire, removed sound at the end of more than twenty 
years ; while those which had been squared out by the saw and axe, 
were so decayed as to be almost worthless. Wherever the bark 
containg a vonuservative quality, or any substance which makes if re- 


pulsive to insects, if should be retained for as long a period as it will | 


maintain its soundness; but after that time either by its retention of 
moisture, or by harLouriug insects which prey upon the wood), it be- 
eomes mtschievyous. During the time that it remains sound the bark 
ia also usetul im preventing the cracking of the timber from the 
influences of tle sun and aw.—aA. J. B 


Fremontia californica.—rThis strikingly beautiful wall plant 
produces its large yellow biossoma freely on spurs, and upon young 
shoots of the preceding year’s growth. The leaves as they expand 
have, a short distance oil, the appearance of those of a Hawthorn 
ar flowering Currant, but upon closer iispection they are found to be 
of rounder outline, and of much softer texture than tuose of the 
Hawthorn. Tt looks beautiful when tramed either horizontally or 
obliquely, aud seems to flower beat when cultivated apon the same 
system as that on which we grow the Peach. The long, fine shoots 
that are expose to air and light, and which have room te grow and 
develop themselves and get thoroughly ripened, produce clusters of 
large yellow flowers which caunot fail to attract admiration, — 
ttardeners’ Chronicle, . 

This slrub is now flowering most erfectively here and 
there throughout the country ou sheltered walls, but in the Royal 
Batanie Gardens, Glasnevin, from whence we have received flowering 
apucimens, 1f ia now In perfection, As a rule, if will succced best as 
a wall shrub, but in Devon and Cornwall if may be grown as a 
Imeh on a sheltered part of the lawn or shrubbery with every 
sucenss, along with the Fire Bush (finbethrium eoceineum}, 
(scallouia macrantha, rare Spireas of frutcscent habit, and the 
exceptional Nanthoceras sovbifolia, it is Stercultaceoua, anil nearly 
rulated to the singular Hand Plant af Mexico (Cheirostemon)}. Whe 
niin point, however, is that it isa hardy shrub from the Californian 
Siurra Nevadas, aud perfectly amenable to good culture in our gar 
duus, and so distinct is it that no garden of any pretentions should 





be allowed to be without at least one example of it, if not in bush 
form, at least ou a sunny wall, where ita wood may pet so well 
ripeaed in autumn as to cause it to ower well during the following 
summer,—B, 


This has been flowering very finely at Masars. Rolhigson’s 
during the past month. Its flowers are rich golden yellow in 
eolour, aud measure upwards of Sin. in diameter: the calyx en- 
velops the petals until they are about to expand when it falla en- 
tively away. The plant in question is plauted against a wall facing 
the west.W. H. G., Tooting. 

Yellow-flowered Horse Chesatnut.—I remarked at Kna 
Hill the. other day 2 yellow sport of the Pink Horse Chestant, whic 
is heing propagated, and which will be an interesting addttion as - 


eae eolour to the other forms of this ornamental flowering tree,— | 
, ke 


Brils Resulting from Divided Interests in the New 





| Horest.—The proprietor of the underwood must wish to prevent 


the growth of timber by wliich his crop is diminished ; and it 1s for 
the advantage of those to whom the herbage has been granted that - 
no wood should grow up of any kind, The whole is a perpetual 
struggle of jarring interests in which no party can improve his own 
share without hurting that of another,—irtract Jrom Report of 
Commissioners appointed in 1788. 


The Present State of Woodlands. —insiead of affording 
the pleasure which is usually derived from a ride ora stroll through | 
their mazes, nothing can be more cheerless than the present appear- 
ance cf woodland drives and footpaths, Rank undergrowths- obstruct 
the pedestrian, and drooping and dripping branches spoil the pleasures 
which otherwise might be derived from a woodland ride, In shel- 
tered spots with « tolerably dry aubsoil, Firs, Pines, and many of the 
young deciduous trees have already made = good growth; but upon 
the cold clays and inthe more exposed places last winter's transplants 
are langnishing.—B. J. A. 


Picturesque Willows,—The Willow in our landscapes is 
often an object of admiration, but 11 18 among the neglected trees 
tn What might be called ornamental planting, the best species not 
atten getting a chance of forming the ooble trees that we know them 
to be when they have full room for development, There are some 
good Willow trees in St. James's Park, and there are some wonderful 
ones in the English Park at Zurich. ‘The curious specimen here 
figured occurs in France, and is one of the moat picturesque trees of 
the kind to which it belongs, The tree bent over by a storm or 
other accident forms an aren. 


A Gap in the Avenue,—“ Let any one stroll along beneath 
a stately avenne of Elm or Beech. Three or four Elms are passed 
and are evidently sound, but the fifth-—a careless observer might go 
by it withont remarking anything unusnal—is really retten to the 
centre. At the foot of the huge trunk, and growing out of it, is a 
buneh of stekly-Ioeking fungi. Thrust your walking stick sharply 
avainst the black wood there. and it penetrates easily, and with a 
little pushing goes ina surprising distance; the tree seems under- 
mined with rottenuess, This decay really runs up the trunk per- 
pendicularly, Look: there are signs of it above at the kuot hole 
30 ft. high, where more fungus ia flourishing, ag if always doea in 
damp wood. ‘The rain soaks in there and filtrates slowly down the 
trunk, whose very heart, as it were, is eaten away, while outside all 
is fais enough. Presently there arises a mighty wind, the tree.snaps 
clean off 20 ft. above the ground, and the upper part falls a ponderous 
ruin, carrying with it one of the finest boughs of its nearest com- 
panion, and destroying its symmetry also, Whata gap it has left 
in the avenue! In a minute the growth of a century gone, the 
delight of generations awept away, anc no living man, hardly the 
heir in, his cradle, can: hope to ace that unsightly gap filled np,”"— 
whe Gameseeper ab fTome, ; 


Oak as @ Substitute for Box.~In the vegetable garden 
at St. George’s Hill, Byfleet, Oak is exclusively employed for bor- 
dering the walke. Acorns were sown some ten Years ago, and the 
edging is now only about 6 in. in height. it is, I belreve, clipped 
twice in the summer, and presents a very fresh, neat appearance 
throughout the season, ‘The léaves, of course, fall in the autumn, 
but an evergreen edging to the kitchen garden walks can scarcely be 
considered Indispensable. My. Rose considers Oak to be in many 
ways far preferable to Box. It does not need renewing or fresh 
planting, neither is it suseeptible to injury, and the comparative ease 
with which itis made, and the Inexpensive nature of the material, 
are greak pots In its favour. Itis well known that Box edging re- 
quires a considerable amount of labour and care to keep it in good 
order, whereas the Oak thus treated forius a dense serub, requiriug 
but little attention to maintain It in good condition, and is capable of 
enduring with impunity a considerable amount of rough usage.—J, 
CORNHILE, 
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HORTICULTURALTIMPLEMENTS. 


Lawn Mowers.—As regards these lam not going to recom- 
mend any particular maker, but only offer a few comments on the 
adaptability and advantages of the different sizes in relation to their 
usefulness, There ara a good many different sizes of lawn-mowers, 
from Gin. up to 3 ft. or more, but the work, in places where there 
is eraployment for a lawno-mower, 1s done in moat eases by three or 
four sizes—the single or two-men machine, the donkey, and the horse 
machine, We have little hesitation in aaying that all sizes besides 
these are to a certain extent useless, although plenty of inexperienced 
people are persuaded to myest in small machines. 6-m., 8-1n., andl 
iG-in. mnchinea are recommended as auitable for women and boys; 
but it is soon discovered that te work even the lightest of the three 
is too much for a woman, or a boy either, and that it takes twice as 
long to go over the ground with if aa it would with one 12in. wide. 
Hence the exertion required is about siz and half a dozen in the end. 
Such small machines are mere toys; and it should always he re- 
membered that alawn-mower cuts a less breadth than the actual 
width of the knives, ag an overlap in cutting has always to be 
allowed, in order to avoid leaving a strip unent at each journey. 
This overlap need not be more than an inch: but, unless the operator 
is expert at hia work, 
he may perhaps lose 
2 in. or 3 in, every 
journey he takes, Thia 
18 a disadvantage in all 
lawn-mowers, but par- 
ticularly in smail ones. 
In actual work all 
sizes should be ealou- 
lated at from 1] In, to 
3 in. legs than the 
width of the knives, 
Where an able-bodied 
man has fo nse the 
mower, a IJ4-in. or 
l§-in. is certainly not 
too large when the 
Grase iscut frequently, 
anil kept as closely 
shaven as a croquet 
lawn: but when the 
Grass is allowed to get 
long before it is cut, 
then a T2-m. mache 
is as much ag aly one 
man can pueh or draw, 
and it is very hard 
work indeed, and such 
asthe same man ehonkd 
not be calied upon to 
do every day. Itis by 
far the most economi- 
cal plan to provide as 
largce a machine as 


io : 
the man or the horse can, Se 
4 Po a | er pe 
work effectively; buta (J 5) eee 
too large one entails lose 


of time, ag the journeys 
are performed at a dis- 
proportionately slower 
rate, and more frequent rests are made, For two men 22-1. and 
24-in, sizeg are usually recommended; but ss a rule the 22-1. 1s 
large enough: and, a3 a matter of fact, the 241m. machines, of the 
best makers, are oftener worked by three men than two, This has 
been our experience, and we discontinued the two-men macline 
altogether, and employed a full-sized donkey machine instead, at a 
cost of fg. per day, man and boy, against 9s. for the three-man, or 
Gs. for the two, and much more work waa done. With the donkey 
machine, and one 12-in, one worked by a man, we can do as much 
work as was formerly done by a horse machine and the man one too, 
A horse machine is well enough for cutting large open spaces, but in 
pleasure grounds it leaves too many corners for the scythe, whereas 
a donkey machine can eut even round small dower beds, and what 16 
leaves the 12-in, machine can cut in a short time. Just a word as to 
the construction of lawn-mowers. Our opinion is that the makers do 
not realise the importance of making their machines as light as pos- 
sible, and that every needless pound of iron handicaps the working 
power seriously. Several of the machines in repute are heavier than 
‘they need he. 
for the shafts, weighing a good deal. The shafts themselves, also of 
iron, are generally too strong and heavy; and the crossbars and 
fixing might frequently be greatly reduced in weight, and thus lessen 
the exertion in working snch machines. Makers may depend upon 





Twice-reoted Poallarded Willow. 


One maker, for example, supplies solid ron handles’ 


it that the machine which is lightest in dranght will always be the 
most popular if it be otherwise good, 


W heelbarrows.—This is an indispensable garden implement, 
if it may be so named; but, as a rule, those in use in private gardens 
are far too heavy aud clumsy, being usually made by the country 
joiner, who looks to strength chiefly. Could net our professional 
horticultural builders supply an article of lighter yet strong make? 
Barrows made of heavy inch deal, with Ash shafts 24 in. to 3 In., 
legs, ribs, and wheels in proportion, and clumsy iron fittings, as 
commonly made, are too heavy by half for garden purposes, and im- 
pede the work, for a man cannot —or at least will not—take a heavy 
load on a heavy barrow. 


Ladders.—What applies to barrows also applies to garden wall 
ladders, which sometimes are as much as a man can carry. The 
French employ Jaddera made, both spokes and sides, of fluted tron, 
and they are exceedingly light and handy. These are made for all 
purposes—for walls and trees, and for Grape trimming, &c., with 4 
movable seat for the thinner, Telescope ladders are also used where 
a long ladder of portable dimensions 1s required, 


Sweeping Machines, &c.—Among the machines that have 
yet to be produced for 
garden purposes 18 @& 
Grass or leaf sweeper 
and an edging cutter. 
Both these have al- 
ready been offered, Lut 
they de not meet the 
want, The sweeping 
tinachine is constructed 
on the same principle 
as the lawn mower, 2 
brush being substitu- 
ted for the knives: but 
it does mot anewer-— 
it js too much of @ 
‘“seapnb. Lndeed, the 
eame machine has beer 
used for brushing car- 
pets, but it is uot po- 
pular for that purpose 
either. A machine to 
sweep a lawil must go 
with a ‘whisk,’ ack 
be driven by cunetider- 
able power, Such 4 
contrivances, on the 
principle of the hay- 
tecdding maclime, is, 6 e 
think, quite possiile 
As to the Grags-edgiag 
eutter, nothing as vet 
approaches the alears 
in the hands of a good 
workman. Phey gather 
up all the Grass anid 
projections; but the 
edging machine musses 
ali that is out of the 
line of the revolving 
blade, and a boy has 
to go after it and pick it off. The Enives, too, soon get blunt 
and out of order, One of the latest introductions among touls are 
the American stecl rnkes, ight handy tools, which are greatly Te- 
commended. We have trier them and found themwantiug. Rakes 
are used frequently for other purposes than raking walks—such as 
cleaning out shrubberies, &c,, and at such work we find the steel 
teeth: to snap whenever they come against a stump, whereas an iron 
Take does not. It wears but does not break, A rake without 4 
tooth is useless ; hence steel rakes are not to be recommended for 
general work. — field, 








—— a 


Rabbit-proof Plants.—In reply to ‘T. M.” (p. 64) allow 
me to state that the following device has been recommended to me, 
not precisely as rabbit-prost, ut as a mosticertain means of cetting 
rid of these pesty: ‘‘Seatter or strew on the ground visited by 
rabbits small Lentila (Ervum lens mmus, in French Jentillons}, 
which will be greedily eaten by the rabbite, which will then retire 
ta them burrows and will never show themselves again.” I cannot 
warrant the efficacy of the remedy, having never had an opportunity 
af ae with it, but it will he easy to put it to the trial. 
—M. J. M. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


CULTURE OF LILIES. 


Mr. . VW. Dov (p. 31) seeins rather to expect some notes from ma 
on this scason’s Lily erowing. To have but few to offer, but send 
them for what they are worth. I would add to his evergreen shrubs 
in the Lily bed, if he has not already done so, Skimmia japonica, the 
large-flowered variety of Skimmia oblata, and Veronica Traversi. 
Our cardens are all warm ones; 111s probable that in colder districts 
somewhat different treatment may be required, and perhaps a more 
sunny aspect tlesirable for some species of Lilies; but here the more 
completely shaded from the sun and sheltered from the wind the 
better Liles thrive, We have a good many beds in this garden at 
the sides of shrubberies and Rhododendron beds, completely shel- 
tered from san and wind, where many species of Lilies are planted, 
in one of these beds L. awatum, L. pardalmum, L. canacdense, L. 
californicum, and GL. Kramer, undistarbecd from last year, have 
stood the past wintry spring perfectly, and look thoroughly well ; 
while TL. speciosum, in the same hed, has some shrivelled leaves. In 
another bed, consisting of I. Krameri and L. speciosum, all the 
poe are in perfect health, and promise fine blooms, In other beds 
. superbum is growing strongly. We have a number of bulba of 
L, superbum planted in moist parts of a woodin deep black virgin 
soil, When these are in full shade and shelter, nothing coukl be 
finer than their growth ; but with the same soil and about the same 
moisture, where the sun has reached them after some of the spring 
froats, they look wretched, Sun after frost has, of eourse, a niost 
injurious elfect on all Lilies, We have one long bed of L. auratum 
in the wool; half of this was in full shade, anc the plants are 
strong aul healthy ; the other half canght the sun, and are spoilt for 
this year. The most trying part of the year for Lilies with us was 
part of last May. Marly in the month] went into Perthslitre te fish, 
leaving the Lilies, even in the dampest part of the wood, imcluding 
a bed of L, neilgherrense, quite healthy, Ou my retain, in rather 
more than three weeks, [found the L. neilgherrense all browned, 
and many of the L. auratum injurec. This waa, I think, as much 
cansed by the excessive wet, which Hooded part of the wood, 
as the frost; asin the dry half of the wood little injury was yraible. 
Mr. Dod considers L. californicum a aynonym of L. canadenge. It 
is nearer L. pardalinum, anid is distingmshed from it by its brighter 
eglour, larger spote, fewer fowers, ancl has a distinct white shade in 
the middle of the lower. Mr. Dod does not speak of L. Kramer, 
In suitable situations if is easily prown, and is a lovely Lily in open 
quarters. We have one large potinl, most of the stems having three 
flowers. It gives one a notion of what L. Srameri ought to be, 
ifenthertauk, Weybridge Heath. wHoRaE F, YWuitsox, 


SWEET WILLIAMS IN WET SEASONS. 


NotwrriaTaspine the dripping skies and eold suuless weather 
which we have experienced, Sweet Williams matntain an amount of 
gaiety that is most delightful, They are grand plants in the shape of 
mnagses, 18 those whe see heds of them roda in length can testify; but 
few can realise the marvellous blooming power which single plants pos- 
sesa that have had plenty of space and liberal treatment. A Sweet W1- 
liain producing froin forty to fifty heads of bloom is not an uncommon 
occurrence, bitt one difficult to equal amongst hardy plants. Hvery 
cottager Wio has a garden prows Sweet Wilhiama, but, as a rule, they 
do not consist of the best kinds; theiy trosaes of bloom are sail 
and comparatively unattractive. Nevertheless, as a rule, the plants 
are well grown, for the simple reason that no trouble or skill is 
needed ta prow them. Sown at the right time and planted at the 
right time, with sufficient room to develop themselves, they can 
hardly fail to lower well. There is, however, such a wide difference 
between coord flowera and poor ones —between a good strain anda bad 
one—that it is marvellous such incifferent flowers should yet be 
' grown. Given, however, a packet of good seed, it is well that it 
should be sown at the proper time, and thatis in the month of May, 
as by that time the soit ig Warm enough to germinate the seed, snl 
the plants so produced, if planted out inte beds or borders abont the 
middle of July, willimake fine masses and carry a dozen or more 
stems the next summer. 

ii the plants are grown chicily to obtatn trusses of good size 
specially for exhibition, it ts well to sow at midsummer and to put 
out the youug plants at Michaelmas; these wall throw all thet 
strength into the production of one stem and head of bloain, which 
is invariably flue. With a geod strain I have oltamerl in tlis way 
licads 9 in. across, and a stand ef a dozen such heads would be 
specially handsome and striking, Slow flowers, however, must 
have better properties than size of truss; added to this should be 
large, circular, strikingly-markedl pips, a fine strain such as Barlow's 


solection of Hunt’s kinds, producing single flowers as large as a 
shilling and as perfect in shape. The flawera of Hunt’a strain are 
remarkable for size of pip, very smooth even edges, and the regular 
character of the imarkings—a dark colonvedl pround edged with 
white being ofttimes as perfect as the edging of a gold-laced Polyan- 
thus. ‘Po particularise the various markings would be imposaible, 
héeeause whilst many assume the usual feature of circlets, others will 
bo marbled or of a self colour, but itis enough to say that of 1000 
acedlings, perhaps there will be 100 diversely inarked flowers, or 
even more. Hunt’s strain, for all show purposes and chiefly becanse 
of the size of pip and smoothness of edge of the petals, is invariably 
regarded ag the best. 


The Anricula-cyed section presents more diversity than it is easy 
to tleserile in writing, “The plants have the same robust habit, the 
heads of bloom are freely produced, and these are as large as Hunt's ; 
it ig in the flowers in which the difference is seen, ancl here smooth- 
ness of edge isravely if everfound, The great charm of the strain 
ig the pure white eye, which, when surrounded by a ground of some 
bright vich colour, renders the heads of bloom specially attractive, 
Tn tnany cases this rich ground has a white edging, but there ts, 
beyond this spceial feature of the strain, an infinitude of markings 
that are as beautifulas they are varied. Some of the richest marked 
flowers would look well in a stand of blooms at an exhibition, but 
the absence of the smooth edge might unfavourably influence the 
Judges. 

Tn masses for summer decoration Sweet Williams are especially 
attractive. They produce over a large aurface an even head of flower, 
and this is so varied as to at once arrest attention, D, 
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ALPINE PLANTS AT HOME. 


Durning an excursion on the Schneeberg [Austrian Alps) for the pur- 
pose of collestine Alpme planta for our newly-constructed rockery, we 
collectecE various plants, of which some notes may be interesting. The 
majority of the plants were found at elevations of from 3000 ft, to 
GOGO ff. ; at thig height considerable maases of snow are. to be met 
with, even in summer, In moist, cool, shady sifuations near the 
snow J found creat masses of Soldanella minima, flowering in the 
createst profusion. At another place, close to the anow, I found the 
whole ground carpeted with Primala minima in flower. Homogyne 
alpina ls to be foundin great masses everywhere, intermixed with 
many other planta. Large tufts of Armenia alpina were very can- 
apicuous. also fonud two species of Viola, one with large dark 
blue flowers found growing in great masses, the other with little yellow 
flowers, Tather rare, Ailene acaulia grows in great masees, ageo- 
ciated with Gentiana Acaulis and G, verna, the last one of the most 
brilliant of Alpine flowers. Ranunculus alpestris, a diminutive 
species, was still in flower. In one very moist place I found Pm- 
ae vulgaris. Alsine stricta, now in flower, is a real gem arnongst 

Ipines ; its delicate white blassoms, produced in abundance 2 in, or 
so above its shining green leaves, make if an interesting plant for 
rockeriea ; I found it on rather dry places, much exposed to the stn, 
Of Campanula alpina [found only a few plants about 5 in, ingh, 
bearing deep blue flowers, Bellidiastram Michell resembles our 
conunon Daisy as far as the flowers are concerned, lmrt they are much 
larger. Pedicularis rosea, which I found m flower, 1s not higher than 
3 in., and its leaves being of a purple hue have a singular appear- 
ance, Azalea procumbens is growing there in great masses, its ereep- 
ing stems covering slopes as densely as Moss, and finely im blossom. 
Of Lycopodium Selago £ found only a few small plants. Amongst 
others, I collected Bracutella laevigata, Bartsia alpina, Primula spec- 
tibilis, Saxifraga mutata, S, muscoides, Geum montannn, Ranunculus 
(two species}, Salix herbacea, Polygala amara, and aspeecies of Orchia, 
most probably O. Trannateinori. Tam interested to know how these 
plants will succeed on our rockery. At present we have potted them, 
and wilh keep them in pots until they get a little established before 


being planted ont. Lovis Keorarscu. 
Linon ng. 





Oyrtanthus brachypsetalum.—tThis is an apparently rare 
apecies of great merit, of which Ido not recollect having seen any 
notice whatever. Itis probably one of the good things collected by 
Mr. Cogper at the Cape, but on that pot J may need correction. 
The Aower-scape srows about 10 in. high, is of a glaucous purplish 
hue, and bears atits sumant a nodding cluster of tubular Howers of a 
light orange colour, each dower being about 2 in. in length, with the 
six divisions of the lunb yery short and broad. It continues in 
bloom for a fortnight ov more. The foliage is rather seanty, consist. 
ing in wy apecimen of two narrowly linear-lanceolate leaves, about 
a3 long aa the suape. ‘The species seems easily culiivated, and will 
certainly become popular whon sufficiently multiplied. W. T. I. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Hardy. Orchids.—-Many of these are now very beautiful in 
cool, moist places in gardens as well as in their native habitats. Orehis 
maculata precox, with its crimson purple spires, and the different 
forma of ) latifolia, O. Moric, and J. pyramidalis are amongst the 
most showy. Cypripedium spectabile, planted out in a moist peat 
bed behind a north wail and sheltered from the wind when in bloom, 
ig now in lovely condition. I have also grown it in common garden 
earth surfaced with Hydrocotyle vulgaris, a way in which it forms 
a good window plant, The best place for it, however, is a sheltered 
peat bed where it may become established permanently.—F, W. B. 


Flames Flowers Picturesquely Grouped.—tThese plants 
have by their great beauty and vigour shawn their own merits so 
eloquently that there is no need for us to say a word in their favour. 
There may be other kinds to add to our collections, and rare ones 
te make more common, but otherwise Tritomas, or Flame Flowers 
as they may be aptly called, have become accepted as amoung the 
treasures of our collections of hardy flowers, There ts, however, 
something still to be done as regards their arrangement. They are 
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and some perfectly double. We have now some fifty plants in bloom 
each varying from 3 ft. to 9 ft. high, and furnished with from four 
to forty stems, Being so tall they are seen at a long distance off, 
planted as they are at the back of a herbaceous border, The large 
amount of ram which we are atill having appears to be what they 
enjoy, but they dislike wind. It is to be regretted that they are not 
more grown than they are, for it is seldom one seea anything like a 
collection of them. As regards culture they should have liberal 
treatment, slugs should be kept from them, and they should be 
salely sceured against wind. Thus managed they will continue in 
bloom from two to three months,—J. C. F. 


A Pretty, but Troublesome Aquatic.—The Ranuneulus 
aquatilis has been frequently recommended asa pretty aquatic for 
ponds and Jakes, and if deserves all thaf can be sard in its favour in 
that respect, for it produces sheets of pretty flowers early in summer, 
but I would not advise any one to plant it in a pond which itis le- 
sired to keep free from weeds as it is almost as troublesome as the 
“American Watersyeed.” Some yeara ago a small patch of it az- 
peared in a reservoir here which supplies the establishment with soft 
water. Where tt came from I never learned, but it had not been 





Flame-flower on marein of Lake Leongieat, 1878. 


occasionally planted in excess, so as to newtralise the good effect 
they might otherwise produce, and they, like many other flowers, 
have suffered from being, like soldiers, pnt im straight lines and in 
other geometrical formations. If is only where a fine plant or group 
of plants is seen in soma green glade that the true beauty of th 
Flaine Flower is seen, especially at some little distance off. Although 
not exactly belonging to the very iree-growing and extremely hardy 
genera of plants recommended for the wild garden, they are so free 
in many sotls that they might with confidence be recommended for 
that purpose, and our sketch shows a picturesque group of them 
planted in this way, It would be delightful if people having country 
seats would study more the.cffects to i realised Romi certain types 
of plants. for instance, a well and tastefully placed group of these 
Flame Flowers would for a long time in autumn be a most effective 
feature in the landscape of a country seat; and there are various 
other plants to which the same remark applies, though perhaps to 
none better than these in the later months of the year, 


Larkspurs.—lIi is impossible to speak too highly of these good 
and useful plants, which are valuable even ina cut stato for fillin 
vases and for similar purposes, They produce stems from 3 it. to 
Jt. high, clothed with green leaves and with flowers for a distance 
of from 2 ft. to 3 ft. Many of them are single, others semi-double, 


seen near the place before, The first yearit was not interfered with, 
and the next year it nearly filled the pond and had to be cleared out; 
but the following summer it again appeared and soon quite filled the 
pond, and had to be cleared out by men on rafts at no little expense 
and trouble, This went on for several years till it was at last deemed 
advisable to clean the pond ontand cement it all over. This was 
last year, and wp to this date the Ranunculus has not appeaved, bat 
we do not feel sure of it yet. Tt propagates itself from seed, aud when 
it finds Ss sels quarters it will cover acres in a short time, ‘The 
leaves and Howers are nothing to the roots, which float in the water 
forming dense masses and entail the most part of the labour in 
clearing; but this applies to deep water chiefly. Our coachman also 
made the discovery that the plant communieated a dye to the water 
im which it grew. Wishing to tighten the tier of one of his carriage 
wheels he plunged if in the pond for a few days, Itwas painted blue 
and white, and when it came out it was discovered that the white 
had changed toa pale yellow colour which ne amount of scrubling 
would remove, This dye also renders the water unsuitable for laun. 
dry purposes,— J. &. YW. 

Veronica Traversi,—Like your correspondent RB. A. J. { p. 38} 
I find this New Zealand Speedwell to Le one of the handsomest of 
out-door plants, especially when planted in an open place, It has, 
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too, withstood the past winter quite uninjured, though in an exposed 
situation. The finest specimen of it that L have yet seen is now in 
full beanty m the herbaceous cround at Kew, where it forma a round 
symmetrical head quite 4 ff. across and a yard high.—W. G, 


Bouquet Pink.—This is a double-flowered variety of Dianthus 
petreeus, a small-fringed snow-white Pink and sweet scented. It is 
an abundant bloomer, and I believe but little knoown,—T, WiILLraMs, 
Gpnishin. 
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GARDEN FOOD: 


Sik Henry Tompson has two extremely interesting and 
useful articles on food and feeding in the two last numbers of 
the “ Nineteenth Century,” from which we extract a few of 
the passages referrmg to the garden food portion of the 
question, 

“T have not hesitated to say that Englishmen generally 
have adopted a diet adapted for a somewhat more northerly 
latitude than that which they occupy; that the cost of their 
food is therefore far greater than it need be, and that much of 
their pecuitar forms of indigestion and resulting chronic disease 
is another necessary consequence of the same error. They 
consume too much animal food, particularly the flesh of cattic, 
Foraill who are occupied with severe and continnons mechanical 
labour, a mixed diet, of which cereals and legumes form a large 
portion, and meat, fish, eges, and milk form a moderate pro- 
portion, 18 more untritious and wholesome than chiefly animal 
food. For those whose labour is chiefly mental, and whose 
muscular exercise Is Inconsiderable, still less of concentrated 
nitrogenous food is desirable. A liberal supply of cereals and 


legumes, with fish, and flesh m its lighter forms, will better, 


sustain such activity, than large portions of butcher's meat 
twice or thricea day. These things being so, a consideration 
of no small concern arises in relation to the economical man- 
agement of the national resources, 


meat is capable of becoming the source of three or four times 


the amount of produce of equivalent value as food if devoted — 


to the production of grain. In other words, a given area of 
jand cropped with cereals and legumes will support a popula- 
tion more than three times as numerous as that which can be 
sustained on the same land devoted to the growth of cattle. 
Moreover, the corn land will produce, almost without extra 
cost, a considerable quantity of animal food, in the form of 
pigs and poultry, from the offal or coarser parts of vegetable 
produce which ts unsuitable for human consumption. 

“Thus this country purchases every year a large and increas- 
ing quantity of corn and flour from foreign countries, while 
more of our own land is yearly devoted to grazing purposes. 
The value of corn and flour imported by Great Britain in 
1877 was no less than £63,536,322, while in 1875 it was 
only just over £53,000,000. The increased import during 
the last thirty-two years Is well exhibited In the following 
extract: ‘In 1846 the imports of corn and flour amounted 
i7 lb, weaght per head of population; in 1555 they had risen 
to 70 lb. per head; and in 1865 to 93 Ib. weight per head of 
population. mally, in 1877 the imports of corn and flour 
amounted to 170 tb. weight per head of population in the 
United Kinedom.’* : 

+ 

“The supply of garden produce ought in this eountry to be 
singularly plentiful ; and, owing to the unrivalled means of 
transport, all common vegetables ought to be obtained fresh 
in every part of London. The contrary, however, is un- 
happily the fact, It is a matter of extreme regret that vege- 


— 





* Btatesman's Year Book, sla, p. 258. 
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For it is a fair computa-.- 
tion that every acre of land devoted to the production of ' 
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tables, dried and compressed after a modern method, should 
be ao much used as they are for soup by hotelkeepers and 
other caterers for the public. Unquestionably useful-as these 
dried products are on board ship and to travellers camping out, 
to employ them at home, when fresh. can be had, is the result 
of sheer indolence or of gross ignorance. AH the finest 
qualities of scent and flavonr, with some of the fresh juices, 
are lost In the drying process ; and the mfusions of preserved 
vegetables no more resemble a freshly:made odariferous sonp, 
than a cup of that thick, brown, odowrless, insipid mixture, 
consisting of some bottled ‘essence’ dissolved in hot water, 
and now supplied as coffee at most: railway stations and hotels 
in this country, resembles the recently-made infusion of the 
freshiy-roasted berry. It says little for the taste of our 
countrymen that such imperfect imitations are se generally 
tolerated without complaint, - 
4 


‘On salad so much has been written that one might suppose, 
as of many other culinary productions, that to make a good 
one was the result of some difficult and complicated process, 
instead of being simple and easy to a degree. ‘The materials 
must be seenred fresh, are not to be too numerous and diverse, 
must be well cleansed and washed without handling, and all 
water removed as far as possible. It should be made by 
the hostess, or by some member of the family, immediately 
before the meal, and be kept cool until wanted. Very few 
servants can be trusted to execute the simple details involved 
in cross-cutting the Lettuce, Endive, or what not, but two or 
three times in a roomy salad-bowl ; in placing one salispoonful 


of salt and half that quantity of pepper in a tablespeon, 
which is to be filled three times consecutively with the best 


fresh Olive oil, stirring each briskly until the condiments have 
been thoroughly mixed, and at the same time distributed over 


‘the salad. This is next to be tossed well, but lightly, until 


every portion glistens, scattering, meantime a little fnely- 
chopped fresh Tarragon and Chetvil; with a few atoms of 
Chives over the whole. Lastly, but only immediately before 
serving, one small tablespoonful of mild French vinegar is to 
be sprinkled over all, followed by another tossing of the 
salad.* The uncooked Tomato, itself the prince of salads, 
may be sliced and similarly treated for separate service, or 
added to the former, equally for taste and appearance. Cold 
boiled Asparagus served with a mayonnazse forms a dish, of 
its kind not to be surpassed. At present ranking, when the 
quality is fine, as an expensive luxury, there is no reason why, 
with the improved methods of cultivating this delicious and 
wholesome vegetable, it should not be produced in great 
abundance, and for less than half its present price. As to the 
manifold green stufis which, changing with the season, may 
be presented as salal—their name is legion ; and their choice 
must be left to the eater’s judgment, fancy, and digestion, all 
of which vary greatly. 


“Very unsatisfactory is the supply of vegetable and dairy 
produce to our great city, particularly of the tormer, It must 


"be confessed that our market at Covent Garden, in. relation to 


capabilities for effective distribution of Iresh vegetables, &ec., 
would disgrace a town one-fifth ofthe size of Londen. Nine- 
teen-twentieths of its inhabitants cannot obtain fresh green 
food on any terms, and these who succeed pay an exerbitant 
price. I think I am right in saying that a really new-laid egg 
is a luxury which a millionaire can searcely ensure by pur- 
chase ; he may keep fowls and with due care may obtain it, not 
otherwise. -The great staple of our bread, commonly called 
‘baker's bread,’ is unpalatable and indigestible ; and I. sup. 





* A salad for five of six persons is supposed, 
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pose no thoughtful or prudent consumer would, unless com- 
Pelled, eat-it habitually—used as it nevertheless is by the 
great majority of the Inhabitants of this great city—any more 
than he would select a steak from the coarse beef whose pro- 
- ~per destination is the stock-pot. Let any one compare the 
facilities which exist in most foreign towns for obtaining the 
three ireportant articles of diet just named, with the parallel 
conditions afforded by. London, aud the inferiority of the 
latter will be so manifest as to become matter of humiliation 
toan Englishman. I do.not raise any question of comparison 
between our own marketsand the Halles Centralesof Paris, cover- 
ing aa they do nearly five acres of closely utilised space, with 
enormous vaults beneath, in direct communication by tramroad 
with the railways ; nor of the well-stocked Marché St. Honoré, 
and others of less note. To many among the thousands of 
tourists who frequent the public buildings of Paris, an early 
moming survey of the fish, flesh, dairy produce, vegetables, 
frait, and fowera which the Halles Centrales display, and the 
scareely less remarkable exhibition of Parisian and provincial 
. life brought together there, present one of the most interest- 
ing and truly foreign spectacles which the eity affords. 


+ 


To the long list of needed reforms I have ventured to 
advocate in connection with this sanbject, I must add the 
want of ample and accessible markets In various parta of 
London for what is known as country produce. 1 do this 
not only in the interest of the millions who, like myself, are 
compelled to seek their food within the limits of Cockayne, 
bat also in fhe interest of our country gardeners and bhouse- 
wives, who ought to be able to supply us with poultry, vege- 
tables, and ecgs better than the gardeners and housewives of 
France, on whom at present we so largely depend. We may well 
be grateful to these smail cultivators, who, by their industry and 
energy, supply our deficiencies ; but the fact that they do so 
doss not redound te the credit of eur countrymen.” 





KOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 


| The Potato Disease.—This sad visitation is now affecting 
early sorts of Potatoes generally, and a continuance of the present 
weather can but lead to its wholesale appearance amongat all Einds 
and in all parts of the kingdom. As usual, it presents itself fret in 
those kinds that are most matured, and then spreacs over all breadths 
shke until not a green leaf is left. Added to a fruitless year, this 
disease will be a heavy blow to market gardeners and others who 
grow Potatoes on a large scale. Jt seema useless to hope for better 
weather, as the summer is passing away so fast that even should it 
come it will be too Jate fo benefit many things. The disease would 
appear to have struck Potatoes an the Continent even before it has 
anpeared here, and if the crops ave as largely affected there as has 
been stated in the daily papers, there will be but few foreign Pota- 
toes to import. Thia fact should induce importers to look to America, 
where they have had some hot weather, and where, perchance, may 
be found a fairly healthy crop. But the regulations regarding the 
Colorado Potato Beetle may mterfere with our imports from that 
quarter. Should prices reach the high figure during the winter that 
is anticipated, there will bea great outery if it is found that the 
American crop is practically excluded from our markets.—A, D, 


Planting Asparagus in July.—We ave just now engaged 
in planting-out Asparagus, and I ain of opiuion that summer plant- 
ing willone day become a common pau The system is inex- 
pensive, and there is no trouble in tilling up blanks, as in the case 
of spring planting, Seeds that were sown last March in an early 
situation are now good plants. We are not nearly so particular as 
we nsec to be about soil; we however choose a good situation where 
the soil is deepest—not necessarily heayy—but of a generous open 
character, We plant in lines instead of im beds, as we used to do, in 
order to keep with the times as regards size, hut in small gardens 
the bed system of planting will have te be retained for the sake of 
economising space. I have planted as late as August with plants 
from 19 in, to 2 ft. high, rather than defer planting till the following 


apring. It is the deep trenching, the purchase of old plants, and 
the planting of them in cold spring weather, that ruins the a 
pecta of many a well-meaning cultivator, Where the subsoil 1s bad, 
that is to say, where it is either too heavy or, it may be, gravelly and 
poor, the best way is to add to the surface a few inches deep of good 
open compost, and mulch and feed the plants regularly during the 
growing season, ‘Those who manure heavily in winter, expecting to 
Teap the benefit the following season, are committing an unconscious 
error. The growing season is the proper time to invigorate the roots, 
which should have a good run, as they are gross feeders and soon 
exhaust the seil in a Limited root-space. And, again, climate has a 
good deal to do with fine heads of Asparagus as well as soi and 
other conditions, Take, for example, the acres of Asparagus that 
are grown aloug the Formby coast between Liverpool and South- 
port, where the finest produce is grown at comparatively little 
expense, The open soil and sea alr act like magic upon the crop. 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


Potato Dibber.—For planting Potatoes on light well-worked 
land an implement like that of which the annexed 15 an illustration 
is extremely convenient. Some London market gardeners plough in 
their potatoes to save labour, but where they have to be planted as 
au after crop, the land being already oceupied with cabbage or other 
green produce, this implement is frequently employed with adivan- 





Dabber used in Market Gardens. 


tage. A man cdibbles the holes and boys or women dropin the seed 
tubers and then cover them in with a hos. A moditication of this 
eantrivance has heen used by us as a pot plunger, and also for planting 
out decorative plants in the flower garden for the summer display. 
Any handy man or amateur may make 16 for himself, or a carpenter 
could produce it for a trifling sum,—B. 





AMERIOAN NOTES. 





Bearing Years of Orchards.—Mr. Johnson stated at a 
meeting of the Western New York Farmers’ Club that last year 
(which was an abundant year all through the country) eight acres of 
hia twelye-acre orchard were loaded with fruit, and from some cause 
the other four acres were barren, Tie trees on these four acres are 
now bearing profusely. Mir, Pierce said that last year just as the 
blossom buds were opemng and promising a heavy crop, a severe 
hail storm entirely destroyed the whole. This year the trees are 
loaded. The question cecurs whatis the best way to remove the 
crop of blossoms during the abundant year in order that plenty of 
frnit may be had the ‘‘off” year. 


Harly Peaches,—The many new varieties of the Peach which 
have originated within afew years, ripening their fruit two or three 
weeks earlier than any known twenty years ago, are besinning to 
make a distinct change in the markets. The Alexander was ripe 
in Cherokee county, Texas, on the 9th of May, and within afew days 
of that date supplics were received in New York from the same lati. 
tude in Georgin, The Gulf States, when supplied with bearing 
orchards, will doubtless furnish this fruit about the lst of May, and 
increased facilities for conveyance north will give us ripe Peaches go 
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early that we can cnjoy thein, in connection with our own, for at 
least aix montha in the year, 


Raspberries in the West.—-Mr. Husmainn gives in the 
ural Worid his experience with the uewer Raspberries in Missour. 
The Turner, Thwack, and Brandywine have withstood the winter 
without injury, and he congratulates cultivators that at last a red 
Raspberry has been secured in the Turner that is hardier than the 
Black eaps. 


Yosemite Plum.-—Mr, Isaac Hicks, of Long Island, states 
that this Plum, found amoung the Sierras of Califorma, is a profuse 
hearer of medium-sized fruit, and adds that it seems Curenlio-proof. 
He saw many of the Plums with the crescent mark, but none had 
penetrated, The fruit ts said to be somewhat astringent, and we 
suspect that itis not of the highest daveur. 


Strawberries in New Jersey.—The Strawherry season 1s 
about over with us, We had dry, hot weather just before the berries 
began to ripen, and after they had begun to ripen it became execes- 
sively wet, so that they went inte market in bad order, Kentucky 
gave an excellent crop; Charles Downing did very well, baying 
much less of the leaf bhght this year than usual, The Albany 
Seedling is net much cultivated with us; being near market, we can 
manage soiter varieties, hut where they were cultivated the crop was 
generally poor. Crescent was quite defective, except where it was 
well mixed with some staminate variety. Ii seems to be well esta- 
blished now that to ensure a good crop some staminate sort must be 
near the Crescent. The largest and Landeomest berries we had thia 
year were trom Sharpless plants, set last September: the yield waa 
not large, but the quality was excellent. Decidedly the best Straw- 
berry we bave had here, all things considered, was Miner’s Great 
Prolific. It is thoroughly healthy and vigorous: its berries are large, 
handsome, of good quahty, and very productive, Its season of 
ripening is about the same as that of Charles Downing. 


Pogonia ophicgiosseides.—This is generally found srowme 
in moist lecalities—the thick, fibrous roots being most lnxunant 
when growing in good live Sphagnum, situated so that itis neither 
too wet nor too dry, In growing this beautiful plant, I Found it to 
succeed hest in half-decayed Sphagnum, mixed with charcoal to 
keepitsweet, When in flower it should not experience any approach 
to dryness, and the atmosphere of the honge should not be very dry, 
or else rec apider le sure to attack the foliace, which greatly mara 
the following year’s growth and dower. 


Arethiusa bulbosa.—The flowers of this fine Orchid appear 
before the leaves. They are of a bright rose-purple, varymg iu the 
shade of colour according to the position and locality in which the 
plantis growing. It is much rarer than the Pogonia, but I have met 
with 1¢ in sone particular localities in considerable quantities. In 
cultivation 1t requires the same treatinent as the Pogonia. Care 
must be taken to get the lesf as well matured as possible, Coming 
as it docs after the flower, the leaf is apt to be neglected, A good 
outdoor posttion for growing these Orchids ia a shady, moist spot 
having a northern exposure—-using for soil a mixture of well-rotted 
rmaanure and Sphagnum. Ouring winter, the bed in which it grows 
is better to be protected with some rough mulch, for it appears that 
when taken from its motst home and placed in higher ground, it 
loses ifs extremely hardy nature. Upon uo consideration, however, 
a it be treated as a tender plant, or failure is sure to be the 
result. 


Lady's Slippers.—The different kinds of Cypripedium found 
wild throughout the country are remarkably pretty. C. spectabile 
has searcely a rival in the long list of species in this family. It is 
found wildin bogs throughout the Northern States, anc succeeds 
well in cultivation. Jt requires a sotl composed of good fibrous peat, 
and, when sending up its dower spikes, plenty of moisture. I have 
found i¢ do well when treated as a greenhouse plant, by withholding 
water when at rest, but giving sufficient to keep the roota m a healthy 
condition, (, acaule requires a rather shady position, and succeeds 
in a soil composed of fibrous loam and good fresh leaf-mould,— 
Country Gentleman. 


Birds’-nesta in Plant Houses.—Some kinds of birds seem 
fond of building their nests in glass houses, We frequently have 
robing’ and wrens’ oests built on the hot-water pipes, and being 
rather considered friends than foes they are allowed to remain un- 
molested, and generally hatch thetr brood in safety. We have at 
present a pair of wagtails that are bringing up a second brood in 
hanging baskets in the conservatory, [ft 1s singular how soon they 
become familiar with the men at work close by them, and how busily 
they pick up any Insecta which they find amongst the plants.—JamEs 
GRoom, Linton Park, Matstone, 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


THE HEART AND DART MOTH. 
(AGROTIS EXCLAMA'TIONIS, ) | 


FARMERS are perhaps as a rule more annoyed by the caterpillars 
of this moth, which are very destructive to turnip crops, than gar- 
(ener, but the latter are also frequently troubled by them in the 
flawer as well as in the kitchen garden. hey, as well as the cater- 
pillars of the dart moth (described m THe Gagpen of Jan, 4, 1879), 
are often known by the name of the grub. This insect is very 
coumnon, snd may be found in nearly all parts of England, and is 
uiso generally distributed over the rest of Europe, Turnip roots 
appear to be their favourite food, and at times several may be found 
feeding on one rvot, which they soon damage by gnawing areatholes in 
it, Young plants they sometimes quite cestroy by eating the root 
right through, just below the crown; Radishes, Lettuces, Endive, 
Cabhages, and Artichokes, are also frequently attacked by them in | 
the samc manner. In the flower garden, China Asters and Carna- 
tions, are usually their victims. These caterpillars canmot climb well, 
although they cau walk with great vapidity, and as soon as they have . 
demolished one plant at once travel off to another perlaps some 
yards off, but they have been known before they have nearly attained 
their full size to hide in the blossansa of Carnations, and devour their 
petals and ovaries, As these caterpillars are night feeders, and 
remain hidden in the earth, or under stones and elode of earth, 
during the day, they are seldom seen unless carefully looked for, which 
makes it all the more difficult te take any steps for their destruction. 
If is evident that nothing applied to the surface of the soil during the 
day would be hkely to kill them in any numbers; but certain appli- 
cations may be used which will ~ 
render the plants distasteful to 
them, If the plants are well 
watered with salt and water in 
the proportion of 4 oz. of salt 
to 1 quart of water, the cater- 
pillars will be driven away; but 
if the salt gets washed off the 
plants they are liable to be - 
again attacked. Sact or hme 
spread very thickly on the 
ground, and well dug in, or 
Jaid in a ring round each plant, 
will keep them from attack- 
ing such plants, Watering well 

with soap and water is recom- 
mended as being very effectual in bringing the caterpillars to the 
suriace, When they should at once be destroyed ; hand picking is 
perhaps the most suecessful plan. Search should be made for them 
under all stones and clods of earth, and if possible the earth near 
any plant which has been attacked should he removed, when the 
eaterpiliar will seneraliy be found near the rootsa; this may be done 
during the daytame, and at night the plants should be carefully — 
looked over with the help of a lantern. Jn its other states this insect 
18 even more difficuls to clestroy, as the eges are very smali, and are 
laid in the earth; it would appear to be impossible to do anything to 
destroy them, particularly as they are gencrally laid near growing 
crops, except encourage birds and insects which unight feed on them, 
In the chrysalia state they are some inchea below the surface of the 
soil, and uo artificial means which we can use, short of turning up 
the earth and collecting them, can harm them, Their deadiy enemies 
the moles destroy great numbers of them: moles, however, cannot be 
encouraged in a garden, although the amount of good they do by 
destroying varlousgritbs and cbrysalides can hardly be over-estimated. 
The inoths lay their eggs, about the end of June or the beginning of 
July, in the earth near scime suitable plant, which the young cater- 
pillars at once begin to attack ; they continue feeding until the winter, 
when they bury themselves at the roots of the plants, and generally 
pass the cold weather in a semi-torpid condition surrounded by a ball 
of earth, which they form around themselves ag a protection, some 
Zin, or 3in, below the surface of the ground. In the early spring - 
they reappear and begin to feed again; atthe endof May, or the begin- 
ning of June, they re-enter the earth and become chrysalides, in 
which state they remain for abouta month, The moths measure 
from 1} in. to izin. across the wings when fully expanded. The 
males may be distinguished from the females by their antenne, which 
are thicker and finely toothed, whilst those of the females are very 
fine and smooth; the lower wings of the females are darker than 
those of the males, In both sexes the thorax is of yellowish 
drab, with a dari, transverse band or spot on the edge in front. The 
general colour of the front wings is the same as that of the thorax, 
bunt their upper edge is somewhat darker, and crnamented with 
various darker and paler mavkings. Near the side margin on each 
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Wing is a paler waved band, and towards the centre of the wings are 
two darker marka, one of which is supposed to resemble a heart ; the 
other, which is nearer the base is long pointed and placed jongitudi- 
naliy and is 1magined to be like a dart or note of exclamation. From 
theac markings the name of the insect is derived. Between the heart- 
shaped spot and the base of the wing ia a dark ring with a dark dot 
in the centre, The lower wings are whitish in the male, with the 
upper margin and nervules brownish, and dark brown in the female. 
The caterpillars are about 14 in, long when full grown; their heads 
are brown, with rather darker mouths ; and their bodies are of a pale 
dull violet, or lilac colour, the back being paler with a tinge of 
yellow, on either side of this stripe is a darker indistinct band ; clown 
the middle of the hack is a double brownish line, which is sometimes 
hardly to be distinguished ; the under side is greenish white. The 
first segment of the bodies is somewhat horny and brownish, with 
dark spots ; each of the remaining segments have on the back four 
sinali black tubercles arranged in pairs, and others on the sides, each 
tuberele bears a fine hair, There are eight pairs of legs, one on each 
of the Brat three, the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and last joints. 
The chrysalides are brown, G. 5, 5. 





Unpacking Plant Cases and Boxes.—The unpacking of 
naaled-down cages is necessary work m every garden, and although fh 
really handy man will extemporise tools for the pies yet it is 
often most desirable and really the most economical plan in the endl 





Implements for opening packing cases. 


to have implements specially made for the purpose. Amongst the 
tools used in Her Majesty’s Cystoms Department for the opening of 
caged and boxes from alioad we recently noted the mallet and chisel 
now illustrated ag being those most used by the officials, An ordinary 
carpenter's wooden mallet costs but little, and any blacksmith will 
fashion the other implement, which is of iron or steel, and from 
i5in, to fin. in length, It is a combination of the eold chisel, 
lever, and wedge, and may even be used as a serew-dviver if ground 
moderately sharp at the lower end.—B. . 


THE WALTRAM CROSS NURSERIES. 


ALTHOUGH the present season has been so generally unfavourable for 
_Rosea, yet there ig much that will well repay a visit to Messrs. VWil- 
ham Paul & Son’s nurseries afi Waltham Cross, where the primary 
consideration is rage culture. Here may be found uot only all the 
a hoe varieties and choice novelties in cultivation, but fine old 
‘kinds of every description, such as the Moss, Provence, Damask, and 
a host of others, for which happily a taste still lingers. Every method 
of culture and propagation too is here fully demonstrated, and it ts a 
source of much interest to observe the preference whichsome varieties 
‘have for certain particular methods of treatment. One of the leading 
features Is an avente several hundred yards in length, planted on 
each side with rows of Conifers, which apparentiy have been planted 
in good material, judging by the thriving specimens of such beautiful 
kinds as Picea lasiocarpa, P. nobilis, P, Nordmannia, P. Pinsapa, 
various species of Pinus, Cupressus, Juniperus, and othera, Aga fore- 
‘ound to these there is a series of circular beds consisting of various 
fads of Roses pegged down so as to form a compact mass. Thisia a 
mo 


very desirable e of treatment anid one that should be more exten. 


sively practised, as it is highly conducive to productiveness. The 
beautiful Tea-scented Safrano, for instance, is an admirable pbeddinz 
Lind, ag are also others of a like constitution. The old sorts, too, 
make a fine display grown in thia way. The most conspicuous kinds 
here were; Village Maid, Ohl, Cynthie, Madeleine,Countess Muranais, 
&e, The main bulk of the collection is,-of course, grown as standards, 
and these occupy a vast area. Amonget the newest and most note- 
worthy of those in flower may le mentioned the beautiful Duchess 
of Bedford, a Hybrid Perpetual of rare merit, and one which well 
answers to ite description, being of a dazzling light scarlet-crimson, 
perieetiy globular in form, and a vigorous grower. The Countess of 
Ktosebery 1s another superb novelty which will doubtless be appre- 
ciated ; its colour iz a brilliant carmine, and the form as perfect ag 
we have met with, Eojeldien, Alfred K. Willams, Princess Char- 
lotte de Tremouille, Souvenir d’Adolphe Thiers, Madame Gabriel 
Luizet, Grand Duc Nicholas, and Mrs, Laxton comprise some of the 
best of the newer kinds, though such sterling varieties as May 
Quennell, Queen of Waltham, Magna Charta, Glory of Waltham, 
Red Dragon, Princess Christian, and many others, still hold their 
own against all new comers. Tbe nursery for seedlings contains 
many new claimants for public favour, and though they are as yet 
unnamed, we consider that several are decided improvements on 
existing varieties in their reapective tints, and we are pleased to see 
amongst them the nearest approach to a pure searlet fhat we know 
of, which will be a great acquisition. Des actuate Roses are aleo 
grown Jn a variety of ways, thouch but few were in flower in the 
form of open-air standards. Several roomy houses are devoted to 
an extensive collection in pots for forcing purposes, consisting of the 
best varieties adapted for that purpose, such as Isabella Sprunt, 
Maréchal Niel, Climbing Devonicnsis, Safrano, Madame Berard, 
Niphetos, and others. ybrid Perpetials are also largely crown 
wader pot culture, but these are all now pluaged in open-air 
((arters, 

futhough, as has been stated, Rose culture is the primary econ- 
sideration, this nursery is well stocked with a large collection of 
ali kinds of fruit trees in various stages of ‘growth; also with 
Conifers, and frees and shrubs, both evergreen and deciduous, 
Amongst these the golden-leaved Kldcr and Catalpa and the golden- 
leaved form of Spirea opulifolia, together with other variegated 
kinds, were remarkably eifective, and compensated in some measure 
for the paucity of bloom amongst trees and shrubs generally at this 
time of the year. The golden-leaved varieties of Vew, too, are very 
handsome, especially the erect-crowing Irish variety. An extensive 
collection of Camellias of all sizes in pots placed in the open air in 
a partially-shaded situation show, by their healthful appearance, 
that such treatment suits them, for more vigorous plants we scldom 
inet with, These are wintered in spacious houses, which are con: 
structed so as to admit of all possible light at the seasou when they 
most require it, Ww. OG, 








SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
JULY 22. 


Tue folowing planta were awarded first-class certificates on this 
OCCASION, VIZ. — 


Pescatorea Klabochorum (Lawrenee}.—A beautiful Orehid, 
resembling in form and size Bollea ccelestis, The colour of the 
Howers is a pure waxy white, with the tips of the segments rich 
plum, The lp is of the same colour, summounted by a golden crest. 


Iris Kempferi var. Imperatrix (Elwes},—A very fire 
variety raised by Herr Max Leiclitlin, of Baden-Baden. Its flowers 
are very large, being nearly 7 in. across, with broad segments pure 
white and crimpled at the edges, and tinged with deep violet. 


Sarracenia atro-sanguinea (Bull).—A handsome variety 
ofS. flava, having the upper part of the lid of the pitcher-like leaves 
of a deep red colour and conspicuously netted below with the same 
eolour. 


Tradescantia muiticolor (Bull}.—<A distinct species, similar 
in habit to T. zebrina. Its leaves are beautifully varieonted with 
various shades of green, purple, and a creamy-white tint, the whole 
surface shining with a silvery lustre, 


Bromelia Binoti (Williams).—One of the most ornamental of 
all the cultivated Bromeliads. Its leaves, whieh are from % fh. to 
> ft. long, beset with spines at the margins, assume a gvacefully- 
drooping habit, The colour of the older leaves is a mixture of red 
and green, whilst the younger foliage is bright red without the ax ffi. 
aton oF green. 
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Coleus James Barnshaw (Bull).—A variety of robust 
habit, having rather small and finely-toothed fohage, quatntly marked 
with various shades of golden and crimson, 


Coleus Dr, Brushifield (Lloyd}.—Also a vigorons-growin 
kind with large leaves, coarsely toothed on the edges, and variegatec 
with gold, green, and crimson colours, 


Second-class Certificates were awarded to :— 


Garnation The Queen (Tuwmer).—A pretty variety with 
blossoms of goad size and form, pure white with fait pencillings of 
pink. 

Rose Isabella Ward (Ward).—A seedling variety said to 
have been obtained by oe Barenesse Rothschild and Sombreuil. 
It is a strong grower, and bloome well im autumn, A desirable 
variety, and one which probably would be better m a more favour- 


able geafon. 


Mr. Elwes showed an interesting collection of ent flowers, consist- 
ing of Calechorti, Brodizas, various kinds of Alliuns, Gladioli, of 
-ahich some were remarkably fine in colour, Milla laxa, Murrayana, 
and the new M. longipes. A hardy species of Bomarea, probably 
seutifolia, was also shown, from the same garden; 16 has small 
flowers of a crimson hue with a central dark blotch. From Sir 
Trevor Lawrence came a superb example of Odentoglossum coro- 
narium with = eylindrical head of blossoms 19 in. long and 8 in. 
through; to this a cultural commendation was given. From the 
game collection came also asmall plant of Dendrobium formosum 
var. giganteum bearing very large ivory white blossoms from the 
base of the stems, whereas usually they are produced at the points, 
Myx. Bull contributed, in addition to the plants enumerated above, a 
flowering example of the beautiful Dipladema Brearleyana, Sarra- 
cenia reticulata flava ornata, a fine unspotted form of Lilium aura- 
tum named virginalis, L. Leichthni, Brown, and neilgherrense, 
several new varicties of Coleus, the brilliant Hemanthus Kaibreyen, 
and a singular form of Echeveria metallica, the leaves of which bear 
numerous wart-like-exerescences. It is aptly named HE. carnnculata. 
The same exhibitor also showed a plant of the curious Bull’s-horn 
Acacia (A. spherocephala), furnished with its horn-like, spiny atipules. 
From the Victoria Nurseries came a beautiful Anthurium named Wal- 
newi, with large cordate leaves of # metallic bronzy-green lustre ; also 
Adiantum mundulum and dissectum, two desirable novelties both 
dwarf in growth. A group of well-grown plants of Coleus came 
from Mr. BR, Lloyd, Brookwood, amongst which were some interest- 
ing new kinds, Mr, Cannell, Swanley, showed an admirable collec- 
tion of cut blooms of Verbenas, comprising several new seedling and 
named kinds of great beanty ; also a collection of flowers anil 
tuberous-rooted Begonias, Fuchsias, and Sweet Williams. A group 
of cut blooms of Picotees, Pinks, and Carnations were sent by Mr. 
H. Hooper, Bath. From the Slough Nurserics came a fine group of ent 
blooms of show Pelargoniums, comprising the newest kinds, also a 
few plants of the beautiful Tree Carmation A. Alegatiere, with its 
fine bright scarlet blooms, Messrs. Vertch & Sons showed the 
double-flowered variety of Begonia Veitchi, a handsome kind par- 
takingof the habit of thesingle-flowered variety, and with well-formed 
blooms of a deep ccrise tint, The same exhibitors also contributed 
+ numerous collection of eut blooms of Roses, comprising most of 
the leading varieties, in fine condition. A similar contribution came 
from Messra. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, amnongst which were 
the following new varieties, viz,, Midnight, with flowers of a decp 
maroon colour, of good form ; rae Lord Bacon, Pride of 
Waltham, Marchioness of Bute, and Crown Prince. A flue group 
of eut blooms of Kw»mpfer’s Iris (1. Keempferi} was shown by Messrs. 
Barr & Sugden, amongst which were many new scedlngs of unustal 
merit. Mr. A. Boxall sent a fine seedling Pelargonium nated Miss 
Bell, a kind having a vigorous habit and large trusses of flowers of 
a4 pleasing pink colour. A pretty Ivy-leaved form, with cerise- 
eploured Howers, came from Mr. George, Putney Heath. Abntilon 
roseum multiflorum, a desirable pink-flowered variety, of good habit, 
wag shown by My. H, Williams, Finchley. 

Fruit.—Of this there was but s small supply, a few Melons only 
being contributed, but none were considered of sufficient merit to 
receive certificates, 








——— 





jirsea palmata at Coombe Wood, —Tiis beautiful 
ey oral forms a fine feature in Messrs. Veitch & Son’s nur- 
gery where it thrives remarkably well, some plants of it measuring 
from 4 it, to 5 ft, across. The value of this plant for decorative pur- 
ovey cannot be over-rated, for nothing can be prettier than its broad 
eathery beads of deep rosy blossoms, which are thrown well up 
above the bold palmate foliage. Its novel congener 8, elegans, which 
ia said to bea hybrid, is also well represented, but ita pale pink 
flowers are not nearly so effective as those of the foregoing kind, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Hardy Palms in Flower.—Allow me to inform your Hampshire enqniret 
fp. 72) that we have at presents large specimen of Chamerops lnwmilis in full 
Lloorm that stood out last winter wholly unprotected, I am inclinect.te thing that 


the loug winter which we have experienced hns had something to da with induc- 


ing flowerme owing to the plants having had such an enforced senson of rest. The 

large taancbed heads of bloom are decidedly ornamental, and the fact that these 

Palms have stool the winter so bravely should, I. think, induce their extended 

asta wherever fing foliage eiferts are appreciated.— J, Groom, Linton, near 
Cictateie. 


mingle Cordon Pears.—A. D.’s” trees (p. 72), if double grafted, ought fo 
prove satisfactory, the variety Marie Louise being one of the best yaristies and 
BUTeSt croppers arown: I would recommond that stopping should not ba done too 
early in the season, as, ifdone before the base of the shoot gets partially ripened, 
a rss Of Weakly wood is the result. Ina wet, Sunless sunimer like the present 
all frees are prone to ron te leaf and wood erowth ; therefore leave tle eheota 
for the present rather longer than usual, merely pinching the point at six or seven, 
leaves from the base, pruning cleser in winter. I would recommend sbligue 
Yitler than vertical tralning,—J. G. 


Diseased Cedar of Lebanon.—the fresh soil is not likely to have injured 
the tree (py, 72} unless tt was placed round the collar so asto cover any part afthe 
base of the trunk ; that, of course, would cause death, and some of tlle symptome 
are consistent with deep covering, but probably other causes are at werk.. @ne 
would like to know tf this is 2 sudden affection, ov whether it has been in existence 
for any length of time, The presence of fungus may be the cause af the decay of 
the tree’s vital powers, ar it may slmpiy be an effect following some other canse 
of weakness, Vfitcan be sacertamed thatthe failure of the health of the treeisdue 
ta fungus, or to placing too rauchsoilround the base, the removal of the cause may 
perhaps save ift—in the former case by removing as much soil ag can le dene som 
venicntly from above and around the roots, and delugius every part about them 
With aod water, or soot scattered about and watered in and the roots covered 
with fresh sweet soil. Soot is a fine restorative in any shape. FH. 


Garden Workmen,—Will you kindly inform me how many men, besides 
4 qualified head gardener, will he required to keep in ovder a place of the foltow- 
ing dimensions; Kitchen garden, 2 acres; Grass ta be kept mown, 2 acres: fcot- 
paths, 1} mile; carriage drive, | mile; conservatory (permanent plants), 30 yds. 
hy 7 yda. ; conservatory (part permanent plants, Lut requiring a good many pob 
plants), 19 yds. by lO yda; early Vinery, 9 yds. by ¢y7ds.; second carly Vinery, 
yds. by 4 yds ; late Vinery, 12 yds. by 3 yds. ; stove, 5 yds. by d yds ; cold pit, 
7 lights; two 3-light framest Ripe vrapes will be expeeted in the first week im 
June; early forced Strawhbervies and French Beans also expected. The comserva- 
tory to be supplied with planta (succession) frown ia the stove and Vineries + 
ahout 500u becdcling plants will also be required. The place will have to be kept 
in good order.—H. [To be able to answer this question satisfactorily one would 
require to live for twelve monthe as superintendent of the sarden in question. 7 
have, however, gone carefully into the matter, and think that for such a garden 
not less than six men (including a head gardeners, and a boy or woman to weed 
walks, d&e., would be required to keep tt in anything Hike moderate style, either 
25 bo neatness or productions.—tW. VW] 


Kranthemums.—A. A. A., Birminghem.—The voaterial on your Erankhe 
Wut leaves is of animal origin. You say “ants infest the honse." so do aphidtes 
aml mites, judging from the abundant stock on the leaves sent, No doubt these 
pests catse tlie mischtet, though we cannot wee with you that they are exactly 
“respousible for it.—s, 

Questions. 


Rippingilie’s Garden Propagating Frame.—Will any of your cerre- 
epomcdents Bindly state thele experience respecting this frame? My own'is Lhags 
tlie frame ts excellent, but the heating apparatus Is not good, Ié is canstan 
getting wrong as regards the wick, aud ance wrang itis quite impossilde to seb 
atittoa remedy it, I have had two of the stoves, aud both have sone wrong in 
the same way ; the screw refusing to turn the wick either up ordown. The defect 
apparently arises from cheap construction, hut this ought not to ve, as the charce 
for thelanp alone is a guinea. The rectification is so simple thatit would be worth 
Mr. Rippingille’s'while te attend to it, At poSeene the apparatus is almost uselesa 
for winter work, as the derangement of the lamp might imperil the safety of 
valuable plants.--A. BR, 


Woodlics.—Can you give me any suszestion asto how to ret rid of these in # 
Melon howse? or how to preserve the Melon plants from destruction caused by 
them? They have destroyed a whole houseful of healthy plants, barktag the 
ates, anil waiting apparently tall the plants are well srown, with fruit ready to 
ripen. The horse isa * lean-to,” heated with hot-water pipes. IT have pub soot 
round the bottom of the stems, and poured boiling water alobe the sides with uo 
effect, A few Cucumber plants in the same house are untouched.—W. & § 


Fruitiess Peach and Nectarine Trees. -—Abouwt three pears aro ¥ had 
my warden wall, which was very old awl dilapidated, faced with Portiaad cement 
and then wired for my fruit trees, [also use copings duriny hard frosty weather. 
The agpect is south, For the last three seasons I have had uo fruit, and this 
year the Peach, Nectarine, and other trees are most shabby. Is there any altos 
for this except the weather? Arc the wires bad for fruit trees? aud is it also a 
mistake to have faced the old wali as T have done ?if so,is there any remedy ? 
IT ahiould be very thanktiul for advice,—k, PF, 0. 


Barly Beatrice Peach. —I should be much obliged if geme of your stb- 
seribers Will give their personal experience of this Peach; mine is that, though 
about five weeks earlier than the best mid-season Peaches, ib is quite 
worthless, Tivers' Early York seems also a very inferior Peach. Dr. Hoge, three 
weeks earlier than the above standard, is of fair size, good colowr, and of excellent 
flayour.—A SUESCRIBER. 


Ffeating.—Wili you give me a few liints about heating forcing-pita? The 
hotton-heat may le given, T licheve, with slate tanks, galvanised tanks, or — 
Piping ; which of these plans is best? Tf the inst, ahonld the Piping lie on - 
solid surface, or have a space lefi underneath it?’ What is the best material te 
use between the piping and the solli-H, B, 

Window Flowers for Winter.—What can I crow and cet into Newer go 
as to he good-sized plants for furmishing the windows of yillasand working men's 
windows inside, so as te be ready for this next autumn and winter? Which are 
the hest Pelargeninms to grow for winter Jowering, and the best mode of culture 
for them for winter? Tt you could give me a lish of any plants which wogld de 
for the purpose (if doca not matter how common), of Whieh I ¢ould get seed or 


cuttings far pot culture to come in for this anturn, wiuter, and spring, I should 
feel cbHeed, —Rosk 
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This ia an art 
Which dees mend Nature : change it rather: but 
THE ART ITSELF Is NaTuns.’—Shakespere, 





PROTECTING STANDARD FRUIT TREES. 


A STRIKING instance of the value of protection for frart trees has 
come under my notice this spring. The owner of a Green Gage 
Plum free conceived the idea of sheltering it from the frost with 
some bast mats. A few long poles just sufficiently hich to clear the 
branches were inserted here and there amongst the boughs and 
around the tree, The mats were then simply cast over the tree, 
resting in that position on the ends of the stakes. In a general way 
the mats were removed in the morning, but sitentimes In cold 
weather they remained on for two or three days at a time. The 
tree being a standard there was naturally always a free current of 
air upwards: so that the little covering did not appear to exer- 
else the slightest weakening effect upon it. The fruttset well, and 
there are now upon that tree more Plums than could be found upon 
any fifty unprotected trees in the distmet; in fact, if is the only 
tree that is bearing a full crop in the neighbourhood. The owner 
of that tree will be well repaid for an hour’s labour expended 1 ar- 
ranging the protection, and the few minutes’ daily iabour m putting 
on and taking off the covering. 


The idea has often occurred to me that more migit be done in 
this way than js generally attempted. We go to the expense of 
buying and planting fruit trees, occupy valuable space with them, 
and then allow the frost to deprive us of the fruits of our labour. 
Once io five or six years, perhaps, we obtain a crop of fruit from 
treea that have taken years to grow, and which are fairly capable 
of yearly yielding a good return for our care. Asmalloutlay would 
suffice to ensura a good amount of fruit in most gardens. One 
would not of course try to protect large standard trees, but pyra- 
mids, small standards, and trees in the form of bushes might be 
secured against frost ata small outlay of both time and trouble. 
Inthe ease of the Flum tree in question no difficulty was expe- 
rienced in protecting it, although itis quite # ft. in height; morc- 
ever, besides the protection secuving fruitior us, the shelter really ap- 
pears to exercise a beneficial effect upon the tree itself. The bitter 
drying winds and chilly rains are warded off with the effect of 
assisting the development of the foliage, and thereby promoting the 
formation of healthy bearmg wood for the enstung season. It is 
well known that the damage 1s not always finished when the fruit is 
ent off, but that an inclement season makes itself felt in the 
diminished vigour of the tres. This may often be remarked in the 
ease of the Vine, which is sometimes eo Injured as to require two 
seasous to recover. 

Strawberries, again, which are an uncertain crop in the open air, 
may be secured against frost ata slight expense, and the protection 
has a mest marked effect both upon the time of ripening the fruit 
and its quality, Some few seasons ago I was teucht a lesson in re- 
gard to this matter, The months of April and May that year were 
very inclement—frosta succeeded frosts, and so severe were they that 
every Strawberry bloom was cut of almost before it could expand. 
The ont-of-doors crops were in many places ruthlessly destroyed, and 
many acres of good plants were rendered qutte barren, The autumn 
previous I had dibbled in a quantity of runners in 4-ft, beds, intend- 
ing to plant them outin the spring. Circumstances so willed 1t that 
this could not be done, and, as they were coming finely into bloom, 
it occurred to us that we might use a quantity of old boards then 
lying about for protecting them. The idea was thereupon carried 
out; twe atout pieces of quartering were latd so as to run with the 
beds, and the boarda were laid closely upon them, thus completely 
covering in the plants, Every evening, just before the sun passed 
off from the beds, they were covered, thereby securing and storing 
up for the night a certain amountof solar warmth. Jt will be readily 
understood that by this means the fruit was all saved, and, ripening 
early, much of rtprealised 7s. per lb. mthe market. I can safely affirm 
that this was the most profitable crop of Irultever grown here. That 
year canvas-covered bers fared almost as badly as the unprotected 
quarters, the frost gomg through the canvas and eutting off 
the blooms, whilst those that were more efficiently protected escaped 
and amply repaid the labour expended upon them. IF should add 
that on cold days the boards were often not removed, That which 
most impressed me was the’extra Inxuriance of the plants, the foliage 
of which assumed a Tepe hue, and the growth altogether was more 
aatisfactory than that of those fully exposed. The Presidents which 
were gathered from these beds were some of the finest [ ever saw, 
single crowns of no preat strength furnishing larger and more highly 


coloured and finer flavoured frujé than did large well-developed 
stools in the open quarters. The main point is to cover efficiently ; 
the thin covering generally used is often inadequate when 4 piercing 
froat occurs, and the mischief is almost invariably done m one or two 
nights, Could these two or three, or perhaps only one frost, be 
warded off a good crop of fruit would he secured. 

This subject is well worth the consideration of the owners of 
small gardens. Amateurs who love to tend their own trees, and to 
whom the loss of their fruit ig a great disappointment, might, with a 
little management, always make sure of some fruit. Covering and 
the necessary appurtenances once bought would, for such a purpose, 
last for years, and would he one of the best of investments. Ii 1s 
gnevous to go through garden after garden and to find them quite 
devoid of the fruit so much desired, and which a little forethought 
and outlay would have ensured. J. ©, B. 





OPEN-ATR GRAPES. 


Tus season affords little encouragement for cultivating Vines out-of- 
doors for the purpose of obtaining crops of ripe Grapes. That such 
ean be obtained this year is out of the question, and if is doubtful 
whether any froit will be gathered that will be ripe enough even ior 
wine making, One, or sven a couple of bad seasons, however, should 
not discourage those who may desre to experiment on open-air Vine 
culture from cloing so, as we now and then get summers sufficiently 
warm to ripen crops, and thus fully compensate for logses in 
other seasons. J have thig year planted Vines against the piers of a 
south wall, that is again backed by a belt of trees, and the position 1s 
avery warin one. These I propose to carry up to the top of the 
piers, and then divert the leaders right and left along the upper part 
of the wall, thus utilising space that the Tea Roses planted against 
the wall will not oceupy for some time to come. The sorta are 
various and include Frankenthal, Madresfeld Court, Sweetwater, 
and Royal Muscadine. Some of these may prove too tender to 
mature frat, but they make good srowth, at all events, and in such 
a position may, ee yery hot season, produce fairly ripened 
Grapes. In any other but a warm situation, and where there is an 
absorber of heat like a brick wall, I fear the chances of ripening are 
small. A thick wall or the side of a house absorbs, curing sun- 
shine, a large amount of warmth that is given off during the night, 
and thus the Vines receive ripening assistance that is sadly wanting 
in the case of those trained to stakes in the Freneh Vineyard 
fashion, 

Without donbt, the best general sorts known in this country and 
suitable for outdoor culture are the Sweetwater and Royal Musea- 
dine {wlute kinds}, and the Ciotat, or Parsley-leaved and small Black 
Cluster. Mr. Fenn used to grow the Esperione at Woodstock in by- 
gone years, but rarely got the fruit to ripen so as to be acceptable 
to the palate, although on the south front of the rectory; the 
best ripened Grapes came from a branch that grew up around a brick 
chimney, the smali additional warmth that passed wp the fue helping 
to mature the fruit. He, however, grew Grapes only for wine- 
making, and therefore he could use them if only about three parts 
ruiured, but at that stage no one, as a matter of course, could have 
eaten them ; still, riper Grapes in the open air are rarely obtained in 
this country than are produced about Woodstock. The best and 
ripest bunches of the Crotat which I have seen were gathered from 
a Vine growing over an oft-used oven: this fact, and the illustration 
atiorded hy the chimney, shows that stored heat or that artificially 
obtained, ts absolutely necessary to ripen Grapes in the apen air. To 
the inhabitants of our towns and populous districts better Grapes are 
offered in the antumu from abread than can be grown iu this country 
in the open air. Let the home-grown Sweetwaters and Clusters be 
ever so ripe, they will always be excelled by the spanish fruit that is 
so largely imported to this country in casks, and packed so well in 
Cork dust. [have purchased beanfiful fruit at the varying prices of 
2d., 4d., Od., and 8d., per ib., fruit such as is at onve sweet, lipe, 
and wholesome, and most acceptable to children, At these prices 
home-grown fruit would barely pay, and, indeed, to find a market 
would have to be sold for less money, 

To produce a home-made wine may be desirable where strong in- 
toxicating malt liquors are so much drunk, but few persons know how 
to produce a palatable drink ; it is either mawkishly sugared and 
thick, or intensely acid and rough. Mr, Fenn is probably the best 
maker of home-made wines in England, as his gold medal award 
contirms, but even his liquors, pure and highly fined as they were, 
rarely suited the palates of those who had been accustomed to 
sherry, claret, andhock, They were too mire and too devoid of spirit, 
Rhubarb and Gooseberry, separate or combined, produce pleasant 
wines, quite as good, aud far more wholesome than ean be made 
from Grapes. These, moreover, can be eagily grown and by any one, 
and their conversion into wine is less dificult than ig the case with 
Grapes, . A, D, 
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CULTIVATION OF THE STRAWBERRY.* 


THE Strawberry hag long been an inhabitant of our gardens, having 
heen known in London as an article of ordinary consumption aa far 
back as the becinuing of the fifteenth century. The numerous varic- 
‘tes now in cultivation are the offspring of several species introduced 
from time to time inte this country from various parts of the world. 
Tts cultivation is both simple and easy, and when skilfully managed 
- will amply repay any trouble or paans taken to produce it in per- 
ection. 

The sor most suitable for the successful cultivation of the Straw- 
berry ia a good deep rich loam, resting on a free and open subsoil. 
Soil that contains a good deal of decomposed trap rock will produce 
the largest and finest-flavoured fruit. In selecting ground for the 
formation of a new plantation of Strawherries, that which has been 
‘acenpied by Oniens, Cauliflowers, Celery, or other similar crop, for 
which the land has been previously well manured, should be chosen. 
In autumn, as soon as the ground has been cleared of its summer 
crop it should be trenched to the depth of 24 ft. to 3 ft., according 

vag the nature of the ground will admit, applying at the same time 
a heavy dressing of good cow mannre, which should be placed in the 
bottom of the trench. The ground should be lefi in ridgea so as to 
~xpose as much of its surface as possible to the influence of the at- 
mosphere during the following winter. If the ground be of a lght 
sandy character if will be mnch improved if, in addition to the 
manure, there he added a quantity of road scrapings, or of good, 
strong, heavy loam. If, on the other hand, it consists of a heavy, 
stiff clay, the adclition of coarse sand or lime rubbish, together with 
.a good dressing of hot lime, will do much to improve the fertihty 
-of this description of sail, 


The best time for planting the Strawherry is about the end of 
february or the beginning of March, according to the season and the 
state of the weather, Jor this operation take advantage of a fine 
sunny day when the sollisdry. The ground, which had been trenched 
and ridged the previous autumn, should now be made level and dag 
wuver with the spade or digging fork, When ready drills should be 
drawn with a hoc, aaif for sowing Onions, The distance hetween 
the rows should be 24 M,, and 2 ft, from plant to plant in the row ; 
perhaps in very trong rich soils, some varieties, such aga President, 
sir J. Paxton, and others with large foliage, will require as much 
as 8 ft. between the rows. Itis better always that plenty of room 
be afforded them, not only for the convenience of cleaning the plan- 
tation snd gathering the fruit, but, for whatis of far more import- 
ance, that each plant may be fully exposed te the eun and air during 
-the end of summer and in autumn, so that the crowns may be 
thoroughly ripened. 

The young plants which have heen taken from the old plantation 
at the end of the previons summer, and planted in nursery limes on 
a warm sheltered border, should now be carefully lifted and planted 
with a trowel, After planting the ground around the neck of the 
plants and between the rows should be trodden firmly with the feet, 
and afterwards hoed with a Dutch hoe merely to level the surface, 
loosening it as little aa possible. When the ground is thus made 
firm the plants ave not so proue to run into fohlage instead of throw- 
ing up flower seapes, which they are very apt to do if the ground 
about them be rich and loose, 

After the plantation has been completed the ground abould be 
kept clear of weeds, allrunnerstaken off as they make their appear- 
ance, and the surface of the ground frequently afirred with the hoe, 
Should the weather be dry the plants will be much benefited by fre- 
quent and heavy waterings. Some cultivators have a practice of 
crowing such crops aé Onions, Parsnips, or beetroot between the 
rows the first year. This 1 consider a ecidedly bad practice, which 
should be avoided by all means. It not only robs the ground of the 
nourishment that should properly go to the Strawberry, but will abso 
to 4 great extent shade the plants from. the rays of the sun, which 18 
a greater evil, ancl ee the free circulation of air amongst them, 
upon which depends, in a great measure, the stccess of next year’s 
» Pop-dressing hetween the rows i8 Very beneficial to the Straw- 
berry, as it serves to keep the ground motst, and affords proper 
nourishment to the plants. For this purpose good cow manure 
should be used; if may be put on in the autumn, or in the spring, 
just as the plants start into growth, T prefer to apply it in the end 

‘of autumn, ag the enriching principles of mulching are washed down 
by the rains during the winter, and will cause the plants to start away 
qvith greater vigour in spring, About lin. of clean straw should be 
placed on the top of the mulching just as the flowers begin to open, 

From the time the blossom begins to appear till the fruit is ripe 
the plants should never be allowed to suffer for want of water, 
Strawberries, when in active growth, require 4 large amount of moi- 

Nk a a a ee 
= Pte: ; tert the Seothish Horticuliural Association on July 1 by 
vin Ma at US Tiicinnen, Melville Castle, Midlothian, 


ture, and should the weather be dry at this period frequent water- 
ings will he necessary. 

As soon as the fruit is all gathered the plantation should be gone 
over and thoroughly cleaned. Remove the material that haa been 


. used for top-dressing, and cut off with a knife allrunners and decay- 


ing foliage, so aa to admit plenty of light and air to the heart of the 
plants, being careful, however, aot to cut away too much of the 
foliage. ‘To cut off the foliage indiscriminately, as practised by 
some, 1g most injurions, and tends te seriously weaken and destroy 
the health of the plants. After the grownd is cleared the surface 
should be lightly stirred with a fork, care bemg taken not to disturb 
the roots, Digging between the rows with the spade should never 
be practised, as the principal feedimg rects will be clestroyed in so 
doing ; besides, the Sirawherry, as already stated, always produces 
the beat crops in firm schd ground. 

With regard to the length of time a plantation should be allowed 
to remain on the ground, much depends upon the nature of the soil 
aud the mode of treatment, In districts where the soil is naturally 
rich, and of a character adapted to the growth of the Strawberry, 
the plants being kepi clear of runners and receiving an annual top- 
dressing of rich material, will continue to produce good crops 
of fruit for aix or eight years, but on ordinary soils, even with the 
best of treatment, they will not continue to bear profitable crops 
after the third or fourth year, My own practice 1s to renew the 
plantation every third year, and I always find that the best fruit is 
produced the aecond year after planting, . 

The varieties of the Strawberry have increased to such an cxtont 
of late years that it ia really a matter of some difficulty to make a 
good selection, Those kinds, however, should be chosen which have 


been proved by experience to suceced best in the particular soil of - 


the locality in which they are to be grown, as many varieties will 

roduce good crops of fruit im one kind of soil and be almost worth- 
be in another. The kinds which we have found to succeed best 
with as—our soil being of a light nature, with a gravelly bottom—ave 
Keen's Seedling, Garibaldi, British Queen, President, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, James Veitch, Dr. Hogg, and Elten Pine. James Veitch 12, 
I consider, the finest Strawberry in cuitivation. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN, 


Late Strawberries in Pote.—aAt the present time (July 
24) I am gathering excellent Strawherrics from pots, and im all pro- 
bability ahall do so for a week or more to come. I gathered my 
first dish on March 2nd. The vameties which I grow are Keen’s 
Seedling and President—varieties which are equally good either for 
early or late hearing. It may be easily imagined how useful I find 
them to be this trying season for outside fruits. As yet 1 have not 
been able to gather a good sound dish of Strawhberrics from beds m 
the open grounds, thus showing how requisite it is to secure a fuil 
supply of good runners at the present time when they sre plentifal. 
The best way as regards having them extremely late in pots is to 





plunge them in ashes in ¢ome cool situation, allowimg them to ~ 


crow away in spring according to the weather, the result being that 
one is able to have good sound fruits in cool houses, to which the 
plants may be removed from the open ground should the weather be 
against the setting of their blooms outsice ; but if sufficiently ievour- 
able for them to remain in the open ground so much the better.— 
H, A. M.,, Sé&. Vincent's, Grandiam. 

Raspberries,—These are a heavy crop with us this year, but 
the ripe fruit is beginning to suffer from the incessant downpour of 
rain that we aré getting. We have them trained in rows, with double 
wires stretched from iron standards; and by having the strongest 
canes 5 ft, high, and cutting the weaker ones down close te the 


lowest wire, we get the whole space covered with fruiting sprays. . 


After tying ig completed, a heavy dressing of manure-is spread on 
the surface, and ae summer all nonecessary suckers are removed, 
but in the formation of young growth sorts vary considerably. The 
Prince of Wales, a free, strong-growimg kind, sends up abundance 
of shoots that are already 7 ft. high, while the Fastolf, an excellent 
fruitful kind, is sparing as regards young growth; the latter aii 
a tendency to fruit in autumn frequently leaves the hearmg weer 
for next season thin and weak. This variety, therefore, needs and 
well repays good cultivation and liberal top-dressing. The cultiva- 
tion of Raspberries is largely extending In some parts of Kent, as 
there is always a ready sale for the fruitat remmnerative pricos.—J. 
Groom, Linton, 


Plants and Fruits in the North.—In Westmoreland, _ 


within sight of the sea, the red and white varieties of Waigela and 
Deutaia gracilis were only just in the height of their bloom (which was 
inore than usually profuse} on Joly 21, and some of the Syringas will 
will not be in flower before August, In this und most of the other 
north of England districts Currants, Gooseberries, aud some of the 
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hardier Plums are much mora oe than in the southern parta of 
the country, In some placea that I have seen Currant and Gooseberry 
bushes are literally breaking down with the weight of their crops. 
Pears are bearing a moderate sprinkling; Apples partial, a few 
kinds moderately fuli, but the majority are thin, and in some cases 
there are none at all. Chernes appear to be more plentiful in the 
north than in the south.—P. G. 
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KARATAS HUMILIS. 


Tuy Lromeliad ia one of the most interesting of the genus, whether 
from an ornamental or a scientific pommt of view. It was first badly 
figured and described by Jacquin in 1781, im his ‘‘Icones Plan- 
taram,” Vol. 1., fig, 60 (mot 35 as given in the Revue Horticoic), 
under the name of Bromelia humilis, Jacquin’s plate gives but 4 
poor idea of this beautiful plant. It is strange that though this 
plant was figured sixteen times m varions publications between 1762 
and 1862, 1% hag never been properly reproduced. Whether thiz is 
caused by its slowness of growth or from its only being rarely seen 
in flower we know not; the specimen from which the accompanying 
fieure has been taken has only been in our possession since the spring 
of 1876. It was im March, 1877, that we first saw it in flower, an 
event heralded some two ; 

months previously by the 
central leave RSSUIMITE gy 
brilliant vermilion hue, 
thus simulating large 
bracts. This vivid eolora- 
tion of the central leaves 
is peculiar to many of the 
Bremeliads, These 
eoloured leaves often form 
their only decoration, the 
flowers beingsimply useful 
organs without any preat 
beanty of form or tint. 
The annexed figure, which 
12 greatly recuced, ‘will 
give an idea of the general 
habit of this plant. It is 
a singular fact that 
amonest Karatas this 
¥ariation in colour of the 
central foliage occurs 
regularly every year at the 
proper time, whether the = . b. 
plant shows any blossoms — a 
or not, This fact hag heen 
observed in the Karatas 
LeguneHa and in the 
Bromelia agavefolia, 
which ought certainly to be classed as a Karatas. With those 
varieties which are flowerless, this coloration of the leaves lasts just 
‘as long asim the case of those which flower, Besides this, as soon 
az the inflorescence has made its appearance, these brillant hues 
fade out of the central leaves and the plants resume their normal 
appearance, The late Dr. C. Koch deseribes a plant of Karatas 
humilis which flowered in 1559 in the hethonses of Messrs. Mathien, 
of Berlin, in the following terms, which differ somewhat from those 
of Jacquin im being more exact: ‘‘in its general habit Bromeha 
humilis (a8 it was then called) approaches B..Karatas (L.), butit has 
fewer and shorter leaves, which are more curved and perfectly flat 
on the upper surface, without any central depression, thus closely 
resembling Agallostachys Pineuin. ‘The inflorescence hardly appears 
above the leaves, The flowers are solitary and sessile on the superior 
convex portion of the peduncle, and the points of the three divi- 
sions of the corolla barely issue from the spathes which protect them, 
The central leaves become coloured, but they never assume the 
intensity of hue which is te be found in the majority of the Agallo- 
stachys,” ‘The specific name humilis well suits this enormous vece- 
table spider, which, in spite of its unfriendly lock, ought to find a 
place in every collection, especially if grown on a bracket or in 4 
suspended basket. Cc. W. Qui. 


Salvia Bethelli.—The Salvias that bloom during autumn and 
winter are very effective and useful plants, the fault common in the 
ease of most of them being their glowing red eolows, which, when 
present in anything above a limtted amount, are objected to by 
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many. The fine compact-growing, free-flowering variety just named 
is ae in colour, except the mouth of the tube, which is white. 
Ji is a fine addition to these easily-grown, profuse-blooming subjects, 
and most useful, coming in as it does about the time when Chrysan- 
therums are in flower, and with which it associates well erthor In @ 
cut state or in the shape of plants.—P. G. 


TROPICAL PERIWINKLES. 


THE merits of Vinca rosea and alba, both old-fashioned plants, are 
not so fully appreciated as they should be by the generality ef plant 
growers, They are neat in habit, free in growth and floriferous ; 
they are by no meang difficult to manage, but they require rather 
(litterent treatment frora that which is generally accorded them, in 
order to realise their true worth. They are offen grown in a strong 
heat amongst a miscellaneous collection of stove plants, where they 
fail to receive that amount of light and air which is so necessary for 
the maturation of the wood. When subjected to this treatment 
their blooms are apt to be drawn up iu a meagré mauner, and they 
altogethcr fail to attain that bushy, vigorous habit which 
distinguishes them when placed in conditions favourable to ther 
requirements. The very best place in which to grow them is in a 
ight pit, either plunged in or placed on a gentic bottom heat. There 
enjoying a maximum of light, and being constantly supplied with 
those conditions of heat and moisture which they delight in, they 

grow vigorously and 


prodace flowers ia 
profusion, Lf this con- 
vYenience cannot be 


accorded them, they may 
be very well crown upor 
a shelf near the clase in a 
stove or imtermediate 
house, Vineas are easily 
propagated by means of 
cuttings made of half 
ripened wood. If ingerted 
in ailver sand, placed m 
the stove or propagating 
house, wader a hand-glaes, 
they will take root freely. 
When fairly rooted, let: 
them be inured to the 
ordinary atmosphere of 
the honse, when they may 
he potted off into thumb 
pots, using Dbrous pest 
with a good admixture of 
_" : silver sand, As soon ag 

Wet they are fairly established, 
they should be placed 
In cooler and more airy 
quarters, Where they will 
get well hardened by the 
antumn, By subjecting them to this treatment, and by pinching 
them back as required, stocky, hardy little plants will be formed, 
and the production of strong fiowerag plants the next season will be 
comparatively easy. In September they should be placed in a house 
where the average temperature 1s sufficient to keep them in health 
without in any way exciting them into growth. Ag the days shorten 
gradnaily diminish the supply of water, allowing them sufficient only - 
to keep the fibres healthy and the foliage from suffering. 


About the middle of February they may be shifted into 24-im 
pots, using a compost of equal proportions of loam, leaf-mould, sud 
ie Place them where they may receive an increase of 16° of heat, 

eeping them as near the ight as possible. As soon as they are well 
established, siift them inte 4-In. pots, and if it is desired to have 
larger apecimens they may, later on, be put into the next size. For 
the last shift, 1 compost of half loam and leaf-mould, and half rotten, 
yaamure, may he employed ; but the latter must be quile two yeare 
old, otherwise the proportion must be reduced, Rotten manure may 
be used in a pure state for Vineas with great success, provided it is 
several years old and has been tured over many times to purify if. 
[ have found, indeed, that they make root more freely and crow mach 
more rapidly in this rich soil than in any other: and the fact must’ 
never be lost sight of that they at all times require to be kept fully 
supphed with food and moisture. Should they, at any period of 
their growth, experience a dearth in this respect, the whole appear- 
ance of the plants at the Howering time will unmistakably shaw the 
effects of it. Plants of superior luxuriance may be obtained by 
planting them out, either in frames in a gentle bottom heat, or in 
ight house where a genial atmosphere can be maintaimed, Som & 
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Parisian growers cultivate them in this way, and the very best plants 
I ever saw mn 4-in. pots were thus grown. Heat and atmospherical 
nidisture are absolutely necessary for their proper development, and 
they should never lack for either until fhe blooms are expanding. 
Air must be freely admitted on fine daya; but it should be taken off 
early, aud the plants syringed and the houge well damped down. As 
soon as the soil is fairly permeated with roots, weak manure water 
may be administered with benefit; it will strengthen them and put 
@ closs wpon the foliage, and will improve the quality of the flowers. 
If the plauts have been kept growing from the time of the fivat shift 
without check, they will be the middle of the summer have formed 
neat little bushes, and will be studded with their delicately pretty rosy 
and white flowers, They are then found very acceptable for the 
decoration of apartments and the conservatory, inasmuch aa they 
form a complete contrast to most other blooming plants of that 
period of the year. If larger specimens are wished for some of the 
plants may be kept fo be grown on the next year; and if sufficient 
Space can he spared to prow them well, they will prove very strong 
and effective. J. CoRNHILL, 


SHADING PLANT HOUSES AND FRAMES. 


Ligier and warmth are as necessary for plants as for homan beings. 
Deficiency of heat causes a stagnation of the functious and a languid 
‘and feeble movement of the sap, whilst deprivation of light pro- 
duces weakly and imperfect tigsues. The oects of a cold, sunless 
summer are two well known this year to necd description ; we feel 
it in the late growth of our summer crops, and we equally experi- 
ence its effects the ensuing season in an inferior and seanty fruit 
erop. It therefore behoves usin all that concerns the culture of 
plants to subject them, as far ag is compatible with thei respective 
natures, $0 the influence of the sun. As is well known, each plant 
demands of us a certain amount of special study, without which we 
cannot well hope to bring it to perfection, Let us take, for instance, 
two such families as Cactuses and Ferns; the one prefers an open 
dry position, the other delights in moist secluded situations ; and 
yet the moisture-loving family must be supplied with a certari 
amount of lights it will not thrive, and will even die, if excluded 
from the gun’s influence, It may be safely affirmed that it is never 
the sun's rays in themselves that injure vegetation ; itis rather the 
aridity engendered hy them, and which cannot well be counteracted 
in glass structures unless shade be affordecl. In the case of Ferns, 
Orchids, &¢., could we imerease atmospheric moisture in proportion 
to the heat of the sun, we should have no need to screen our plants 
‘from its rays. This cirenmatance is so often lost sight of that shade 
is frequently applied on the principle that semi-obscurity is abso- 
lutely necessary to the welfare of the plants, Where this principle 
is carried to excess, the result is invariably drawn, weakly speci- 
mena, deficient in stamina, and quite unlike what they would beim 
a natural state. Many of our marsh and bog plants, the organism 
of which is of a somewhat fragile and delicate nature, bravely 
endure without flinching the sun’s most ardentrays. The liberal 
and never-failing supply of moisture at the root, combined with the 
constant and abundant evaporation continnally taking place around 
them, enables them to bear with impunity, and even enjoy, an 
amount of light and heat which would otherwise be extremely hurt- 
ful to thein. 

Certain plants which are classed as shade-loving ave often grown 
in houses the glass of which is whitened over during thesummer. It 
is often assertedt that such treatment is rational, because the same 
plants are always found growing naturally where hght 1s more or 
Jessa intercepted by a stronger vegetation. This course of reasoning, 
although to a certain extent true, ia misleacing, masmnch as the 
filtered rays of light which the undergrowth of a wood or forest 
receives are very different from the semi-chscurity afforded by 4 
whitewashed class roof, The most sceptical may convince himself 
of the truth of this assertion by visiting a wood where Ferns grow 
wild, They will neither be found in the open spots, nor will they 
‘be geen in the dense shade, They select, so to say, sitnations 
where they are in receipt of a considerable share of light, and often- 
dimes where, at some portion of the day, they are wWiuminated by 
the suis rays. Then, again, it should be remembered that the 
juterior of a shaced glass structure or a frame cannot be compared 
to the undersrowth of a forest. 

The Chimellia dislikes the full heatof the sun, but we are informed 
that it erows naturally where only the fiercest rays are excluded ; 
and many kinds of Orchids are only to be found where they enjoy 
a4 eonsidevable amount of sunlight. Shading may therefore be 
regarded a3 a ecessary evil; its employment wider certaim circum- 
stancess is undoubtedly benelicial, and even necessary, but if may 
he so used ag to exercise a very baneful effect upon any kind of 
vegetation submitted to 1. In roomy lofty houses the evil effects 
of perpetual shade are felt toa much less extent than in the case of 


small structures, healthy though many plants in the latter may 
seem. This is easily explained when the difference in the amount 
of light, wiich at all thmes exists between large and lofty and low 
aid narrow structures, is borne in mind, ik plant growing in a 
house 60 ft. high, the reof of which is continually shaded, will often 
grow aa vigorously and develop as well as when placed in a smail 
structure inte which the light can pass nnobstructed. Mosses and 
Ferns are types of shade-loving plants, which invariably shun the 
full blaze of the sun; yet TI would not willingly deprive them at 
any period of their existence of a aingle ray of light, my experience 
miducing me to believe that they thrive im every way better when 
ao Placed that they never need to be shaded. A glass atructure 
50 situated that it catches the first gleams of the morning sun, 
and receives its departing rays, but which is quite sheltered from 
the nocuday glare, will be found to Pe fulfil the concitions 
necessary for the successiul srowth of this tribe of planta, They 
are there sereened from excess of heat and aridity, whilst they 
enjoy the whole day through a maximum of light, The injurious 
effects of over-shacding are seldom fully realised, as the plants 
subjected to 16 often display a fair amount of vigour. It is only 
at a later period of their career that the effects alluded to may be 
perceived, and then probably the truc canse has been lost sight 
of, Maturation of the tissues is as necessary in the case of such a 
free-growing flowering plant aa the Primula as it is for a fruit-bearing 
tree; and even with respect to fender atove plants, whether prized 
for their bloom ov iesf beauty, we shall find that if unduly deprived 
of a certain amount of sunshine, they will never realise the cxpecta- 
tions of the prower. 

One of the most dificult things for a beginner to learn ig the 
Importance of minute attention in putting on and taking off shade. 
Tt appears te him that half an hour earlier in the morning and half 
an hour later in the cvening can make but little difference. Is is, 
however, offen the loss or gain of this half hour which makes or 
mars the specimen, Let anyone calculate what half an hour a day 
amounts to in six months, and they will better appreciate the 
importance of this detail of plant culture. It is for this reason 
that frames having a north or east aspect are ao useful m the summer 
aeagon ; one la enabled to expose them to the full light the whole 
day through. How much more freely and: vigorously do seedling 
Cinerartas, Priumulas, &c., grow when thus accommodated than if 
grown where shade has to be afforded during a considerable portion 
of the day. An east aspect ta perhaps the very best that can be 
had for the summer growth of plants. They there get the first 
elimpse of the morning aun, and soon after the turn of the day the 
shade may be withdrawn, the plants watered, damped down, and 
freely exposed. Ton much shade and moisture are prolife sources 
of misciuef in stoves and Orchid houses. The interior of such 
places is often naturally dark, and when dense shade 1a given during 
the daytime, and the syringe freely used, both foliage and flowers 
are apt to be of a poor ceseription. 

The shading material employed should be thm enough to allow 
the diluted Light to pass through it. A coarse canvas, or the French 

*Clavds,” which are simply blinds made of uarrow strips of lath so 
arranged that the light passes freely between them into the glasa 
structure, are preferable to bast mats, which ave far too clense for 
this purpose. A little practice and observation will enable any one 
so to arrange the time for putting on and taking off shade, that a 
considerable amount of aunlight may be admitted even to the most 
tender plants. If the house is well-damped down, and the oceu- 
pants sprinkled, they will bear expesure much earlier, and the solar 
heat and light, combined with the atmospheric moisture, will supply 
the conditions necessary to eusure free, healthy growth, and the 
wood and tissues will acquire that solidity which is indispensable 
for the production of handsome tohage and flowers, Brviser. 


Lilies for Coneervatory. Decoration.—aAt this season 
of the year when hard-wooded plants are generally not available for 
decoration, Lilies, if plentiful, form most beautiful chjecta in the 
conservatory, where, if kept cool and shaded, their beauty will last 
fora long time, Ina family, the members of which are all beautiful, 
it ig perhaps ungracious to particnlarise ; but the beautiful Japan 
Lily, auratum, and thes different varieties of lancifolinm, are ex- 
tremely well adapter for cool-house culture, The compost which I 
like best is turfy loam, peat, rotten manure, and sand, potting in 
autumn as soon as the foliage has died down. The pots are then 
stored away in a cool shed, out of the reach of frost, until growth 
conlmences, when they are setin cold frames, and .brouglit on ac- 
cording to the season at which it is desired to have them m flower. 
Top dressing with cow or sheep manure, and a little loam to en- 
courage the development of surface roots, keeping them well sup- 
plied with water, and, above all, ripening off the foliage naturally, 
are the principal pointa in order tu ensure success with this beautiful 
class of planta.—-J. GRoow, /inton, 
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ROSES ON TREES. 


THE annexed engraving represents a beautiful but not uncommon 
ireak of Nature—a wild Rose self-planted in the heart of a pollard 
Ash, Jtis one of those freaks which may very well be imitated in 
the garden, net by planting the Rose in the heart of an old tree, 
but by planting it af the base and leftimg it ramble over the upper 
branches. I have here avery large and thick Box bush, in the centre 
ci which there has been for many yeara an Ayrshire Rose, The 
loug branches covered with flowers, and resting ou the deep green 





Wild Rose srowing on a Pollard Ash in Orch r@leigh Park, Somerset. 


etalon, have a very beautaful effect. Other Roses may be used in 
the eame way. The Musk Rose of Shakespeare and Bacon would 
be particulariy well suite for thiz, and would climb up to a great 
height. 2. scandens or sempervirens, BR. multiflora, and perhaps 
some others, might be grown in the same way; and it would be 
worth while to experiment with other carden forms, such as Aimée 
Vibert, purple Boursault, &ce. If grown aces a tree of thin foliage, 
such aa a Robinia, they would grow quicker and flower sooner ; bat 
this is not necessary, for even if growu near a thick-foliaged trec 
they will soou bring their branches to the outside for the light, Hut 
besides climbing Roses, there is another way in which Roses may be 


combined with trees to preat advantage, viz., by planting some of 
the taller-growing bushes at the hase of the trees. These would 
grow from 6 ft. to 10 ft, high, and would flower well in such a posi- 
tion, For such a purpose the old Dutch Apple Rose (R. villosa var. 
ponifera) would he very suitable, and so would R. cinnamomea, RK. 
iraxinticha, KR. gallica, BR. rubifelia, and the common monthly China. 
And if growers wouid rear the et ee and other Roses by autum- 
nal cuttings instead of by budding, they might have hundreds and 
thousands of fine Roses whieh would do well planted in the woods 
anid plantations, EH. N. BWLLACOMBE, 


fiidton, 





BENNETTS PEDIGREE ROSES. 


Flavixne heard a good deal concerning the entirely new stram of 
Roses raised by Mr. Bennet, of Salisbury, and Enowtng that Messrs, 
Misher, Holmes, & Co., of the Handsworth Nurseries, Sheffield, had 
secured a large stock of these, I sought for and had an opportunity 
of inspecting them afew «days avo, and also of learning some par- 
hewlars regarding their history, &e., which I am sure wiil be tmte- 
resting to all lovers of IKeses. In originating the new race of 
** Pedigree Seedling Roses.” Mr. Bennet has most cdecmledly stolen 
a march on the older Rosartans, and one 1g not surprised to learn 
that there is a disposition in some quarters to uuderrate his pro- 
ductions ; but Lam mistaken if the Pedigree Roses do not fake a 
foremost place in oar gardens, and that, too, In ashert time, Ar. 
Gennet, it may just be explained, is as much or more a inrmer than 
«gardener, and, seceing the wonderful tmprovemients made year by 
yeac in the eross-breeding of stock, he determinedt to inake an 
attempt to apply the same rules to Rose breecing, and so far bis 
new Roses are the resnlt. From an tmtimate acquaintance with the 
history of the Rose aud what had been done both at heme and In 
Fiance in raising uew varieties, Mr. Bennet Judged that no system- 
atic attempt at cross-breeding by manual fecundation lad been 
attempted, and in this direction he saw that he had scope. He 
therefore set about crossing Tea Roses with Hybrid Perpetuals, andl 
snececded completely, after encountering not afew difficulties, anil 
the result of his labours up till the present time are nine new Roses 
possessing the vigorous constitution of the Hybrnl Perpetual and a 
perpetual blooming habit never posseszed by the latter, and other- 
wise totally different in type from any Roses lutherto raised. Mr. 
Bennet’s object was to produce yellow and white Hytirrid Perpetuals 
and eximson and high-ecloured Teas, and in this he clauns to have 
sucecedect, 

TI append the names of the nine new sorts and the names of their 
parents in each case : Beauty of Stapleford, the produce of alba rosea 
erossed with Countess of Oxford, pmk and roae. Duke of Connaught, 
the result of crossing President with Louis Van Houtte, deep velvety 
erpnson anid rect; full. Duchess of Connaught, raised from President 
erossed with Duchesec de Vallambyrosa, silvery-rose; distinet, Jean 
Sisley, the produce of President crossed with Emelie Hanshurg, lilac 
and pink. Michael Saunders, raised from President crossed with Mime. 
Victor Verdier, bronzy-pink. Honourable George Bancroft, the 
result of crossing Madame de St. Joseph with Lord Macaula y, rosy- 
ermson shaded with purple. Pearl, raised from President crossed 
with Comtesse de Sereny1, fiesh-white. Viscountess Falmouth, also 
raised from President crossed with Moss Soupert ef Noiting, delicate 
pink-rose, very fine; this variety, as can be seen at a clanee, indi- 
cakes its parcutage, the wood being only lees prickly than that of a 
floss Rose. Duchess of Westminster, the prodnee of President 
erossed with Marquise de Castellane ; Howers large, fine form, bright 
cerise, 

These cleseriptions, it may be mentioned, are alridg¢ed frem the 
eatalogre princtpaliy, but numbers of the varieties have already 
bloomed at Handsworth, and fully bear out the hiel character given 
them, Though little has been written about these Hoses hitherto, 
they seem to have already excited nruch interest amongst Rosarians, 
All the varieties seemed well on the Dog Hose and on their 
own roots, and all are extremely hardy, having resisted 30° of 
frost in exposed situations. To their free and precocious flowering 
habit I can testify personally, for of the thousands that have been 
rapidly propagated at Handsworth within the lust few weeks almost 
every plant had shown flowers and continued to de so where they 
had ot been picked off. The whole stock is worked on the seedling 
Brier, ancl 1 is simply astonishing how Roses can be multiplied in 
this way, Private growers would perhaps hardly believe me if I 
were to tell then how many thousands of the Pedisvee Roses had 
heen raisecl from about four dezen plants received at the Hands- 
worth Nurseries oulf im June last, and if says no little for the 
vitality of the new race that they can be multiplied at auch a mar- 
vellows rate, All the plants were in 4-in. or 5-iu. pots, and rooted 
and growing freely. The seedling Brier reats are simply chopped 
np into pieces like Senkale thongs and a Rose bud is inserted in each 
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piece, which is at once potted and placed in a frame ; growth com- 
mences immediately, and before many days the plant is yielding 
buds in its turn for propagation. Summer grafting appears now to 
be practised on a far more exteusive scale than formerly, LTobserved 
a number of the last new English Rogses—Dv, Levell, H. Weir, 
Marquis of Salisbury, Eduard Morren {climbing}, Countess of Rose- 
bery, and others in the same frames—that had been winter-crafted, 
but could net compare in growth, vigour, or floriferousnmess with the 
siunmer-worked stock, 7.8. WY, 





ROSES ON THEIR OWN ROOTS. 


THE three forms in which Roses are commonly grown in gardens 
have their several uses, and there will always be room for discus- 
sing their relative merits for particular purposes, Bud a general 
statement of the case may be mace, and may be useful. For the 
production of flowers for exhibition on a strong deep soil the com- 
mon Brier of the hedgerows is at once valuable and easy to manage. 
The rule of multiplyms Roses with this stock is to enter buds at 
any height above ground that may suit the growth of the Brier 
or the wants of the cultivator, A 4-ff, Brier with two or 
three strong shoots at the top may be converted into a 4-ft. stan- 
‘lard Rose by entering buds ow two of the shoots, and evtting out 
the third; or to augment the chances of snecess, all three shoots 
may be budded and all fhe buds may be allowed to grow, For the 
production of useful garden Roses as well as of flowers thinned out 
fer exhibition, the soil being stony or shallow, or otherwise net 
strong cnough for the English Brier, the best stock is the Manetti. 
This is not well adapted for forming standard, Roses, but makes good 
bushes, and in the process of budding the buds should be entered as 
neat the roots as possible ; in fact, the earth should be slightly 
scraped away from the base of the stock to enable the operator to 
insert the buds close down to the junction of the roots with the 
stem. When the buds have advanced and the Manetti or stock 
growth has been got rid of, the plants may be planted out a little 
deeper than they were in the addline bed, and in the course of time 
the Rose standing on Manetti roots will form roots of ita own, and 
“the original stock will die aavay, and thus by suitable arrangements 
Manett Roses may be converted into Roses on their own roots. 
An important matter is the suppression of Manettisuckers, and there- 
fore the beginner should ag soon as posstble become acqnainted with 
the bluish-oreen leafage of this Italian Brier, When suckera that 
are evidently the growth of the named Roses rise, you may judge 
that your named varieties have rooted above the original stocks ; 
therefore their suckers should not be suppressed, for itis one of the 
special properties of own-root Roses that they have the power of per- 
petually renewing themselves by the production of suckers from the 
roots. Che Manett isa charming wilderness and wild garden Rose, but 
its only use in the flower garden is to assist by means of its roots 
the free growth of named Reses, and it is to obtain this free 
growth in the bush form that we bud Roses on Manetti stocks, 


Cuttings or Myes.—The other and hetter way to obtain Roses 
‘on their own roots is to strike cuttings oreyes. It has been our prac- 
tice for years io strike a lot of cuttings every year and grow them on 
in pots, flower them, and then plant them out. This practice is pro- 
ductive of a double pleasure, From April to the end of June the 
pits and houses supply quantities of little Rose trees that are pictures 
of health and freshness and that produce ¢wo or three flowers each, 
the fowers beg of the most beautiful character, and the plants in- 
valuable for Lighting up the front line of the conservatory or to put 
upon the table or the sideboard, whence of course they are removed 
as soon as the flowers wane. Having served this purpose they 
have attained to a reasonable size for planting out. For all pur. 
poses, where the soil is of a Eindly nature, Roses on their own roots 
are best; they make better groups than standards; tlley produce the 
finest exhthition Mowers when suitably managed as to feeding and 
thinning ; and when a great frost cuts off all the Reses—and many 
will remember that such things have happencd—the Roses on 
their own roots rize again and re-establish Pionieela. which Brier 
Roses cannot lo, because the Briers stand between the Rosea and 
the ground, The reason why Reses on their own reata have this power 
of renewal is to be found m the fact that when froat kills the tops it 
cloes notusually touch the bottoms. The shoots are killed, but the roots 
remain unhurt; these roots have but to be left alone and they will 
tlirow up a quantity of strong suckers, aud these branch and flower 
aud become aa good, anc perhaps better, bushes than those ovigiu- 
ally planted. The tume is at hand for striking cuttings and eyes of 
Roscs, As the flowers wane the new growth will appear, and the 
cuttines should be prapared from the young shoots wien they have 
hecome a little firm, but before they hare hardened into real wood. 

To do the work well a good Irame or pitis needed, and a few bell: 
glasses or common hand-lieshts, Indeed, the a ae ia by cuttings 
c 


should be carried on at the same time as budding, so as to use up all 
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the shoots that are cut from which to obtain buds. When you take 
off a fine rod to get a few buds, the top of it, say five or six joints 
long, will make the best possible cutting, If the top is very soft cut 
it away, and prepare the cutting in the usual manner by a clean cut 
under the lowest joint, the leaf from that joint and tha next joint 
above it to be removed, Then prepare s 24-in. pot witha few amall 
erocks, a mixture half sand ad half leat-mould, pressed in mode- 
rately. Into this the cutting 1s to be thrust till its base ia hard upon 
the crocka, and s bit more compost to fll nearly to the rim, and 
another pressing to make it tight and fim. Give a good watering 
anid put i inte a cold frame with a bottom of coal ashes, and shut 
down close. Cover with a mat to prevent mischief from sunshine, 
and it will be strange if every one so dealt with does not make a pro- 
mising plant ; the latter should be shifted into 3-in, pots into proper 
Eose compost, and to be wintered in a pit or in a greenhouse, If 
your pits and frames are already overstocked, creep in among the 
Currant bushes, level a piece of gronnd in a shady place, pack 
the pots together in circles, and puta bell-glass or a hand-light over 
each lot; give air by degrees, and watch that their new shoots aro 
not attacked by vermin, and you will soon see that there is no magic 
or mystery ln propagating Roses by the million. 


Bud-striking.—But 3 atall better and even a more interesting 
way 1s to use bucls Instead of cuttings. Take asboot, such as would be 
chosen aga scion for budding. Have some shallow pans prepared with 
crocks, leaf-mould, and sand, and one inch of pure sand on the top. 
Better still, use turfy peat, with the same inch of sand onthe top. Cut 
away the best buds, in the same way as U they were to be used for 
budding, but let the wood remain and let the leaf remain. Plant 
each of these shield buds upwards, leaf complete, bark just covered, 
so that the bud stands up very firmly. Waste no time; as soon as 
the pot is filled, so that the leaves Just touch all over, give a good 
sprinkhng of water, put on the bell-glass, and goon again, The tops 
of the shoots may be putin quite closely together as cuttings, wit 
the two lowest leaves removed, and the Toba cut clean uncer a jomnt. 
Put them in shallow pans, put on the bell-classes, and very few wl 
fall. Buds treated in this way startin the same manner as Grape 
Vine eyes, only Grape Vine eyes have no leaves to help them, Pot 
thei singly into24-in, pots aa soon asthey besin toputout whiterocots 
from the callus, or you may even pot them as soon as the callus has 
become definite and firm. Shift none from the firat potting till the 
roots begin to peep out through the erouks, and not even then if 
the season ig far cone, unless you can give them a shelf in a warm 
house. itis best to winter these in a pit or greenhouse. They make 
beantiftl plants, and can be grown to any shape or any size of which 
the variety ta capable. The last lot which £ atruck from eyes in this 
way were putin an old frame on a great heap of waste Fearn and 
loss, full in the sun. A mat was kept over them all day, and 
removed at sunset. A week afterwards, the licht was tilted to 
give a little air, and they came wonderfully quick and. strong, the 
ern acting as a hot-bed. Ont of twenty-two pans covered with 
bell-glagses all succeeded but one, and that one the ants got into and 
filled the bell-class with the débris of theiy mining operations, bury- 
ing the burs six inches deep. 


Autumn Cuttings.—Instead of a fow coddled, dwindled speci- 
mens of struck cuttings of the Rose that so often serve to satisfy the 
amateur gardener, who has hitherto only attempted the propagation 
In pots ancl in heat, let me briefly tell him how to secure plants by the 
huadred, or even thongand, if he please, with as much certainty as 
he produces lig hundreds of Tom Thumb Pelargoniums. In the latter 
part of September or first week of October go over the Rose beds, 
and cut off all the strageling shoots; cut them up into euttings (ex- 
cepting the soft points] about 6 in. in length, or more rf the 
eyes are tar apart, Having previously dng and well broken 2, piece 
of ground, and put upon the sarface a good dressing of sand, which 
slichtly ativ in, tread the ground evenly all over, and smooth the 
surface. Then take a apace, and begin at one end to open a alight 
trench ; then insert a row of the cuftings, about Sin. apart, after 
which elose the soil closely upon upon them; then open a second 
row at about G in. from the first, and proceed as before, and so on 
until all ave planted. By autumn of the next year they will be good 
planta, if occasionally stopped when growing freely during the sum- 
mer, 1 knew a nurseryman who used to putin his winter prunings 
of Roses in thia way, aud was content if he cot one in threa or four 
to grow. Harl he done as now recommended he might have made 
sure of ucarly all, He waited till the crowth had quite ceased, and 
bence his partial failure; whereas if the cuttings are made whilst 
the sap is still in motion, a callosity is former hefore winter, and the 
entting iy able in consequence to restst the inroad of wet during 
winter, and is thus preserved from rotting. In October afew years 
avo, [ inserted a quantity of short cuttings of Géant des Batazlles, 
Jules Margottin, General Jacqueminot, and others of the most aseful 
Roses, ina bed of leaf-mould ina pit from which the lights were 
removed; they had no water, and, infact, no attention, exccpt that 
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at the end of November the lights were put on and kept on till the 
bright weather of April compelled their removal, The pit was then 
full of good healthy plants, nearly ali showing bloom buds. The 
best were lifted with a trowel, potted into 44-in, pots in 
rich soil, half rotten manure and half turfy loam; they were then 
placed in the greenhouse, and on May § the first bloom opened, and 
a few days afterwards they were all in bloom and with their bright 
clean foliage made a charming spectacle. This I imagine ig the 
simplest of all methods of propagating Roses on their own roots.— 
Gardenems Manazine, 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


FORESTS OF CENTRAL NEVADA AND ADJACENT 
REGIONE, 
By CHAS. 8, SARGENT, 


' To the traveller crossing the Great Basin by the line of the 
- Paetfie Railroad th: country will appear almost as destitute 
of trees as the great plateau over which he has passed in 
approaching the Rocky Mountains from the east. This first 
wapression will disappear, however, should he penetrate far- 
ther south, and ascend some of the low mountain ranges, 
which, with a general north-and-south trend, everywhere cut 
up this elevated interior region into long, narrow valleys, As 
compared with our Atlantic forests, or those still nobler ones 
which, farther to the west, owe their existence to the Influ- 
ence of the Pactfic, the forests whieh clothe, with a scanty 
and stunted vegetation, the mountain slopes of Nevada are 
miserably poor in extent, productiveness, and especially in 
the number of species of which they are composed. Actually 
they are of immense value, For scanty as they are, they 
regulate and protect the rare and uncertain streams on which 
the agriculture of Nevada depends, and furnish a large popu- 
lation with fuel and lumber; a population, too, which, 
while consuming and wasting enormously its forests in vast 
mining operations, is practically eut off, by ita isolation and 
the cost of transportation, from outside supply. 

A hurvied journey made in September last, undertaken for 
the purpesc of studying tx situ the trees of the Great 
Basin, and of introducing into cultivation some of the pecu- 
liar plants of that region, took me to the great mining centre 
of Kureka, and then through Dry and Fish-spring valleys 
seventy-five miles further south-west into the Monitor Range, 
ta the point where its highest peak, Table Mountain, 
reaches an elevation of 11,200 ft., and offered an excellent 
opportunity to examine the timber supply of that central por- 
tion of Nevada. 

The forests of this portion of the State are composed of 
but seven species. Of those, two, the Red Cedar (Juniperus 
virginiana, L.) and the Aspen (Populus tremuloides, Michs.) 
extend across the continent ; two, Pinus Balfouriana (Murr. ) 
and Pinus flexilis (James), extend along the mountain ranges 
from the Rocky Mountains of Colorado to Mount Shasta in 
California ; two, Pinus monophylla (Torr.) and Juniperus 
californica (Carriére) var. utahonsis (Engelm.) are endemic 
to the Great Basin; while Cercocarpus ledifoliug (Nutt.), 
although occurring as a shrub both in the Rocky Mountains 
ind in California, only here becomes a valuable tree, 

Neither the Red Cedar nor the Aspen need be considered 
bere, A single small plant of the former was noticed; and 
it is evidently so rare throughout this reeion that it atlds but 
little to the value of its forests. The Aspen borders all the 
mountain streams above 8000 ft. elevation, but, rarely sur- 
passing 15 ft. in height and a few inches in diameter, is prac- 
tically without value for its products. Further sast in the 
Wahsatch Mountains, this species is sometimes seen with 
stema 2 ft, through ; and it is largely used by the Mormons, 
who consider it valuable for fiooring, turnery, ce. 


Juniperus californica. var, utahensis is the most common 
and the most widely distributed of the trees of this region. 
Tt is found at lower elevations than any other tree, and alone 
descends into the valleys, where, at elevation of 5000 ft., 
it is often abundant, but less so than on the mountain sides, 
over which it spreads up to 8000 ft. elevation. It is a low, 
bushy tree, branching from the ground, with a stout trunk 
which rarely exceeds 2 ft. in diameter; short and very stout. 
branchlets, and thick, shreddy bark. The wood, which is 
moderately hard, pale coloured, and slightly aromatic, fur- 
nishes the commen and cheapest fucl both for domestic use 
and for generating steam on the railroads and at the mines. 
The typical Juniperus californica belongs to the Californian 
coast range, and the variety extends over the whole of the 
southern portion of the Great Basin. In fruii this species 
will be readily distinguished by its diy onc-seeded berry, the 
great thickness of the stony coating of the sceds, and from 
all other Junipers (as pointed out by Dr. Engelmann) by its. 
4 to § cotyledonous embryo. Without fruit if may be easily 
confounded with Juniperus occidentalis (Hlook.), which 
species, however, has not been detected m Central Nevada. 
Like all the trees of the Great Basin, this Juniper is of 
exceedingly slow growth A specimen belore me 44 in, mm 
diameter shows 105 annual layers of growth, or an annual 
average increase of nearly one-fiftieth of an inch. 

Growing with this Juniper, above 6000 ft, elevation, and 
extending rather bigher up the mountains, is Pinus mono- 
phyla (Torr.), the Nut Pine of Nevada and Lastern Cali- 
tornia, but not to be confounded with an allied species, also 
bearing edible seeds, Pinus edulis (Enegelm.), found from 
Colorado to New Mexico and Arizona, Pinus monophylila is 
a small tree, 10 ft, to 20 ft, high, with reddish scaly bark, 
and is easily distinguished from other North American Pines 
by its solitary, glaucous, terete leaves (very rarely in putrs, 
and then semi-cylindrical), The wood is white, soft, light, 
and very resinous; if is more highly prized for making 
charcoal than that of any tree of this region. In slowness 
of growth Pinus monophylla does net essentially differ from 
the Juniper with which it ig associated, A specimen that I 
have examined, from the locality which furnished the speci- 
men of Juniper referred to above, ig 54 1m, m diameter, anck 
shows 113 annual layers of growth. The immense crops ct 
large and delicately-flavoured seeds produced by this tree 
supply, as is well known, to the Indian fribes of the Great 
Basia their most important article of food. The value of 
this erop and the excellent quality of the wood for charcoal 
make this tree, Ina mining region entirely destitute of coal, 
its most valuable vegetable production. The introduction 
of Pinus monophylla into the south of Europe as a subject 
for forest planting is worthy of consideration: ib might 
flourish there on those dry and exposed hill sides which have. 
been found so difficult to satisfactorily recover with any 
European tree. lis strietly pyramidal habit while young—a 
habit which it entirely loses with age—and the pleasing 
glancous tints of its foliage commend this species to the lovers 
of ornamental Conifers. 


Pinus Baifouriana* was only met with on Prospect 
Mountain, near Enreka, at an elevation of 7500 ft., to the 
summit 8000 ft Formerly the whole summit of this moun- 
tain was very generally covered with this species ; but, with 
very few exceptions, the trees have all been cut to supply the 
mines with timbering, for whieh purpose the strong and very 
close-erained tough wood of this species is preferred to that of 





* With the imsutheient material at my disposal [ cannot satisfactorily 
aeparate Pinus aristata (Engelmann) from Murray's B DGalfouriana, the older 
name, and founded on Californian specimens. Pinus aristata is an Alpine 
pe ahi by Parry many years later im the Rocky Biountuins of 
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any other Nevada tree. The specimens seen were from 15 it 
to 30 ft. high, with trunks often 2 ft. in diametre, pyramidal 
in outline, their lower branches still remaining, so that at a 
little distance they might readily be mistaken for Spruces. 
The bark, like the wood, is reddish in colour, very thick, 
and deeply furrowed; that of the branches smooth an: 
quite white. The short, falcate, adpressed leaves persist 
tor years, [orming tufts of foliage 1 ft. or more long at the 
ends of the naked branches; and this peculiarity bas sug- 
seated to the Inmbermen of the region the name of “ Fox 
Tail Fine” fer this species, Pinus Balfouriana, should it 
ba found fo retain in cultivation the peculiarities which 
characterise it on the taountains of Nevada, will be one of 
the most striking and interesting of the genus for ornamental 
planting. 

Pinus flexilis, the Nevada representative of the Eastern 
White and the Californian Sugar Pine, is the largest and 
the most valuablo timber tree of the central portion of the 
Great Basin. I found large fracts of it on the Monitor 
Range from 8000 ft. up to 10,000 ft. elevation ; and further 
to the north-east it gives their names to White Pine 
District, White Pine Range, &e On the Monitor Range 
specimens from 50 ft. to 60 ft. high, and from 24 ft. to 4 ft. 
in diameter were not unfrequent, the trees becoming smaller 
13 the elevation increased, until at 10,000 ft. they were little 
more than prostrate bushes 1 ff or 2 ft. high, The fact that 
the finest specimens were found on the banks of the moun- 
tain streams, associated with Populus tremulotdes, indicates 
that this species is more depandent on moisture than the other 
Nevada Conifers. It is the only tree of this region which 
is sawed into inmber. The wood is soft, white, and, 
although not free from knots, is of fair quality, end 
about intermediate between Eastern White Pme and Sugar 
Pine, 

Gercocarpus ledifolius, with Populus tremuloides, the 
only non-coniferons tree of this region, here attains its 
largest size and greatest age, Ii is common at from 6000 ft. 
to BOOO ft. elevation, and, next to the Juniper and the Nut 
Fine, is the most common of Central Nevada trees. 
emall tree from 10 ft. to 30 ft. bigh, with small evergreen 
leaves and brown sealy bark, in habit and general appearance 
not unhke a stunted Apple tree. The wood of this tree, 
which is of a bright mahogany colour, and snuaceptible of a 
beautiful polish, 1s exceedingly hard, heavy, and close-graimed, 
but very brittle, and so liable to “ heart-shake” and difficult 
to work as to be useless in the arts. It is, however, some- 
times employed for the bearings of machinery, where if 
is found to wear as well as metal; but it is as fuel 
that “ Mountain Mahogany” (the name by which, owing 
to the eolour of its wood, Cercocarpus Is universally 
known) has no North American equal We are in the 
habit of considering that our Eastern Hickeries produce 
the best fuel. he specific gravity of dry Hickory is but 
‘332, while that of Cercocarpus is 1:L17, 80 that, weight being 
the best test, as fuel it is worth 30 per cent. more than 
Hickory. The amount of ash, too, left after burming 
Cerecocarpus is only 52-100ths of 1 per cent, of the dry 
wood consumed, while that of Hickory is $1-100ths of 1 
per cent; 3-10ths per cent more. Cercocarpus is probably 
the oaly North American wood which is heavier than water ; 
and among the tropical woods employed in the arts and 
described by Haslett, but stz equal or surpass it, the most 
conspicuous being the West Indian Lignum Vite (Guaicum) 
with a specific svavity of 1248. As was to be expected the 
erowth of Cercocarpus was found te be exceedingly slow. 
An examination of several specimens from 100 to 200 years 
old showa an average annual increase of wood only 1-6th of 


an inch in thickness, The largest specimen of this tree was 
seen on Prospect Mountain near Eureka, in New York Canon, 
at an elevation of 7000 ft. It was a low, much branched 
tree, about 20 ft. high, with a tronk rising 6 ft to the first 
branches. At 3 ft, from the eround it had a@ girth of 7 ft 
Sin If we suppose that its average wrowth had been as 
rapid as that of the younger specimens examined, this tree 
would have been 890 years old. It was probably much older. 
The rate of growth of trees is, after a certain age, Iu inverse 
ratio to their age, and it is perhaps permissible to suppose 
that the seed which produced this little tree had already ger- 
minated when the oldest living Sequoia on the continent was 
still a vigorous sapling with ita bi-eentennial anniversary still 
before it, 

Two shrubby plants of this region may be mentioned, 
which from their beauty are especially worthy of itroduc- 
tion to cultivation—Cowania mexicana {(Don.}, a large Rosa- 
ceous shrub, nearly allied to Cercocarpus, with elegant pin- 
natifidly-lobed leaves and large and very abundant yellow 
flowers ; and a large, shrubby Spirea (8. Millefolium, Torr. }, 
with the foliage of Chamsbatia, but a larger and more sfrik- 
ing plant, and, perhaps, the most elegant of the genus. 

It will have been seen that the foresta of Nevada, consist- 
ing of afew species adapted to struggle with adverse condi- 
tions of soil and climate, are of immense age, and that the 
dwarfed and scattered individuals which compose them reach 
maturity only after centuries ofexceedingly slow growth. On this 
account, aud because, if once destroyed, the want of mois- 
ture will for ever prevent their restoration, either naturally or 
by the hand of man, public attention should be turned to the 
importance of preserving, before it Is too late, some portions 
ot these forests. Large areas of forest-covered mountam 
ranges are still held by the General Government, and in view 
of the vast Importance of their remaining wooded to serve as 
reservoirs of moisture, on the existence of which the future 
of this region must depend, it would seem wise and not per- 
haps altovether impracticable to check or at least to regulate 
the terrible destruction of forest, which follows, both on pub- 


Tt is a lic and private domain, every new discovery of the precious 


metals. 


A comparison of the arborescent vegetation of Nevada with 
that of the rezion lying directly east and west of the Great 
Basin may be interesting, Such a comparison will serve to 
more clearly demonstrate the remarkable poverty of the Ne- 
yada forests. It will afford, too, another illustration of the 
relation of the moisture to forest distribution, especially with 
reference to the multiplication of species, which will be found 
to increase or diminish aa the rain-fall is more or less abun- 
dant and move or less equally distributed. 

in the territory between the 4lst and 37th parallels of 
latitude, and extending from theeastern bhaseof the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the foot of the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
are three distinct belts of arborescent vegetation.* Beginning 
at the east there is: 1, the Rocky Mountain region, jaeluding, 
besides the main range, the Uinta and the Wahsatch, and em- 
bracing Colorado and the eastern half of Utah; 2, the Ne- 
vada region, extending from the western base of the Wah- 
sach to the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada, and embrac- 
ing the western half of Utah and the whole of Nevada with 
the exception of the extreme northern and southern portions 
af the State ; 3, the Sierra Nevada region. | 

In the Rocky Mountain region, to which, in spite of its 
mid-continental position, conatderable moisture is attracted by 
high peaks which everywhere dommate it, there are twenty- 





* For the purpose of the present comparison not only frees but all frutescent 
Plants which may be expected to exceed 4 ft. in height, and therefore ag uniler- 
rrowEh ta form an impartant element io the forest, will be meluded, 
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five trees and forty-eight shrubs, in all seventy-three species. 
In the Nevada region, where, owing to its isolated position 
between high mountain ranges, the rain-fali is small and very 
unequally distributed, the number of species is reduced nearly 
one-half—to thirty-eight ; ten trees and twenty-eight shrubs, 
in the Sierra Nevada revion, to which the Pacifie contributes 
a large, although unequally distributed, snow and rainfall, the 
number of species ig increased to cighty-nine ; of these thirfy- 
five are trees,? or three and a half times more than occur in 
the adjoining Nevada region, and 2 third more than are found 
in the Rocky Mountain region ; and fifty-four are shrubs, or 
double the number of the Nevada region. 

The following table shows the arborescent{ and frutescent 
species, so far as they are now known, which occur in these 
three regions :— 


The Roeky Iff. Meior., 
Barherig Fendleri 


The Nevada Region. | The Sierra Nevada Region, 


Berberis Fremont 
Malycintiwes eecidentalis 
"vermabia callfotuies 
Peles angustifolia 


Bhamous californics | Hhamnus califoroies 


| Bhamnus atnifolia 
Rharitinets creed 
Ceanothus cordulatus 
Caanothus inteterrinnms 
ARsenlus californica 

| Acer inacrophyllum” 
Acer Tali 












éGeT gTandidentatum= 
Acer glabrin 
Negunde aceroides 
Rhua ztlabra 


Acer glabrum 





| Rivas diversifoba _ 
Blius avoinatica var. trilo- Hhus aromatics var. trile- 


lus aromatica yar. trilo- 
bata aa bit 


teeta 
Robinia Neo-Aexicaus 





(Cereis occidentalis 
| Prunus subcordata 
Pronus Andersoni | Prunus émarvinata 
Pronus demissa | Prunus demissa 
Spirca discolor var, du-)3pirea discolor var. 
nies mona 


a 
epirwa millefolmm - 

; Neillia opulifolia 

Rubus Nutkanus 


Pranus pennsylvanics 

Prva yirriniana 

Prunus demissa 

Bpireaa discolor, vat, 
THe 


du- clil- 


Noaillia opuliiolia 
Fubus deliciosug 
Purshia tridentata 
Celogyne ranosissinia 
Gercorarpus parvifoliug 
Cercocarpus ledifoliua* 
Carcocarpus Miricatua 
Sowanig mexicana 


Rosa blonds 
Rosa bland tar. 


Purshia tridentata 


: | Cercocarpus Parrifolins* 
Cercocarpus ledifolius® | Cercocarpus ledifolius 


CoOWwaLit Medan 
| Adenostoma fascieulatum 
Rosa californica var. ul- Hosa califomica 
traniointana 
Rosa blanda var. 
- Heteromeles arbutifolia 
Pst saimnbucifolia 


Pyrus satulucifolin 
Crabwec7us rivularis 


Cratwmens rivulacis ? 
Crates coccinea 


Awmelanchier alnifolia Amélanchier alnifolia Amelanchier alnifolia 
Peraphylien ral shs- 
ain Philadelphus Lewiai. 


Philadelphus microphyllus 
Feudlera rupicola 
| Catpanteria californica 


| Thiktes Ge petit 
Ribes aurerm 


Ribes oeretinn 
Khibes aurewm 


Ribes cereus 
Rites Ure 


Celtts accidentals 


Ribes leptauthim 

Bibes bractensum 

Ribes divaricabuian yar. ir- 
righ 







Commis pubescengy Connts pubescens 


‘Sambucus claw RANTS glauca, 
Hal buCus tacemoasa 
Lonicers invelucmita Lowicersa involucrata 


Arbenmisia tridentata Arternisia trideutata 


Fraxinus anomala 


Forestiera Neo-hMexicans 


Riles leptanblim 
(Riles Menziesi 
Fibes oxyacanthoides 
Ribes sanguinea rar. 
Yariematum, 


Camus pubeseens 

Corus sessilis 

Camus Sattall 

farrya Fremont 
Sambrens shines 

SM Mews MLO 
Lonigera involucrata 
GCephalanthus ocellentalis 


Leucethoa Davisiza 
Arctostapliylos pnrens 
yar. Dlatypliyia 
Rhododendron ocuidentale 
Stytax californien 
Fraxinns dipetala 
Fraxins orezons” 
Thiadistyon flutingsgum 
Umbellariq (Orecdaphne) 
salifornica® 


The Rocky Mt. Meagion. + 


Shepherdia canadensis 
Hhepherdia argentea 


Eleagnus atventesa 


The Nevada Hagion. 
Shepherdia canadensis 
Snepherdia arrentes 
Shepherdia rotundifolia 
| 


Sarcobatug vermiculatiza arepbatus vermionlatus 


Atriplex coufertifulia 


Ce tia oceidentalis ¥ar_| 
unite 
Quercus undulaia™ 


FRetula oecilentells 
Betula zlandulosa 
Caorylus rustrata 


Alnia incana 

Alnus viridis 

Salix longifolia 

aalix rordata 
Fepulus tremuloides* 
Populus angustifolia? 


Sn Se  +- 


inalix Ionstfalia 
Six comrlata 


caldlicans” 
Lphedra trfurca 
Pinus cantorta* 
Pinws ¢onpurta var. lati-! 
folia* 
Piuus pomndercsa® 


(Ephedra trifurca 


eine monophyila * 


Pinus edalis* 
Pinus fexilis” ; 
Pinus Balouriana~ 


"Pinus tlexilis® 


Picea Engelmanni* 

Picea pungens (A hies Men-| 
ziesi gf the Colorado: 
Plora}* 

Abies subalpina* 

Abies coneolor* 


Pseudotsuga Douwclasi* 


| 
Juniperus occitentalis| 
Var.* ; 
; Myce es | uéahensis* 
Juniperus virziniaga* 





23 species 
Bt} renera 


To apectes 

47 renerg 

Tf timber frees 
O Srall trees 

45 shiruds 


23 shrubs 


Th: Sierra Nevada Hegion 
(Atriplex confertifolia 
Sprostachya acctduntalia 

Chercus lohata* 


{Gopulus tremulaiiles* 
Popaltis anrustifolia™ 
Populus balaamifera vari Populus trichocarpa> 


Pinus Balfoiriana” 


Picea Eugelmanni* 


10 timber treas 


Qiwercus tehate var. Froth 
cosa 

Quercus Douwsrlasi* 

Quercus chryselepis” 

Quercus chryselepis var 
yaccinitolium 

Quercus Sonomensis* 

Quercus Wislizeni* 

Quercus danstitoera* 

Castanopsts chryscplylla*? 


Corylus rostrata var, enli- 
Fornica 

SMevica Hartweei 

Alnus ineana. 

Alnus thambifohia 

Salix, apecies 


Populus tremuloides* 
Populus Fremonti” 
Populus trichocarpa" 


——————— ee ee 


| Pinus contorba* 


Pinus pandeross.* 
Pinus pouderosa var. Jeb 
freyi~ 


Finus flexilig* 
Pinus Balfouriana*® 
Fanus Saldniana™ 
Pinus tuboerenlabsa* 
Finuws mouticoli* 
Pings Limhbertiana? 


Abies concolor? 

Alsies mevthificn * 

Abies nabtlis* 

Tsuga Hookeri (Alies Wil- 
Harasoni) " 

Peeudotsuva Douslasi* 

Sequoit gigantea" 

Hibooedrus decnrrens*® 

Varus brevifolia* 

Torrey it talifornica* 

Juniperus occidentalis* 


iluperus californica yar. 


‘Juniperns yirziniana” 


BY species 

hl fener 

S31 timber trees 
4 aruall trees 

62 shrubs 


The fellowing species, fourtcen in number, are common to 


the three resions :— 


Acer flalruni 

Bin Atamatica var. 
Franus emis 
Spiran. discolor yar. 
Cercocarpus ledifoliua 
Ame@anchier alnifolia 
Libes cercuiM 


Fibes aureiwin 
Cornus pubescens 
Bambucus #lanca 
Lowicera involucrata 
Fopulus tramitivides 
Pinus flextlis 

Finus Ealfouriana 


The following species, twelve in number, are, in addition to 
those named above, common to the Rocky Mountain aud Sierra 


Nevada regions :— 


Bhinwing tnlifarnicg 
Heillia opulitotia 
Cercacarpus picviiolius 
Fytus sanbuciiolia 
Biles leptanthium 
SanMieeua TCeHosa 


Alnus incana 

Pinus contorta 

Pinus ponderosa 
Aldies concolor 
Psendotsupa Douctasi 
Janiperis occidentalis 


Ail the species of the Nevada region extend into the 





t Pinus monophylla (Lorr.}, althouvh it has found a foothold on the eastern 
Jank of ths Sierra Nevads, is not included among tha trees of this recion, 
"This spacies, 13 well as dArtemisia tridentata, ara so peculiar to tha Nevada 
region that they cannot be properly considered a part of the flora of the Sierra 


Wavada, 
{ Species which becoine large anough to be of economic value a3 timber trees 


wre designated by a (*}, 





Rocky Mountain region, with the exception of the following 


ten species :— 


Berperis Fremonbi 
Frunus Audersoni 
Apirca Millefolinm 
Boos Cifaruiga var. 
Frasinus j1omala 


Bhepherda rotundifslig 
apirostachys acvidentalis 
Populus trichacarmps 
Pinus monophylia 
Juniperus californica var} 
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Populus trichocarps is the only species (with possibly 
the two Willows} of the Nevada Region, which, in addition 
to the fourteen species common’to the three Regions, extends 
into the Sierra Nevada. So that fifteen species of the Nevada 
Region reach the Sierra Nevada Region, while twenty-eight 
species extend into the Rocky Monntain Region, leaving but 
ten species peculiar to the Nevada Region. Of these Fraxi- 
nus anomala and Shepherdia rotundifolia are endemic; the 
other eight species extending south mto Arizona, 


The following genera common to the Sicrra Nevada and 
Atlantic forests have no representatives in the mid-continental 
Flora : 





Calyconthis Lencotligé Tarn 
#Baculn KRhododendron Tarreya 
Cercis Shy ra 

Cephalanthng hiyrica 


Lhe following genera of the Sierra Nevada Region have no | 


Eastern representatives :— 


Fretmuntia Calrya Castanopels 
Adenoastomta Hrigdictyon Sequola 
Heteromeles Unibellaria Libocedrus 
Carpenteria 


The absence of arborescent and frntescent Leenminosse from 
the three Regions, where herbaceous genera of this order are 
so largely represented, is remarkable, especially as they abound 
farther south in New Mexico and Arizona, In the Rocky 
Mountain Region there is a single representative of this order, 
a Robinia nearly allisd to those of the Eastern States ; in the 
Nevada Regton there is a single frutescent Leguminosa, and 
in the Sierra, Nevada but one species, a large shrubby Cercis. 
On the contrary, the number of genera of frutescent Rosacea, 
many of them endemic and monotypic, is very large in pro- 
portion to other Angiosperms. In the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion there are thirteen genera with nineteen species ; in the 
Nevada Region seven genera with ten species; in the Sterra 
Nevada Region eleven genera with thirteen species; in all, 
fourteen genera with twenty-eight species. In all the United 
States east of the Mississippi River there are but ten woody 
Rosaceous genera, all represented in our three Regions with 
the exeeption of the Southern Chrysobalanus and Nevinsia. 


The comparison of these three Tkegions with reference to 
the distribution of the Oaks will show how dependent these 
are on moisture. Oaks abound in both the Atlantic and 
Paenic forests, while in the Rocky Mountain Region there is 
but a single, exceedingly polymorphous species, which does 
not reach the Nevada Region, where no Oak is known; nor 
has this genus, so far as I know, any footheld on the dry 
eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, A few insignificant 
species extend, however, along the mountains of Arizona and 
New Mexico, where the precipitation of moisture is more regu- 
larly distributed than farther north, and serve te connect the 
Oaks of the Pacific with those of the Atlantic forests. 


The absence of Pinus ponderosa from the Nevada Region 
is remarkable, This specics abounds in all the Reeky Moun- 
tain Region, and extends through New Mexico and Arizona 
to the Sierra Nevada, where, on the dry eastern slope, it con- 
stitutes in some of its forma fully three-quarters of the forests. 
Tt might, therefore, be naturally looked for on some of the 
higher mountains of Central Nevada, where, however, it has 
not yet been scen. 


Pseudotsuga Douglasi, which also abounds in the Rocky 
Mountam Region, and on the higher mountains of New 
Mexico and Arizona, does not cnter the Nevada Region. This 
19 less remarkable, perhaps, than the absence of Pinus ponde- 
rosa, a8 this tree does not appear, in any numbers at least, on 
the eastern slope of the Sierras, and only reaches its noblest 
development in the humid climate of the north-west coast, 


Juniperus virginiana, the most widely distributed of 
North American trees, ranges from the St. Lawrence River to 
Florida, and from the Atlantic te the Northern Pacific. It 
does not, however, enter the Sierra Nevada Region, and is: 
extremely rare in Nevada,“ American Journal of Science 
and Art.” 3 








WOODLAND WORK FOR AUGUST, 


T= completion of all work connected with the usual spying fall of 
tinber, such as the allotment, sale, and removal both of the timber- 
itself and what is commonly called the ‘lop and crop,” should now 
leave the forester free to finish his summer pruning, and fo make 
every preparation for the autumn planting, He should also avail. 
humself of dry weather to cart to the saw-mill all timber intended to- 
be converted for buildings and repairs. By mowing the wood-rides. 
early, and brushing up their sides and making a general clearance 
at once, the game driven in by the operations in the harvest fields 
will afterwards remain in undisturbed possession of the necessary 
cover until the shooting season commences—a cain to the sportsman 
which it ig almost impossible to overrate. 

Besides the usual trenching and holeing, or pitting, for large trees, 
it will now be necessary to break up with the pick or mattock the- 
spots in which smalley plants are to be hereafter inserted by notching. 

runing operations shonld finish wp with such treea as the Birch,. 
Maple, and the Gean, none of which should he touched wutil shortly 
before the fatl of their leaves, The beauty of the last-named tree, 
both on account of its flowers in spring, its fruit in summer, and the: 
deep red and yellow colours of its Police tn autumn, renders it. 
worthy of more attention than it generally receives at the hand of 
the forester. 

Yn ornamental plantations prepare for the removal of the larger- 
evergreens, an operation which may be commenced after the middle- 
of the month, and continued, during suitable weather, into the early: 
part of October, Those first removed may require watering aud 
mulching, and perhaps shading. Plant ont Arbutus, Laurustinus, 
Khodcdendrens, and with both these and the Firs take care to raise 
daring the day no more than can be replanted, and keep them out of 
the eee as short a time as possible; also secure a good ball of 
earth around their roots. Continne ta bud Thorns, Hollies, and 
Chestnuts, and to tread-up spring-planted trees which have become 
rocked and loosened by the wind. Make preparations for layering: 
by cutting and preparing pegs, loosening the soil around the stools,. 
and cutting away all superfuous shoots, 20 that when the operation 
is performed all the strength of the stool! may be directed to the new: 
layers, which will speedily take root. 

In the nursery plant out cuttings of Laurel, Holly, Bay, Box. Yew, 
Privet ; alsa two years’ seedling Hollies, taking care not to break off 
the small root-ftbres, and rernove Laurels, Privets, &e., which have 
been raised fram cuttings of a former season, Cuttings of this year's 
shoots, with an addition of about 1] in. of last year’s growth, may 
generally be depended on; but where the soilis heavy, an addition 
of a hitle sharp sand will be found naeful. Moist, but not wet 
sitmations, should be chosen, and the land should be well worked and 
lightly mantred, 

August is generally found a good month for new turing old lawns, 
or sowing them down with Grass seeds. The following mixture haa. 
been found to answer the purpose well upon medium sotls: Golden 
ec Yellow Oat Crasa, Sheep’s Fescue, Wood Meadow, Evergreen 
Meaciow, Rough-stalked Meadmy, and Trefoil, 2 1b. of each: Hard 
Fesene, 4 lb; White Clover, 7 Ib; Crested Dog’s-tail, 9 th, +. 
common Rye, 10 lb. : in all, 42 1b, 

Pay attention to broken branches in parka and on the marzing of 
woodlands, and also watch tillers In expased falls of the last winter. 
Look well after trees which have been grafted or budded during the 
present season, loosenmeg bandages, and removing shoots from the old 
stock, Trim hedges of all kinds, and keep them free of weeds. 
Tree guards should be kept in good order, so as to keep back sheep 
as well as horses and cattle. During dry and warm weather paint or 
tar gates, stiles, posts, and fencing of all kinds. 


Pluckiey, Kent, A. J. Burrows, 





Hedges,.—There ts one thing at the Handsworth Nurseries with 
which no practical gardener can fail to be atruek, and that is the 
tall Beech and Quick hedges planted throughoug the grounds for 
protection from cold winds, the situation being high and exposed, 
‘These hedges are exceedingly well kept, being quite close and imper- 
vious to the bottom, though long lente and showing what can 
be male of ated by good management, The Quick hedges are 
about 10 it. ar 1] ft, high—as high as a garden wall, and some of 
the Beech ones are much higher, perhaps 14 ft. The pround is. 
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thrown into large enclosures by these hedgea, and in these all the 
tender ehrubs are raised and nursed. I have seen many a private 
garden that would have been much benefited by such protection in 
the absence of walls or other shelter. The Beech is the best of the 
two subjects, however, as it requires leas keeping, grows faster, and 
retains its dead leaves during the winter, thereby adding much to 
its sheltering power.—J. &. W, 





NOTES OF THE, WEEE, 


Theropogon pallidus.—We have received apecimens of this 
charming plant from Myr. Howard, of Southgate, who informs us that 
he has received an importation of it from India, It grows from 6in. 
to! ft. hich, and has Grassy foliage similar te that of an Ophio- 
poner its flowers much resemble those of the Lily of the Valley, 

ut are rather larger and pink in colour. As it fiowera later than the 
Taly of the Valley, it forms a capital substitute for the rose-coloured 
variety, though: an absence of scent doubtless detracts from its 
merits. It is presumably quite hardy in this country, as it inhabits 
high elevations in the Himalayas, in Sikkim often rising to 10,000 ft, 
Tt is found growing on Mossy rocks, the bases of old trees, &c., 
where the reocts spread superficially in the loose soil, 


A, New Lily (Lilom auratum cruentum),—This fine Lily isnow 
finely in flower in Mr, Buli’s nursery. In habit, and in the size and 
form of the blossoms, it is identical with the typical form. The 
ground colour of the flower is pure white, witha broad, deep crimson 
hand down the centre of each petal, and the whole flower is copiously 
spotted with raised papille of the same colour, It affords a striking 
contrast to the ordinary form of L. auratum, and more particularly 
to the variety virginale, which haa flowera spotleasly white, their 
‘chaste beauty being only marred by the golden stripes through the 
petals ; this beautiful Lily is also finely in flower in this nursery, Ji 
would be interesting to trace the origin of cruentum, for, though it 
was imported direct from Japan, it probably, like its beautiful con- 
gener, L, Parkmanni, possesses some of the characteristics of L. 
speciosum, 


Angraecum citratum.—tThis charming little species is now 
in fuli beauty in the Orchid houses in the Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. 
It is dwarf in habit, and has leaves arranged in twe rows. The 
flower-spikes are from 6 in, to 9 in. long, and are produced from the 
axils of the leaves. The flowers measure about 4 in, across, and have 
a spur about 1 in. long, The colour is a soft creamy white, with a 
mave-coloured centre, They emit an agreeable perfume, a cireum- 
‘stance which much enhances their beauty. It is one of the most 
desirable of the small-growing Orchids for growing in astove tempera- 
tire, Like all the species of Angriecum it is a native of Africa, 
from whence it has recently been successfully imported in quantity 
by Messrs, Veitch. 


The Scarlet Stonecrop (Sedum sempervivoides},—This fine 
_ hardy succulent is one of the brightest ornaments on the rockeries at 

Kew. Its brilliant scarlet Rochea-like blossoms fringed with yellow- 
tipped stamens, and borne on densely branched stems, are very 
striking. The habit of the plant, too, is remarkable, being so unlike 
that of the other kids of Stonecrop. It has thick pointed fleshy 
leaves, arranged in a rosette-like tuft, as in the common House-leck, 
St is perfectly hardy, and will thrive on any well-drained rockery, 
itis a native of Asin Minor, Caucasus, &¢., and is known also in 
gardens under the erroneons name of Winbilieus Sempervivum, which 
1s a quite distinct plant, and belongs to another genus. 


Hosa Brunoni.—Near the Cactus house at Kew a large bush of 
‘this charming Nepalese Rose forms a hichly attractive object. It is 
rambling over the shrubs and trees near it, and is covered with its 
star-like, sweet-scented, white blossoms. [tis one of the most suitable 
kinds for training on pillars or over arches, and is a capital Rose for 
the wild garden, where it can ramble about nndisturbed. As a 
‘standard, too, it makes a handsome specimen, as may be seen by the 
fine plant of it in the arboretum at Kew, which 1s also a raass of 
bloom at the present time. 

Lilium scintilans,—This is the name given to a remarkable 
variety of L. elegans, which we saw in Mr. Bull’s omrsery a fow 
daysago: [tis a dwarf form with dowers of moderate size, and quaintly 
mottled with various shades of red and orange, quite unlike those of 
ordinary varieties. [¢ ta in the open air, assuciated with a large 
number of other kinds, which now make a fine display. Amongst 
the latter we noticed L. Eramerzi, Erowni, most of the American 
kinds such as L. parcalinum, canadense, &c., the beantiful L, exi- 
minum, and the many forms of L, elegans, and notably the blood-red 
-coloured form £. atrosanguinenm, Along with these were also L. 
Leichtlin, Martayon album, neilgherrense, and the beautiful un- 
sspotted variety of L. auratum (virgmale), with Its pure white flowers 


marked only with a golden stripe down the centre of each segment 
of the corolla. | 

Heavy Crap of Peaches,—Mr, Cowburn, of Sunbury Park, 
has sent us some excellent Peaches and Nectarines, which, he informs 
ua, he has gathered from two trees that are hearing respectively 230 
and 250 dozen fruits, which is at the rate of ten fruits to each square 
foot, 


fris Daritis.—We omitted to mention last week that this 
beautiful Iria, of which we gave a coloured illustration, was raised in 
Mr, Parker's nursery at Tooting by Mr. Brown, Jt is one of the 
most desirable of irises, being ucat in hahit, an abundant bloomer, 
and an effective plant grown in clumps aud masses in the mixed 
border, marcin of shrubberies, &c. 

Importations of Dutch Bulbs.—These, we are informed 
by the Committee of the Society of Bulb and Seed Merchants at 
Haarlem, will be later this year than usual, the unfavourable ecason 
having caused delay in drying the bulbs. Purehasers must there- 
fore allow their bulb merchants the necessary time for the delivery 
of the bulbs in a dry condition. 

A New Holly.—Mr. Marmock sends us the Ieaves of a very 
fiue Holly, which is about to be sent ont by Messrs. Fisher, Holmes, 
& Co,, of Sheffield. It is a green kind with very large leathery 
leaves, The same firm hag also a Golden Taxus adpressa, which 
promises to be a welcome shrub, being well variegated like the 
Golden Yew, but of course retaining the habit of the green adpresga, 

fhe Fringed Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia Ambriata). 
—We saw this rare beg plant in flower a few days aga at the Hale 
Farm Nurseries. Its kidney-shaped root leaves are somewhat like 
those of the Asaram-leaved kind (P. agarifolial, but its dower-stems 
are taller, and it has beautifully ee white petals. Itis growing 
im an artificial bog near the rock garden along with other moisture- 
loving plants, 


Mucuna imbricata.—tThis handsome ‘stove climber is now 
finely in flower in the Palm-house at Kew, where it forms a hishly 
attractive object. Its dense clusters of deep purple Pea-like blas- 
soms hang from the slender branches like bunches of Grapes. Though 
it is such a desirable decorative plant, it is too rank in growth to 
admit of its being grown in any but large houses. If is a native of 
Sylhet and by no means uew, having been introduced to our stoves 
any years ago. 


The Japanese Hyssop-leaved Dracocenphalum 
(D, Ruyschiana, var. japonicum}.—The desirability of planting 
hardy perennials in masses ig well shown in Messra. Veitch & Sons’ 
nursery at Coombe Wood, where this plant is now in full bloom, and 
forms a highly attractive feature, This Japancee variety differs but 
little from the original, thongh it is apparently more robust, and 
develops larger Mowers of a deeper purple hue, It is a fiue border 
flower, perfectly hardy, and one which will grow in any ordinary 
garden soil without attention, 


Meconopsis Wallichi—This handsome Himalayan Poppy 
is now in full beauty in Mr. Ware’s nursery at Tottenham. It is 
between 4 ft. and 5 tt, high, and forms an erect pyramid, the upper 
haif of which is covered with pretty pale blie blossoms, which 
droop gracefully from the slender branchlets. It is also one of the 
niost conspicuous plants in flower on the rockery at Kew, where it 
has withstood the severe cold of the past wintcr without the least 
injury. 

Musa Hnsete at Kensington Palace.—Musa Ensete 
planted out is producing a very fine effect at Kensington Palace. It 
would have been better, perhaps, had the plants not been placed 
at equal distances apart but thrown into two or three bold groups, 
The bedding out here scems to be of a very common-place order, 
consisting wholly of Pclargoniums rather overcrowded. The fine- 
foliaged plants are, however, weil worth seeing, and will probably 
improve if we have a continuance of warm weather. 

Masdevallia velifera.—tThis rare and singular Orchid is now 
flowering in Mr. Bull’s nursery. Its leaves are about6 in. long, ereet, 
and of leathery texture. The flowers are borne on short, stont 
stalks, and are 6 in, across, in three alternated scements. The colour 
is Glive-green, shaded with a deep bronzy tint, and the whole shining 
asif it were varnished. It is a native of Colombia, and is well 
worth inelucding in collections with other curious species, 


The Dangstein Sale.—The last portion of this fine collection 
was disposed of at Stevens's the other day. Some of the rarer kinds 
of Orchids realised good prices ; amongst these, the true Cattleya 
labiata ieftehed from £10 to £30; Deudrochilum filiforme, £15: 
Masdevallia tovarensis, £14 ; Sobralia macrantha from £11 to £13 + 
Masdevalha Hstrade from £8 10s. to £9 10s.: M- Veitchiana, 
£5 10s.; Cattleya gigas, £8; Dendrobium Griffiitthianum from £6 to. 
£16; Angraecum caudatum, £15; A, sesquipedale,£5; Masdevallia 
Chimera, £5; M. Harryana, £4 to £6, 
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ilies at Windermere.—The greater number of Lilies from 
Japan, India, and America which grow in my garden have not 
suffered from the severe and prolonged frost of last winter, Most 
of them are stronger than they were last year, Lilium givantewm 
hag a stem 6 ft. Sin, high and G in. in circumference at 15 mm, from 
the ground. The spike is 23 in, high and contains fifteen flowers 
about & m. long. 


ig almost womnjured,—*, Clowas. 


PLATE GCXGI. 


A GROUP OF CYCLAMENS. 
Drawn by CONSTANCE PIERREFPONT, 

RatTHeR more than thirty years ago a writer in one of the gardening 
periodicals published about that time, remarked that ‘‘although the 
Cyclamen persicum has heen upavarda of a century In our possession, 
we do not seem to have mace that progress in ite cultivation which 
itz merits would give us reason to expect.” At that time the method 
of cultivation was not of a character to bring forth the highest qualt- 
ties which: this beautiful flower possesses, though there were not 
wanting those who were beginning to comprehend that’ the system 
of culture then followed was open to serious objection: and one uote 
erower of thoge days remarked, ‘‘that be held dectded opinions 
acainst the summer drying or roasting of the Cyclamen then aclopted.”’ 
Many fine bulbs were lost by so clomg ; neither did they throw up so 
many nor such fine blogms ag those that have not been forced to rest 
against their will as soon as they have done flowering, Nov can we 
wonder that such should be the case; seetng that the fchawe is 
destroyed before it has laid up im the bul «a eufiicient store of 
nutrition to sustain if throagh ite forthcoming trial, In all proba- 
Inhty thig writer lived long enough to see his opinions put inte 
_ practice ; the roasting process in relation to the Cyclamen is now a 
thing of the past, ; 

The colonred illustration of Cyclamens given in this week's number 
represents some of the finest and newest varieties, helon gine to the 
persicum type, raised by Mr. H. Little, of Hillingdon, and Mor. A.B, 
Sinith, of Ealing Dean. These two raisers have of: late years 
obtained some most beatiful forma, large in size, stont-1n texture, 
and of varying colours—some very rich and deep; others exquisitely 
delicate, but all distinguished by high class quality, With finer 
flowers has also gone on simultaneously an improvement in. habit, 
while the improved strains flower with especial freedom. What 
1s known as the large-flowered type has mereased with remarkable 
rapidity ; the flowers are much larger thaw those of the ordinary €. 
persicuin, and yet as freely produced, and the hat of growth as 
elegant. This large type generally produces flowers of soft hues, but 
there are indicattons that a much, gréater depth of colour is being 
secured, Messra. I, G. Henderson & Son deserve honourable mention 
for the part which they tock both in improving and popularising the 
Cyclamen thirty years ago. ‘The work so landakly begun was taken 
up by others ab successive stages of development, and thus it has 
been continued until at the present day many are cultivating 


Cyclamens and raising new varieties, and there is no lack of interest - 


taken in such worthy work. - mo 
The old plan of propayating the Cyclamen by division: of thre 
eorms or bulbous roots is rarely resorted to now, for the simple 
reason thata good variety 1s pretty certain to reproduce iteelf from 

aeed. Propagation by divin was rarely thoroughly successful. 
Names are-now aeldom given to particular varieties, and even when 
some fine kind is awarded a first-class certilicate no attempt is made 
to increase the particular plant so distinguished. Ita great value lies 
m becoming. «a pollen or seed bearing plant. Those who lay them. 
selves out to obtain improved varicties, and espectally those who 
breed for improved ‘hues of coldur, .go systematically to work, care- 
fully fertilising the seed-bearing flowers ag early in March as pos- 
sible, according to the weather-—though it may be done as late as April, 
‘The earlier it is performed before that the less danger is there of the 
fertiliser’s delicate work being neutralised by msects and other 
agents. Cross-fertilisation should be carried ont when the sun shmes 
brightly, and when-accomphshed the plants should be placed in.a 
shady part of the greenhouse, but still having as much ne Aa POS- 
sible. No place, indeed, can better suit them than a shelf protected 
from the irot sun by wood-work, about 12 in. or 18 in, from the 
lass. The seed ripens at the end of July or early in August, and it 

ig the usual practice fo sow if as soon a9 it ia ripe. It shoukd be 
sown in shallow pans or in pots im a Itght, rich, sandy soil, and 
these should be placed in a house ov frame wheve there 1s some 
hottom-heat, in a temperature of 65° or thereabouts. By the end of 
November the seedling plants wili be ae enough to he pricked off 
into 3-in. pota, placing 4 dozen or so of the plants in a pot, and still 
keeping ther in a warm, moist atmosphere. During winter these 


Tu spite of constant storms the beautiful foliage - 


young seedling plants, whether remaining in the seed-pans or potted 
off, require to be kept in a warm house and near the glass where the 
temperature will not fail below 45°. It is necessary to screen the 
young seedling plants from the effecta of hot sunshine during the 
months of August, September, and October by means of some shad- 
ing material. The cultivator does wisely to push on his planta inte 
growth as rapidly as possible, and te do this the more cifectually he 
should pot of singly inte small 3-2n. pots aa many of the plants aa he 
can that are large enough to beso treated. During the dead of winter 
but little growth is made, but as soon as the days lengthen the 


plants make speedy progress. 


About March or early in April a shift into a larger pot shonJd be 
given, and those plants that remainin the store pots should be potted 
af singly as already recommended, and all should be put in a frame 
having a little bottom-heat till the end of May, when they may be 
removed to a cold frame facing the south-east, be kept close for afew 
days till inured to their new quarters, and finally fally exposed hy 
day. Itigimportant at this potnt that the plants be not too much 
crowded. The Cyclamen is spoilt in appearance when the specimens 
are drawn, and by overcrowding they become so. The more space 
there is, reaszouably speaking, the better developed and more syim- 
metrical-will the plants become. A model plant should have the 
leaves din. toGin.-in height at blooming time, with the flowers 
rising Well and evenly above them, During the hot weather that 
usually prevails-in’ July,;. August, and September, a sprinkling 
overhead should >be given once in the forenoon, in addition to 
lentiful waterings at ine roots. according to the weather ; the sprimk- 
img should be done’ with a-watermg-pot having a fine rose, as an 
undue force or weicht of water would cause the foliage to hang down 
and spoil its symnietry of arrangement, The cultivator should espe- 
clally enard agaiist-putting the lights om the frame at night till the 
leaves are, quite ‘dry, or they become much drawn. The most for- 
ward of the plants thus treated will dome into flower in October 
and November, and: thé later ones will furnish blooms till May. 


- In this’ way the Cyclamen canghé hal in’ flower successionally for the 
space.of séven.or.eight months: - 


Cyelamens will bloom for several years if properly treated, and 


.Bome-of the finest plants shawn by Mr, Little, Mr,.H. B. Sraith, and 


others, have averaged from -threé, to six and seven years of age. As 


"soon as they have: done. floweting they- showld- be kept in a shaded 


cotl liouse or i airame, kKépt ad rool aa possible, but on no account 


“slioild they be allowéd to suffer. tpoin: drought. They pass through 
& sodgol of rest, but that isa very-ditferent thing irom roasting the 
eg ‘well nigh, to-déath in the sti. -A¢cording to the time. of 


owerlng should .the- plants be te-potted”....Phose that bloom inthe 
autumn should. bé ré-potied “in “July ; -thosgé sm the spring, leter. 
When re-potted, they shonld be placed iia cold frame and-Eept close 
for a few weeks... “n'a short'time: they push. into growth, and -scon 
begin to show their fiower-buds, when they tequire to be grown on 
generously ina cool howe, but gums accountactually forced. It was 
once the custom to leave thé bulbs-in the pots for two ar three years: 
together without -vre-pottitig’-them-; thé ‘dnly thing done was to 


‘remove some of the surface-soi-in'spring,-and top-dress much in the 


same way as ja done with Aurigulas. * Now cultivators agree in the 
necessity for and advantage of-Fé-pottiiig annually. In potting, the 


bulbs should be pretty well burtad-in, the soil instead of being almost 


entirely exposed ; the reaacn for this is that roots are put forth from 


‘the surface of the bulbs, and not merely from the base thereof, as 
was formerly imagined. The soil usually employed for Cyclamens 
in ail stages is one consisting of two-fifths of coarse leaf-mould, the 
same quantity of light loam, one-fifth old cow manure (quite clear of 
insects), and: sufficient white sand to keep it open. This makes jnst 
the light, rich- soil which Cyclamens like, and in which they flourish 
when properly managed, Particularly do they appear to appreciate 
leat-soil, aad when the seed is sown it should be in the compost, 
Many have failed with Cyclamens through vunstilfol management. 
Those who crow them in quantity should havea house wholly devoted 
to them, iu order that a uniform treatment can be adopted, They 
are tog often sither roasted or starved. They like a genial tempera- 
ture, with quickening warmth in autumn, winter, and spring, Cy- 
clamens are unrivalled as winter and spring flowering plants, and 
they are most serviceable, owing to the long time the flowers remain. 
fresh, both on the plants and. in a eut state. R. D 


Fozgioves at Kew.—Few plants, even at Kew, have been 
more admired of late than the stately Foxgloves, which spring up 
here and there in large masses amidst the low-growing shrubs with 
which they are associated. ‘The rich colour of their blossoms, which 
varies trom pure white to a deep purple, all being copiously spotted, 
has a charming appearance. Such plants ag these, which perpetuate 
themselves freely from seed without the slightest care, ought to re- 
ceive More encouracement, especially at Kew, where there is ample 
space for their full development, 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Flower Garden. 

The improved state of the weather haa had a marvellous effect 
on all kinds of bedding plants, which at one time looked wretched 
ia the extreme; they are now, however, brightening up. Such a 
cold wet season must necessarily induce us to reconsider this system 
of decoration, with the view of making greater use of hardy plants 
for summer bedding, seeing how short-lived are all such plants as 
Coleuses, Iresines, Alternantheras, &. The raaintenance of neat- 
nesg will now be the main reqnirement—neatness not only of walks, 
shrubberies, and lawns, but alsu of every individual bed by picking 
off unsightly flowers, leaves , and seed-vessels, pogemng, tying, and 
the like, according to circumstances and the form or désign of each 
bed. GF course, allusion is here made to geometrical planting, to 
which, however much same may abject, eo long as It ig geometrical, 
attention must he paid to keeping the form true as when first 
marked cuton the soil, Even m mixed, or what may be termed! 
promiscuous bedding, a certain amount of ‘‘dressiness " is necessary 
1a order to obtain the best effect, such as not allowing tall growers 
to overrun the dwarfer plants, or the edgings anc -livisional lines to 
present a broken outline. Thisis a good time to fill up any spare 
space there may still be in mixed flower borders with seedling VW ail- 
flowers, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and Sweet Williams. We 
generally plant them out in clumps of three or five plants together, 
and give them a good watering when they are first put ouf. All the 
attention required afterwards is protection from slugs uotil they 
have become well established, Herbaceous plants generally this 
season néed more than the usual amount of attention as to ties and 
supports, and certainly as regards weeding, for hoeing has been 
Impossible, owing to the constantly saturated state of the soil. 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and all large-growing sub-tropical plauts 
should be frequently looked over, and be kept tied to stakes as 
growth progresses. Roses should have all decayed flowers cut off 
at least twice a week, an operation which will tend to the earlier 
production of asecond bicom. Stir the ground abont them deeply 
aud if they lack vigour of growth, give a good dressing of guans ; 
= effects will soon be visible in the darker hue of the foliage.— 

oe 


Auriculas,—The remarks of My. Daniel Witter, of Denver, 
Colorado (p. $0}, suggest a few observations on the insect pests and 
diseases of the Auricula. Many collections in Great Britain and 
Ireland have been attacked by mealy bug. It bas not appeared in 
our collection at Loxford, but several collections with which I am 
acquainted are ifested with it. One grower states that it nearly 
decimated his collection in 1877, but I hear from other growers that 
it does not injure the plants very much. My opinion, however, 
is that if 1 lives, as it undoubtedly does, upon the juices of the 
plants, 1b must in time injure thei.” The best way to get rid of itis 
to turn the plants out of their pots, and wash all the soil from their 
roots, then wash the roots and collar of the plants with soapy water, 
scrubbing out the interstices with a brush, laying the plants down, 
and in ar hour washing the roots acain with clear rain water; then 
repotin the usual way with eleau soil. At this seasen a magrot, very 
simular to that which attacks the young srowtha of the Rose, eats its 
way into the crown of the plants, causing much damage, It can he 
destroyed only by watching for it, and killing it with the fingers. A 
smaller green mageot eats the under sides of the leaves, aud must be 
killed in the same way. Green fiy isa very troublesome pest, and 
must be destroyed as previously recommended. 

Carnations and Picotees.—These onght to have daily 
attention. It will he diffienit to cet Carmation ancl Picotee fanciers 
ta abandon the use of cards for their flowers. Some varieties, 
indeed, must have cards placed to them before the outer petals 
open: Daniel's Dreadnought and Hasom’s Admiral Curzon are 
flowers of this type, The cards prevent the petals fram reflexing too 
much, and the salons ave certainly shown up better on ecards than 
without them, Every day it is necessary, tao, to look tothe flowers 
the calyxes of which have a tendency to split, and to open them out on 
the opposite side, tying them round with a strip of Last. Green fly 
will clng to the youngest buds, anc it also attacks the young growtlis 
under glass ; 16 ought, therefore, to be brushed off, 


Dahlias.—If a Rose show can be heli in August, when will i¢ 
be best to fix the date of Dahlia exhibitions? A postponement uatil 
next year looks as if it would be the best arrangement. The Piants 
seam healthy enough, but they are very late. The watering-pot has 
not, however, been required: under such conditions it is well to 
place some rich dressing over the roota. Guano speedily shows its 
effects ; fia best to sprinkle the whole surface of the beds with it, 
and then work the crouncd over with the Dutch hoe, Fowls’ manure 
used in a dry powdered state is also an excellent fertiliser, and over 
these dressings some rotten frame manure may be placed, 
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Gladioli.—I have written on previons occasions concerning 
the degeneration of the varieties of G. gandavensis in this country. 
I cannot think that it can be attributed to any other cause than the 
humidity and low temperature of our insular climate, The cold 
nights and autumn rains come upon the plants long before the bulhs 
are ripe and check their development. One good grower attributea 
the degeneration in question to the bulbs being too long out of the 
ground, There may be something in that, bué itis certain that our 
climate is too wet and cold to ripen them perfectly, It would he 
well for some one to try and improve the early-flowering species, 
some of which are very fine indeed. Amongst a few of them ex- 
hibited by Mr. Elwes at South Kensington on July 22nd, one, 2 
well-shaped flower with bright red petals marked with white, was 
singularly beautiful. Its name unfortunately was unknown. 


Phioxes.—These are now showing flower: at least, sueh of 
them as have been grown in pots, and they will be usefu] for fur- 
nishing the creenhonse when the Pelargoniums are removed. The 
early-Howertng section has done well this year, showing that a cool 
moist season suits them best. Under ordinary cireumetances a 
grower near London would coudemn the early-flowering Fhloxes, 
One culfivator considers them delicate, but this is not the case, ag 
they do exceedingly well in Scotland. They do not, however, with- 
stand drought and heat, while the late-flowering section does not 
object to heat, provider they are well supplied with water at the 
roows. 

Delphiniums,—if itis not intende:l to save seeds of these the 
secd-pods should be removed ina green state; this will canse the 
side stems to flower stronger. 


Pentstemons and Antirrhinums.—These useful hardy 
plants are now coming into bloom, a condition in which they wiil 
continue until frost sets in. Tie the stems to sticks as they advance 
™m growth, and as they do not require water at the roots this year, 1t 
will only be necessary to keep the beds in which they are planted 
cleared of weeds.—J. Dovernas. 


Conservatory. 


Indoor Aquatic Plants,—Aquatic plants are not pearly 
so much grown under glass as they deserve to be, aud where 
they are cultivated they generally consist of stove species that 
require a high temperature; doubtless these are very beautiful, but 
the disadvantages attendiug them are that the more important kinds 
attain a4 large size, requiving a corresponding amount of space, and 
the sweltering heat in which they are crown makes the atinosphere 
anything brut enjoyable during warm weather. No conservatory 
need be without a suitable place for ciowing such aquatic plants 
ag wilk thrive in a usual greenhouse temperature, It may be 
formed by ordinary stone or slate slale put together in the usual 
method, or it may be a wooden trough lined with lead, the ont- 
sile of which, if desirable, con be covered with cork or other mate- 
rial to give it a vustic appearance. Its dimensions will require to be 
in keeping with the size of the house; a depth of 2 ft. will be suf- 
ficient, and F should advise the plants in a great measure being 
confined to pots, as the stronger-grewing species will this way be 
under more control, and their arrangement can be altered at will, so 
as to avoid the, to many, objectionable feature of pants always 
occupying the same positions. Such a receptacle as that just 
described should be supplied with water by means of a pipe and 
tap that will give a slow trickle for some hours almost daily, with 
a corresponding outlet by an ordinary overflow, with means to con- 
vey the water away. Ibi this matter there will be little diffienlty if 
there happens to be a tank beneath the floor for holding the roof 
water. One of the most suitable plants for growing in conservatories 
is the Cape of Good Hope Aponogeton distachyon; its singular 
highly fragrant, Hawthorn-scented flowers emit the most agrecable 
perfuine, and they continue in bloom through a great portion of the 
spring and summer. Tt should be grown in pots in loam and placed 
a few inches below the surface of the water, setting the pots which 
the plants occupy upon others inverted. A few examples of the 
Grass-like leaved Vallisneria spiralis may also be grown ; its leaves 
when placed under the microscope show the circulation of the sap 
so well as to make them objects of interest. 4 will ancceed in 6 in. 
ar Sin, pots, with afew crocks in the bettom, and filled with loam. 
The pots containing it may stand on the bottom of the tank. Trapa 
nataus (the Water Chestnut) is another subject deserving of notice. 
ft will grow in soil similar to that recommended for the Vallisneria, 
but it requires a larger pot. The North American white Nymphea 
otlorafa will need a moderate-sized pot, and, associated with it, may 
also he the Chinese N. pysmes, a white-Howered kind which will 
likewise sacceed in loam and similarly treated, Dietes bicolor ja 
another plant that does well managed in this way. It should be 
potted. in loam, and is distinct in habit. ‘The North American Oron- 
tium aquaticum will be a good adilition, as would also bethe Chinese - 
Sagittaria sinensis ; loam, with a little sand, wall answer for thie, 
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To these may be added the green and variegated leaved Callas, which 
succeed well in loam, and may stand with their pots fram 12 in. to 
$ in. beneath the water, according ag their heada will look best. 
These Callas should not be allowed to get too large; they may be 
divided yearly if necessary, and, if thought desirable, can be grown 
as ordinary greenbonse plants, and be introduced to the water 
when coming into flower and removed afterwards to make room for 
others, In this way a considerable succession of bloom may be kept 
up, Thereis always a charm attached to plants grown in water 
this way, but it is essential that the water be kept clean. 
Dwarf-growing Ferns, such as Adiantum cuneatum, A, gracilli- 
mum, and the taller A. formosnm, together with the many crested 
forms of Pteris serrulata, P. erctica albo-lineata, and also the grecn 
P. eretica—the latter one of the best of all Ferns for bearing hard 
tsage—may With advantage be interspersed amongst the dwarfer- 
srowing subjects grouped in this structure, AT plants intro- 
duced to conservatories from warmer quarters must be carefully 
treated as regards water, which should only be applied at a tem- 
perature approaching that to which the plants have been accustomed ; 
but they should receive no more than is necessary to prevent the 
soil from getting so dry as to cause them to flag, 


Achimenes and Gloxinias.—Some of the latest-started» 
that have received as cool treatment through the summer as they 
cold be induced to make progress under, will, when beginning te 
fiower, be in the best condition for standing in the conservatory, 
being careful not to admit the cool external air directly in contact 
with them, Where plants are arranged in groups on the floor, or 
on low table-like stages, it is always well to avoid the pots being 
more seen than is necessary: and, in order to effect this, snfiicient 
numbers of Isolepis gracilis and Lycopodium denticulatum should 
be grown i 4in, or 5 in. pots so as to stand as close as the pots 
will admit in the immediate front of the arranged groups. A good 
effect may he produced by introducing amongst these green planta 
Coprosma Bateriana variegata and small examples of the white- 
leayed Centanreas, together with anything else at hand that will 
take off the stiff formality cf continuous rows of one or more kinds, 


Greenhouse, 


Plumbaro capensis.—Few plants are so useful as this at 
this season of the year, crown in amall pots, cither for large conser- 
¥atories, small greenhouses, or snywhere where blooming anhjecta 
are required. Plants that have already been in flower for seme 
time will generally push up side shoots fron the stronger branches, 
which make excellent cuttings, if taken off mow and treated in the 
ordinary Way; they will get established before winter, aud wilt 
Inake serviceable flowering stock for next summer. <A awfficient 
number should be prepared, as they are of much more use in a small 
than in a large state, and tle delicate blue shade of the flowers fur- 
aighes a ¢alour which we need, and which harimonises well with 
cverything else 1t 1s associated with, 


Fuchsias.—These, so generally useful for aliost every purpose, 
and so easily grown, are, nevertheless, with few exceptions, worse 
managed than the majority of other plants. The fault ordinarily lies 
Mm retaining acraggy samples devoid of lower branches, and which, 
despite whatever flowers they may bear, are far from having so good 
20 appearance ag younc, well-fornished planta with branches hanging 
gracctuliy down so as to almost hide the pots. They strike, too, 
lke weeda, anc the preset is the best time in the year for putting 
in cuttings m order to get young stock fhat will bloom as early in 
the spring as 1s required in a comparatively amall state ; or they may 
be crown on at the option of the cultivator to as large a size ag may 
be considered requisite fur later flowering. Shoots that have formed 
bloom root indifferently, and never make good plants, Young 
#rowths should be chosen from near the base of the strouger branches, 


Put these say half a dozen together iu 5 in. or 6 in. pota, drained 


and filled with sandy aol, covermg with a bell-glass. Keep 
them moist and shaded im a little warmth. Take care that the ent- 
tings previous fo tmsertion are free from aphides and red apicter, 
cspecially the latter, ta which Fuchsias are subject at this time of 
the year. Ontof the many fine varieties that now exist there need 
be no lack of choice; buat there is a great difference in their inclina- 
tion to flower early. Amongst all that have been raised, none Gnd 
so much favour with market growers as regards their early frec- 
blooming disposition as fhe white rose-corolla’d variety called Mrs, 
Marshall fsyn. Arabella} and the ermmson kind, with vielet corollas, 
named Try MeO. The plants which bloomed early, and which are 
now getting shabby, should be turned out of doora for a fortnight, 


and should receive no more water than will keep them from flagging | 


toa much ; then let thetr side branches be well shortened in and the 
main stem slightly reduced, giving a good washing with Tobacco 
avater, to which a little Gishurst has been added so as to free thei 
from ophides, thrips, and their eggs, and then put them in a pit 
that can be kept close and slightly shaded. Thus treated, and 


sytinged overhead daily, they will peickly break inte fresh growth. 
li in comparatively little pots, they may have a amall shift: but if 
they have sufiicient room already, weak manure water will answer. 
Under this treatment they will again get well furnished with 
branches that will Keen on flowering until the end of October or later, 
and they will be found very serviceable for greenhouse and conser- 
vatory decoration, as well aa for cutting, in which condition their 
flowers will last much longer than carlier in the season, 


Petunias.—The beantiful single forma of these raised from seed 
sown early in spring furnish useful decorative flowcring plants 
through the summer for conservatories and greenhouses ; but their 
natural straggling habit is a defect that does not exist in the doubile- 
fowered kinds. The Istter keep on bloomimg for mouths without 
getting at all denuded of their leaveg or wusightly. These are 
increased by means of cuttings, which, for flowering next year, 
should be put in now, selecting for the purpose the young soft 
shoots that will generally be found springing from near the base of 
the plants now in bloom, Treated in the usual way they will root 
in afew weeks, when they should be moved singly mto 3 in. pote 
into sandy loam, and placed throngh the autumn and winter on a 
shelf near the glass, where they wiil oe on making slow progress, 
and be in a proper state for moving on early in the spring. Petunias 
both double and single that have been blooming for some time will 
be much benefited by the tee of manure water, 


Vellota purpuresa.—tThis beautiful plantis one of the most 
useful which we have through this and the sueceeding month, as 
where a sufficient stock of it exists there is no dificulty m having it 
to come in in suceession during that time. I¢ Is most serviceable 
when grown in from 6-1n. to 9-10. pots, with from 4 couple to half-a- 
dozen bulbs in each, as it dees not like too miuch reot-room, After 
the flower stalk first shows itself the blooms come on very rapidly, 
and where a succession is needed a portion of the plants may he re- 
tarded by placing them in a frame at the north side of a wall, where 
they will be little under the influence of the sun. The Vallota is a. 
plant that requires to be kept always moderately moist, especially 
when exposed to sunshine ; but whilst in net quarters 16 inuat not 
be kept overmoist, Attend to advancing stock of this plant taken off 
in the spring from the larger bulbs; give all the light that a good 
well-giazed house affords aud plenty of water, by which means the 
bulbs will increase to a blooming size much quicker than uf subjected 
to comparative neglect. 


Bate Heliotropes.—Plants of these propagated in spring 
will now be found useful for blooming late in the autumn when 
flowers are scarce, They are always acceptable both on account of 
their colour and perfume, To have them in 2 condition to bloom 
freely they must be well attended to; when their pots are full of 
roots manure water will much assist them. The old variety is still 
a general favounte, bat under glass rather light eolourerl, Etoile de 
Marseille is a fine kind ag regards colour, a3 15 alsa Madame Filhon. 
Standard and other large plants that have bloomed for a considerable 
time wider glass should be supphed weekly with manure water suff- 
ciently diluted, as by-no other means can plants that continue through 
the scasou producing a succession of growth and flowers be kept In 
the vigorous condition which is essential not only to their healthy 
appearance but to enable them to bear the full amount of blcom of 
which they are capable. 


Chrysanthemumes.—The time is now come when Chrysan- 
themums want the most careful attention, without which, no matter 
how well they have been treated in the early stages of their 

owth, or what may be subsequently done for them when nearer 

looming, they will faz to ane satisfaction, for, now as their pots are 
getting full of roots, should there be any neglect in net keeping the 
soi) suticiently moist, or in supplying them with howd manure re- 

warly, they will neither retain their foliage in a fresh healthy state 
daem to the base, nor will they produce such a head of fully deve- 
loped flowers as they otherwise would do, Where the plants are 
plunged see that the roots do not grow through the bottoms 
of fhe pots. Keep the branches regularly tied so ag to avoid 
breakage through wind, and place them sufliciently far apart in a 
light position te prevent them becoming drawn, and to admil 
of getting amongst them te water and syringe them, which iatiter 
operation should be practised in the evening of every dry day. 


Pelargoniums.—tThe earliest-ilowered large varieties of thesc 
that were turned into the open air recently should, now that the 
lower part of their shoots will have assumed a hard brown colour 
indicative of the necessary ripened condition, be cut down, leaving 
two or three eyes [according to the size of the specimena) above 
where the shoots spring from, and as soon s¢ the heads are thus 
removed place the plants in a pit or frame, where they will be pro- 
tected from tes much wet; keep them a little close and symuge them 
overhead daily. Thus managed they will push young growths forth- 
with, The fancy varieties may be treated in 4 similar manner, but 
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they do not require (nor will they well hear} cutting in nearly so 
close as the large-flowered kinds, and in their case it is even more 


necessary to he careful that the roots do not get too wet. 
T, Bares, 


7 | Hardy Fruit. 

The gales of wind and rain which occurred on the 19th and 20th 
ult. made a final clearance of all fruits likely to fali off ere they 
were fully grown, and so did not prove an unmitigated evil: cer- 
tainly all that weathered such storms may be expected to attam full 
growth, and therefore no further injunctions as to thinning out the 
Truit are necessary, The excessively wet condition of the ground 
is causing Cherries to burst before they are sufficiently ripe, and 
loubtlegs this will be the case with other kinds of fruits aa they 
approach maturity, It will be advisable, therefore, not to attempt 
to teas them, but gather them as soon as they are ripe enough for 
‘preserving, Strawberries have proved better than, under the cir- 
cumstances, could have been expected, for though a large percentage 
rotted, the crop was so large that a portion could well be spared. 
The plants should now be cleared of runners and the ground “pointed” 
over. New plantations may also be made, either with forced plants 
or newly-formed ranners, Deeply and well enriched ground is 1ndis- 
pensable to the production of fine Strawberries, The season has 
suited Raspberries, which are wonderfully fine, and the plants are 
making exixaordinary prowths; if will therefore be absolutely 
necessary to thin cut the new canes to the minimum point—abont 
three to each stool—and, as soon as the fruit bas all been gathered, 
any of the old canes that interfere with the full development of the 
new growtha should be removed. in order to prevent tojury from 
wind, the new canes should also be tied in at onre. The new shoots 
and points of cordon and cspalier-trained trees of Apples and Pears 
may likewise now be tied in. Spur back all growths not required 
for furnishing the trees to within three joints of the old wood, an 
operation which, combined with partial root-proning at the proper 
season, will conduce to fruitfulness, The majority of Feaches and 
Apricots may now have the current year’s shoots laid or tied In to 
the wall, but previously pinch closely back all sub-lateral crowths 
that have formed on them, Any trees that have suffered from the 
effects of last winter's severity, and which have not yet fully 
recovered their former vigour, may still be left to grow wnrestrictedly, 
but no fruit must be expected from them next season. Keep down 
aphides and red spider by occasional syringings with saap-suds or a 
weak solution of Gishurst Compound,—W. W. 


Parks and Open Spaces. 


No pains should be spared in maintaining shrubberies and her- 
baceous borders free from weeds, which the wet weather which we 
have lately experienced has rendered a continuous work, nothing 
short of digging in or hoeing up and raking off having availed to 
keep them m anything like good order, It will be advisable, now 
that trees and shrubs are at their best as regards foliage, to mark 
those which can with advantage be removed during the winter, A 
much better idea of the natural arrangement of foliage can be 
arrived at by this means than if left until the deciduons kinds have 
lost their leaves, The same remarks as regards observation apply 
to those who may contemplate planting, cither in groups or singly, 
weeping and other trees round ihe marging of lakes, Many excellent 
herbaceous plants are now blooming profusely, and care should be 
taken that thetr fower-stems are secured where necessary to ight 
stakes ; where this is neglected the beauty of the display is often 
lost, owing to their being broken in consequence of the weight of 
their flowers, or to their lyimg elose to the ground, as in the case of 
Carnations and Picotees, especially in wet seasons. All decayed 
flower-stems should at the same time be removed, aud the seed-heads 
of such plants as Heracienm should be cut off and destroyed, ag 
from their prolific nature they will cause some inconvenience. 

Cricket and croquet grounds which have been properly made, espe- 
cially as regards drainage, should be available for the purpose for which 
they were formed at ali times during the scason, except after heavy 
rains, ta which case a few hours should be allowed for the surface- 
water to soak down. The Grags should be frequently mown, for, if 
neglected, loug Grasa has a great tendency to destroy the turf. It 
is well to have 4 quantity of turf available and to constantly replace 
that on ae in which it is sure to be destroyed. It is a mistake to 
suppose that cricket or croquet grounds can be made too dry ; drains 
are extremely beneficial in wet seasons, and with due care they are 
not detrimental in dry ones. The secret of maintaining a durable 
and suitable turf lies in dressing, watering, mowing, and rolling as 
often as may he necessary; a few inches of good soil—that of a 
fibrous texture being the toughest and best—upon a gravelly 
or otherwise well-drained base, will form the best surface. When 
much used in the course of the season, such grounds should, if 

osgible, he given-a rest during the whole of the winter months,— 
©. Dernts. 


Hxtracts from my Diary—August 4 to 9. 


FLowens,— Nailing in young shoots of Camellias on back wall of 
Peach-house, Potting Poinsettia and Begonia seedlings, Thinning 
out Primulas, in order to give them more light and air. Putting in 
cutimges of Fuchsias for winter blooming, Sowing herbaceous 
Caiceolarias, Re-arranging plant-houses. Putting in cuttinga of 
Roses of the current year’s growth under hand-lights on the north 
side of a wali. Propagating bedding plants for next year, beginning 
with fancy Pelargoniums. WShifting small Chrysanthemums growing 
for late use out of 3-in. info 5-in. pots, 


Froir.—-Gathering all Apricots and Plums that are ripe, Plant- 
ing last planta of Netted Victory of Bath Melon in pots and setting 
them in Pine stove in place of -pot Vines, shifted from there, where 
they have been grown, to a lighter house to ensure mpening. Potting 
Strawberries for fruiting next year, Trenching ground for Straw- 
berries for the next plantation, 


VEGETABLES.—Digging up all early varieties of Potatoes. Plant- 
ing large quarter with Cabbage ; also Brown Cos Lettuce, Clearing 
up Potato haulm; also rubbish off Strawberry beds, and preparing 
for crops of Winter Greens. Planting out Little Pixie Cabbage and 
Rosette Coleworts, Tying and stopping Cucumbers. Sowing more 
Little Pixie Cabbages on south border, Nailing and stopping Toma- 
toes on walls outside. Sowing Mustard and Cress. Thinning out. 
puperiuous wood of Cucumbers. Cutting all herbs wanted for dry- 
mg for winter use, and storing them in fruit room, Shelling Peas 
placed in fruit-room to diy for early use next year. Planting out Tom 
Thumb Lettuces between Celery trenches. Planting out last batch 
of Major Clarke’s Celery. Gathering seeds of Burghiey Broceoli to. 
dry. Gathering Scarlet Runners that are ready, GILBERT, 
furghtey, 


NOTES FROM CALIFORATA. 


The Beurré Coit Pear,—Thig is 4 native American Pear 
which has gained a good character, It was originated by Col. Coit, of 
Qhio. The report of the department of agricultare says ‘‘It ia of 
such excellence as to deserve a place in all collections,” and Downing 
gives it a good name, The tree is a hardy, vigorous, and upright 
crower, becoming spreading as it matures; 1t has dark brown shoots 
and broad waved leaves, with rounded serratures, and is productive, 
and comes early into bearing on the Pear roots. 


A Large Oleander.—Mr, Griffith, of Yolo County, lately 
showed us the largest Qleander it has been our fortune to find 
hitherte, The trim is about ]1 in, in diameter at the surface of the 
around, and fully § in, in diameter at the parting of the branches, 
which is 2 #, above the ground. The head is wonderfully large and 
symmetrical, and Is supported by bars nailed in the form of a square, 
and lifted upon posts set near it. Eecing in full bloom when we 
visited it, the eifect was that of a superb bouquet of Brobdignagian 
proportions, 


The Double Red Pomegranate.—We lately saw some 
large spectinens of thig remarkably handsome shrub. The double 
find is better than the single, for the flower is larger and lasts much 
longer. The Pomegranate 1s a sort of classie shrub, Planted upon 
the hillsides of Pleasant Valley, with the sleepy blue of the mountain 
ranges beyond, it gives the place an air of Asta Minor, It has the 
glossiest of leaves, and the most graceful of drooping branches. 
Sometimes a bush looks like a fountain perpetually flowing, and, af 
this season, lit with flashes of scarlet fire. Then, also, the leaves: 
crow golden-yellow in antumn, and add another, though evanescent 
attraction, Now, let whoever has a spare corner plant 2 double 
Pomegranate next wiuter, 


Cacti on Rocks.—One day, not long ago, as we rode slowly 
upa winding mountain road, we passed a cottage surrounded by 
Vineyards which covered a rounded hil! near the house, and crept 
far up the mountain slopes until the sotl became scanty, and rocks 
thereafter pogscesed the ridges. Tink wrld Roses covered the rude 
fence of slowly decaying logs, and close beside the cottage twas a 
rugged pile of weather-heaten rocks, in whose crevices Vines clung 
and tangled, while, on its sunnier side, a dozen brilliant scarlet-blos- 
somed Cacti had been planted. That, one flash of Cactus colour, which, 
as our readers know, is indescribably velvety and slorious, was the 
central potnt In the landscape, and yet found a sufficient relief in the 
rays of soit preen on the summer hillsides, and in the deep masses 
of entangled Vines about the base of the rocks, which even half hid 
the scarlet flashes. Is there no suggestion here for our own wild. 
gardens? Let us try something similar if there is any rocky point,. 
or southern slope, intensely hot during summer, 

The Growth of Horticulture.—aAs we, this summer, have. 
been travelling through the central and northern counties, there has: 
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been a distinct and very gratifying impression of improvement, on 
the whole, ln country gardens. More flowcr gardens there are now, 
most certainly, than there were two or three years age. People are 
beginning to improve their places, We are not any longer a State of 
campers; we are home-bnilclers; we mean to stay here and eat the 
fruit of our own orchards, and pick the Roses of our own gardens, 


This is, certainly, a very hopeful state of affairs, which to encourage © 


18 our duty and delight. No depression in buainess or excitement m 
polities ean alter the currents so strongly setting in towards horti- 
cultural pursuits, 


Piedmont School Gardens,—Last month we advocated the 
planting of flowers in sachool-yards, and a most gratifying instance 
of ornamenting school-srounds has recently been bronght to our 
notice, At Piedmont, in Alameda County, the crounds belonging to 
the school have been laid out in symmetrical beds, andl planted with 
trees, shrubs, and soft-wooded plants. Se far everything flourishes, 
and children help to take care of the Lowers, and prospects are bright 
indeed. Myr. H. P. Livermore, one of the trustees, sent five two- 
horse loads of plants asa gift, and had them planted at his own 
expense, 


Tomatoes from Cuttings. —_We were shown a beautifal and 
theity Tomato plant in a earden recently, and were desired to ‘look 
afit lard,” bit, failing to discover ought else than Tomato loaves 
and blossoms, came back upon our querist with a Yankee-like reply 
of * Whatistanyhow?” Well. it was grown easily and rapidly 
trom a entting of new wood, and, we are told, this is done to a con- 
siclerable extent in the southern counties. We are not aware that 
any one, even In warm localities, has tried this plan for market 
plants. It might be cheaper than seeds, but we should hardly think 
so, If, however, a chance seedliug should show marked advantages, 
this method would ensure its perpetuity, 


Mr. Blowers’ Vineyard.—At Woodland, in Yolo County 
is gue of the most successful Vineyarda of our State, Mer. BR, B 
Biowers became interested in the problem of Raisin-making some 
years ago, and was the first to produce a good marketable raisin on 
tlus coast, The Grape used for Raisins is the Museatel, which js 
preferred to the Museat of Alexandria, probably the next best variety. 
Mr, Blowers’ vineyard is sttuated on a fine level tract of land near 
the town. An irrigation ditch takes water from the Creek, when- 
ever it 18 thought desirable, This is only used for flooding the 
Vines in winter tn order to prevent the Phylloxera from establishing 
itself. No irrigation is needed for any other purpose, the Vines 
making a luxuriant growth, and bearing heavily without it. They 
avetage, acre alter acre, forty pounda to the Vine. The Grapes are 
allowed to get fully ripe, al are then gathered and placcd on trays 
male of hoards, about 3ft. by 2ft, square. One of these is set by 
each Vine, and is tilted towards the south by a clod of earth placed 
under it. Hf the season is favourable, the first crop of Grapes can be 
dried in this way, Jf not, the trays and their contents are taken to 
the drying house, where the second crop, at least, is mainly dried, 
This drying house, Mr. Blowers’ patent, ts a compact, effective, and 
economical affair. Jtis better adapted to Raisins than any other 
style we haye seen, on account of the dry heat used, its evenness, 
anid its perfect control, In this Vineyard we also saw several acres 
of the Emperor (zrape, probably one of the best for shipment to a 
distance. This Grape is a shy bearer, but, by close praniug and 
tying the new prowth wp each year, it has done better than usnal 
here, ‘The leading foreign vavietica are represented, but not in large 
tumbers, This is 2 ‘* Raisin far.” 


The Oak Shade Orchards,—Onur friend, Mv. J. B. Saul, 
nurseryman and seed-crower in the earlier days of California, is one 
of the owners of the Oak Shade Orchards near Davisyille. Three 
hunired and twenty acres lere are almost entirely devoted to fruit 
trees andl Vines. The avenue up which one rides, is of California 
biack Walout, a beautiful tree, and of more rapid growth, in the 
warmer parts of our State at least, than is the Eastern species, 
There are 12,000 Pear trees, most of them heginning to yield well, 
The four leading varieties are Bartlett, Winter “Kelis Doyenn’ 
DY’ Alencon, and Beurré Clairgeau ; Laster Bearré and Glou Moreean 
are grown tu lesser quantities, ‘These Pears are shipped eastward, 
and were planted for that purpose. ‘The trees are mostly youug, and 
not in full bearing condition. Portions of them are budded on seed- 
ling atock, planted in permanent form some years ago, and this, it is 
thought, will make more lasting trees, A large portion of the orchard 
is devoted to almonds of the Languedoc variety. We may remark 
that we have particularly observed the condition and prospects of 
the almond wherever found, and, in many locaiities, must pronounce 
it a failure, so far as bearing properties are concerned. But there 
are many other places where the Almond promises to succeed well ; 
in Pleasant Valley, at Mr. Thurber’s, the prospects are encouraging } 
the same is trne near Woodland, and also here at Davisyille, The 
Almond, when it does succeed, paya so well thatit is worth while 


for any tian to test it if he has any sheltered nonk free from chilly 
winds and late frosts. The Vineyard covers fifty acres, and most of 
the protluce is made into Raisins, 


Bearing Pecan Trees,—Ou My. Briggs’s large fruit farm, half 
a mile south of Davieville, we saw some forty thrifty and well-grown 
Pecan trees in bearing. ‘hey are eléven years old, and are consider- 
ebly larger than English Walnuts of the same age, which stand near 
them. They were heavily loaded with tassels of bloom, but the nuts, 
whieh form in hanging clusters on the tips of the young wood, had 
nob yet appeared. The Feean, Mr, Brigus thinks, might be made a 
profitable tree, although the Almond, where it succeeds, is better, 
A handful of last seagon'’s growth, taken Irom the sack without se- 
lecting, wie finer in flavone and larger than any imported which we 
have ever seen, The Pecan is 4 handsome and fruitful tree, Small 
a must be chosen to plant, as large ones are hard to move 
safely. 


A Fig Orchard,—In Yolo County, not far from the snug hitle 
town of Winters, there is a Fig orchard of some twelve acres In ex- 
tent, The location is level, soil a good loam, 15 ft. above the water. 
whe variety mainly used is the black California Fig, which haa dried 
most easily. Indeed, one is surpriacd to learn how litle trouble haz 
heretofore been taken. The Figs have merely been allowed to ripen, 
fall on the ground, and dry there, They are then picked up, rinsed 
In warm water, sacked, and sold in bulk. If, in this rude way they 
pay at all, if is evident, we think, that by careful preparation and 
packing in small boxes, they would yield a handsome revenue, The 
temperature in thensighbourhood of this orchard, was over 105° Fahbr, 
on the three first days of last June, so that the summers may, with- 
out exaggeration, be called warm, - 


New Hariy Peaches.—Thismonth thereisan abundance of good 
aud cheap Peaches, but none of our readers will have forgotten how 
high priced are the earliest Peaches whose arrival is with much 
ardour published by the daily press. Sometime in May, earlier or 
later according to the season, the first Peaches appear fircm the vici- 
nity of Putah Creek, Pleasant Valley, or Marysville. Briggs’ Early 
May, a well-defined scedling of Californian origin, also the Amsden 
anil the Alexander, both eastern Peaches of good quality and colour, 
are by thig time well knowa, Another new Peach, as yet but little 
Inown, is Hale’s Advancer, a seerlling which originated on Putah 
Creek. It is quite as early as Briggs’s May, and is somewhat larger, 
di it were not a shy bearer, and lable to aport, in other words, uot 
yet of a fixed type, it would be termed an undoubted acquisition ; 
as 1618, 1b deserves experumenting with. The Waterloo and Brice’s, 
both of which have received mention heretofore, are being tested In 
this State, and may possibly fruit next season. 


A CGherry Orchard,—tEarly in May we visited the orcharda 
of Messrs. Bassiord & Sons, near Vacaville, Solano County. It is 
a heautifully mnproved and sheltered place, at the head of a ravine, 
and is fitly named Cherry Glen. Ve saw acres of beautiful 
trees, well grown, well tramed, and loaded with ripe fruit. The 
leading variety grown is the Glack Tartarian, for years the standard 
variety in our markets. Nextin popularity come the Royal Ann, 
or Napoleon Bigarrean, the Elton, and the Mayduke, Ail these we 
observed in full perfection. The finest early Cherry is the Purple 
Guigne, a variety of quite recent introduction isto this State, The 
Cherry trees are trained low, with trunka of not more than 2 ft, in 
length, and the side buds are allowed to grow, forming a shelter of 
sproute around the trunk, The heads present a very uniform ap- 
poaranes, and are kept cut back evenly on the top, so as not to 
become numanageably tall, 


Protecting Grapes.—Mr. Pon ee of Cineinnati, hag 
communicated to the seeretary of the Ohio Horticultural Society the 
following methed of proteeting and maturing Grapes, as used by 
Mr. Gotleib, of Cincinnati. Just after the young Grapes were set, 
he cuclosed 2500 bunches in bags made of yellow Manilia paper. 
The bags were fastened by two orthres pins. The cost of the bags, 
pins, and labour was about one-third of a cent per bag, but on a 
larger scale would be proportionally lesa. The advantages claimed 
are protection from insects, finer flavour, and immunity from rot. 
Muslin bags may also be waed, ancl would be serviceable for several 
years.— California Horticulturist, 





A Happy Old Pear Tree.—aAt a recent entertainment in a 
school at Cluicago a letter was produced written by Mr, Longfellow, 
in whith he said, in answer to a letter sent fo him :—‘'I can only 
send you and the boys and girla under your care a friendly salutation. 
To those whe ask how I can write ‘so many things that sound as if 
i were as happy as a boy,’ please say that there ia in this neighbour- 


‘hood or neighbourmg town a Pear tree planted by Governor Endicott 


200 years ago, and that it still beara fruit not to be distinguished 
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from the young tree in flavour. I Type the tree makes new wood 
every year, so that some part of it is always young. Perhaps that 1s 
the way with some men when they grow old; I hope if is so with 
me. Lam glad to hear that your boys and girla take so much interest 
in poetry, That is a good sign, for poetry is the flower and perfume 
of thought, and a perpetual delight clothing the commonplaces of life 
‘with golden exhalations of the dawn.’ Give all my sympathy and 
my good wishes,” 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FRENCH ANEMONES. 


THe divergified floral hues which the ordinary A. coronaria assumes, 
combined with its elegantly cut foliage, place it amongst the most 
popular of border flowers ; and the length of time during which the 
blossoms continue ta be produced considerably enhances its value. 
Those represented m the annexed tlustrations are known as Freneh 
kinds—sorts that are largely grown at Cacn and im other places in 
France, and which are considered to be superior to the Duteh 
varieties, There are now a host of kinda of Anemone representing 
almost every shade of colour, from pure white to intense purple 
and the most brilliant scarlet. They have, too, a strikme variation 
in the duplicity of their blossoms, from the single forms pure and 
simple to the compact dense rosettes of the best double forms, and 
the Chrysanthemum-fowered kinds, tu which ali the stamens are 
converted into narrow petals, which incurve so as to assume 4 
globular form. The Poppy Anemones, as those here represented 
are generally called, may be grown in any ordinary garden soil, 
though they succeed best when planted in a leht loam enriched 
with well decomposed manure, The border on which they are grown 
should be thoroughly drained, and the soil before planting should 
be dug at least 1 ft. in depth. The tubers should be planted either 





Single French Anemones (Vilmorin} 


in October or from February to the end of March; the former date 
is the best, as the flowers are produced earlier and the plants are 
more robust. The advantage of spring planting ia that a succession 
of bloom is obtained uutil June, When the foliage is lead and the 
tubers thoroughly ripe, they should be taken up, carefully dred, but 
not in the aun, and stored in a cool airy place till the time of replant- 
ang arrives, During severe weather In winter, it will be necessary 


to protect the borders in which they are planted with Tracken, 
straw, branches, or similar inaterial. Propagation ia effected erther 
by dividing the tubers at the time of planting, or by raising plants 
from seeds, which in some seasons are produced plentifully. The 





Double French Anemones (Vilmorin} 


seedlings generally flower the second year, and it is an interesting 
ovcupation to watch for those which may possess more ment than 
the existing varieties, . C. 





THE BREAKING OF TULIPS. 


Mr. Laxton asks (p. 80) ‘‘ whether the seedling Florist Tulip, when 
fertilised solely by its own pollen, will require the usual period to 
break.” There is no such thig as a set or usual period in this 
unique physielogical change that is sure to occur sooner or later 
in the life ef a Florist Tuhp bulb. Any offset of a Tulip still in 
breeder form may break before or after the mother bulb. 1t may 
break while yet teo young to bicoin, showing that faet in advinec 
hy the ehange in its solitary leaf from a solid to a motiled green. If 
the mother bulb has “‘ broken,” sayin the current year, the offsets 
which it has formed this year will be broken also, and be perpetua- 
tions of the exact strain of the parent bulb. Those thrown off in the 
previous year or years will go on tu their own independent paths as 
so many breeder forms of that same sort, til m their own uneertain 
turns they also ‘‘ break,” and in so-dome form so many other strains 
of the same name as the original bulb that was noted for good, and 
named once for all, at ite maiden bloom any number of years back. 
It matters nothing, so far as lreaking ia concerned, whether the 
flower has heen fertilised with its own pollen or not, Presumably, 
the advantage of a complete cross with another variety in the sane 
elass will have been secured by the raiser of thoroughbred seedlings, 
but he can place no confidence in there heing any exciting cause of 
quicker breaking in this important operation, 

IThare raised seedlings of the Florist Tulip from time to time 
within the last twenty-five years, and sometimes both parents were 
breeders, in other cases one was a breeder and the other a rectified 
flower, while in other instances both parents were broken flowers 
either feathered or flamed. In all these cases, as any Tulip raiser 
knows it would be, the vast majority of seedlings bezan to flower as 
‘breeders ” or selfs. Some, in the course of the years of therr bloom- 
less childhood, ahewed by their mottled Grass that their first bloom 
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‘would he a ‘break ;" whilst ta Matances more rare, asecdling would 
break just when it frst bloomed, and so, hke those mentioned imme- 
tiately before, could be said never to have had a breeder at 
all. 

Perhaps this reeord of an experience with the Florist Tolip will 
help to show that Mr. Laxton’s second question whether ‘' the seed- 
lings are fixed from fhe pertod of their first flowermmg” cannot be 
answered in the afirmative except in casea where the maiden bulb 
has happened to bloom for the first time as a broken flower. There 
can then be no other strain of that sort possible, all subsequent off: 
sets being but an increase of that particular strain. Hence it is onl 
such 1uerease as is given off before a break, i,¢,, while the parent is 
in the brecder state, that can produce fresh strains, as being so many 
breeders that have yet to break, 

J have been tempted sometimes to crosa a Tulip, brceder or broken, 
with Hg own pollen, because of the extreme beanty of the parent, 
and as wishing for more flowers of that stamp, but the effect has not 
been to make the praduce break perceptibly elther more or less freely 
than any complete cross, Distinct as the classes of our Tulip are, 
yet a por of seed from any one will sive seedlings in them ail, to- 
gether with a large proportion of intermediate lowers, useless to 
florists, and called tricolors becanse of the colours of more than one 
class being mingled in them—eg., the base of a bizarre with the 
ground of a bybloamen, breaking into a yellow, violet, and white 
permanent condition, Old David Jackson once sowed « pod of seed 
irom Aglaia, a venerable scarlet and white flamed and festhored sort 
that requires a few days to bleach the creamy ting ont of its base, 
Who did not feel for honest, paticat David when these seedlings 
bioonied as a shoal of yellow selfs? Francis D, HORNER. 

Kirkby Malseard, Ripon. 


ALPINE PLANTS AT EDINBURGH. 


Ifavixe. derived much pleasure from perusing, in THe GaRpen of 
the 2lst ult., the two very interesting accounts of Alpine and rock 
Plants grown in Yorkshire and in Kent, TI have thought that a list 
of some of those which J lately saw thriving and flowering on a 
rockery in the nursery of Mesers. Dicksons & Co., Pilrip Park, Edin- 
burgh, after the past severe winter and backward spring, might 
be of interest to readers of THe Garnpsx who eultivate these 
heantifin hardy plants on this side of the Tweed. I may mention 
that the Messrs. Dickson informed me that they had coustructed the 
rockery on which the plants were growing solely for the purpose of 
keeping up a supply of stock of Alpine plants for their nursery, and 
that they had made it by placing large stones at irregular intervals 
over the surface of several oblong mounds of earth, as many com- 
partments for the plants as possible being left between the stones. 
Although the soil of the mounds did not appear to me to differ in any 
respect from that of the ordinary nursery ground, the plants were all 
growing most luxuriantly, and were in many cases covering the stones 
with their foliage aud flowers. 

The following is a list of the plants, the greater part of which 
were In flower at the time of my visit ; 


AchHles Clayvenuta Rrigeron atto-purpuremn Polytala Chamebuxus pur” 


Wi elie Evinus hispanics Bured, 
Allin 4foeN ebianun Each mwaerodenintn Primula corfusoides (of 
Aloly Marnesuavi SOs) 
trijpnetrunm Geranium armeniunt Gap taba. 
AndToimeda polifalis cinereum farhaoss 
Letras fsenm coccineum ff-pl. luteola 
Antenmaria byperborca (lobularia vielearis Munrot 
Lantentosa Cuaphslinm lenntopodium acotica, de. 
Anthyllis mioutaaet Helianthemum vulgare,  Rarnneults spesion¢y 
Aquilezias (varions) Nett, tniferus 
Areniuia belearica Toustonia covrules lhe Rhododendron ferru- 
TMrpurascens Hyacinthns amethystinus Peo 
ATMéria waritiua ally Dheris corilodia hirsatimin 
Asttacalis lipoglottis SUT CHEE Tosa bracteata 
ALLS altperba prrenaica 
moenspedsulanna Tenorcana Tugoan 


Aubrictia Camphelli 


Iria olbiensis, &c, RAPONATIA OoYHLOdes 
erandiflora 


Lilinm monuadelpliam, &c. Saxifracs emepitosd 


Hendersqi, dc, Linum Wlayvim hirta. 
Cultha palustris f.-y1, Lithospermum prostratian crantlata fl.-p1. 
Campanula Alliant Aiimulos cupreus Guthrieans 
Gareerica, ALyosotis palustris longifolia 
pala Orobus Gmelini Ria wins 
Cardamine latifolia Jerdonie Wallacel, dec. 


Pronia tenuifolia 
Papayer alpinum 
Pontstemon nitidug 


pratensis f1.-pl. 
Cheiranthos alpinus 
Starshadli 


sedis (various) 
Symphytum bolkemicum 
Trolling europene, tec. 


Coronilla minim secuniitoris VYeronien Allioni 
Cytisis Arduini Phiox frondosa nustriaca 
POFTrens, de, Nelsaut Guthrieans 
Daphne Cueorum, dc, subtilate pectinata 
Dodecatheon elegans ' gothic rupestria 
Meadia a, atro-pUurpures suxatilis 
Dryas Drummondi yeinha Gricvel 


ocbopebala miner 
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ROTES.AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Terrestrial Orchids,—These, I think, of all kinds should be 
grown in duplicate collections, each series being rested alternate 
years by havmg the flowers pinched out, I examined many dozens 
of roots of Howering and non-flowering plants of O. pyramidalis last. 
week, and, other things being equal, invariably found that the non- 


flowerers had made the finest new bulbs for flowering next year. 
—B. 


Brodisa volubilis.—iIn THe Garpen of last week (p, 80} 
this plant is said to be flowering at Kew and at Ipswich, bat ig 
geseribed aa diminutive in bulk and height. This is not a neces- 
sary condition. I have had one fowering in my parden for the 
last month. The bulb was in the same bed with Aquilegia chry- 
gantha, the latter a bushy plant 4 ft. or 4 ft, high, The Brodiea 
had been neglected and overlocked wntil, after finding its way to 
the Aquilegia support, it was seen overtopping the stake by nearly 
1 ft. It ius showa no leaves, but the stem, irrespective of coils, . 
ig upwards of Gf£t. in length and the thickness of an ordinary 
goose quill, I fihd the stem ie now separate from the bulb, having 
died away from the root upwards; but the flowers are as fresh as 
eyer, eupported by about 18 in. of stem, which remain perfectly 
sound, and apparently there is a prospect that the seeds may ripen. 
—T. H, A, it. South Devon, 


Veronica Traverai,—tThis highly ornamental shrubby Speed~ 
well is now in full beauty. Tt is about eight years ald, aud forms a 
hush 4 ft. in diameter, and sbout 2 ft. in height, now completely 
covered with pure white flowers. It withstood the winter of 1878-9 
in one of the northern suburbs of London without the slightest pro- 
tection, and never lost a leaf. Itis a hardy evergreen shrub of close 
symmetrical habit, and is well adapted for the front of a choice 
shrabbery border, or as a single specimen on Grass. Its leaves, 
which are arranged in a decussate manner, are of a beautifol deep 
green colour, and are about the same size, or 4 little larger, than 
those of the common Box, The flowers are borne in great profusion 
upon terminal racemes, and being light and feathery, are well adapted 
for caiting, A small cluster of these, witha flower of the double 
Geum and a spray of Thalictrum, would be useful where material 
for button-holes or very small vases is in demand. This plant is 
one of the easiest possible cultivation, striking freely frem cuttings, 
and not at all fastidious as to soil and situation. I have known it 
for years, bat always had a doubt as to itg hardimess, The past 
winter has, however, definitely settled this matter,—B, 


Begonias at the Stanstead Nurseries, — The rapid 
progress that has been made with regard to the improvement of 
tuberous-rooted Begomias is admirably shown in Messrs. J. Laing 
& Co.’s collection, which is now in perfection. Not only does it com- 
prise most of the varieties of merit that have emanated from Con- 
tinental and Hinglish raisers, but alsa a large number of kinds the 
result of skilful hybridising and judicious selection practised here 
during the last few years. A variety of methods of growing them 
is also well exemplified, especially that of placing them in hanging 
baskets, or on peclestals, &e., for which some are admirably adapted, 
as their long, pendulous branches have a very graceful appearance, 
Larce breadthe in open quarters are devoted te these plants, and 
though the present season has not been so favourable for them as 
previous yeara, atill they are very effective prown as outdoor decora- 
tive plants. Although the present season’s novelties are very -beau- 
tiful, and in most cases show a marked advance on the older kinds, 
yet there are many of the latter still unsurpassed ag regards size, 
colour, and form of flowers. Of these, Cleopatra, Maassauge de 
Louvrex, Baroone Hruby, Admiration, J, H. Laing, Marquts of 
Salsbury, Trophy, are good kinds, .The new double-flowered sorte 
are numerous, and include aome strikingly novel coloura. Comtesse 
H. de Choiseul, dne of these, has received several first-class certificates 
during the present season. ‘The flowers are about the size and form 
of those of the better known Gloire de Nancy, but ave of a pale rosy 
hue, changing toa deeper shade as they become more expanded, 
Clovis is tess handsome form, the petals of which are imbricated, 
and considerably fringed at the edges—quite unlike the other 
kinds and very attractive, Similar to this is Marie Bouchet, 
but it has flowers of a deeper tint, Pronseflora, Clément 
dela Haye, M. Keteleer, Phosphorescent, and Comte de Flandre, 
are ee tatinet kinds, vigorous in habit, and free flowering, The 
poue white-flowered variety, Reine Bianche, ought not to be omitted, 
agitis the finest of this colour yet raised, and tha same remark 
applies to a new white double-flowered seedling which has not yet 
been named, and which, no doubt, will show its character more 
fully as it becomes more advanced.—W, G. . 


Common Baneberry (Actma aspicata).— Although the 
flowers of this are by no meana showy, i is, nevertheless, a very 
desirable border plant, and one which, on aecount of its clusters of 
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deep red berries which stand well above the finely-cut foliage, is at 
this season very attractive, There are also white and black berried 
varieties, but neither is so good aa the red kind, A group of these 
Interesting subjects at their best may now be seen in Mr. Ware's 
nursery at Tottenham, 


Atkinson's Hybrid Pink (Dianthus Atkinsoni}.—Thia hardy 
perennial Pink is the most brillant of all the hybrid Dianthuses. It 
growa about 14 ft, high, and produces a profusion of flowers of 14 in, 
acrosa, of an intense crimson colour, the margin of the petals bemg 
sharply toothed. ‘A tine specimen of it is now in full beauty in Mr. 
Parker's nursery at Tooting ; it measures 2 ft, across, and the mass 
of blossoms produced by it is quite dazzling to look upon. 


Great Dark-winged Orchis (QO. purpurea).—Most of our 
native Orchises are very pretty, and this particularly so. It grows 
bout 1 it. high, and has broad root leaves from 3 in. to 6 in, long, 
bright green and spotless. The upper part of the flower-spike has a 
‘dark appearance on account of the numerous deep purple bracts with 
which it ia furnished; from the axila of these spring the densely- 
arranged flowers, which are larger than those of most of the other 
kinds. Their ground colour varies from nearly white to a rosy-lilac, 
dhe lip being of a rosy hue, copiously ornamented with raised deep 





Orebis purpurea, 


purple spots. As an indigenous plant it is somewhat rare; it is 
chiefly found in Kent, where it inhabits copses and open woods in 
chalky soil. For cultural directions and lst of other hardy Orchids 
see page 565, vol. xiiL, of TAR GARDEN. 
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National Water Supply.—aAs a step towards the establish- 
ment of a national water supply museum it has been decided to hold 
an exhibition at the Alexandra Palace during the next few mouths, 
This exhibition will be arranged in the following sections :—(1} The 
physies and chemistry of water; (2) rainfall (including tables of 
periodical averages}; (3) catchment basins, with apparatus for 
atudying percolation and evaporation, current meters, &c,: (4) 
geology and hydro-geclogy (including well-measuring apparatus) ; 
(5) water-works and filter beds, well-sinking and boring apparatus ; 
46) distribution of water—pipes, taps, an Honsehiolt appliances, 
waste preventers, &c.3 (7) water examination—chemical analysis, 
HUCTOsSCOG examination, aud exanunation of clearness; {8} filtra- 
tion—cistern, table, and pocket filters; (9) hardness in connection 
with washing, cooking, brewing, and tea and coffee making; scaps 
in connection with washing ; and methods for testing and lessening 
hardness ; (10) water in connection with the spread and origination 
of disease; (11) antiquarian illustrations; (12) statistical tables; 
{13} pollution and its prevention; (14) literature: (15) artiicially 
aerated waters and cooling appliances, 

Mr, Kxow rs, late gardener to Lord Belmore at Castle Coole, has 


been appointed gardener to G. H. Morrell, Esq., Headington Hill 
Hali, Oxford, 
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HISTORY OF THE CUCUMBER. 
By H. G. GLassroonsg, 


Tag Cucumber is known to have been cultivated for more than three 
thousand years. In ancient Egypt it was extensively grown, and ts 
so at the present day; the succulent nature of the plant enabling it 
to resiat the drought of the sandy plains, while it flourishes weli in 
the richer soils watered by the Nile. Thewant of this vegetabie was 
one of the grievances complained of to Mosea by the Israelites in the 
wilderness ; we also find it mentioned in other parts of Seripture. 
The Cucumber 1g mentioned in a particular manner by some of the 
early Greek writera on plants. Theophrastus, writing on the Cucum- 
ber, enumerates three varteties—the Breeotian, Scytalic, and Laco- 
nian: the last, he states, thrives beiter with waterimg than the otherz. 

We are told that the farmers of those daya considered that if their 
seed was steeped in the juice irom the root of the Cucumber it would 
be protected from the rayages of insects. 

Cucumbers grownin the neighbourhood of Antioch were considered 
by the ancient Greeks the finest. Columelia, one of the oldest Roman 
writers on agriculture, gives directions to his countrymen for forcing 
this plant by artificial means. Those who wish to have them 
early, be says, should plant the seed in well-manured earth, put 
into Osier baskets, that they may he carried out of the house and 
planted in warm situations when the weather permits, The bas- 
kets may be put upon wheels so that they may be brought in and 
out with less labour, and as scon as fhe season advances the has- 
kets may be sunk in the earth. Pliny states that in Italy the 
Cuctunbers are small, but in some countries are remarkably large. 
Those from Africa are most prohfic. He mentions that by nature 
the Cucumber has a wonderful hatred of cil, but has a great affec- 
tion for water, Of this faet, he saya, we may be satisfactorily con- 
vinced in a single might, for if a vessel filled with water be placed 
Tour fingers distant from a Cucumber it will have descended intg it 
by the icllowing morning—but i othe same is done with oi] if will 
assume the curved form of a book by the next day. This same 
author tells us that the Emperor Tiberius was so fond of Cucnn- 
bers, and took such pleasure and delight in them, that they were 
served up at his table every day ali the year round, The beds and 
gardens wherein they grow were made upon frames so as to be 
removed every way with wheels, and in winter during the cold 
frosty days they would be drawn imto certain high-covered build- 
ings exposed to the sun, which was admitted through frames or 
lighta covered with lapia specularis, probably tale or some ftrans- 
parcot mineral, which the Romans knew well how to split inte thin 
lamine, so that light might be transmitted through it. This ap- 
pears to be the earhest account of forcing plants which we read 
of in ancient times, 

The Romans, from the remains of their villas found in this 
country, appear to have been acquainted with the art of heating 
their rooms with flnes and hot water, and from this we are Led to 
helieve that Cucumbers anc other vegetables were extensively 
forced during the days of Roman splendour. Pliny mentions that 
a new variety of this plant had accidentally been produced in his 
time in Campania, the fruit of which was of the form of a Quince; 
it did not grow hanging, but assumed tte round shape as it Iny 
on the pround; the seeds from this produced similar plants. The 
name given to this vamety was Melopepo (Fée says that this is the 
Melon, the Cucunus Melo of Linnwzus}, Pliny appeara to have con- 
sidered this vegetable unwholesome in an uncooked state, hut when 
boiled and served up with ol, vinegar, and honey, rb makes a deli- 
cate salad; he also recommends a pinch of the seed beaten up with 
cununin and taken with wine as a good remedy for a cough. 

We have no precise date when the Cucumber was first cultivated 
in England. It may have been introduced with other fruita and 
vegetables at the time when the Romans were masters of this 
country. According to a note in Gough’s “British Topography,” 
vol i. p. 134, 16 was, with the Melon, commonly cultivated in the 
reign of Edward UO (1327), but im consequence of the wars between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster the cultivation of Cucumbers, ike 
other plants, became neglected, and at last entirely lost. It waa 
re-introduced at the latter part of the reisu of Henry VIUI. 

Our old friend Gerard mentions them thus in his Herbal (1596): 
“Phere be divers sorts of Cucumbers, some great, otlherg lesser, some 
of the varden, some wild, some of one fashion and some of another. 
There be also certain long Cucumbers which were frat mare (aa it is 
said) by art and manuriug, which Nature afterwards did preserve, for 
ab first when the froit was very little it is put intosome hollow cane, 
or other thing made for the purpose, in which the Cucumber sroweth 
very long by reason of that narrow hollowness, which being filled uy, 
the Cucumber increased In length, The seed of this kind beings 
acwo bringeth forth not such as were before, but euch as art has 
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framed, which of their own growth are found long and ofttimes very 
erookedly turned, and therefore they haye been called Anguine, or 
long Cucomber.” This old author aleo gives the earliest direction 
in this country for making hot-beds for Cucumbers, He crects that 
they should be covered with mates over hoops, as glasses were not 
known at that time. 


Lord Bacon, who wrote about 1598, says Cucumbers ‘twill prove 
more tender and dainty if their seeds he steeped in milk. The 
cause may be for that the sceds, being molified im milk, will be too 
weak to draw the grosser juices of the earth, but only the finer.” 
He adds, *‘ Cucumbers will be less watery if the pit where you set 
them be Hifed hail way with chaff or small sticks, and theu pour 
earth upon them ; for Cucumbers, asttseemeth, do exceedingly aifect 
meotsture, and over-drmketh themselves, which thig chaff or chips 
forbiddeth.” He also states that in his day ‘‘it was the practice to 
out off the stalks of Cucumbers immediately after bearing, close by 
the earth, and then to cast a quantity of earth upon the plant that 
remaimeth, and they would bear fruit the next year, long before the 
ordinary tune. ‘The cause may be for that the sap goeth down sooner 
ancl is Hot spent in the stalk or leaf, which remainetl after the fruit: 
where note, that the dying in winter of the roote of plants that ave 
annual, seemeth to be partly caused by the over-expense of the sap 
inte stalks aud leaves, which being prevented, they will superannuate, 
it they stand warm,” 


Parkinson, in his ‘ Paradisus,” 1656, tells us that ‘‘in many 


countries they do eat Cuenmbers as we do Apples and Pears, paring - 


and giving slices of them as we would to our fricuds of some dainty 
Apple or Pear.” The Cucumber wis not generally eultivated till 
almost the nuddle of the seventeenth century, and it is stated that 
the first suecessful forcer of this plantin England was Thomas Fowler, 
gardener fo Sir Nicholas Gould, of Stoke Newington, who presented 
a brace of well grown fruit te King George IL on New Year’s Day, 
1721 5 the seeds from which they were raisecl were sown on the 24th 
of September, Some years avo the Cuewmbecr was cultivated in 
large quantities in tle outskirts of London, and it is stated in Dr. 
Woynter’s ‘ Curiosities of Crviligation” (p. 229 that 14 acres might 
be geen under hand-plasses in a single domain, and that it has been 
known that 200,000 gherkins have been cut in a morniug for the 
pickle merchants, It is also stated that Cucumbers have refuged to 
grow well around London ever since the outbreak of the Potato 
disease, In Loudon’s time lnree quantitics were grown in the fields 
ot Hertfordshire, without the ard of glass, for the London markets 
during the aumumer months. The village of Sandy im Bedfordshire 
has been known to Furnish 10,000 bushels of Gherkins in one week 
for pickling purposes. The Cucumber, notwithstanding its extensive 
use among all classes inthis country, is considered unwholesome by 
most medical practitiguers, Dr. Doran, in his '* Table Tratts,” men- 
tions that in the days of Evelyn (1699) the Cueumber was lockerl upon 
as only one remove from poison, and adds that it had better be eaten 
and enjoyed with that opinion in memory. Abernethy also gave a 
quaint receipt for ita use, which was to peel the Cucumber, shee it, 
Pepper it, put vinegar to rt, then throw 1f out of the window. The 
extent to which the Cucumber is consumed not only by the inha- 
bitants of Egypt ancl the south-west of Asia, bnt also in Murepean 
Rassia and (rermany, would scarcely seem credible in this country, 
A correspondent of the faiy Mewes, in the summer of 1874, return- 
ing from the fair of Nijni Novgorod, was struck with the profusion of 
water Melons and Cucumbers every where offered for sale. Pyramids of 
Melons and water Melong, like cannon ballsinan arsenal, were heaped 
upin every direction, amdas for Cucumbers, you could not help fancy- 
ing that a plague of them like locusts had descended upon the earth. 
Yon never ses a Russian peasant at dinuer but you see the Inmp of 
black bread anda Cucumber. The Cucumber seems certainly a sin- 
gular dish to be so oafional in a country with a clumate like Russia, 
It is the last that one would have selected a prieri for the post; but 
this is only one of the great many singulartties one meets with. ‘The 
Cucumber costs about the thirtieth part of a penny about the Volga ; 
perhaps this fact will explain the anomaly, Some writer says there 
used to he agreat annual fair at Leipzig for Cucumbers, when the 
streets were heaped up a story high with that precious clement of 
German cookery. In Germany barrels of half and also full grown 
Cucumbers are preserved from one year to the other by immersion in 
deep wells, where the uniform temperature and exclusion from air 
seam to be the preserving agents. 


Nothing can be move agreeable to our olfactory nerves on 4 hot 
summer's day than the refreshing and cooling scent of a fresh-slicec 
Cucumber, but perhaps itis not generally known that in the art of 
perfuming it finds its way to the toilet table under the form of cold 
cream and milk of Cueumbers. The large seeds of thie tribe are 
employed instead of almonds in making cheap sugar-plums. Tartary 
hag been assicned as the native country of Cucumbers but upon what 
authority is equally questionable with that of the Melon. No 
malern traveller appears to have found 16 wild,—sSeience Gasaip. 


silitalle for the purpose named by “ Rose” (p, a is a somewhal restrista 


‘NOTES AND OUESTIONS ON THE KITOHEN CARDEN. 


Harly Caulifowers.—We arenow cutting Dean’s Karly Suow- 
ball Canliflower sown last spring, beating the Early London and other 
“anhifiowers which have stood all the winter. The last promise to 
he good, but they will not be in general cutting for another fort- 
night.—J. M., Gfemdéer. ; 


Mushroom Culture in Cellars.—This mode of growing 
Mushrooms in cellars is very sucecssfully pursued by Mr, Hudson at 
Guinersbury House, in the cave-like recesses of an unused cellar, 
and without the slightest heat except that devived from the stable 
manure used informing the beds. In this way large quantities of 
excellent mushrooms may be obtained throughout the greater part of 
the year, and it is moreover a profitable mode of utilising such places 
which often exist in connection with old mansions.—G, 


Guano in Wet Seasons.—The effects of guane as a manure 
On growing crops are most apparent in a season like the present. The 
ground is how in such a wet state that it almost prohibita one from 
using liquid manura, and therefore the value of guano becomes most 
inlly fedt, seeing that where manure is required one can strew a 
httle of it from time to time over the evound, into which it is washed 
almost Immediately. Ihave on acold border some rows of Peas, 
which some thie ago looked sickly, butafter giving them some guano 
in atew days I could see au improvement in them; the same thing 
happened with Qnions ancl other vegetables. It seems to give a 
warmth to the soil, which is of great importance this sunless season. 
Where good guano can be obtained it will hold its own against any 


kind of artificial manures, plentiful though they be in our markets. 
—J, CG. F, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Fruitless Paach and Nectarine Treeas.—ahout three years age I had 
Thy garden wall, which was Fery old and dilapidated, faced with Portliad cement 
nud then wired for my fruit trees, I also wse copings during hard frosty weather. 
The aspect is south, Jfar the last three seasons I liave lad na fruit, and this 
year the Peach, Nectarine, smd other trees ave moat shabby. Is there any cause 
for this except dhe weather? Are the wires bad for fruty trees? and init also @ 
tHistike to live faced the eld wallas Thayve done?fif 50,is there any remedy ? 
T shovid be very thankivd for advice.—R. F.0. [Netblier cémnent-faced nor wired 
wills are injurious. ‘Vere the trees injured doring these operations, either by 
training the roots, lruising the bark, or allowing temeént te eet mixed with the 
eel)? Tf unt, dew the main cause of their present condition is the bad seasons, 
three of which we have now had consecutively, The late lone-pretracted cola 
ani wet have severely crippled many trees that were formerly healthy, hence no 
wonder that weakly troes have siccumbed. Dwould reconmend that the drain- 
awe of the border be made effective ; next, that all inert surface soil be cleared off 
and replaced with good fresh loam, ancl if this be done, and the trees be kept free 
irom aphides, which cenerally attack them in the earlier stages of growth, and 
the shoots be kept thin, so as to derive the full benefit of sun anid exposure in 
getting properly natured, then--—had seasons excepied—they mustgrow and fruit 
wel], W. H.] 


—— The bad weather is the cause of the unsatisfactory cendition of 
RF Gls" trees, and not the Portland cement oar wire trellis, neither of which, 
Tam convineed, from the lencthened experience LT have had with both, are the 
least to blame for the mischief. We havea wall covered or faced just in the way 
fu which “RR. F.C." appears to have had bis done, and when the seasons are at 
all favourable we always eet as flne fruit thereand as plentiful as we do elsewhere, 
the only difference being Ehat itis a trite later tm ripening, throuch the white 
colourof the cement not absorbing, or attracting, quite so uch heat as red lirick. 
There is one important matter in connection with wired walls, and that is, the 
trellis should he kept close, soas to prevent all dvangiits behind, as it is these cold 
currents of air that affect and retard the healthy progress of the trees, The oniy 
instance lever saw in which the wire injured the wood was when it had been 
tied ton tightly, therely causing great pressure on the lyk, and this brings on 
emia or canker, which soon sprewis anc kills the young shoots affected, The 
only wayto preserve Peaches and Nectarmes m health, whether on walls or 
trellises, isto keep them perfectly clean, and afford them proper protection from the 
factlemency of the weather early in spring, Trees sre nowhere looking well this 
season, as they net only cot injured by frost, but they have been paralysed with 
cold and wet ever since, and itis liardty to be expected thal they will have tine 
now to complete their growth amd properly ripen their wood,—s, D, 


Buckland Sweetwater.—Couid yon give me some advice ag to the treat. 
ment ofa Vine which we have? It was plauted four or five years ago, and the 
gort is Buckland Sweetwater, In the saine house thera was planted at the same 
time 2 Black Hamburch which bas slays done well, and last year carried and 
finished well sixtcen bunches, Now io my surprise the Sweetwater las never 
even showed fruit; it makes a fair amount of wood, which always gets wel] 
ripened, I iave seen somewhere that this Grape is considered to be ashy hearer; 
i certainly has proved eo with me. Now what is the best course to adopt ? cond 
it be marched with a vine known to be fruitful? A friend of mine has one which 
ig particularly so, and alfiough he has seen nine the only answer I get from him 
and others ia, they gee no reason why it should not fruit. Hence my appeal.—aA 
PeerLExeD ONE. [The Bucklsad Sweetwater is one of the very few veriaties af 
Grape Fines that bear best a5 it gets old, ao do not getinpatient, it will yet serve 
you well: bub meanwhile do not prone too closely, cut back to the plompest 
eyes only, and these will be certain to produce “shows.” OF course by this 
system of pruning ugly spura are created, but what of that if fruit be obtained t 
Besides, th is & Very 6asy Diatter to rll up & Dew rod otcosionally to replace these, 


—W. Wy] 


Window Plowers for Winter.—We are afraid that the list of plants 
one. 
It is ¢lificuit to have much flower in winter withont the aid of heat, Hardy 


succulent plants such as many of the Cactus tribe, Echeverla’ secunda and 
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scounda elauca, Sempervivums, Roches fuleata, Aloe variemnta, &2., make food 
Plante for windows in whoter ; ao do Aralia Sieholdi and many dwiirl evergreens. 


Cuttings of zonal Pelargoninma taken now would grow into size by autumn, and 


probally ilower if the weather waa sunny and warm: bul warmth ig necessary to 
expand their flowers. Such varieties as Vesuvius, Madame Vaucher, Christine, 
dc,, are suitable for the purpose. Some late-rooted cuttings of Chrysanthernttina, 
aeedlins plants of Primula sinensis, and Cinerarias would do. Alpine Auriculag, 
FPolyanthuses, and Prinvoses would be very ugeful for spring ; but itis too fate 
ta sow seed piv, and wet tha planta into a flowerlns size by spring. Of common 
Beads sow a little Canlytuft, Nemophiia, Limnanthes, Silene pendula, Sweet 
Alves, Hachacholtzia, dtc. The variegated American Creaa, Daisies, wait 
Satdums, and Iyies oueht also be tried. Zonal Pelargoniums during winter 
Tequire to be kept warm antl moderately dry. All window plants are greatly 
helped if the leaves be sponged over occasiqnaily.—R. D. 


Diseased Peaches.—What is the matter with the Teaches which I have 
aené? They have been planted in an inside horder Tour years, and haye always 
done tamarkably well until this season. The disease first began in one tree ; the 
frat sifn Was a browt speck, then the bit carne oud of the leaf aud feffia hole ; if 
beran at the bottora of the tree and went upwards, and from one tree to another. 
Some of the fruit became as if pricked with 2 pin, and a kind of gum oozed unt. 
The trees have wntil recently been quite free from red spider; but, owlne to trying 
(titer trentment, ] see there igalibtie on them now, The Jeaves come ait as 
badly as in autumn. There ia a rood crop of frnit, but I think it would he letter 
taken off, 30 astosave the trees. I have exatoined the roots, and they seem quite 
hhealthy.--A. G. [¥our failure js attributable fo a soured and stagnant stite 
af the border. We had the self-same disease in a late honse fout yoars ago, aml 
aured it by liftins the whole of the trees, and making an entirely new border ; 
since then, though the same trees were replanted, there has not been the 
slightest indication of discasc,. To would récominend the adepthon of the sane 
remedy in your case, making free use of draimage and of lime scraps and charcoal 
3n the auil. If the operation be come carefully early in October, the trees will 
fruit next season, 23 well as if they had never been moeveL—W. W.] 


Gooseberry Caterpillars.—tow am I to get rid of these? My Gooseberry 
Mlishes are quite ruined by them.—CoxSrasxt REAbER. [There are various wars 
af tething vid of ilese caterpillars, the ovest effectual abt this season being that of 
alustine them over with Hellehore powder; which being of 1 pusonous charucter 
alould be well washed off by the garden enyine berore uslag the fimit. Prevention, 
however, is better than cure; and a goml dressing of lime, forked in or scattereil 
aver tha cround in aut or winter, prevents the grubs from hatching; and if 
use With soot or pianore a8 a Diixtore, 1 rs of great benefit tothe land. Fused tn 
be much troubled with caterpillars, but since Dhave adopted the abore-pamed 
remedy, Iliave pot seen one in the garden. A Smart shake of the bush will btine 
nimbers down, when they may be killed on the ground by the back of a space ; 
and those left on the leaves picked off by hand. Anyhow, they should le exter- 
minated at once by ouc or other of the means meutioned, so a5 to eet ri:l of 
further inerease.— J. 5] 


Early Beatrice Peach. —I should be nach obliged if some of your sub- 
aerihers will eiye their personal experience of this Peach; miné is that, theuch 
alia five weeks earlier than the best mid-season Peaches, if if quite 
worthless. RKivers's Hartly York seeins algo a very infertor Peach, Dy. Goze, three 
weeks earlier than the above, is of very fair slze, good colour, aud of excellent 
flavour. —A SUBSCRIBER, [In what respect is it worthless? my experience is that, 
though emallit is a timely tavoured Peach, a most profuse bearer, and the earliest 
yariely Enuwn. I prefer Barly Loanise begawse if is larzer, equal in favour, andl 
only a few days later in ripening. ‘The taults of both arc that they are so tentler 
in the skin, they will net travel well, and are therefore not suited for those who 
lieve to send their fruit any cistanece away. arly Rivers is better than either of 
the nbove, beh larger iu size, firmer in texture, aud exyutsite in favour, but it is 
a week later in ripening than Eariy Louise. —W. W.] 


_ imported Orchids.—aome time since I bought several lots of Orehids as 
Imported, principally Colognes and Cymbidiums. These are uew making young 
zrowtha, but do not seem to be pushing roots. Should they le potted when the 
shoots begin to grow, or should I wait witil new roots slow themselves? To any 
experlenced thchid grower who will answer this question I shell feel deeply 
idehbted—wW. B. [Pot them at once, as in both eases reuts proeeed from 
the base of the young shoots, and it ig very important thatthese yous reots should 
have something to ruu inte namediately they come forth. Allewinet imported 
Ouwelorynes and Cymbidinms to lie aliout is a mistake, they shoeutd he potted 
annediately it is possible to distinguish daad po.tiaas from those that wre alive. 
—J, O. SPY BRS, ] 


Transplanting Bracken.—I have a piece of woodland, inte which I want 
bo introduce Bracken, The soilis healthy peat, sulisoil sandy. What is my best 
mois of procedure ?-G. 8. [Carefally dig up some of the black underground 
cTesping roots aud replant them thickly at abont 3 in. deep. In dligsing the 
roots wp care should be taken to select only those which have a green bud at the 
Hip, ag without th the roots will not sprout. The bes season in which to carry 
out the operation ia dfarch or April,—t.] 


Water Lilies.—How ami tu plant Water Lilies in a ronning stream? and 
whit sorts wouhkl you recommicud me to plank, and when ?—P.E, (Wuter Lilies 
Of any Kirt of deep wither platites may be planted Im baskets in sufficient soil, and 
Weirhted at the bottom with stanes. There are no letter Einds than the coniwuon 
native Water Lily (Nyniphiea alba}, and its varieties, especially the Rose-colynred 
kind. The Worth Amerlean sort (N. olorata}is also a desirable kind. Though 
not so llardy as the common Water tly, it has the advantame of its Wlosaumis 
betig aweet-scented. There are several other Kinda, bub as they are somewhat 
ia and closely resemble those mantioned, it js mul necessary to enumerate 
hen. 


Woodlice (p. $4).—Woodlice seek dry shetter, and may be readily entrapped 
by Laying fawer-pots on their sides, coutaining a wisp of hay or straw aud sume 
qhiecea of boiled potato asa bait. Every morning they shoukl be emptied out 
wich destroyed, etther by florawiue thei inte hot water, or easting Eleua to fowls, 
which are very fond of them. Toads, too, are capital aids in freeiny hothouses 
from these pests, bit they cannot be expected to effect 4 quick clearance. Being 
much like Beetlesin their labits, [ should think they would take the same vermin 
power, ab any rate it is worth trying, and if they shoaukl devour if, that wonlkd 
ot rid of them at onee.—h. D 


Heating (p. $4).—The cheapest and, according tomy opinion, the best mode of 
heating is to we fhe large, square, or other shaped rain-water gutters that may 
be had ab a loy coat and quickly jointed tugether by seraewa and red and white 
ead. A that is necessary is tu daitld up 43 tu. piers to support them at the 
joints, 40.43 to keep them firm and tmmovalle, By using these there is no oc- 
cnsioa to have ab tank, of 20 $0 any expense whatever, licsiles which there is na 
log3 of heat, as these gutters, being up clear above everything, give it aif from 


every part, aml being open at the top, thete is n3 inck of niiatere. The only 
thing with these is that, of courae, the pipes comected with the same boiler 
imuwsat be kept on the level of the enutters ar rather not above them, as if tliey 
were higher the water would run out. Tio form a covering above on which ty 
Place the soil or whatever is used for a bed to srew or plunge the plants in, slate 
#9 the mest Pee atu] anawers the purpose best, as itis not only “‘noperisli- 
able but is atrong and a good conductor of heat. Goards or planks are the reverse 
ef this, and require continual renewal, the warmth and moisture befor yery de- 
structive to wood when placed in snch a position. In making the floor of tlic 
hed the slates should be so laid as to prevent stcam ectting through between the 
jolnta, as this is injurious ta the roots ; at least, it an soddeng ihe soilas to render 
it unwholesome for them to feed on it. Cucumbers sometimes find their way inty 
on Water in tanks, hat they hke more wet than Melons or most other pints. .-- 


Lilies and Rabbits.—‘“J. 41." (p. 79) asks for a safeguard against rabbits. 
Let him try a picee of tarred rope iied to the top of the stuke to which the 
Lilies are fastened. Lat the emds of the rope hang loosely to the ground. I have 
found this a satcquard against hares and rablitain the case of all kinds of youn: 
fruit trees, and it may answer er.ually well a3 4 protection to Lilies..-.J. 1. A. H. 


Begonias. —T. HW. W.—The flowers of Beronias sent, though good, are not 
siperio4n to other varieties in cultivation, Phe deuble white Snowflake is wot full 
enough to be termed a godd duulle, ut the pure white siagle form is heautiZal 
and quite worth perpetuating. 


Grapes.—G. A, G.—We sce no mildew; it is merely a case of scalding. 


Names of Plants. 2. T.—Pinus excelaa. G. W.—1, Erigeron macranthum: 
*, Veronica longifglia alba; 3, (uathera Uviennis; 4, Iris xipliotdes, Boiraw- 
worth, —Scilla peruviaua © 2B, A,—3, Browellia Jnmeeoni (yellow flower): 4, 
Eseuiloniatlorida;6, Leacothea salicifelta, i.—1, Crncianella stylnsa; 2, Viola 
Nifea , 3, Campanula rotundifolia; ¢, Diauthugs Carthnsianonim. Go #.— They 
all helony to the Nuisette group, except the pink, which belones to the Damask 
sectlon | lot there is nob sufficient Materia] to mame accurately. FF, A- 1 
Lythrum Salicaria ; 2, Gilleuia trifolinta: 3, Lavatera trimestris, C.—AD] seed. 
ling fornis of Larkspurs, but we cunuot molertake to pame them. 2. —1, Mul- 
vastrum Afwaroanuin ; 2, Calirhie pedata; 3, [yperfcum empetrifelium. ot. 2. 
—l, Aneniene virularis; 2, probahly Crambe palmatifida. AL BR £.—Next week. 
&. f.—Varieties of Iris levivuta (1. Kercurpferih 8S. oF Apparently Aydro- 
phvilum virgietn, ot cannet name fron such a serap. Werth ie bon -- 
1 Cnothera irniticosa ; 2, Delphinium 4jacis ; 3, Thalictrum rugesum. A. Bf — 
i, a speciea of Oncidiuin ; 2, Odonteglossum hastilabinm ; 3, Rivina huvnilis - 4, 
the common Canadian Water Weed (Elodea canadensis}. Eeefer,—1, Hemerocallis 
fulva ; 2, @uothera Youngi ; 3, Yeronica longifolia ; 4, Veronica lomifolia rose - 
5, Bletia hyacinthina ; 6, Catauanche crerulea. 


a Question. 

elons Splitting’.—In a two-licht Melon frame I hare at the present tim 

4 plant of Scarlet Gem and Lom) Beaconsfield respectively under each lich ae 
fruit on Lord Beacoasfield isin a satisfactory state and approaching maturity 
while the friit on Scarlet Gem (of which there were fourdis split, not from the 
stalk, but acroas, Showing the pips. The fruit ia quite hard. I vathered one two 
days age, anil then cut it, bub it was nob sutficiently ripe to eat, althouwrh it hail 
hecomae much sotter, andl this morning [ found anuther fruit split inte seiihents, 
preseuting the appearance of a yery full-blown Tulip. Is it of any wae allowine 
the other two fruits te remain on the plant? or should I cut them and start the 
Blaut again? Buth plants lave been treated alike, 








_ Horticultural Implements.—In the remarks (p. $7) allud- 
ing to the heavy clumsy wheelbarrows in general use in private gar- 
deds, it is seemingly inferred that there is not a lighter and equally 
ethcient harrow nade ; but thatis a mistake, inasmuch as there are 
several kinds in cxistence which obviate the objection complained of 

and notably the Tubular Wheelbarrows, iuvented by Mr. Peirce of 
Oxtord Street. These are larger and quite one-half lichter than the 
ordiuary wooden barrow. They are imade of wrought iron with a 
shallow, roomy body, the fraines consisting of tubular Wrought iron 

and fhe handles of the same material, convenient to the han is anid 
fitted with wrought iron whecls : or if the noise eansed by these is 
objectionable, wheels constructed of wool can be fitted to them, 
To prevent rust the evtire barrow is galvanised, which aroids the 
hecessity of a continuons application of paint Another noteworthy 
point is that the wheel is placed more under the body of the barrow 
than Is usually the case, thereby considerably lessening the wetrhit 
of the load on the hands of the workman. Similar kinds of barrows 
fitted with soli iren frames and wooden handles are also made 

but these are heavter. With regard to garden Iadders I must say 
those in general use are anything butlightand convenient. Quite as 
etheient ladders as those seen in French gardens are, however, mace. 

though they are not suiliciently known. ‘These arc also made ani 
supplied by the firm just named; they consist of tutular wroueht 
iron in G6 ft. and 12 ft. lengths, which fit together in a telescopic 
manner. They are considerably lighter and stronger than those 
made of wood, as a ladder 12 ft. long weichs about IB lb. A medi. 
fication of this is the convertible step ladders, which are fitted with 
joints, and so arranged! that they may be nsed as an ondinary 6-ft 

pai of steps, and are very conventent. In Peirec’s Pole Ladders 
one side fita inte the other, making them much more portable tha 

the ercdinary form.— iW. G. 7 

Wiee ; <1 ig mide in Middlesex : 

wad box chataegey, the entiee aide sad hates bea ee eee oF a amr 
the handles are deep and narrow, and most wieeniertable ii the liad ne 
worknian during the whole day. These barrows are not énduring but call . 
rapidly when one part gets loose or decayed. I have a barrow of all 1 ah f 
eblong Shape wide eivtit years az) that has done a oreat deal of work. an e ; 

wil yet do much more. It is made of Ash with round eomfortable haduiles, and 


has a 2in. wide ironwheel. With care ¢ i 
AS i 2 In. : We such a larcow will last 7 VRGS 
ib 8 Jiglit and pleasant to wae.—A. De rage ete 
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SELF-ACTING FERRY BOAT. 


We copy the following sketch of a self-propelling ferry boat from 
the ‘* American Agriculturist,” thinking it may interest some of our 
readers, Itis used in crossing streams in which there is a strong 
eurrent. The boat is a commen flat-bottomed  scaw,” but it would. 
be more effective with a side-board to be let down the same as the 
centre-board of a sailing boat, The boat is attached to the guide 
rope, stretched across the stream, by pulleys and tackles, as repre- 
sented in the engraving. When the boat is parallel with the euide 
rope it isstationary ; when one of the tackles is let ont the boat takes 
a diagonal posttion, and, the current striking the side of it, pushes ty, 
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Helf-acting Ferry Beat. 
acrogs the stream, Gy having long ends to the tackle, which can be 
fastened to the posts on the banks of the stream, the tackle may be 
drawn up, even when the boat is on the opposite side of the stream, 
and be bronght over for use without much Isbour. 
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LOAFORD HALL. 


THE garden at Loxford is one of those which, though somewhat 
devoit of natural features and elaborate design, hag beon rendered 
interesting by means of the cultural skill that has been bestowed 
on its contents, from those in the shrubbery border to the ocea- 
pants of the plant and fruit houses, Comparatively small quanti- 
ties and great variety is the style of gardening practised here, 
except with regard to the specialities in florists’ flowers, such ag 
Picotees, Carnations, Pinks, Auricuias, ée¢,, with which Mr. Douglas 
is prominently associated, Of these there are large collections, 
especially of the latter, which occupy several roomy frames, and, it 
ig needless to add, are all making vigorous growth, especially the 
earlier potted plants. The Picotees and Carnations were growing 
in Convenient span-roofed houses, which are wholly devoted to them, 
At the time these notes were taken but few blooms were expanded, 
but the show of buds looked promising, and no doubt they will be 
in periection by the date of the special exhibition of these charming 
flowers at South Kensington. Pinks in outside borders were very 
gay with thetr many-coloured blossoms varying from pure white to 
crimson, aud the combination of both colours in the prettily laced 
varieties, all of which should be grown in every border, was also 
charming, 

The conservatory was very attractive, many of the usual decora- 
tive plants being in bloom. Amongst them were fine examples, 
from 3 ft. to 4 ft. acrosa, of the showy Kalosanthes coccinea, 
forming huge masses of brilliant colour. Seldom is this flue plant 
met with grown to such perfection, though, on account of ita simple 
culture and adaptability for decorative purposes, it is unsurpassed 
amongst summer-flowering greenhouse plants. It is very variable 
in colour; in some the flowers ave pale pink, in others deep crim- 
son, with every Intermediate sbade. Large thriving specimens of 
Lapageria drape the roof and walls of this house, the rosy and white 
blossoms hanging in graceful profusion. Australian plants and 
ileaths are grown here extensively. One huge plant of Hniea 
Cavendishi, several feet through, and particularly noteworthy, is 
inatering its growth in the open air. 





As is now generally the case flowering plants in stoves and Orchid 
houses were not conspicuous, though in the latter the lovely 
Dendrobium {D, MeCarthize) was in flower: also the beautiful D. 
formosum, which thrives here remarkably well, as, indeed, do all 
that section of the genus with black-haired stems, Two of the 
finest Oncidinms in cultivation were also beantifully in flower, viz., 0. 
macranthum var, hastiferum, and QO, Laneceanum: the latter Mr. 
Douglas finds to succeed best under basket culture, The cool house 
class of Orchids were well represented, and we were pleased to note 
that the hardy Cypripediums were receiving special attention, in- 
cluding as they do nearly all the kinds in cultivation. The singular 
(rolden Satyrium (§. aureum) from the Cape of Good Hopa was in 
fiower, and seems to succeed well in a cool airy house with plenty of 
moisture, such aa that in which the gorgeous Disa thrives. A choice 
collection of Filmy Ferns is an interesting feature, and amongst 
them are good plants of Tadea Fraseri, superba, and the elegant new 
T. phumosa, a plant which well deserves to be in every collection, 
Gleichenias are valuable decorative plants, especially the twining- 
stemmed kinds, such as G. semivestita, microphylla, &e., of which 
there are-here some admirable specimens, ‘Adiantum VFarleyense, 
amabile, gracillimam, trapeziforme, concinnum, and its variety 
ketum are capital exhibition kinds, and as auch they are grown here, 
also Davallia Mooreana, a Fern universally admired, 

The Vineries were well stocked with good crops of fruit. One 
house of Museat of Alexandria deserves especial notice: it was 
Glled with one Vine only, which was planted outside near the back 
wall in an oblong border about 4 ft. by 2}ft., and 3 ft, deep, enclosed 
by awall. I is bearing about forty bunches of unusual size, both as 
regards bunch and berry, and so evenly matehed that there ia not 
one but would make a creditable display at an exhibition, Pine 
culiure is practised on a moderate sale ag is also other ordinary 
indoor fruits, 








Hawthorns on the Heights.—During the last few days I 
have walked from Windermere through Low Wood and Troutheck 
to the top of Kirkstone Pass, and thence down by way of Amble- 
side, Ishall probably haunt the yegion for some time to come, in 
order to enjoy the flowering of the Thorns. There are thousanda of 
these on the roadside and on the slopes of the fells, and you can 
trace thein to the top of the mountains, where thoy are stunted and 
deformed, and scarcely yet (July 19} in full flower, But on the 
lower leveis they are full out, and they literally make the wilder- 
ness t0 blossom as the Rose. Some of them are dense masses of the 
purest winte flowers, but very many have flowers of a soft creamy- 
piuk, and afew are warmly tinted with a pleasing rose-pink, Between 
this date and the lst of August these thousands of ‘Thorns will be 
ut their best as regards flowering, and when their berries begin to 
ripen they will make the mountains glow as with fire, 

The Lady Fern,—Probably the finest display in the British 
Islands of the lovely Athyrium Filix-femina is to be seen on the 
route from Troutbeck to Kirkstone, where aneur the thousands of 
Thorns referred to above. The botany of this region is peculiarly 
interesting, but the Lady Ferns dominate in the undergrowth and 
constitute a very powerful feature. They extend as it were in 
grooves or avenues for miles, and generally speaking the srowth is 
superb, I measured one frond and found it over 40 in. in length. 
The soil in which the finest tufts are found is scarcely more than 
moderately damp at any time: on the other hand it is never dry, 
for the frequent fine flowers peculiar to the district keep the vege- 
tation bathed im moisture. The Lady Fern is often planted in wet 
soil, but we never so find jt in the places where it attains its greatest 
luxuriance, 

Rhododendrons in August,—Any of your beloved com- 
patriots of the graat metropolis who in the month of June missed 
seeing the Rhododendrons in bloom, and are now pining under the 
pressure of regrets, may recever their cheerfniness by tripping to 
the lake district, where in the warmer parts Rhododendrons were 
not fairly in ower until the middle of July, and in the colder places 
will be just about right in the first week of Aucust, On the 26th of 
July IT saw some very fresh and flowery clumps in that clorians 
valley at Millbeek, which makes a world of its own under the dark - 
shadows of the Langdale Pikes, All Rydal and Grasmere way, all 
Patterdale and Pooley way, and all Mardale and Hawes Water Wy, 
there will be splendid displays of Rhododendrons up to the middle 
of August, but by that time they will be quite over Windermere 
and Coniston way. Nine-tenths of all the Rhododendrons in these 
districts congist of R. penticum of a3 somewhat common type, but 
they grow so freely and flower so grandly that one scarcely desires 
anything better. But, as a matter of course, the gardens that show 
ud Valuable coniferous trees and highly-kept lawns and parterres, 
can also show us hybrid Rhododendrons of the finest pattern; and 
the man who would gladly go mad upon the subject should pitch his 
tent near one of the lakes, and then proceed to play the prodigal 
son in rictous Rhododendronism,—Gardener’s Magazine, 
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“This ja an art 
Which does mend Nature: change it rather: but 
THE ART ITSELF If Natu ah.” —Skokespeare, 





GOLDEN YEWS. 
SEEDLINGS AND GRAFTED PLANTS. 


GOLDEN Yuws of different types are favourites for planting for 
ornamental purposes, their shining golden iclage producing a striking 
effect anywhere in conjunction with other shrubs, They are propa- 
ated by grafting in the case of named varieties, but the golden 
rish aud pyramidal golden Yew come true from seed as regards 
eolonur, and [ think there can be no doubt that seedlings will make 
hy far the handsomest plants, and where planted for specimens, aa 
they frequently are in parterres, they are every way to be preferred, 
Grafted plants can only be kept in shape by training and clipping ; 
but seedlings grow of the desired shape without assistance, and also 
look less formal. Perhaps a good deal is owing to side branches 
being selected for grafting, but, whether or not, it is a fact that the 
grafted plants which one generally sees are one-sided or mis-shapen 
in some way. Il was particularly struck with this fact the other day 
in looking over a collection of some 7000 golden Yews, of all shapes 
and sizes, in the Handsworth Nurseries. Many of these were 
grafted apecimens, but they could not compare with the seedlings, 
which varied alittle in habit, but in every case formed shapely bushes, 
and many of them were perfect models of symmetry. The seed- 
lings are, too, by far the best growers. Wherever such subjects are 
planted on open lawns the seedlings are undoubtedly to be pre- 
ferred. Lam acquainted with not afew pretty old grafted trees in 
private gardens that look at this day just as they did when planted, 
and that is like a bushy side-branch stuck inte the ground, Such 
trees rarely or never make a leading shoot, but continue to push 
branches in a horizontal direetton—anaking disproportionate lateral 
development and no top fo speak of. Some grafted plants of the 
lden-leaved variety growing in favourable exposures here on the 
wi, and Planted some years ago, exhibit this tendency in a remark- 
able manner, They have made cdwart, squat bushes, and will never 
be anything else apparently. One tree measures 6 ft. across to the 
extremities of the branches and 18 in. in height; a second measures 
11 ft. across by 24 ft. in height; while a common Yew, propagated 
in the same way, measures 15 ft. across and is only 5 ft. high. For 
forming a hedge quickly Yews of this habit are excellent, as they 
naturally grow close to the ground. Probably this habté of grafted 
specimens results from the propagation of side or branch shoots 
more than from leaders, but on that point I offer no decided upMien. 
The great supremacy of seedlings over grafted plants is, however, 

worth pomting out in the case of all such habited plants. 

J. 8. W. 





TREES OF BHERTFORDSITIRE, 
By THe Rey. Caxon Grr,* 


THe Beech is expressly said by Cesar not to have been found in 
Britain, and its Welsh name, “ Fawydc,” is taken to be an adaption 
of the Latin Fagus. Indeed these, our cold Roman masters, are 
thought to have naturalised here the Chestnut, Lime, Sycamore, 
Box, and Laurel. But they do not lay claim to have introduced the 
Qak, and we may safely declare the Oak to have been English in pre- 
historic times. No one can doubt that it thrives well with us and 
takes a giant’s grip of our soil. It is said that even Americana, ac- 
customed to the giant trees of their forests, yet find an unmatched 
atateliness and grace in the English Gak. Our climate suits it, No 
one ever heard of an Oak as being affected by the severity of a 
winter, whatever that severity may be. We may say of the Oak 
that its gnarled and knotty trunk is engendered by the rigours of our 
Northern sities. So very long has the Oak heen among us that we 
are scarcely aware that he seems to have had an elder half-brother; 
at least, that much of the oldest Oak timber in this country is not of 
the same kind as that now inuse. What we call Oak timbet now is 
the wood of the Quercus pedunenlita. This hasita fruit stalked and 
its leaves sessile. The other Oak, the Quereus sessilifiora, has its 
irutt sessile and its leaves stalked. This latter is the Oak which 
furnished timber to some of our oldest buildings—notahly to St. 
Alban’s Abbey and to Westminster Hall. The old wood is so far 
unhke our modern notion of Oak timber, partiewlarly in the absence 
or indistinctiveness of the silver grain, that it was long considered to 
ce 
* Extracts from a paper read before the Watford Natural History School. 
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have been Chestnut. Now, the distinction which I have Just lard 
down seems to be recognised and to entitle this old timber to be 
called Oak, I may mention here that at the hospital of St, Cross, 
near Winchester, | myself saw Oak of a very singular, dark grain, 
which was commonly attributed to the way in which the wood was 
ett, The extreme length of each plank was only 5 ft., and it might 
all have heen cut crossways. <A natural question arises at once with 
regard to the Oak—viz,, as to its extreme age. J mean as to the age 
which if would attain if left to itself, or as to the age of some 
patriarch of owr acquamtance, I do not see how this can be aseer- 
tatned except ly doctunents, and documents will not go back as far 
as we desire. Granted that an Oak marka ite growth by natural 
indications, yet when growth ceases these indications stop. I can- 
not tell upon whet grounds the Saley Forest Oak in Northampton- 
shire is so confidently prononunced to be 1500 years old. We can 
make no experiments for ourselves in this direction, unless we would 
repeat the failure of the good old lady, who, having heard that 2 
tortoise would live 100 years, bought a young specimen, that she 
might judge for hergelf. [ conclude that the only approach to inves- 
figation would be to notice carefully the growth of an Oak still 
svowlng, and to caleulate in what time, proportionally, an old Oak 
would lave attained tts girth, and then allow a proportionate time 
for decay, Of course this growth would vary much from the influence 
of soil and aspect ; still something may be done in this way. Our 
Lord-Lieutenant, a lover of trees and an observer long before I took 
up the subject, has given me lus experience with regard to trees at 
Gorhambury. He summarises his conclusions as beiug, that an Oak 
increases in garth din. per annum, anda Cedar 2 in, in the same 
time. But in the memoranda which he kindly furnished there is a 
ciiference between the Oaks of which he gave me the measurements. 
Ido not know what experience the poet Dryden had of trees. He 
most likely gives ug the general opinion of his own day in laying 
down poeticaily that au Gak’s duration is $00 years :— 
“Three centuries he grows, and three he stays, 
Supreme in state, and in three more decays.” 

Hilms.—lI string together a few remarks on other trees venerally. 
T lave spoken of Elme as foreigners, but ] admit that they were 
naturalised i the times of the Heptarchy. Like the old family of 
Coplestane— 

*' They were st hame 
When the Conqueror came.” 


They have given Saxon names to many English villages, as Elmham, 
EHimwood, iuimsthorpe, Elmstone, Elmstead, and Elmstey. The 
Elm’s failing is to become hollow at cighty years of ave, and at that 
time its arms and roots both become brittle. It bas a special beetle 
to iteelf called the Elmw-beetle (Scolytus destructor), aid its erent 
value is for such positions as alternate wet and dry conditions, ¢.¢., 
for pumps, troughs, conduits, water-wheels, and water-gates, If the 
Hilm he originally an immigrant, it has since become am emigrant 
aleo, Perhaps it was from his own personal connection with this 
country that Philip U. of Spain planted the avenues of Madrid with 
English Elins, Learned men differ as to the origin of the name Wych 
Elm. There are three derivations proposed. 1. From the Saxon 
word wich, s village or town, ag Sandwich, Middlewich, &e. This 
would make the Wych Ebn to be ‘‘the villace lm.” There is this 
much to be said in support of the idea, that the Wyel Elm does 
ripen seed; so that if may be thought to have been the earlier or 
more recognised Elm. 2. From the word wych, meaning a box or 
press, such having been made originally of such wood. Our modern 
word hutch would be a corruption of this, and wych is applied in old 
wrifings to the ark of the testimony, as also to previston boxes in 
daily use, We have in old writings ‘‘ wyches for cheeses.” 3, From 
a superstitious notion that witches frequented this tree, dancing 
aronnd it or dwelling under it. So far as T can distinguish the 
original orthography, 1b seems in favour of the secoud meaning, which 
would clerive the word from wyech, a chest or box. 


Beech.-—The Beech tree peculiarly claims the eounty of Bucks as 
its own. In Herts it has move variety in its way of growth than 
any other growth which I have observed. The Beech close to the 
Langleybury Parsonage, which seemingly has always stood out by 
itself, 18 4 model of what a fuliy-developed tree may become. ft 
scarcely scems to have lost a twig from the firet. Jt wag carefully 
protected in Mr, Whittingstall’s time. The hardest thine that can 
be said of if 1s, that it 1s too perfect to be picturesyue, An artist 
would choose a tree more twisted and reflected, At Ashbridlge you 
may see the contrary form of elegance which a Beech will take when 
crowded In its nursery ancl, aa the expression is, “‘ etiolated” by too 
close proximity to its neighbours, Then it will run wp straight as an 
arrow and upright asadart. Ue who does not so to see the Kine 
and Queen Beeches af Ashridge does not deserve to sit under trees 
or biographers of trees, These royal frees, girthing only 11 ft. or 
11 ft. G1n.—the lady is the stouter—ran up, I am asstired, 85 ft. 
before pushing a branch, If you journey thither, mind that you go 
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straight to the frunk and stand close up to the very stem, 
‘look at all the glory of the olive-grey, smooth, clean shaft, 


Limes are known by their employment by all carvers, and 
notably by that prince of carvers, Grinling Gibbons, in the pro- 
duction of his choice works. It is said that the wood is not only 


Then 


smooth-gramed and beautiful in its enduring colour of pale yellow or - 


almost straw or creamy white, but that it is also insect-proof. J 
would inform any one who may lately have had a Lime blown down, 
or who, as myself, have heen compelled to cut down a Lime, that it 
shonld not be seld cheap. It is worth at least 2s. a foot as it lies, 
and is employed to make the sounding-boards and linings of pianos, 
for which ifs little tendency toa warp makes it valuable, 


Ash.—oOf wAsh I wiil only say that Gilpin, having pronounced 
the Qak to be the Hercules of woods, calls the Ash the Venus. I 
inyself always reserve the title of Lady of the Woods for the Birch, 
sarieners, if seeing, 11 some places time the planting out of their 
bedding material by the appearance of tle Ash leaf, and remove it 
when the leaves fall. Etis a peculiarly tough wood, and the stoutest 
oar, tool-shalt, or landed: is always made of Ash. But it is 
considered a dull tree, coming out late and going off scon, and with- 
‘out any bright colour on its rather thin foliage, 


Chestnut, whether Horse or Spanish, should always be spelt 
with a ‘*t” In the middle, in henour of its derivation from Chataigne 
{French} and Castanea (Latin), both of which words eome from the 
city Castana m Pontus, whence Chestnuts first came into Kurope 
a3 Cherries came from a neighbouring town, Cerasus, now Keragaiun, 
I particularly admire in large Spanish Chestaué trees, as at Ashridge, 
the tavist, as of a rifle barrel, which the bark takes, ens the effect 
of a spiral column, and raaking the tree look larger than it really is. 
I was surprised to find one tree that I measured to be only 14 ft. in 
eircumtercnee, And there 1a at Abbott's Langley a singular instance 
that the Horse Chestnut will take root with its branches and spring 
out again, as does the Banyan, thicker than where it touched the 
growl, The voad having been raised formerly under the large 
Cheatnit on the lawn of Langley Honse, this process may clearly be 
‘traced where the earth has been lifted up until the branches touched 
the soil. They have taken root and aprung up in renewed vigour. 
The intereat of this tree 18 a0 great that it throws hiterally into the 
shade the Cedara on the lawn. 


Lareh, &c.—I might leave out the Larch asa member of the 
excluded Fir tribe, but I would like to gay afew words of this tree 
as being a tender nurse to the Oak. In the only forest of whieh I 
know anything—the Forest of Dean—people pee for planting, or 
I fear I may say sowing, Oaks by plantiug Larches. These spring 
up acon and form a sereen and shelter for the more valuable seed- 
lings. By the time that the Oak can stand alone the Larch ig 
valuable as a pole, aud is then removed, to the planter’s immediate 
profit, thus fulfilling the saying that ‘“ Larch will buy you a horge 
when Oak will net buy you a saddle,” Still, as Sir Walter Seott 
says, ‘‘ Plant trees, good trees, they'll aye be creeping while ye are 
sleeping.” 

Individual Trees.—NowI am hherty to notice trees in Herts, 
famous either for grandeur or story, There are trees famous for their 
girth, implying age, and generally involving decay. Some of our 
most venerable frienda are mere shells, There are others which stand 
erect in stalwart strength, and are solid and massive trees, (Com- 
parisons are odious; but 1 think we ought to do justice to the really 
sieorois and more natural trees, for the greater girth will always be 
founil in these which have been polled or pollarded. Ido not want 
you to look at a tree as do some of my simpler neighbours, in whoge 
wunds at onee rises the consideration of what it would feteh when 
down, ‘I'd be bound to say, giv, that there are four load of timber 
in that tree. Why, Lrecollect when a water-wheel at such a mill 
wanted a new axle-pin, master got £50 for just such a hoak.” No; 
1 would deprecate so commercial a view of the glories of our county, 
[ would rather ask you to look at.a grand old Qak as Smeaton, the 
sneincer of the existing Eddystone Lighthouse, studied an Qak when 
the third edifice had to be be placed on that storm-beaten rock, 
Then itis said it struck him that if he could imitate the proportions 
ofa tree which weathers every blast he might hope that his work 
would stand. He figured to himself a model tree with a real waist, 
which weuld encourage the waves to curl over and discharge them- 
qelyes innocuously. On those lincs he built, and the continuance of 
hig erection to thia day shows that his labour was notin vain, Well, 
we will distinguish the old knotted and gnarled patriarchs from 
these their worthy congeners as best we may. But applying our- 
selves ta take only the girth ofa tree we are in some milistingtiness, 
how to measure, or how to compare measurcments. At what height 
shall we take the girth? Shall we be bound to take it at a certain 
arhitrary height, though not the most favourable to the particular 
tvee? Lthink not. TI undertand that we are to get the sreatest 
wvirth that can fairly be measured, after clearing the root knobs ar 


earth knots. _This, for our own comparison, should be taken aa 
nearly as possible at the same height in all trees. I approve of Lord. 
Verulam’s rule of thumb, He always measures a tree at the height 


of his own waistcoat Poe he standing on the best side of the trae 


for a ground level. Do what you will trees will uot oblige you by 
coming into a competition upon terms of exact quality, I have found 
two trees of which the girth of one was the preater, but it was a 
hollow sinucus growth, while the less free met the tape evenly and 
closely on all ita sides, and on that account seemed really the finer 
tree. 


Then, what shall we lay down ag our unit of fame? What size 
shall make a tree famous? I distrust some of the extreme mesaure.- 
ments thatare given, I have sceptical doubts as to that tree in Hat- 
field Park, which, according to the Quarterly Review, measures 
48 ft. in cirenmference. It it be the Gak called the Lion Oak, that. 
free has been measured for me, and its measurement reported as 
32 ff. I myself have never been able to measure more than one trea 
ali the way round that measured move than 30 ft. In cireumferencs, 
That tree was the Yew in Crowhurst Churchyard, m Sussex, not in 
Herts. tt has a door in the side, and eight persons go in, and, . 
squeezing tight, declare that they are able to sii round it inside. I 
would suggest that we take 26 ft. circumference as our starting-point, 
and that we make it our business to be on bowing terma with all trees 
in West Herts of that girth. You need not be afraid of an incon- 
venently large acquaintance, while you will not be overwhelmed with 
everyoody else's favourite tree, 


The largest tree that I know of, and seemingly the oldest in Herts, 
ig the Spanish Chestnut at Little Wymondley, near Baldock. It is 
oow the wreck of awreck. There is not a half of its circumference 
standing, though a print at High Elms, of the year 1790, shows the 
tree as then perfect. An original girth of 42 ft. is claimed for this 
Chestnut, and posaibly may have been attained, but if so the tree 
must have projected on the fallen side and would not be anything 
like a circle with what is left, It is atilla grand old tree, and one is 
ready to beheve thatit was standing at the fime of the Conquest, 
There is nc mention of Hi, however, in the Doomsday Book of the 
parish. Next to the old Chestnut at Wymondley, the largest girth 
that I know is of 2 pollard Gak in Moor Park, that measures 25 ft. 
and another near it measures 23 ft. There ia also in this park a 

rostrate Lime mentioned in Johns’ book as among the largest in 

ingland, It must have been a fine tree, thongh, like the Codicote 
tree, its size lay in the space that it covered, rather than in its height 
or girth, Close behind it, and in the avenue or row skirting the park, 
ig another Lime in full vigour, girthing 23 ft, This is a beautiful 
tree. There are two Beech trees in Cassiobury Park, going to #ho 
Swiss Cottage, hoth of which reached my standard of tage Lord 
Verulam writes me word that the Kennel Oak, at Gorhambury, 
measures 23 ft. The @iacen Oak measures 4) ft., and he has 2 Lime 
vehich measures 22 {t. He gives also as just below my standard 
theing i9ft. 104in.) the Kess Oak, the origin of which title his lord- 
ship thinks is, that the Oak was cased or fenced. By-the-bye, do 
you care to know that the many Gospel Oaks in the country had their 
names from the fact that, in perambulating the parishes, the Gospel 
for Rogation Day waa formerly read when the beaters of the bounds 
reached that particular Qak? I will state there is no tree in my list, 
but examples of it exist somwhere, reaching at least my unit of fame 
—a garth of 20 ft, 


How to Hstimate Height,—Now, with regard to height, 
you may say, “itis all very well to measure girth, but how are you 
rolng to measure height?” Who ia to tell us whether a tree is 130 ft, 
or 140 ft. high? I can give you two rules of thumb, which will at 
least asaist calculation. This is one. Supposing your tall friend to 
stand out well in the open; get by the side of him 4 stich of ascer- 
tained height, say of 6 if. Watch at the proper hour the length of 
shadow cast, both by your 6 ft. rod and bythe tree, Then caleulate 
ln proportion the height of the shadow-casters: «g., if the free’s 
shadow be twelve times the length, take ita heightab72it, Or, take 
three latha, join fro of them at aright angle, and make each Isth 
containing the angle to be of the same size, Then unite the equal 
sidea with a third, subtending the angle. Now hold it level and 
opposite the tree. Walk away wnt your eye looks up the third and 
long side precisely to the summit of the tree, You may now consider 
yourself to be stanchng at the apex of an enlarged triangle, of which 
the ground line is one side and the erect tree another, You measure 
the ground line, and in sc doling you measure the height, for it equals 
the perpendicular which you thus get. Wethen tried our triangle 
upon the tallest tree that f know about here—on the Spruce in the 
Cassiobury Woodwalke, and found the height toe be some 136 ft. 
‘Timber trees are not very high if Brown, in ‘The Forester,” be sor. 
rect im giving the following as the mean average height of trees ; 
Oak, 45 Tt,; Ash, 38 ft,; Beech, 45 ft,: Birch, 47 ft. ; Elim, 44 ft. ; 
Lime, 44 ft. ; Poplar, 46 ft. ; Fir, 57 ft, ; Chestnut, 44 ft, + Sycamore, 
37 fi, : Yew, 16 ft, 
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‘The Panshanger and Grimston Oaks.—I have reserved 
#28 an example of a tall tree the Panshanger Oak, which is now, I 
regret to say, ‘tin avery poor way,” aud not long for its present 
dotty position, The ground oppeats to be undermined beneath it, 
‘Khe whole height, as given me by a timber dealer's measurement, is 
3 it., but I distrust his measuring to the very top of what he would 
wall waste, Indeed, another measurement gives twice this, 140 ft, 
as the extreme height, but that again has not my confidence. The 
branches, he statea, stretch southwards 60it., and northwards 35 fi., 
making a shelter of some 100 ft. in diameter. All accounts agree 
that it increased rapidly in the later years of its growth. According 
ta Clutterbuck, between 1719 and 1805 it added 480 cubic it, of 
timber to its contents, A certain Mr, Barker, timber measurer, of 
Bishop's Stortford, says that this growth had not ceased in 1795; 
further, that in fifteen years from I710 it had increased only i4 in, 
The value of the tree, as containing seventeen loads of timber at 
£15 per load, with top and bark, the valuer, Mr. Ellis, in 1411, 
places at £225. 

There is ancther and a nearer tree, an Oak of this same character, 
which I wish to commend to you. Itis the Grimston Oak at Oxhey, 
"This tree, insufficiently known, stands a few yards from Oxhey 
Chapel, It measures 17 ft. in cirenmference, and 24 ft, in ‘‘ length,” 
which means, I suppose, the length of its branches. I should have 
taken it to be about that number of feet tothe branches. It was 
planted by James, second Viscount Grimston, who died in 1773. 
The tradition of the family, Lord Verulam tells me, is that his great- 
grandfather planted this tree with his own hands, Supposing him 
to have planted the tree some twenty yeara before his death—his 
eldest son was twenty-six years old at bis death—you get a fair idea 
what a wel-srown Oak would become in 120 years’ time. 

I would like to mention an Ash in my parish, not because of ite 
extreme size, but because I do not happen to know a finer, and 
because itis a very well-grown tree. It stands at the Hyde Lane 

. Farm, in Abbot's Langley parish, and is 12 ft. round, It has a fine, 
lear, straight stem, appreciated only by standing directly underneath 
the tree. Jé once, Tam told, had a narrow escape from the usual 
fate of trees, becoming the axle of a water-wheel. Jt then, many 
years a0, sald the old top-sawyer, my informant, contained three 
loada of timber, 

Queen Hlizabeth's Oak.—I have now to speak of those 
trees which, without reference to height or girth, are famous from 
historical associations. Foremost among these stand out Queen 
Eligaheth’s Oak at Hatfield, Half-way down the avenue leading 
from the house towards Hertford, and surrounded by a fence, and not 
in vigorous health, or of a very remarkable bulk, stands this tree, 
which I myseif years ago visited with reverence and brought away a 
leat (Z would not have broken off a branch) to be preserved amon 
such mementoes of our history. On the morning or afterncon o 
November 17, 1558—for Mary died between 4 and 5 a.m,—Eliza- 
beth was sitting under this tree when a deputation arrived from the 
council to apprise her of her sister’s demise and to offer her their 
homage. She fell on her knees, and exclaimed in Latin, ‘ Domino 
factum. est illud, et est mirahile in ocutis nostris.” “It is the Laori’s 
doing, and it ia marvellong in our eyes.” 


The Boscobel and other Oake,—Noting the late season 
of the year, November 17, at which this hardy Queen had seemingly 
sat out-of-doors, I hope that it will not be impertinent of me to cor 
rect here a mistake of which I have certainly heard a young lady 
guilty with regard to another famous Oak tree. “Ah!” said an 
accomplished fair one to ine on a chilly May morning, when the 
spring was very backward, ‘‘ King Charles could hardly have been 
hidden in the Qak on the 29th of this May.” No, my dear miss, nor 
Wad he hidden on the 29th of any May. The battle of Worcester, 
as the battle of Dunbar—Cromweli’s two crowning mercies—was 
fought on September 3, his dying day, and said to be also his birth- 
day until Mr. Carlyle aud others produced the entry showing that 
he was born and christened in St, John’s parish, Huntingdon, in 
April, 1520, The entry inte London tock place on Charles's own 
birthday, May 29, and then in memory of the Boscobel transaction 
the Oak leaves were worn, Of this Boscobel tree, let me say (before 

Tileave the subject} a descendant is said to exist in Gadebridgc Park, 
but my enquiries after the truth of the tradition have been wnsuc- 
cessful. 

Ihave net quite dona with Queen Elizabeth and her eonnection 
with Herts and Hertfordshire trees, There is ancther demain in 
Herts or its border, only less closely connected with this royal lady 
than Hatfield. Look into the index to Miss Strickland’s ‘Bro. 

aphies,” and you will find aome half-dozen references to Ashridge, 
i have heard that the house at Ashrulge stands partly in one county 
and partly in another. The parish church, Little Gaddesden; where 
the Bridgwater family lie buried, isin Herts. Of the Ashes which 
gave name to that ridge only one remains, as far as I could observe 
on my visit the other day. Under this tree, or ons of its fellows, 
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we may think the Princess Elizabeth also sat, and so very Tkely 
used to sit the Loxs hommes of Ashridge—the hermit priests who 
formerly owned that beautiful spot, and who lie in the church which 
the house itself includes. Jt will be next in chronological order to 
notice the Oak Wood in Gorhambury. This is a wood at the back 
of the house specially so called. When Lord Chancellor Bacon was 
in financial ditfeulties, it was suggested to him that he should cut 
down this particular wood. ‘' What! man,” said he, ‘‘ would you 
have me pluck out my own feathers7*’ And so the trees escaped, 
and some, I helieve, are now standing. The circumatance is told in 
most Lives of Lord Bacon, asif it applied to Oaks generally, and 
they are apelt with a little ‘‘o,” Lord Verulam tells me that the 
tale hangs round the particular Oak Wood, as distinct from another, 
Brook Wood, &¢. JT come to Moor Park to notice two traditions with 
regard to trees there. Moor Park was owned once by Cardinal 
Wolsey, perhaps in virtue of his connection with St. Albans ag 
Abbot ix commendam. There ia a tree which, Lord Ebury telis me, 
goes still by the name of the Cardinal’s Oak. He deserthed to me 
ite exact situation. Lord Ebury thinks that it had its name rather 
from the fact of the Cardinal's having sat under it than having 
pianted if. lt is too old, according to Dryden’s Hines, to have had 
its beginning only some 350 years ago. The other Moor Park tra- 
dition is as to the beheading of certain trees there. The estate 
undoubtedly belonged to the Duchess of Bucelench, who is intro- 
duced into Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel” feanto i., introduc- 
tion). This was Anne, Duchess of Buccleuch aud Monmouth, repre- 
sentative of the ancient Lords of Buceleuch, aud widow of James, 
Duke of Monmouth, who waa beheaded in 1685. And, says the 
tradition, ou her hushand’s execution, she beheaded sundry of the 
forest Oaks in the Park, 

J would try to enlist on your parts 4 feeling of conservative prefer- 
ence for the older kinds of trees. I think that our old English 
trees have got such a character of their own, and give such a cha- 
racter to the landscape, that there is aloss when their monopoly of 
the fields is largely invaded. I grudge to see some of the foreigners 
pemmeniy introduced inte what I venture to call “our parks.” T 
snow a park a few miles hence where the Araucavia imbricata is 
ee its hard puzzle-monkey branches into the air. Deodarag, 
Vellingtonias (or, 28 they are now called, Sequoias} are following up 
the invasion ; aud I can imagine these colonial gentry will look down 
upon Oaks and Elms in the days of our grandchildren. am aware 
that this objection is narrow, and a like narrow-mindedness, 200 
years ago, would have kept out Cedars, Happily, a passing ex- 
pression of complaint has little effect either way. I wenld only 
press my stricture so far as to urge that Jarve planters shall not 
introduce these strangers in too large a proportion, and so alter the 
character of the English forest scenery. 








TRE DWARF JUNEBERRY. 
(AMBLANCHIER CANADENSIS VAR, ALNIFOLLA.) 


We have hada single plant of the Dwarf 7 uneberry for five years 
and the more we see of it, the more we Like it. In bloom it is as 
pretty as mauy of the Spireas which throng every garden, and in 
fruit 36 Js one of the most luseions-looking shrubs tn cultivation, 
Now, when we can procure ornamental Plants—whether shrubs or 
treca—that are in every way as ornamental as those which do not 
bear edible fruit, why not give them the preference * Exochorda 
(Spirea) crandifiora is a shrub everywhere praised for its beauty, Its 
Howers are larger than those of our Dwarf J uneberry, and it grows to 
twice the size, being, indeed, when fully grown, a amail tree, But 
in Other respects it 1s im nO Wise superior, Tha leayes of both plants 
are similar, resembling those of the Pear. Now, the Dwarf June. 
berry is in fruit far more attractive than Spirea prandifiora is in 
bloom, 30 that counting the fruit as worthless, we should still prefer 
the former, could we have but one. But the fruit is edible, - Te is 
sweet aud juicy, and while twice the size of Huckleberrics, is uot 
mterior to them. I[¢ begins to ripen the latter part of Jone, and von- 
tinues for ten days or more, The berries are first green, then nearly 
white, then red, then purple, and finally, when fully ripe, a dark 
blue, Often all these colours are seen upon a single raceme amd our 
readers may judge for themselves that when, as at present (J uly 2) 
in the specincn before us, a peck or more of this fruit is ripening 
upon a single bush not over 5 ft. high, it is ag ommamental as my 
pane can well be, We have compared Spirwa (Exochorda} gvanilt- 
ora with the Juneberry, because they bear a decidert resemblance to 
each other, Amelanchier canadensis, the botanical name of the 
Juneberry, varies remarkably, Gray gives half-a-dozen different 
Yarietics, of which ours most nearly resembles Alnifolia, Ye have 
Just sclected leaves to show their dissimilarity, and we find the fol- 
lowing forms or outlines : orbicular, ovate, oval, obovate, obdanueeo- 
late, spatulate, oblong, and elliptical, All are mucronnte—some nearly 
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entire, some finely, some coarsely serrated—some serrated only near 
the apex, some hali-way, ond some entirely down to the peticle.— 
Rural Mew Yorker, 


TRANSPLANTING, 


THE advantages to be derived from transplanting large trees and 
shrubs ave so numerous that they commend the aystem to the atten- 
tion of all those who aim at speecly effects in the adornment of their 
parks and pleasure grounds, or desire to produce immediate shelter 
ar an effective sereen, By a judicious application of the system the 
erowth of a lifetime inay be anticipated, and situations the moat 
exposed may aft once be clothed and rendered attractive. These 
advantages hare commanded for it the attention of eminent men of 
all ‘ages, as the writings of Pliny, Cato, and Seneca, among the 
ancienta, and the practices of our own Evelyn, of Lord Fitzhardmge 
[Treasurer to Charles iI,j, of Louis ATV. of France, and of Sir Henry 
Stewart in the early part of the present century, abundantly testify. 
But in some of the cases recorded the outlay was so greatly dispro- 
portioned to the results obtained that the practice of transplanting 
trees of a laree size came to be regarded as a luxury within the reach 
of the wealthy only. 

A Greek physician, named Anatolius, who bved in the reign of 
Constantine, is the firat whose writings display an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the scientific principles woon which suceessful transplantimg 
depends. He recommends those who would ‘remove a large tree to 
wlvantage, to open arouud it a very deep trench or pit, not to injura 
the branches, to leave the wliole of the roots entire, to place it care- 
fully in the new pit, covering wp the roots with a quantity of good 
moult or manure,” And modern practice has shown that a close 
adherence to the above rules will ensure snecess in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred; for, by a proper selection of trees and soil, by 
eareful mauipulation and quick removal, and a moderate amount of 
subsequent attention, 1b 1s almost impossible to sclect the wrong 
season for transplanting large evergreens, though the end of the 
summer or the early autumn is undoubtedly the best, and next to 
that the spring. LDicelduons trees, algo, may be thus safely trans- 
planted at any time, except just at the height of the growing season, 
A warn, most aol, with a careful watering and liberal mulching, 
will censure the safety of largze evergreens, even though they may be 
removed in the middle of summer, 

The machines employed in the removal of live trees of large dimen- 
sions have varied greatly ln construction, and as most of them were 
made to carry the trees in an upright position, they were generally 
unwieldy in size. That employerl by Lonis XTY. in transplanting 
trees Iram Versailles to the Bois de Boulogne was long afterwards 
shows as the wonder of itsage. The transplanting machime of Brown, 
n celebrated landscape 
gardener of the last | 
century, was among mae 
the first constructed to 
earry the trees In a 
horizontal position ; 
quil wt was with a 
machine of this kind 
that Sir iieury Stewart 
effected the wonclerful 
transformation in his 
park and grounds at 
Allanton, in Seotland, 
somewhere about the 
Leginuing of the pre- 
sent century. In ¢con- 
struction, his machine re 55 Need a : : e 
very much resembled the ~ janker” or ‘‘jigger,” now so extensively 
usecl in clearing falls of timber. It consisted of along and strong 
pole fixed to an iron axle, and mounted wpen high wheels, At the 
opposite end of the pole was a small wheel ae, eset ee a 

ivot, and which was removable at pleasure. After ee tree pee 
properly prepared, tle machine aes Spier eae ry - aes 
upright againat the trink, to whic 1 the pole was mrm fra ‘ . bh 
affixing cords to the extremity, the tree was somewnat forcibly 
wrenched from the soil, occasionally at the expense of a considerable 
number of its roote and smailer fibres. A horse was then attached 
to the axle of the machine, the roots and branches being tied np to 
prevent further Ieecrauae guile ropes were put on, and the tree was 

its new quarters. 

se aeeat cs attended the dexierous uae of the above 
machine, preference is now generally given to those which re a 
trues i Mn erect position, with either a small oralarge ball of earth 
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A,—lind view of Trausplanting Machine. 


attached. In the practice of Brown both the head and the roots of 
the tree were much cut away and mutilated ; in that of Sir Henry 
Stewart both were left as entire as possible. In the latter case a 
trench was opened at a considerable distance from the bole, and by 
means of the '* tree-picker” the soil was carefully reinoved from be- 
tween the roote, which were afterwards wrapped up to preserve them 
from injury. The tap-root was severed, and some of the other large 
straggling roots were cut away. 

For the safe removal of trees with either large or small balls of 
earth attached, the machine shown i the accompanying illustration 
is admirably adapted, <A repre- 
gents an end view, Ba view of the 
rnachine from above, and C a side 
view with the tree in position for 
removal. These ilustrations sa 
clearly show the principles of the 
construction and working of the 
machine that a lengthened deserip- 
tion is unnecessary, In order to 
obtain a proper command of the 
ball a trench ia opened out around 
it at a distance proportioned to 
the stze of the tree, and of sufficient 
depth to undermine most of the 
roots. Lron bars are next driven 
twuderneath the ball parallel with 
each other; stout packing boards 
are placed around the ball and 
well braced together ; chains are 
attached to the bara and mice 
ropes to the trunk of the tree or 
the lower branches; the windlasses 
are put in motion ; the tree beme 
raised high enough to enable it to 
twavel safcly over the land, a horse 
is put into the shafts, and the 
machine with its load ia brought 
immediately over the prepared stta, 
when the whole is lowered into 
position, the boards and chains 
removed, and bara withdrawn. In 
this manuer trees of from 12 ft, 
to 15 f6. high, and 8 ff. te 10 ft. im the spread of their branches, 
nay be removed with a small bail; and others from 15 ft. te 30 fk, 
in height, with a proportionate head, with a large hall. ft may 
scarcely be necessary to observe that to prevent accidents all mate- 
rials used in chains, ropes, &¢., should be of the best quality, In 
raising trees with a large ball stout planks should also be placed 
under the wheels of the 
transplantingmachine, 
which may otherwise 
sink deeply inte the 





B.— View of Transplanting Machine 
from above. 







Z ieee soil. The conditions 
Ra a F ce i , ; U pen which the Bile - 
SSN cessful transplanting 
As Hi of jarge trees mainly 

aS SEE Lian eK LG 4 2.47" 
i Berooprrrecg cea ta: zB oe - Ist, selec 
alate tion } 2nd, preparation ; 





ard, removel; 4th, re- 
pisoting : and = 45th, 
and by 10 means least, 
after treatment. 
I.—The selection of 
a tree is not less im- 


: ae ee ortant than that of a 
suitable goil in which to placeit, And five tute growth of the 


tree will depend very much upon the nature of the subsoil. Tf poe. 
sible, no tree should be removed into a poorer soil than the one in 
which it was reared ; but, by a proper preparation of the lanl, by 
trenching and drainage, and a liberal use of good composts, defects 
in the soit may to some extent be remedied. For situations of con- 
siderable exposure, such as those generally occupied by single trees 
a tolerably stout trunk with a fair thickness of bark, a compact anil 
eager aaa aur eine of fibrows roots, are the main easen- 
inl. IENOUt Mm0st OF these protecting pr ti i ‘ 
cannot be iooked for, : ep ROE eS ag erone Grown 

It. Trees intended for removal from sheltered spots should be so 
opened out and exposed beforehand as to secure a gradual thickening 
of the bark and a hardening of the sap vessels, as well as a proper 
density of head. Then a trench should be ent round them at a 
sufficient distance to preserve a considerable portion of the roota 
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intact, BHuch trench to be afterwarda filled up with a good and 
moderatel a compost, In the course of two or three years 
this will be filled with an abundance of fibrous roots, At the 
samme time aome good marmire may be scattered over the whole 
space between the trench and the trunk. If the head requires any 
pening to balance if, now ia the time to perform the operation ; 

ut the less the cutting of branches the better for the tree. A 
preper preparation of the soil consists in a thorongh trenching and 
draining where necessary, with the addition of some quicklime and 
clayey matter for Hght lands, mild lime and sandy soil for the 
aluminous, and quicklime with peat Moss for loamy iands. But 
where the transplanter has the advantage of a soil combining the 
adhesiveness of the aluminous with the friability of the siliceous 
he is fairly independent of all previous preparation beyond holing 
for the reception of the tree, 

Til. During removal the 
preatest care must be taken 
not to injure the head, 
break the bark, or unneces- 
sarily amputate or lacerate 
the roota, <A trench should 
be opened outside that pre- 
viously cut round the raots, 
ao that the newly-formed 
fibrous roots may be taken 
up uninjured. Where the 
jJanker is used and the roots 
are laid bare the greatest 
eare should be taken to 
preserve them as entire as 
possible, anc as the unbear- 
ing proceeds the smallest 
Hbres shonld be carefully 
handled and turned in to- 
wards the trunk. When 
the tree is removed with 2 
ball of earth every precan- 
tien should be taken to get 
well under the roots, to se- 
cure all, packing as tightly 
as possible, and to move 
slowly amd carefully over 
the ground, 

IV. The soil below shoul 
be well consolidated before 
the tree is lowered upon it, 
and if the bed be made 
Blightly concave or some- 
what disked so much the 
better. All strage@ling 
roots should be carefully 
arranged by hand, and torn 
ones cut of with a clean 
section, Where the tree is 
removed without the ball, 
the soil thrown in among 
the roots should be fluely 
pulverized, and only small 
quantities added at one 
time, the roots being ar- 
ranged in trers according to 
their positions upon the col- 
lum. In order to fill up 
all spaces, water may from 
time to time be dashed on 
with considerable force. 
This will carry the fine 
earth underneath better 
than either nou or 
ramining. With a well balanced head a tree properly placed will 
seldom require the artificial support of stakes and cords, The thickest 
and heaviest side of the head may with advantage be turned to the 
principal exposure. A good ramming after the turf is laid on will 
be beneficial. 

¥V. Mulching will generally be found the best after-treatment for 
trees of a large size. Too much watering often does mischief, but 
when applied it should be thoroughly done. The roots of the Oak, 
Beech, Birch, and some other trees are very susceptible of drought 
and of frosts after removal, Wherever upon very wet and retentive 
gOila tha trees are at first merely pitted or holed in, the spaces around 
should reeeive a good trenching during the following season to permit 
of the extension of the rootlets, and provision for carrying away Te- 

dundant water should be made at the same time. 


Pluckley, Hent, A, d, BuBRows, 





(i—Side view of Transplanting Machine with tree in position. 





EVIL RESULTS OF FOREST DESTRUCTION. 


Tur immense rush into the great Wheat fields of the north-west of 
America is justly a subject of gratulation for a hungry world; but 
do the people of the United States in peneral, and of Minnesota m 
particular, understand what the effect is likely to be on the forests, 
which are so essential to the welfare of every civilised country? 
The people scattered on the limitless praivies understand very well 
that forests are not created in a day, and that if is far eamer to pre- 
serve those already grown than to raise new ones. Minnesota 
has now prohably 10,000 square miles of forests, growing oi 
lands uot otherwise considered very valuable ; but the fact that they 
have produced, and are still capable of producing, good timber, shows 
that these lands are by no means the least valuable part of the 
State, Are they now being justly dealt by’ This is a question of 
nationalimportance, and one 
vitally important to the in- 
habitants of the prairies. To 
any ane who visits a logging 
camp im the north-western 
or central part of the State, 
both the present waste and 
the future danger are ob- 
vious, ‘Two-thirds of every 
tree felled for lumber is left 
where it falls, tao become 
kindling wood for future 
forest fires, destined to con- 
sume from ten to twenty 
times ag inuch famber as is 
lloated downthe rivers. This 
process has only to be car- 
ried on a few years fo make 
an end of the lumber busi- 
ness, and leave nothing but 
tall blackened stumps amid 
herbage and brush, which 
gradually become overgrown 
and formed into prairies. OF 
all graveyards, there is none 
so doleful and desolate as a 
cremated forest. Ina hun- 
dived or more years If may 
become a smiling Wheat 
field, but jn the meantime it 
remains au awiul monament 
of human folly, 

The Government creates 
au railroad corporation, é1- 
dows if with timber land, 
and allows rt to ravage as rt 
pleases, at the risk of burn- 
ing up all that the Govern- 
ment itself desires to retain, 
Government officers take 
some pains to stop the 
stealing of timber, but they 
adopt no satisfactory mea- 
sures for the preservation 
of the forests, though every 
square mile would well re- 
pay the aalary of a ian to 
watch it, andl see that 
nothing is either wasted 
oc burnt wnnecessarily. 
The forests of the State 
are generally mterspersed 
with lakea and meadows, 
furnishing abundant foort 
for cattle, and in these forests settlements might very easily be 
formed, which, by the aid of the animals in keeping down the 
luxurious growthe of Grasses and Watercresses, would preserve the 
young-crowing timber on the public lands from destruction either by 
fire or by Irresponsible marauders. Such settlements should be m 
sufficient numbers to use up or export for fuel all these parts of trees 
which are not considered fit for the saw-mill. By a wise and efficient 
policy of protection, the forest lands of Minnesota would support a 
considerable population, and supply a continually increasing amount 
of the most valuable building materials. for Natave, with a little 
assistance, always improves upon herself, and though 1t js impossible 
to conceive any subject more worthy of the immediate attention of 
the rer aap and thororoughly scientific representatives of the 
people, they at the present time have not been suffictently aroused to 
the importance of preserving what purifies the air which men breathe, 
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prevents the rivers from drying up, repairs and mainly builds the 
houses, aud supplies fuel for the mmates, Shistory records numerous 
instances of countries rendered uninhabitable by being denuded of 
trees; and years ago Lindley adducad many cases from France of 
the wells of a whole district drying up, Olive crops failing, inunda- 
tious occurring, and many other calamities following the reckless 
destruction of forests. A. J, Burrows, 


NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TREES, SHRUBS, & WOODLANDS. 


The Snowdrop Tree on Light Sotl.—Mr. George Paul 
informs us that a small bush of this tree has flowered freely in his 
nursery at Hugh Beech, where the soil is light; whereas in the 
Cheshunt Nurseries, in the richer and stronger soil, old specimens of 
the same tree have never bloomed. We have before noticed the tree 
flower well on poor light soils. Perhaps this has something ta do 
with the fact thatitis ao aeldom seen for atree of such singular 
beanty. 


Moving Hollies.—Apropos of the moving of Hollies, it may be 
interesting to note that a number of these plants, which were sent 
to the Agricultural Show at Kilbumn by Mr. George Paul, and 
which remained there ten days or so, look now quite healthy in their 
quarters. The changes were equivalent to two tranaplantings at 
midsummer, 


Leafage of the Oak and Ash (p. 86}—Did any one ever 
know the Ash in leaf earlier than the Qak? I have not. I have 
watched the two trees for many years, and have always found 
that the Oak is earlier than the Ash by one, two, or even three 
weeks. It should be remarked that where the Oak can root 
deeply the Ash can do the same; therefore, the same influences 
operate upon the roots, and consequently upon the trees in either 
cage, Aga tule, too, 1f is found that tress are more snaceptible 
of leaf action than of root action, or, to put the case more clearly, 
of leaf mAuenees than of root influences. This is seen in the 
case of a plant that haa tts head under glass and its roota in the 
open air, the extra warmth found in the house promoting growth 
weeks earher than would be the case 1 both head anc roota were 
in the open air.—aA. D, 


Magnolia, granudifiora.—tThis is undoubtedly the finest of all 
our wall or pillar plants. The south front of the mangion here is 
completely covered with creepers, bit towering above all, and cloth- 
ing the lofty pillars that aupport the central porch, 1s this Magnolia, 
beautiful as regards its shining foliage even in the depth of win- 
tar, but doubly se now, when covered with masses of buds m various 
stages of expansion, quite loading the atmosphere with fragrance. 
Unhke many of our most showy climbers, that so quickly fade, 
owing to their blooms all expanding simultaneoualy, this Magnolia 
coutinues to expand for many weeks in sueceasion; in fact, the 
autumn frosts generally cut otf the latest crop of blooms. I am 
well aware that many complamta of fowerless Magnolias are heard 
annnally, and I would recommend any one wishing particularly io 
flower this fine wall plant to nete the conditions under which onra 
succeed so well, They are planted in the sorl uncer onr terrace 
walk, which, from constant tratiic, ia aa hard as soil can possibly 
become, and, being a naturally clayey loam, it fakes the stoutest of 
tools even to move rt when once itis well consolidated. The aspect 
is full sowth, on the eteep elope of a hill, so that the sun's raya are 
concentrated, uot only by the huge building behind, but by the huli, 
clothed with trees, beyond, so as to effectually shut oub the north 
winds. Yet, during the late long winter and still more inclement 
spring, we lad afull share of frost, so that Myrtles, Mscallonias, 
and aimilar dwarf plants beneath the Magnolia, were: very much cut 
itp. But, beyond losing a good many leaves, the result is rather 
heneficial thau otherwise, aa the long period of reat has apparently 
induced a more than waual display of bloom bada.—J. Groom, 
Linton Purk, Jdfaidstone. 


Olea ilicifolia.—Thiais a beautiful evergreen shrub, somewhat 
like the Holly, with very dark sveen foliage, and a good close habit. 
Tt is perfostly hardy in Mr. George Paul's nursery at High Beech tm 
Epping Forest, and promises to be, and ts, a first-rate evergreen. The 
variegated kind is well known, but this green form is much hand- 
gomer, and more valuable for general planting. 


Variegated Tulip Tree.—We notice this in Mr. George 
Paul's nursery af High Beech. The variegation Is for the most part 
a marginal band, which leaves the greater part of the surface of 
the leaf green and healthy, therefore this ishkely to be what is cailed 
a “good varievation,” az distinguished from those which end in 
(lisease or death, 

Azalea amocena.—wWe have long known this pretty little shrub 
to he qnite hardy, although it ig so often grown in greenhouses, and 
so frequently forced; but we have not secn it grown so well as a 





‘sidered fortunate, 


hardy shrub as in Mr, George Paul’s nursery at High Beech, Thers 
it forms neat little bushes from about 15 in, to 18im. high, and is quite 
a sheet of flowers in sprmg. We hear that a white variety of this 
valuable dwarf shrub is In cultivation, and if so it will be a great . 
gain, The plant deserves a place in the rock garden, as well as 
among choice dwarf shrubs. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
PINKS AND CARNATIONS.* 


CARNATIONS are said to have been introduced into England in an im. 
proved form from Poland by Gerarde in 1597, and 380 distinct sorts 
aré reported to have been grown in this country in 1676. Hoge and 
Maddock were the first to take up the cultivation of this fine Lower 
with the intention of raising seedlings and producing plants for sale. 
Good seedlings at that date were few and far between compared with 
what are produced now-a-days, thanks to cheap glass end other 
modem improvements of our time. Hogg stated that a florist who 
succeeded in raising six good Carnations in his lifetime was to be con- 
This, compared with what has been done by such 
raisers as Headley, Turner, May, Hscoper, and others, shows the 
vast progress that is being made in the production of new kinds—even 
taking into account that Carnations are not grown nearly so much as 
they cought ta be. Beginners should commence with the moat 
vigorous and cheap varieties, as many of the prize sorta have been 
propagated from layers for the last thirty or forty years, and there- 
fore much of their original vigour is lost. Carnations should be planted 
in well prepared ground, into which hag been worked plenty of good 
old manure ; injshort, the nearer the ground is half-and-half, Ze, half 
sciland half manure, the better they will grow and Hower. They 
should he planted from 12 in, to 14 in, apart, so as to afford room 
for layering every shoot, and they should be staked as soon as they 
start to spindle up, as the flower-atems are very brittle, If for 
competition, the buds must .be thinned according to the strength 
and character of the variety, and before expanding many of the 
sorta require a piece of hast tied round the pods, giving it only a 
single knot, so that as the flower opens the bast slips gently of ; 
they should also have a stiff paper card cut up to the centre put 
round the bloom, ag as to keep tt in form. Glooma for competition 
require to be protected from rain and bright sunshine. Layering 
ought to be commenced as soon as the flowers are on the wane, and 
the layers require to be as Irttle handled or dressed as possible. In fact, 
it 18 much better neither to clear the shoots of leaves nor ent the 
tops off the foliage, but just to give the stems a nick half-way 
through and then tarn up the tops for }in. orao. After pergin 
them down, cover with 4 in. of sharp pit or river sand mixed wt. 
a httle fresh loam, and give them a slight watering through a fine- 
rosed watering-pot every evening when the weather is dry for two 
ov three weeks, Uf layered early, they will be reoted in three or 
four weeks, when they can be removed and the se ongety planted 
out in beda. If the winter is very severe, they should be slightly: 
rotected with branches, mata, or a alicht mulching of stable litter, 
he smaller plants can be potted for sale, and if for home use they 

may be kept either in small pots or set in cold frames close to the 
glass, where they can at all times have plenty of light and air 
during winter; nothing is worse for thera than a close frame or 
house. The frames in which I have wintered thousands of planta 
have had a current of air blowing through a ventilator 1 m, wide 
back and front under the sash, even when the thermometer indi- 
cated 22° of frost: and yet I have not lost a single plant, and have 
not had a single spot visible on the foliage of any of the plants thug 
treated. 


Modes of Raising Carnations,—lIf from cuttings, they 
require to be about # in, or 4 in, in length, and they should be put 
into pots or a cold frame in yery sandy loam, and not subjected to 
much heat. They should, however, be supplied with plenty of 
water, shaded, and kept close for a few weeks. If put in a cold 
frame in September they will ba found well rooted in spring. Tree 
Carnations, a class of the greatest use for winter, spring, and early 
summer decoration, are best raised by mesna of cuttmgs. They 
can either be grown im pots or in a cool preenhouse border, where 
they can be subjected to Hess of light and air; and, for winter 
work, a little fire-heat will prove beneficial. In thig class there is 
no lack of fine varieties, thanks to the labours of Mr. Robertson, 
Seacot, Leith, who has raised many thousands of seedlings, and who 
has heen fortunate encugh to have secured a number of gems of 
rarious colours (both selfs and stripes}. If raised from seed, they 
should be sown in pots or in a cold frame in May and June, and the 


* Read ata late meeting of the Scottish Horlicultural Association, by 
Janes Grieve, Filrig Fark, Gdinburgh. 
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young plants should be pricked out when about 2 in. in height, 
hese will make bushy plants fit to plant out in September ; they 
will stand the winter with a alight protection, and flower the follaw- 
ung season, All small and weak seedlings ought to be potted and 
lkept i a cold frame, as it is very often the case that the finest 
varieties are oltained from such seedlings, 

Enemies of the Carnation.—Wireworms must be carefully 
sought for at potting and planting-out time; Potato or Carrot baits 
put into the pots or beds should be looked over every (lay and all the 
wireworms killed, We have ourselves to blame in some measure for 
the ravages committed by such pests, aa we use all sorts of soil if 
Bupposed to he new or fresh, All ground may be considered to be 
new if none of the same tribe of planta has been grown on it before, 
and by using plenty of good old manure from a spent hot-bed we can 
easily make 1 fit for crops of all kinda. 


Classes and Properties of the Carnation. — Ist, 
Flakes, i¢c., flowers with two colours, the stripes running through 
the petals lengthwise ; 2nd, Bizarres, .¢., flowers striped with not 
lesz than taro colours and the ground cclour, meking m ali a three- 
eolaured flower; $rd, Pieotees, which can be etther white, yellow, 
alate, or any other shade, with an edge round each petal of a distinct 
colour, broad or narrow, the flowers being free from all spots or 
blotches on the surface; 4th, Tree Carnations, which are profuse 
- flowerersa of various colours, and free from all bursting of the fower- 
pods; Sth, Cloves; thia im a class of selfi-coloured flowers, much 
admired for their fragrance, profusion of bloom, and hardiness ; the 
form of the flower should be half a bali, the petals large, broad, and 
of fine substance, and quite smooth on the edges; the colours should 
be rich, clear, and avell defined, and the petals smooth and without 


eontusion, 
The PinE. 


Pinks are considered to have been produced from Dianthus del. 
toides and 7. plumarius, beth natives of thts country. They are 
therefore much hardier and dwarfer than the Carnation, and produce 
flowera in the greatest abundance, In order to grow them well for 
show purposes, the ground requires to be very mch and well prepared 
the year beforehand, and to be planted early in autumn as soon as 
they can be got rooted after August 12, They cau be grown to creat 
perfection when planted 9in, by Qin. plant from plant everyway. Hf the 
winter is very severe, they are none the worse for a little litter being 
Pe over them, especially alter the new year before the days become 

ong and bright, and cold east winds and slight frosts occur at night, 
In apring the beds in whieh they are grown will be much improved 
by stirring their surface a ttle, and giving them a top-dressing of 
fine old manure and a slight dusting of guano, As they push up their 
flower-sptkes they should be stalked, and if for competition the buds 
should be thinned, as a number of yarieties produce buds too freely. 
Flowers for competttion require to be shaded from rain and bright 
sunshine, . 

Where seat is wanted they should be protected from wet, and as 
the flowers decay the withered petals should be removed, as they 
encourage damp, and also form a harbour for insects, Seed requires 
to be sown early m June in pots, ow in the open ground, and saved 
only from some of the finest and most constant varieties, such as 
have a vigorous hardy hahit of growth. J have found it advan- 
tageous to knee or sightly break the flower-stems, an operation 
whichinduces the pocdstofill better. Finksare alsoeasily propagated by 
pipings or layers. Pipings can be taken off when the b oon 1s0n the 
decline and put into a spent hotbed or cold frame, where they should 
be kept close and well watered, and shaded for fifteen or twenty 
days. J have also been very successful in reoting them in sand and 
water. in fiats in a greenhouse or frame. When rooted it is best to 
prick them off into a frame or store-bed until they are wanted for 
sale or for planting out. They are easily layered, and layers make 
strong plants sooner than pipings. Seeds may be sown early in June 
either im pots, frames, or in the open ground. At present I have 
hetween 2000 and 3000 seedlings from lin. to 2in. nheight. These 
i will pliant outin August or September, and they will flower the 
following July, when I expect to be able to select a number for pro- 
pagation and proving, ag ecedlings, which look well im the seed-beds, 
often turn ont, when propagated, to be of very little value. Good 
Finks should be large, the petals smooth, of fine substance, and 
very constant m therr marking, and not too full, so as to tause con- 
fusion and spoil the symmetry of the bloom, 

There ia also a class of Pinks suitable for forcing of the preatest 


service to thosc who require flowers of fine quality and fragrance 


early in spring or summer. These are all very free flowerers and 
vigorous and branching in habit. The flowers are both self striped 
and belted + nor must I omit the Mule Finks, a class for border de- 
coration too well known te need description. Concerning Alpine 
kinds, which are principally grown in pots or in the rock garden, i 
will only mention that Diaut us alpinus neglectus and D, dentosus 
are too good to be lost sight of, 


Lastof all Y must say a few words in praise of Sweet Williams 
single and double. They are generally sown in May, June, and 
July, and planted out in autumn or spring, and they will flower 

roiucely when a year old. Thereis a large number of varieties of 
Sweet Williams in ecnltivation, but those known as Auricula-eyed 
are the finest. The heads and pips of fowers should be large ancl 
smooth, and the colour denze and bright. There is also a sub-species 
knownas Dianthusnigrescens, with very dark foliage and rich crimson 
self-coloured flowers, Planta of this when in full bloom studded 
with whrte anthers havea fine appearance, There are also a good many 
sorte which are generally propagated by cuttings ; the double variety 
of nigrescens is a dwarf and dense-prowing plant. From a hybrid 
which I have raised between the Sweet William and the Pmk 1 
obtained some seed, and from this I have raised a number of good 
and distinct varieties. 


MAKING AND PLANTING BROCKWORK, 


THE making of rockwork on which to cultivate reck and alpine 
plants, and also as an example of good taste and variety in the 
garden, is a labour often undertaken, but one which is vary difficnit 
to execute. Legions of examples of reckwork are to be found all 
over the country—indeed, in most gardens—in move or less good or 
bad taste, from the offensive heaps of vitrifactions from brick and 
glass works, to the admirable imitations of stratified rocks on a large 
scale executed by Pulham, with the assistance of the masou’s art 
and plenty of cement. Indeed, so good is the imitation that one might 
faney the quarry brought bodily into the garden, as they move houses 
in America. The best specimens of artificial rackwork are generally 
to be found where the natural rock and rock scenery are most abun- 
dant—where Nature’s materiala are at hand, and where Nature is 
near io show the way. ‘The worst specimens, on the other hand, are 
io be sean where the difficulties of site and materials are the greatest 
—where the products of the glasaworks are pressed into the service, 
and where the site would be more suggestive of a brick-yard than 
ofarock garden. J think one srand fower-show at least can be re- 
merabered—an international one—where the rockwork was made of 
coke. Between Pulham, on the one hand, and the coke rockery on 
the other, there 1s room for many varteties of the art and mystery of 
rock making, and the gap is well filled up. When a rockery is to be 
made, two primary objects should be kept in view. The first ts, that 
the fabric to he constructed shall be pleasing to the eye, and harmo- 
nise with its surroundings,—that it should not look toy-like, too av- 
tificial or Incongruous, but be an agreeable feature in the garden; 
aud the second is, that it be so constructed that it shall be suitable 
for the growth of the plants desired to be cultivated on it. A rockery 
may be a first-rate imitation of a real rock or cliff, showmg the dips, 
stratification, and other features, aud yet offering but small facility 
for the introrluction of plants, thus favouring one of the objects at 
the expense of the other—just as macnificent conservatories are 
sometimes burlt in which plants can only languish, 

In order that a rockery may not be offensive or Incongruous the 
site must be well chosen. Pyramids of stones on a fat surface, an 
amphitheatre, symmetrically arranged, fronting a shrubbery or in 
the corner of @ terrace, or in any geometrical position adjoining 
buildings, are instances of positions where reckwork would be out 
of place. But given an abruptly sloping natural dechvity—if addl- 
joining water all the better, and if the aspect can be varied by 
bencing round an angle, better still—there a rockery may be made. 
The site may even be artificially improved in deepening the slope, by 
adding to its height with soil or planting, We do not think that it 
is at all necessary that a rockery should be an exact copy of nature 
in any of its forma—either of stratified rocks or the many forms in 
which the detritus of rock is found. A tasteful piece of rockwerlk 
may be made without any very close imitation of nature,—just as 
a landscape can be thrown on canvas by the painter which at 
once pleases the eye of taste, artificial though it be, by the trathful 
look there is about it. A certain amount of Nature's cnidance must 
be aclmitted, as a matter of course; for instance, irregularity and 
variety, as if by chance, an orderly disorder in which, like Hanilet’s 
madness, “‘ there must be method.*’ The materials must be natural 
fragments of rock—not water-worn stones, or stones with any indica- 
tion of the quarry about them: unstratified reck we like the best, 
These can be s0 arranged that an endless variety of little terraces 
and recesses, and pockets and ridges, from base to summit, can be 
made to suit any yariety of plants, from the shallow-rooting Saxi- 
frages to the deep-rootang Gunnera. Overhanging ledges can be 
made, with recesses for shade-loving plants, In short, in the eon- 
struction, our second object proposed—that of preparing suitable 
ee for the plants desived to be cultivated—mnet ever be kept 
IM mmf, 

The most of our European Alpine plants require a permanently 
moist soil, as every one knows who has trudged the mountain slopes 
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in search of plants, although many do prefer a scanty soil on cool 
roeks—which meaus that no position exists which may not beselected 
by some plant where to live and thrive, as witness the stone-and-lime 
wallseen from our windy, covered with Aspleninma, Scolopendriums, 
Ceterach, Drabas, Ianarias, and many more things eqcally green, if 
with names more homely. Some require the cool moisture of running 
water always among their roota, as the Parnassia, Narthecium, or 
Pingaicula ; and if a trickle can be conveyed over some part of the 
rockwork, it will be the one source of success in many instances. 
some will require asharp shingly soil, asthe Dianthus, which can be 
supplied in the shape of the smaller broken chips of the rock, giving 
an opportunity of varying the construction of the surface. Some 
plants require a stiff, holding soil, such as the Primulas, which can he 
supplied in httle flat terraces formed to catch all the rains. Others, 
aa the dwarf Veronteas, such as taurica, will thrive on dry, sloping 
ledges; the various Thymes, Aubrietias, Hrodiums, and some Gera- 
ninms, ave Of tla class, Many of the smaller shribs are most appro- 
priate as rock plants. Ivica of the finer class, such as the variegated, 
may be made to creep over large blocks, or the pretty Ampelopsis 
Verteli in the saine way. Mullenbeckia complexa, which has stood 
the late winter on the rockery, is a choice plant for fringing a ledge. 
The Kilmarnock Weeping Willow, in a dwarl form, will spread its 
long, slender branches over some peak, as well as the Savina and 
Periwinkles, Rock-roses, and Genistas, and many more of a woody 
character, 

We Lave been supposing the rockery te be on a somewhat enlarged 
stale; of course its extent and form inust be determined by the re- 
quirements of the owner, and the nature of the position ¢ be occupied, 
It may be curved either outwards or inwards, it may be of a long 
ridge shape and undulated, or it may be inthe form of a group of hills 
and valleys, and necd not after all cover an extravagant area, or 


require by any means an extravagant amount of stones. One of the - 


best managed of this last kind whieh we have seen is in the 
grounds at Down House, Dorset. Whatever be the shape, if the 
rockery has any pretension to be anything more than a mere toy 
by the side of a walk, provision must be made to give access to 
the different parts, i order to be able to clean it and attend to 
the plants, and particularly that the owner may conveniently at 
any time enjoy an examination of lus plants. This can be managed 
by tntroducing a pathway, curving and undulating about among 
the different compartments. ‘These pathways can be made a feature 


of the roekery itself, and far from spoiling its appearance, can . 


be made an improvement. The pathway itself, of course’ made 
with pieces of rock, should be planted with Sedums, or Stellaria, 
or prostrate Pyrethrum, or any creeping plants not easily de- 
stroyed. Sometimes a rockery can be made more imposing, if the 
scale is large, by having groups of the smaller Pines planted on 
the higher parts, such as Pinus Pinea, Abies orientalis, or any of 
the dwarter, pendulous forms of Abies excelsa, or plants of the 
common Sumach, Spirea Lindleyana, or indeed any of the Spirmas, 
where they would not interfere with the well-being of the choicer 
Plants below, When a rockery abuts upon Grass, it is always 
well to have a narrow margin of rough gravel following the un- 
dulations of the base, for the sake of tidiness.—The Gardener, 





NEW MUSAS. 


Lx the ‘Catalogue of New Plants, &&c.,”’ recently issued by MM. 
Salviati, of Florence, fhe following Sumatran Musas are aunounced 
as being ready for clistribution : 


Musa sumatrana (Beccari).—This elecant aud quite new 


Banana-tree grows wild m the virgin forests of Sumatra, along with 


the wouderful Amorphophallus Titanum. Its elongated foliage is of 
a sea-green colour, and even in the young specimens it ia elegantly 
striped with maroon-red. [fi proiluces bunches of cylindrical curved 
fruits, from 2m. to 4d in. long of the size of one’s Little finger. Its 
fowers are unknown ; but the apecies is well distinguished among all 
those which produce failing fruits, by its flattencd seeds, with sharp 
and irregularly tooth: edees, It is a very ornamental plant, on 
account of its beantiful foliage, and will succeed on the open ground 
in summer. 


Musa troglodytarum.—tThe name given to this plant is most 
appropriate, for if is the Banana tree of the first inhabitants of the 
Torests, #¢. the apes, The fruita of these plants, which culture has 
rendered exquisite and nourishing, are filled in the wild state with 
an naeeniar sib quantity of seals, which, although enveloped in a 
sinall quantify of aweet and agrecahle pulp, render them unservice- 
thle for human nourishment, The present species is of the greatest 
interest: for while those cultivated under the names of Musa 
Sapicotum, paradisiaca, rosacea, &c., are forms produced by culture, 
and da not give seeds, this species is still in the primitive state: and 
those which man has known how to ameliorate and transform into 


very useful planta, are doubtless derived from the latter. The seeda 
have been gathered on Mt, Singalang, in the island of Sumatra, at 
the height of 5000 ft. above the level of the sea, where the ther- 
mometer in the morning fell to + 10° or + 12° {from 50° to 55° Falir, j. 
lt is a species of great scicntifie mterest, and its beautiful form and 
auperb leaves rencer it ornamental in gardens, since it will contri- 
bute munch to ther outdoor decoration during summer, 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Bocconia cordata.—This isatruly noble plant for shrubbery 
borders or the wild garden. Its beantiful foliage alone has a grand 
Appearance, but when surmounted by tufts of large, feathery, spire- 
like Howes, it forms a conspicuous and noble ornament fo any 
garden, Itis of very easy culture, and when once planted soon in- 
creases so as to form large clumps by means of its spreading under- 
ground roots, With us it grows from 7 ft. to 8 ft, ugh; for mixing 
with large masses of shrubs itis invaluable, as if comes inte bloom 
atter moat of the flowering shrubs are over, and RIVES a cheerful look 
to what would otherwise Gs a sombre mass of follare.—J. G, 


Sempervivums.—My plant, supposed to be &. Pomelli at the 
late Manchester Show, has at last flowered, and Mr. Baker pro- 
nounces it to be &. arachnoidenm majus. When this plant was first 
alluded to at St. Alban’s Court (Wol. XV., p. 492), it was represented 
to be a variety of 5S. arachnuoidenm, with a good deal of red on the 
rosettes,—_L, JENKINS, Newton Nurseries, Chester, 


Canterbury Bells.—These comparatively neglected flowers 
are capable of very good effects.. We have a good many planted in 
mixed beds and shrubbery borders, and at present they make a fine 
csplay, loaded as they are with large white and blue bells. They 
should be treated as biennials ; and by sowing a bed every year, and 
transplanting them in due course to their permanent flowering 
quarters, one may ensure a fine display, let the season prove ever so 
ailyerse.—}, G, 


Stevenson's Blue Lobelia.—IiIn a season by no means 
favourable for bedding plants, this has been. most effective. We have 
a double line of if mm ribbon borders, two hundred yards in leugth, 
and it forms the most brilliant mass of deep blue imaginable. The 
plants were all raised from cuttings early in spring, putting about 
200 in an ordinary cutting box, andas soon as struck hardening them 
off, and tranaplanting them into cold frames until required fdr 


. plapting.—J, Groom, Linton Park, 


Amaryllis longifolia alba, (syn. Crinum capense album}. 


. —Planta of this fine Amaryllid in the Newton Nurseries, Chester, 


havé withstood the severity of the past winter in the open ground 
and are now flowering profusely. The flower-stems ave some 24 ft. in 
height, and on one spike alone [counted some thirty flower-bads, 


"several of which are now fully expanded. It is growing in a deep 


rich gandy loam, which it seems to thoroughly enjoy. Tt makes au 
excellent companion for somé of the earlier flowering Lilies and 
sinilar plants in the mixed border.—¥. J. 


The Flame Nasturtium at High Beech.—Tropeclum 
epeciostim, of which we hear so much as a brilliant ormament to 
Seotch houses and gardens, has been crown in a most interesting 
way in Mr, George Paul’s nursery ab High Beech. Mr. Pani hasa 
long row of it in the best condition parallel with a Yew hedge. 
Stakes are leant against the Yew hedge, up which the shoots of the 
Nasturtium grow, and, by-and-by, they will mingle with the Yew. 
In such a position their wreathed scarlet flowers will be very attrac- 
tive. The plants are beginning to flower now, and a Httle later on 
they will probably form one of the most beautiful of garden pictures. 


Ornamental Grasses.—These are now so largely used in the 
dressing of epergnes, vases, &c., that the cominittee of the Ealing 
Horticultural Society do good service to those who have a taste for 
domestic floriculiure, by offering prizes for the best collections of 
six kinds of Grasses, shown In bunches. It is very evident that wild 
Grasaes, let them be everso fresh and good, have little chance against 
cultivated Grasses, ag amongatthese are many that are very beautiful. 
The amall and exceedingly elegant Agrostis nebulosa is one of the 
most charming ; and there are few who would not find it worth 
their while to crow afew large pots or pans of some half-dozen kinds, 
thinning ont the pen ad with plenty of room the floral heada are 
much prettier and better developed than if crowded. I think it is 
worthy the attention of cominittees of flower shows to consider the 
desirability of offering prizes for Grasses in pots rather than in 
bunches, a8 this would enable the usefulness of many kinds for 
greenhouse decoration to be fully displayed. Sorts that grow from 
12 in, to 18 in. in height would be the most suitable ; they should he 
grown in frames near the light, to prevent undue height, and should 
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have plenty of water. Would (rrasses are thia scason unusually fine 
and abundant. A walk amidst ficlds and roral janes, collecting 
sunplea in bunches of all tlie kinds that are worth gathering, would 
olfer to many & pleasant aml profitable way to pass leisure hours. 
Gathered now, they need fulldrying, and then they may be employed 
for vase and flower decoration all through the next winter,— 
A. D. 


SCENE IN THE LATE MR. HEWITTSON’S GARDEN 
AT WEYBRIDGE. 

TRUE taste in the garden is unhappily much rarer than many people 
suppose. Noamount of expense, rich collections, good cultivation, 
large gardens, and plenty of glasa will suffice ; all these and rauch more 
it ia not difficult to see, but a few acres of garden showing a real love 
ol the beautiful in Nature as 
it can be illustrated in gar- 
dlengis very rare to see, ancl 
when it is séeu 1b 1a often 
rather the result of accident 
than design, Thisis partly 
owing to the fact that the 
kind of knowledge one 
Wwanta in order to form a 
really beautiul garden 1s 
very uncommon. No man 
ean (lo so with few materials. 
It is necessary to have some 
knowledge of the enormous 
wealth of beauty which the 
world containstor theadorn- 
ment of gardens; and yet 
this knowledge must not 
have a leaning, or but very 
partially, towards the dry- 
na-dust character. The clis- 
position to “fdry” ani 
name everything, to concern 
oneself entirely with nomen- 
clature and classification, 1s 
not in accordance with a 
true gardening spirtt, 

The garden, of which we 
here give an engraving from 
a sketch by Mr. Alfred Par- 
sons, comtams some of the 
most delightful and original 
lnts of garden scenery which 
we have eversecn. Below 
the house, on the slope over 
the water of Catlands Park, 
and below the usual lawn 
beds, trees, &c., there ia a 
piece of heathy ground, a 
portion of which is shawn 
mourengraving, and which 
when we saw 1b Was charm- 
ing beyond any power of 
the pencil to show, The 
ground was partially clad 
with common Heaths witil 
little irregular green patlis 
through them, and abun- 
danily naturalised in the 





garden, It is more free from needless or offensive gzeometrical- 
twirling, barren expanse of ygravelled surface, and all kinds of 
puerilities—old-fashioned and uew-fangledl—than any garden we 
have secn for years. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


CULTURE OF SPINACIL 


ALTHoreH Spinach is of easy culture some forethought is necessary 
in order to have it in good condition throughout the summer, As 
in the case of sable oo11 C10 LOWS recular BOW LES mist be made, 
aud a little newlect mm this respect s00n creates a serious gap im 
. thesupply. Frequent sow- 
ings anil a deeply dug richly 
manured soil constitute the 
Taain elements of suceesa in 
the culture of this whoele- 
same esculent, and itis the 
non-obscrvance of either one 
or tke other of these impor- 
tant points, or perhaps of 
both, that accounts for the 
ciffeulty which many cx- 
perience in maintaining o 
supply of tender juicy 
shoots during the summer 
months. Spinach is largely 
grown In Germaoy, where, 
owing to the severe winter, 
oreons of all kinds are dif 
cult to obtain early in the 
epring, It and Lettuces 
have to be rehed upou for 
the first seupples, large 
hreadths of them bem: 
soun early in the year, the 
Thettuces being cooked m 
much the same manner as 
the Spinach. It sometines 
occurs in this country that 
a severe winter seriously 
cripples oth the winter 
greens and those plauteil for 
spring use, in wliuel case & 
few early sowiuys of Spinach 
would be found very ae- 
ceptable, Qecupiers of 
snail gardens often commit 
the error of sowing too 
much at once. More 1a 
grown than can well be con- 
sumed when goo, a great 
portion rungs to seen, ast 
just at the time when a 
picking wonulkl be very ac- 
ceptable it is found that 
nothing but wiry stemaand 
tough leaves remain. The 
same amowit of seecl, sown 
at frequent revular anter- 
vals, would furnish a con- 


Warm salty goil were the View in the late Mr. Hewittsou’s gardcu at Weybridge. EDMUUS supply. 


Sun Hoses, which are shown 

in the foreground of the 

sketch. Here and thereamong the Heaths, creepingaboutinaperfectly 
natural-looking fashion, too, was the Gentian blue Gromwell, 
with some varieties of othcr hardy plants suited to the situation. 
Among these naturalised groups were the large Evening Priumroses 
and Alstreameria aurea, the whole being well releved by boll lushes 
of flowering shrubs, so tastefully grouped and arranged as not to 
have the shehtest trace of formality about. thea many way. Sueli 
plants as these are nof sch out singly and without preparation, but 
carefully planted in beda of such naturally invegular outline that 
when the planta become established tusy seom native children of 
the soil as much as the Bracken and Heath around. It is remark- 
able how all this ia done without in the least detracting from the 
most perfect order and keeping, Closely-shaven glades and wide 
Grass belés wind about among such objects as those we allude to, 
while all trees that require special care and attention show by their 
health and size thab they find all they require in this beautital 


Por the firateqving, which 

may Le male towards the 

end of February, a warn and well cratu«] spot should be chosen. 
The ground should be deeply stirred, incorpornting with it some 
well rotted manure. Choose a fine day when the soil works free and 
mellow, and draw some broad shallow drills about 1] in, in depth and 
1 it. apart, Itis well at this seasou to saw somewhafi thickly, as 
owing tothe coldness of the soil the seed does notalbvays sermuiate 
freely, and vermin are apt to destroy a great portion of the avedlings 
aa they appear above ground. Lf later on if ts observed that the 
plants stand too thick, timely thinning must be practised. The 
grouml shoukl be well stocked, but good space is to be allowed he- 
tween cach plant: nothing is ecamed by crowding, Some cool free 
light soil, such as the knovking out of pote with which some finely 
sifted cinder ashes have been mixecl, will be found better for covering 
in the seed than the ordinary garden soil. The epring culture of 
Soinach coes not present any great difficulties, the most cool at- 
mosphere which more or less prevails during April and May, favoura 
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ita growth and allows it to become fully developed before it manifests 
any inclination to run to seed, When, however, the hot days of 
June and July arrive the case is different ; then, unless high culture 
is practised, the plants will go to seed almost before they have fur- 
nished a picking. 

For summer culture the ground should be atleast bastard trenched, 
forking In some good rich inanure. The seed should also be sown-in 
drills, go that a flooding of sewage or manure water of some kind 
may be administered in hot weather, Im order to obtain first-class 
Spinach in simmer, the planta should never, from the time they are 
out of the seed-leaf, know the need of moisture at the root. A 
free, unchecked growth must be promoted and maintained, The 
leaves will then acquire that delicate flavour which ig characteristic 
of, but which is too often found wanting in this vegetable. As Ihave 
before observed, frequent sowings are indispensable, and for a small 
household a pinch of seed sown every ten days or a fortnight would 
suffice to furniah a picking when needed. In order to ensure gfer- 
mination in dry weather, it 18 necessary to thoroughly soak the drills 
before sowing the seed. If the seed is then lightly covered and 
watered, and a sprinkling of dry carth spread over it, no further 
attention will, wnless very exceptional weather prevails, be needed 
until the planta are fairly above ground. If these precantions are not 
taken, the seed is apt to lie dormant until a change in the weather 
fakes place, a blank in the supply meanwhile occurring. I sheuld 
add that a very open, sunny position should he selected for the 
summer culture, as, 1 grown in shady, over-sheltered situations, the 
erowth made is of a weakly description, and the plants quickly run 
away to seed. Jor winter use choose a piece of: well-drained and 
sheltered ground, and sow about fhe commencement of August, so 
that the planta have time to get strength before the cold weather 
arrives. Sow in the same manner as directed for the summer. culture, 
and thin out to about 4 in, apart, which will allow of the plants 
spreading, and will better enable them to resist cold and wet than 
when growing thickly, Care must be taken to prevent the encroach- 
ment of weeds, the growth of which progresses at a rapid rate 
during the most days of early autumn, A dressing af soot at this 
period would alao be found beneficial. [ft 1s not a rampant, but a 
solid, compact growth that ia most desirable at this time of the year, 
and soot and lime are the best manurial agents that can be employed 
for the purpose. ‘They also serve to keep-at bay the multitude of 
smal] snaula and slags which in the damp autumn days are apt to be 
so troublesome. The large-leaved Australian variety is very useful 
for summer culture, If planted in rich ground it grows very strongly, 
and furnishes a large amount of succulent, thengh, in compariscen 
with the round-leaved kind, rather coarse leaves. Thige defect may 
by means of liberal culture be to a considerable extent removed. 


. J. CoRNBILL, Byfleet, - 


RAISING SEAKALE. 


In answer to “J, 8, W.,” allow me to say that a piece of fleshy 


root from 3 in, to 6 in, long must perforee have more strength and 
organisable matter in it than a seed; in fact, if isa plant in itself, 
lacking only the eyes or buda at the crown’ to start, and of these it 
long before contaimed the germ. I[ have no fault to find with raising 
Seakale from seed, as 1t ts advisable to do so occasionally, especially 
where the roots have been subjected to hard forcing ; but itis when 
pieces are planted from them after uidergoing that process that they 
are weak and sluggish Ininoving, Perhaps these are the kinds of 
sets ‘'J. 8. W." has tried, and, if so, J do not wonder that he pre- 


fers seedimgs ; but if he will go deep and save the large pieces when 


digging up the crowns, and try them, J am sure he will at once see 
how superior they are. [ well remember some thirty years ago 
reading Cuthill’s book on ‘Market Gardening round London,” and 
i think that was about the time when propagating Seakale by means 
of thangs first came into notice, If the plan bad not answered 
better than seedlings if would not hare been go generally adopted in 
place of the latter method, I have repeatedly tried the two side hy 
side, and I could always get by far the best planta in winter when [ 
ured reota, and any one who has dug up a plantation knows how 
persistently the pieces left m the ground appear shove it 
again and again, [Ff it is the best way to get Seakale 
from seed, why not Horse-radish? aa the hahit of the two plants 
is precisely the same; but it may be objected that the one is 
grown for the sake of its crown, the other for the fleshy underground 
stem, and yet you cannot have the former large without the latter 
being in proportion to1t, As regards the distance at which I plant 
Seale, and about which ‘J. S. W." has commented, I may add 
that although I stated the plants to be 1 ft. apart, the rows are 
2 ft. apart, which is quite far enough im ordinary aoil to allow the 
leaves to have full apread. The way in which we manage this escu- 
lent here, and which I belieye to be as good as any, is to have 


_ will flower and pod freely during eenial weather, 


plantations one under the other as it were, and to force them at two 
ov three years old, which scta prepared ground at liberty for some 
other cropea act affords a better rotation. In the winter the beda 
are covered with long stable manure or the straw from the icehouse, 
which ig put on auficiently thick to blanch the crowns of the Sea. 
kale ag it grows, and when itis done with for this purpose it ia in 
good condition for littering down Strawhervies, to the beda of. which: 
it is removed as the Kale is cut. This is better than having fo. 
depend on one-year-old plants for forcing, whether grown from rovte. 
er aced, as, being ao much atronger, the produce is always more: 
satistactory. ae 


el 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Late Poeas,—tIn addition to late sowing, there are various ways: 
of delaying the bearing of Peas, so as to convert what would other- 
wise be a glut into a regular and prolonged supply. Ii sometimes: 
happens that after a period of cold chilly weather, which seems to 
keep everything at a standstill, there comes a hot burst of summer: 
which brings such things as Peas ali in together, If, im the case of 
Peas, this change cold be anticipated, and the tops of a certaim 
mrimber of the late rows pinched off, the flowering would be delayed 
for two or three weeks, and if the Peas had not been sown too 
thickly, there would probably alse be a more prolifia crop, as many 
Oi the shoots so-pinched will throw out several lateral shoots that: 
The rows should. 
be mulched on each side to keep the soil cool, as well as to keep im. 
the moisture, If the pods are picked carefully from such kinds as 
Huntingdonian and others of the Champion of England section as soor 
as they are fit for use, a second crop of pada will follow in due course. 
T have often had a good late crop in this way from plants that had. 
been allowed room enough to become strong, and’so get a pood pras 
of the soil, , I we have now, which 1s not improbable, a short spelk 
of hot bright. weather, Peas and other things will soon suffer from 
drought unless. heaytly mulched, This lather process, by keeping 
the roots cool, enables the plants to draw up a sufficiency of moia- 
ture to keep up the foliage of the plants, and ‘prevent a too severe 
check being piven.—E. Honpay, 


The Best Manure for Turnips.—Jndging by the report of 
the Aberdeenshire Agricultural Association, the question as to the 
best manure for Turnips seems to have been solved, aa far, at least, ag. 
Aberdeenshire. is concerned, -Mr.’ Jamieson,.the chemist to the 
Association, states definitely, as the result of experiments carried 
on systematically for three successive years, that the phosphates of 
lime decidedly merease the Turnip crop, and that cultivators need 
not trouble themselves to inquire whether the phosphates they 
employ are of animal or mineral origin. It seema also, from Mr. 
Jamieson’s researches, that soluble phosphate is not so superior to- 
insoluble phosphate as has been generally supposed. ‘Nitrogenous- 
manures have but little effect on Turnips when used alone, but whem 
used in conjunction with inscluble phosphates they increase the crop. 
The fineness of division seems to assist the crop.very materially, 
and the outcome of Mr. Jamieson's trials seems to be that the most 
economical manure for Turnips is probably insoluble phosphate of 
lime, from any source whatever, ground to an impalpable powder. 
The saving thus effected amounts to about one-third, that is to say, 
the quantity of manure necessary for an acre of Turnips will cost. 
200. instead of $0s,—C, W. Qurx, 


Winter Vegetables.—The extreme Istenesa of the seasorw 


has a tendency to cause us to forget that the time has. arrived for 
. preparing for the winter and spring aupply of vegetablea and salads. 


In the case of many autumn crops, even greater care as ta sowing at 
the right date 1s required than need be exercised with respect to the 
more important spring sowings, for then a few days one way or the 
other dees not so materially matter. As many crops will be later 
than usnal this year in being cleared off the ground, some disarrange- 
ment of the plan of eroppine must necessarily ensue; but as Pasa, 
Potatoes, &c., are cleared, late crops of Broccoli, Kale, Savoys, &c., 
should be planted forthwith. For the earliest Brussels Sprouta and 
autuinn and winter Cauliflowers, it is always advisable to reserve 
some vacant pround, as if left in seed-beds until the crops are cleared 
it ig too late, even im favourable seasons, to realise from them the 
full resulis of which they are capable. ‘The most important sowings 
af present should consist of the different varicties of Cabbage, which 
should be now coming up (our earliest are getting iorward for winter), 
and tie latest should just be sown. Gnions of the Giant Rocca or 
White Zisbon must be sown at once, Prickly or winter Spmnach 
should also receive attention. We generally sow at twa or three 
different dates, viz, the middle and end of August and early in 
September, aa 6n some soila Spinach is a precarious but very useful 
crop, Canliflowers. require preat care as to date of sowing; the 
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end of this month and early in September will be found early enough 
for mild districts, But for the supply of salading, a good breadth of 
varioug sorta of Endive, Cos and Cabbage Lettuces, and Chervil 
should be got in without delay, for although the summer was late in 


ita arrival, the foe devant warns us that the sun's power is 


already on the decline.—J, Groom, Linton, 

Sowing Late Turnips.—lo many gardens these fellow the 
early or second carly potatoes ; but of course, they may follow any 
other crop, or be sown wherever a vacancy occurs, An open situa- 
tien suits them best, aa they become more compact in growth and 
are better able. to vesist cold weather ; F always think Turnips grow 
faster and better when exposed to full and free currents of air, IE 
the lamd ia in good condition, solid manures necd not be used for the 
crop ; and, if they follow potatoes, the working the land has received 
an digging them up will suffice beyond the surface culture always 
mecessary te secure a fine tilth for covering the aced. It is ‘best to 
aow in drills about 4 tn, deep and about 14 in. or 15 in. apart. If the 
Zand be dry, the drills should be well soaked with Louid manure 
previous to sowing, This will be of great advantage to the crop ; 
ate influence will be felt as scon aa the young plants have begun 
independent action. A sprinkling of superphosphate along the drills 
when the seeds are sown will also be most usacful if the land is not 
dn good order ; and even if the land be rich, a slight dressing of this 
manure is alwaya of preat value in an ungenial season, aa it 18 in the 
early time of their existence that the fiy or beetle is so deatruciive, 
and 4 stimulant pushes them on quickly outof the way of that pest. 
Hoeing, or stirring of the surface, should commence as soon as the 
young plants can be seen up in rows; and the rows or drills should 
have a hoe drawn through them, at the same time leaving the plants 
standing in little patches abowt 1 ft. apart. These patches will 
ultimately be thinned or singled out to one plant. Plants that will, 
under any circumstances, have to widerso some varietion of tem- 
perature, should not be left too thick, as they draw each other up 
. ‘weakly, and are not s0 hardy, and the bulbs are not so good, as when 
each plant has-space enough to form a good tuft or crown of foliage. 
‘The last week in July or the first week in Angust is a good time to 
sow, and the following are good hardy kinds to grow: Veitch’s Red 
4zlobe, Orange Jelly,.and Black Stone, The early White Stone may 
be sown in small quantities after the first week in August with a 
prospect of obtainmg usable bulbs, as it turna in quickly, At the 
approach ot cold weather in winter, some of the largest bulbs should 
be taken up and stored in the same way as Carrots or Beet, and they 
may have a ridge of soil drawn up on each side of the rows to pro- 
‘tect them from severe frost,—E. H. 

_Laxton’s Alpha Harly Pea.—This is a first-rate Pea: sown 
@ fortnight later than seversl reputed second early kinds it was fit 
to gather first. My experience of the very large-podded varieties 
48 that they all take a long time to fill up after they look fit to gather, 
Generally speaking Peag are a good crop this year.—J. Goon, 
Linton, 

Ths Potato Disease.—Dmuring the last week this has spread 
with alarming rapidity, and as the soil is saturated with moisture I 
fear we shall suiter heavily, as the crops are late and the tubers soft 
and immature. We have fortunstely a change to finer weather at 
dJast, but even the increased warmth of the last.few days appears to 
have favoured the development of the malady.—J. Groom, Linton, 
— In this neighbourhood, {Huntingdonshire} which is a 
large Potato-growing district, the disease is already assuming 
alarming proportions. Hven the Ashtop and other early kinda, which 
usually escape, are in some instances badly affected. The present 
agreeable change in the weather may perhaps check its ravages to 
some extent; butwoder any circumstances there must be a great loss 
of crop. I shovld strongly advise all who can to take up thoir Pota- 
toes before they are badly affected, and plant the land with some 
crop calculated te be useful either in winter or spring, There is yet 
_ time to plant all kinds of winter Greens. As we shall probably have 

a genial growing autumn, Winter Spinach, Turnips, and Onions may 

also be sown, any or all of which will at least pay to grow as catch 
orope,—H, Honpay, : 








Botanic Gardens in.Germany.—In Germany nearly every 
town has 1ts Botanical Garden for furnishing means of instruction in 
that science ; Berlin has two, the larger of which supplies 120 
institutions of learning—ineluding 100 common schools—requiring 
nearly 3,000,000 specimens. The plants are arranged in bundles 
and cuatributed in waggons. The flower described by the teacher is 
illustrated by a living specimen placed in the hand of each pupil. 
At Heidelberg a new and very handsome garden is being laid ont, 
snd in addition the forest treea in the castle yard are labelled with 
their Latin and German names, alao the place whence they come— 
this: putting ‘tongues in trees” yo that even the moat carcleas 
observer may gain some useful information,—Vew York Pribune, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


“Aygopetalum Sedeni.—Of the numerous hybrid Orchids 
that have emanated from Messrs. Veitch’s establishment at Chelsea, 
this certainly ranks amongst the most valuable aa a decorative plant, 
as it flowers when there are comparatively few other kinds in bloom. 
It isthe resalt of crossing the well known 2, Mackayi and 4, max- 
illare, and, whilst it has the free-flowering fendency and robust con- 
stitution of both its parents, it is much dwarfer in habit, beng only 
about 12 in. or IS in. high. The colour of the blessems isa deep. 
ploasy purple, and the lip, which is broad, is of an intense rich 
purple, beautifully mottled with a lighter hue. It has been for some 
time in full beauty até the nursery in question. 


Gentiana gelida.—In brightness of colour the flowers of this 
species rival those of the lovely spring Gentian (G, verna}, and, owing 
to therr being produced in clusters, their brilliancy is much enhanced. 
Tt is, moreover, more amenable ta cultivation than its better known 
congener, which is an important polnt in Its favour. Itis one of the 
prettiest plants now in flower on the rockery at Kew, and alsoin the 
border collection. 


Placards in Epping Forest.— We repret to see that the 
beautiful gladea and nooks here are heing defaced by 4 great number 
of placards—white boards with black lettering. If these are neces- 
sary, which we doubt, they need only be placed at the eross-roads 
and at important poiuts here and there, and notin quiet parts of the 
forest within view of each other, as they are near High Beech. 


Laslandra rmacrantha fioribunda.—This showy stove 
pliant we saw finely in flower a few days ago at the Pine-apple Nur- 
sery. lis flowers, which measured fully 5 in. in diameter, are of an 
intense rich purple, and are produced in greater profusion than those 
of the type. Itshould therefore be grownin every good collection, 
as if well repays any extra care that may be bestowed upon it. 


Cyananthus incanus.—This pretty Alpine plant is now 
Howermng ireely on the rockery at Kew. It diiers from the only 
other introduced kind in having a less vigorous growth and smaller 
flowers. It has slender, creeping branches furnished with small 
hairy leaves, and terminated by a solitary Bower of a soft, purplish- 
blne tint. [tis perfectly hardy at Kew. ft 1s a native of high ele- 
vations 10 the Himalayas, from whene¢e it has been recently introduced 
in quantity, 


Monarda Bradburyana.—This handsome North American 
perennial doez not appear to be prown much, althongh 1 is quite as 
pretty as the other Eimds anil very distinct. The flowers ou plants 
of it at Kew are yet in too undeveloped a state to show their true 
character, Plants of it raised from seed sown last autumn are now 
about 2 ft. high, and have leaves similar to those of M, fistulosa, 
The flower-heads are arranged in whorls, and the biossoms have long, 
hanging, threc-cleft lips, The colour is rosy-Llac, copiously spotted 
with deep purple, 


Hehinaces. purpures.—We hare received from Mr. Stevens's 
garden at Byfleet some remarkably fine examples of this handsome 
hardy perennial, Its flower-stems, which rise from 3 ft. to 4 ft. 
high, are terminated by flower-heads, the central florets of which are 
of a dark brown colour, and form a close, conical boss, on which the 
golden anthers are shown off to advantage, while the long pendulous 
straps belongmy to the ray florets hang down in the form of a long 
purplish-pink fringe, thus giving the planta singular appearance. Iu 
order to grow 1b well, it requires arich, deep soil in the warmest 
spote of the garden. It is a native of the Southern and Western 
United States of America. 


Vanda insignis.—In directing attention to this Orchid it is 
well jo state that to plants bear thia name, one of which is merely 
a fine variety of VY. tricolor, The true plant to which this note 
refers is a very fine species and somewhat rare in collections. In 
habit 1G is similar to Y. auavis or V.insigms, The flowers, however, 
are very distmect, being of a different form and having a broad open 
lip of a vich mauve tiot surmounted by a pure wlute crest: the 
sepals are broad and shehtly incurved and deep chocolate in colonr, 
marbled with greenish-yellow. It was in perfection a day or two 
ago in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. 


ixias and Sparaxis at Tooting.—These charming plants 
are now making a fine display in Mr. Barr’s grounds at Tooting, 
where they are growing in frames from which the lichts have been 
removed for a considerable time. They contain chiefly varieties 
of Ixia and Sparaxis, the flowers of which represent almost every 
conceivabie shade of colour, inchiding the peculiar sea-green tint of 
Ia viridifiore, with its black centre, [4 is much to be regretted that 
these charming plants have of late years fallen into disfavour, for 
few fiowers are better adapted for decorative purposes, and even in 
a cut state they last a long time in perfection. 
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Batatas panisulata.—In the Victoria Lily house at Kew 
this fine trailing plant now forms an attractive object. Its slender 
branches spring annually from a fleshy stem, and attain many yards 
in length im the course of the season; its leaves are similar to those 
of the eonnnon Blue Passion-flower, and its flowers resemble in form 
those of the common Convolvulus, but they are considerably larger 
and of adeep purplish-violet colour, They are produced in clusters, 
and though each flower lasts but a day its place is taken up by others 
in suceession. Tiis a very desirable plant, even for small houses, 238 
1¢ dozs uot require much spice, neither does it need that excessive 
haat which some steve subjects clo. 


Milla longipes.—The brief description given of this wew ial. 
bous plani(p., 81} was taken from a cut specimen of 16, which was 
shown by Mr. Elwes at South Kensington. Since then we have seen 
it growing in masses at Mr. Ware's at Tottenham, im Mr. Bart's 
grounds at Tooting, andalse at Kew, and are now better able to speak 
of its merits. When seen in quantity in bright sunshine 
with its starry, white blossoms folly open, 1b has a pretty 
appearance, and then the livid purple on the outside of the 
petals is net seen, which detracts so nich from its beauty. The 
large umbels of slencler-stallked flowers, foo, are very graceful, and 
culmirably adapted for use in a ent sbate, a condition m which they 
last a considerable time in perfection. As it may be freely raised 
from seeds, and the seedlings flower thesecond year, no doubt it will 
soon become widely distributed, 


Specimen Fuchsias in Six Months.—One of the finest 
examples of culture in the way of Fuchsias which we have ever seen 
we saw the other day in Messrs. Henderson's nursery at Pine-apple 
Place. The plants, which are now in 6-in, pots, are the produce of 
cuttings strnek in February last, petted on in good loamy soil, and 
eubjected to the treatinent which Fuchsias generally recelve, except 
that they have had a dressing of Clay's Manure, which is stated to 
be very efficacious in stimulating the growth of plants in pots, 
especially auch as are goft-wooded. The Fuchsias in question are 
att. high and as much throngh, remarkably strong and gracefully 
branching, and last, but not least, loaded with blossems.—s, 


The Late Thunderstorm.—We learn from various sources 
that the unusually severe storm on Saturday night last did much 
damage to glass structures, especially at Twickenham and its neigh- 
hourhood. “At Kew the houses were inuch shattered by the haul; 
indeed it is estimated that as many as 25,000 panes of glass have 
been broken. The occupiers of emall gardens for trade juurposes, 
which abound in the adjoining districts, Lave also snffered heavy 
losses through glass breakage, ancl we hear that enbseriptions are 
bem raised to aid iu repairing the daniage, 


Turn number of persons who paid for actmission to the Royal 
Horticultural Society's gardens, South Keusiveton, on Bank Doliiay, 
Aucust 4, was 11,942 at 2d, — £94 10s, 4c. 


Rose Celeste.--This old-fashioned Rose is bicoming well with 
me this year notwithstauding the wifavourable weather we have 
had. [tas rosy pink in colowr, and perlaps the most beautiful of all 
Hoses lu the bud state,—T. WIbLiaMes, Cheaestirt, 








Hampton Court Gardens uponan August Bank Holiday 
afford one of the most pleasing sights to be seen in a country where 
ao many thousands of people are perforce debarred by their vocation 
and plaee of residence trom often enjoying the pleasures inctdental 
to a reral or garden life. Tens of thousands of persons, of all ages 
wil classes, the majonty unmistakably of the true town type, 
wader about the broad walks and over the green sward, enjoying 
the trees and Howers in a way that shows how all pervading is the 
love of all that is sweet and beantiful in Nature. Hampton Court 
Gardens are peculiarly zich im trees, and not the least interesting 
feature 1s the lines of uatarally-crown Yew trees, under the shade 
of which tired people love to rest. How thankful should the present 
generation be that these'trees were spared from the Dutch shears of 
olden days. The green sward ia in luxuriant condition, and not 
injured in the least, although thousands of visitors walk over it as 
they please. In respect of freedom from restramt, Hampton Court 
Gardens are far before Kew. The bectding plants are, of couree, 
just now 2 certain source of attraction, though in poor condition ag 
regards bloom. From uninteresting scrolland carpet beds—contain- 
ing the customary (zokien Feather, Alternanthera, Mentha, Eehe- 
veria, and afew other plants repeated again ancl again—one turns 
with a feeling of relief to the masses of Lilinm c¢andidum, the 
charming effects produced by fhe clegant Lathyrus grandiilorus as 
it rung over dwart slirubsa, and simular combinations. If the whole 
system of flower-beds were awept away, and the borders filled with 
grand collections of hardy plants, the gardens would gam greatly by 
the changce,—aA, D. 
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PLATE CXCH. 


A GROUP OF NEW CLEMATISES,. 
Drtwn by CONSTANCE PIERREIPONT. 


From the time when Messrs. Jackman & Son, of Woking, gave to 
Hnglish gardens Clematis Jackinam and ©, rubyvo-violacea, raised 
in L862, dow to the present, a constant succession of new varieties 
has been kept up. Almest every year new forms bearing flowers 
large in size, perfect in outhme, and striking in colour are produced. 
Clematises are divided into several divisions. Probably they are 
capable of being grouped inte two sections—winter and spring 
bloamers and suunmer and autumn bloomers, There is a very preat 
difference between these two, and just because that fact was not sut- 
ficiently understood, some who have attempted to cultivate them 
have failed, Strong-srowing types like the well-known ©. Jack- 
mani, ©, rubella, @. macnifies, and others dower from the growth 
put forth during the spring and summer, and need to be pruned 
back rather severely in winter, else there is a natural tendency for 
the plants to flower farther and farther away from the base as the 
strongest shoots are pit forth from the tips of the old wood of the 
previous year. What is known as the C. lanuginosa type, under 
which heading are included many very fine and beautifal varieties of 
creaé decorative value, flewer on short lateral sammer shoots, which 
are not of such a gross character as those of C. Jackmani anct 
The cultivator in. 
training these plants nist have regard to the accommodation of the 
house, wall, or trellis on which he wishes to operate, and the nearer 
to the ground that he requires to have flowers the creater the neces- - 
sity for pruning close. ‘The other section is known as the C. patens 
type, ©. patens being also known in gardens as C. azurea grandiflora. 
Under this heading we get quite a large proup of beantiiul, free- 
flowers varieties that produee their flowers much earlier than the 
vanieties of the C. Jackmani type, because they flower from bnds 
formed on the old or ripened wood: therefore to eut back the ald 
wood ia the case of the varictics of the C, patens group as one would 
that of the ©. Jackman: type would be to risk the crop of flowers 
io the following spring. The long shoota that are put forth this sum- 
mer should be preserved, and the old decayed wood which furnished 
flowers in May and June only cut away. Some nurserymen mix up 
these Clematises in their catalogues Ina rather haphazard fashion, 
ant purchasers buy without being made aware of the distinction 
hetween spring bloomers and summer bloomers, and therefore fail Im 
many instances to get flowers. 


The three fine varieties represented in the annexed illustration were 
raised by Messrs. Jackman & Son, of Woking. Fair Rosamond and 
Mrs. G, Jackman helong to the patens or spring-flowering section ; 
the former has well-formed, blush-white flowers, having indistinct 
wine-red bara to each petal; the latter is a quitenew variety, having 
larze pure white eight-petalled Howers, and pale straw-coloured 
stamens. They are admirable varieties for pot culture. Robert 
Hanbury belongs to the C. lanuginosa section, and is remarkable for 
ite bold, Hat, veiled flowers, and itasoft satiny tint of colouring, 
which gives the blossoms a peculiarly refiued appearance ; the colour 
ig a bluish-lilac, flushed at the edges with red, and having the bar 
slichtiy tinted with red. ltis a comparatively new variety. 


The Clematis has been described aa a '‘ grossa feeder,” and in aliits 
atages and modes of growth a deep, vich soil is indispensable, ‘he 
stock on which the Clematis is grafted is a vigorous grower, and puts 
forth a large mass of thick, fleshy roota, which not only need to be 
well sustained by means of rich soil, but also by an abundance of 
water in dry weather. In spring and summer good mulehings with 
strong manure should be given, and when tie plants approach full 
bloom, occasional soakings with liquid manure, or dressings of some 
good patent manure, should alse be given, In autumn some rich 
manure should be forked in about the roots, and aome scattered on 
the surface about the planta, to be washed inte the soil by means 
of the autuinn and winter rains, 


Que very excellent mode of cultivating the Clematisis in pots, te 
flower in May and June. Those who have seen the beautifully 
grown and flowered specunens which Messrs, Jackman and others 
are jn the habit of showing at the horticultural exhibitions heid 
in London in May and June, cannot fail to have been atruck with the 
adaptability of the Clematis as a pot plant. The spring-flowering 
sorts are moat suitable for this purpose. In the pages of ‘The 
Clematis as a Garden Flower ” it is recommended that the planta be. 
grown in 10-in. or 12-1n, pots, in a rich, loamy sot In pots of this. 
size the plants should cover sufficiently cylindrical trellises of about 
2 ft, high, and 1 ft, Gin, across. They flower from the well-ripened. 
wood of the previous year’s formation, and hence 2 supply of the 
wood must be kept up annually. By encouraging a free growth after 
the flowering season is past, these plants can be forced into bloom by 
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placing them in a penial warmth when growth sets in, and they may 
also be retarded by subjecting them to cold treatment, They should 
be repotted annually in a rich soil, 

Well-established plants in the open air will, if carefully attended 
to, cover a preat space. The budding shoots need to be carefully 
trained and tied in, placing them as widely apart as possible, af auc- 
cessloual shoots and lateral ones will fill up the intervenmg spaces. 
It the shoots be not trained in thia way they become matted tegether 
and are driven in one direction by the wind. There is another great 
advantage in training them as directed—the larger the space filled hy 
the shoots the better do the plants display their heads of bloom. 


A selection of 4 few leatling varieties should include the following 
of the spring-flowering type :—Albert Victor, Lady Londeshorough, 
Lord Londeaborough, Miss Bateman, patens, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Standishi, Stella, The Queen, and Vesta, Those who are fond of 
double varieties—and they are of great value as conservatory plants 
for training against pillars and trellises—will find Countess of Love- 
lace, Fortunel, John Gould Veitch, and Louise Lemoine well worthy 
of culture, Of the Lanuginosa type, Aureliana, Gem, Henry, 
lanuginosa, nivea, Marie Lefebvre, Morikata Oke, Otto Frasbel, 
Symeiang, and William Kennett should be selected; these are per- 
haps of a rather more tender character than any others, and should 
therefore have, when planted out-of-doors, open, warm situations, and 
a well-drained subsoil, Of the grand summer-blooming vaneties, some 
of the most useful will be found to be Alexandra, Jackman, Lady 
Bovill, Mrs. James Bateman, Prince of Wales, Rubella, Star of India, 
Thomas Moore, Tunbridgensis, Viticella rubra grandiffora (small- 
flowered, but very distinct and afitractive in colour}, and atm 


purpurea. 





GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Fiower Garden. 


Auriculas.—At this season, when ali re-potting must be com- 
pleted as speedily as possible, to those intending to adi! te their stuck 
either by purchase or exchange, a few words on packing may be use- 
ful, The beet way is to pack the pots in which the plants are growing 
inavround basket in an upright position, and hold them in ther 
places by atrong twine laced across the basket, Stout sticks should 
then be inserted in the rim of the basket, and tied firmly together at 
the top, and over the sticks a mat should be tightly sewn. I have 
received plants from amateurs badly packed, and I have heard others 
make the game complaint. im the case of those who have but hitle 
experience, the best way to pack is to turn the plants out of their 
pots, reduce the balis of earth very considerably, and wrap them 
round with a piece of paper, tying all firmly with matting. The 
plants can then be packed closely together in dry hay or Moss, There 
ig no danger of any injury if they are packed rather firmly, but if 
packed loosely, the chances are that many will be injured in transit, 


Carnations and Picotees.—The information which I have 
been able to glean as to the condition of these plants ia somewhat 
unfavourable, Qne grower froin the northern district of Yorkshire 
writes to say that he will have a number cf fiowersin by the 12th of 
August on plants that have been forced under glass, but that his 
general collection will not be in bloom until September, and fmally 
that he will not be able to put down so many layers as he did last 
year by 1000. This I can quite beleve, as our own collection, under 
more favourable circumstances, is nearly as much behind, Notwith- 
standing that the special exhibition of these plants has been delayed 
for threes weeks, the flowers will not be at their best by the 12th of 
August. Some fancy that growers who have the convenience of 
forcing houses obtain a considerable advantage over those whe have 
no such accommodation: but I never use artificial heat to get the 
flowera in in time. It wag tried for one day only this year, but I was 
afraid the blooms produced would be out of character, and so gave 
up the experiment, If they are placed in a greenhouse, the lights 
may be kept closer than usual, but J never, even on cold nights, shut 
the house up entirely. Pay attention to watering as the plants seem 
io require rt. 

Hollyhocks.—Where these stately plants have made good 
growth, they will speecily repay the cultrvater for any pains which 
he may have taken te bring them wp fio the highest standard. It is 
soins Years since we saw an exhibition of Hollyhocks in Londen, but 
jet us hope that some means may he adopted to have one of these, 
together with Dahlias, Gladich, and other autumn flowers. A good 
exhibition of Roses can usually be had in September ; Verbeaas, too, 
eome in then and create variety, and so do Phloxes, Fentstemons, 
and other cat hardy herbaceous Gowers, Attention must still be 

aid to stopping the side growths and to putting im such eyes as have 
leaf buds, . 


Pinks. —Beds of these are still gay even now, which ig gix weeks 
after their usual time of flowering. Ther: is very little mecrease 
from side growths this year, and therefore it will be necessary for 
us to save all our old plants. Sometimes these do quite as well as 
pipings, 20 far as a good display is concerned; bat they would not 
yield such large flowers for purposes of exhibition, although the 
lacing from old plants is generally good. Seedlings should be 
pricked out into good soil, and be encouraged to make good growth, 
80 are they may be planted out into their blooming quarters next 
month, 


Pansies.—These are still producing good blooms, and it will 
soon be necessary to put in cuttings of them. Indeed, it is quite 
time they were putin if is intended that the plants arc to flower 
early in pots. ‘The easiest way is to take the very smallest srowths 
that come up from the base of the planta; thick, sncculent growths, 
with holiow steins, are useless for cuttings. Panstes strike best 
under handlizhts in a shady place, in a compost of equal parts leaf- 
mould, fine loam, and sharp sand; keep the lights rather close and 
shade fram the sun until roots are formed. If there is any green fly 
on the growths dip them in soapy water before inserting them.—JJ. 
Dove Las, 

Stove. 


Celosias are amongst the most useful annual decorative plants 
ivown, and at no season do they come in se serviceable as through 
the late autunin months; the latest sowings will now have made 
some progress, and attention must be paid as to having satiecient pot- 
room, ag they, in common with all qnick-growing plants, if allowed 
to remain, even for a shart time, dlcticient in this respect, can never 
atierwards be set torights. They are naturally disposed to grow 
higher than often required, to counteract which they should from 
the first be kept as near the livit as they will admit of. Use the 
syringe regularly to the undersides of the leaves to keep down rect 
spider, to which they are subject. 


Table Plants.—Where these are required, there needs to he a 
continuous supply of young stock coming on, or they seon get too 
large, and when so used they are very objectionable. ‘Tastes differ 
somewhat as to the different plants used, but itis ceverally admitted 
that the spare-crowing, lightest, most elegant plants are the most 
sultable, amongst which may be reckoned some of the Palms, of 
which Chamedorea graminifolia, Cocos Weddelliana, C, plumasa, andl 
Creonoma gracilis are the best; add to these, Aralia Vertchi, reticu- 
lata, and gracillima; Croton angustifolium, confined to a single shoot; 
the natrow-leaved Dracwnas, such as nigro-rubra, and several ot the 
hybridla of a hike character; Pandannsa elegantissrmius, I’. Veitchi, aud 
the variegated P, javanicus ; Cyperns alternifolius and its variegated 
form ; Jacaranda mimoswfolia; Reidia glaneescens; and Terminalia 
elegaus. These, aud anything else employed for a lke purpose, 
should in all cases be confined to a single stem; anything approach- 
jug a bushy habit renders them too heavy, and unfit for use. Such 
plauts of the above as can be ineveased from cuttings, when they 
get too large, may be cut back, and after the shoots have broken and 
attained a considerable size, taken off and struck. Palms can be 
ralsed from seed or procured so as to keep up a supply from those 
who grow them for the purpose, With plants to be used in this way 
another matter of importance is never to get them in too large pots ; 
6 in. diameter is quite as big as admissible, or necessary, for, with 
the aid of alittle manure water, they can be grown to a size even 
larger than adapted for the purpose, still retaining all their lower 
leaves fresh anc healthy, ; 


Orchids, 


Except as regards the coolest division of Orchids it will have been 
necessary all along this season to use more fire-heat than usual, and 
sould the weather continue of the game coll wnseasonable character 
through the remaining portion of summer, it will be requisite to still 
further keep on with a considerable amouut of artificial warmth, for 
without its means not ouly will the night temperature of even theinter- 
mediate oy Cattleya house be too low, but the day heat as well, should 
cloudy weather and cool air, like we have hitherto experienced, con- 
tiuue, This is a matter vequiring particular attention, as though 
growth in these plants can be kept on with fire-heat late in the 
season, yeb itis anything bat desirable that they should—with such 
exception ag the naturally latest bloomere—not have completed thei 
growth before the late short autuinn days are upon us. Were it nat 
that to save a little labour and a little extra expense, some growers 
resort to Gxed shadings or the wlass smeared with some composition 
if would be scarcely necessary to point out the wore than usual mts- 
chief caused on a season like the present by these methods of ex- 
cluding the sun, where up to tlis time we have not on the averae 
had more than one day’s collective sunshine in each week. 


Cattleyas and Lawlias.—These now, when their young roots 
have got well hold of the soil and attained more solidity, will bear 
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& little more water than earlier in the season. If is well to caution 
beginuers that it is much better to err on the scora of keeping them 
a little tog dry than too wet at the root: and with the absence that 
we have so far had of the sun's drying influence, it is well ta use 
some legs atmospheric moisture, unless comparatively more alr 1g 
adinitted, with adcitional flre-heat to allow of this without the tem- 
perature getting toa low. Late spring-blooming Cattleyas, such as the 
Aclandia section, the differentformsof C. guttata and bicolor, withthe 
still later C, intermedia forms, of which C. Harrisoni or vielacea may 
be looked uponas the latest, should havetheir growth pushed on as soon 
ag the flowering is over. May I here say a word in favour of some of 
these fine old species, which, in the rage after new fashionable Or- 
ehids, ave by many neglected, and thingsof a far lesa decorative value 
or general usefulness grown in their stead. I have sean some of the 
different forms of C, imtermedia, when well managed, with the large 
size they will attain and profusion of flowers they bear, as also the 
length of time they will last, amongst the most serviceable and elfec- 
tive plants in the whole family of Orchids, and for entting purposes 
they are far more auifable than the larger flowered kinds; the darkest 
form generally known under the name of C. violacea, if the flowers 
are cut whilst young, will last in water for three weeks, 


Miltonias again may with truth be classed amonzst neglected 
Orchids that are reaily worth cultivating. The different forms oi M, 
apectabilis, growing as they do to a considerable size m little time, 
and producing proportionately large beantiful coloured Howers, that 
last either on the plant cr in a ent state for along time, in addition 
to their habit of blooming late in the summer, when comparatively 
few Orchids are in, render them of especial value. One objection 
raised agaist tlus, the thin-leaved section of Miltonias, 1s that they 
often have a yellow appearance in their leaves, from their inability 
to bear a full complement of light, much less sun; but I have always 
found them to keep their colour much better when placed near where 
the air is admitted, with the addition of large sheets of tissue paper 
laut on the plants during the day when the weather was bright. 
With these and afew othera that will not bear as much aun as the 
general stock, I have found this much better than over-heayily 
shading the whole. Mi. Moreliana, the best form of which has uc 
equal in tts respective colour amongst Orchids, should be in even the 
moat sclect eollectiona ; 1% requires treatment in every way like the 
othera, 


Angfuloas and Lycastes.—A, Duckeri, A. Clowesi, A. 
veburmnes, and A. virginalia do much the best with an intermediate 
temperature at the coolest end of the honse, their psendo bulbs uncer 
such conditions attainmg a larger size, anc the plants being able to 
produce a proportionately greater number of dowers than when 
crown warmer. They will now be m the fuil season of Eheir growth, 
and should be moderately snpplred with water at the roots. The 
same applies to Lycastea, of which E. Skinneri, in its many distinet 
and beautiful varieties, is one of the beat long-fowering plants grown, 


Oncidiumsa.—The different species of these that succeed in an 
antermediate house, such as the varieties of O. barbatum, QO. Barkert, 
the many forms ef O. erispum, O. sarcodes, ©. Papilio, and the 
majority of others that do well with similar treatment, will now also 
be im the height of their prowth. Moat of these plants have stont 
leaves, and will bear more exposure to full light than some things, 
and I have always found the hest position that could be afforded them 
an the house, resulted in the largest buibs and greatest amouut of 
hloom, Most Oncids will bear when growing more water at the 
roots than the soft teuder-rooted kinds. 


Cool Orchids.—The family of Odonteglossnms and Maare- 
valliag are the representatives most worthy of especial consideration 
qu the matter of temperature, but wnless where thers are a number 
at houses devoted to Orenids, so as to accommodate those that 
retpuire different treatment in this respect, 1 becomes a necessity to 
grow a good many other kinds with them, some of which are bene- 
fited by afew decrees more heat than the plants named like; yetuo 
harm will be done ina compromise of this sort, provided treatment 
is siyen that will compensate for thts. Masdevalhas and Odonto- 
glossumg in common with other Orchids will not sulfer through 
being subjected to a little more heat than they absolutely need, if 
accompanying it they are grown nearer the glass with a little extra 
air, ag a matter of course using somewhat more atmospheric mois- 
ture when the weather ia hot and the external air atlmitted is com- 
paratively dry. 


Epidendrum vitellinum and Mesospinidium vul- 
canicum are two of the most desirable and distinet-coloured 
Orchids grown. Both do mneh better in the eool division than when 
kept warmer. If placed at the warmest end of the Odontoglossum 
house they will be found to not only thrive but flower profusely. 
When these plants are grown in audiicrent nambers so as to adimit, 
when in bloom, of belag dispersed about amongst the Odontoglos- 
sima and Masdevallias, an elfect of colour ia produced which ia not 


- subjects are wanted, 


panadet by a combination of any other flowering plants that I recol- 
eck. 


Rast Indian House,—tThere will ba comparatively few plants 

in bloom here, but amongst those that will flower from this time 
through the autumn will be Aerides suavissimum, the fine and scarce 
A. quinquevolnerum, with afew Vandas of the tricolor and snavia 
section, and V. corulea later on, as well as other species that from 
tine to time push their flowers later than the usual season. <A little 
care will he required in the use of the syringe, to see that advancing 
sptkea of the above do not get too wet, 


Cypripediums.— Most of these that require considerable 
heat will now be in full growth, including the different forms of 
C. candatum, C. hirsutissumum, C, levigatum, C. Lowi, C. Stonai, 
with other kindred species, and the hybrid sorta that need alike © 
temperature, ‘These plants also do better with more light than | 
they often get; their foliage collectively is little susceptible of injury 
from a moderate amount of sun, and though under such a course of | 
treatinent the leaves do not usually get quite so large or long as when 
more darkened, yet the general condition, and the amount of flower 
which they will produce, will be more satisfactory, They like plenty 
of water when growing, and will bear it applying freely when 
manased ag here advised. 


Insecta,—The maximum temperature at thia time required in- 
variably brings with it an inerease in insect pests, which will now be 
troublesonie, more or less, as the collection Is comparatively clean or 
otherwise, and in no department of gardening is a thoroughly cleanly 
course of mauagement, such as is calculated to keep the different in- 
sects that prey upon the plants down to the lowest possible point, 
Inore conducive to a real economy of labour; where, on the other hand, 
scale and the most mjurtous little yellow thrips are not got well under, 
they cause a never-ending tax on the labour, the plants not thriving 
as they ought. Far better only grow half the number, if there is, 
not endugh time to keep the whole tn a satisfactory state as reparda 
this most important as well as labour-absorbing part of the care they 
need, Respecting acale, itz extermination is simply a matter of time 
and perseverance, as by sufficient attention it may be altogether got 
rid of. Where yellow thrips axist in quantity, especially among 
thin-leaved Orchids, such aa the greater portion of Odanteploeciis: 
it reqiures time and a determination to get them under, otherwise | 
they do irreparable harm to the young, unfolding leaves, particularly 
at this season. Species like O. vexillarium are most injured by tt. 
Continued spoigins and washing are requisite, for this insect is diffi- 
cult ta kill with Tobacco amoke, and this section of Orchida have a 
great dislike to it, 

Ferns. 


Where there ia a house devoted to these plants, or where they 
have to be grown along with others, there should always be pro- 
vision made for keeping up a sufficient number of the kinds most 
useful for decorative purposes in a amall state, by annually potting 
off a number of the seedlings of those that usually come up from 
seli-aown spores, and by sewing the apores of sueh others alike suit- 
able for use in tins way as need to be so raised. ‘The different 
forms of Pteris serrulata, both crested and plain leaved, are amongst 
the most hardy and uscful plants that can be srown for standing 
about in greenhouses, intermediate houses, stoves, conservatories, 
or rooms. So accommodating are they that they will succeed almost 
anywhere. Adiantum cuneatum is alse one of the best, doing well with 
either a medium amount of heat or in a cool house, and lasting in a 
preseutably fresh condition for some months in ordinary living rooms. 
A. formogum and A. hispidum will both sueceed for a like purpose. 
Davallia bullata, D. Nove-Zelandia, D, canarionsis, Nephrolepis 
exaliata, and Pteris cretica are ali extremely useful for using either 
amongst flowering planty or in any place where elegant preen-leaved 
There are but few private places where the 
stock of the above might not with advantage he increased. All can be 
raised from spores or by division. The Davailias can be propagated 
by division of the rhizomes when the planta are at reat. I may 
here observe that all these, as well aa other Ferns, can be kept ia 
a vigorous healthy state in very small pots, provided they are 
recniarly supplied through the growimg season with weak manure 
water; by the uae of this, even when the rects are se confined that 
the growth would otherwise be both weak and yellow in colour, 
the fronds will come sufficiently strong, possessing the desirable 
deep shace of green. The hardy Scolopendriums are excellent plants 
for employing tn like manner, and their distinct foliage is an advan- 
tage. Such species as Lomaria gibba and L. eycadiefolia should be 
annually raised trom spores, as they are most serviceable in a com- 
paratively gmall state. ‘To be successful with the latter variety the 
fertile fronds should be taken from the plantas soon as over there 
ig an indication in the coverings of the spore-vessels to rise, other- 
wise the spores will fall and be lost. ‘The fertile fronds should be 
broken up into small pieces and acattered over pois or pans filled 
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with a mixture of peat, grif-stone, charecal, or crocks, with 4 
liberal addition of sand, kept moist, and a sheet of glass laid on the 
top, placed away from the aun ina little warmth, where they will 
soon vegetate, Ferns, such as most of the ‘Tree species, that are 
inclined to get too large in the head for the places they occupy, may, 
now that their summer crop of young fronds is fully developed, 
have a considerable number of the old ones cutaway. They will 
also bear washing with Tobacco water to destroy thrips. should 
these exist, this is the most effectual method of killing both these 
insects and their eggs. Where there is scale on Ferns, 1f it is not 
kept in check, it beeomes an intolerable nuisance, ag it spreatis with 
ereat rapidity to all that stand in contact with, or are overhung by, 
such as are affceted with it. T. Barnes, 


Indoor Fruit. 


Pines,-—Smocth Cayennes, Charlotte Rothachild, and other 
winter-fruiting Pines that have done flowering, should now he en- 
couraged to make free growth by means of frequent supplies of 
Ingnure water, If the pote are not plunged too deeply the soil will 
dry more quickly, and thereby permit fresh stimulants to be ad- 
Injnistered more frequently than would otherwise be the case, with- 
out danger of the soil getting soddened. Still ventilate ireely, but 
shut up early, enclosing plenty of atmospheric humidity. Syringe 
the plants overhead on the hottest days, but a6 other times damp the 
beds, pots, and wall surfaces only, Any not out of flower must be 
carefully guarded from moisture lodgmg on the blossoms, Similar 
- treatment must be given to Queens that are intended to show fruit 
from the new year onwards, and which ought to have completed their 
growth by, at the latest, the middle of September, when they should 
be kept drier, both ss regards moisture at top and bottom, and a 
ininimum, amount of heat, compatible with the matntenance of 
vigorous health, should also be maintained. Ripening fruit must 
have plenty of air, and though it is desirable that the soil should now 
be somewhat <rier than for planta in free growth, it should never be 
allowed to pet quite dry, for it ig a mistake to suppose that Pines can 
be roasted inte flavour. A notion 1s prevalent that entirely with- 
holding water from the first indication of colouring improves the 
flavour ; but such is by no means the case, rather the reverse, as those 
who are sceptical as to this matter may soon learn by making atrial of 
tha two plans, Keep succession stock in free growth for the present, 
and if a general cleansing and overhauling of the pits and houses 
haa not yet been done, advantage should be taken of fine weather 
for performing these operations, 


Vines.—It will still be necessary to carefully guard against 
sealding late Grapes that have not yet passed that critical juncture, 
Cyive fire-heat at night, and keep the ventilators an inch or fwo open 
in order to prevent condensation of moisture, and this, coupled with 
free day ventilation, will be found to be a sure preventive of the dis- 
ease, Houses containing ripe fruit should be ae cool as possible, 
and if the weather be sunny 4 slight shade would tend to preserve 
the colour of the fruit for s longer period. Check any disposition 
which early Vines may atill show towards making fresh growth by 
persistent pinching, and see to the renovation of the borders as early 
as circumstances will permit, in order that fhe roots may get esta- 
blished in the new soil before the close of the growing season. Pot 
Vines that have Ss their growth may be afforded more liberal 
supplies of air than hitherto, and the fullest exposure to Lght, but 
there must be ne withholding of water at the roots under the 
delusion that it tends to assist maturity; in one respect it does, 
but it ia prematare maturity, and necessarily hinders the full deve- 
lopment of the buda, 


| Paaches and Noectarines.—Trees from which the crop has 
been gathered should be regularly syringed, in order to maintain 
cleanliness of foliage, and if fly be troublesome fumigate with Tobacco 
per. Do not hesitate to cut away any straggling shoots that ave 
kely to prove injurious through overlapping others, and which 
hinder the full action of light ana air on the fruiting wood of next 
season. Keep inside borders well supplied with water, and the trees 
that are swelling off fruit should have manure water, Soil should be 
got in readiness for making new borders ar renovating old ones, as 
transplanting and top-dressing should be done as soon at ever there 
are indications of maturity of grey by the falling of the leaf; 
c. 


there Is then no perceptible cheek as regards fruiting the followms 
SCaS01, 


Strawhberriés.—Al]l should ere this be in their fruiting pots, 
and be growing rapidly. Keep the minners constantly pinched off 
and never allow them to suffer even slightly in the matter of water- 
mg er to become drawn and weakly from standing too closely 
together. They should be kept free from weeds by pulling them ont 
La S00 as percerved, as under no circumstances should the surface 
soil be broken up; such a proceeding should ever be looked upon as 
wanton destruction of the best roots of the plants, If, as was re- 
commended in a former calendar, a amail proportion of bone manure 


was incorporated with the soil for potting, no manure water will be 
required, as the aim should be the obtaining of sturdy, fruitful 
erowns rather than-an immense profusion of leaves, a¢companied aa 
they would be with large sappy crowns difficult to ripen.—W. W. 


Kitchen Garden. 


When a choice of two evila oceurs, it is obviously the best policy 
to select that which appears to be the less of the fwo; and, as the 
Potato murrain has now get in, by far the lesser evil wili he to at 
once dig up ail kinds that are anything like full sized; even though 
some may go had afterwards, it will be better than leaving them in 
the ground to be entirely destroyed, as must inevitably be the case 
this extraordinary season, Whatever may be the predisposing 
canae of this scourge, it is certain that thundery weather favours 
ita development, for since the severe tempest that occurred on the 
evening of the lst and morning of the 2nd mat., the haulm of many 
kinds has. died off alarmingly quick. When the Potatoes are har- 
yested, there will be ample space for all kinds of winter Greens. 
The planting of Savoys, Kales, Coleworts, aud late Broccoli should 
be completed forthwith, and earlier plantations will now he fit to 
earth up, a practice at once beneficial both as a protection against 
wind-waving and as a means of aérating the sal. A last sowmeg of 
Cabbage and Cauliflower may now be made ona warm sheltered. 
aapect to stand the winter. These will make good plants for put- 
ting out in spring to succeed the late autumn plantings, the produce 
of seed sown a fortnight or so ago. The sowing of Winter Spimach 
should not be longer delayed; a deep, moderately rich geil, and a. 
ary situation suit it best, and the plants should not be nearer 
together than 1 ft. each way. We prefer the rows 2 ft. apart, im 
ailer that the ground may be the more convenientiy hoed and the 
produce gathered. Onions of the Tripoli and Giant Roeca kinds 
should at once be sown rather thickly in drilis, to be planted 
out early in the new year, Of course this plan ia practised with a. 
view to the-utilisation of ground, there being ne valid reason against 
sowing them sufficiently thin, and where they are to mature, except. 
the question of space, which in most gardeus is now fully occupied 
with winter and late maturing autumn crops; such concentration of 
space is therefore necessary. Winter Lettuces (Bath Cos) Endive, 
and Turnips, should all naw be sown in quantities more or less ac- 
cording to circumstances. Lettuce and Endive may still be planted 
out with fair prospects of success. If, as often happens, ground for 
Celery could not be had in sufficient quantity at the proper time, 
any planted now will come in admirably for soups, and will save the 
ceneral stock, It should be planted out thickly, and, like Lettucesa, 
that is all the culture which it will require seeing that it is intended 
for soups only. Harth up the earliest planted Celery; muleh and 
stake late Peas; cut Globe Artichokes as soon as they are fit for use— 
even if not reqnired they haxl better be cut, and when done beartug, 
all the old stems should ke removed and the ground isosened with 
forks or hoes. Remove also the seed stems from Seakale,-and thir 
out the crowns if crowded, in order to favour early ripening. Toma- 
toes are late, but with a continuation of the present favourable wea- 
ther, they will yet fruit abundantly, and should be encouraged by 
constantly pinching and training out the shoots, aiming rather at 
early maturity of a little fruit, than a quantity which perhaps may 
fail to ripen at a later period.—VW. W, 


Extracts from my Diary—August 11 to 16, 
FLowrrS.—Puttimg in cuttings of Alyssuin variegatum for stock. 


taking and tying Chrysanthemums. Putting ln cuttings of Ver- 


benas for stock. Stopping Carnations in pits. Ke-arranging plant. 
houses, Propagating Pelarocniais in boxes. Placing Chrysauthe- 
™mMning in a sunny position. Putting Primulas into their flowering 
pots out of 3-in, ones. 

Frurr.-—-Nailing Vines to walls outside. Brushing off Peach leaves. 
in earliest house, lv orcer ta ensure the ripening of the wood, Gomme 
over Grapes and taking out all shanked berries, Gathering all ripe 
Apricots. Trenching ground for Strawberries. Netting Plums, im 
orderta preserve them trom birds. Planting out bed of Strawherrties. 
Gathering Juncating Apples for dessert, Pruning shoots of Pears. 
ou walls. Potting Strawberries tor forcing, and layering a few more 
for planting owt, 

VEcHranLes.—sowing Turnips for antumn use between Goose- 
berries. Sowing Bath Cos Leteuces anc Entield Market Cabhages, 
Planting Cattell’s Hchpse Broeeolt, Sowing more Little Pixie, 
Carter's Harly Heartwell, and Daniel's Deflanee Cabbages ; also Flat 
Italian and New Giant Rocca Onions. Tying and stoppage Cucum- 
bers. Sowing Incomparable and All Heart Cabbages, Thinning out. 
Parsley and Lettuces. Sowing Mustard and Cress; also Hammer- 
smith Hardy Green and Wyatt's Green Curled Lettuces, and Chou 
de Milan Cabbages for succession. Pulling up Broad Beans and hoe- 
ing and cleaning the ground ready for next erop. Tying and stop- 
ae Tomatoes in houses. Sowing winter Cucumbers (Telegraph, 

edacr Prolific, and a cross between Montrose and Lord Kenyon’s: 
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Freebearer}, Planting Snow's Winter White Broccoli after Potatoes. 
Digging ground for winter Spinach, Planting ground after Broad 
Beans with Garnishing Kale and Little Pixie Savoys, Gathering all 
Scarlet Runners ready for use. Hoeing ground between last-planted 
Cabbages. Removing superfiuous wood from Tomatoes ou outside 
walls, R. G., Hurgitley. 


PROPAGATING. 


— 


White Lapagerias.— Last year I stated that in order 
to secure strong growths annually and plenty of flowers, it 
would probably be found the best plan to propagate Lapagerias 
as pot Vines are increased, and in this opinion I am more con- 
vinced than ever. It is well known that old plants of Lapageria 
extend but slowly at the extremities of their shoots after these 
attain a certain height. The strongest growths come from the root 
oT near it, ancl these always make nwst growth during the season. 
But it ia not necessary to have roots to begin with, as young shoota 
layered thetr whole length produce shoots from cach joint just aa 
strong as those from roote, ancl at the game time make roots of pro- 
portionate strength and size, What can be done with the Lapa- 
verla in this way must be scen to he believed, The plan ia considered 
to be a secret by soma, and there ia one extensive propagator of the 
Lapageria who closea his houses against inspection; but his plan is 
no secret, Af the Handsworth Nurseries the white Lapageria 1s 
propagated for its flawers as well as for stock on a more extensive 
acale perhaps than anywhere else, and the propagating houses are 
open to all who choose to wo and see for themsclyces. I saw there 
during the present week about 1000 plants ef Lapageria alba that 
were not in existence at this time last year, ancd which are now nat 
much more than six or cight months old. These plants were layered 
froin nine older plants last autumn, and theiy shoots now average 
6 ft. or 7 ft. each, and plenty range from that to 12 ft. I measnred 
them with my foot rule. They willall grow some feet yet, anc are 
now showing flowers. By October there will hardly be less than 
10,000 tt. of young growths—all from a few plants, and they are 
there to be seen, ancl all m maguificent health. A stock nearly 
equal to this was cleared ont last ycar: some idea may therefore be 
entertained as to the demand ior this fine climber, The cnormons 
roche power of the Lapageria may be judged from the fact that a 
number of plants reserved for dowcring purposes from last year's 
young stock are now in 20-1n, pota, set like pot Vines along the front 
of a low house, and the shoots cover a roof 7/5 ft, long and 8 ft, hich 
from end toe end. Seme of thesc plants have ten shoots or more, anil 
Taany of the individual shoots are from 10 ft. to 14 ft. in Jength, and 
ave crowing and flowering, J.8. W. 

The Automatic Budder.—if this new implement will accom- 
plish all that 13 claimed for at (p. 5), 1t will be a great acquisttion to 
gardeners, but more particularly to nurserymen, to whom it will be 
worth about six men, according to Mr. Fish, who states that 
“exhaustive experiments” lave proved that professional budders 
will be able te accomplish six times as much work by it as they 
would by the ordinary method. I can state from my own know- 
ledge that the ordinary work of a professional Rose budder per day 
of 103 hours is GOO buds, making aud inserting them, a boy doing 
the tying, as would have to be donc after the automatic budder also, 
TE apprehend. 
fruit trees aul shrubs a man eau putin 1000 bude per day. In one 
nursery with which I am well acquainted, where from 79,000 up- 
wards of Roses are buidded every sunmer, besides a proportionate 
quantity of other things, the above fiyvures represent every day’s 
work for each man. It would appear, therefore, that the antomatic 
budder will enable a man to putin 3600 Rose buds in a day and 
GOO0 irait-tree ucla, or from about six to twelve buds per minute, 
without allowing for interruptions (?}. Your correspondent saya the 
description given in your pages ‘‘by ne means exhansts, far less 
exaggerates, tts merits.” But particulars as to the actual work a 
than can accomplish by its use would give yourreacdera a much better 
idea of its usefulness than anything clse,.—J, 8. W. 


The Orchis which you have figured and ceserthed in your last 
number a3 O. purpurea is @. fusca. With me it does not do as well 
in the garden as some of the other native species. O. hureina ts 
again in fine bloom here, but nothing hke as fine a9 last year, wheu 
the stalk was between 4 ft. and 5 ff. high.—H. Hanrrun-Crewe, 
Dreyton Heauchamp. [According to Hooker’s ‘‘ British Flora,” OQ, 
fusca ia a synonym of ©. purpuren. | 

“The Parks and Gardens of Paris,”—Mesars. Macmillan 
this week issue a cheaper edition of this book, published at the lower 
price of the firat edition—14s. 


Hioses are the most awkward subjects to bud, but of 
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POTTING ORCHIDS. 


THe advice given by Mr. J. C. Spyera (p. 115) as to the desirability 
of potting Orchids before the young roots push forth, is worth print- 
mg in ‘letters of gold," and young gardeners and amateur Orchid 
growers especialiy would do well to bear 16 in mund. It fakes all 
the skill of a very experienced plantsman to pot an Orchid when its 
young roots are protruding without serious injury beimg the result. 
Hyen uf the tender reot-poipts, with their gelatinous tissues, are not 
directly, ie, mechanically, injured by abrasures, they are extremely 
likely to rot off if subjecterl toa coveritug of fresh compost. ‘That 
the thick roots of many Orchids possess a wonderful and little 
understood power of discrimination in their earliest stages of growth 
is well known to close observers; they readily pierce the compost if 
it be sweet and porous and otherwise suitable ; but they often alto- 
gether avoid it if, as not unfrequently happens, it is stagnant, too 
close, ov otherwise unsurtable. Laight, heat, and moisture altke 
inftuence the behaviour of root-growth, however, apart from the 
ehatract question of suitable compost; and because we cannot exactly 
imitate Nature in these things, it follows that we cannot feed our 
Orchids by aérial means alone, as often happens in tropical lands. 
In the re-potting of Orchids it frequently happens that the roaota 
cling so tenaciously to the pot that they become broken in shifting. 
Mr. John Bain, who years ago grew inanyrare plants togreat perfection 
in the College Botanic Garden, Dublin, found that by placing the 
Plants in a cool fenrperature and dry atmosphere for a few days, 
and withboliing water at the same time (cautionaly, of courae], the 
roots relaxed their grasp of the pot, and could then be re-potted 
with but little damage, Looking at the rare Phalenopsis Esmeralda 
in Messrs. Veiteli’s collection a week or two aco, I found its root- 
srowtl to be highly instructive. Its newly-formed and crowing roots 
looked as healthy as possible, ancl were actually pointing upwards 
rather than down towards the compost—in a word, the genial 
mamsture-laden atmosphere of the honge in which it is growing 13 
more enticing to them than the compost; and precisely the same 
thing may be noticed in the cage of other species of Phalaenopsis, 
Atrides, Vandas, Angrecums, &c. To confine the reota of such 
plants ia mass of coll, wet compost, where they become blanched 
and etiolated, is but a very poor anbetitate for the genial life-giving 
atmosphere which attracts the roota, ancd in which they revel in all 
their phimp and vigorous greenness. In Orchid prowing the state 
of the atmosphere ia ten times more important than any kind of 
compost whatever can possibly be; although it muat, im most 
eases, be used for mechanical as well as cllemical reasons, yet in the 
beat grown collections we find a minimum of potting material is 
employed anil a maximum of phint-prowth is thereby attained. ‘Too 
much heat and deficient atmospheric feeding tas killed thousands of 
Orchids and other plants alag, and the same may be said of large 
pots of compost, in which hundreds of Orchids are starved or sufto- 
cated year alter year. B. 


Azolla pinnatea.—Aun instance of rapid erowth is well exempli- 
fied im tus pretty little aquatic, which when received at Kew Iaat 
antunii was not aifficient, ag regards quantity, to cover 1 aq. in., 
while now itis spread over the surface of some of the tanks, which. 
are several square yards in size; in fact, it appears to be quite a 
nuisance in the old Lity-house tanks, where it crows most luxuriantly 
and forms a dense green carpet simtlar to that of the common Duck. 
weed, but much prettier in appearance, inasmuch as it looks ike 
some of the small-growing Selaginellas floating on the surface of the 
water. Jt evidently thrives best on the surface of Aid mud, but it 
also succeeds satisfactorily in water of ordmary clearness and tem- 
perature. It is a caprtal subject for growing m indoor atjiaria, and 
ahould be sought after for that purpose.—W. G. 


Variegated Maples in Pots,—These beautiful fine-foliaged 
trees make very effective objects im pots or tubs for furnishing large 
conservatories In aummer, We have some of the well-known Acer 
Negunidle variegatum about 12 ft. high, and at thia time of year their 
beautifully-marked foliage associates well with the ordinary summer 
occupants of conaervatories; and I have no doubt that the newer 
¥arieties of Japanese Maples would be equally effective, aa they have 
the advantage of heing very esgy plants to manage. Potted in good 
loan they would last several years, if well supphed with water, and 
a httle liquid manure daring the growing season. As soon ag the 
fohage drops in autumn they might be plunged in leaves or tan in 
any sheltered spot, and remain until they were agaim required for 
decorative purposes. in fact, where decorations on a large scale are 
frequently in request, a surplus stock of auch plants aa these Is 

ways valustle; as they are equally effective as the chotcest 
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stove planta, and for forming backgrounds to large groups they often 
become available where, owing to the unsuitable position, one would 
hesitate to put valuable specimens.-—J. Ghoom. 


THE BLACK AND GOLD WASP-COLOURED ONCID. 
(ONCIDIUM CRO&SUS.) 


Growing only 1 in. or 2 in, in height, this isat the game time one of 
the most diminutive, a3 well as one of the most beautiful of Oncids. 
If rarity is any merit in a plant, then this one will for some 
have an additional attraction. Both pseudo-bulbs, leaves, and 
flowers are represented of the natural size in the annexed skctch, 
which we had an opportunity of making at St. John’s Wood in April 
last, at which time a superb little specimen in the well-cared-for 
collection of Mr. Fhilbrick bore upwards of thirty fully expanded 
flowers. It waa prown ina pan about G in, in diameter, and was 
much admired by all who saw it when exhibited at one of the 
Regent's Park exhibitions, The pseudo-bulba are ovoid and slightly 
compressed, with indications of being fluted, and each bears a pair 
of bright creen leaves. The flowers are borne two or three together 
on slender zig-zag spikes, and last long in perfection. The sepals 
and petals are nearly equal, varying in tint from greenish-umber to 
reddish-brown, with indications of darker nerves. The lip is of a 
brilliant golden-yellow (the 
-wealth of the aureolin uo 
doubt having suggested the 
specific name}, which is fur- 
ther intensified by the pur- 
plish-black bietch on its dise ; 
this in some forms takes the 
shape of a blood-coloured 
ying around the verrucose 
orest, Purchasers must bear 
in mind the fact that only 
when in bloom can this plant 
be distinguished from several 
other forms less desirable, 
such as O. Jamiercnse, 0. 
oxycanthosmum, and O. Ja- 


nierense superbum, which 
pretty nearly approach QO. 
Croesus itzelf in heauty, 


O. longipes, the Lindleyan 
species introduced by the 
Mesars. Loddiges many years 
ago from Kio, 1s im all pro- 
bability the ormzinal type of 
the dwarti-growing race to 
which QO, Croesus belongs ; 
but is is in this last-named 
species that the wasp-hke 
eolours of yellow and black 
reach their maximum pont of 
beauty, Phe true plant ia said 
fo be Brazilian, and is neo 
doubt, like many other fine 
forms of well-known and even 
old species, very rare even in its native habitats. Collectors now in 
Brazil ave sending over 0. curium, 0. dasytyle, and others, but the 
tiny Oncid we now specially allude to, yet would appear to linger un- 
seen and unwvrested from its homein the trees on the lower slopes of 
the Organ Mountains. To say that a plant comes from Brazil or the 
Organ Mountains, however, is about as intelligible as it would be to 
tell a foreiguer that Cypripedium Calceolus isfouudin England. We 
had thought of this little sem as unrepresented in plant portraiture, 
but there is a plate of if in the second series of the Flora’ Afagazine, 
+, 40, and QO. longipes is also represented at t. 5193 of the Boecumince 
Magazine, All good authorities agree that it succeds best in a small 
ot suspended near the light in a moderately warm and airy Cattleya 
couse, and that it should be freely supplied with moisture af the root 
when growing. Although such avery small morsel, even when in 
its utmost luxuriance, the flawer is very large m proportion to the 
stature of the plant, if compared with the largest flowered of all the 
Oneids, O. macranthum, 0. Marshalliannm, or O. yaricosui Rogersi, 
The quaint little O, Limminghi, however, is much smaller in its habit 
of growth, and bears a flower as large, if not stilllarger ; but in neat- 
ness of growth, comparative rarity, and beanty of brown and oe 
there is no rival to wrest the palm from 0, Creesus. KF, W. B. 





Stephanotis floribunda in a Cool House.—A piant of 
this in the Handsworth Nurseries, grown for its fowers and to afford 
a stock, being a wonderful free-flowering variety, may be seen grow- 
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ing and flowering most freely in a cool house filled with Tea 
Roses and Azaleas during winter and summer, The first flowers 
on the old wood are, of course, late, just being at their best about 
the middle of July, and the flowers on the young wood, which 
was extending rapidly, were showing at every joint. The plant is 
in fine health, and is 25 ft. long, and covers a great part of the 
roof, Yt has grown from a small Noe in its present quarters, and 
is vot yet three years of age, and is growing in a brick pit I ft. 
deep in a compost of peat mulched on the surface with cow manure. 
—J. 5. W. 


CONSERVATORY CLIMBERS. 

HINQUIRIES are so often made concerning climbers suitable for con- 
servatorics that afew remarks on these which we have at present 
growing and flowering freely may perhaps be acceptable to such as 
contemplate planting in similar structures, EI may mention that 
during the late severe winter the temperature of our conservatory 
ranged from 40° to 50°, heat only just sufficient to exclude frost, as 
being planted principally with permanent planta such as Oranges, 
Camelhas, Daturas, &c., nothing hke a growing temperature 1s ab- 
tempted during the winter months, The clhmbers are planted outin 
well-prepared borders under the stone side stages which support the 
pot plants that are from time to time introduced. Taking them at 
the present time the most striking and fragrant are two plants of 
Rhynchosperinum jasmin- 
oides, that have clothed the 
pillars which support them 
from base to suinnut, as well 
as a considerable length of 
the drooping chains which we 
have festooned with creepers. 
Such treatment suits this 
lovely flowering plant much 
hetter than pot culture and 
formal training. Another cx- 
cellent plant is Tecoma or 
Bisnonia, jasminoules, the 
deep green foliage of which 
looks wellat all times, and its 
flowers with their light edges 
and red throats remind one 
of those of a Gloxinia. Jas- 
minum azoricum 13 at present 
covered with a cloud of deli- 
cate bloom, and Tassonia Van 
Yolxemi is an indispensable 
climber, the brilhant flowers 
of which wave with the 
slightest breath of air, Ifa 
rapid growth too, and fine 
foliage render this plant ex- 
tremely useful for clothing a 
lofty roof, Mandevilla suave- 
oleus is a good white-lowered 
climber, but uufortunately it 
is rather liable to be attacked 
by ingect pests, which in such 
positions are ditheult to exter- 
nuuate. Metrosideros doribunda, which bears singular bottle-brush- 
like flowers of a brillant descriptiou, looks well as a pillar plant. 
Gauksian Roses, whieh under class maintain their evergreen character, 
are also suitable for such positions, in which their dark shining 
foliage 1s very effective. Amonest Acacias some are well adapted for 
forming chmbers; all of them suceced well under conservatory 
treatment, and they produce a fine display in spring. Lapaveria 
rosea and alba are quite at home ina cool house, and flower profusely 
in autamu. The deciduous Bienonia vrandifora is algo a fine autumn 
flowering clinber, as are also some of the Clematises, We like the 
briliant coleura of (. Jackmant and similar varieties, and are 
gradually introducing them and blending them with the evergreen 
ones such as (. incivisa lobata; in fact, many of our brilliant. 
Howered deciduous climbers might be used in such a way as not to 
leave unsightly bare spots in the winter, when indoor effects are 
most appreciated. For covering bare spaces rapidly we use Cobea 
scandens and its yarievated form with sood results, as in very lofty 
buildings vigorous growth is required in order to give them a fur- 
nished aspect, while choicer plants of slower growth are growing up 
to replace them.—J. Graoon, Linton Purt, Afaidstone. 


-_— 


The Fringed-petalled Hibiseus (FB. schizopetala).—One of 
the toast remarkable plants now in flower in Messrs. Veitch & Son's 
nursery at Chelsea is this tropical Malvaceous plant, which is con- 
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sidered to be a yariety of H. Rosa-sinensis, though, from its very 
distinct characters, together with its geographical source, it well 
merits specific cistinction. It resembles H. Rosa-sinensis in its mode 
of growth, but the ieaves are narrower and more deeply serrated. 
The flowers are 3 in, in diameter, borne on slender drooping stalks 
about 4 in. long, produced from the axila of the leaves on the upper 
portion of the branches. ‘The colour of the petals varies from a rich 
deep crimson to a pale pink tinge, and they are deeply and elesantly 
irmged and reflexed, much in the same way asa Turk’s.cap Lily. 
The gelden-tipped stamens, with the protruding velvety styles, 
are arranged in a bottle-brush manner on the upper half of a slender 
tube from tin, ta Zin, long, thus giving the flower 2 singular ap- 
pearance. If comes to us from Zanzibar, and we hope ere long to 
see if more commonly crown than at present, 








ROSES. 


THE BEST TARDY ROSES.*- 

We have adopted the following means of determining the conypara- 
tive merits of different varietios, Taking the five quatities required 
in the order of their importance, we assign the following number of 
| ae to each :-—Colour, 24; form, 22; fragrance, 20; freedom of 

loom, 15 ; vigowr and healthfulness of growth, 16—making a total 
of 100 points,” As will be seen from the table subjoined, we have 
no Rose. which ts quite perfect; our choicest sorta, excelling in some 
qualities, fall short in others. Where two or more varieties resemble 
one another, we have only retained the superior sort; thns Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps and Maurice Bernardin are thrown out as being 
somewhat similar, Int inferior, to Charles Lefebvre. This gives 2 
hist, therefore, of quite distinct sorts, those which are nearest alike 
heing Alfred Colomh and Mme. Victor Verdier at the head, and they 


ave sufficiently-dissimilar to make both essential, even in a very 
limited collection : - 


Name-of Rose, a : ; 
Alfred Colamb, erimsen : a aoe 5 a ao 
Alme, Victor Verdier, crimson . - « #4 22 39 14 11 — op 
John Hopper, carming-rose =,  . ws, OO 
General Jacquemmaot, velvety-crimson ‘ . 26 16 17 17 16 —— 90 
Comtesse de Chatriliant, pink . 2 ‘ : . 24 22 17 153 14 = #9 
Abe! Grand, glossy rose : 2 . : . 22 2G 16 16 35 —— &o 

. Marie Baumann, carminc-crimson . s é . 24°22 18 lf 1g ~—~ 8 
Charles Lelebyre, deep crimson =. wk Ak BEG OS OTE 88 
Fraugois Michelon, carmine-rose Z : - 2 117 1) 15 12 —~— 83 
La France, silvery-rose : . . : . 2 82 2018 3 — a7 
Marguerite de St. Amande, brightrase . : . #4 20 12 2 18 ~~ oF 
Citmbing Jules Margottin, carmine-pink. — . . af 19 14 14 16 — a7 
Duke of Edinburgh, bright crimeon, : : . £4 17 is If If -—— 4&6 
Baroune Prévost, rose : : : é . 2o 14 17-16 16 — of 
Louis Van Houtte, maroon ; ? ; : . 22 21 80 14 & — 4p 
Paul Neyron, rose ‘ ( " ' » a. 19 $13 15 16 — 6h 
Anna de Dieshach,carmine . . . - #f d6 12 14 1h —— &1 
Aime, Boll, carmine-rose . . 0. |), BLOC C88 
Prince Camille de Rohan, dark erimsan . is - 22 18 it 12 If —— FS 
Countess of Oxford, carminc-red s - +» 22 28 4 id 13 —— F7 
Caroling de Sansal, rosy-flesh . 3 : : .°23 15 18 14 18 —— FF 
Mme. Alfred de Rougemont, white - : ~- +» #16 i4 18 9 —— FF 
Peach Blossom, pink . : - 5 ; . 22 16 106 12 12 ——~ 43 
Coquette des Blanches, white . : : ‘ ». 23 10 & WwW -—— Fy) 

. General Washington, reddigh-crlmson 2 2). 20 18) 4 17) 8 — #7 
Alarquise de Castellane, carmine-rel 2 . 24 19 2 8 Wh — «#4 
Barouess Rothschild, stlyeryspink . 24 21 2 12 4 — 68 
Ga Reine, rose. ‘ : : 15 12 lit 12 f4 —.- §3 
Kittenme Levet, carmine-red : #4 20 2 10 § — #2 
Allie. Eugenie Verdicr, silvery-rose 24202 8 7 =—— #1 


A list of this kind would not be complete without mention of some 
summer Hoses, Though blossoming only once a year, some of them, 
notably the Mosses, are so beautiful a3 to be essential to a Rose 
garden of any size or pretensions. We name the following as the 
best :——For climbers—Rennett’s Seedling, Baltimore Belle, the Queen 
of the Praivies. Among non-climbers, the most desirable are Persian 
Yellow, Miwe. Hardy, Mme. Plantier, and the following Moss Roaes : 
Crested, Cominon Moss, Comtesse de Murinais and Salet: the latter, 
though less beautiful than the others, blooms freely in autumn, and 
would be quite vaiuable for that quality alone, 

ALFRED Cotoms, which heads the list with $2 points ont of 4 
possible 100, is less fragrant than La France, more coy of its blooms 
than Coquette ded Blanches, and does not have the lusty vigour of 
growth possessed by Baronne Préyost, but for the five qualities no 
sort altogether equals it, 

ee VicroR VERIHER 18 a-sister variety of nearly equal 
worth, 

JoRN Horrer, always ateadiast and true, comes third. Victor 
Verdier bears him much resemblance in colour and general appear- 


ance, but has neither the fragrance nor vigour of constitution to be 
counted a rival, 





* Abstract of a paper read before the Weefern New York Horticultural Society. 


-sort for any garden, *' 


GENERAL JACQUEMINOT, notwithstanding « lack of fulness and 
rotund form, ig now one of our oldest, mest generally known, and 
best Roses for general culttyation. Clad in his rich crimson livery, 
he is still prepared to lead the van, as Se 

ComMPESsSE DE CHABRILLANT, possibly from the length of name, is 
a variety too much neglected and loat sight of ‘The flowers are not 
large, but most beautiful, and are models of symmetry and grace, 


ABEL Grawp is another neglected, or at least not well-known, 
variety of the highest excellence, especially valuable in the fall of 
the year when compeers otherwise equally meritorious are devoid of 
even a aemblance of bloom, 

Manm Baumann! How difficult to depict her charms: original 
and exquisite in all her features, she claimsa choice posinen Mm every 

amlen, There ia no more beautiful variety than this in the entire 
ist. 

CHIARLES LEFERVRE is an improved Jacqueminot in ferm and pos- 
sthly colour, though somewhat inferior in other qualities. 

Praxgais MicHeLoy, & comparatively new sort, is rapidly gaining 
favour, It is a seedling from La Reine, bearing some resemblance to 
that well-known sort, but decidedly superior in colour and form. 


La France is the sweetest of all Rases; compelled to choose one: 
variety, this should be ours, It is not only the most fragrant, but, 
with the exception of those Hybrid Noisettes, Madame Alfred de 
Rougenout and Coquette des Blanches, will: yield more flowers. 
during the year than any other sort named. It flowers so profusely 
that its growth is checked, every eye sending forth a flower-shoot :. 
it is, alas, not very hardy, being the most tender on the list; but. 
though the tops ave killed, it will start oué again in’ the spring- 
from the raots. 

Marcvesirey pe St. AmarpEe is a worthy companion of Abel 
Grand, furnishing a general supply of autumn flowers. 

Coping JULEs MAnGorrix, besides being of more vigorons. 
rowth, seams, if anything, more beautify] than the old sori, 
Pee if is a sport. It is well worth erowing for its buds 

alone. 

Duce oF EDINBURGE 1s a bright-coloured Jacqueminet, which is. 
saying all that 1s necessary. ty 

-BARONNE Prevost, one of the best of the flat typo, is a worthy 
companion of General Jacqueminot, and a model of vigour and trealth. 
It is the oldest variety on the list, haying been sent out in 1842, 

Louis Yan Hours, like La France, is but half-hardy, and ts also 
worthy of extra care, No other sort so nearly approaches La France 
in fragrance, aud when planted ina bed together, the deep velvety 
maroon of the one contrasts most beautifully with the delicate sil- 
very rose of the other, 

| Paul Nevrox is the largest variety known, and although its size 
detracts from our notions of a refined Rose, itis nevertheless a noble 

ANNA De DiespacH, a true carmine, has its rivals of the same 
aces but her pure, lovely colour has never yet been equalled by any 
of them. 7 

Mapsame Koz is almost worth growing for its large, lustrous 
foliage, but the blopma correspond in gizé and quality, only are too 
seldom seen after the June blossoming is over, 

Prince CAMILLE DE ROWAN is 2 superb, very dark sort, very well 


kuown. 


COUNTESS GF ()XFORD, a splendid carmine-red, of the Victor Ver- 
dier type, is, hke Frangois Michelon, rapidly becoming popular, tts 
chief defect being a want of fragrance, which it lacks m common 
with all the Victor Verdier race. 

CAROLINE DE BANSAL 18 a well-known and justly popular sort, 

MADAME ALFRED DE Roucgemoyr and CoguETrTr DES BLANCHES 
are, all things considered, the best white perpetuala we have, 

Pace BLossom, a comparatively new sort, seems to Improve each 
year, and fives a new shade of colour that is very desirable. 

GEveRaL Wasprxeron, one of the most widely disseminated 
varieties, does not reach the maximom number of points im any 
qualtty. In colour it is seraewhat grand, but generally it hag some- 
what of a faded appearance, being quickly affected by the sun, andi 
scidom seen truly pure. The same may be said respecting form— 
sometimes superb, but generally with some defect, either a preen. 
centre ot unsymmetrical. Of fragrance it 1s almost entirely devoid. 
It ranks very high as a free-bloomer, but, like La France, this is at. 
the expenge of growth. 

MARQUISH DE CasfPELLaNe does not always open well, but gives 
ey ee carmine-rose blooma of globular shape that are truly 
sinperb. 

Picomess RoruscHicp has exquisite cup-shaped flowers, entirely 
distinct from all others. It is, unfortunately, of stubby, short- 
jointed growth, and can only be propagated by budding or grafting. 


_ This will always tend to make it somewhat scarce, 


La Ree is another well-known old Rose which we cannot yet 
afford to discard, though now surpassed by so many finer yaneties, 
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EvIENNE Levet, somewhat resembling Countess of Oxford, is 
rapidly finding favour. and, ‘had it but fragrance, would be assigned a 
higher position, 

DLE. EUGENIE VERDIER, the last of the list, is certainly one of 
the meat delicately beautiful coloured varieties we bave, but here 
again the lack of fragrance deprives it of a higher position. 

e have given the shade of colour in case any one should desire to 
select from this list, with reference to having but a few sorta quite 
distinet irom each other in tint; but as already mentioned, Roses 
vary im colour as in form, and we may have two kinds, of precisely 
the same shade, yet strongly differing in every other respect, and 
therefore entirely distinct. Henry B. ELLwaNcer. 


MR, BAKERS ROSES. 


in the very favourable notice of my Rosea at Norwich by Mr. D. T. 
Fish (p. 82) ] am asked to ‘‘reveal my Rose secrets.” This I wilt 
snost readily do, butags my blooma are simply the ‘' legitimate outcome 
«Mf careful culture,” and not ‘' nourished imto size, moulded into 
form, and coloured perfectly by some specially rich food,” I fear he 
may be disappointed at the meagreness of my revelations. in the 
first place, my blooms were not the produce of ‘‘ dwarf maidens,” 
at were all of them grown on cut-back plants (Manetti), most of 
which were five years old, It bas long been my opinion—and every 
yore experience tends to strengthen it—that the blooms from eut- 

ack plants are superior in every respect to those from maidens, 
and more especially so in finish and form. My Rose ground was 
very carefully prepared in the first place, being trenched to the 
depth of 2 ft., and made very much like a sandwich, with alternate 
layers of manure and earth. In thia my plants rooted capitally, 
and they throw up every year strong shoots from the bottom. Far 
example, last autumn I measured some from Charles Lefebvre, which 
~era more than 9 ft. in height, and this season they are stall 
amuuting fine prowth; indeed Mr. A. J. Soames, who paid a visit 
to my Roses a week or two ago, expressed his surprise at my having 
auch strong shoots so early in the year, 

About the middie of August I have the greater part of the old 
wood cut out, in order that the young rods may have plenty of 
light and air to enable them to ripen properly, and from this wood I 
get my show blooms for the following year. In November I give my 
planta a good dressing of thoroughly rotten cow manure; this [I have 

ugin at onee, as Edo not like it to remain oa the surface durmg 
tthe winter, In March, after the pruning is complete, the ground is 
iightly forked, and after that occasionally heed up to the tone of 
‘blooming. As scon as the bloom-buda are formed, I give the plants 

lenty of liquid manure, composed of sheep droppings, soot, and a 
ittle guano, and sometimes, in a wet season like the present, I sow 
@ little guano; but I much prefer the liquid manure. 

With regard te protection of the blooms, I have not shaded or in 
any way covered a single Rose during the whole of the season, On the 
day before tlle Norwich Rose Show we had a gale of wind and very 
heavy storms of rain, and I quite despaired of being able to show 
my Roses in good condition. owever, I directed two men to keep 
shaking the blooms all day ac that the rain might not remain long 
an them, and in the afternoon the weather cleared up, and the 
Woses were pretty dry by the time we began cutting at six p.m. 
We finished staging at 9 p.m., left Exeter at 10,10 p.m., and reached 
Norwich at 9.10 a.m, on the following morning, 4 think the cool 
mights were the cause of the Roses hearing ao long a journey 30 
well, as T have found this year that ] have been able to cut 
Jarger and rather older blooms than J can generally venture to 
ado, I think ET have now told Mr, Fish all that I can about my 
Hoses, and I will only add that if he or any other Rose grower 
would like to pay me a visit, I should only be too pleased to see 
them. IT only hope that they will come either during the last 
aveek iu June or the firat week in July, and then I can generally 
promise them a sight worth seeing; but at all events I can always 
promise them one thing, and that is—a very hearty welcome, 

ff eamtires, R. N, G. Baker. 


Rose Show in August.—Mr. Fish is quite right in saying 
(Dp. $2) shat when the huge buda at present upon Rose trees do open 
they will be a sight to see, Tam one of the hon, sees. of a flower 
‘how to be held here on August 15, and we consider we did wisely 
in fixing so late a date ; certainly we have had the weather im our 
favour. Now I wish to make a suggestion to Mr, Fish and his 
friends, ‘The Rose show held last week in Birmingham was too 
atly for this season. It was not agood one in any reapect, Here 
we are establishing a floral aud horticultural society seven miles from, 
Birmingham and Walsall and not much further from Wolverhampton, 
Wre have the Midland and North-Western lines running through 
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the town, and without doubt Sutton Coldfield is becoming fhe 
fashionable and most popular place of resort in the Midlands. Our 
flower show is to be held in Four Oaks Park, and if Rose growers 
will care fo help us in our first attempt by sending ug a few boxes 
of bloom for exhibition, the committee here will undertake to receive 
them, stage them, and return the boxes after the show. We cannot 
do much more, but it may be of some advantage to the growers ; and 
as our sole object in holding a show is to stimulate a love of horti- 
culture, we shall be perfectly well satisfied if the sight of well- 
srown blooms aaa a rivalry between our local amateurs and the 
hurserymen.—JAMeES B. Coun, Sutton Coldfield. 


Tea Roses on High Gronund,—The fact that frosts are 
often far more severe in the valley than on the hill-side is well known 
to fruit growers. Tea Roses, also, frequently bear witness to the 
fact thet frost ig ore severe in low ground than on that which is 
elevated. Mr. George Paul’s nursery at High Beech ia on much 
higher ground than his nursery at Cheshunt, and he takes advan- 
tage of this to grow a superb collection of Tea Hosea at High Beech, 
where their beauty fust now is delightful to see. They are mostly 
standards in the highest state of beauty and vigour, notwithstanding 
this moat exceptionally severe season. The fact is worth noting by 
all whe have an opportuaity of growing these Roses on high or hilly 

ound. It is fair then to suppose that Tea Roses do not suffer from 

eficiency of heat so much as from winter-killing. There is no 
doubt that the valley is the warmest place except af night; but, 
nevertheless, the fact is worthy of notice that even the slight eleva- 
tion of these low and beautiful Hssex hills makes a great difference 
™ the culture of a moat beautiful group of Roses. Even much 
slighter eleyalions might be very beneticial to them,—Y, 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


BUMMER PRUNING, 


Ix a season like the present, when there is so marked a deficiency of 
ee from the almost constant obacuration of the sun, the importance 
of keeping the young growth of fruit trees thin cannot be over-rated. 
In many gardens such frutts as Apples, Pears, and Plums are thin, 
and the trees are making a good deal of wood; and unless a check, 
or, better still, a series of moderate checks are given, the systems 
of the trees will become disorganised throngh the impetus the roots 
will recerve from a laree leaf surface, which is destined ultimately 
to be removed, It is the delay or negleet of summer pruning which 
mainly canses the trees to lose their balance, and renders root-pruning 
necessary to restore itagain, When the young summer growth is 
permitted to mm away too much, the produce is usually smaller, as 
the strength of the tree ia carried upwards to form twigs and fohlage 
(all of which, beyond a certain necessary process, is wasteful expenci- 
ture}, Instead of being utilised in increasing the bulk of the fruit. 
And not only does 15 act prejudicially in this way, but it sliuts out 
the sun-light, and prevents the ereviation of air, without which frutt 
ean neither be large in siac nor fine in quality, It is well enough 
known that the fruts are not so fme on unpruned trees, or where 
the pruning is neglected, as on trees that are properly cared for. I 
am not referring now tc orchard trees, although in their case, if the 
necessary skilled labour eould be obtained, there is plenty of scope 
for its employment; butas every man one meets ia not competent 
to perform a surgical operdtion on the human subject, so many men 
that are employed in proning and thinning fruit trees have neither 
had the necessary training nor possess the necessary intelligence for 
the work. That over-pruning may be as great, or even a greater 
evil than leaving the trees altogether in a atate of Nature, I readily 
acdinit; but no one who understands the subject would seriously 
recommend either alternative, althongh one often meets with 
people who, haying practised one cxtreme, fly off at a tangent to 
the other. 

With traimed trees, or those growing in a confined space, the chic 
aim in the majority of soils should be to keep the roots near the 
surface, where, in dry summers, mulching could be resorted to for 
the purpose of supplying the trees with food. The quantity of water 
evaporated from a good-sized Apple or Pear trea on a warm, bright 
summer's day must be something enormous, and if this water cannot 
be found by the roots near the surface, downwarda they must go 
for it; and, as a rule, the damper the soil the more luxuriant the 
young growth becomes, and the less likely is it to become firm 
enough fo produce at any future time fertile blossoms. There, of 
course, comes a time, usually sooner rather than Inter, when root- 
pruning inust be resorted to in order to balance the [forces of the 
tree ; bit, if the tree had been sradually boilt up, with its roots 
kept near the surface by mulching, and its suminer growth judicionsly 
thinned and shortened, a good deal of time, and perhaps some dis- 
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appointment, would have been saved. I was much strack last year 
by the high colour and large size of the fruit on a number of smali 
Apple trees that had been raised from cuttings several years ago. 
This year again, although Apples are scarce, the little trees are 
heavily laden with good-sized irurt for the season. The fruit ts finer 
because the routa are near the surface, and, beyond a certain neecs- 
sary progress, the whole of the forces of the tree are employed in 
fruit production, either present or prospective. Trees that anuually 
hear a sufficient crop of fruit do not, as a rule, waste their euergies 
it the production of surplus wood. The crop of fruitsteadies them, 
und acts a¢the best and most natural check upon exuberance of 
erowth, In the summer management of fruit trees there ts plenty 
of seope for inteligenee of the highest order, 


Fruit trees vary very minch in character; some are robust and 
vigorous, others are constitutionally delicate. Again, some com- 
mence growth carly Im the season, and require prompt attention: 
others are later im demanding the eultivator’s care. Therefore, it 
will casily bo seen that no bard or fast line can or should be laid 
down, either as to the time or the mode in which sammer pruning 
should be done. But, speaking cenerally, the top of the tree should 
be pruned, first permitting a little more development to the leaders 
than to other shoots. The strongest shoots should be stopped first, 
cutting back to about four or five good stont leaves. Some good 
frait growers divide the suinmer pruning into three periods, doing 
the top portion firat, then the middle of the tree, and the bottom 
portion last. ‘This system of pruning ts based upon the known fact 
that the sap flows more freely upwards in direct lines than laterally 
or horizontally along the lower branches ; and by praning the top of 
the tree first, the outlet for the ascending sap is for the time blocked, 
and its force is directed into the lower branches, in the same way as 
a current of water may be stopped and turned in an opposite direc- 
tion by damming up the stream. No doubt, m the course of time, 
the top will regain its asceudency, but still, by careful management 
of the pruning, there should be no difficulty in keeping each portion 
of the tree under the influence of a rapic healthy circulation, and 
the halance hetween the various parte fairly well maintained. And 
moderate-sized, well matured wood is more likely to be obtained Ly 
giving a series of amali checks—by dividing the pruning into periods 
of ten days or so—than by eutting all the young growth off at once 
as ig commonly done. Hoppay, 


KENTISH FRUIT GARDENS. 


On Friday last a party consisting of some fifty horticulturists, 
eluefly from the neighbourhood of Londen, made an exenrsion te 
Swanley fo see the extensive fruit gardens which abound in that dis- 
trict, and also to visit the nursery of Mr. Cannell, which is wholly 
devoted to Horists’ flowers, The glass ranges are extensive and form 
a compact whole so that they can be easily heated. Several of the 
houses were gay with Pelargoninms of all classes and in endless 
variety, but more particularly those of the zonal type both single 
and double flowered. Gy a method of skilful enlture and with 
the assistance of light liouses, so arranged that the plants can be 
placed near the glass, the whole cf the plants, which are of moderate 
size, are a vigorous health and fowering profusely. The collection 
of tuberous rooted Begonias was at its best and mades grand display, 
filling one house entirely. If comprised most of the varieties of 
merit, of which afew are particularly noteworthy: viz,, Wonder, 2 
virorous-grawing kind, dwarf in growth, with foliage similar to 
that of B. Pearcel; its flowera are of good form and size, and are rich 
yellow in tint with a flesh-coloured tinge in the centre, the tips of 
the petals bee aulfused with the same colour. Such beautiful 
kinds as Acme, Paul Masurel, Massange de Louvrex, look well when 
grown into large specimens, aa does also the chaste-flowered Queen 
of Whites, a very apprepriate name for this variety. Werbenas 
receive particular attention at this nursery, as a house filled with the 
hest varieties fully showed. Amongst them might be seen almost 
every concervable shade of colour, and their adaptability for green- 
house culture as well as for bedding purposes cannot be overrated. 
A decided advance, too, has been made in these with regard to size 
of truse and form of the pips, points well exemplified here. Abuti- 
lons, Coleuses, Carnations, im fact all hinds of florists’ Mowers, ara 
growl more or less largely in this nursery. The present season has 
rendered it rather premature to comment on the Dahlias crown here 
as there are not many yet in flower, and the same remark applica to 
the general stock of out-door bedding plants, such as Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias, Alternantheras, Calceolarias, &e., to which a large area is 
devoted, The Snapdracons, however, are well worth a passing 
note, for they are very gay and represent aome reruarkable colonra, 
irom the purest white to the deepest eviingon a8 well as bright yellow 
selfs, and in some a cambination of several colours arranged in stripes. 
The stiff marly loam hereabonts is apparently well fitted for the 





growth of Roses, as Mr. Gannell’s collection is looking in fine health 
and producing an abundance of bloom. There are aiso large plots 
occupied by Strawberry plants, a fruit to which especial attention is 
paid here. 

After examining the contents of the nursery under notice, the 
pa took a walk through the adjoining fruit fields, the Straw- 

arry erops in which are in full hearing. The soil conststa, for the 
most part, of a stuf clayey loam, and apparently not easily worked. 
Most of the amnall fruits thrive remarkably well on it, ospecially 
Strawberries, Gian which it would be diffieut to procure better any- 
where, either as regards size, flavour, or productiveness, The kinda 
principally grown appeared to be Siv Joseph Paxton, Dr, Hogs, 
Kleanor, Premier, British Queen, Garibaldi, &c. A thin layer of 
clean straw 1s placed round the plants abouf the time when they are 
in bloom, and this effectually keeps them clean. Gathering the fruit 
for market by scores of men, women, and children waa an interesting 
operation, us was also the expeditions way in which it was packed 
in baskets for transit. Raspberries, too, are largely grown here, 
and cover an ares of many hundred acres. The crop of these 1s also 
heary., The red-fruited kinds are those grown principally, but 
only such as are of the Fillbasket character. They are enltivated in 
rows without stakes or other supports, and they did not appear to 
require any; the canes, being ent back to about 3 ft. at the winter- 
pruning, stand quite erect and bear abundantly. Currants, chelly 
the red and black varieties, are grown extensively in the locality, as 
are also Gooseberries, which, by the way, were severely injured by 
caterpillar, many of the trees being completely denuced of 
Caves, 

Orchard fruits co not appear to receive much attention in this part 
of Kent, as the orchards passed through consisted chiefly of worn-out 
Lichen-covered trees, and the untitled enndition of the surface did 
not lessen this impression, On someof the farms Potatoes former 
ath aA ea rr crop, and the soil appears to suit them admirably, as 
mare healthy plots of them are seldom seen. Theubiquitous disease, 
however, has shown traces of its presence, though not as yet to a 
oe extent, and probably the present more favourable weather may 

ecpitin check, For the purpose of cleaning the land, and alse to 
alternate the crops, Wheat anc other cereals sre cultivated, and also 
Hops, fields of which were passed through, and, as far aa can be 
sean at present, & productive yichl may be anticipated, though their 
growth does not seem equal to that made in more favourable sea- 
sons. ‘They are, however, pretty free from insect pests, A 

W. G. 


Dying off of Apricot Branches.—These who take an 
jutereat m Apricot trees, and watch their progress with a practised 
eye, may often perceive a few weeks previous to the fail of the leaf 
2 tendency tm certain branches to indicate incipient debility by 
a weakly crowth, and a certain facgced anc hang-down appearance in 
the fohage. Thus ts the usnal forerunner of the dying away of the 
branches im the spring. When the sap is on the move, they make a 
feeble effort, throw ont a few small leaves, and then collapse and 
die, The causes of this are stili wrapped in mystery; but I hare 
known it #0 follow after excessive fruit bearing, and also where the 
necessary mnanipulations through the growing season have not been 
sufficiently gradual, where too much has been removed at one opera- 
tion thereby checking the abundant flow of the sap, thus causing 
gumining, and sowing the seeda of future debility. Another great 
outlying cause isthe deticiency of the water supply during the sweil- 
ing of the fruit previous to ripening, and again after the fruit is 
gathered, at which time the bordera should be well saturated, which 
wili plamp up the buds, and cause the wood to look fresh and bright. 
Tu the final pruning, therefore, look well, in the first place. to see 
that the wood has thig appearance of plumpuesas and health, and 
remove af once any of a debilitated and doubtful appearance, Then 
look to the condition of the tree, as to its being evenly furnished ; 
and af overcrowded in any part, let it be judiciously thinned ont 
there. The practice of training in plenty of young shoots, will leave 
a very useful margin to enable the operator to hringup young healthy 
wood in any needful direction, and also to make provision for pro- 
spective vacancies, by leaving as much young wood as possible low 
down in the centre of the tree as raserve, even at the risk of a little 
crowding, The trees may then be carefully tramed out equally all 
over the surface, using as few nails and shreds as is consistent with 
security, and allowing supreme symmetrical training to be subordinate 
to the general welfare of the tree.—/Torist. 


Heavy Crops of Peaches.—I see in the Gagpen of Satur- 
day Inst (p. 105) that Mr, Cowburn of Sunbury Park gathered 330 
dozen of Peaches off one tree and 250 dozen off another; 1a not this an. 
error? I have a large tree which produced 23 dozen fine fruit, and 
there was no space [oy more.—R. H. [The figures in question are 
printed correctly according to Mr, Cowbuim’s statement, | 
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GARDEN DESTROYERS. 
GREEN FLY, ROSE APHIS, OR ROSE BLIGHT. 


(SIPHONOPHORA ROB.) 


"FHIs insect is one of the large and destructive family called aphides: 
which ia only too well known to all who have piven the slightest 
attention fo the cultivation of plants. It may be classed without 
hesitation among the gardener’s worst enemies, as there are few 
Pianta which donot suifer more or less from the attacks of some 
members of this family, ‘Those, however, which belong to the 
Natural Orders Fumariacer:, (Jenfianacex:, and [ridacew are said to be 
entirely free from them; and Cryptogamic plants and Labiates 
nearly so. The family aphides contains a very large number of 
genera and species, which are widely distributed throughout tem- 
perate countries, but they are almost nnkuown in the Tropics. The 
Kose aphia is unfortunately one of onr commonest species, and the 
injuries which Roses sustain from it are well known to every lover 
of these flowers (and who is not?). Few Hoses are exempt from 
their attacks, but the Tea-scented kinds and those whose leaves are 
somewhat evergreen suffer leas tham others. These insects are often 
called blight, and many persons assert that when during northerly 
or easterly winds in dry weather there 19 a hagzimesa in the atimo- 
sphere, that haze is blight, and caused by immense multitudes of 





1. Winged fema’e; 2 plipa; 3. larva; 4. ditlo just born; 5. wingless female ; 
i. side view of wowed female showinz the position of the wings, at rest; 
7. profile of head :-Lowing the proloscis, 


these insecta, and urge, as a proof of thei theory, the very sudden 
appearance at times of myriads of these aphides. These insects 
have not, however, anything to do with atmospheric effects. No 
doubt they often make their unweleome presence known in large 
nmunhbers, and plants may be found covered with them which only a 
few days before were apparently free from them; but this, no doubt, 
ig due to many of the eggs hatching at the same time, and to the 
very Tapic manner in which their re-production is effected. Most of 
the females are viviparous, that is, they brmg forth their young 
alive instead of being enclosed in an eg¢; and so fast do they mul- 
tiply, that a viviparous female which [ was watching cave birth to 
two young ones within half an hour, This seems, however, to be 
an untisually rapid rate, Mv, Buckton, in his mest interesting and 
valuable work.on the British Aphidesa (one of the Ray Society's 
serie: ), states that he has known eight to be born in six hours from 
one Zemile, One of the peculiarities of this very interesting and 
remarkable group of imsecta is that some of the females never lay 
egos, but always produce their young alive, whilst others Jay eggs 
and never reproduce in any other way. The young which are born 
alive begin to produce young in the course of irom four to eight 
days, so that the rate at which they multiply is very astonishing, 
Prof, Huxley has calculated that the tenth generation alone (not 
including the previous ones), if all the members survived, would 
contain more niatter than 500,000,000 stout men (more than the 
population of China), assuming that an aphis weighs 1-1000th of 


agrain. Mr. Buckton calculates that the living progeny of a Rose 
aphia, supposing that each aphis lived twenty days and ,ave birth 
to twenty young, at the end of 100 days would be 3,200,000, and af 
the end of 200 days 10,240,000,000,000. When we consider these 
firures we may indeed be thankful that, owing to their very numer- 
ous enemies, we are not more troubled with these pests. Another 
very curious fact about aphides ia, that the impregnation of one 
female by the male is sufficient for many succeeding generations, go 
that a female having paired is not only rendered fertile, buf her 
progeny for many generations also without any intercourse with the 
males on their parts, 

"Fhe Rose aphis docs not entirely confine its attacks to Roses, but 
infests Dahlas, Asters, Verbenas, and many other plants culti- 
vated under glass. The mjuries it cecasions to plants when in large 
numbers is very great, as it deprives the young and tender parts of 
s0 much sap, causing the leaves to crumple upand preventing the buds 
from Howerlg property. Numberless plans have been triert for their 
destruction, but in seasons favourable to their growth itis almost 
inipossible to keep Roses grown out of doors free from them. Those 
grown wader class, however, can easily be kept clean by fumigating 
them with Tobacco smoke. This plau cannot, however, he so eaaily 
carried out with Roses crowiag in beds ont of doors; still, by cover- 
ing the head of the plant with some kind of air-tight cloth, well 
tied round the stem, the green fly may cHectually be killed with the 
assistance of a fumigater. The cloth shoul) be stretched over a 
frame, which anyone could make, to keep the buds and young 
shoots from being injured. Carefully brushing such parts of the 
plants as are infested with spirits of wine, benzine, or 1 wineviasstul 
ot parafiin to 4 calfons of water kept well mixed is very effcetive, 
adit kills the flies at once. Sinply brushing the tnsecta off the 
plants does a creat deal of good, as many are Eiled by the opera- 
tion, and the others, once knocked off, cannot well return (except the 
Winged ones). Crushing the aphides on the trees with one’s finger 
and thumb is a very effective, but unpleasant method of destroying 
them. Syringing with Tobacco water, or a weak solution of sulphate 
of copper (1 oz, to 6 gallons of water}, or an infusion of Quasasia 
ehips (4 oz. of chipa should be boiled for ten minutes in a callon of 
soft water, and 4 oz. of soft soap should be added ag it cools}; or 
2 lb. of washing soda, 1 oz. of bitter aloes dissolved in hot water, 
when cold add 1 gallon of water; or 3 1b. of soft soap dissolved in 
12 gallons of rain water, added to 1 gallon of Tohaeco water; or 
water in which Tomato leaves have becu macerated, are receipts 
which are much recommended ; even cold water when applied with 
some force is very elective. M. Lachsume, in Tur Gannoes of the 
6th May, recommends the use of a disc of sheet metal, about 2 ft. 
in diameter, with a slit from the edre to the centre about 14 in, 
wide, fastened to a handle; before using it tlic disc should be 
smeared with gas-tar, pitch, or something very sticky, It ia then 
placed under the head of a Rose bush, the stem passing through the 
sit; the branches must then be tapped to make the aphirles fall on to 
the sticky plate, from which they canuot cseape. The difficulty in 
tlis plan is to dislodge the insects by mercly tapping the branches. 


Fortunately these insects have an wnousual number of natural 
enemies. Lesides the insectivorous birds, which destroy great 
numbers of them, several species of small wasps carry them off to 
fill the ceils in which their grubs are bred. The grubs of the com- 
mon seven-spotted and two-spotted ladybirds, the grubs of the 
lace-winged fy (cleseribed in Tue Ganpen of the lst of Mares}, 
and of certain two-winged flies very common in gardens, which may 
often be seen hovering over flowers, and apparently remaining 
motionless in the aiv for some seconds together, belonzing to the 
family Syrphide, destroy the aphides with wonderful rapidity. ‘The 
last-mentioned grubs will suck out the contents of the body of a full- 
grown aphis in 13 minutes, and will kill several one after the other 
as quickly as they can suek them. Numbers of the green ily are 
destroyed by very minute parasitic insects belongine to the Ichneu- 
montde. These little four-winged flies get on to the backs of the 
aphides, and plunging their ovipositors into their victims, Iny their 
eggs within them, which soon hatch, and the grubs before lony 
destroy the aphides. Those which contain parasites ray easily he 
recognised by their brown, hard, and distended appearance. Very 
rapid changes of teanperature seems to cheek the multiplication of 
aphides, A heavy thunderstorm will often kill thousands, and cold 
rain is very destructive to them. This season, which has heen so 
unusually wet and cold, the Roses have been particularly free froma 
them im most places, The cggs, which are laid in the autumn, do 
not hatch until the following spring, when all the aphides which are 
hatched are wingless females, These in a few days begin to produce 
young, which are borne alive, and very much resemble their mother 
in general appearance, but their legs and antenne are much shorter 
in proportion (see fig. 4). After some changes of skin they assume 
the form shown in fie. 3, and after further moultings, either show 
the rudiments of wings, as In fig. 2, or else are In an intermediate 
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state betaveen figs. 3 and 5, When in either of these stages, this 
insect may be said to be in the pups state, Changing their skms 
again, they. appear as perfect insects, those with the rudimentary 
wings as alate, or winged femalea, as represented in fig. 1; those 
without as apterous or wingleas females, aa shown in fig. 5. The 
winged females assist greatly in the merease of their species, for 


being able to fly they can easily move from one part of a bush to 


anotier, or fiy olf to other plants, founding fresh colonies wherever 
they may settle. They are not so abundant as the wingless ones, 
except in the spring and antumn, when they frequently migrate im 
oreat numbers. About the middle of September the last generation 
is usually produced, which consists of inales and females. The 
former are sometinea winged, sometimes wingless; they are 
very much lke the females, but are somewhat smaller. 
The females arc mostly wingless and yiviparous, After pairing with 
the males, they lay their egos, which are very larce in proportion to 
the size of the insect (nearly half the size of its body), a few together 
near the buds. ‘They are long and oval, and when first laid pale 
yellow, but sean afterwards become black. They are covered with 
2 slimy coating, with which the female attaches them to the plant, 
These ages hatch in spring as before mentioned, M. Lachauime, 
in his article on ‘‘Insecta Hurtful te the Rose,” says that ‘what 
naturalists have hitherto taken for eggs are nothing more than the 
last brood of aphides, which assume a thick biack coat in order to 
stand the wintir's cold.” This must surely be a mistake, for though 
some of the viviparous females aurvive the winter, such accurate 
observers a3 Mr. Churtis and Mr. Buckton both speak very positively 
of the eres, ‘Phere has often been much discussion as to the origin 
of what ja usually called Honey Dew, that sticky substance one fre- 
quently finds on the leaves of Sycamores, Limes, &ec., and also on 
garden seats which have stood wader trees. It seems now fo be 
cenerally admitted that it la seereted by aphides, which arc fur- 
nished with two organa, placed uear the end of their bodies, called 
comicles, through which they secrete a aweet, sfieky Huid, which, 
as the insects are generally feeding on the undersides of the leaves, 
falla on to the upper surface of the icaves below. The Ant is very 
fond of this uid, and will gently tap the sides of an aphis with its 
aatenune in order to make it exucde some; a8 acon as a drop appears 
the aut at once swallows if. M. Lachanme, in his paper which I 
have already quoted, states that ‘tants will suck these Insecta fo 
death ina very short time.” The observations of other entomolo- 
gists do vot, so far as I know, in any way confirm this, nor has a 
case ever come under my own notice, It would be very much like 
killing the goose which laid the golden eggs on the part of the ants, 
The Rose aplis in its earlier stages is almost entirely of a pale 
green colour, its eyes, antenmm, legs, anil cornicles being some- 
what darker; and the three last-mentioned organs much shorter 
in propertion than in the matnrer forma, Its head is farnished with 
a long proboseia or rostrum, whichis iu three joints; when not in 
use itis carried betaveen the forelegs of the insect. With this in- 
strument it obtains the juices of the leaves or young shoots on which 
it lives: ié ig not, however, inserted into the plant, but it serves as 
a sheath for three Jong hair-like organs, which the insect can pro- 
trude from it, and with which it pierces the leaves with a saw-lke 
motion, These organs are neither barbed nor toothed, but a plentiful 
supply of sap Hows from the incision they make, which the insect 
sucks through its probocis with a pumping action, In all its stages 
the insect derives ibs nourishment in this manner, After changmg 
their skins, their bodies take a more oval form, and are capable of 
being very much distended, which is usually the ease when plenty of 
food can be obtained, when the joints of the body can with difficulty 
be seen; when food is scarce the edges of the body tum up and 
form a kind of wavy ridge. In the wimged state the insect is about 
lof aninch long. The head and eyes are black; the antcona are 
very long, 2-10ths of an inch, and delicate, and consista of seven 
joints, the two first being short, stout, and rounded, the third long, 
the fourth and fifth rather shorter, the sixth short, and ,the seventh 
very long and tapering, These list two ave nearly black ; the others 
are browitish, with darker tips. The thorax is greenish-black, more 
or less dark, The body is oval, pale green, with nearly black spots, 
and cornicles : the latter are long, round, and slightly tapering. The 
legs arc very long. The thighs are green, with blackish tipa, the 
shanks brownish with black tips and feet. The upper pair of wings 
when open messure about 4-lOths of an inch ACTORS | they are long, 
narrow, ani very simply nerved. The lower pair are much smaller 
and the nerrures still simpler ; on the upper edye they are furmished 
with a small double hook, with which during flight they are 
attached to the upper yaur. ATL the wings are slightly irdlescent, 
The wingless females are abont } of an inch long, and are somewhat 
pear-shaped. Their heads and bodies are entirely pale green ; their 
eyea ave dark reddish-brown; their antennic are brownish, with 
darker tips to the joints, and are not so long as their bodies ; the 
legs are brownish with darker taps to the joints, This insect is somne- 
times of a pale reddish-brown, Ge gis 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Fruit Nets.—How can I best preserve fruit neta from rotting ? I have tried 
a mixture of tar and colzs of], but the neta have not dried, thaugh they were 
dipped some months aso.—l. L. T. [I do not think thatdt would pay any one to 
dip their own nets with the view of preserving them, atelng thay are now manw 
faclured so cheaply for garden purposes that new cones made to any width or 
size of mesh may be obtained for tia sama money at which aecond-hand fishin 
neta have bud recently been supplied. Mr. Eddy, Porthleven, Cornwall, wil 
supply nets that, if only kept dry when notin use, will laat for a number of yeare.. 
Dipping in tar and oil would be useless expense if the materiel of which the net 
is made is not of good quality—JaMRs GRoom, Linten Part, Heaidstone.] 


Salt # Worme,—How much salt to the gallon of water may he safely ugec 
to destroy or bring worms to the surface of a lawn?--A. B. [Bait is a somewliat 
dintcercus material to apply ta lawna. If used stronger than from 4 02. ta 6 o2. 
to the callon the Grass will be likely to suffer at first, and later in the aeason will 

row rank andl coarse, so that except in extreme cuses if would be batter te 
depend on frequent sweeping and rolling, as even if the salt proved a remedy at 
first, if would soon jose its eflect.—l, G.] 


Hanging Baskets.—!I have juat purchased three fancy wire basketa each 
about 24 in. in digmeter to hangin my steve, Will you kindly inform me how to 
fill them eflectively ?—J. BD. [For covering the outsile of basket No. 1, use Com- 
melyns agearia varieqatea and Selaginella lraugsiana, let « plant of Ruasellia 
juucea occupy the centre, and aurreund th with three or four plants of Cissua dis- 
color, For basket So. 2 coverthe outaiie with ‘Tradescantia zebrina variegata 
Maut Begonia toliosn in the centre, aud surround if with Selaginella uncinata anc 
Steretaphrim glabrum variegatum planted alternately. Vor basket No. 3 plant 
within the margin and the ontside with Panicum variezatum and Selagineila tale— 
ottei, and use Nephrolepis davallivides fora central plant. The central plants. 
should be food specimens, such ag have been well rooted in liin. or 12-in. pots. 
Line the Laskets with a thin layer of tough pout, snd plant the outsides before 
fling them. The first growths of the trailing Manis should be pepeed to the 
laskets, bit the after growths may be allowed to hang free,—C. 41] 


Quick-growing Trees.— What trees are most suitable, on account of thenr 
quick growth, to conceal an objectionable background, where the soil is fairly 
deep and food, in fact inclined to be heavy 7 and what is the smallest apace that. 
shauld be allowed etween each tree, ac that it may grow properly i—T. W. A. 
[Yor quickness of growth and effectiveness as a screen, nothing amongat deci- 
dducns trees surpasses the new Canadian Poplar, cuttings of which will, upon 
silitabie soil, attain a height of 20 ft. in three years, Next to this for producme 
aneedy efect may be reckoned the black Italian Poplar, and the Huntnglon 
Willow, both of which may be propagated from cuttings, A few pollards of any 
of these will weld alnudance of croppings fit for the purpose. Hy inserting short 
enttings—say &-ft. lengths— in front, and then sraduaily increasing the hetght of 
the standards, used up to @ft. or Sift. for the back row, a furnished appearance 
will at once be giyen to the whole space, The distances befween the plants or 
cuttings used should depend very much upon the depth avatiable for the screen. 
Tf this be but ahaltow, thicker planting will be necessary to praduce the desired 
effect, say about 6 ft. from tree to tree; but with greater depth from 3 ff. to 10 ft. 
wilt be fonud enouzh. If near toseme of the larger truncheons, afew plants of 
the true Irish Ivy (Hcdera canariensis) are mserted, they will rapidly climb up, 
and afterwards lang in featoons from the heads of the pollards, thus fllling up 
inutermetiate apaces, wud producing plensing effects. Limes or Chestnuts wilk 
snewer the purpose, but their growth is slower than thatof the trees just named. 
Nocway Spruce in the front lines would he very effective. A good previous 
trenching of the soil and the addition of some light lime compost will greatly 
facilitate the erawth of the trees; and thick planting, with early aud careful 
stopping, LOTeS HOUSE: and thinning, will produce « good screen in a yery short 

ime.—A, J. Bj 


Names of Plants.—d. F.—1, Centaurea macrocephala; 2, Lilium croceum + 
5 Campanula latifolia: 4,0. nehilis: Deven,—t, Clematis Viticella; 2, Puelizia 
virgata: 3,7. globosa. 2. #. (—i, Adiantom tetraphyltum ; 2, Nephrodium 
molie: 3, Cheilanthes farinoan; 4, Pteris seaberula. A. #.—Ophiopogon epica- 
tus, W.--¥uarieties of Ixia and Sparaxis. WW. £.—We cannot uudertake to name 
Roses, ‘They can only he named with certainty by those who grow them. mf 
—Cordy line anstealis, 9.5. F.--The yellow netted-leaved plantis Lonicera brachy~ 
pola: the other, Jasminum officinale, Thesmalt scrapisaspeciesofsedum, WY. 
The annual Beardgrass (Polypogon monspeliensis). D. f.—THplacus glutinosus- 
N.—1, Sedum Lydiuni; 2, Spergularia rubra; 4, Thynims citriolorus variegatus. 
Aldershot.—i, Adiantum venustum ; 2, Phlchodium aureum; 3, Adiantum liis- 
ee 4, Goniophlebiurm sebauricewlatum ; 5, Lewcostegia immersa, 6, Polypo- 
dim pectinatum: Polystichum capense ; 14, Asplenium bulbiernm ; others have 
numbers misplaced or are too much withered for recopnition. 


Diseased Rose Leaves. F q., Cork.—Your Rose leaves ara badly in 
fested by a funeus named Phrasmidinm mucronatum ; the Roserust anid.the 
a ae ao present. Cures for these pests are at present Inaufficiently 
kiewi.— WW. 3, 


il 
Clove Carnstion.—W. S. @ —The hicom of your seedling sent to wats large 
mid fine in farm, brightin colow, and well worth perpetuating. ; 


i 


iestions. L 


The Pennsylvania Lawn Mower—Have any of the readerg of THE 
GARBER had any experience of this lawn mower, which was introduced’ last year 
fis7ss? Tees ib do tts work with more ease than those with rotlera behind the 
cylinder? Ttissaid fo be lighter, ag regards draught, than any cther mower. 
on on these points wifl be plidly received —J, ALLS ie, Datton 
Ffadt, ff rate. a 


Palms for the Open Air.—Cun any of your readers inform me whether 
Chanverinps Fortunet ce hardy abn) and Corvpha australis would live if planted 
in the open air in Berkslive; the latter has been ins cool house for some fime. 
Also whether Bambusa Metake and Gymnoathrix latifolia would alao Tie in the 
open garden. —-F. 0. 


Summer Flowering Orange Crocus.—tir. George Maw, of Benthall, 
Groseley, asks us to mention hut he received through the poat on August 1 frem 
An onMeus correspondent the fresh flower af an Orianpe Crocus, whichappears 
to he dishinet from either of the known autumn-flowering Grange species. As he 
ciunet ascertain either from the handwriting of the address or the postmark to 
whom he is indelted for this interesting contribution, he would be nruch'obliged 
if the sender would communicate with him aud give him particulars of the origin 
of this simmer flawering Ovangs specics af Crocus, which is probably new to 
SC101CE, 
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; “This is an art 
Which docs mend Nature: change if rather: but 
THE ART ITSELF IS NaTURE.”"—Shakerpeare. 





THE HEAVITREE ROSES, 


Ir is quite evident that Mr. Baker’s Roses were what ts called by 
our Yankee cousing an ‘‘eye opener” to the Ruse grower of East 
Anglia, who had not had the opportunity of seeing them at our great 
metropolitan exhibitions, and it will perhaps aurprise Mr, Fish if IT 
say that wonderful as were the blooms at Norwich, he would be stall 
more astonished if he could see them at home. Some time ago I 
happened to see them at an exhibition at Hxeter, and it will 
readily be conceived that they must be finer in such a case. We all 
know how fleeting are the hues of some Roses; those exhibited at 
Norwich had been probably cut twenty-four hours or more, so that 
some of the bright tints of the scarlets and delicate bnes of the 

inks had begun to fade ; but when brought fresh from the garden, 
ialf a mile distant, not having had to endure the jolting and confine- 
ment of a railway journey of some 300 miles, it is impossible to for- 
get the beauty of the stand to which I allude. It is not even lke 
seeing them in the garden, for here the very best are culled from an 
extensive collection of the very best exhibition varieties, each exhi- 
bited to the best advantage, and placed so that the Rose lover can take 
in all their beauty, It is not, however, to be supposed that Mr. Bakeris 
the only exhibitor who can show in this style ; ins celebrated rival, Mr, 
Jowitt, of Hereford, is so near him that they have each won the fifty 
guinea cup given by Mr. Cranston to the National Rose Society, and 
it waa to have been decided this year which of the two was the 
better man, but by mutual consent the contest, owing to the excep- 
tionally bad character of the season, has been postponed until next 
year, 

There is no secret in the manner of growing the Rose, as practised 
by Mr, Baker, but there are some plain things which he does not 
forget, open to every one who attempts, as he does, exhibiting on a 
large scale, while in one or two things there are points m_ his favour 
not within the reach of all, The climate of Devonshire, and of 
Exeter especially, is peculiarly favourable to the growth of the Rose, 
soft and genial, generally exempt from severe frosts, although, strange 
to say, this year it has suffered more than counties usually cold. The 
greater humidity of the air is also favourable, for, where soil is 
favourable, Roses delight in moisture ; it is only on heavy clay lands 
that it isinjurtous to them, Some of the very finest growth [ have 
seen this year has been in Scotland, in places where the ratn- 
fall ia just double what it is in the south and east of England, 
where east winds prevail more, and are more trying im their 
effects. 

- The soilin Mr. Baker's garden is well adapted for Roses ; it isa good 
rich. loam, not perhaps so good as some, such as the deep, unctuous 
loam of Hertfordshire, or Hereford, or Essex, but still 2 thorough 
Rose soil; now although care and skill may to a certain extent im- 

ove an unfavourable soil, yet the Rose grower who has one which 
1a naturally pood bas an immense advantage, as I] suppose most 
persons would recognise in whatever class of plants they are in- 
terested, Some soils absolutely refuse to grow good Roses, and 
others do so with great difficulty. . 

These are the two points on which alone Mr, Baker can claim 4 
superiority over some Rose growers, certainly not over all ; in those 
that follow it requires only means, and that love without which all 
else is of little avail, He grows a very large number of Roses, many 
thousands—how many I do not at present recollect, but it may give 
some idea of the extent to which enthusiasm will carry Rose growers 
to state that Mr. Jowitt last autumn bedded 3700 Roses in order 
that he might successfully compete for the challenge cup; he had 
whole rows of Duke of Edmburgb, La France, Charles Lefebvre, 
Marie Banmann, &c., with from 50 to 100 plantsineach. Mr. Baker 
knows which are exhibition kinds, and, instead of filling his garden 
with doubtful sorts, he goes in for these only which are likely to be 
useful to him whan the day of contest comes round, His plants are 
all dwarts on the Manethi alone, I helieve—at least, they were so two 
or three years ago; that he would grow as good on the seedling Brier 
T do not for a moment doubt, but he is unwilling to discard an old 
friend for an untried one, Itis clear, I think, from the experience 
of this season, that for early Rose shows the Manetiti is alone to he 
depended on; the ee not, a3 the blooms come later on it, 
and those Rose growers who looked to 1 to supply them with blooms 


were disappointed. Myr, Baker does not keep his plants very long 
—s couple of years used to be his limit, but I believe now he keeps 
them longer ; thus they have all the vigour of youth, and nothing 
could be more beautiful than the even rows of plants with which his 
garden was filled when I saw it, 

Ag to cultivation, he feeds his plants tremendously ; the amount of 
the very strongest manure that Rose trees will assimilate is something 
remarkable, I have seen some beds with nearly 1 ft. of manure on 
them, and yet they only seemed to rejoice the more for their very 
liberal supply. Mr. Baker farms as well as gardens; he is famous 
asa prizetaker for his breed of Guernsey cattle, and other matters; he 
has, therefore, at hand what the Rose delights in—-the manure from 
the pig-aties especially; pity ‘tis, but true,” that the delicate 
perfume of La France or Marie Van Houtte should be elaborated 
from such material, but auch is Nature’s chemistry, and both size and 
perfume are obtained in this way, Of course, Roses will grow without 
such supplies, and equally of course such treatment will not improve 
the appearance of the garden, but I am not writing of such matters, 
but aly of the way in which these grand exhibition Roses are grown 
by Mr. Baker and others, Then the bushes are carefully dis-budded; no 
stem is allowed to carry more than one flower, and only a limited 
number on each plant. Mr. Fish limits the bunches on his Vines, 
and thins out his Grapes, and on the same principle Mr, Baker 
manages his Roses, Lastly, as the time draws near, and the buds most 
likely to be useful are approaching maturity, they are shaded both 
from the scorching rays of the sun (but little of this has been neces- 
sary this year) and also from rain, which is so apt to damage the 
leaves. It would, perhaps, be needless to add that to all these 
things Mr, Baker an an intense love for the Rose, and is possessed 
of great energy and perseverance; without these, and the direct 
pesos superintendence which such qualities imply, such success aa 

e has attained is not to be secured. 

I de not know whether thia will meet Mr. Fish’s requirements ; 
there is nothing new inif, but for all that I believe it contains all the 
information that.is to be had concerning the method in which those 
Roses to which he alludes were produced, and if I have omitted 
aught, T shall be glad, if possible, to supply the omission if Mr. Fish 
will notify it, DELTA, 


Rosarians must fee! proud—I can answer for one of the 
oldest and largest of the brotherhood—and they who wish to be 
Rosarians must feel thankful when they read Mr. Baker’s unselfish, 
unreserved, and instructive letter (p. 135) concerning the cultivation of 
the Rose. Very few men would be thus candid, generous, and large- 
hearted in freely presenting to others the results of a long and costly 
experience ; and all of us, including these whom he has vanquished 
in our bloodless wars of the Roses, must rejoice in hig success. IL 
would ask to make two brief remarks in the same spirit, and with 
the same intention with which he has written, namely, to promote 
the popularity and to extend the dominion of the Queen of Flowers : 
Firstly, that the Manetti atock, on which Mr. Baker grows his bean-. 
tifal Roses, will not suit all soils: and, secondly, that, alihough the 
blooms fram ‘' cut-back” trees are, as a rule, the most rehable, 
because, a4 a rule, the poor ‘‘maideng ” are frost-bitten in that terrible 
season Which we persist in calling spring, there are times, neverthe- 
less (all the more glorious because of their rarity}, when the bud, 
uninjured and unchecked in ita growth, and attaining the perfect 
fulness of Rosehood, will exhibit that development of form, colour, 
size, aud foliage as shall make the astonished owner sigh in admira- 
tion. S. Reyxsoitps Hoe. 
Caunton Afaunor, Newark, 





ROSES ON TREES. 


Asa pendant to Mr. Hilacombe’s paper on Eoses on trees (p. 9) 
allow me to deaeribe a Rose arrangement in my garden which was 
in great beauty till destroyed by the heavy rain of last Tuesday. 1 
have too large Crateguses, rownd-headed standards, crowing close - 
ee so that their edges touch, forming, as if were, two gentle 
hills with a valley between, and sloping down to within about 6 ft. 
of the lawn. Of these one is Cratwgus Crus-galli, the other C. tana- 
cetifolia. Behind, and partly through these, climbs a very old 
Noisette Rose—all that now remains of an arched trellis—producing 
a vast number of bunches of white flowers, six or eight together and 
about 14 in. or Zin. across. The old tled stem ot the Rose is 
scarcely notrceable amongst those of the Thorns till it reaches the 
top of them, whence it descends between the trees In a regular 
torrent of blossom, in addition to oecupying the topmost boughs of 
the Cockspmr Thorn, The general efiect is almost that of a large 
patch of snow between tivo bright green hills—a combination very - 
commen in the higher districts of Switzerland, A smaller plant of 
the same Rose has recently been traimed up a large Arbor-vite which, 
rom moving, has lost its lower branches for some 4 ft. or 5 ft., and 
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has its stem clothed with Ivy. It is now festooned with snowy 
flowers hanging down from and against the dark green of the 
Arbor-vite and Ivy, forming a charming contrast. It seems a freat 
pity that we do vot oftener thua wed one tree to another—a stout 
and strong to a slender and clinging one, as Virgil in the ‘* Georgics” 
talks of wedding the Vine to the Elm, as is, I believe, done to this 
day in Italy. Did we do so we should oftener verify the motto that 
gardening— 
Ig an art 


Wideh docs mend Nature: chance it rather: but 
The avG itaelf is Mature. 


Monkstown. Greenwood Pim, M.A, F.L.8., 


THE TIME OF ROSES, 


BY THE Rev, Canon Horns, 


Tur time of Roses, when the Americans are kind in thei arrange- 
raent of the weather, and when there is nothing seriously amiss with 
the perihelion, commences about the middle of May, and ents in 
November. The tide of our plorious Red Sea begins to flow at the 
date specified, reaches high water at the end of June, remaing in 
full flood until the middle of July, and then slowly ebbs, until, 
congealed by bitter frosts, it becomes a Dead Sea, or Mer de Glace, 
in December, 

And as the visits of royal personages are announced on city-walls, 
ao the advent of the queen of flowers is foretold by the mural Roses, 
These are the advanced guard of the reginal retinue, and a Marshal 
of France—Maréchal Niel—ijn all his golden splendour, claims the 
honour, with handsome invincible Gipire de Dijon for his aide-de- 
camp, to precede the army. Then the hedgerow Roses, representing 
the love of a loyal people, line the route of the royal progress ; 


‘The road shall blossom, the road shall bloom, 
So fair a queen has left her home.” 


Where, when, and how shall we see this royal progress best? 
My reader, if I knew your habitat, I could probably tell you of some 
pom darcatage near to your home; but, not haymg this information, 
I will give you a list of our most distinguished Rosarians throughout 
the country, from the Land's End to the Border, hoping thus to in- 
troduce you to some scene of beauty which you can readily reach, 

_and where Roses bloom in all their glory. The Rose merchants will 
welcome you, of course, because you can no more leave their nur- 
gevies without civing an order for Roses than a young lady can leave 
London without Intying a bonnet; and the amateurs, ] am sure, 
knowing them well, will be glad to see yon—your quest of the beau- 
tiful (uot to mention your good taste in reading this paper) being a 
guarantee to them of mutual sympathies, 

In Devonshire, the native home of the exquisite Rose Devoniensis, 
there is the nursery of Messrs. Curtis & Co. at Torquay, whence 
Game the seventy-two Roses which were the frst to bloom of all 
the Roses in Engiand, and consequently to take the highest honours 
at the great show of the National Rose Society held in June at the 
Crystal Palace ; and also, in this favoured county, there 18 the famous 
Rose garden of Mr. Baker, one of the most successful of our generals 
“nthe Wars of the Roses, at Heavitree, near Exeter. In Wiltshire, 
at Salisbury, there is the nursery of Mesars. Keynes & Co., from. 
which some of the grandest of Roses have beon sent to our shows ; 
anil at no great distance there is the Stapleford nursery, where Mr. 
Renmett hag recently raised some moat interesting seedling Roses, 
and among them, as he announces, that summum bonum and roc’s 
epg of the Rosarian’s hope—a yellow perpetual Rose! In Sussex 
there are the Woodlands nurseries, near Maresfield, where Mesars, 
Wood & Sons have their roses rura, their farm, acre alter acre, of 
Roses: and also the gardens of Messrs. Mitehell, at Piltsdown, of 
long suecess and renown. In Kent, Messrs, Kinmont & Kidd have 

recently sent from Canterbury an excellent collection of Roses, for 
which they won a premier prize; and in this ‘‘Garden of England ” 
the amateurs are numerous, notably Mr. Hollingsworth of Maidstone, 
Mr. Burnaby-Atkins of Halsted, and Captain Christe of Buckhurst 
Lodge, Westerham (in whose honour Monsieur Lacharme has named 
one of our most attractive Roses), who realise their favourite in her 
perfection, in Fasex, Myr. Cant, of Colchester, can write nulli se- 
cundus over the entrance of the Mile Bud nurseries, when his Roses 
are in their glory. In Hertfordshire, J saw last year, and on a 
aumimeris eve, 40,000 standard Kose trees in one plat (only a morety 

of the Cheshunt nursery of Messrs, Paul & Son), glowing in the soft 
aplendour of the setting sun, some of the most brilliant varicties— 
such as the Duke of Edinburgh, Sultan of Zanzibar, and Iny name. 
sake, Reynolds Hole—being indigenous to the soil, born in that beat. 
tiful garden. Hard by, about a couple of miles, are the extensive 
and picturesque grounds of Messrs. William Paul & Son, famous for 
their ‘‘ pictorial trees * ag well as for Roses. These adjoin the Wal. 
tham Station, so that visitors by rail pass from the platform mto 


the nurseries, and, haying enjoyed their manifold delights, including 
many charming Roses sent out by Mr, William Paul, such as Beauty 
of Waltham, Star of Waltham, May Quennell, cure meitis aliis, may 
hire a fly for Cheshunt. The nurseries of Messra, Lane of Berk- 
hampatead, and of Messrs. Francis of Hertford, are algo famous for 
their Roses, In Middlesex—that is fo say, in the neighbourhood of 
Gonden—the best Rose nurseries are those of Messrs. Lee of Ham. 
mersmith, Messrs. Fraser, Lea Bridge, and, just out of Middlesex, in 
Surrey, those of Measrs. Vettch & Sons at Combe Wood and King. 
ston Hill, Amateurs abound, but the one-who produces Roses most 
accessible to her Majesty's lieges is my friend Mr, Scott, who brings 
every morning during the time of Roses, and from his garden nigh 
to Wimbledon, a beautiful display for his desk at No. 1, Old Bond 
Street. Passing into Buckinghamshire—and the G.W.R, will take 
you in leas than an hour to Slongh--you will find there, im the royal 
nursery of Mr. Charles Turner, one of the best collections of outdoor 
Roses, aud the beet collection of Roses in pots te begecn in England; 
and near to Slough many amateurs, of whom Mb. Haswtrey is chief ; 
and thence, returning to the rail, you may leave the main lne at 
Didcot, and in the suburbs of Oxford, queen of cities, you may find 
delightful little gardens of Rosea most carefully and successfully 
tended by college servants and others, 


Leaving these pleasant gardens, you must make your way hack to 
the city, and ask Mr. Prince, of the Market Street, to show you hig 
mureery of Roses upon the cultivated seedling Brier, and to: explain 
to yon the advantages of the system, which he has himself intro. 
duced, by those practical illustrations which put an end to doubt. 
At Worcester may be seen, in the spacious nursery of Mr, Richard 
Smith, a most complete collection of Rose trees for sale; and im the 
neichbouring county, and in the King’s Acre Nurseries, close to 
Hereford, the invincible Roses of Mr. Cranston, sueh as he exhibited 
last year at Manchester, to the dismay of all competitors, and to 
the delectation of those who did not compete. And in thia pic- 
turesyue and pleagant shire many amateurs, frue lovers of the Rose, 
auch as the Rev. (. H. Bulmer, Rector of Credenhill, an enthusiastic 
expert, and the chief founder of the West of England Rose Show ; 
the Rev, Berkeley Stanhope, Rector of Byford; and Mr. Jowitt of 
the Old Weir, who is reported fo be the happy possessor of more 
Rose trees than belong to any other of his unprofessional brethren, 
In Warwickshire J have seen Rosea m their full integrity in the 
gardens at Leamington, and Messrs, Perkins & Co, of Coventry have 
heen successful exhibitors, In Northamptonshire, Mr. House, of the 
Nurseries, Peterborough, is a skilful grower of Roses; but I do not 
remember, despite the numerous votaries of horticulture, any ama- 
tear Rosarian of note. So in the adjciuimg county, Messrs. Wood 


' & Ingram, of the Nurseries, ee are the chief representa- 


tives of those who delight in Roses; whereas in Cambridgeshire a most. 
accomplished amatcur, Mr, Curtis of Chatteris, divides the honours 
with Myr, Farren of Cambridge, once an amateur, but now a grower 
for sale, and an proficient in his clever manipulations that he bas 
budded eleven hundred stocks in a day, thus changing by his leger- 
demain the common Brier into a thing of beauty; and im Norfolk 
and Suffolk the amateurs have undisputed eway-—les trois fréres, the 
Messrs. Fellowes (one of them—E. L.—of credit and renown in the 
history of Oxford cricket}, true scions of a floral eae and Myr, 
Nichol, gardener at Dringston Park ; and Mr. PD. T. Fish, bemg the. 
lord-lieutenants of G@ueen Rose, And this is the case in other neigh- 
bouring counties; the Rev. Mr. Pochin, Rector of Barkby, taking 
precedence in Leicestershire ; the Rev. C. C. Ellison of Bracebridge, 
and Mr. Arthur Soames of Irmham Park in Lincolnshire, In my own 
county, Nottinghamshire, we are well represented in both depart 
ments, having two nurserymen—Mz, Merryweather of Southwell, 
and Mr. Frettingham of Beeston—who grow the Rose in abundant 
perfection ; and a troop of amateurs, of whom I claim, in my venial 
pride, to be captain, and who may be numbered by hundreds among 
the working men of Nottingham. in ther tiny gardens, nigh unto 
the town, may be found such apecimens of thew favourite flower as 
cannot be surpassed in the world; and you shall see many an artisan 
with a Mardchal Niel or a Charles Lefebvre in his Sunday-coat almost 
large enough to run away with him. In Laneashire, Cheshire, and 
Yorkshire, the only amateur of note with whom I am acquainted is 
the Rev. O. P. Peach of Appleton-le-Street; but there are prince- 
merchants of the Hosea in the two firma of Dickson at Chester, in 
Mr. May of Bedale, and in Mr. Harrison of Darlington. 


Next comes the ote When la the time of roses? at what hour 
of the day shall we find them in their happiest phase? They are 
most beautiful, I think, at sunrise, when the queen of the flowera 
wears her glittering crown of diamond dewdrops ;. but where is the 
man who would rise so early in the morning (saving always the 
M.F.H., ta watch the début of his young hounds in the coverts), and, 
whe shall venture to sing, ‘* Come into the garden, Mand,” when my 
lady sleeps her first heanty-sleep, and doors are locked and shutters 
ave closed, and the other inmates might mistake her for a ghost 
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or a burglar? and the grass would be dank for her exquisite toes, 
however high and dry she might feel with reference to her lovely 
heels. And, therefore, I will invite you, knights and ladies both, to 
view the Roses when, after a brightwarm summer's day, the evening 
aun ia low, when the petals, which have drooped in the noontide 
heat, revive in all the freshness of their charms, and seem to be re- 
joreing in their thankful reat, 

How, in what frame of mind and body, shall you enjoy this time 
of roses? After a day’s good work, whatever your work may be, 
after a good dinner, with a good conscience and with a gon cigar, 

My reader has your time among the Roses msptred you with 4 
yearning to have Roses of your own? IT ao, you may rely upon the 
instructions following, as the result of thirty years’ experience, 

Despise not the day of small things. You must learn your notes 
before you play a sonata. Devote a bed in the best pari of your 
garden, sheltered but not overshadowed, haying an eastern or southern 
aspect, as @ throne for the garden queen. 

Let the soil be well drained and dug. 

Gro to the nearest nursery where Roses are successfully grown, and 
order the quantity which you require from this list: 


Atfred Calembh Madame Lacharme _ 
Baroness Rothschild Madame Victor Verdier 
Charles Lefebvre hiademotselle Annie Wood - 


Mademoiselle Hugénie Verdier 
Mademuiscile Marie Riacly 
Maréclial Yaillaot 

Marqiise de Custellane 


Duke of Hdinburch 
Dupuy Janoain 
Litward Morrean 
Btienne Levet 


Frangola Michelon Marruerite de Sf. Amand 
Jonn Rapper Sénateur ¥aisse 
La France Xavier iho 


Madame Chimence Joiaeanx 
If this quantity does not satisfy your ambitions, then add : 


Abel Carriére La Diechesse de Morny 
Annia Laxton Louis Yao Houtte 

Baron de Boustettin Mademoiselle Marie Cointet 
Beauty of Waltham MademoiseHe Thérese Levet 
Captam Christy Maurice Bernardin 

Camille Reraacdin May Quennell 

Countess of Oxford iMousicur Noman 

Comtcsse de Serenye Miss Hassard 

Tr. Andr Mis. Baker 

Duke of Wellington 

Emilie Haushurg 
Exposition da Brie 
E, ¥, Teas 


Pierre Botting 

Prince Arthur 

Prince Camille de Rohan 
Princess Mary of Cambridge 


Ferdinand de Lesseps Reyuolds Hote 
Fisher Holmes Star of Waltham 
General Jacqueminot Thomas Mills 


Jean Liahau Victor Verdier 


To these you must add, for some warm border, backed by a wall, 
the following varieties of the Tea-scented Rose : 


Adam Madame Villermorz 
Aline Sisly Madame Nabounand 
Anns £livicr Madame Welch 
Catherine Mermet Maréchial Niel 
Cheshunt Hybrid Afarie Van Houtte 


Comtesse de Nadaillac Monsieur Furtado 


Duchess of Edinburgh Niphetos 

Puke of Connancht Perle de Lyon 
Devoniensia President 

Hoymer Rubens 

La Boule d*Or Baurenir d'Blise 
Mudame Bravy aoivediy d’un Ams 
Madame Margothin 


Tell the nw'seryman the nature of your soil, and he will judge as 
to the best stock for your Rose trees, The cost will beabout 1s. fid. 
each. Plantin November; prune in March. Be liberal with farm- 
yard manure, When the soil is set, keep it open with the hoe, Look 
out in May for the ‘'worm 1 th’ bud,” and, having lim between 
your thmmnb and finger, do not wait to discuss with hin the pros and 
cons of capital punishment. Above all, never be disheartened— 
only learn to labour and to wait, and you shall surely see m your 
own garden the time and prime of Roses, —Zime, 


Climbing Roses.—Amonest the many thines which we have 
to talk of as beme neglected, climbing Roses certainly ought to fiuda 
place. Considering their beauty, it is astonishing hew seldom one 
ages anything like a good effeet produced by them. Tius is chiefly 
owing to al Gver-severe miamner of pruning, which is also WIOUg aa 
to the season at which itis done, Chmbing Roses, well developed 
and pruned, so as to be a mass of flowers at this season, might form 
the dnest features of ardens at thia time of the year, and yet one 
may see dozens af gardens without ever seeing 4 beautiful effect pro- 
duced by a climbing Rose. The best way is to prune after fower- 
ing, and not to prune the shoots made afterwards, beyond a little 
thinning where that j@ necessary; jo other words, avold winter 
pruning altogether, then the shoots made in autumn would flower 
profusely the following year. Apart irom giving them good goil, 
freedom from neighbours that rob them at the roots is as essential 


which these are to be had in profusion, 
bracteatum, spicatum, and nucicaule, so often eailed alpinum) and 
all Irises should always be sent in bud, and I have heard expressions 
of extreme surprise and delight at the sudden expanding of such 
buds and the unexpected colours exhihited. 
the old fower-stalks must be removed by some one for the sake 
of ticiness and the good of the plauts, surely rt 1s better that they 


fill up the baskets. I do not deny that we are st 


to chimbing Roses as to other things. The bowers, arches, and sheets 
of beauty which might be formed of them are endless, and will, we 
hope, some day be more commonly scen,—s. 

oses for the North.—It is well known that there are many 
varieties of the Rose which succeed well in the south that do not 
thrive in the north. Possibly, therefore, the following list of good 
sorts that will succeed in the north in unfavourable districts will be 
acceptable to your readers :— 


Alfred Colomb 

Baroness Adolphe de Rothschild 
Beauty of Waltham 
Bowe de Neige 

Captain Christie 
Comtesse de Serenye 

Or, Andi 

Duchees te CayTus 
Duchess de Vallambroza 
Duke of Edinburgh, 
Edvard Morren 
Ftienne Levet 


Louise Van Houtte 
Madaine Filion 
Madame Wachury 
Mademoilaclle Eugene Verdict 
Aaréchal Vaillant 
Marie Gaumaon 
Maryiis de Castellana 
Miss Hassard 

Mons. Etlenne Dupuy 
Mons, EH. ¥. Tene 
Monseigneur Foumice 
Oxouian 


Fisher Hebnes Henateur Vadese 
John Hopper Star of Waltham 
Jean Liabaod Bir G, Wolseley 

La France Triomphe de Frauce 
La Bosiére Victor Vigier 


Our soil is heavy anc stiff, and the Rosea are mostly worked on 


the Brier, The list includes both new and old sorts that are good 
growers and free bloomers im such aituations.—J. 5. W. 


FLOWERS FOR HOSPITALS. 


THERE 18 much interest taken in providing flowers for the sick poor, 
but I constantly hear the time expended in gathering them besrudgeti. 
puch complaints certainly emanate from those who do least, ag rs 
always the case; but I fancy that if those wha make them con- 
sidered & little, they would come to see that it is a gain of time 
and flowers fo cut them regularly-and timeously, Here we cannot 
afford our gardener’s tine to be spent on what I can do quicker 
myself, and therefore I speak from practical experience. Beginning 
with the earliest bine flowers, viz., Symphytum caucasicum and 
Anchusa empervirens, by cutting and preventing seeding we have 
a longer supply of flowers and are saved the nuisance of seedlings. 
coming up everywhere and through everything, and, like Papaver 
orientale, Sympyhiam roots are not easy to get rid of. Centaurea. 
bine and the white C. montans should never have a flower wasted, 
aad there will be a second crop ma few weeks. The centre spike 
of lupins, Aconites, and Delphininmsa cut before the very topmost 
buds are expanded censure a fay better crop of side shoots, and in 
such a season as we have had of wind and rain, had these heavy 
heads becn left, they would have broken down the whole plant or 
quickly damped off. All agree in the need there is of removing 
old Roses, and IJ am sure it is easier to out them when in 
perfection and save the litter of fallen petals, I do not believe 
that flowers last longer in hospitals and in the dwellings of 
the poor than elsewhere; therefore double Roses shonid be 
cut in perfection and not in bud, for they do not expand satis. 


factorily in water, and have not so much perfume in that state, 


Single Roses showld be sent in bud, but there are few gardens in 
Poppies (Papaver orientale, 


In short, grazted that. 


should never be allowed to reach an untidy and unsightly state. 
We perhaps lose a great mass of bloom for two days or so, but we: 

ina good bargain for our charity in the continuous crop of 

owers which we reap, and in tidiness and saving in staking and. 
tying, ~ 

I have been asked to send Roses and Rhododendrons with Tanger 
stalks, and the proverb of looking a gift horse in the month has 
Washed through my memory; but I stuiply declared that for no 
hospital should plants be hurt, or the germs of new growth ior 
next crop of bloom be taken. Of course, if the araugers of the 
nosegays Wish to tic up together a 2-in. stalked Rose and a 2-ft. 
spike of Lupin, they will fail, Our Laping were very fine, but 
it would have been pure selfishness had the pang of cutting the 
centres out not been instantly repressed. In the ease of shrubs, 
a succession of flowers can be obtained in the shape of an un: 
grudging supply of Ribes, Syringa, and Philadelphus, not a buneh 
taken here and there, but the wholesale cutting over of a bush or 
two. The fowers of the Lilac should be denuded of their pair of 
young wood shoots, which do not stand in water and need lessly 
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the season in the case of such experiments, but we gain more than 
we lose. 

ET would strongly advocate ouce more the importance of always 
sending pieces of sweet smelling green plants along with cut flowers, 
such as Resemary, Thyme, Lavender, and Gum Cistag, all of which 
retain their aromatic fragrance, and do‘ not- ahed their leaves 
readily when neglected. That there is a want of such in the supplies 
sent is evidenced by the frequent requests for a basket of some sweet 
grecn material to mix with the flowers received. The Willow-leaved 
Sweet Bay (Laurna nobilis aalicitcha), sometimes called Oreodaphne 
californica, which is smaller and aweeter than the common Sieet 
Bay, would be very useful, Itseems but little known, and is worthy 
of all attention. A plant in a pot, 14 it. high, is very useful; and 
where standards of Sweet Bay and Laurel in tubs are used, the Wuil- 
low-leayed kind would be a good addition and au improvement. I 
have, however, never happened to see itso employed, It makes an 
excellent wall covering. There are fine specimens of it at Dalkeith 
Palace and Newhattle Abbey. Mr. Dunn tells me that the dimen- 
sions of the plant at Dalkeith are 8 ft. lugh and 10 ft. wide; if has 
been where it now grows about thirty years, and would have been 
much larger, hac it not been trimmed to keep it within its allotterl 
space. If Choisya ternata proves to be as hardy (standing out such 
a wiuter ag the past), it would be another very useful hospttal ever 
green, as, from its very leathery texture, it is perhapa ‘the most 
enduring aromatic green-leaved plant with which Iam acquainted, 
lasting any length of time in watcr, 


Wardie Lodge, Bdinbuwrgh. F, J. Hore. 


THE STATE OF KEW. 


Tre following statements, published in a leading article 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, a journal never otherwise than 
friendly in its allusions to the authorities at Kew, twill be read 
with some surprise: 


‘* On Bank holiday (Monday) some 53,000 people visited the cals 
‘but for their own protection sake, as well as for that of the plants, it 
was requisite to keep the houses closed, a walk through them entail- 
ing considerable risk frou falling glass and falling rafters, Patling 
rafters | some will say—and think we are exaggerating. Unfortu- 
nately we speak the sober truth, It will come as a startling surprise 
to some to hear that in palatial Kew—our grand national garden— 
the finest establishment of its kind in the world—the rafters are in 
some of the houses so infeated with dry rot and so rotten that a 
thrust with a stick anffices to bring them down. We have often hazl 
cecasion to notice the disreputable and dangerous condition In which 
some of the houses are, such as the show-honse, No. 4, the tropical 
Fernery, the succulent-house ; but the full extent of the disrepair 
tag .not brought home to ua till a day or two since, when looking 
round to see what damage had been done by the hail, we were as- 
tounded aud disgusted at the dilapidated condition into which soine 
af these structures have becn allowed to fall. Nor 1s tis rottenness 


confined to the older houses. In the T range, in the Vietoria-house, 
qahich have only been bullf a fee years, the rafters are not only 
rotten, bud they ave absolutely ditngerous t0 ihe passers-by, ta say 
nothing of the risk to the workmen on the roof. All this 1s so sur- 
prising, and so at variance with the general excellence of the ad- 
ministration at Kew—-which we have, and justly, held upas a pattern 
Government establishment—that we quite expest our statements will 
be received with incredulity ; but if any doubt let them visti the 
houses we bave mentioned, and see if they will not then agree with 
us, that the structural condition of some of the houses 1s @ discrace 
anel a scandal to a great national establishment. The fetters of red 
tape. and the indifferent insouciaaee of the Cireumlocrtion Office (not 
of the officers of the establishment, who can only ‘‘ represent "’) are 
to blame for this condition of things. My Lords, or the Board, or 
the First Commissioner, or 30Ie one, We know nat exactly who, 18 
responsible for this disgraceful state of things, which the present 
disaster xt once serves to bring under notice and afford an opportu- 
nity of repairing. ‘That ima wealthy country like ours the finest col- 
lection of living planis should be allowed to be endangered for the 
lack of afew pots of paint and a few deala, is aa evidence of an 
amount of ignorance and carclessness on the part or those in authority 
which we can but stigmatise as disgraceful. For the prevention of 
railway accidents it has been proposed to make a director ora bishop 
ride on the engine of every train. To ensure the proper custody of 
the national property it would seem to need that a Lord of the 
Treasury or a First Commissioner should pass the might im one of 
the houses at Kew daring such a storm as we have lately ex- 
evienced, 
* Pleasant facts these for the public, especially for those wha 
vemember the noble liberality of the grant for the garden— 


unexampled in any country. It seems hardly fair, however, 
to blame persons without the garden for the rotten state of 
houses “built a few years ago,"and which must have been 
constructed with the approval of the garden authorities, Such 
statements as the foregoing are instructive when considered in 
relation to the aim, use, and enormous cost of these yast glass 
sheds, which are quite useless as regards our home wants, and 
not at all so important, even as they onee were, in illustrating 
the vegetation of foreign lands, which through speedy inter- 
communication may be said to be now brought much nearer 
to us than they at one time were, 


The Late Hail-storm.—I hope that something will ba done 
fo raise a aubscription in ail of the sufferers in the Haling, 
Brentiord, Richmond, Isleworth, Kew, and Twickenham districts 
through the late storm. Mr. Hawkins, of Bayswater, hag a large 
plaas nursery, and his loss from broken glass and damaged planta is . 
set down at something near £1000, Mr. H. B. Smith, Ealing Dean 
Nursery; Mr. Lane, the Grove Nursery; Mr. G. Weeden, 8t. 
John’s Nursery ; Messrs. Waylett & Son; Mr. Smrth, Chapel Read 
Nursery, &c., are all heavy sufferers, The lastfour, who ave jobbing 
gardeners and small foriats, feel their losses heavily, Many jobbing 
gardeners, who have pnt up a little class, have lost planta as well as 

lass, snd these especially need assistance. At Brentford, Mr. T. 

eatridce, of the Boston Park Road Nursery, the well known grower 
ot variegated Pelargoniumsa, ig a heavy loser — indeed, weil nigh 
ruined. Tam doing what I can to awaken local intercst on behalf of 
these cases, but it ts desirable that a public effort should be made, as 
in the case of the hail storm of 1876; for owing to the adverse char- 
acter of the season and the slackness of trade, many of the small 
florists are less able to bear their losses than they otherwise would 
have been, J know of some who would gladly form themselves into 
a committee to ascertain damares and aclminister relief, were any 
moneys fortheaming for the purpose. Aasistance ig really urgently 
needed; and remembering the peneraus responae made in 1876, I trast 
that a similar feelng-will be manifested on this occasion,—Ricnanp 
Dean, Ranelagh Road, Ealing, WW, 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 
CAMELLIAS IN THE OPEN AIR. 


APTER the late long ail severe winter, a few words as to how our open- 
aiv beds of Camellias are looking may not be withoutinterest to those 
who contemplate giving these lovely plants a trial out-of-doors. 
Camellias are at all times, when clothed with healthy foliage, beautiful 
objects ta lank upon, anc of the beauty of the flowera and the variety 
of the:r colours 16 is difficult to give an adequate description, How 
to grow Camellias in perfection under class has so offen been dis- 
cussed that I only need now call attention to planting good healthy 
plants in open-air beds in soil consisting of the top spit from an old 
pasture, Gur soil is a moderately strong clayey loam, very much 
mixed with broken stone, locally called hassock, 4 sotl that suite 
Apples, ‘Pesra, Peaches; and other fruit trees admirably. In this, 
when well mixed with leaf-mould or any gritty substance, Camellias 
grow luxuriantiy, but, like the Grape Vine, althongh it is by no 
Means an uneommon thing to see them dead or languishing under 
glass, one scidom finds one planted out-of-doors that does not prow 
freely in any Kind of soil, Although green vegetables were severely 
ent by the frost last winter, and Myrtles and similar tender shrubs 
looked aa if scalded, yet our Camellias continued as luxuriaut as 
possible, and not a single bud dropped. On the contrary, every 
terminal growth was set with two or three very fine buds. Of 
eourse the usual plea will be sef up that this is a favoured part of 
England as regards climate, but there are hundreds of places equally 
ag favourably situated. J may remark that our very best plants 
stand in fully exposed situations on almost the highest ground that 
we have, while those planted againat walls or under the shade af 
trees are hy no means so Inxuriant. I do not wish it to be inferred, 
however, that the Camellia is suited for execptionally cold distrieta, 
where the thermometer runs down to zero; but our planta were 
exposed to all the frost that we had this winter, the ice close by them 
being from 6 in, ta 8 in. thick for weeks, and the thermometer in 
very sheltered positions ranging from 10° to 17° of frost every night, 
T may add that Laurustinnges were much browned, ao that any one 
who can grow Laurustinus out-of-doors may safely plant Camellias. 
Spring frosts are destructive to the opening blooms, but as in many 
gardens i is not thought too much labour to protect Tulip beds and 
Roses forexhibition from the inclemency of the weather, it is surely 
not too much to expect that a little labour might be bestowed upon 
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a flower that is in some reapects unexcelled, I feel sure that hitherto 


vatnellias have oftener suffered from coddling than from any other 
cause. J. GROOM, 


WOODLAND WORK FOR THE END OF AUGUST: 


Every operation preparatory to the planting season should now be 
vigorously carried on. The unkindly state of the land, consequent 
upon the continuous wet and cold weather of the spring and summer, 
renders it doubly necessary that during the present season draining, 
trenching, and holing or pitting should be well in hand, in order to 
faciltate the escape of water from the over-saturated soil, all open 
ditches and water-courses in the woodlands should be well scoured 
out and have their sides closely brushed, so that no unpediment to 
thorough drainage may be interposed. Much of the mischief done 
to trees even in well eata- 
blished plantations arises 
from aneglect of this precan- 
‘tion. Instead of the ditches 
bemg deevened year by year 
as the roots of trees strike 
lower, they are too often al- 
lowed to Hll up; and the re- 
sult of this neglect is a slow 
growth of very inferiortimber, 
especially upon the heavy clay 
sotla which are to be found in 
various parts of the country. 

The transplantiug of large 
evergreens may now cor- 
roence. Before uncovering 
the roots of these, see that 
every preparation is made for 
their speedy removal and re- 
planting. At this season of 
the year the great secrets of 
success are quick transplant- 
ing, careful handling, warm 
weather, and sufficrent mois- 
ture to start the growth but 
not to chill the roots. Great 
diversity of opinion prevails 
aa to the necessity for prun- 
- ng or foreshorteninug the head 
of a transplanted tree of the 
deciduous kmd, Thigis sup- 
posed to be necessary lu order 
to adapt the requirements of 
the head to the power of the 
roots, some of which must 
necessarily be injured, and all 
more or less temporarily para- 
lysed, by the removal, The 
head and roots being correla- 
tive parts, the healthy growth 
of a tree must depend very 
ouch upon the maintenance 
of a proper balance between 
the two; so that when the 
latter become much iaccrated 
and have to be cut back 
closely, some foreshortening 
of branches may be desir- 
able. ‘The maintenance of 
this equilibvium is more 
desirable and perhaps more 
necessary in young trees than in those of larger crowth; for 
after the age of about twenty years the quantity of coagulated sap 
stored up in the trunk, and awaiting the first influences of spring to 
Pe ti in motion, makes the tree more independent of immediate root 
action. 

The advantages of carly transplanting are many and great, for after 
the pertod of the failof the leaf, though the growth of the season 
appears to be ended, itis found that as long as the soil remains 
warm, new fibres are found in it, and through the influence of these 
and the amall amount of evaporation that takes place from the plant 
during the winter months, the roots become tursid with the aceamn- 
lated moisture, ao that the first warm days and showers of spring 
cause the tree to start off at once into vigorous crowth. 

Tf the head of the tree must be pruned for successful transplanting 
—and Tam by no means inclined to think that this is necessary in 
the majority of casea——this operation is best performed at the time 
when the trench is opened ont around it and refilled with compost. 
Action and reaction may thus be eqnalised. The canse of trans- 





. 
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planted trees hecoming stunted in their growth and attaining an 
early maturity in their new situations must be either improper treat- 
ment before removal, unskilful handling during the operation, or 
aiter neglect ; or it may arise from unsuitability of soil and situa- 
tion. An Oak removed into a deep cam with a clayey subsoil; an 
Elm or an Ash placed in a loamy gravel; or a Beech put into a cal- 
careous gravel, resting upon chalk, will suffer little, I any, from the 
transplanting. One great source of mischief is placing the roots toa 
deep in the ground, beyond the reach of the necessary heat and the 
proper action of the atmosphere. Those trees which have been fre- 
quently removed in the nursery generally suffer the least from trans- 
planting. A. J. BURROWS, 





The Common Hop as a Climber.—Noething gives the 
vegetation of our northern climate a more sub-tropical aspect than 
graceful climbers. Even the 
common Hop, as represented 
In the accompanying illustra- 
tion, makes a capital plant 
for the purpose if allowed to 
ramble unmolested. For 
Pianting in woods, pleasure 
grounds, &c., itis admirably 
suited, as the rich vegetable 
soil generally found there, 
aud the shade afforded by 
the trees, conduce to the 
development of ample foliage 
and long twining shoots, 
There are other hardy 
climbers, too, which coukd 
be used with equal advan- 
tage, such as Apidos tuberoza, 
a North Ameriean plant of 
the Pea family, that bears 
reddish flowerg with a per- 
fume similar to that of Violet 
bleesoms. The common 
Tamus {(T. communis} is a 
pretty plant for a similar 
position, as is also the 
Tamus-like Hablitma {H. 
tamnoides), a plant of rapid 
erowth, and one which is 
eovered for some weeks in 
summer with a profusion of 
small blossoms produced in 
dense racemes. The Cucnin- 
her family also yield same 
gvaceful chmbing plants, for 
hesides onr native Bryony 
(Bryonia dicica}, there are 
Kehinocystis lobata and 
Aaa dubia, both 
-hardy and vigorous-groawin 
pies eeceral cf the 
apcaies of Smilax are quite 
hardy enouch to admit of 
being prown in sheltered 
woods, and very pretty 
ehinhers they make when 
well established. The 


kinds best adapted for such 

78 purpeses are S. aspera, &. 

Ae CB NSE hastata, tamuoide 5, me 
Ma&Zuritanica, and &. 

excelsa. Aristolochia Sipho, as well as A. tomentosa and A, 


altissima, should always he included, as they will crow anywhere, 

but nowhere better than in sheltered shaded places. The Canadian 

Moonseed (Menispermum canaceuse) is another pretty plant, and one 
whieh haga charming appearance in early summer when covered 

with tts long racemes of white feathery blossoms. MI, dauricum isa 
kind not sufficiently known at present to speak correctly of its 
merits, but probably if is as desitable as ifs congener, Schizandra 
coceluea, a plant belonging to an allied family, and similar to the 
forecoing Moonseeds in appearance, is also well worth notice, as its 
small fruits, which are bri eht red, have a pretty effect. These are 
but a few of the many plants that could be advantageously used to 
beautify trees that may happen to have naked trunks in ernamental 
woods or in the wild garden.—VW". G. 

Big Trees.—There is at present on exhibition in New York a 
section of an immense tree which has been brought from California, 
The New York fercid says; *‘ This wonderful speciinen of Nature’s 
handrwork was discovered in 1874. Itwes growing in a orove near 
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Pule River, Tulare county, Califoruia, about seventy-five miles from 
Visalia, Hts top had been broken off, probably at some remote 
period, and when discovered it was atill 240 ft, high. The body of 
the tree where it was broken was 12 ft, in diameter, and had two 
limbs measuring respectively Sit, and 10 ft. in diameter, The trunk 
measured below 111 ft, This ancient monarch of the forest is called 
** Qld Moses,” after a mountain near which it stood, Tt is supposed 
to be 4540 years old, and 1t is the largest tree that has ever been 
diseovered. The section on exhibition is 75 ft. in cireumference, and 
25 ft. across. It is capable of holding 150 people in its interior. The 
interior, a9 it 1s now lifted wp, is arranged like a drawing room, A 
carpet has been laid down; there is a piano, sofa, tables and chairs, 
with scenes from California hung round, and people move about 
quite freely. 


BLUE-FLOWERED HIBISCUS. 


(Hf. S¥RIACUS C(RLESTIS. ) 


Ovx gardens contain, perhaps, no hardy Howering shrubs—certainly 
none of the deciduous section—which are more strikingly beautiful 
than the different varicties of Althea frutex, the Hibiscus syriacus 
of botanists. They are perfectly hardy, they are very foriferous, 
they run into numerous well-marked varieties, and their flowers are 
in all cases exceptionally showy, so that there are few subjects that 
ean be more safely recommended to the planter, and that may be more 
satistactorily introduced to prominent positions in the shrubbery 
borders, We have said that they run into numerons varieties, and 
we find in the catalogue of MM. Simon-Louis upwards of thirty 
recorded by name, many of them being double-flowered: while 
M. Lavellé, in the Arboretum Seyresianum, remarks that the garden 
vVarletles aré many. 

Beautrinl as are the old familar sorts—that, for example, with 
white dowers having a deep purple crimson eye—they are eclipsed 
by this charming blue flowered variety of H. syriacus, We 
have seen it blooming during the past year or two in the nursery 
of My, A. Waterer, at Kuap Hill, and have always found it most 
strikingly attractive ; the colour, which sets off the richly coloured 
eye to much advantage, being one which is generally admired. It is 
called Céleste, or in the latinised form colestis.” It forms a free- 
growing plant, in habit and foliage resembling the other cultivated 
forms, aul is remarkably free in producing tts flowers, These are 
large and well expanded, of a beautiful ccernlean blue, the purple- 
crimson eye remarkably rich, and radiating outwards towards the 
Inmargin. Everybody who has a place for a choice hardy flowering 
shrib should plant this, and those who do so will uot be disap- 
pomted, 


Another very fine variety which we have also noticed at Mr, 
Waterer’s is the H. ayriacus totus albus, a pure white flower, and 
p2rhaps the most floriferons of all, the brauches being thickly studded, 
throughout their whole length, by the very distinct looking flowers, 
which are attractive from their unblemished whiteness. Young 
dwarf plants fower copionsly, and would no doubt form useful sub- 
jects for being gently forced into bloom in spring for conservatory 
decoration. 


The tro varieties here noticed ave comparatively novel, or at least 


littl: kuown in this country, but they both deserve to be widely and 
extensively cultivated. —lorist. 


Philadeiphus Gordonianus,—tThis is a most useful and 
beautiful fowerine shrub, one that should be in every collection, 
especially where there is a demand for cut flowers for filling vases or 
for bouquet making, almost rivatling, as it does, Orange Blossom in 
purity of colour. Some object to the common Philadelphus on 
secount of its strong scent. The bloom of this is mach larger, and 
it does not possess such a large amount of perfume, To those who 
have nob yet grown this fine shrub [ would say give it atrial. It 
will succeed in almost any soilasa bush. A few days ago I aaw a 
plant of it growing asa standard, a form im which ib had a good 
appearance.—J, C. PF. 


Syringas.—The following is a list of the apocies of Syringa re- 
comnized by M. Decaisne :—A, Husyringa : flowers funnel-shaped. 
1, 8. vulgaris, Central Europe ; 2, S, oblata, China; 3, 8S. Emodi, 
WN.W, Himalaya; 4, 5. Josikea, Hungary; 3, 8, villosa, N. China ; 
—S. pubescens, Turezan; 6, 8, chinensis; =rothamagensis; 8. 
dulcia ; 5. correlata; Lilas Varin, Lilas de Rouen ; 7, 3. persies var, 
alaciniata. B. Sub-genus Ligustrina: flowers rotate, 6, 5. amu- 
rensis, Mandshuria ; 9, 8, pekinensia, China; 10,8. japonica, Japan ; 
11, 8, rotundifolia, Mandshuria. 


LDeutzia crenata in Shrubberies,—Tlna inakes a bean- 
tifa! shrub, and at this season is very useful for furmshing cut 


flowers, its pure white blossoms being well adapted for decoration. 
Tt also makes a good single specimen on the grass, Some of the old 
Howering wood should be cut out annually, to allow apace for young 
vigorous shoots that spring from the base, and which produce the 
finest display of flower,-—J. G, ; 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


INSECTIVYOROUS PLANTS. 
By G, B. Corer. 


Few, especially those who have visited the New Forest, are unac- 
quainted with the insectivorous properties of the Sundews (Drose- 
racex), and the tenacity with which the viscous matter exuding from 
the glandular hairs, with which the leaves are encirled, entraps and 
holds the unfortunate insect that comes within reach, These are not 
of the smaller kinds only, but sometimes—as my friend the Rav, 
K. M. Wilkinson informs me—insects as large as a dragonily are 
caught, and their juices assimilated to the plaut’s well-bemg; or, 
araln, the Butterwort{Pineuicula) acta in a somewhat similar manoer ; 
whilst in the water the Bladderwort (Utricularia) haa an equally 
wonderful property of entrapping small water-slngs and insects, and, 
as Mr, Darwin prepounds, thrives upon such fare, Certain it 1s that 
stanll creatures are offen found inside the bladder-like processes with 
which the last-named wonderful class of plania are provided ; but 
how rouch the presence of the insects in such a situation contributes 
to the plant’s well-being I leave for others to judge. In the case of 
the Sundewes it is very evident that the plant absorbe or digests the 
softer portions of the imprisoned insect, as the dried and rejected 
skeletons may sometimes be found alinost covering the leaves, and 
the so-called digestive properties of the plant may be proved by 
placing one insect within its grasp, and killing another insect of the 
same species and placing it ont of reach on some chject near, It will © 
be seen that the insect upon the Sundew is skeletonised and sucked 
dry ina comparatively short space cI time, whilst the other dries in 
the same manner as our cabinet specimens. In the Instances above 
cited the insects seem to have been the unwilling prisoners of the 
plants retaining them; but other nstances have come under my obser- 
vation where the insects appear to have voluntanly settled upon the 
plant and died, 


A few years ago I sawa plantin the New Forest, some species of 
dead Nettle, with many insects attached to its leaves ; and last year, 
in Devonshire, I saw a somewhat similar occurrence, only that tie 

lant wag, E believe, akin, to the Mullein, The leaves of the plants 
in both cases were beset with vegetable hairs, and the imsects might 
have been partially detained by them, but they were as perfect as 
any im our cabinets. But the most remarkable instance, which 
induced me to begin this note, came under my observation last July, 
as followa :—Il was strolling in the meadows by a broad ditch where 
an abundance of plants common to such situations were growing, aa 
Figwort (Scrophularia), Hemp Agrimony (Eupatovium)}, Mugwort, 
(Artemiaia}, &c,, and my notice was attracted to the number of flies 
that were settled upon the last-named piants; and on making a 
closer inspection I was surprised to find most of the insects were 
dead. These were attached to the plants in various situations, but 
in many, if notin all cases, the insect seemed to have settled there- 
on froma choice; some had clasped the points of the leaf, whilst 
others seemed to hold the smaller stems of the branch in their 
embrace. Many of the insects were quite perfect, but others were 
broken from the motion of tle plants cansed by the wind, At first 
E thought the smell of the plant had attracted and killed them : but 
has it ever been proved that this plant is in any way poisonous to 
insect life 2} The most remarkable part of this cage is that the insects 
were to be seen only upon the Afugwort, and thie only for about 


-5 yards or 6 yards in extent, whilst other plants growing in the 


vicinity were free from them, ftis true I saw afew scattered indi- 
viduals upon plants of Mugwort outside thia ‘* charmed circle,” but 
within the space above indicated I saw thousands of defunct Diptera 
and other insects. J picked some portions of the plants, and showed 
them whilst fresh to Mr, Wilkinson, who, no doubt, can vouch for 
the correctuess of what I describe. Jt must be understood that the 
insects f aaw had not died from the attack of a fungoid growth such 
as we sometimes see, but they appeared to be quite fresh, and for the 
most part perfect. HHaa any other similar oceurrence come under the 
notice of other readers of the ‘* Entomologist,” and if it has, what 
cause, or combination of causes, waa supposed to have led to such an 
effect? I may mention that the majority of the Insecta I saw 
belonged. to the yellowish-brown looking creature (Scatophaga sterco- 
raria) so commonly found on cow manure, and the like; but this to 
me was not so very peculiar, since the insect must be as common, or 
even commoner, than any other in a locality where cattle were cou- 
tinually grazing.—fintomologést. 
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Funkia Sieboldi.—The Funkias are plants remarkable tor 


their various kinds of variegationand markings, They will growinany - 


soil, and the cooler it ig the better. Many of them have a noble, I 
may aay a tropical appearance, F, Sieboldi being, perhaps, the noblest 
of all, Itis just the kind of plant for grouping and massing in 
parka and similar placea. In short it may be said to be a truly regal 
Plant. Most of our fine hardy herbaceous plants are ineffectual, 
from only being seen dotted about az single specimens. Were the 
Erouping and massing of such plants as the above adopted more 
generally in our parks and public gardena the result would be much 
more satisfactory than the filigree work called carpet een which 
detracta from that boldness and dignity which parks and public 
gardena should possess, There are numbers of plants such as the 
above which if logked up and appreciated would render such places 
independent bath of carpet beda and sub-tropical plants.—THomas 
WiILLLAMS, Oriabirh. 


The Shield-leaved Sazxifrage (§. peltata).—The shield- 
like form of the leaves of this plant is unique amongst Saxifrages. 
So distinct is &. peltata in this respect that some have referred 
it to a section under the name Peltiphyllum, Jt grows about a yard 
high and as much or even more across, and is a remarkably 
bold and handsome plant. Its leaves, which arise from a very 
thick and fleshy creeping rootstock, have stout erect stalka, 
on the apex of which the target-like blade of the leat attains a foot 
or more in diameter, The flowers, which are produced In spring a 
Irttle before the leaves make their appearance, are borne on stalks 
from 1 ft. fo 2 ft. high in loose clusters from 3 in, to Gin. in diameter. 
They are individually about 4 in, across, of a white or very pale 
pink tint, This Saxifrage is a native of California, where itis found 





The Shield-leaved Saxifraze, 


eTowing in the neighbourhood and in the beds of quick-running 
streamlets throughout the Sierra Nevada, from Mariposa to the head 
waters of the Sacramento. In cultivation it succeeds best in a deep 
moist border, consisting chiefly of peaty soil, It may be easily pro- 
pagaticd by means of division or seeds, which, in some seasons, are 
produced in abundance, The plantfrom which the annexed illus- 
tration was prepared, 18 growing in Mr, Wilsen’s garden at Wey- 
bridge, where it has for some years formed a very conspicuous and 
attractive object. As an instance of its water-loving propensity it 
may be stated that it is thriving admirably with other aquatic plants 
on the Wilson Raft, of which a representation has already been 
given in THe Garpen,—VW. G. 


Utilising Dead Tree Stumps.—When a tree in the dressed 
grounds or shrubberries dies from any cause, a good way ol turning 
1f to account 1s to saw off the small spray-like branches and leave all 
the forked strong growths; then loosen and enrich the sotl at its base 
and plant Ivy, Honeysuckle or Clematis, training them up until they 
reach the forked branches, when they will take care of themselves, 
By thig means any one may soon possess large Ivy-clad stumps who 
might object to its growing on healthy specimens. In shrubberries 
ne plants may by this means be turmmed to good account,— 

J. G., fadnton, 


Auricuias and Mealy Bug.—E am prieved to see that Mr. 
Douglas states that many collections have heen attacked by mealy 
bug. Surely Auricula growers will have to “cave in.” The woolly 
apbis is bad enough, but when to that ia superadded mealy bug—a 
eee oor pest in our greenhouses and stoves—their lot is hard 
indeed.—Y¥., 
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THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 


THOUGH this has been heavy and the fruit well grown and coloured, 
it has lacked that rich brisk flavour which is ao pecular to it-—a 
resulé entirely due to the excessive rains that have aided to pro- 
duce fruif more than usually suceulent, but with a consequent 
deficiency of quality. Absenee of sunshine has not, however, 
materially affected the colour. If is a fact. proved over a dozen 
times this very cloudy, dull season, that some of the richest co- 
loured frnits gathered have been those from which the foliage en- 
tirely excluded the light. Given a kind remarkable for richness of 
colour, such as Sir Joseph Paxton, or Lucas, or Empress Eugénie, 
and the cclonr has heen there, even though the fruit waa buried 
amongst leaves and Grass. The prices of Strawberries in the market 
have been low this season, ay far as growers are concerned; but quan- 
tity has made the crop a fairly paying one, and there has been less 
accasion to gather hurriedly, as the weather has heen cooler and the 
fruits have kept longer. This season runners should be produced m 
abundance, and the crowns formed by the plants for next season 
should be strong and robust. Thus more perhaps for the Strawberry 
than for any other fruit the season hag been fairly favourable. In 
most gardens it is the practice to grow several kinds, not only in 
order to have 2a lengthened supply of fruit, but also to obtain 
variety of sort and davour. All Strawberries in their way are 
good, but some are better than others: therefore there 1s wisdom 
Ik growing a good number, as the space occupied need not exceed 
that required for the production of the same quantity of any one 
variety, Of sorts which Ihave grown, perhaps the very earliest is 
La Grosse Sucrée, a free fruiting kind, the colour of which is rather 
pale, and in shape longish; ita Mavour is but of medium quality ; it 
liga kind to grow only for the securing of the earlest fruit in the 
open air. Then comes that universal favourtie, Vieomtesse Hiricart 
de Thury, one thatis remarkably prolific and early, and which pro- 
duces first-clasa fruit as regards colour and flavour, though not so 
large asia seen on later kinds; it is a prand Strawberry to grow 
for early crops. Premier is a fine kind, rich in colour, good in quality, 
and a large cropper. This sort is remarkable for the erect character 
of ite fower-stalks, the bloom being lifted above the foliage, so as 
to almost hide it when expanded. When in fruit this is also well 
kept from the gronnd, and therefore clean. It may well be clagerd 
as a first-rate kind for garden purposes, Sir Joseph Paxton is perhaps 
the most popular of open-air market kinds, [tis not only very pro- 
life, but the fruit is large, handsome, of a deep rich colour, and of 

ood favour. Specially is its colour a reconimendation in the market, 

utitis a good Eind for every one. President is one of the best 
known Hinds, aud, though less deep in colour than Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton, if is nevertheless largely grown for market, especially under 
lags. It will be lone regarded as a first-class kind. Lucas is less 

nown, but nevertheless a grand sort; the foliage is large, of the old 
Keen's Seedling type, and is shorter in the stalk than most other 
kinds. Itis a very free frtiter, and a late mid-season sort. The 
fruit is deep erimson-red in colour, roundish, brisk-davoured, and 
luscious. It ie well deserving of much move extended cultivation 
than it now receives. Very widely grown is Sir Charles Napter, 
and by many largely for late pot culture. It is ome of the bess 
of travellers, and thus for market work enjoys a good reputation. 
The fruit is pale red, longish in shape, and sharp in taste. Those 
who demur to a sweet Strawberry—and tastes differ greatly—will 
find in Sir C, Napier a Strawberry to their liking. If FE were to 
recommend specialiy a Strawberry for cottagers it would be Ama- 
teur, as it is withont exception the most prolific of all others, As 
a rule, 16 produces double the crop commonly found on other 
kinds, and, although it is perhaps too sharp in flavour for the 
dessert, 16 1g a capital Strawherry to grow for preserving. It is 
no unustal thing to see a couple pounds of fruit npon 2 single 
stool, Dr. Hoge and the Rey, W. F. Radclyffe are well-known re- 

resentatives of the British Queen strain, producing large richly 

avoured fruit, not abways well coloured, and as a rule not too 
freely. These are kinds to be grown where high-class fruit are 
oy appreciated, Froemore Late Pime is ancther of this high- 

ayoured section, somewhat shy as a fruiter, but producing perhaps 
the most deliciously flavoured fruit of all. The peculiar old Pine 
flavour ig well exemplifed in this sort, and, as it is a late kind, 
% ought to be in all collections, To the last I have reserved 
Empress Hugénie, because I wish to commend strongly this kind, 
not only for common garden culture. but also, if there be auch a 
place, for the wild frurt garden. It is the very best of all kinds 
to plant down thickly m some out-of-the-way spot where it can 
grow just as if likes to produce immense quantities of delicious 
deep red-coloured, medium-sized fruit for the delectation ‘of chil. 
dven and if desired birds, If it were the rule to have some 
breadths like this in the nooks and wilds that often surround gar- 
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dens, they might tempt birds to keep to them rather than attack the 
carden fruit. In any case, to grow a crop for the free use of children 
and others in the way indicated, Empress Enugénie is the best of all. 
Laxton’s Pionecr comes with a good reputation asa rare kind. If 
if is worthy of a place amongst the last half-dozen sorts itis good in- 
deed. x D, 
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A PLATE OF PEARS, 


WHETHER we consider its delicious flavour, easy culture, and excel- 
lent keeping qualities, or tts long-continucd supply of beautiful fruit, 
the Pear tu its many varieties may justly lay claim to the title of the 
truit por cveciicace, To obtain it in perfection, it should be picked 
from the tree as soon as the fruit has attained its full growth, and 
just as it hegins to turn from green to the ripening condition. When 
left beyond that period the ripening process goes on in favour of 
the seeds, and the quality rapidly deteriovates. A Pear ripened on 
the tree is not fitto be eaten. vena day or two too long in the 
simmer varieties renders it dry, flat, and insipid. Autumm and 
Winter fruit, after gathering, which it is desired to keep any length 
of time, is best preserved in barrels or, better, in boxes, eon failing 
about a bushel, in a cool or cold, dry place. When desired for use, 
to snaure its highest perlection, it should be ripened in a dark, dry 
place mn a moderate temperature, and rigidly excluded from the air. 
Proper thinning on the tree is an essential point in obtaining well- 
conditioned fruit, and placing it between layers of fiannel is a secret 
in developing colour and flavour that is worth knowing, A Pear 
should never be eaten warm. Cooled in the refrigerator in summer 
and eaten at a temperature between warm and cold in winter, tt is 
perfection, and those who have never tasted some of the finer varie- 
ties under these conditions have a pleasing lesson to learn. There 
are Pears and there are Pears. The average consumer, generally 
speaking, is acquainted with but afew of the commoner varicties to 
the exclusion of the really fine sorts, The Seckel, Bartlett, Law- 
rence, Howell, Flemish Beauty, Belle Lucrative, Sheldon, Duchesse, 
and Beurré d’Anjow, are perhaps the best known and most gale. 
able market varieties. These, at least the majority of these men- 
tioned, are but the lower grades of this really delicious fruit, and 
no more compare with many ot the finer sorts than a Crab or a 
Grilliflower Apple does to a Spitzenburg or Northern Spy. The 
Seckel and Bartlett both have a pronounced musky flavour. They 
sult the average American taste because they are sweet and strongly 
Havoured. Their popularity, as that of most of the above sorts 
enumerated, is alao, no doubt, largely owing to the fact that only 
comparatively few are acquainted with the better kinds, and are, 
therefore, unable to establish a comparison, While many really 
excellent yarleties have originated in this country, the French and 
the Belgians must he credited with the majority of the really supe- 
rior lauds. 
summer Varietias. 


Geginning with the summer sorts that rank high in the gamut of 
taste, the Petite Marguérite, recently introduced in France, is eape- 
cially deserving the attention of the amateur. Its juicy and vinous 
flesh and delicate bouquet, all entitle it toa place in the well-regulated 
private orchard. It is not large, a trifle larger than the Seckel, but 
large enough, accorcing to the writer's taste, for a dessert Pear. Of 
the larger summer Pears, the Clapp’s favourite, originated in thia 
country, and a cross between the Bartlett, an Mnglish variety, and 
the Fiernish Beauty, a Belgian sort, should not be overlooked. It 
1s entirely frec from the muskiness of its English parent, and, con- 
sidering its size and other really fine qualities, one might look much 
farther and fare worse. itis aaid to rot at the core too quickly, 
This 1s obviated to a great extent by early gathering, Of the many 
other summer sorts, the handsome red-checked Beurré Giffard, the 
Rostiezer, a vinous, high-flavoured sort, comparatively a stranger to 
American collections, and Ivst, bunt not least, the Tyson, wich is 
much better known, bring up the rank and file amoug the very early 
Pears, With the change from the hot suramer weather to the mellow 
and cooler days of aufuiin, we at once note a difference for the better 
in the quality of the fruit, which seers to become imbued with the 
vinous richness of Nature's harvest season, autumn sorts having more 
character, piquancy, and flavour. Of this clasa rt 1s an extremely 
diffienlt matter to choose between several varieties. Whoever has 
been fortunate enough to taste a Beurré Superfin, fully matured, 
ripened to a nicety, aud glistening in its bright, smooth, oily akin, 
need jogk ne farther for the acme of perfectton in the Pear. It is 
ad juiey as a Peach, and fully mertts its appellation ‘‘auperfine.” 
Like many good things it will not keep long. 


AUtumMmn Sorts, 


Among autumn Pears, the Urhaniate, a Gelgtan sort, is second to 
none. Itis one of the actdulous kinds, like the Superfin, of good 
size, melting, very juicy, and of most exquisite flavour and perfumes, 
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strongly resembling attar of Roses. This particular aroma is alwaya 
very pronounced, The boxvguet has been deserthed as the ‘‘soul” of 
wine, and this characteristic odour in the Urbaniste Is one of its 
chief attractions, The aroma which gives the character of the fruit 
in many varieties of Pears lics just below the skin as in the case of 
the Urhaniste ; in others it is contained in the entire jnicea of the 
fruit. If the Urbaniste and Beurré Superfin are entitled to a top- 
most place, Gansel’s Bergamot, an old Enghsh variety, certainly 
deaerves equal prominence, It is a profuse bearer, a medium-sized 
Apple-shaped, russety fruit, melting, and of a most rich and 
sprightly sub-acid flavour. It is to autumn Pears what the juicy 
and highly-flavoured Gravenstein is to the autumn varieties of 
Apples, Being difheulf to grow it rarely finds ifs way even to 
private tables and ig unkuown in market. Toor growing sorts like 
(ransel’s ee are rendered tractable by being re-grafted, ar, as 
it is termed in nursery parlance, ‘double worked,” on strong 
growers. Sorts like the Gansel’s are worthy of any trouble to 
obtain. The Louise Bonne of Jerscy is an acidulous Pear, tolerably 
well known in this country, that never fails to please a person of 
that taste, carrying its tartness as far as possible without absolute 
excess, But its good qualities are sadly counterbalanced in this 
climate by its apparent tendency to blisht. The Louise Bonne is 
recommended by its vigorous and handsome growth of tree and its 
productiveness. The fruit is elegant in form, beautifully éoloured, 
the flesh melting and overflowing with refreshing vinong juice. 
Nevertheless, in point of quality, 1t does not reach the very Ligh 
flavour mark of the Ganael’s Bergamot, Urbaniste, or Beureé Super- 
fin, A well known Pear is the White Doyenné or Yirgaheu of the 
French. Jt is without donbt the handsomest coloured Pear 
growh, being as rosy-cheeked as a Lady Apple. Of late years the 
fruit has evacked badly with us. The White Doyennéd is diatin- 
guished by a certain roe posseaset by no other vartety. Al- 
though regarded as adapted to most every one’s taste, 16 is lack- 
ing in the vinosity which to a framed palate is generally con- 
sidered one of the essential virtues of the really superior sorts. 
The Sheldon, a large round, golden-russet iruit of Western New 
York orgin, previously referred to as among the heat Enowna varie- 
ties in this country, when well grown and well rmpened, is usually 
regarded as deserving a place among table frnits of the first order of 
merit. Itisageneral favourite with thoge whe are partial to the 
honeyed sorta. Like some othera it has a elighteuapicion of mualki- 
ness, and, as reviewed from our individual point of taste, iacks the 
‘fanap ” thatis esscotial to complete the harmony of a perfect Pear. 
The Seckel, a houwzehold word amongst American frutts, 1g too well 
known tg need description, Its honcyed sweetness and its marked 
flavour, recalling that of Mosel-Muscatel, are usually objected to by 
connoisseurs, although it finds favour with so high a pomologi 
authority a3 Mr. Thomas. Dana's Hovey, one of the vinous sorts, 
which has recently made its bow to the pomological public, is highly 
extolled in Yiassachusetts, where it originated. it has been little 
Trnited in this vicmty, and we are personally unacquainted with 1% 
except by favourable reputation. The Dnuchesse, a deservedly 
esteemed market sort, would be of great value for the private orehard, 
were 14 not that there are so many other superior kinds to choose 
from, Nevertheless, its great size, splendid golden colour, and good 
qualities, will always entitle it to be called a noble fruit, Not to 
mention the Bonne du Puits-Ansault, a comparatively new French 
variety among the autumn Pears, would be o glaring oversight, 
One needs but to haveonce tasted its delicious, melting, and sprightly 
sub-acid flesh to accord it aforemost place in the galaxy of ne ply 
uwtra Pears, The amatenr cannot afford to.da without it,. This 
variety does best as a standard. Dr, Reeder, a recently-introduced 
Pear, originated by that gentleman at Varick, and disseminated by 
Eliwanger & Barry, is one of those good things that. come done up 
In amall packages. With its amall, roundish, ovate form and bright 
golden skin, netted and sprinkled with russet, combined with its 
exquisite, fine, juicy, and vinous flesh, if has searcely a superior ag 
a dessert fruit, For the amateur itisa veritable treasure trove. Of 
the claims of the Beurré Bose to pre-eminence ag a table fruit, we 
do not agree with even so eminent an authomty as Mr. Downing, who 
ig particularly partial to this handsome representative of the Gale- 
basse type. Itis high-flavoured and delicrons, but is rather jacking 
in juice, and it does not possess that acidulousness to which we have 
previously referred as one of the creat desideratums, Itis, however, 
the beau ideal of ahapeliness. The Beurré Bosc, in particular, 
requires to be very rtpe to eall forth ifa good qualities, 


Winter Pears. 


We now come to thea winter varieties, af which the Beurré 
d'Anjou is, perhaps, the most popular, This is a vantety, 
all things cousidered, that we cannot do without; its size, 
flavour, and excellent keeping qualities, all render it worthy of a 
foremost place in the catalocue of desirable fruits. Among the 
winter sorts ‘fof name and noble estimate” is Winter Nelis, a 
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favourite Belgian sort, that-makes up in quality what it may Jack in 
form and general appearance. It has a great deal of individuality, 
its melting, buttery flesh being characterised by a certain spicy, 
nutty aroma, peculiarly its own. It always comes into admirable 
play asa winter table fruit, Those who regret the poor keeping 
qualities of the Superfin can console themselves later in the season 
with the Haster Beurré, which is of a similar piquant flavour, In 
keeping qualities it has no superior. In France, and m this country 
aniong careful growers, it attains a very large size. Its good quali- 
ties ag a fruit are offset in a measure by its slow habit of growth, its 
tendency to blight, and its only thriving in the best of soil and under 
careful treatment. in spite of these objections, it ig a sine qua non 
among winter sorta, and to every really choice Pear garden. Easter 
Beurré is best cultivated on the Quince. Last but not least among 
the desirable varieties for the amateur is the Josephine de Malines, 
without doubt the most valuable late-keeping Pear. For this great 
acquisition we have also to thank the Belgians. Ita skin ia of a pale 
yellow, and its flesh a light salmon colour, and of a most delightfal 
rose flavour, similar to but not so pronounced as the Urbamiste. Of 
comparatively recent introduction into this country, 1b 1s scareely 
known in market, butis prized beyond measure by those who are 
acquainted with it, The Josephine succeeds both asa dwarf and a 
standard. There arc many other excellent sorts that, if not fully 
equal to those enumerated, are still eminently deserving of notice, 

astes differ in fruits as in wines. But there is an acknowledged 
standard of excellence in both that meeta the general taste. Judging 
from this standpoint, the varieties referred to above as poasessing the 
cardinal virtues comprise the very hest among the fable sorta, and 
are amply sufftcicot for an abundant variety in the largest and most 
carefully selected orchard, Except where otherwise noted, all are 
sttitable for cultivation as dwarfs. Our remarks are confined to 
private gardens only, where quality is desired, even Mf it be largely 
at the expense of quantity. But in a well-cared-for fruit-carden, 
with proper treatment, the poorest bearers may be made, if not 
to ** blossom as the Rose,” to ** sive forth theirfraitio due season” in 
comparative abundance. 


summing Up, 

To sum up, with the Petite Marguerite, Favourite, Rostiezer, 
Beurré Giffard, and Tyson, of the summer sorts; the Beurré Super- 
fin, Urhbaniste, Gansel’s Bergamot, Bonne du Puits-Ansault, Dr, 
Reeder, and Louise Bonne among the autumn varieties: and the 
Benrré d’Anjou, Winter Nelis, Easter Beurré, and. the Josephine 
among the winter sorts, the amateur can revel in a succession of the 
finest of fruit from early summer till early spring. In conelasion, it 
may be interesting to know the individnal tastcs of the six leading 
American pomologists of the day as to table Pears, quality of the 
fruit alone being taken into consideration, Mr, Barry says—‘‘ When- 
ever IT taste a (tansel’a Bergamot, ripened to perfection, J always come 
to the conclusion it is the best Pear, as far as quality 1s concerned.” 
Marshall FP, Wilder remarks—‘‘ Tf pinned te one for quality, must, 
considering all things, say Anjou, which I have on the table every 
morning for over four months in the year.” Mr. George Hliwanger 
states that ‘‘for absolute perfection for table uae, I name the Beurré 
Superfin.” Mr. Charles Downing—‘ If I were linnted to one Pear, 
it would be Beurré Bose.” Mr. J. J. Thomas—‘' For uniform excel- 
lence every year, without variation, the Seckel is undonbtedly the 
finest in quality. There are some others, as the Belie Lucrative, 
Grey Doyenné, &c., that ave sometimes very fine and nnexeeltied.” 
And finally, Me. C. M. Hovey sayse—If I were to name the very 
best Pear, withont regard to season, ZT should name Dana’s Hovey as 
the xe plus ultra of flavour and exquisiteness, and all other qualities 
except size.” 

When doctors disagree, who shall decide?—H, ELLWwancer, In 
Country Gentleman, 


Strawberries for Light Soil.-—At this season many plant 
their main crops of Strawberres in the open sround, and, owing to 
there being so many sorts from which to select, some may be glad to 
know which are the best to plant. Most people will agrec with me 
in thinking that Strawherries, like other fruits, are affected by sail, 
locality, anc situation. Same sorts, cool in every way in one place, 
are worthless in another. Iwill name an instance in point: Some 
years ago, when in Dorset, Dr. Hoge proved itself to be a good 
Strawberry, but herein North Hants it does not suceeed. James 
Veitch ia much the same; some like this Strawberry, but I think 
we bave many better, Here on Light soil—by no means a good 
Strawberry soil—the following sorta do best, viz., Keen’s Seedling, 
Sir C. Napier, President, and, last but not least, Oscar; I grow this 
as my main crop; it yields much more largely than any other, and 
the fruit is excellent, ‘To those who, hke me, have not a good soil 
for Strawberries, I would say give this sort a tatal.—yf. ©. F. 


OUTDOOR VINE CULTURE 


As this subject has again cropped up, it may perhaps not be out of 
place to quote a few Hnes from ‘‘Forsyth’s Treatise on the Culture 
aud Management of Fruit Tress,” published in 1803, Mr. Porayth 
being then aardener to hia Majesty George ITI. at Kensington and 
St, James’s Palaces, At p. 103 he writes: ‘I have had very fine 
Grapes on east and weat walls in good seasons, between Peaches, 
Plums, &c., particularly when the trees were young. I also train 
them over the tops of trees on each side, which never does any harm 
to the trees below provided you keep them nailed to the wall, I 
have also planted Vines between frees on north and east aspects, 
and trained them over the tops of the south and west walls to fll 
up the upper parts til the Peaches and Nectarines covered them. 
Two years ago I removed some old Apricots that covered a wall 
165 ft, long, leaving five Vines that were planted against the piers. 
These five Vines have in the course of two yeara covered the above 
wall from top fo bottom, and bear plenty of fine Grapes every year. 
T also moved an old Vine on a wall near to the above and cut it mn 
pretty closely ; it has in three years spread 26 yards, and bears very 
fine froit, Against one of the piers had been plauted a Black Hain- 
burgh Grape, and the other side of the same pier was planted a 
Muscadine, atthe distance of 2 ft, from each other, I pruned them 
according to my method, and the second year afterwards they pro- 
duced 1100 bunches of fine Grapes.” 

in another chapter he deacriles his method of training Vines as 
follows. ‘* When Itook them in land the fruit was so small and 
hard as to render if unfit to be sent to table. The Vines were 
trained upright, which caused them to grow so lnxuriantly that the 
sap flowed into the branches instead of the fruit. Inthe year 1730 
T let two strong branches grow to their inll length without topping 
them during the summer. In 1790 I trained therm in a serpentine 
form, leaving about thirty eyes on each shoot, which produced 125 
bunches of Grapes, weighing from 1 lb. to i}tb. each. Every one 
who saw them said that they were as fine as toreed Grapes. More 
fully to prove the success of this experiment, I next year traimed 
five plants in the same way, and they were as productive as those in 
the former year. After a three years’ trial I thonght I was war- 
ranted to follow the same practice with the whole ; and in the year 
1793 I sent, for the use of his Majesty and the Royal Family, 375 
baskets of Grapes each weighing about 3 [b.” 


From these extracts it seems pretty cerfain that good Grapes could 
be grown out-of-doors ninety years ago, aud that being the case, I 
would ask, ‘' Why cannot the same thing be done now?” We some- 
times hear of the seasons being changed ; but is that really so? A 
few remarks on the weather are quoted in the book just referred to, 
from which I cannot learn that tt was any better then than that 
which we generally experience now, for he says that 1,99 was a very 
wet and cold season, while 1500 was a very hot and dry one. In 
another place he mentions ‘‘ecld blighting winds and frosty nighis, 
such as we have had for several years past in June and July, cause 
young Pears to canker and fall off.” 


There can be no doubt that good Grapes might be cultivated in 
this country out-of-doors in favourable localitres, especially on good 
south walls, which might also have the advantage of glass protectors, 
such as are used for Peaches and Nectarines. The chief points to 
be attended to would be a well-made and well-drained border to 
commence with; then a clean healthy cvowth, trained very thinly 
ou the walls, so as to get it well ripened in the autumn; and the 
next season the usual routine of disbudding, stopptmg, thinning, &c., 
such as is generally practised in houses. With such attentions the 
result would be, I believe, very good Grapes, not, of course, to be 
compared with our finest hothouse produce, but such as would be 
highly appreciated by the million, who would gladly purchase them 
could they be offercd to them at reasonable rates. Hy, Harris, 

Henne Park, 





ORDINARY FRUITS SENT OUT AS MARVELS. 


Every year the public is disappointed in regard to some new fruit, 
of which we are led to expect wonderful things, from the unstinted 
praise and unlimited claims with which it is started of on tts brief 
career, Ags arule, we do not think that this fact results from any wish 
or effort to impose on the public poor or second-rate varieties, but rather 
from a defective acquaintance with the kinds already in cultivation. 
A person who cultivates but comparatively few varieties, may find a 
seedling, or possibly a cood old variety, that he has ntver seen anc 
perhaps never heard of, and he ia greatly struck withits merits, He 
takes it up, puts if im a favourable place, and gives 16 extra care. 
The old varieties may even be neglected In the enthusiasm for the 
plausible stranger. Of course the highly-petted plants respond. I[ 
can take the Highland Hardy Raspberry, or Wilson Strawberry, and, 
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by a course of hich culture, make them astonish the natives, and 
seem to the uninitiated like new varieties, 

Neighbours and friends are called in to see the prodigy. They in 
most cases have had even less experience than the originator or 
discoverer, and they very honestly say that they have never seen 
anything so fine. Thus hopes and reputation srow apace. By 
and by the petted plant is sent, with a creat flourish of trumpets, 
out inte the rough and tumble of the world, and is compelled to en- 
dure any amount of what a friend of mine terms ‘wholesome neg- 
lect,”’ If is also placed side by side with the great standard varietics 
that made their reputation years ago. Aiter one year’s fruiting the 
sanguine purchaser shrugs lua shoulders over the new comer. After 
the second year he may wrathfully dig it owt, saying that ‘the best 
kinds are good enough for him, and that he hag no land or time for 
third-rate sorts.” Or he may find that the new seedling, of which 
he expected so much, so closely resembles some variety that he al- 
ready has, that he cannot tell them apart. As acase in point, I 
could never distinguish between the Romeyn Seedling Strawberry 
and the Triomphe de Gand. In Raspberries, I fear we are about to 
have a still more marked example, Good judges thought the Amazon 
identical with the Belle de Fontenay, and now truth compels me to 
say that on my place the Henrietta so nearly resembles the Belle de 
Fontenay, that I cannot tell them apart. Ide not say that it is not 
a new secdling, but its parentage is very plain, and if srownside by 
side, I think it will be diffieult to distinguish the two. 

¥rom the nature of things, we must always expect these disap- 
polntments, It may seem a harsh and ungracious task to blight with 
eriticigm the prospects of some new and greatly praised variety, and 
yet it ts nlsaaly one’s duty to state plain unvarnished truth about 
these claimants to popular fayour, A wide acquaintance with the 
fruits already in cultivation is perhaps the best preventive of the 
evil referred to. If aman Enows well the characteristics of fruita 
already before the public, he will not send out varieties so inferior 
to, or so closely resembling them, that no advantage is gained, [ast 
spring I started a specimen Strawberry bed. It contained fifty rows, 
and each row is a different varicty, labelled in large letters. Anyone 
can Walk down this bed and compare the foliage, fruit, and general 
merit of all these kinds ata glance. They are all grown under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, no more favour being shown to one 
variety than ta another. By another year i expect to have a hun- 
dred or more varieties prowing side by side. It is my intention to 
start this antumn similar specimen beds of Raspherriea, and ali the 
other small fruits, Mverything new that comes out will have to pasa 
the ordeal of growing side by side with all the varieties that are not 
uiterly obsolete. Then if it ranks with the best, er above them ail, 

tis entitled to wear a crown,—Aonerican Agricullurist, 








Heavy Crops of Peaches and Neectarines.—I send 
you an example of our Nectarines as seen growing. 23 dozen {gee 
p. 126} 1s nota tithe of a crop on alarge tree, [vegret, however, togay 
that 1 made a mistake in my previous statement; the large Peach 
tree covers 2 space of 454 sq. ft., and at the average of ten irtit to a 
sq. Tt. as given before, and which can be verified by others, the tree 
has this season carried over 400 dozen instead of 330 as stated (p, 
105).—T. Cownurx. [The shoot sent showed five good-sized well- 
ripened Nectarines all growing within a space of 6 in,—three on one 
side of the shoot and two on the other. They were stated to be the 
remnant of a crop from which daily catherings have been made for 
nore than three weelg. ] 


Allow me to inform ‘'R. H." that Mr, Cowbnurn has under. 
rated rather than overrated his Peach crop, It has been proved that 
one tree bore over 400 dozen fruit instead of 330 dozen, aa stated 
(p. 105) by Mr, Cowbnrn,—J. Faxcounr, he Murveries, FFudhca, 


——- J was at Sunbury Park on the Ist inst., and saw Mr. Covw- 
buri’s Peaches and Nectarincs, and can vouch for the correctness 
of his atatement. i never before saw such a crop of fine Peaches 
on one treo, His Nectarines, too, were equally good,—TuHontas 
LANCASTER, 





een) 


The Pacific Rural Hand-beook, by Charles H. Shinn; 
published by Dewey & Co., San Francisco, California.—This contains 
a series Of essays on tree culture, vegetable and flower gardening on 
the Pacific coast. The author 1s well known aa a practical horticul- 
turist, and a wark especially adapted to ther peculiar climate must 
be welcome to all cultivators upon the Pacific coast. Mb. Shinn, aa 
aur own columns indeed testify, writes well and gracefully on horti- 
enltural matters. tHe is the editor of the Celfforsia Horticulturist, 
which has istely been a production of remarkable merit considering 
it is published in a country where a year or two before the first great 
London exhibition there were no gardens and very few houses, 
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New Hybrid Gladiolus (G. hybridus Lemoineanns).—This 
fine hybrid Gladicins, raised by M, Lemoine, of Nancy, is the result 
of a cross between G. purpureo-auratas, a true species and a native 
of Natal, and G. gandavensis, which is itself a hybrid, and one of 
thoge from which the many varieties crown 1n gardens have emanated, 
having been raised some pie ago between G, psittacinus and G, 
cardinalis, Lemoine’s Gladiolus, which grows from 2 ft, to 3 ft. high, 
partakes in a striking degree of the characters of both parents, but it 
ig said to have the more perennial character of G. purpureo-auratus. 
Jé ts of robust growth, with plaited foliage of arich green colour, Its 
flowers, which are about the size of those of ordinary garden Gladioli, 
are arranged closely on the spike, which ia about] ft. long, The three. 
npper segments, which are broad, are of a creamy white colour, and 
the lowermost one hag a thick streak of rich deep purplish-crimson 
down the centre ; the other two are wholly that colour ee about 
$in, at the tips, which isa bright yellow. It is now in flower in 
the open border in Messrs, Veitch & Son’s Nursery at Chelsea, whence 
li was exhibited at South Kensington on Tuesday last, and was de- 
servedly awarded a first-class certificate. 


Mutisia decurrens.-—A plant of this charming Chilian Com- 
posite is now in flower against a wall in fhe herbaceous ground at 
Kew, and is the admiration of every one who sees it, though the 
recent storm, has considerably impaired its beauty. It is appa- 
rently in vigorous health, and the position seems to suit it admira-~ 
bly. ‘The exposure is due south, and it is planted in a compost of 
good fibry loan ancl leaf-moukd, The principal pomt, however, re- 
quiring attention is to keep the plant dry during the winter months. 


Conandron ramcndiocides.—tThis interesting litle plant 
wia recently introduced from Japan by Messrs. Veltch & Sons. Aa 
lig specific name implies, it is similar to a Ramondia, and, indeed, 
remarkably like R. pyrenaica. [ts thick, fleshy, oblong, green leaves, 
from 4m. to din. long, form a tuft from which arise the {lower-stems, 
about 6in. high. These are erecb and much branched, the upper 
half heaving several flowers, which measure nearly 1 in. across, and 
which have fire points that slightly reflex. In colour they are a 
yich lilac-purple, the centre being chocolate and the stamens yellow. 


Lilium testaceum.—By far the finest cxamplesof this superb 
Lily which we have seen this season Were growing in the herbaceous 
borders at Petworth Park. . They were planted near a wall running 
east and weat, ao that they woul be shaded during the hottest part. 
of the day, The soil in which they were growing was rich and light, 
conditions which evidently suited them, Near these was a bed of 
L, auratum, consisting of well-grown plants finely in bloom. These 
were planted i similar soil in a corner sheltered from north and east 
wintls, 

Acacia Riceana.—tThis is one of the most desirable of all 
Acacias for preenhonse decoration, on account of the graceful pen- 
dulous habit of its slender branches, which are furnished with needle~ 
hke leaves and small balls of pale yellow, feathery blossoms, It ia 
a Plant that is easily cultivated, and one which will thrive admirably 
in any well-ventilated greenhouse. It is a native of Tasinania, 
where 16 growa abundantly on the banksof the river Derwent, and 
forms a beautiful feature during the flowering season. It ig one of 
the most charming plants ta the conservatory at Petworth. 


Solanum crispum,—When seen in the form of large speci- 
mens, this, when in flower, is one of the most ornamental of shruha. 
We lately saw ina garden in Sussex a specimen of it fully 15 ft. 
high, with a large round head of branches covered with ‘clusters 
of vich purple Potate-like blossoms. As to its hardiness there can 
be no doubt, as the specimen in question has been planted many 
years, and withstood even the past severe winter unscathed, though 
quite unprotected. It 1s a native of Chil, and one of the oldest 
introductions te our shrubberies. 


Genista setnensis.-—Though by no means uncommon, this is. 
a very desirable late-flowering shrub. AtKew, whero it is now very 
conspicious, planta of it may be seen varying from 3 ft. to 8 ft, high, 
and bearing abundance of sinall fowers, forming a mass of yellow, 
which stands out in bold relief from the deep green foliase of other 
aceupants of the shrubberies. 


Seedling Bergonias.—We have received from Messra. Sutton 
& Sons, of Reading, beautaful blooms of tuberous-rooted Begoniag, 
both double and single, raised from seed obtained from a select strain, 
The dowers of most of them are large, well-formed, and brilliant in 
colour, B. boliviensis, Veitchi, Davisi, and the yellow-flowered B. 
Piercel are apparently. the principal parents of these tuberous Be- 
gonias,.and 1¢ is remarkable how in some forms the several eharac- 
ters of these sorta are combined ; for instance the free-flowering ten- 
dency of B. belviensis and the sturdy habit of B, Veitchi are seen 
in some, whilst in others the beautifully-mottled foliage of B. Piercei 
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is traceahle even in the case of ench as have scarlet blossoms. The 
rich deep crimson of B, Davisi, too, is apparent in several of the 
seedlings irom it, but their flowers are scarcely so large as those of 
the others. The double flowers represent in some cases perfect 
cones of brilliant colour, These examples fully bear out the remark 
made some time ago in THE GARDEN that these popular flowers would 
eventually be obtained from secd from carefully-selected strains, as 
in the case of Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and other showy greenhouse 
plants, 

Chirita sinensis.—The prettily variegated leaves of this plant, 
added to the delicate mauveé-tinted and yellow-spotted blossoms which 
are produced abundantly, place it amongst the most desirable of 
plants for the decoration of a moderately warm greenhouse. It is 
easily cultivated, and continues in beauty for a considerable time. 
We saw it afew days ago in fine condition in one of the honses at 
the Pine-apple Nursery, growing in company with other Gesneraceous 
planta, a family to which it belongs. 

Impatiens Jerdoniss.—This is one of the brightest httle 
planta at the present time in the Stoves of Messrs. Henderson's 
nursery, Maida Vale, where it is grown in consicerable quantity, 
Unlike the majority of other Balsams it is of dwarf compact habit, 

owing not more than about 6in. high. The leaves are tufted on the 
fleshy branches, and have a dark bronzy lustre on their surface 
which contrasts beautifully with the bright searlet and yellow 
horn-like blossoms, that are borne in profusion for a succession 
of weeks during summer. Although it may he easily grown 4s 
an ordinary pot plant, it is admirably adapted for growing sus- 
pended in baskets, a mode of enlture Shieh shows its beauty off 
to advantage, but under either method of culture it Is a very 
ornamental plant. 

Galphimia gclauca,—This Mexican shrub is seldom met 
with, bug as shown at the last meeting at South Kensington 1 
forma a handsome bush which would be well worth growing for 
general decorative purposes. The leaves are rather small and ellpitic 
in shape, and covered with a glaucous hue, which gives fhe plant 
Al unusual appearance. The flowers, which are yellow, are about 
the size of a sixpenny piece, and are borne in racemes springing from 
the axils of the leaves. Jt is a member of the Barbadees Cherry 
family (Malpigihace:c}, and is doubtless as amenable to culture as tts 
congener, 


The Chinese Privet (Ligustrum sinense}.—One of the most 
eouspicrous shrubs now in flower at Kew is this excellent Privet. 
Tt varies in height from 3 ft. to 7 £6., and the slender branches fur- 
nished with wavy, yellowish-green leaves, curve gracefully out- 
wards. The flowers, which are white, small, and starlike, are borne 
in dense panicles, and their fragrance is almost overpowering. These 
are succeeded by shot-lke, purple berries, which, in autumn, are 
also very ornamental. Tiia one of Mr. Fortune's numerous intro- 
ductions from China, Being perfectly hardy anduearly evergreen, 
it is an excellent shrub for any garden, whether large ov small, 


Hvening Primroses iIndoors.—These are somewhat un- 
usual plants for conservatory decoration, hut they answer admirably 
for that purpose, and have a pretty effect when, towards evening, 
they expand theiv bright yellow blossoms. Their sweet perfume, 
too, is another point in their fayour. They are largely used to adorn 
the conservatory at Goodwood. The biennial kind (Ginothera 
biennis} is that principally used. 

The Gentian-like Grammanthes (G. genhanoides).— 
This, one of the pretticst Alpines now in flower at Kew, is a capttal 
plant for growing on dry parts of a rockery, or, indeed, in any other 
exposed situation. It grows about 2 in. high, and forms a dense, 
much branched tuft with fleshy leaves about $ in. long. It produces 
flowers in abundance ; they have pointed petals, and measure about 
two thirds of an inch across. Their cclour, when first expanded, is 
orange, with a distinct V-shaped mark at the base of each petal, but 
they finally assume adecp red hue. It belongs to the Stonecrop 
family; itis a uative of the Cape of Good Hope, and was introduced 
into this country towards the end of the last century, but, neverthe- 
Jess, it is even uow far from being so widely known as it should be. 

Royal Gift.—A park of 20 acres, the gift of the Queen, lias 
just been opened at Heywood, near Manchester. In 1873, Mc. 
Charles Newhouse, a wealthy inhabitant of that town, was Eled 
through a railway accident, He died mtestate, and the Queen, as 
Duchess of Lancaster, accordingly came into possession of hig estate, 
Her Majesty intimated her wish to present the estate to the town, 
and after some deliberation it was resolved that the gift should take 
the form of a public park. This has now been done, due provision 
being made for those who had claims upon theestate. The park has 
cost about £11,000. 

Hampstead Heath.—Since this heath has been under tha 
Metropolitan Board of Works it has been muchimproved. Planting 
has been snécessivily begun and the Ferns and other wild plants have 


been protected ; but much remaina to be done before if can be con- 
sidered at all creditable to the Board. The old roada are well kept, 
but new roads are wanted, These should be aa well made as they 
are on Clapham Common or Blackheath, and should be planted as 


- avenues; and much more might be done to make this beautiful and 


healthy spot more useful and more ornamental without at ail inter- 
fering with its natural undulations or its almost wild character- 
istics, 








MIDDLEHEATH COTTAGE GARDEN, CROYDON 


Tuis garden furnishes an admirable example as to how a com- 
paratively small space of ground may be utilised economically and 
yet afford the luxuries derived from gardens of larger dimensions ; 
the glass structures, indeed, are built upon a plan so simple and 
inexpensive that they are within the reach of all who own a garden 
and who would like a greenhouse too. They are arranged so as to 
form a continuous circuit round the garden, and thus, apart from 
their utility, they form a delightful promenade during winter without 
having to go into the open air. Attached to the dwelling-house is 
a conservatory, the roof of which is of wood and curvilinear, though 
aa with flat glass, Ino a raised portion of the roof are placed 

reand gas-burners surrounded by four-sided mirrors; these, owing 
to their height and other arrangements for carrying olf heated air, are 
perfectly harmless to the plants beneath, and when lighted have a 
beautiful effect. The walls are rendered rustic in appearance by 
means of cork and other material; and the plants, too, are disposed 
naturally, without formal stages or exposing too much of the pots, 
which often mar the effect produced by beatiful plants in houses. 
Ferns of various kinds are used, as well as ornamental-leaved 
Begonias, Palms, Orchids, and Marantas, amongst which a fine 
example of M. Veitchi was noteworthy. A stream of water trickling 
from the crevices of a tastefully-constructed rockery, and falling 1eto 
a pool below, in which are fishes and water-plants, adds considerable 
interest to the place. Climbins plants cover the roof, and from it are 
suspended baskets of Ferns, which have an elegant appearance ; 
amongst these a handsome plant of the delicate Adiantum graciliumum 
shows how admirably adapted it is for such positions. -Following a 
flight of rustic steps is a house § it, wide and 250 ft. long devoted 
entirely to plants requiring similar treatment; trained to the back 
wall are Fuchsias and Camellias planted alternately, and they also 
flower alternately, for as soon as the flowering acason of the Cameilias 
is over the Fuchsias begin and continue until the Camellias tower 
again ; bath comprise the finest varieties and their full beauty is well 
shown, as they obtain an abundance of lightand ventilation. Gesides 
these there are hosts of climbing and other plants, such as Lapagerias, 
Clematises, ‘Tea Roses, Heliotropes, &c., ail hanging in graceful pro- 
fusion from the roof and side walls, Clerodendron Thomsons, too, 
succeeds admirably along with these creenhouse subjects, and is now 
covered with blossom. Ferns, both hardy and greenhouse kinds, 
Inxuriate along the sides of the path, and the whole is carpeted with 
Selaginella Kraussiana. A couple of 4-in. hot-water pipes are found 
sufficient te keep this house at an agreeable temperature in winter, 
and to effectually keep ont frost. The next house, a wider one, 
which is kept at a ligher temperature, is devoted to stove plants ; in 
this house, foo, wae a thriving selection of Orchids, and growing on 
the same shelves some siugalar-looking Stapelias were producing 
their quaintly-spotted flowers, thus affording a striking instance of 
mosture-loving plants and these from arid revions accommodating 
themselves under the same conditions, 

Some substantially built Vineries came next under notice, from 
one of whieh the crop had been cut. A snecession Vinery, which 
contained several distinct varieties of Grapes, also contained a Peach 
tree growing against the back wall, and bearing a good crop of fruit ; 
While on the ends of the houge was a fine crop of Tomatoes, and the 
centre was filled with plants such as Colenses, &c., thus ailording an 
example of how much ean be efteeted even with one honse. Another 
house, over LOO it. long, is devoted entirely to Pench and Nectarine 
trees, aliof which are bearing heavy crops. This house is divided into 
two compartments, oue for early forced fruit, the other for iruit to 
eome onin succession. The mode of construction correaponds with 
that in the long house, except that in this there is no brick wall against 
which to build. Mir, Lascelles, however, has erected a substitute, 
which though not so substantial is quite as elicient, and far less 
costly. The house in question is about § it. wide, and at intervals of 
about 7 ft. are built boxes of concrete, in which the trees are planted. 
These ure 3 fb. long, 2th. wide, and 2 ft. deep, and before planting 
these require about 6 im. of rubble being put at the bottom for dram- 
age, and a hole for the escape of water. On the edyes of these boxes 
18 placect the sill into which the uprights are fixed at intervals of about 
Wit. The uprights consist of ordinary sash bars, which fit inte a 
ridge plate at the tep. Outside the sash-bars are ordinary roofing 
slates, fixed with putty and nails in the same way as class would be 
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fixed in sashes, thus enclosing all woodwork which in the ordinary 
way would be exposed to the action of the weather, and thereb 
rendered more hable to decay. This completes the hack wall, whie 
is about § ft. iigh. The front of the house is constructed in asimtlar 
way, except that instead of slates there is class fixed between the 
sash-bara, with a row of upright slates at the bottom fixed in the 
soil. The ventilation is effected by a simple contrivance, by means 
of which the roof and front lights are moved. The trees are not 
trained clove to the back wall or the front lights, but are brought for- 
ward and tied to a galvanised wire trellis, at about I ft. from the 
back and front, As the trees are prown somewhat according to the 
system of pot culture, their growth is considerably restricted, and 
they make short well-ripened apurs which are very productive, and 
though the back wall has a northern aspect, the heat which passes 
through the thin slates on the southern side is sufficient te mature 
the fruit both in colour and flavour equal to that produeed on the 
opposite aide, In the intervening partition boxes in which the Peach 
and Nectarine trees are planted inside are grown Cherries and Pluma, 
which are trained to the outside wall, which, haying a southerly 
aspect, produces an carly crop of these fruits. 


These honses have been erected for over six years, and still the 
look none the worse, on account of the small amount of woocdwor 
exposed, Another desirable point obtainable by this system is that 
no matter what the natore of the surrounding soil may be tt oes 
not affect the fruit trees, as the roots ave quite enclosed, and the 
eomparatively stanll amount of soil required to fill the boxes can be 
made to consist of the best and most suitable material, and an ccca- 
sional top-dressing of some concentrated manure is all that 1a after. 
wards required, Jt should have been previously mentioned that the 
wall-aill at the bottom ia placed on the centre of the concrete boxes, 
so that half the boxes are inside the house, and half outside, an 
arrangement by which the soil in the boxes is kept sufficiently moist 
during the greater part of the year by the rain that drains from the 
roof. Another feature in this garden is the rocky banks made of 
concrete. which are planted with Strawberry and other hardy planta, 
and which have a pretty effect, as they grow rapidly and hang over 
the ledges, W. G. 


THE GOLD DIGGER’S BUTTON-HOLE, 


THE mining camp of Mabie was shat in by forest-covered heishts, 
and shadowy mountains, and royal, shining peaks of snow; trans- 
lucent, ethereal, tremulous with the awakening rose of morning and 
the fading hues of sunset. From under those far peaks an icy river 
erept, and wanderme south for many miles mef another similar 
streamn flowing northward, and they flowed on tovether to the ocean, 
The busy little town was clustered about the point where these 
Tivers united ; and a dusty road, winding down the hillside, crossed 
the black rough-hewn bridge, and slowly passed out of sight, This 
road was the only connection with the outer world ; the great hnlke 
of the freight-waggons rose and fell over hummock and rut; the light 
rmatl-waceon passed ; the mule-mounted prospector trotted by; and, 
at some rare intervals, a footsore, impecunious wayfarer rested his 
weary limbs in the pleasant lttle town, 

There was a white cottage by the roadside just at the entrance to 
Mabic. (arden there was none, for the soil had been sluiced off 
down to bed-rock, but an Oleander bush srew and flourished In a 
large box by the door, A little cirl stood by it tiptocing up to smell 
the gorgeous massea of bloom. Just then a footsore miner, evidently 
tired, hungry, and discouraged, came slowly along the road, weighted 
by a roll of blankets, He was, in simple truth, an wikempt, ragged, 
Tather truculent looking miner, and seeing the little girl and the 
blooming Oleander, he stopped by the gate and looked in. 

‘Little ciri,” he said m a low tone, ‘‘them’s purty flowers; could 
ye give me one?” 

The child looked at him half afraid, but she aummoned up courage 
at last, and breaking offa cluster which drooped temptingly near, 
held it half doubtfully a moment, and then tripping shyly down the 
broken steps placed itin his hands. She hardly waited to be sure 
he heid it before she fled back to hor vantage ground, and sitting on 
the step of the porch, poised her chin on her hand, looking enquet- 
tishly up at the brown, bearded miner, There was a long panse, and 
silence. The miner laid his cluster of flowers on the fence rail, and 
fumbled uneasily wath the buckle of his heavy pack, from which the 
flat handle of a frying-pan protruded. The little girl watched bim 
curiously, He uanstrapped his bundle, give it a kick, and tore it 
apart. From the very middie he took a yeast powder can, wrapped 
about with cloth and tied up with a buckskin thong, <A smile 
spread slowly, and with considerable difficulty, over his face as he 
shook it and heard a faint rattle. 

“Come, little girl,” he said, looking up toward where she gat, 
“come down an’ see me a minnit,” 

Sle looked shyly down, in a wavering attatude, hardly knowing 


whether to ery or smile, but curiosity won, and the chubby child 
began to cimb down the rickety steps, until she stood by the fence, 
and peeped through between the hoards. By thia time the miner had 
opened the yeast powder can, which contained a handful of gold dust 
and afew nuggets, He choge the largest, an irregular bit, worth 
perhaps twelve or fifteen dollara, and gave 1 to the blue-eyed child. 

*Tt's may ture now,” he said, ‘‘ that’s for your weddin' day, little 
girl, Jes’ ye tell the folks as how an old prospector came along an’* 
bah a flower to put in lis button-hele."—Callfornia tfsr i 
culturiaé, 


PLATE GXOITI. 


MACKAYA BELLA. 
Drawn by CONSTANCE PIERRECONT. 

Tuts beautiful shrub is a native of Natal, aud was discovered by 
Mr. J. Sanderson in 1859 growing in the bed of a stream at Kruis 
Fontein, Tongat. Subsequently both he and Mr. MecKen sent living 
plants of it to Kew, where it first produced blossoms in 1869, From 
Mr, Sanderson’s original notes accompanying his dried specimens is 
the Kew Herbarium, and the different plates of Mackaya bella that 
have been published, there appears to be consicerable variation in 
the coloration of the flowers. Probably the greater or lesser inten- 
sity of the colour is cue to the degree of Hight te which the plant is 
exposed, Mr, Sanderson describes the flowers as of a delicate lilac 
blue in hia note in the Kew Herbarnim, and in a letter to the late 
Dr. Harvey, of Dublin, he speaks of it as ‘‘a beautiful shrab, one 
mass of most delicate, pendent, pale lilac, campanulate flowers.” The 
plant that first flowered at Kew {in the Palm house} produced ivory 
white flowers streaked with red; at least so they are depicted in the 
‘t Botanical Magazine,” pl. 5797. A plate subsequently published in 
the ‘‘ Illustration Horticole,” representa the flowers of much the 
same colour, whilst in the accompaagying figure they are of a 
decidedly lilac-purple, more nearly agreeing with Sancderaon’s first 
description. The genus Mackaya, of Harvey, was dedicated to 
James Townsend Mackay, LL.D,, author of the ‘' Flora Hibernica,” 
and for many years the able superintendent of the Dublin University 
Botanic Gardens ; but in Bentham & Hooker's +‘ Genera Plantarum *’ 
if has been reduced to Asystasia, thus sharing a similar fate to the 
Mackaya of Arnott, a Cucurbitaceous plant, to which Blume had 
previously given the name of Erythropalum ; butthe story of a plant 
18 DOt1n its name. . WE. Weaarey. 





Forced Flowers.—The following note in refercuce to the long 
pore over which the different classes of forced planta have been in 
loom with us may perhaps be interesting. We have had Lilies of 
the Valicy in dower from Christmas until the firat week in July ; 
these had been plunged in Cocoa fibre outdoors, and brought inte the 
forcing house a3 wanted, a good freezing being J consider necessary to 
eugure quick forcing. Roman Hyacinths came in in the first wel im 
Octoher, large-flowermg kinda at Christmas, and they lasted until 
the middle of June, the carlicst being Grand Lilas, Grand Vaingueur, 
La Préciense, Charles Dickens, Amy, Waterloo, La Tour d'Auvergne, 
Robert Steiger, and Norma. A quantity at a time was potted up 
and phinge out-of-doors, keeping some of them out of pots as long 
as possible, this bemg the only way to ensure very late Howering. 
epireas lasted from the end of January to the first week in July. 
Carnations were good all winter: we grow about 6000, and we are 
never without flowers all the year round ; even now there are many 
perpetual bloomers in the conservatory, and they attract more atten- 
tion than any other flowers, almost every one stopping to smell them, 
The best two whites are Princess of Wales and Marguerite Bonnett ; 
the best tyro scarlets Daybreak and Florentine: and the best red, 
VWilean; other fine Einds are Misa Jollitfe (blushj: Lille (biuish- 
purple, edged with white}; Alice (fine yellow, edged wrth rose}; 
Torna frose) ; and Conqueror (crimson), Bouvardias last well with us ; 
those grown out-of-doors last summer, and lifted in the second week 
in September, commenced blooming in November and kept in flower 
all the winter ; others which came in when these were ovey are still 
in bloom. Thusit will be seen that by jucicious management the 
season of blooming of almost any plant, when grown in quantity, 
can be considerably extended, and that with but little trouble,— 
JAMES (YEries, Pine-apple Nursery, Maida Fate, 


Clematis lanuginosa.—Amongst wall climbers this Clematis 
stands in the first rank, as, in addition to its very large blossoms, it 
comes into flower after many of the other plantsareover, We have 
it mingling with Wistarias, Banksian Koses, &e., aud thus associated 
the large flowers are seen to advantage: in fact, a very important 
matter In the case of wall climbers is fo select such a variety as will 
keep up a continuous display during the preatest possible length of 
time,—J, Groom, finton Park, 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Flower Garden. 

Every kind of hardy tree and ehrub in this part of the country 
(ancl doubtless it is the game everywhere) has apparently enjoyed to 
the iullest extent the wet season, for without exception they are 
all making magnificent growth, and present a condition so vigorous 
both aa regards colour and foliage asia rarely seen, But the puc- 
ture hag unfortunately another side, which is, that such growth 
means increased labour—at least, as far as ornamental grounds are 
concerned—in order to keep it from encroaching on walks, paths, 
vistas, and from injuring by overcrowding. It will therefore be 
necessary to give attention to these matters at once. Guard 
againgt pruning, however, in too formala manner, and such work 
should be done with a knife; clipping with shears should only be 
had recourse to in the case of formal belts, screens, or hedges. 
Clinbing plants, particularly Roses and Clematis, have also made 
extra vigorons growth and now require tying in, and picking off de- 
cayed flowers and seed vessels in order that they may continue long 
in 4 flowering state. Roses, indeed, of every description are all the 
better for having all bad flowers regularly removed, uot more for the 
sake of neatness than for the encouragement of snecessional blooms. 
Excessive growth is also exhibited by many plants on rockworks, and 
here alao there is danger of the stronger overpowermng the weaker 
unless carly attention be paid to them, The present is a very gaod 
time to propagate mang of this class of plants by division, The pro- 
pagating of bedding plants in ordinary seasons would be at thia 
date in iull operation, but the beds are not yet filled ont, or in full 
beanty ; therefore cutting them about ought not to be thought of ; 
we mmat therefore be content topreserve the old plants and propagate 
during the winter and spring. A fortnight hence will be ample time 
to put ina few store pots of cuttings of such plants as do not Lift well: 
amongst these are Petunias, Verbenas, Helictrepes, Lobelias, Colena, 
Alternantheras, and iresines. The tempest of Saturday night, the 
2nd inat., destroyed what little hope we had left that bedding plants 
would this season aftain to anything like perfection. Still, no 
pains ought to be spared to render them as attractiveascireumstances 
will permit by the preservation ta the fullest extent of neatness, 
both as regards the beds, turf, and walks, Ww. OW, 


Carnations and Picotees.—Those plants that have hee2 
grown in pots for exhibition, and that have been carefully nurtured, 
will have ere now repaid the cultivator for all the care that has been 
bestowed upon them ; and this season they really did require eon- 
siderable attention carly in the year. Ours were kept very late iu 
frames, or were otherwise sheltered from cold winds and continuous 
rains until they were well established in their blooming pots. They 
were out-of-doors from about the laat week in April until the middle 
of July, and by that time only about a score or two of blooms were 
ehowlng eclour. The pots were then carried into a house where they 
could be well exposed to licht, butany fowera half expanded were 
shaded when the sun shone out rather brightly, If Carvations and 
Picotees are shaded too closely the eciours are not nearly so bright as 
they otherwise would be, and some sorts, such as Mrs. Fred Burnaby 
(Turner), and Samuel Newman (Hooper), pale rose flakes, are quite 
spoiled by close shading. Plants out-of-doors are now coming 
into bloom, just four week later than usual. It is generally safe to 
hx Carnation and Piecotee shows in London on or about the 20th of 
July. This year such displays should have been fixed for the 20th of 
August, 


Dahlias.—These are now opening and very good the first blaoms 
are, We have had afew fine days which have brought the colours 
out well; the whites and yellows are clear, and the darker tints 
very satisiactory. During the last few days Dahlias have made yery 
rapid growth, which has necessitated stopping and also tying the 
leading stems carefully to the stakes, Select suitable side growths 
and use them for cuttings; they strike freely in an ordinary frame 
even if there ts little or no bottom heat. IZf it is intended to exhibit, 
small bloomed kinds must be judiciously thinned out, but those that 
have large flowers inclining to coarseness should not be much thinned, 
it is also necessary to rather closely shade some of the blooms in 
order to bring out the delicate tints of the Lighter sorts; for this 
purpose nothing answers better than a stout stake driven into the 
ground near the flower to be shaded ; on the top of this nail a board 
about 9 in. square, in which a slit is eut to its centre wide enough to 
acmit the flower stem, Let the latter be drawn into this slit until 
the back of the flower just rests npon theboard. A cleanG-in. or J-in. 
flower pot answers as weil as anything for shading the flower. In 
most cases the hole in the bottom of the pot has to be stopped, in 
athers 1f should be left open. Itis wellto stop the slit witl Moss 
or something to keep ont earwigs, which shelter themselves tn any 
cool dark retreat, and make sad havoc of the Dahlia petals. 


| Gladioll.—The bulk of our collection has in ordinary seasons 





been in flower by the third week in August. This year not a single 
piant is showing bloom ; this seems likely to be & disastrous season 
for this flower. I have usually recommended seeds of Gladioli to be 
a0WD in pots in April, and a season like the present shows the wis- 
dom of some arrangement whereby the pots can be removed to a 
warm corner of the garden or even Lent under glass until the small 
corms have ripened. This season alec proves that it is desirable to 
inoculate some of the later flowering sorts with those that flower 
g0mne bx weeks earlier, 


Philoxes in Pots.—These are now beginning to prove useful 
for conservatory and preenhouse decoration; the delicate tints and 
sweet perfume of the flowers of such plants are more pleasing to most 
people than the glowing colours of zonal Pelargoniums, and those 
fond of zonals will find their beauty enhanced by mixing amongst 
them some plants of Phloxes. The pots in which they are growing 
require abundant supplies of water, and it ought to be mixed with 
Inanure water occasionally. 


DelIphiniums, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, &c., make 
a fine display mixed with other plants in shrubbery borders, and they 
aré more effective in the shapely Jong horders than in others where 
the space Is limited. See that the stems are not allowed to hang 
loose; on the contrary let them be fastened to sticks aa they increase 
in growth, but nof too stiffly, Remove all seed pods and decaying 
leaves, and keep the ground if posstble well stirred and free trom 
wees, J. Doug as, 

Conservatory. 


Flowers under glass are this year more aceeptable than usual, as 
the summer bloom cut-of-doors has been more meagre than ordinary, 
therefore every effort should be used te maintain in conservatories 
as good a display as possible. Where there is a good supply of 
Lilies, especially of L. auraium and the carly and later-fiowering 
varieties of L. speciosum, together with Valottas, Tritonias, hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants, Puchsias, Zonal Pelargoniums, and the 
hke, mixed with fiue-leaved subjects, there will be no difficulty in 
Eeeping this structure sufficiently bright, 


Pilar Plants.—Many of the plants classed as greenhouse 
climbers, and employed for covering the usual roof supports, are far 
from Leming fit for the purpose, They are often such strong growers 
that they quickiy run up to the top, leaving the lewer portion of 
the pillars, where their presence is much wanted, devoid of leaves. 
Where plants for use in this way are required they are usnally 
wanted to give immediate effect, and for that purpose it is well to 
prepare them beforehand by growing them on in pots until they are 
large enough to produce some effect at once; if healthy young 
plants are got now and an extra shift piven them, time will be gained, 
it is scarcely necessary to say that instead of having the shoots 
pinched so as ta form bushy specimens, they should be trained erect, 
only stopping afew of the strongest growths a} different heights te 
cause these to break out. Subjoined are a few of the best plants 
that [ have found for the purpose : Cantua dependens bears deep 
pink flowers, produced like those of Fuchsia corymbiflora ; this is 
only fit for a pillar, as its determinately erect habit makes it unsuit- 
able for growing in the ordinary way. Hovea Celsi, the lovely blue 
flowers of which are unsurpassed by those of any Pca-blossomed 
plant, has a habit which just fits ib for growing on pillars, UHab- 
rothamnus elegans, which is stronger in growth than the two pre- 
ceeding, can also be easily kept within bounds, and is likewise an 
excellent subject for the purpose indicated. Mitraria enccinea (the 
Scarlet Mitre-flower} is another effective plant in a position of this 
kind, as by annaai judicious cutting-baek it can be had in flower 
from the bottom up fe any reasonable height, Theold Hoya carnosa, 
which will succeed for many years in a very small pot, is nowhere 
seen to preater advantage than when trained to a pillar, The blue 
Plumbago capensis, too, needs comparatively little root-space, and 
grows up quickly; ifs foliage is always neat, and it will keep on for 
many weeks producing its handsome pale blue fowers. Clianthus 
magnifions and ©, puniceus are both good pillar plants, which are 
not disposed to get too large. Fuchsia corymbiflora is never seen iu 
better condition than when grown in thisway. The red and white 
Lapagerias are also amongst the best plants that can be employed 
for the purpose ; the only objection toe their nse being that as they 
get old they require considerably more root reom than is afforded by 
the usually small space that is available at the foot of s sreenhouse 
or conservatory pillar wherein to turn a plant out, and if kept in 
pots or boxes the arrangement of the house is generally such as to 
produce an unsightly appearance. Plants of any or all of these, 
wall prepared beforehand, will, when transferred to the positions 
a are to occupy, soon obviate the disagreeable effects of bare 
Pullers. 

Greenhouse. 


Large-flowering Cacti—These undoubtedly rank amongst 
the showiest of greenhouse decorative plants. They are also easily 
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grown; indeed, they will exist wnder conditiona such as few 
other plants could endure. By keeping them tied in an erect posi- 
tion the space which they occupy is very trifling, and thus managed 
they will stand wp high in relief above the surface of lower-growing 
plants. A few good specimens interspersed when in foweramongat the 
more-ueually-met-with greenhouse and conservatory subjects, give a 
character and varety to the whole. To train them in the way 
alluded to, itis only necessary to get some pieces of stout iron wire, 
about the thickness of an ordinary cedar pencil, and double the 
length to which the plants are intended to be grown; bend these 
in the middle, so as to bring the ends tovether Im a way that they 
ean be inserted deep down im the soil just within the rim of the pot ; 
paint them green, and they will answer the required purpose for 
many years, whereas if wooden stakes are used, the planta, from their 
weight, necessitate these being so strong that they have a clumsy 
appearance, and, in addition, they soon rot of near the bottom, The 
flowers of Epiphyllums do not individually last long, but when the 
plants get strong they continue to yield a secession for four or five 
weeks, and well repay the little attention which they require. ‘Phe 
main point in their cultivation is to pot them in mateviai that cannot 
possibly get sour, as their roots will not live in soil when reduced to 
that state. Good loam, to which is added a liberal sprinkling of 
siial potsherds, cnough sand to keep it porons, and a little well- 
decomposed cow-manure, if such beat hand, will grow them well. 
Pot firmly, and when the plants get sufficiently large they will do 
for several years without any increase of root-room or the soil being 
disturbed in any way; but they should be given a little mannre- 
water during the growing season. In order to ensure their flowering 
cath year, the growth should be thoronehly matured, and tio cHect 
this T have found nothing so good aa placing them for the next five 
OT #ix weeks against a south wall, where the heads of the plants 
can be iymly secured against the brickwork. This not only keeps 
them safe as regards wind, but the roasting which they thus get has 
an etlect something similar to the hot drying influences to which thoy 
are subjected in their native country. Whilstin a position of this 
sort until the end of September they will reguire very little water, 
and are must be taken that soil in which they are growing does not 
get over wet through rain or drip from the coping. 


Imantophytlums.—These are alike useful for general decora- 
tion and for cutting, but to grow them satisfactorily and in a way 
that will admit of the plants increasing in size, they must have 
autiiclent root-room, ‘Fhey bloom at different times of the year, 
according to the treatment which they receive, bat mostly through 
the latter part of winter and spring. Immediately atter flowering 
repot such as require more room, ov break up large specimens 
where a number of smaller plants, a3 18 ordinarily tlic case, are 
found more serviceable. They may be divided now, but [ should 
not recommend their being parted into single crowns in the man- 
ner that they would bear before the ae was made, for although 
they usually keep making roots freely whenthere ig no top growth 
going on, yet dividing them inte too small pieces would most 
likely interfere with their blooming, In the ease of plants which 
it 18 desirable to crow larger and that require more root-room, even 
if the growth is completed, 1b will be better to move them at once 
than wait untilspring, as the next growth they make will be much 
benctited by it, 

Hard-wooded Plants.—It is now time fo place ont-of-doors 
the greater portion of what are termed hard-wooded greenhouse 
plants grown in pots. There are two reasons why they should be 
subjected to open-air treatment for some weeks ; one is that i kept 
wholly under glass many continue growing in a way that interferes 
with their setting bloom, and on that account they flower sparingly ; 
the next is that with all plants at all apt to suffer from mildew the 
leaves by exposure become mrch harder, more solidiferl, and very 
much less liable to ita attacks than they otherwise would be—i fact, 
there are many plants, such as Boronia pinnata and Hedaroma tuh- 
pifera, on which it is uext to impossible to keep the foliage in a 
healthy condition through the winter exeept they are put out-of- 
doors. Jt was at one time usta! to tum out almost indiscriminately 
ali plants of this description considerably earlicr in the sum- 
miar than this, but E have found such a course to be a mis- 
take: it curtailed the growth that mauy continue to make 
wlilst they remaia under glass, and early turning out has also 
the effect of producing « determinstion in the plants to 
bloom correspondingly earlier the following spring, which even for 
general decorative purposes is a loss, on account of their thus coming 
into flower all together instead of affording a succession, which, when, 
they are inclined to bloom later, ean be easily managed by keeping 
a portion a little closer than the others through the spring, 96 as to 
bring them on sooner, Agatn, if the plants are exposed for a long 
perio’ through the hottest part of the summer, the amaller ones are 
liable to pet into a stunted state, aud the four or ive weeks that 
now intervene between this and the latter end of September are 


- 


ae sufficient to effect the purpose required. Should the weather 
come very hot and dry, 1f would be well not to put them whore 
the gun at mid-day would be full upon them for tha first week, ag 
the sudden exposure under such conditions sometimes injures the 
leavea; but after a few days they may be brought into its full 
influence, except auch plants as Hedaromas and Boronias, which are 
better where the sun will not shine straight upon them during the 
hottest part of the day. They should stand on a bed of coal ashes 
aufficiently thick to keep out worms, and in the case of anything 
but amall specimens the sides of the pots next the sun ought to be 
shielded with pieces of mat or old canvas; small planta may be set 
near enough together for the heads of one row to shelter the pota 
of those behind them. Previous to turning out sea that all are free 
from red spider and green fly. Hverything of the character of 
Pimeleas that are subject te red spider should be freely syringed 
every atternoon when the weather is bright, 


Pelargzoniums.—The earliest headed-down large -flowered 
varieties of these will be now ready for potting; they should at 
once be shaken out and have their roots reduced proportionately 
with their size, Specimens that have got as large as may be 
required will need more of the small roots now in a matted condi- 
tion removed than younger stock. All the larger plants will be 
better for being placed for a time in pots a size smailer than those 
in which they have fowered. Use the soil in a sufficiently moist 
condition, but not too wet; good turfy loam, with about a fifth of- 
weil-rotted manure, and sand proportionate to the nature of the 
loam, Will suit them best, ramming the soil into the pota to make 
if quite close and firm. Put them in pits or frames with the lights 
on, but tilted go ag to give some air in the day time, closing them 
down in the afternoons to assist the formation of fresh roots. Give 
no water to the soil for a fortnight or three weeks except such aa 
reaches it from the syringing which the planta should receive every 
afternoon tvhen closing up. In the cnae of fancy varicties it is nob 
mivisable to carry the disrooting process so far as in that of the 
larger kinds ; in other respects similar treatment will suffice. 


Largeilowered Pelargoniums and such of the now 
numerous decorative kinds—the latter so useful for reneral purposes 
—that have been kept in greenhouses or conservatories on account 
of their flowering continuously, should at once be turned out-of- 
doors to get their wood ripened previous to their being cut in; - 
three or four weeks will effect much in thia direction, and the plants 
will break much hetter when headed back than if kept wholly 
under giass.—T, Barnes. 


Hardy Fruit. 


The weather, aphides, birds, and—the last arrivals—wasps seem 
tlis season determined to render our hopes of anything like a frutt 
crop fulale, Of course, the weather we cannot alter, but with the 
others a resolute will and hard work may successfully grapple, For 
aphides, syringe with soapsnda or Tobaeco-liquor; against the 
depredations of birds, net up the fruit and use the gun freely; and 
for wasps search out their nests and destroy them. Apricots 
avé now ripening, and blackbirds, thrushes, anc even squivels are 
partial to them the moment they are eatable. Et is therefore wise to 
look over them every morning for the purpose of gafely storing all 
that would he likely to tempt the almost insatiable appetite of these 
pests, Morello Cherries and Currants that are requred to be kept 
must be at onee thickly netted up. I find that even wasps do not 
face the finer make of hexagon netting, and this is mfinitely prefer- 
able to mats, which do not admit sirflictent air and light, and couse- 
quently the fruit becomes mildewed, and the trees get permanently 
injured, Trees and bushes from which the fruit has been gatherecl 
should have all surplus wood eut out, I refer mere particularly to 
Currants and Gonseberries, which in thia respect do not, as a rule, 
receive the attention which they merit, and which an improved and 
greater amount of produce wall repays, not to mention the pleasure 
which the sight of well-cared-for fruit bushes always produces. Early 
kinds of Pears, such as Citvon des Carmes and Jargonelle, onght to be 
gathered as soon aa the faintest signs of maturity present them- 
selves, for, if allowed to fully ripen on the trees, they cet mealy, and 
do not keep so well; nerther kind will, however, keep in gaod con- 
clition many days, and therefore it is not worth while to have more 
than one or, at most, a couple of trees of these sorts in any collection. 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien is alao approaching maturity, and in some 
measure the above remarks also apply to thia kind, but its seagon 
may be prolonged by gathering the fruit at various times, say a part 
now, and the remainder on two other occasions at intervals of a few 
deve, Any trees that are beartug a full crop of Truth may be aasisted 
to perfect it by sprinkiing guano about them, to be washed dewn by 
the rains. Peaches, Nectavines, late Pears, and Apples will ali be 
much benefited by such a dressing. Over-luxuriant troea should be 
noted for the purpose éf root-pruning when the proper time arrives 
for the performance of that operation; meanwhile, cut off all the 
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strong watery shoots, and thin out others to 2 moderate extent 
in order to ensure consolidation and ripeness of the remainder, Ail 
kinda of frnit trees may now have their new growtha finally fastened 
to the walls or trellis. Avoid overcrowding when domg this, as 1% 
in necessary, considering the present immature state of the wood and 
the problematical character of the weather, that every leaf should 
have breathing space and the fulleat exposure, Preparatory to 
fruit harvesting, fruit rooms should now be well cleared out, the 
walls lime-washed, shelves and tables repaired, and defective venti- 
lation and drainage made good ; unless these two latter are effective 
it is impossible for fruit to keep well.—W. W,. 


Extracts from my Diary—August 18 to 23, 


FLOWERS,— Potting seedling Primulss, the result of crossing double 
and single kinds, Cutting seed-bearing stems off Mignonette 
and laying them on paper to ripen. Breaking up clumps of Dactylis 
elegantissima for use in spring bedding and planting them. Shift- 
ing double Prirmulas from 3-in. pota to those in which they are to 
flower. Potting a few Souvenir de ia Malmaison Carnations for 
specimens. Chopping up soil and mixing with it leat-mould and 
rotten manure for Cinerarias. eee plant houses. Prapa- 

ating bedding plants, Sewing beda of East Lothian Stocka; alsa 
Golden Pyretirum. Taking up Chrysanthemums erown in borders 
and re-planting them in herbaceous borders. Making a treilis in Fig 
house and training Maréchal Niel Rose on it, Shifting Poinsettias 
from cutting pota Into these in which they are to flower. Putting 
a cuttings of Pelargonium Vesta, Happy Thought, and Robert 

urps, 


FRoit.—Tying-in leading shoots of young Melons just planted. 
Cutting shanked berries out of Trebbiano Grapes, Gathermg all 
ripe Plums. Thinning Grapes in late Vineries where too thick. 
Pruning in Pear shoots. Planting Strawberries. Gathering all ripe 
Morello Cherries for bottling. Top-dressmg Melons and fertilsing 
their flowers, Taking nets off Morello Cherries and putting them on 
Peach wall to keep off wasps. 


VEGETABLES, — Planting Moss Curled French, and Fatavian 
Hndive, Sowing last crop of summer Spinach, Digging Seotch 
Blue Potatoes (the last in garden}, and raking ground over for next 
crop. Sowmg Mustard and Cress. Staking and moulding up last 
crop of Peas—William I. and Challenger. Watering Celery, Let- 
trees, and last-planted Greena for winter use. Prepaving for dig- 
ging main crop of late varieties of Potatoes. Gatherimg all Scarlet 
Runners and Cansicuma, Cutting adl ridge Cucwnbers that are ready 
for use,—R, GILeert, Burghley, 





THE CULTIVATION OF BOG PLANTS. 


A Distinerion should, I think, for practical purposes be drawn be- 
tween boo plants and water plants, on the one hand, and marsh plants 
on the other, There are many plants, such as Ranunculus Lingua, 
Lythrum Salicaria, Menyanthes, and Butonns, which are eo dis- 
tinetly water plants ag only to require their roots to be in the mud 
below constantly present water im 4 less degree than the Water 
Lilies, Frog-bit, Stratiotes, and other submerged and floatmeg plants 
which cannot live in any other condition, Then there 1s another 
group of plants, which, though often found srowing in water, and 
even more flourishing there than elsewhere, yet do very well in moist 
earth, such as the Caltha, Spires Uhlnaria, Geum rivale, Chrysosple- 
nium, Kupatorimn, Bidens, Symphytum, Lycopus, Lysimachia vul- 

aria, and Leucojum, The majovity of these seem to be but slichtly, 
if at all affected by the stacuation of the water, in the sol Gera- 
minta pratense, Vicia cracea, Epilobium hirautum, Cirewa Polemo- 
nium, and Sclannm Duleamara, can hardly be classed with these 
marsh plants, since they are so at home in very unmarsh-jike situa- 
tions. Then there is another distinct croup of plants, the- essential 
pre-requisites for successful cultivation of which are, T beliave, a sol 
constantly saturated, but preferably never stagnant, and, as far as 
possible, a moiat and, I think, a cold atmosphere. These are what 
should be distinethy termed bog plants. Such are Viola palustris, 
Parnassia, the Droseras, Pinguiculas, Anagallis tenella, and Narthe- 
emm. These ] have observed to dourtgsh most im exposed upland 
bogs supplied by springs, where the sun renders the alr moist with- 
out drying up the water, but where they are also exposed to the fresh, 
cold air, In theses groupings I have kept purposcly to British plants, 


as these with whose habits E am most familiar, and have hardly men-. 


tioned any which are not worthy of cultivation, 


idt, Kensmgton Park Load, G. &. Bouvier. 


Pennel-leaved Paony.—Where it is the custom to make 
bouquete of ordinary summer flowers m an informal natural style, the 


leaves of this Prony will be found very useful for finishing them off, 
I do not know of any other hardy plaut so suitable for this purpose, 
the leaves being of just the right size, very firm, and forming, wlen 
in position, aneatiringe of glossy, fuely divided iolieee intel resem- 
bling in form, and really rivalling, that of many of the Fern tribe in 
beauty. A few vigorous specimens planted in good soil will furnish 
an abundance of leaves throughout the summer.—Joun ConyiiLt. 


Winter Cucumbers.—Where Cucumbers are in demand 
during the winter months seed should be“sown without delay. I 
find that the best plan is to sow single seeds in emall pots; they 
vegetate quickly at this season, and the young planta should be 
shifted into larger pots 48 soon as may be necessary, keeping them 
near the glass, and well exposed to the air, in order to induce 4 
sturdy growth. Large pots or boxes answer well for winter work, 
as the Cucumbers may be grown on back shelves of Pine pita or in 
similar struetures where sufficient heat is maintained to keep them 
growing freely, but they will not be satisfactory unless a minim 
temperature of 65° be maintained in the severest weather, If planted 
eutin beds where hot water pipes supply the bottom heat, } find it 
a food practice to put a good thickness of bundles of heather under 
them, hese allow the heat to rise regularly aud geutly, and also 
provide ample drainage. As regards soil, we rely principally on tury 
loam, making it rather lighter for winter than for summer crops, by 
adding peat or thoroughly rotted leaf soil or hothed manure, We 
plant on mounds or ridges, and keep adding a little fresh soil as the 
roots show themselyes on the surface, Abundanec of tepid rain 
water and weak liquid manure, keeping the foliage clean by timely 
fumigation, and attention to thinning both fruit and feliage, cannot 
fail to produce good results, as no plant cultivated can vie with the 
Cucumber as regards weight of produce. As to kinds we rely prin- 
cipally on Rollisson’s Telegraph, a variety which usually shows five 
ov six fruits ata joint, and which requires severe thinning. The 
number of fruits that some of our plants have perfected is almost in- 
credible. —J, Groom, Linton, near Meidstone, 


Cross-bred Potatoes.—It would seem as if the Potatocs of 
the future would be the produce of American kinds fertilised with 
gome of the best Enaligh sorts. An Anglo-American race, combining 
the mze and heavy cropping qualities of the one with the form and 
fine table qualities of the other, securing from thie cross hardier con- 
stitutions, will probably prove eventually to be the best cure for the 
disease, Already 2s mere chance seedlings from the Early Rose, but 
evidently fertilised in some way by other pollen, we have Magnuin 
Bonum and Schaolmaster, both flne cropping kinds withstanding the 
attacks of the disease better than most othere, and offering some 
promise that may ultimately lead ng to the desired end. Mr. Rohevt 
Fenn, the well-known Potato raiser, has in hand for the fourth year 
of trial a number of seedlings raised from American kinds fertilised 
with Huglish pollen, some haying handsome-coloured tubers and 
others ag white as snow, but all presenting a fine productive break. 
I have just lifted a number of secdlings, the produce of two Anylo- 
American crosses, the one Extra Early Vermont, crossed with arly 
Market and Success, a large Snowflake variety, crossed with the new 
Woodstock Kidney. Of the first cross two only have been selected, 
as these present whattbag been so long desired, pure white skin, 
duplicates of Early Rose, with all the best qualities ef gcod Kuaclish. 
kinds, The other cross gives about a dozen selections, several dwarf 
and early, others later and robust, and all heavy croppers. I Lope 
to find amonest these, sorta that will exeel both International 
and Masnuum Bonum, aud that will produce crops quite a month 
earlier than the latter.—A. D, 


Potato Grops in Mesih.—The very wet and cold season 

which we have had has caused the Potate crops to be folly a month 
later than usual, Early Potatoes are cood, especially those that were 
planted on freshly-trenched ground ; those planted iv the fields, such 
as Early Rose, Climax, Snowflake, are very poor, being soft, aud very 
few to the root, Late ones, suchas Champion, Flukes, aud Seotch 
Dons, are worse still, Plenty of top has heen made, but few tubers ; 
disease has aleo appeared im nota very imlid form, and it is aprealing 
rapilly.—Jons Cuews, Afeadfort, At, 
' Potatoes in Worcestershire are unusually late, but they 
were strong and healthy up to the last ten days, whon the discase 
has manifested itself generally, and is now making rapid progress, 
The season being so late, too, the tubers are uot yet in a sound 
state for lifting ; even the early sorts are still tender. The crop is 
fine, and the qualty good, and with favournble weather even the 
large kinds would soon be fit for harvesting, Shoull wet weather 
agntinue for any length of time, the late sorts must certamly suiter 
severely.—Geonce Westnanp, Witley Court. 

Little Wonder Pes.—This is a fivst class dwarf Pen and one 
well suited Tor small gardens, lor wile 14 requires very few sticks 
and grows only 2 ft. high if is covered with a load of fine pods equal 
in quantity to many of the tall sorts.—G. 
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TRIAL OF CABBAGES AT CHISWICK. 


Br A. FL. Barrow, 


THE number of truly distinet or typical varieties of Cabbages is not 
very extended, but their variabihty of character and appearance has 
led at all times to an almost endless multiplication of names, which 
are most confusing antl misleading. The necessity for arrangement 
and classification of the numerous names of Cabhages found in trade 
catalogues which has long been apparent, induced the [ruit Com- 
mittee to institute a most comprehensive trial under the same eondi- 
tions of all the varieties and supposed .varieties that could be pro- 
eared. Two trials or examinations were made. TFiretly, from seed 
sown early in March, the Cabbages coming in for use in autumn. 
This formed the most comprehensive trial, the most of the varieties 
showing their peculiar characteristics to great acvantage at this sea- 
son, the cool, moist autumn weather being extremely favourable to 
thelr proper development, At this trial the greater part of the 
synonying, &c., were determined, and their acaptability or otherwise 
for autumn use noted, Secondly, from seed sown in July, the Cab- 
hagea coming in for use the early part of the following summer. In 
this trial the synonyms previously determined were uot included, the 
typical or distinct sorta chiefly beimeg tested, including ali thise of 
doubtful character whieh were uot satisfactorily arranged at the 
autumn examination. In this way the whole of the typical varie- 
ties were tested twice, both as summer and autumn Cabbaces, and 
their proper seasons noted, 

For convenience antl simplification, the whole of the Cabbages have 
been arranged In three general classes, as follows, which are fairly 
well defined :— 


l. Garden Cabbages, or ‘Varieties Suitable for 
Garden Culture.—This is the principal class, and includes all 
the smailer and flaer forms of the Cabbage, whish mostly form their 
liearts quickly, and are of good quality. Those that are cultivated 
for the leal-stalks chiefly are distinct species, the Rowers being white 
instead of yellow, 


4. Hield Cabbages, or Varieties Suitable for 
Growing in Fields for Cattle.--This class includes all the 
large-growine and coarser varieties, cenerally termed Dutch or Drum- 
head. Ina horticultural sense these are of inferior importance to 
the garden varieties, and need not have been tested at all excepting 
for the purpose of clasaification. Their peculiar merits canaot be 
determined by garden enltivation, although some of them in certain 
atages and seasond may be very serviceable, 


o. Hed or Pickling Cabbages.—This class ig enffiictently 
well defined to require no explanation, Being of a red or purplish 
ealour, they are, on that account, preferred for pickling to the green 
VaTieties, 


From these three general classes the various types or typical 
vatieties—that is, such varietiea a3 appeared to possess sufficiently 
distinct features of a permanent character—,have been selected and 
carefully described ; photocraphs were .alsa. taken of the entire 
number for future reference, the oldest and most generally adopted 
name being in all cases preferred. Varieties under other names which 
were considered tdentical are given as synouyms, and those varying 
somewhat, either as to aize or acason, &c., but possessing the same 
general characters, are piven aa selections or varieties, Thus, in the 
Marly York type, the Tom Thumb Early Dwarf is but a finer gelec- 
tion, and in the Nonpareil type, although there ia a decided difference 
in the gencral appearance of the finer forma of Carter's Heartwell 
and Wheelcr's Cocoa-nut, for all practical purposes they are properly 
classed as varieties of the Nonpareil. 

Jn this way the whole of the varieties of Cabbagea have been re- 
duced to the comparatively smail number of 

Garden Cabbages » 21 Typical Varieties, 
Field Cabbapes can, asia caer 7 » ae 
Red or Pickling Cabbages ... 2 6 - 

The great tendency of the whole of the Cabbage tribe to variation 
of character ispretty well understood by most goodcultivators and seed 
erowers, It is a matter of selection—good or bad stocks, early or 
late forms, large or small, &c., beng readily produced according to 
the attention bestowed in the saving of the seed. True or pure stocks 
are only ragintained by the most careful and constant selection of the 
particular form desired, and the saving of the seed. Seaaona, how- 
ever, anc soils also, alter the appearance of Cabbages very much; 
also the periods of sowing and of planting, The produce, for ex- 
aniple, from the same bag of seecdt may one season be very true, whilst 
in the next they appear mixed, some late, some early, &c. Some of 
these variations, being considered improved forms, are selected, a new 
Tame is given, and so new (?} varieties are mtréduced, 


. li. 
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Classification of Cabbagres. 


CLASS I. 


Govten Cabbages or Farieties aurttabte 
For Garden Gtultiura, 


qe ATKINS & MAPCULESS. 
e, EBAGALAR, 
Yariety. Lato Bacalan. 
3 HATLY BOuULOGRE. 
’ fynonym, Prefin de Bonloene, 
4, HBARLY YORE. 
Synonym. Small Oxheart. - 
Varieties (Superfine Marly. 
or \ Tom Than Early Dwar. 
Selections, | Early Iwarl York. 


Hs ENFIELD BLARKET. 
Division 1, Harty Stooka. 


Varieties ( Sprothora 
or Raymeadow. 
Sclections. | lmproved Cabbaze. 


Division 2, Litre Late Stoaks. 


Daniel’s Deflance. 
Harly Battersea 
Ditto Wright's Market 
Harrison's Victoria 
Victoria 
{ Plaw 


DHivaion 3, Ordinary Stoeig. 


Blenheim 
Last Ham 
se No. 1 
Myatt's Barly 
| Large Nonpareil 
Diita , McEwen's Early 
1 Kemp's Incomparable 
Harly Rainhan 
Cattell's Reliance 
1 Yanack 
| Jersey Wakefield 


i. Hari GREEN COLETORI. 
synonym. Large Green Colewort 
T LARGE YORE. 


Synonym.  Oxheart Lares 
Ceeur de Ben gros hati 
Varietics (Barly Large York 
or « Large York 
Selections. | Oxheart 
a. LITTLE PIXI48. 


N@rimatidy 
Early Normandy 


LoWyiers - 
Précoge de Lowvyiers 


Oxbegri Early 
syn | So de Bout petit, 


Varieties 
ar 
Sclections, 
9. WoONPAREIL. 


Diviston 1, Harhy Stock, 
nat dt Davart arly 
Varieties Carter's Heart well 
Heartwell 
Wheeler's Imperial 


Diotion 2, Jmoolh-letved Stocks. 


or 
Selockiens. 


hlonareh 
Givers Monarch 


PROSLPT DE ST. MALO, 
POMERANTAN. 
Wielder 

Fomuath B'ORION. 
TOURLAVILLE. 
Harly Invreville 
Inerevilla 

44. ROoserrve COLE WORT, 
synonym Rose Oolewort 

15. Sr. JOnn's Day. 

St. John’s Day Druntiead 


AyOOMFINE. | yy Early Drumbead 
Thon J omonet 
Day late 


(ak John’s 
or { At. John's Day Enrly 
h 


Cocoe-rat 
Ditto Wheeler's Cocoa-nut 


1h, 

LL 
SVIOUF TU. 

Lz, 

13, 


Yarieties | Drumhend 

Selections. | Larte 6b, Sohn’s Day 
Drumhesd Barly Dutch 
SUGAR Loar. 

FY INN GSAT. 
Early Winnigstadt 


1G. 


SyTLonNy Ta. 





A.—Verieties cultivated for thar Beay- 


states or Midaibs, 


1s. CourTE TRONCHUDA, 
WT ronchut 
-Porturyl 

Synonyms. Bravanza 


Couve Puoto 
| 
] 





If. CURLTO TROXGHUDA, 
- Oh, COUVTE MURCLAMA. 
21, CoRNiSH, 
| a¥nonym. Lalgoton. 
| CLASS IT. 
Pield ceric ov Fiertetias muiiadle for 
Cretite or F'fele Credtrare, 
I. BL BIGHEIELD GIANT. 
Byponyin, Harky Bieichteld 
a, RUBS WECE . 
(Large eae short- 
Ba ] ieee Late Flat Brung- 
Selections. vottler's Branswick 
Silver Leaf Drimheacl 
a, DAXx DIUwoEAtT. 
ayuonyin. De Dax 
4. . BREUET DRUMOEAD, 
the VouxEL. 
ayy. - Femelle 
6. - HAAS DRUMBEAD. 


7. Late Fuat Burved ot DRUMAEAD. 
American Early 
Harl? American 
Exturt Larce White 
- | Erfurt Small White 
[ | Gibson's Drumhead. 
Henderson's arly. 
Large White Brundwick 
Large White #8olid 
Varieties Mardebure 
or ~ Late Purple Flat Pall 
Sclections. | Marble-headed 51 a2 m- 
math ; 
Preminmn Flat Dutch 


Robinson's Champion 
TDroumhesad 

Yan Winkler's Flat 
Dutch 


Marbled Burgundy 
Lolon Duar! Drumléad 


B, Moxn’s CaAEBAGE. | 


Aynonym. Latva Evappe Drumbead 
Erappe Drumhead 
9. MoORTAGHE, 
'Bynenym. Large Mortagne Drombhd. 
10. QUINTAT, 
- (Plat Dutch Drumhecad 


[ Cartews Iniproyed Druin- 


ByHOn FINE. head 
Strasbure Guintal 


Dwarl Drumhesd 
il, ACH WEINFUWLTEH. 
Sclowweinfiirth Harly 
Drumhead 


Synonyms. Sehweintiirth quintal 
| es White Schwein- 


firth 
12. ST. DENTS. 
Synonym 86 Denis Larce Drunmiid. 
18, VAIGIZARD, 


B.— Parieties eee oF the Boreacte 
character, producing but Witle heart. 


14. FEARNOUGHT. 
15, THICK-LEAYEL. 
18. GREEN GLAZED AMERICAN. 
Synonym Glazed Cabbage 
CLASS TIT, 
! Hed or Plekhng Cabbage. 
A; DARK REP DVT. 
- is Dark Red Erfurt 
vere {Ee ae Pa 
‘ rfurt Blood Re 
Selechions. { synall Red. 


Z. Rip Derer. 
Farieties ¢ Drumlead Rad 
Large Red Drumbhead 


or 
Helections, | Larse Red 


1. Atkin’s Matchless (Nutting & Bons, Minier & Co., Veitch & 


Sons}).—Plant of a dwarf, compact habit of growth, 


About 9 in. 


high. Leaves, the outer about 18 in, broad, apreading, somewhat 
crumpled ; of a very dark green colour, Heart small, broad at base, 
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Pomacracign, 


Bax Dor wmbead., 
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Early Bacalan, 


Late Bacalao. 
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Large Fringed, 
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tapering to a sharp point, very firm and solid. This is a very dis- 
tmet variety of a dcep green colour, varied only by slight shad- 
ing of redon the edges of the onter leaves at times, 
smd! early Cabbage for antumu uge. 

¥. American larly, See Karly American. 

2p hahon (Nutting & Soens}—See Enficlt Market. Geail 
shock. 

4, Bacalan (Carter & Co. ; Vilmorin),—Flant of tall, strong, but 
eoinpact crowth ; from 16 in. to 1$ in, high, with long stem. Leaves 
broad, thick, incurving, with the edges reflexed, and wavy in out- 


hne. Hearts large, chovate in shape; from 6 in. to 8 in. in dlia- 
meter; very solid aud excellent. A very handsome and distinct 
Cabbage, Succeeds either for antumn or spring sowing. 


®. Bacalan, Late (Carter ; VYilmorin)._A somewhat later form of 
the prececing. . 


G, Eattersea.—See Enfield Market, 


7. Bleichfield Giant {Benary},—Plant dwarf, resting on the ground. 
Leaves lavge, spreading, having a bright green shining appearance. 
Hearts large, fiat, anc solid, ike St. John’s Day; very tender and 
excellent, A very fine early variety of the Drambhead, suitable for 
aUtnION uge, SOW In spring. 

8. Bloomsclale Early (Carter).—This sample contained a mixture 
of several varieties, 

- Brunswick (Dippé Bros,),—Inferior stock, 
wick. 

10, Braganza.—See Couve Tronchuca, 

11, Carter’s Heartwell.—See Heartwell or Nonpareil, 

12, Cattell’s Reliance (Veitch & Sons}.—See Enficld Market, 

13. Chou Joannet (Vilmorm).—See St. John’s Day. 

14. Cocoanut, Wheeler's (Carter, Nutting, Minier},—See Non- 
pareil. This is avery fine sinooth rounded-leaved selection of the 
Nonpareil, of fine regular conical form, 


15, Cornish {Nutting),—Plaut tall, having a stout stem of about 
Sin, Leaves large, spreadmg, with wavy serrated owtlness light 
green In colour, ‘The inner leaves much ertmpled and serrated, 
forming a loose heart. ‘This is a variety of Cabbage much cultivated 
and esteemed in Cornwall for ita thick fleshy midribs, but it is much 
inferior m this respeet to the Couve Troneiiiida, 

16. Coeur de Beuf petit (Lerey),—Sce Littic Pixie. 

17. Coeur de Boeuf gros hatif (Leroy).—See Large York. 


18. Couve Tronchuca (Carter, Yilmorin).—Plant of medium size, 
ou shortthick stem, Leaves, the outer large, broad, with short 
very thick feshy stalks and midribs: the colour pale green, with 
the ribs pure white; hearts very irregularly formed, but sometimes 
very solid, This is a ene of Cabbage larcely grown about Bra- 
ganga in Portugal, and ie of excellent and distinct quality. The 
fleshy midribs of the leaves are the only parte eaten, being cooked 
hike Seakale. It is somewhat tender; requires to be sown early in 
spring for use in autumao, Flowers white, 

19. Gouve Murctana (Barr & Sugden},—Piant tall, loose growing ; 
leaves large, dcep green, with thick fleshy midriba; forms a loose 
heart, This is allied to C. Tronchuda, but much inferior. 

20, Couve Pueco (Barr & Sueden}.—See Couve Tronchuda, 

21, Curled Tronchuda (Vilmorin).—Plant of tall rebust growth. 
Leaves apreadtug oniong thick stalks ; mueh eut and feathered down 
the stalk, waved and curlerl along the edges, which are deep green, 
with the palm flat and almost white; very thick and fleshy. ‘This 
is very distinct trom the Couve Tronchuda, and much inferiov, bat 
is often substituted for it. 

22. Daniel’s Defiance (Nutting & Sonj.—See Enfield Market. Fine 
seleetiort,. 

23, David's No. 1 (Nutting & Son).—S8ee Enfield Market, 

24. Dwarf Drumhead {Nutting ; Vettch).-—See Quintal Drum- 
heact. 

25, Dwarf Early (J, Ellam),—Sce Nonpareil, A very fine selee- 
tion, 

6, De Tourlaville (Vilmorim ; Carter & Co.}.—Plant of tall ro- 
bust growth, on long stem, Leaves medium-sized, roundish, on 
long stalks; deep green. Forms large hearts quickly, which are 
shout 7 in. in diameter, of obovate form, very frm and selid, A dis- 
tinct varicty. Stock not very pure. 

27. Le Mortagne (Carter & Co.).—Plant dwarf on very short 
stem. Leaves apreading, the outer broad, flat, and amocth, the 
inner somewhat erpped or closing over the hearts; of a pale plau- 
cous green colour, faintly tinged with purple. Hearts large, & in. 
in diameter, flat, very firm and solid ; forms early, and keeps long 
in good condition. Allied te the Drumbead section, 

96, Dark Red Doteh (Vilmorin}.—A very early variety of Red 
Cabbage ; hearts small, deep purplish red, fleshy, crisp and excel- 
lent. Sow in spring for antuma. 


pee large Bruns- 


An excellent 


*), Dark Red Erfart (Yilmorin},—Similar to Dark Bed Duteh. 
Fine variety, 

30. Dax Drwnhead (Carter; Vilmorin),— Plant very dwarf, 
resting on the soul.” Leaves very large, broad, spreading, somewhat. 
crumpled and cockled ; 
quickly, very broad and quite 
fetider. Very much resembles Habas Drumbead, : 

31. Drumhead.-—-See Late Flat Dutch. 

$2. Drumhead Marly Dutch (¥ilmorin}.—Seé St, John’s Day Late. 

38. Drumhead Red (Nutting & Son},—See Red Dutch 

a4, East Ham (Carter; Minier; Nutting),—See Enfield Market. 

a5. Harliest French (Carter).—This sample contained s mixture of 
several varieties. . 

36. Karly American (Veitech}.—A large and very early variety of 
the Drumhoad asetion, Hearts somewhat more pointed than the 
ordinary form, Excellent, 

37. Harly Battersea (Minier).——See Enfield Market. 


of a ight green. colour; hearts formed - 
flat, not very solid; very crisp and 


ao. Karly Boulogne (Carter & Co.}.— Plant of small, conrpact. 


growth; height 10 in. Leaves small, rounded, spreading and 
eurving backwards from the heart, which thus appears to stand very 
bare. The leaves are thick, with iongitucdinal white, fleshy veinings ; 
hearts small, of conical shape, with broad base; very firm, crisp, 
and tender, 
and is inferior to others which are a little later. 

Bo, Early Bleichfield Giant (Benary}.—See Bleichfield Giant, 

43, Early Dutch Drumbhead (Vilmorin).—See St. John’s Day Late. 

41, Early Dark Red Erfurt (Vilmerim)},—aA small but early variety 
of Dark Red Dutch. Bec, 

4%. Earty Ingreville (Carter}).—See De Tourlaville. . | 

45, Early Dwarf York (Minier)..-See Early. York, A very fine 
selection. Be 

44, Marly York (Carter; Nutting; Veiteh y Vilmerin}),—Plant of 
damali compact growth on ashort slender stem; height averacing 


from Qin, to 12 in, Leaves few, erect, of rounded form, and slightly 


cupped ; very smooth and even; of a deep green colour, with a thick 
coating of bleom and a few white venations. Hearts small, formed 


very quickly, of an ovate form witha rounded top; very firm and - 


solid. A very cistmet type of Cabbage of very excellent quality. 
Summer and autumn use, To be sown in spring. 


45. Karly Large York (Minier).—See Large York, of which this 
ig an early selection, and having the leaves glossy. 

46. Harly Normandy (Carter}.—See Little Pixie, © 

47, Karly Wynan (Carter}.—A mixed stock, 

46, Early Rainham (Minier).—See Enfield Market, 

49, Harly Jersey Waketield (Vcitch},—Seo Jersey Wakefield. 

oO“, Harly Wimugstadt (Veitch),—See Winnigatadt. 

ol, Hafield Market (Carter; Minier; Veitch}. —- Plant large om 
short stem. Leaves-large, broad, frequently much cockled, and with 
thick fleshy ribs; bight green in colour. Hearta large, broadly 


This is the earliest of all the Cabbages, but soon bursts, . 


obovate and irregularly pointed ; very solid, crisp and tender, This 
ig the great London market Cabbage, and the one most generally cul- - 
tivated thronghout the country under many names, which differ only | 


in proportion to the purity of stock and early or late selections, 


| Formerly it was better known as Vanack, ie aney Fullam or 
eat known : - 


Battersea, but at the present time Mnfield Market is the 
hence its adoption. a oe 

ae, Erfurt Blood Red Earliest (Benary)].-See Dark Red Dutch. 
A small and fine selection ; very early. : 


53. Erfurt Large White (Benary).—A large and fine late variety! 


of the Droumbhead, 


54, Erfurt Small White (Benary).—A mixed and inferior stock of | 


Drumhead or Brunswicks, 
53, Erappe Drumhead (Vilmorin).—See Monk’s Cabbage. 


OG, Fearnought (Carter}.-Plant of strong robust growth, about. 
2ft. in height, spreading, Leaves on long stalks; narrow, mich | 


waved and irregulay in outline like Broecoli; of a deep green colour, 
the ribs reddish, Hearts small, very loosely formed, 
sort, but very coarse ancd worthless, — 

57. Welder (Benary}.—S¢ee Pomeranian, 

58. Flat Dutch Drumhead {Minter},—-See Quintal, 


A very hardy | 


69, Fottle’s Brunswick (Carter; Stuart and Mein).—See Large” 


Brunswick, 

60. Fumel or Femelle (Vilmorin; Carter),—Plant rather short, 
spreading. Leaves large, rounded, on long atalks ; much crumpled ; 
ol a very pale green colour, and very softin texture. Hearts very 
large, broad, flat hke the Droumbhead; very loose. This is a very 
peculiar and distinch Cabbage. Hearts form very early, but soon 
open out again and run to seed, 

Gl, Glazed Cabbage (Carter),—See Green Glazed American. 

62, Gibson’s Drumhead (Nutting).—See Large Brunswick. 

63. Glen Dwarf Dramhead {Nutting}.—See Drumhead. 

64. Green Glazed American (Vilmerin}.—Plant tall, on long stem. 
Leaves few, medium sized, romided, of a shining deep green colour. 
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Dwarf Hed. Winnicstadt. Tnvarf York. 





Dwarf Early Erfurt. Vaugirard. Dovark’ Gxheart. 





Sucarloa®, Bt. Denis. Brunswick, 
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Forms very small hearts. Can scarcely be termed a Cabbage, more 
properly 2 Boreeole. Much appreciated in America, where it is 
“most exclusively grown, 

G3. Heartwell (Carter).—A very fine close-growing selection of the 
Nonpareil. 

G6, Habas Dromhead (Carter; Vilmorin},— Plant very dwarf, 
resting on the soil. Leaves large, about 24 ft. in diameter, lying 
flat, much crumpled, of a very pale green colowr, and very thin and 
- tender. Hearts form quickly, very brond and flat, frequently 10 in. 
to 12in., and not more than 2 in. in thickness. Very soft and rather 
tender. A very pretty and distinct early flat Cabbage. 

67, Hardy Green Colewort (Carter ; Veiteh}. — Plant of compact 
growth ; about 12 in. in height, Leaves of medium size, of a very 
deep green colour, with a tinge of red. Hearts formed very alowly 
and late, medium size, of a broad conical form, An excellent variety 
for late autumn use; very hardy, J% is generally sown in May, 
danted out thickly for use in autumn and winter, as Coleworts or 

recnus. Wery fine quality. 

68. Henderson’s Marly (Carter).—A variety of the Drumbead. 
inferior, 

O64 Improved (Stuart and Meinj.—An carly selection of Enfield 
Market; very good 

6. Improved Drnomhead (Carter}.—See Quintal, 

71. Ingreville (Vilmorin).—See De Tourlaville. 

72, Jersey Wakefteld (Carter; Veitch).—A large stroug-growimg 
Torm of the Enfield Market type, but much coarser and inferior. 

73. Kemp's Incomparable (Carter & Co.}.—See Entield Market, 

v4. Large Bronewick Short Stemmed (Vilmorin). — Plant very 
dwarf, almost resting on the ground. Leaves very large, broad, 
lying flat on the surface, very thick aud smooth; of very pretty pale 
glaucous greco. Hearta large, flat, averaging about 101n. in diamcter, 
Very smooth, even, and regularly formed, and very firm. Hearts 
form early, and keep longin good condition, A very good variety of 
the Drumhead type. 

75. Large Late Flat Brunewick (Vilmorin).—See large Gronswick 
Short Stemimed. 

76. Large White Grunawick (Benary}.—Sece Late Fiat Dutch. 

77. Large Hrappe Drumhead.—Sce Monk’s Cabbage. 

78. Large Green Colewort {Minier},—See Hardy Green Colewort. 

79, Large Mortagne Drumhead (Vilmorin}.—See De Mortagne. 

SO, Large Oxheart (Vilmorin).—See Large York, 

Sl. Large Bt. John’s Day (Carter).—See St. John’s Day Late, 

$2. Large White Solid Maedeburg (Benary).—A good selection of 
Drumbead or Plat Duten. 

Sa. Larce Winte Schweiniiirth (Benary).—See Schweinttirth, 

S4. Large Red Drwmhead (Vilmorin}.—See Red Dutch. 

83. Large Red (Carter).—See Ked Datch. 

86. Large Nonpareil (Nutting).—Sce Enfield Market. 

7. Large York (Carter ; Vilmorin),—A large tall_growing form of 
the York Cabbage, of exactly similar appearance to the early York, 
but growing to more than twice ita size, Wery excellent. This is 
the large Oxheart of the French, 

88. Large York (Veiteh; Nutting}—An early hearting form of 
Large York, having the leaves clossy or shining and destitute of the 
ugnal boom, 

$9. Juate Gacalan (Carter ; Vilmorin}.—see Bacalan. 

90. Late Flat Dutch (Vilorin).—Very large, and strong growing, 
Heads very large, solid ; pale green. This is the ordinary Drumbhead 
Cabbage, ianch grown in fields for cattle, 

91. Late Parple Flat Pole (Nutting).—<A large and late variety of 
Drumiheaal. 

Q2. Little Piste (Carter; Nutting: Veitch}.--Plant of very small, 
close compact growth, averaging about 8 in. in height. Leaves short, 
rounded, smooth ; of a light green colour. Hearts large for size of 
plant, of conical form, with a broad base and rounded points, 
Iiearts form very early, and are of excellent quality. Good for late 
summer and autumn use. Sow in spring; may be planted 15 in, 
apart, This is the same aa the small (xheart of the French. 

93. Louviers {Vilmorin}.—A larger form aud very fine selection of 
Little Pixie. Very poo. 

G4. Marble Headed Mammoth (Carter).—See Late Plat Dutch. 

95. Marbled Burgundy Drumhead (Viimorin). —See Late flat 
Duiteb. 

96. MecHwen's Early (Nutting).—See Enfield Market. 

S7, Monarch (Natting}.—Sce Nonpareil 

98. Monk’s Cabbage (Carter).—Plant large, spreading on a short 
stem. Leaves, the outer broad flat, the Immer much enpped anil 
somewhat reflexed ; very thick and of deep glaucous green eolotr. 
Hearts large, roundish, flattened, from Fin. to Sin. in diameter ; 
very deep green, tinged with red; very solid yet crisp and tender. 
A fine nnd handsome late Cabbage, Drumhead type. 

oO. Wyatt's Early (Nutting).—See Enfield Market. 

100, Nonpareil (Carter ; Minier ; Nutting ; Veiteh).—Plant dwarf, 
eadom exceeding 12 in, in height; of close compact prowth, Leaves 


light green, of medium size, rounded at the point, somewhat cockled 
and crumpled. Hearts of broad conical form, from 4 in, to 6. In, in 
diameter, formed very early, very firm and solid, and of excellent 
quality. Que of the most esteemed of Cabbages for general use. Not 
quite so large as Enfield Market, but of much the same character. 
The larger forms of the one may pass for the other, and vice versa, 
10i, Normandy.—See Little Pixie. 

. Oxheart Early (Vilmorin).--See Little Pints. 

103. Oxheart (Carter). —See Large York (Veitch). 

104. Oxheart Large (Vilmorin},—See Large York, 

105. Oliver’s Monarch (Stuart and Mein).—Sece Nonpareil. 

106, Paignton (Nutting).—Sce Cornish. 

107. Plaw (Nutting & Son),_Sce Enfield Market. 

108. Pomeranian (Carter; Vilmorin},—Plant tall, averaging from 
2 ft. to 24 ft., on long stem. Leaves large, of long pointed form and 
of a pale zlassy green colour, Heads of long conical form, sharply 

cinted, averaging from 14 in, to 16 in., and from 6 in, fo 8 im. in 

iaimeter ; very solid and of good quality, A very distinct variety, 
the long pointed heads being very remarkable, Sown in autumn, 
becomes it for use the following summer. An excellent sort in dry 
SEASONS. 

169, Pomme d’Orton (Leroy}.—Plant large, spreading, on shart 
stem. Leaves large, broad, spreading, with a wavy outline, and 
somewhat reflexed, thus exposing and showing the heart rather con- 
spicnously; hearts of medium size, chovate pointed, very fleshy, 
tender, crisp, and moderately solid. A distinct variety but not of 
much mertt. 

110. Portugal (Barr & Sugden}.—See Couve Tronchuda. 

111, Prefin de Boulogne (Leroy).—See Early Boulogne, 

112, Précoce de Louviers (Vilmorin),—See Louviers. 

113, Premium Flat Dutch (Carter}—See Late Flat Dutch. A 
large late variety. 

114. Prompt de St. Malo (Leroy; Vilmorin), — Plant tall and 
rather thin. Leaves long, narrow ; hearts large, of obovate pointed 
shape and of a light green eolonr; the ribs very prominent and 
fleshy ; very solid, crisp and tender. An early Cabbage but stock 
very inferior. 

115, Quintal or Cwt, Drumhead (Carter: Vilmorin).—Flant very 
dwarf, almost resting on the ground. Outer leaves large, broad, 
rounded, with wavy outline, those approaching the heart prettily re- 
flexed along the edges, giving the plant avery distinct and handsome 
appearance, ft is of a uniform light glaucous green colour ; the ribs 
white amd very prominent; hearts large, Jat, averaging from § in. 
to 10 in. in diameter and from 2 in. to 31in. in thickness; very solid 
yet tender and excellent; hearts form rapidly and keep well, One 
of the very best of the Drumbhead section for garden cultivation. 

116, Raymeadow (Wheeler},—An early aud fine selection of 
Enfield Market, 

li7, Red Dutch (Minter: Nutting; Veiteh).—Plant tall, of stron 
vigorous growth, Leaves large, rounded, of a dull purplish-re 
colour, very thickly covered with a greyish-blue bloom ; hearts large, 
very solid, af avery deep red colour. Excellent, This is the ordi- 
nary Red Cabhage. 
ae Rokinsen’s Champion Drumhead (Nutting}.—See late Flat 

uteli. 

119, Rosette Colewort (Carter; Minier; Veitch),—Plant of aver 
distinct style of growth, small, compact. Leaves small, rounded, 
short, cupped or incurved and hooding over heart, thus forming a 
perfectly fat or square top; of adeep green colour tipped with rose ; 
hearts small, but becoming very firm If sown atthe proper season, 
It should be sown in May and planted out about 15 in. apart for use 
in autamn as Colewverts or Small Cabbages, If sown at other seasons 
it grows very differently, and is much inferior, Much cultivated in 
the market gardens round London, and deservedly esteemed. 

120. Schwetnfitrth Quintal (Vthnerm).—Plant large and spreading, 
from 18 in. to 20in. in hetght, on a short stem. Leaves thin, very 
large, broad, the outer flat and spreading, the others gcraduaily be- 
coming more cupped the nearer to the heart; colonr pale green, 
shining or destitute of the usual bleoin, the outer cdges of the leaves 
tinged with dull red ; hearts large or very large, rouadish or obovate 
in shape, and seldom becoming very solid: may be easily crughed 
with the hands like a Lettuce. This isa very early variety of the 
Drumhead section, but unsuited for gardens, 

121, Schweinfiirth Early Drumiead (Minier),—See Schweinfiirth 
Quintal, 

122, Silver Leaf Drumbead (Carter & Co.).—Plant dwarf, like 
Short-stemmecd Brunswick ; heads large, fat. Leavcs light preen, 
tinged on the outer edees with dull red. Coarse. 

123. Small very Early Evfart Drumbhead (Vilmorin).—Plant dwarf, 
almost resting on the ground; greatly resembling St. John’s Day, 
but inferior in texture and quality, Leaves amall, rounded, smooth ; 
hearts of medium size, flat, very smooth, evenly formed, and very 
solid, A small early and very pretty variety of Drumhead. 

124, Sprothoro (Nutting & Son ; Minier).—See Enfield Marzet, 
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125, Small Red (Carter}.—See Dark Red Dutch, . 

126, Small Oxheart (Carter & Co.}.—See Early York, 

127. St. Denis (Carter}.—-Plant dwarf, on a short stem, spreading, 
Leaves very large, thick, rounded, lying flat; of adeep green colour, 
with a very tick blue bloom, Hearts large, roundish, very firm and 


solid, some having a tinge of brown, but generally of a uniform deep. 
A very. 


green. Forms early and keeps long in good condition, 
pretty Cabbage. 
128, St. Denis Large Drumhead (Vilmorin).—-See St, Dents, 


129. 8t. John’s Day (Carter; Nutting),—Plant very dwarl, entirely 
reatmg on the ground, seldom exceeding 6 in, or 7 in. in height, and 
about 18 in. or 20 in. in breadth, Leaves spreading broad, very 
compactly placed ; of a deep green colour. Hearts large, broad, flat, 
from Gin, to 8 in. in diameter: very firm, solid, yet crisp, tender, 
ond fleshy. Forma early, and ia of excellent quality. One of the 
ey best Cabbages for autumn use, Sow in April and plant out 

ain, apart. 

130. St. John’s Day Early (Minier}.—See St. John’s Day Late, 

131. St, John’s Day Drumhead (Veitch}.—See St. John’s Day. 
ae St. John's Day Early Drumbead (Vilmorin).—Sese St. John’s 

ay. 

133, St. John’s Day Late Drumbead (Vilmorin),—A larger and 
later form of &t. John’s Day. 
_ 134. Strasburg Quintal (Benary}.—See Guintal. 

135. Sugar Loaf (Carter; Nutting; Veitch ; Vilmorin}.—Plant 
of a very distinct character, of rather tall growth. Leaves long, 
erect, spoon-shaped, and much cupped; of a very pale green colour, 
but covered with a thick bloom, and leathery texture. Hearts of 
long ovate shape; formed very loosely, the leaves merely booding 
over in the manner of a loose Cos Letfuce, so may be easily unfolded. 
Forms early, but of poor quality, not worthy of cultivation. 


136. Superfine Early (Vilmorin}.—See Karly York. A very fine 


selection. - 

137. Thick-leaved (Carter; Vilmorin}.—Plant of tall vigorous 
growth, on long ster. Leaves large, spreading, very thick and 
leathery ; of a pale green colour, with very prominent broad white 
midribs and veinings, giving the plant a very white appearance. The 
edgings or borderings much waved in outhlne, and recurvimg over the 
heart very prettily. Heart medium size, broad, very solid, buf ts 
apt to burst open vather quickly, <A very distinct bnt coarse and 
uncertain variety. 

° 138. Tom Thumb Early Dwarf (Minier),—See Early York. A 
very fine selection. 

139. Tourlayille (Yilmerin).—See De Tourlaville, 

140. Tronchuda.—See Conve Tronchuda, 

141. Vanack.—See Enfield Market. Vanack is the old and 
original name of the Cabbage now generally Enown as Enfield 
Market. 

“ no Van Winkler’s Flat Datch (Carter}.—see Drumbhesad or Flat 
itech. 

143. Vaugirard (Carter: Leroy}.—Plant of medium height on 
short stem, Leaves large, broad, flat and smooth, very thick and 
fleshy, of a very deep green colour, with a thick heavy bloom, those 
neat the heart somewhat waved and tinged with purple, Itke the red 
Cabbage, Hearta large, roundish, moderately firm and solid, but 
somewhat coarse, 

144. Vaugirard Winter Drumhead (Vilmorin}).—See Vaugirard, 

145. Victoris, Harrison's (Harrison).—Sece Minfield Market. 

a Wheeler's Cocoa-uut (Wheeler|.See Cocoanut or Non- 

areil. 

. 147. Wheeler's Tinperial (Nutting ; Veitch).—See Nonpareil. A 
fine early selection. 

148. Winningstadt (Benary ; Carter ; Nutting; Yeitch; Vilmorin} 
—Plant of medium size, on short thick stem, Leaves, the outer 
large, spreading, smooth; of a deep green colour, with a heavy 
bloom, and very thick and fleshy, Hearts very large, broad, conical, 
and sharply pointed ; the point frequently twisted somewhat on one 
side; very solid, and of excellent quality. A very distinct and ex- 
cellent Cabbace for late sammer and autumn use ; should be sown in 
August, or very early in spring, : 

149. Winningstadt Sugar Loaf (Benary}.—See Winningstadt. 

150, Wright's Market (Minier},—See Mnheld Market. 

Garden Cabbages arranged according to their seasons, representing 
all the types or typical varieties in culfavation :— 

iariy Varieties, 
5. Manpareil) 


é& Bt. Johu's Day 
". Buzar Loaf, 


. Atkins’s Mntchlega 
. Karly Boulogne 
. Early York 
. Little Fixie 

Mid or Genera! Season Vorrseties. 
11. Touthiville 





Bee bo et 


&, Motel Market 
9, Larse York. | 1%, Rosette Colewort 
10. Prompt dé St, Malo 13. Winningstadt 


- buted from various sources. 


Lite Varieties. 
ti. Bacalan | 13, Pomme d'Orion 
15. Hardy Green Colewort 17. Fotteranian 
Selection of Cabbagea beat suited for sowing m spring, for an 
autumn supply, those marked * heing most recommended :— 
Atkins's Matchless * Nonpareil 
* Karly York * Rosette Colewart 
Hardy Green Colewart * St. John's Day 
Littie Pixie * Couve Tronchuda 
Selection of “abbages best suited for sowing in autumn, for a 
spring and summer supply :— 
Little Pixie | Nanpareil 
Enfield Market Winnivaiadt 
—* Royal Horticultural Socicty’s Journal.” | 
[The woodcuts used with this paper are published on our own 
responsibility to illustrate it, and did not appear in the ‘‘ Society’s 
Journal.” | 


SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


AuGcust 12. 


Tars meeting, taken im conjunction with the exhibition of the 
southern section of the National Carnation and Picotee Society, was 
an wnusually interesting one. Amongst its leading features were come 
superb collections of cut Roses, and tine groups of tuberous-rooted 
Begonias. Several new plants, submitted to the notice of the floral 
committee, Were awarded First-class Certificates as follows :— 


Gladiolus hybridus Lemoineanus (Lemoine)._A very 
fine variety, the result of a cross between (7. purpureo-anratus ancl 
G, gandavensis, alluded to in another column. 


Nepenthes Viellardi (Veitch).—A handsome Pitcher-plant, 
similar in habit to N, distillatoria, but very distinct from any other 
kind. It has deep preen leaves with a singular hoearinesa on the 
upper surfaces, and also pitchers, which are of medium size, and 
entirely of a deep red colour, 


Sarracenia formosa (Veitch}.—A very elegant hybrid, raised 
between 5, psittacina and 8. variolaris. It partakes of the beautiful 
riarkings and peculiar form of the former species, combined with 
freer growth and the larger size of the latter, 


Iris Kempferi Charles Maries (Veitch}).—A beautiful 
form of this popular hardy plant, with fiowers of very large size, of 
a pale mauve tint, quaintly marbled with blotches of a darker hue. 


Irs Kzempferi The Jersey Belle (Veitch).—Ancther 
novelty of chaste beauty ; the standards in this variety arc as broad 
a3 the falls, and are arranged on the same plane ; they are pure white, 
with a bright orange spot at the base of each division. 


Tris Keempferi Sir Stafford Northcote (Veitch).— 
Similar in form to the foregoing, but larger in size, and of arich deep 
purple, which forms a beautiful contrast to the orange spots on each 
secmnent, 


Stanstead Rival (Laing}.—One of the finest single-fowered 
Begonias yet raised. It is robust in habit, and has large glossy green 
leaves + the fowera are five-petalled, arranged in a saucer-lhke manner, 
and are of a rich deep crimson colour. . 


Coleus Tricolor (Cannell).—A superb variety, very distinct, 
and one which richly deserves the recognition accorded to it. It is 
of cood habit, with moderate-sizerl leaves ; its colour is a deep dull 
red, with a central broad band of bright red, and the margins of a 
rich emerald green, 


Fuchsia Helipse (G. Smith).—A pretty variety with a large 
double rich purple corolla and bright red sepals. 


A Botanical Certificate was awarded to 
Conandron ramondioides (Veitch},—A highly interesting 
Japanese plant, alluded to in another columno, 


In, addition to these, several other new or rare plants were contri- 
Messra. Veitch & Son showed a very 
fine variety of Cattleya gigas named Normani, remarkable for ita 
free-flowering tendeney, .The plant exhibited had six expanded 
flowers, The true Yanda insignis was shown in fine conditten, as 
wag also Cypripedium euryandrum and Zyvopetalum Sedeni, two 
beautiful bybrid Orchids previously referred to. A remarkably 
well-srown plant of Saccolabium Glumeit majus, with four racemes 
of flower, one of which was over 15 in, long, was also in this collec- 
tion, as were likewise Sarracenia Chelsoni and §. Stevensi, two fine 
hybrid Pitcher-plants with highly-coloured and beautifully-netted 
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leaves, Other handsome hybrid Pitcher-plants were Nepenthes 
Wrigleyana avd Rateliffiana, the result of crosses between N 
Hookeri and N. phyllamphora. The same firm also sent some 
finely-flowered plants of the pretty Olearia Haasti, a hardy New 
Fealand shrub, and a basketinl of the Japanese variety of the old 
Dracocephalum Ruyschiana. Besides the varieties of Kssmpfer’s 
Iris certifeated were a fine reddish-coloured form named Sir Richard 
Wallace, Mra. Cornwallis West, and Prince Imperial, all of high 
merit, and cistiuct in colour, Mr, B. 8. Williams contributed 
Colocyne -Massangeana, a handsome Orchid, with a tong pendulous 


racenie of flowers of © creamy-white colour, the lip of which is. 


streaked and spotted with rich chocolate. He also showed Adinai- 
tum mundalum, an elegant Maidenhair Fern of dwarf, compact 
habit. Messrs. F. & A. Smith, Dulwich, sent plants of the graceful 
feathery Asparagus (A. plumosua), which will doubtless prove an 
excellent decorative climbing plant, .A group of Balsams were shown 
by the same exhibitors, which, though their lowers werefine and double 
and rich varicty of colour, showed unmistakably the lateness of the 
seasou. A well-grown plant of Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, sent 
by Mr, Wills, admirably showed its free-flowering property and the pure 
whiteness of ita blossoms. Messra. Osborm & Sons, Fulham, exiubited 
a well arranged group of fine foliaged plants, consisting chiefly of 
Palms, Crotona, Ferns, Dracenas, Soncrilas, &e. A flue bank of 
tuberous-reoted Begonias, shown by Messrs. J. Laing & Co., Forest 
Hill, comprised some remarkably beautiful seedlings, and several 
showed a marked advance on the existing kinds, The double white 
flowered Alba plena was shown amongst them, and also the deltcate 
Reine Blanche, which ig the best white yet ahown, The same eéx- 
hibitors also sent a large collection of Phloxes, consisting of most of 
the leading varicties of these showy plants, From Messrs. Lee & Sou, 
Hammersmith, came a group of Begonias, amongst which were two 
fine varieties, viz., Crimson King and Charmer, Cut branches of a 
variegated variety of Cornus Mag named aurea elegantissima were 
also shown. Mr. Tong, Southgate, furnished well-grown plants of 
Begonia, President, and Hecla, also plants of Begonia Lvctenne 
Bruant, a prettily motthed-leaved plant, Several Coleuses were shown 
by Mr. Lloyd, Brookwood Asylum, some of which were very hantl- 
some, .A fine basketful of Coleus Verchaffelti grandis was shown by 
Mr. G.*Weecon, Ealing, which as shown was decidedly superior to 
the type. Cot blooms of Pelargoniums, French Marigolds, Antir- 
rhinums, and Yerbenas, were sent by Mr, Cannell, Swanley, and 
were much admired, especially the Verbenas, of which there was a 
larze collection, representing some of the finest kinds in cultivation, 
large both in truss and pip, and exhibiting much variety in colour. 
Cut flowers of Tropxolums and French Marigolds were shown by 
Meser. J. Carter & Co., also some examples of their Auricula-flowered 
atrain of Sweet Williams, the trusses and pips of which are large, 
and the colours pure and weil defined. ‘om the same exhibitor 
cane several beatiful and distinet varieties of Coleus. 


Roses.—An excellent collection of these came from the Waltham 
Crosa Nurseries consisting of superb examples of the finest varieties ; 
amongst them were the new Duchess of Bedford, which is undoubt- 
edly one of the finest of new Roses ; its flowers are large and of good 
form, rich velvety-crimson in colour overlaid with a purplish lustre. 
Countess of Rosebery, another beautiful Rose, was shown in fine 
condition, ag were also several unnamed promising seedlings, May 
Quenuell, Baronesse Rothschild, Magna Charta, Paul Neron, Black 
Prince, and many others were excellent, and were awarded a silver 
Flers medal. From the Cheshunt Nurseries came a similar contribu- 
tion, which was similarly awarded, It contained fine examples of 
the leading varieties, amongst which were Lady Darnley and Glory 
of Cheshunt, to very fine kinds both as regards form and colonr, 
especially the latter, which is of a brilliant hue nearly approaching 
searlet. a silver Banksian medal was awarded to Mr, ©. Turner, 
Slough, for several stands of Roses, amongst which was one filled 
with fine blooms of the well known Alfred Colamb, which still holds 
ita own against all comers. Mr, Wilson exhibited a large candela- 
brom-like branch of the Armenian Sea Telly (ryngium giganteum) 
grown in his garden at Weybridge. 


Fruit and Vegetables.—<A first-class certificate was awarded 
to Melon Victory of Bristol, a handsome and finely-netted variety 
sent by Mr, W. Carmichael, Newton Court, Bury St, Edmunds, 
Fruits of the singular Himalayan White-stemmed Bramble (Rubus 
biflorus}, which have a pleasant acid flavour, were sent from the 
Society's garden, Mesars. James Carter & Co, sent sainples of ther 
Telephone Pea for comparison with Culverwell's Telegraph, ‘with 
which it has been alleged to be synonymous. The committec, however, 
decided that the two varielies were distinct, and confirmed the cer- 
tifcate awarded by it Iast year to Carter’s Telephone, The same 
firm algo showed anew Pea called Carter’s Stratagem, and similar 
contribntions were sent by Mr. Gilbert, Burghley, under the name 
of Hobart Pacha, and Exeter Marrow Pea came from. Mr. Robert 
Veitch of [ixeter, 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE SOCIETY. 


THE annual exhibition of the southern section of this Society was 
held on this occasion at South Kensington, in connection with the 
Fruit and Floral Committoe Meeting just referred to, Though the 
oxhibitors were for the most part from the southern counties, thera 
wero contributions from as far north as Yorkshire, On the whole i¢ 
was a fairly representative display, for most of the classes were Well 
filled, and in most of them there was a keen competition. The class 
for plants in pots, however, was only represented by one exhibitor ; 
they were, however, well grown, and were deservedly much adinired, 
and probably would have been even more appreciated had It not been | 
for the inevitable collars of white cardboard which encireled the 
oe an antiquated practice which should long ago have been 
obsolete. 


Mirst-class Certificates were awarded to 


Picotee Dr. Abercrombie (Turner}.—A large, full flower, 
with heavy red edge, the ground being pure white, and the petals 
simnooth, 

Picotee Baroness Burdett-Coutts (Turner).—A fine 
flower, large, and full, in the white very pure, and the purple edge 
well defined. 


Carnation Heather Beil (Turner},—A beautiful variety, 
with the flowers unusually large and very full; petals crisped, and 
of a delicate blush tint,. 


Carnation Coroner (Turner},—Also 2 beantiful kind, with 
fine, full blossoms of a rich deep cerise colour. 


Picotee Clara Fenson (Wilmer),—A well-formed large 
flower, with the white clear and pure, and a light purple edge, 


The premier flowers in the exhibition were Picotee Mrs. Payne, 
a heavy rose edge, shown hy Mr. Douglas, Loxford Hall, and Car- 
nation Sybil, a well-marked rose flake exhibited by Mr. Turner. 
This exhibitor also took the highest award for fhe best twenty-four 
blooms of Carnations. Amongst these were Sybil, Squire Trow, 
James Taylor, J, D. Hextall, Clipper, Mars, Graceless Tom, Mayor 
of Nottingham, Rifleman, Admiral Curzon, Sporting Lass, and G. F. 
Wilson, Mr, Dodwell waa equal first with a fine collection, inelud- 
ing Unexpected, James Douglas, Florence Nightingale, Mars, Anni- 
tilator, Christigala, Dreadnought, Sybil, William Murray, Admiral 
Curzon, Captain Stott, and James Merryweather. The next im point 
of merit was the Loxford Hall collection, which comprised amongst 
others fine blooms af Mars, Sarah Fayne, Adiniral Curzon, Juno, &, 
The best twelve included Mra. Llewellyn, George Rudd, James 
Merryweather, John Ball, &c. Myr. Douglas was again second in 
this class with a good selection. The premier half-dozen blooms con- 
sisted of James Douglas, Sybil, J. D. Hextall, Admiral Curzon, 
Sportsman, and Annihilator. The exhibits in the class for single 
specimens of Carnations were numerous; Admiral Curzon was the 
best bloom amongst the Scarlet Bizarres, and the same kind took the 
third and fifth place, .A seedling of Mr. Dodwell’s and True Briton 
were second and fourth respectively, For Crimson Bizarres J, D. 
Hextall was the best flower; for pink Bizarres Mc. Douglas took all 
five places with Sarah Payne, James Taylor ; for purple Rakes Squire 
Trow, James Douglas, Squire Meynell, and Juno were placed in. the 
order named ; scarlet dakes were represented best by Clipper in the 
first and second places, Sportsman in the two following. Sybil was 
represented best in the rose flakes, also in all the other places except 
the third, which was taken by John Keet. 

The beat two dozen blooms of Picotees came from the Slough Nur- 
series, and comprised very fine examples of Mrs. Alleroft, Her 
Majesty, Dr, Abercrombie, Leah, Lady Baston, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Zerlina, Lily of the Valley, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, Horace 
Mayor, Lucy, Miss Frowd, and Empress Engénie. In the next best 
collection were excellent blooms of Zerlina, Royal Visit, Alliance, 
Cynthia, Novelty, Alice, Rev, J, D. Horner, John Smith, Brunette, 
and Beéeanty of Cheltenham, The class for twelve blooms was well 
filled, Mr. Dodwell waa first with an evenly matched collection, and 
scarcely inferior wag the nexttrom Mr, Donglas, The best collection 
of six included Miss Wood, Myr. Lord, Amy Lord, Morna, and Mrs, 
Summers. For single specimens there was a numerous competition, 
For red heavy-edged varieties Dr. Abercrombie was the best flower, 
followed by Princesa of Wales, Jolm Smith, Colonel Clerk, Those 
with red light edges were Mr. A. Chancellor, Violet Douglas, Emily, 
Mra. Bower, and Thomas William. Purples were represented by 
Norfolk Beauty, Alliance, Zerlina, King of the Purples, with heavy 
edges ; Minnie, Her Majesty, Anu Lord, with light edges. Kose or 
scarlet kind with heavy edges were represented by Royal Visit, 
Lucy, Mrs. Payne, and Earth Dombram; and the Tigliedeed by 
Mrs, Allcroft and Miss Wood. ‘Phe clasa for blooms with yellow 
grounds included Prince of Orange, Mrs. Frampton, King of 
Yellows. The plants in pota consisted of Carnatiens—Rose of Staple- 
ford, Satisfaction, Illuminator, Falconbridge, Clipper ; Picotees— 
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Norfolk Beauty, Brunette, Rival, Purple, &e. ..A list of awards will 
found in our advertising columns, | 





Royal. Botanic Society.——The 40th anniversary of this 
society was held the other day at-the Gardens, Regent’s Park, Lord 
Chesham in.the chair, .The annual.reports of the council, auditors, 
and secretary were real. From these it appears that the society haa 
paased through a much more. successful year than, from the extra- 
ordinary weather, the council might have reasonably expected, New 
subscribers to the number of 15 had joined the socicty since the last 
anniversary, being three more than the number elected during the 
previous year, and also above the average. ‘The receipts from sub- 
acriptions, uoder all items except that of life compositions, had also 
been larger, and those from the. exhibitions. reached a very fair 
average, Exhibitions of spring flowers and of summer flowers and 
fruit had been carried. out with the success for which the society ts 
famous, and special exhibitions of Rhododendrons by Mr. Anthony 
Waterer, and of annuals grown in pots by Measra. Carter, had also 
been made. The latter were very useful, especially to the million 
whose domicile must necesaarily be in towns, showipg how much may 
be done in the way of getting afew cheering flawers on the window 
all by the expenditure of a few pence for seeds and a little ingenuity 
in providing a pot, box, or Pan in which to grow them, The seere- 
tary's report referred to the more technical if not the more popular 
objects of the society—namely, the study of botany in its relation to 
medicine, the arts, and manufactures. <A total of 540 free students’ 
and artists’ tickets had been issued for terma of from one to six 
months. each, and about 25,000 cut specimens given to them, and 
nearly 29,000 distributed to the several medical and art schools of 
the metropolis,. A. valuable consignment of plants and seeds had 
jately been received.from. the Government of Madras, including the 
Mangosteen, Nutmeg, and other economic plants, and seeds of the 
Veak tuaber tree, from which several healthy plants had been raised. 
Interesting additions have been made to the museum, ilocludmeg 
Olives crown at the Cape of Good Hope, and Coffee aud Vanilla cul- 
trvated im Tahiti,: The elaborate meteorological observations carried 
on in the Gardens for years, and the annual extracts published with 
the reports, were very useful for comparison, especially for extraordi- 
nary seagona like the present; from these extracta if appears that 
the mean of the readings for the first six months of this year gave a 
net mean temperature of 40:35, against that of last year of 54°7, and 
the rain for the same period an excess of nearly 3 in. Thus the work 
of the society, although:carried on by private individuals at their own 
cost, may.in many. respects be looked upon as of national 
Interest. 





—_—_—- 


FRUIT AND DIARRH:&A. 


As uaual at this time of the year, deaths from diarrhea are frequeni, 
and the outery against frnitysioud; for finitin general, or atone frnit 
in particular, ta charged with being a principal cause of this mortality, 
But, in spite of this, people willeat fruit, and will not be frightened 
ont of doing so ; for human nature declares more strongly in is favour 
than for any other article of food—the more unsophisticated the 
Palate, the stronger is the attraction. ds the charge, then, true? 

asour Maker made na with such a strong natural taste for that which 
is hurtful? The public do not seem to be suticiciently aware that 
frit ia a food, not merely a medicme or a luxury—a food, too, upon 
which it is possible to live entirely, and with the highest degree of 
- health andstrength, [tis not unknown among us forindividuals to live 
absolutely ontruitfor twelve months at once, and get thronghan almost 
ineredible amount of both sedentary and active physical work upon it, 
Thave myself tested it in a comparatively small way by walking 
irom diverpool through Chester, Hereford, Roas, Gloucester, down to 
Bath, thence to London, and back throuch Bedford, Leicester, Derby, 
Buxton, and Manchester, to Liverpool again—a distance of above 
500 miles, being an average of at least a5 milesa day tor Alteen days, 
im very hot weather (of 1878), without taking anything either to eat or 
drink except in the shape of raw fruit. Duving this time J was three 
nights without getting to bed, two of which were in aneccession, 
making three days and two nights tramping ata spell; and yet Idid 
not feel s bit jaded, but felt fresh to the last, ao much so that the 
last day’s walk (from Manchester to Liverpool) I did right off with- 
out arest.- This was stratght from the confinement of an office, and 
by one of more than ordinarily sedentary habits. J ask, therefore, 
must.there not be move nourishment, and that of the best kind, in 
fruit than it ee fakes credit for? Yea, that may be all very 
fine, but the deaths from diarrhea remain palpable and undemable 
facts, Certainly, but I think those deaths can be rationally accounted 
for, Aa to eating stone fruit, J have eaten more of 16 In one sumuner 
than any than any of those are alleged to have died from it, -Con- 


sider how the. fruit is eaten, and see if we cannot find a better reason 
there. It is commonly treated merely as a plaything for the palate, 
and eateneither betrreen meals, orat the tal end of a meal, when people 
have had afi least enough to eat already. Disagreeable effects are 
then complained cf—and na wonder. For my part, considering the 
plLaescrted mixtures pecpie take in the shape of food when well, and 
the mixtures they take in the shape of medicine when ili, I am as- 
tonished that there are not many more deaths. If people would 
cultivate simplicity of tastes with regard to their food, and let fruit 
form 2 regular part of their meais, they would find an tmereased 
pleasure therein, and we should no longer hear complaints about the 
unhealtbiness of fruifi.i—K, 5. Hyratr, In the Liverpool Daily Post. 





ARRANGEMENT IN WINDOW GARDENING. 


Iv is a rather eurious fact that the taste for window gardening often 
appears to partake of a local character, Whilst in some smail towns 
and in many Villages one sees almost every window more or lesa well 
furnished with flowering and fine-foliaged plants, in ethers but 
slight evidence is afforded of any great interest being taken in flori- 
culture. This fact is rather difficult of explanation, as the opposite 
extremes may be-met with in places but a few miles distant from 
each other. I am acquainted with a town in this neighbourhood 
where -the love of flowers, if one may Judge by the bare, plantless 
windows, must be ata very low ebb. A neighbouring Wage is as 
conspicuous in the opposite direction, most of the windows being 
filled with plants in good condition, some of the collections display- 
ing considerable variety anc exhibiting good taste in the arrange- 
ment. Where the taste for window gardening has beeome 50 
developed it would probably be found that one or two individuals 
were afsome time mainly instrumental in creating and fostering a 
love for plant culture. Iam inclined tio believe that lack of knowledge 
rather than want of taste will account for the hare, cheerless, flower- 
legs aspect which many dwellings present the whole year through. 
It will generally be found that the cottage gardens in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of « large well-managed private establishment 
are better kept and cropped than those whose owners never enjoy 
the advantages of witnessing the best methods of enlture, Those 
who work or who have worked in private gardens, if only in 
the modest capacity of garden labourer, invariably grow better vege: 
tables, and endeavour to beautify their dwellings to a mech greater 
extent than the ordinary farm labourer or the mechanic. the 
same way a well-lurnished window in a town or village will stir the 
energies and excite the emulation of the inhabitants generally +; con- 
sequently, those who devote both time and pains to the task of 
beautifying their dwellugs with Nature’s floral treasures may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they may be the means of encourag- 
ing others to go and do lkewise, IL have, I fear, wandered some- 
what from the subject upon which I would wish to make a few 
remarks viz,, the arrangement of plants in windows, Professional 
gartlevers are fully aware of the importance of skilfil grouping ; in 
fact, In the present age of extensive floral decoration, plants have 
to be grown either naturally, possessing the various forms necessary 
for producing graceful effects and pleasing continuations, or they 
Inust ke trained in a manner hest calculated to fit them for the 
purpose for which they may be required. A few days since I 
remarked a window garden so pleasingly and effectively arranged as 
to present a marked contrast to ail others in the vicinity. 
The plants were of the ordinary description, but they were evicentiy 
chosen as being more suited for the place. Not only did they 
exhilit signs of paimstaking culture, but the arrangement showel 
an intelligent appreciation of the good effects to be produced by 
judiciously intermingling such plants as vary considerably both in 
torin and colour, The form of arrangement will naturally depend 
upon the shape and aspect of the window, Those windows which 
peolect slightly from the dwelling best admit of tasteful grouping 

eing carried out in them; but in almost every dwelling space 
enough will be found to allow of taste and judgment being exercised. 
Although no arbitrary rules can be laid down for plant arranye- 
ment, yet some general instructions may be given which may prove 
of service fo the imexperienced. Jun the first place no window can 
be considered well furnished unless it contains graceful drooping 
plants suspended in a basket. Some of the plants best fitted for 
window culture lend themselves well to this treatment, Some, such 
as the Wandering Jew Saxifrage, are of extremely easy culture, 
and awell-grown specimen, with its pendulous offseta drooping 
down and intermingling with the other inmates of the window, 
certainly presents a very attractive appearance. The common 
Musk, again, displays itself to greater advantage when srown in 
this manner, Then we have such plants as Russelia juncea, Dracwena 
vivipara, Panicum yariegatum, and many beantiful Ikinds of Ferns, 
which thrive admirably in such situations, and with food attention 
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will last m beauty for an mdefinite period. Tropesolums, Mauran- 
dias, Lephospermum variegatum, Cobma variegata, and Ivies may also 
be cited as especially suitable for the purpose, My intention is, 
however, rather to indicate the cescripticn of plants needed than 
to give a list of kinds, as the grower will, m the course of his experi- 
ence, meet with a number of graceful-habited snbjecta well adapted 
for this moce of culture. 
to select bis subjects according te the aspect of the window: a Fern, 
for instance, will thriyeadmirably manorth aspect, where a Tropeolum 
would give but little satistaction, and vice versd, The central object 
in the arrangement should be a foliaged plant of some kind distin 
eished for tis graceful habit and for its verdure, Where there is 
space nothing is more suitable than a Palm, the more hardy 
kinds of which may be kept for several years in health in a small 
pot without materially imcreasing in size, If there is not space 
enough for Palms then some of the many forms of Dracanas 
may be selected, or a Grevillea, or Acacia, or any kind of slen- 
der-stemmed, upright-growine fohaged plant, This, together 
with one or more kinda of Ferns, aud a pot or so of the fresh green 
Selaginella, will give plenty of verdure: and if the flowerin 

plants be judiciously selected with reapect to height, habit, an 

colour, and the whole arranged with an eye to general effect, the 
result will be very pleasing. Where there is space, more than one 
basket may be suspended. In the window already alluded to there 
were three—a Fradescantia zebrina in the centre flanked by a fine 
Musk specimen and Panicum variegatum, The three essential points 
to be arrived at are a judicious blending of eolour and verdure, and 
a tasteful disposition of the various subjects employed. I have heen 
induced to offer these few observations as I have noticed a general 
tendency to crowd together a number of flowering plants, theroby 
creating a blaze of colour. This is all very well as far as it goes, 
but it dees not realise the ideal of window gardening, which, in 
addition te skilful culture and vanety of subject, should certainly 
include good taste in the general arrangement, 


Baffled, JOHN CORNALLL. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Diseased Fruit.—I have seni you some Figs and teaves of a Chaumontel 
Fear tree. The Figs ate alarze crop, buf many of them are curled like those 
gent, and during the last two orthres weeks have been dropping off, having spota 
of decay atthe eve. Has the weather caused the mischief? The leaves of my 
Chanumontel Pears alurivel as if nimat by frost about the time when the first shoot 
is nbout Gin. oveolong. Ti dees nob affect the growth of the trees, and the fruit 
crows to perfection. Other Pear trees in the same position are not affected. The 
Fig trees are standards, aod always ripen their fruit well Tobserve that the 
White Genoa Fic, which is much earlier than the Brown Ischia, is not affected in 
the same way, but has net so abundant a cree this year.—k, T. [We cannot, 
give you any explanation of your curled and mildewed Figs, but we think you 
are right in referring their unsatisfactory condition ta the abnormally wet and 
cold season, The common moulds now on fhe fruli are quite 2 secondary 
symptom, In reference ta the Chaumontel Pear leaves, itis singular that they 
should be badly atfected and the fruit, a9 you say, grow ta perfection; we ure, on 
thia account, inelined te refer the black and discoloured leaves to the action of 
frost au the very young foliage. We ean see no fungus, and had there been funtus 
natan earlier stave of crowth it would, doubtless, have attacked the Dnits also. 
—W, 8.] 


Aruondo conspicusa.—-When may i clip this (as I do yearly the Pampa 
Grass)? By plants of it are full of semi-dead leaves, alive at the base, and go 
not to be pulled. I once clipped an Arundo in early spring, and it took two 
years to recover, but [am sure if done atthe right time they would make greencr 
nod tidier planta.—J. H.W. T. [Tf you elip your plants at all do it in spring, 
just before they hegin to grow. They will require the rough foliage aa a protec- 
tion in winter,—G. FW. ] 


§ Parafin. B—.We would not recommend you to bum this in «a ‘Vinery in 
which Grapes are ripening, A house 18 ft. by 12 fi. micht easily be heated by 
meang of a fire-clay pipe-flue. M. J. 


Guano.—aA handful for every 2 sq. yds. will be enough. If used in # liquid 
state put 2 3-in, potful into an ordinary watering-canful of water, Such stimu- 
tants should be used weak and often rather than m the form of strong doses, J, 


Cabbages.—Your planta are clubbed, the work of an insect, the larves of 
which you will Bndin the tubercles. Clubbing gencrally begins im the seed-beds, 
and care should be taken, when planting, to reject all clubbed plants, Remove 
at ouce all that are allected and buon them. When the crop is off the cround 
give ita good dreasing of lime and soot, and trench it deeply, letting the next 
erop be ona not liable to cluh,— M, 


lweissa.—Can you inform me how this is cultivatel? Will it do 
tee = eae planted in peat?—D. 8. [ft will succeed in any ordinary border 
which ig exposed and well-drained. The soil should be rather light and rich, but 
peat is not absolutely required. Seedling planta should be ¢rowa on in frames 
previous te being planted in the open border.) 


nts.—f. 0. W.—iLilium Martagron. FW. P.—1, Liatris spicata 
a Names Ol cereale 3, Spirwea Tlmaria; 4,8. sorbifclia. MW. 7.—Sola- 
nuit crispum, J’.—1, Echinacea purpures ; 8, Gymmogramma chrysophylla; 3, 
i tatarics. A.—Aster Tripolinm. 2@ C.— Campanula fragilis; the other is 
‘Linatia Cymbularia, Lady €\—Cerinthe aspera. Gramineot.—Probably Stipa pen- 
nate. | G—1, Hehinacesa purpurea; 2, Hibiseus Trionum, 3, Campanula 
fragilia; 4, Davallia Mooreana. oS 7.—1, Asclepias ayriacus; 2, probably Cam- 
panula pytamidalis, If. #,.—1, §pr@a palmata; others next week, G—1, Liatris 
apicata : 2, Anemone rivularis ; 3, Mnothers fruticoaa; 4, Sedum Aizoon. Mrs. 


In this matter the grower will also need. 


aV¥.—I, Gentiana crncigta; 2, dedum dasyphyllam: 3, Prim i . Be 
1, Alstremeria oculata; 2, Magnolia ee eee al lac 


Questions, 


Gransdillas (Passiflors quadrengularis),--Can any one tell me what is the 
best way of using these as table fruit; also how long they wil] probably take to 
vipen, being new green and about as large as 4 hen's ege,—Sour Sop. 


Saxzifrage Wallacei. —Is this Saxifiage, which is reported to be one of the 
finest grown, a species or variety 7 If a apecies will some one be kind enough to 
tive its history, whence introduced, c.? I have seen the plant, and ita peara 
to belong to the palmate division, but in my opinion there ara far heandsomer 
Saxifrages In the same group, euch as &. Rhei, Mawi, ceratophyla, geranioides, 
and ajugefolia.—THos. WILLIAMS, Ormskirk, 


Air-roots of Vines.—1, When air-roota appear from the eyes of Grape Vines 
re they signs of vigorous growth of Mismapagement? #, Are they detrimental 
to ae full development of the fruitt 8, Ey what cause are they produced? 


Selvia patens —I have several plants of Salvia patens in my garden this 
year, and though they have all grown vigoronsly, few blooms have come to ra- 
turity, haying dropped off in the bud static. Will any of your readera kindly 
five me the reason for this?—W. J. T. 


Walks.—Being tnformed that limestone chippings would set and make clean 
walks I tried them and find that they will notaet. Is there any way of making 
them solid, short of ssphaliing }—F, D 





AMERICAN NOTES. 





_ Sauash Jam.—lIt is amusing to find English horticultural 
Journals discusaing the question of jam from the Vegetable Marrow, 
which is, In England, a poor substitute for cur squashes. One writer 
says, that for the production of jam, ‘‘the Vegetable Marrow stands — 
untivelled. . . . The white-fleshed Marrow naturaily produces the 
palest jam, but the flesh of the darker kinds, especially that of the 
Ohio squash (whatever that may be), not only produces the richest 
eolour m the preserve, but aleo the best flavour.” The same writer 
adda, ‘‘Much depends upon the making.” A remark that applies 
equaliy to sfone soup, We have known preserves to be made from 
Tomataes and sugar, and have even seen people eat them, as if they 
liked them—but squash jam ! 


The Moss Pink in America.—One cof our best native 
early-flowering plants, Phiox subulata, has rewarded an English 
amateur, Mr. Nelson, who hag raiae from aeed a number of varietics 
as regards colour. Tue Garpen says, ‘It would be interesting ta 
know if there are many varieties where the plant is common in 
America; Ji not, our American friends will have to come to us for 
these.” Of course we do not know the extent of the variation ob- 
tained by Mr. Neison, but we have this charming plant, in the purest 
series deepest rose, with numerous intermediate shades, and all ex- 
cellent. 


The Ailantus.—The 7ritune, in common with cther American 
papers, has had ita annual denunciation of the Ailantus aa a street 
tree. It seta forth in language strong and truthful the fact that the 
unpleasant odour which the flowers possess quite unfita it for being 
planted near dwellings. It says, ‘‘ Everybody knows it as a street 
tree, where it is a nuisance unmitigated save by the single fact that 
if does not harbour worms or insects, because no self-respecting worm 
ean be induced to approach it.” The troth of this essertion rests 
upon the self-respecting character of the insect, or ‘‘ worm,” We 
never knew Entomologists, who are supposed to know insects morally 
as well as structurally, te charge Saturnia cynthia with any want of 
‘* self-respect,” yet that has such a decided preference for the Ailantus 
leaves over all other food, that 1t has recived for this reason the . 
popular name of ‘‘Ailantus Silk-worm.” This insect, by the way, 
has become quite naturalised in parts of Brooklyn, and in some streets 
the trees. are, or were afew years ago, & greater nuisance on account 
of the “‘worms” which they harboured than because of their odour. 
Pee other insects do feed upon the Ailantua,—4dmerican Agri- 
cultierast, 








Rich Soil Best for Hardy Ferns.—E am inclined to think 
that many of our hardy Ferna would be thankful for a more gener- 
ous diet than is generally accorded them, This season a plant of the 
common Hart’s-tongue was planted in pure night aoil, with the effect 
of inducing an exceptiamally vigorous growth, The good effects of 
the rich food are, however, more observable in the exceptionally deep 
lustrous hues of the fronds. Tho Scolopendriums especially would 
be benefited by a liberal admixture of rotten manure added to the 
soil when planted, and established apecimens should be well mulched 
with it early in the pan . They would also undoubtedly be bene- 
fited by saturation of weak guano water in hot weather, Many of 
the amaller-growing species which require to be placed in a very free 
sandy compost would, I am assured, feel the beneHt of a little extra 
nutriment when tn full growth,--J, C, B, 
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eer This ig an art 
Which, does mend Nature: change it rather: but 
. THE ART ITSELF IS Navtgnn,’—Shakespeare. 


NOTES OF THE WHEE, 


The Reporta on the Fruit Crop elsewhere printed in 
this week's issue are not very encouraging. They tell of sad disasters 
to Apricot trees owing to the remarkable season which we have ex- 
perienced,. Branch-dying has been unusually prevalent, and many 
trees ‘have died outright. Peaches and Nectarines have suffered 
greatly from blister, and so backward are their fruits that in many 
places they will never ripen. Pears, though in some cases rusty 
and cracking, are better this year than Apples, which are gene- 
rally a thin crop, and the fruit still keeps dropping from the 
trees, The latter, too, are in eome places almost leafless, 
Cherries, with the exception of Morellos, cracked and rotted on the 
trees. Jyven a3 far-north aa Durham, the Morello haa been better on 
standards than on walla, a fact worth noting, secing that, in addition 
to ita frvit, the growth of the tree itself is highly ornamental. Dam- 
sons are everywhere reported to be good, and in some places even 
heavy crops, Next to these stand Victoria and the Orleans, Plums 
that seldom fail, Nuts are good in many places, but Walnuts are a 
faiimre, All small fruits have been heavy crops, but flavourless; and 
Gooseberries have been in many placea stripped of their leaves by the 
Gooseberry caterpillar, _ Of little known fruits, Helena Gloede Straw- 
berry is spoken of as being a valuable late kind, and Stone's Apple, 
a local Kentish variety, is reported as being a sort that well deserves 
more extensive cultivation than it has hitherto received, Worcester 
Fearmain, a beautiful Apple, is also stated to be good. For other 
matters of interest to fruit growers we must refer to the reports 
themaetyes. 


A New Montbretia (M. Pottsi).—Few more valuable addi- 
tions have been made of late years to our liaf of hardy bulbous 
lants than this beautiful Montbretia. Jt was, we believe, intro- 
uced to the notice of cultivators by Mr. Potts, Fettes Mount, Lass- 
wade, in compliment to whom itis named M,. Potts1, Ags there are 
but few Monthretias in cultivation, it may be well to mention that 
they are nearly allied to'the Gladiol, and the plant under notice 
is similar in appearance to some of the amall-flowered species, It 
rows from 2 ft. to 24 ft. high, and bears abundance of bright green 
eaves, which resemble those oi a Gladiolus, both in form and in their 
singular plaited appearance. The towers, which are conical, have 
the tube ghghtly curved, They are about lin. long, and #1n. across 
the mouth, and are borne on branching stems, each branch bearing 
as tiany a8 three dozen closely-arranged flowers. Their colour is a 
bright orange-red with apots of a darker hue inside the tube, colours 
which when seen in profusion render the plant highly attractive either 
Gut-of-doors or in the greenhouse. itis now finely in Dower at Kew, 
and also in Mr, Ware's nursery at Tottenham, associated with its 
pretty congener M. rosea, which 1s also just now producmg an abun- 
dance of delicate rosy blossom, 


Torrey’s Solanum {8 Torreyanum).—This extremely rare 
hardy perennial is now in dower at Kew. It is of dwarf habit, 

rowlng not more than 1 ft. high, and has rather large leaves, 
sinuated, at the margins like those of the common Oak. ‘The flowers 
aye produced in logse terminal clusters, and are about 1 in. across, 
of a lilac-purple tint, and the central tuft of stamens is bright yellow, 
It succeeds well in the ordinary border, and when better known 
will be 4 capital plant for a front position in a mixed border. It is 
a native of North Ameriea, but its exact habitat we have been wnable 
to ascertain, 


Aster Townshendi,—This isa fine addition to Michaelmas 
Daisies, and one that will doubtless, when better known, gain public 
favour, It is neariy allied to Aster canescens, which is ein also 
wnder the generic name of Macheranthera. It grows from 1 ft. to 
1% ft, high, and is robust and much branched in habit, with the 
roct-leayes from 8 in. to 12 in, long, oblong, rounded at the tips, 
and sharply. toothed at the margin, The upper leaves are stem- 
clasping sod somewhat heart-shaped. The fower-heads, which 
terminate all the branches,-are from 2 in. to 3in.in diameter; the 
central florets form a bright yellow eye; the others, which are 
arranged in two. rows, are narrow and about I in. long, and of a 
bright violet-biue. It is perfectly hardy and perennial in duration. 
Tt is a native of the Rocky Mountaina of Colorado, from whence 
seeds of it were first sent to Kew about two years ago. It is now 
finaly in flower in the open border in Mr, Ware’s nursery at Tot- 
tenham, 


The Long-flowered Primrose (Primula longiflora}.—We 
saw a very distinct and handsome plani bearing this name in flower 
a few days ago in the Kew collection. Its leaves are lance-shaped, 
from 3 in. to4in. long, and covered with a white mealy substance 
on the under surface, The fower-stem is from 4 in. to G in. high, 
and is alao invested with farinaceous matter, and terminated by a 
cluster of blossoms the tubes of which are fuily I} in. long, of a 
reddish-brown colour. The petals measure # in. across, and are of 
a rich deep purple tint, with a yellowish centre. Whether this be 
the true P, longiflora of Alloni or uct we are unable to determine, 
a3 the nomenciature of Primroses is somewhat in a confused state. 
Iti, however, a very desirable plant on account of its distinctivenesa. 


Odontogiossum vexilarium multiforum.—a unique 
variety of this fine Orchid is now in bloom at the York Nurseries. 
It has tet blossoms on one spike: eleven were formed, but the first 
perished by an accident, The individual flowers are above the aver- 
age siz¢, and are of a fine clear ‘‘self” pink. Though vigorous as a 
plant, this variety is scarcely larger in bull than other well grown 
specimens which have produced six and occasionally seven flowers on 
a spike,--J, Backnovsz & Sox, York, 


sedum triiidum,—This interesting and rare Stonecrop is now 
finely in flower in the frames of Chiswick. It is abont 6 in. hrgh, 
and haa slender, erect, and unbranched stems. The leaves are oblong 
and coarsely toothed, and are collected in a cluster on the upper 
part of the stem, and surround 2 dense cluster of deep rose-tinted 
blossoms, which are about # in, across. It isa pretty plant for growing 
on rockeries, and apparently is not at all dificult to manage. It is 
pent of the Himalayas, where it grows plentifuily on rocks and 
rees. 


Fine Mexican Leelia.—By far the deepest coloured La:lia of 
any species that we have ever seen is now flowering in our collection, 
lt ia apparently a variety of L. autumnalis, and may well bear ‘the 
name of atro-rubens, Dark purple-crimsen most nearly describes the 
colour of the buds, and the expanded flowers are only a shade lighter. 
The iarge side lobes of the labellum being white, the contrast is 
charming. Five flowers are borne on the stem, We received it from. 
our collector in Mexico last antumno.—Jas. Backnoosen & Son- 


Hyecinthus candicans,—This beautiful bulbous plant is. 
now very effective at the Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham. Its. 
flower-stems, which rise from 3 ft. to 5 ft, high, are each terminated 
by a pyramid of pure white bell-like flowers, which, owing to their 
firm substance, last an unusually long time im beauty. It is reputed 
not to be hardy, but plants of it that were subjected to the effects 
of the past winter are now locking healthy, though net so early as. 
those which were taken up and protected, 


Fine Cherries.—Four varieties of Cherry have been sent to 
us by Mr. Rivers of Sawbridgeworth which well shaw the remark- 
able improvement which has Intely taken place in these fruits. Towe 
are white and two black, and of the four the white sorta are the best 
as regards flavour, Of the black kinds one is the late Black Bigar- 
reau, a large handsome fruit, the other Bigarreau Noir de Schmidt, a 
fine kind to which a first-class certificate was awarded by the Royal 
Horticultural Society im 1872. Of the white kinds onc named Bigar- 
rean Gros Ceenret is stated to be synonymous with Belle de Roemont, 
an abundant bearer and a very useful Bigarreau; the other is Bigar- 
reau Monstrense de Mezel, a very large and handsome Cherry, by no 
Theans new, but not ac well known asit should be, These Cherries 
are the produce of orchard-house trees, 


Diuris ljacina.—wW's have received from the New Plant & Bulb 
Co., Colchester, flowering specimens of this interesting Australian ter-. 
restrial Orchid. Jt ig a slender-srowing kind, with stems from 1 ft. 
to 14 ft. high, furnished below with several Grassy leaves, and termi-. 
nating in a loose raceme of pretty flowers. The segments of the- 
flower are broad, and of a pale purple hue above, deepening into a. 
darker shade at the base; the tip is heart-shaped, rich chocolate in 
eclour, and surmounted hy a golden crest, The two lateral sepals 
are prolonged into narrow, greenish tails, which give the flower a 
singular appearance. There are many other kinds of terrestrial 
Orchids in Tasmania and the temperate parts of Australia which 
far excel in beauty those from corresponding latitudes of the 
northern hemisphere, and which would well repay introducing, as 
they would undoubtedly soon heeome popular. 


Vase Decoration at Kew.—The numerous vases dotted 
here and there amongst the flower beds in front of the Palm house 
at Kew afford ample tustration as regards what one should avoid in 
selecting and arranging plants for furnishing vases. Those eniployed 
at Kew are, for the most part, so ill-adapted for the purpose that 
even in favourable seasons the effect produced would have been but 
indifferent, The proper use of vases in garden adornment is here 
apparently lest sight of. Instead of filing them with such Planta 
as have long trail'ng stems that would hang gracefully over the rims, 
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and allowing the centre to be occupied by bold plants of an elegant 
sharacter, sach rigid-looking subjects as Agave americana are madefree 
vide of, and some are even furnished with halfstarved Gasterias gur- 
rounded by small plants of Echeveria glauca arranged in a dense, 
eushion-like manner. The huge vase which terminates the main 
walk, one of the noblest of garden promenades, is conspicuous only 
for the heap of paltry rubbish with which it is filled. The inevit- 
abis AmericanAcave, which occupies the centre, is almost smothered 
by a few common Petuniaa and similar planta, which would not 
be tolerated cven in a third-rate villa garden. Considering the un- 
equalled resources at Kew, the flower vases ought to constitute the 
leading feature in the flower garden, and a walk through the adjoin- 
ing houses would suggest a host of beautiful planta with which to 
Gil them. For instance, what could be more suitable for such pur- 
poses than the elegant hardier kindsof Cordyline, Dracwna, Dasylirion, 
Yueea, Fourcroya, Palms, Canna, Astelia, as well as Puya and other 
Bromeliads, the Pandanoid Eryngiums, Doryanthes excelsa, and many 
other beautiful subjects which would thrive admirably durmg half 
the year? Plants of a gracefully drooping habit for embellishing the 


outside of the vases are equally numerous, and would be aa easily . 


managed as those now used, 


Spikenard of the Ancientsa.—Amonogst the many interest- 
ing plants now in flower on the rockery at Mr. Ware’s nursery at 
Tottenham, ia a mass of this Valerianaceous plant imported from 
Nepal. It is identical with that named at Kew as Nardostacliys 

' Jatamanai, the root and young stems of which, before the leaves un- 
fold, arc said to have constituted the Spikenard of the ancients. It 
1s @ perenuial herl) with lance-shaped root leaves. 
are from 3 in. to G in, long, terminated by a cluster of small and not 
very attractive violat-ccloured blassoms. The. upper parts of the 
roots are furnished with a fibrous covering, the remaina of the past 
leaves, The perfume of the bruised roots is considered agreeable 
‘by some, whilst to others it is decidedly unpleasant. tis a highly 
interesting plant, and one which is quite amenable to culture in the 
ordinary border or rockery, 


The Large Vinery at Chiswick.—This spacious structure 
‘ia now one of the most interesting features in the Royal Horticnl- 
tural Society's garden. It is oue of the largest houses of the kmd 
. devoted entirely to Grape culture, being 180%. long and 28 ft. wide, 
_ sud it has a curvilinear span roof of a proportionate height. Now 

that the Vines are heavily laden with an sbandact crop of Grapes, 
which already show signs of ripening, the effect of the thousands of 
bunches is very striking. A large and varied selection of varieties is 
crown, and it is interesting to observe how the majority of them 
thrive ia one house and under the one mode of treatment, 


Transplanting Old Rose Trees.—During last winter, and 
even late in the spring, we transplanted most of our Roses, princt- 
pally dwarts, but some standards, and amongst them many that were 
old aud apparently worn out; some, In fact, were put in more for 
experiment than with any hope of good results. Our soil is a stiff 
loam, and we gave tt a thorough dressing of rich farmyard manure, 
‘trenching the ground frst, and then forkmg the manure into it 
lightly before planting. Many of the dwarfs had not a single fibrous 
root, and, as we separated them with a sharp spade, they were more 
like cuttings than rooted plants; so we inserted deeper than they were 
planted before, in order that they might make fresh rots from the 
eollar of the stem. Owing to the lateness of the season, and their 
having to make fresh roota, they were late in starting ; butthey have 
all produced some very fine ign coloured blooma, and, favoured by 
the dripping season, have kept very clean. Being now divested of 
their first crop, they are showing abundance of buds for autumn 
blooming, and sending up such shoots irom the base as to indicate 
the certainty of plenty of fine bloom next year. [I would therefore 

recommend any one having Roses in an unsatifactory condition to 
fransplant them in the autumn before the beat of the ground declines 
foo much, ag J feel aasured that they will be well satisfied with the 
result, We grow Roses principally for indoor decoration, and find 
dwarf plants preferable to standards. In pruning we cut a good 
portion of the cld wood, and ieave the strongest young growtha, 
“which, when pegged down, flower their entire length,—J. Groom, 


The Weather and Bedding Plants,—aAs a proof of the 
. cold temperature that has prevailed this summer, Coleus Versachaf. 
felti, bedded out here in June, has almost entirely disappeared, 
having literally ‘‘ melted away.”—J. OH. W. TL, Co. Carlow, 


The Time of Roses.—Kindly correct an error and suply an 
omission in the articla which you have quoted from Time (p. 140); Mr, 
Cant’s address is Mr. Benjamin BR. Cant, Colchester; and in my lst of 
select Roses I have omitted, I suppose on the principle cela wa sane 
«fire, the beautiful Marie Baumann,—S, Reynotps Hows, 


The flower-stems - 


| toothed segments, and shghtly overlap each other, 


THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


THE HARE'S-FOOT FERNS. 


Taosr Ferns included in the genus Davallia that are charae- 
terised by having their creeping rhizomes clothed with chaily 
or ailky scales are popularly known as the “Hare’s-foot Fems,” 
on account of the resemblances which the growing points of 
their rhizomes bear to.the clivisions of the -hare’s-foot, The 
section comprises twenty-one species and several varieties, 
which are somewhat local as regards geographical distribution. 
They are all confined to the Old World, predominating in 
Eastern Asia and Polynesia ; only one species is indigenous to 
Europe, and one to New South Wales. Most of the dwarfer 
spesies are epiphytal in habit, and those that are terrestrial are 
found in situations where their rhizomes are placed beyond the 
reach of stagnant moisture ; they are usually found growing 
on the dry mounds formed by the enlarged bases of forest 
trees. 


 Hare’s-foot Ferns are all easily cultivated, and under suitable 
conditions soon make good specimens. The readiast means of 
propagation is dividing the rhizomes, as their spores seldom 
gverminate. They require good drainage, and to be grown in 
a mixture of turfy peat and sand. Those with wide-creeping 
rhizomes make fine objecta when grown upon domes of peat, 
and they also answer well for covering walls and Tree Fern 
stems, and for furnishing baskets. The larger-srowing 
species, which have short-creeping rhizomes, do best in 
broad, shallow pans, with the soil elevated in the centre, 
so as to place the rhizomes upon-.a well-drained surface. 
In order to form a dome of peat to be covered by some of 
the scandent species, a pan about 20 in. wide and 9 in, deep 
is necessary. Let one-third of its depth consist of drainage, 
and let the remainder he filled to the surface with turves of 
peat packed as tightly as possible ; upon this pile more turves 
up to the height required. Then drive a few short stakeg 
through the turves into the firm foundation within the pan, 
The outside can then be trimmed into shape. Upon thea 
surface of titis plant a sufficient number of rooted pieces to 
fairly cover it, and keep the young growths pegged in, The 
dense matrix which will be afterwards formed by the roots 
sent down from the increasing rhizomes will assist in holding 
the dome together, and will keep it in good -candition for 
several years. In order te cover walls and rough pillars, it is 
only necessary to plant several wellrooted pieces at their 
bases and to keep them moist by occasional syringing. Tree- 
Fern stems may be covered ina little time by fixing plants 
on them at diiferent heights, and by covering the rooted 
portions of the plants with moist Sphagnum until they are 
established. All the species of this section are interesting, 
but, aa the majority of them closely resemble each other, the 
following are selected on account of their being individually 
distinct and werthy of special notice, 

D. divaricata.—tThis is also known as D, polyantha, It has a 
stout, short, creeping rhizome clothed with brown shaggy sealea, 
The fronds grow from 3 ft. to 6 ft. in length, and droop very grace- 
fully ; they are tri-prnate and havo from six to eight pairs of lateral 
pinne and a terminal one, which is much the largest. When first 


produced the fronds have a rosy tint changing ta a reddish-brown 
colour, whieh is retained by them until they wither, It is 4 native 


- of-the Malayan Peninsula and Java, and requires a stove tempera 


dure and plenty of light. 


D, elegans is a more erect-growing plant than the foregoing, 
and has considerabiy more substance in the fronds. The rhizomes 
are covered with linear brown sealea, anc--the-stripes, which are 
chocolate coloured, are highly polished, a circumstance which makes 
a fine contrast with the olive-green of the foliafe7” The fronds are 
triangular m outline, and attain the height of from 2 ft. to 3 ft. Tha 
one, which are very glossy, are cut into finely-divided, oblong, 
LT alata, one of 
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the varieties of this species, is more coriaceous than the type, and is 
% much taller-growing plant, with more distant pinnw, and ita foliage 
retains its freshness for two or three weeks after being cut, Both 
species and varlety are common throughout ote and ‘Tropical 
Africa, and they require the same treatment as EB}. divaricata. 


DD. solida.—tThis is the most luxuriant of the series. The 
fronds are of a fresh green cclour, and are copiously produced from 
a wide creeping rhizome, which is aparingly clothed with dark brown 
scales, They ara tripinnatifid, and are cui into deep wavy lobes, 
giving the plant the appearance of a large Killarney Fern, It is 
a native of the Malayan Peninauia and Polynesia, and requires a 
atove temperature. 


D. pallida.—The well-known Fern cultivated under the pro- 
visional name of D, Mooreana was named by Mettinius D. pallida, 
previous to ite introduction to our gardens; therefore the oldest 
name should have the poe Jt ig readily distinguished from 
all the others by its yellowish green colour and its round sesmentea. 
It closely resembles in habit Lencostegia lmmerea, which latter is 
often sold as a substitute for it, Iti prefers soil containing a good 
proportion of loam, and requires more water than most Davallias, It 
should have an abundance of light, and it makes an attractive basket 
plant. -Itis a-native of Aneiteum. 


D. canariensis.—This is commonly known as the true Hare’s- 
foot Fern, It has atouter rhizomes than those of any of the genus, 
and. they are covered with close-pressed acuminate seales, The fronds 
are deltoid, and are cut into numerous Hnear segments: they are 
alan decidnous, sometimes shedding them twice In the year. In the 
south of Spain it id met with commonly growing on the trunks of 
the Cork Oak, insinuating its rhizomes among the rugged fissures of 
the outer bark, and apparently drawing its nourishment from the 
humus formed by the decay of leavea and mosses. It annually re- 
quires a season of rest, and should be kept moderately dry from the 
time ite old fronds begin to fade wotil the young ones appear. 
Jt requires plenty of air and hght, and being a native of Spam 
and the Canaries, it should be treated asa temperate house Fern, 
It thrives well in dwelling rooma, 


D. fijiensis.—This comes very near in character to the preced- 
ing; but-it is far more beautiful; the rhizomes are smaller and more 
regular, and produce a greater abundance of fronds, which are ever- 
green, and touch more finely divided. It grows very freely, and is 
without coubt one of the most elecant Ferns in cultivation. It is at 

resent very rare in collections, though 1t 1s one of the commonest 
ferns of the Fijis, 


D. bullata.—Although this is an old inhabitant of our stoves, it 
is stall a breat favourite, [t grows rapidly, and supplics an abundance 
of fronds for cutting ; the rhizome is wide-creeping, and clothed with 
spreading acales ; the fronds, which are triangular, are from 6 in. to 
i2 in. in length, and -taper off into long pointa; the pinn 
are glossy and slightly recurved, Eis a native of Japan, Hindostan, 
and Java, and 1s suitable for an intermediate house, 


D. dissecta.—tn general. appearance this resembles D, bullata, 
bit if 18 more robust, and grows even more rapidly, The scales on 
the rhizome are of a darker colour, and the fronds are larger and of a 
firmer texture, Itis anuative of Japan, 


D. pentaphyiia.—Were it not for the marginal sori of this 
Fern, there would be some difficulty in recognising it as a Davallia, 
so much does it differ from that genus in character. The rhizome is 
‘wide-creeping, and covered with apreading, bristly scales ; the fronds 
aré simply pinnate, with from two to three pairs of lateral pins, 
and a tarminal one ; in texture the pinne are coriaceous, and are of 
a very dark green, IJtis a native of Polynesia._-C. M. 


Anguleos ¢burnesa.—I see that My. Baines, writing wpon the 
treatment of this genus, enumerates amongst others A. eburnea ; now 
T have frequently heard this plant spoken of aud seen it described, 
but have never met with it. Can Mr. Baines or any of your readers 
enlighten me? What size are the flowers? what shape and what 
edlour? I know it should be ivory-white, but that is no description. 
I am doubtful if the true plant is really in the country,.—zZ. 


A. Good Flue.—Mr. Epps has lately called our attention te 
the merits of a well-made flue, It keeps out frost and does not excite 
Heaths and hard-wooded plants when growth is not wanted, A good 
fine and good draught a ves a dry, sweet heat, drives fungus away, 
and is better for some classes of plants than any hot-water apparatus. 
Et is also more simple ii action than most of these, and not so apt 
to get ont of repair, We believe many amateurs with one or two 
houses would find a well-made flue te be by far the best mode of 
neating. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


The Beech as a Shelter Tree.— Writers on forest trees have 
sometimes dwelt upon the immunity of the Beech from destruction 
by lightning, and on this account it has been recommended for 
planting as a shelter for cafitle etther singly or in groups in ented 
situations, That this idea was for along time prevalent we have 
abundant evidence from both ancient and modern writers. Never 
having myself seen an stance of its being struck, I was m 1875 


atrongly recommending it to a gentleman in the west of England, 


who was pas a park on high ground, and In which I had 

often seen both the Oak and the Ash shattered, when he informed. 
me that he had just returned from [reland, where, during his tour, 

he had found ee road stopped, and the further progress of 
his carriage barred, by a Beech tree which had just been struck down- 

Perhaps same contributers of THE Garprn, who have witnessed 

similar occurrences, will give your readers the benefit of their obser- 

vations. If, as a rule, the Beech ia really entitled ta the exemption 

claimed for it, this must be owing either to the conformation of its. 
branches or its perfect non-conductmg powers. Blencarn says :— 
** In hot countries, where thunderstorms are particularly alarming, the: 
Beech has never been known to be struck by lightuing.”’— 


The Conservation of Woods.—tThe following from Evelyn 
may be interesting to owr readers; ‘‘It were to be wished that.- 
our tender and rmprovable woods should not admit of cattle, by any 
means, till they were quite grown out of reach; the statutes which 
connivé at ifin favour of custom, and for the satisfying of a few 
clamorous and rude commoners, being too indulgent, since 16 18 very 
evident that less than a fourteen or fifteen years’ enclosure is in most- 
places too soon, and our most material frees would be of infinite 
more worth and improrement were the standards suffered to grow 
to timber, and not so frequently cut at the next fellmg of the 
wood, a8 the general custom is. J am advised by such as are 
every way judicious and of long experience in those parts (the 
forests of Dean and Sherwood), that to enelose would be an excellent 
way, butitia to be considered that the people, viz., foresters and 
borderers, are not generally so civil and reasonable as might be wished r 
and therefore ta design a sold improvement in such places His 
Majesty must asserf bis power with a firm and high resolution to 
reduce these men to their due obedience, and to a necessity of sub- 
mitting to their own and the public utility.” 


Present Appearance of Woodlands.—The somewhat 
dull uniformity of colour which generally prevails in the woodlands 
throughout the latter part of June and the beginning of July becomes 
broken after the middle of the latter month by the midsummer: 
shoot, which has during the present summer (still by courtesy so- 
called} not made its appearance until Auguat, and very spamnngly 
even now, Here and there a few branches on the Oaks and Elms 
have assumed a brighter green colour, and the bunches of Ash-keya, 
the cylindrical catkins of the Hornbeam, and the elongated catkins 
which form the embryo-spiked clusters of the Spanish Chestnut are - 
on all sides conspicuous. The latter free is now particulariy striking 
as seen in the distance standing out in bold relief acainst dark masses 
ef Oak, Elin, and Beech. The spreading form, though somewhat 
meagre 1n outhne, of the Plane ts also distinctly traceable against the 
dense and dark heads of Sycamores behind. Even the gigantie Wal- 
nut, Which In winter was admired for the endless ramifications of its 
branches, and in the late spring for the warm russet or brown hue of 
its young leaves, is now one mass of the richest green, which appears 
almost unmoved by the high wind which is tossing the branches of 
the Beech trees, and wildly racking the Silver Firs and towering 
Poplars behind it. Every season hath its peculiar beanties; and in 
the woodlands, where up to nearly the present time the colours of the - 
foliage have been converging upon the almost universal dark green, 
they will soon rapidly diverge, until they melt away into the gor- 
geous hues of aututmn,—aA, J. B. 








OBITUARY, 


We have to record the death of of Mz. John Weeks, an event whicl;- 
took place on the loth inst., at Temple Dinsley, Hitchin, where he 
has resided since his retirement from business some ten years aco. 
Mr. Weeks was one of the oldest and best known of our horticul 
tural builders, and one who in his time has effected many important 
improvements both in warming and constructing glasshouses. As 
the name of Weeks m connection with heating and hothouse buildine 
ig world-wide, we think 1f wellto mention that the business now 
carried on under that name will not be in any way affected by his 
death, inasmuch as he has ceased to take any active part in it 
since the year 1S69, 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


New Zealand Flax in Flower.—lIt may interest some of 


our readers to know that Phormium tenax is flowering in Seuth 
Devon this summer. Fwo plants, fourteen years old, which have 
never previously thrown up flower-spikes, and one of which was 
moved this spring, are now blossoming here, and last week I saw 
several in bloom at Dawlish. Iam of opinion that this unusual 
circumstances must Le attributed to the excessive rainiall of the 
last. sixteen months, as it cannot be owing to abnormally high tem- 
perature during the last or the present summer,—A, Parry Rooers, 
Stoke Fleming, South Devon. 


Candytufts in Wet Seasong.—The great value of Candy- 
tufts as mixed border plants I experienced for the firat time this 
year. The seed was sown last March in patches about 4 ft. apart, 
along the side of a gravel walk, and its produce is now the chief or- 
nament of my garden. I had intended to make some more sowings 
about the end of May between the patches, to do duty in their stead 
for the latter half of the summer season, and to remove the first- 
sown when their beauty began to fade. But this has proved to be 
needless; their beauty has been prolonged, and they promise to oc- 
cupy the ground advantageously till the season ends. They are oi 
all shades of colour, from pure white te deep purple; but when seen 


at a distance their prevailing tone is that of arich lilac-pink. Of course. 


it. is impossible to tell at the commencement of the year what sort of 
weather will prevail in the coming summer, bat it would aipen that 
in a light and rather rich soil this annual is able to set ati defiance a 
iong continuance of rain and cold,—RB. 8. 


Plants not Named at EKew-—In a botanical garden one 
natarally expects to find all the plants cultivated therein correctly 
and distinctly labelled. Iwas therefore much surprised to observe 
that what I and probably many other visitors to Kew would con- 
sidcr onc of the most interesting collections of plants had no names 
affixed to them. I allude to the beds of Succulents in the vicmity 
of the large Palm-honse, These. beds are very interesting, inasmuch 
as they contain the greater portion of the Succulents now so popular 
and so extensively used for summer bedding, and enable visitors, 
ata glance to compare their different habits of growth, thus enabling 
them to form an acenrate idea of their capabilities for various pur- 
poses. The value of the arrangement is, however, completely 
anarred by the absence of labels, which fact is the more unaccount- 
able as common bedding Pelargouinma, Verbenas, &c., are all dis- 
‘tinctly named, I may be informed that duplicates of these Succu- 
lents exist in the class structures with names attached to them; but 
Kew is a large place, and, owing to the late hour af which the 
gardens are opened, there is really not time to thoroughly alee 
every part of theminaday. The idea of thus grouping these Suc- 
eulents in the open air is a good one, but omitting to name them 
must be considered a serious mistake, and has undoubtedly caused 
considerable disappointment.—J. CoRWHILL, fiyfteet, 


The Day Lilies.—Amongst the various plants flowering just 
now in the herbaceous borders the Heneroealliges are specially note- 
worthy, ‘They seem to luxuriate in the moisture which we are 
having, developing their magnificent and ample foliage in the greatest 
perfection, and upholding noble syikes of inflorescence which are 
vory wbttractive. The double-flowered variegated H, Kwamso is one 
of the most effective; its ample foliage, distinctly striped with 
white, almost rivals that of the lovely Pandanus Veitchi. This is 
aanguestionably a noble border plant, and one which should have 
an abundance of space in which to fully develop its proportions. 
The variegated variety of H. fulya ia also a good border plant, same- 
what lesa vigorous than Kwanso. These lifted and grown in pots 
are adinirably adapted for decorative purposes, The deuble-blos- 
aomed variety of B, disticha is a grand plant; if As vigorous in 
growth, producing ample fohage, and strong conspicuous red and 
yellow Iilo!: ied flowers, These are all plants-of the easiest possible 
culture, thriving in almoat any soil or situation.—Gno. WastTLAND, 


Foxgloves amongst Rhododendrons.—Foxgloves are 
mentioned (p. 106) as being effective when growing amongst Rhodo- 
dendrons at Kew. They are employed in the same manner and with 
very pleasing results at 8t, George's Hill, Byfleet. A sloping hank 
of dwarf Rhododendrona, amongst which both Foxgloves and Oriental 
Poppies grow with great luxuriance, formed this season one of the 
most admired and attractive features in these gardens. Bhododen- 
drons, gorgeous though they may be when in flower, are apt when 
out of bloom to present a somewhat formal appearance. “Anything, 
thereforc, which may be utilised to break the rather monotonous 
aspect which they present durig the summer months should be 
welcomed, Lilies are, as is well known, amougat the best of subjects 
for this purpose, but it dees not le in the power of every one to ac. 
quire a suficient quantity of them to produce an immediate effect, 


Foxgloves, on the contrary, owing to the facility with which they 
may be raised from seed, might be extensively planted wherever 
there is accommodation for them. The idea has frequently occurred 
to me that where Rhododendrons are planted in large masses, it 
would be better to reatrict their development, and instead of allowing 
them to form a dense even surface of foliage, to so arrange as to leave 
semi-open spaces in which to naturalisa some of the robust-srowing 
species of flowering plants which naturally succeed wellin such situa- 
fions.—JOHN CORNHILL. 


Large White Achilleas.—There are many of the ranker- 
growing kinds in the vast family of Composites which, though they 
are unsuitable for the ordinary flower border, are capital plants for 
shrubberies and the rougher parts of the garden, Amongst those 
best adapted for such purposes are the large-growing kinds of Achil- 
leas, some of which are represented in the annexed engraving, When 
planted in wide masses in shrubberies, or under the shace of trees, 
the effect of the large white flat heaca of flowera 18 very oe 
aud it is enhanced by the partial darkness and green of the surround- 
ing woods, They will thrive in any kind of soil, and produce seed 
freely in favourable seasons, The kinds best suited for the pur- 
pose are A. magna, dentifera, tanacetifolia, Ptarmica, and inpatiens, 
all erowing from 3 ft. to 5 ft. high, and having white flowers and 
finely-divided feather-like foliage.—W. G. 


Wild Plants in Rock Gardensa.—To show fo your readers 
that beautiful objects may be enjoyed on rockeries without seeking 
for them amongst orthodox collections or rarities, ] would mention 
the wild Thyme, which I should never have thought of planting, 
and, in fact, did not plant; but two years ago, securing a quantity 
of large stones from the ipgleton hills for rockery purposes, one of 
them had a plant of it in a small crevice; the stone was placed that 
side uppermost, and, without any more attention whatever, that 
stone ig now covered with a fine patch of Thyme nearly 2 ft. through, 
looking as natural as it could have done on Its native hill,—J, Woop, 
Moodwuidle, Airhstadl 


’ The Blue Daisy.—Having tried Bellis cosxrulescens from seed 
in several kinds of soil and positions, I have come to the conclusion 
that if cannot be called blue. In comparatively dry places it has, 
however, both a pretty habit and tint of pale tranaparent mauve, 
inaking it a pleasing plant, if a disappointing one.—J. Woop, Weod:- 
witle, Airkatad, 


FERN COLLECTING IN SCILLY. 


Tr is well known to those who have visited these beautiful islands, 
that their ee igs hotanical features are Mesembryanthemums or 
Ice plauts, which grow here with a luxuriance nowhere to he met 
with in Britain ; butitia perhaps not so well Enown that good col- 
lections of Ferns may be made by those who are enthusiastic enough 
toa seek them among the rocks and caverns on the seashore, and in 
the crannies and crevices of the numerous old walla with which the 
islands are intergected, Probably nowhere else in Europe can 
finer plants of the beantiful dark green Asplenium marimum be ob- 
tained than in the fissures of the rocks at Deep Point, a headland of 
St. Mary’s; but most of these prand specimens grow in altogether 
inaccessible places, and are far beyond the reach of the most daring 
climber. I was, however, able to obtain and brmg home with me 
many fine plants of this species. I have placed them ina greenhouse 
where they are growing well, and have already thrown out onmerous 
young fronds. Jt is almost impossible to cultivate this species in the 
open air at any distance from the sea, but in a stove with a tempera- 
ture of about 80°, and a moist atmosphere, 1 thrives admirably, and 
produces a canstant succession of seedlings. 

Although the Asplenium marinum, or Sea Spleenwort, is the most 
beautiful of the Scilly Ferns, there are many other comparatively rare 
varicties that may alse be obtained. [found among others Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum, somewhat rare, and having very small fronda, 
Aaplenitm Trichomanes (also rare}, A. Filix-feemina, Lastres Filix-mas, 
L. dilatata, and Polypodiwm vuleave. Osmunda regalis is also to be 
found on a piece of marshy ground near Old Town, St. Mary's, but 
I did not look for it, as my botanical collection had already filled 
two large hampers. 

During my sejourn on the islands I obtained cnttings of many 
varieties of Mesembryanthemums which I found crowing in a wild 
atate, aud covering the numerous atone walle. The finest specimens 
of these planta are to be seen In the old graveyard at St. Mary’s. My 
euttings, Iam happy to gay, have all struck, and are growiug vigor- 
ously in a cool pee The mildness of the climate at Scilly 
may be judged from ihe fact that many kinds of plants which with 
us require shelter and heat during the winter months, there graw 
luxuriantly in the open air all the year round. I saw a Pelargonium 
which covered the entire front of a small cottage, and which had. 
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developed a stem—or I should say trunk——no less than 6G im, in cir- 
cuntierence. A peculiarity of the islands is that they are almost 
deatitute of timber, the salt-laden winds proving very destructive 
to ali foliage in exposed sitiations, The late Mr. Augustus Smith 
tried the experiment of importing from New Zealand to hia residence 
at Treseo Abbey several plants, such as Aloes, Yuccas, Dracanas, 
Tree Ferns, Castor-oi] Planta, and many othere, and has been re- 
markably success{ul in their cultivation, These grow at Tresco to 
an enormous size, and, apart from the natural beauty of the place, 
the gardens of ‘Tresco Abbey are well worth a visit, 
The Cottage, South Norwood Park, ANNIE TYREBELL, 





SEED FARMING IN ESSEX, 


One of the most beautiful of floral displays to be seen in the open 
air in this country 14 a field of garden annuals when in full flower. 
The small patches usually seen in gardens fail to convey an adequate 
idea of their gorgeausness as seen growing In large masses. Not- 
withstanding the exceptionally unfavourable season, the majority 
of the annuals on Messrs, Carter's seed farms are logking remark- 
ably well, and every precaution is taken to ensure the purity of 
each particular stock by frequent recourse to weeding out any that 
do not conform to their descriptions. Godetias oceupy large breadths 
in various parte of the grounds; G. Whitney1, though ‘beautiful, is 
quite aurpassed by ita variety flammea, which is of arich velvety- 
crimson hue; Lady Albe- 
marle has flowers of a 
shade lighter than the 
preceding, but this quite 
as desirable. Several acres 
are entirely devoted to 
Sweet Peas, to which 
special attention has been 
paid at thse place with 
regard to raising new 
and desirable vwarletics. 
Amongst the most con- 
spicugus kinds are Invin- 
ethle, in black, scarlet, 
and striped. colours; alsa 
Painted Lady and But- 
terfly, with ita pretty 
white and blue-edged blos- 
sows. A large breadth 
of the handsome Dartonta 
aurea, a Ulilian annual 
of the Loasa family, is 
this year a complete 
failure, owing to the 
continued wef and sun- 
less weather that waa 
experienced early in the 
summer. Various kinds 
of Candytufts, too, have suffered from the same cause. Though 
these are now almost over, there 1s still enough left of the new car- 
nine variety to enable us to say that it ts a fine addition to the 
genus in point of size and colour, and admirably adapted for growing 
in pots, In the dwarf or Tom Thumb type of Tropeclum, one of 
the specialities here, many new varieties are constantly beimg 
raised and distributed, About two acres are devoted to these alone, 
and the effect which they produce when in full beauty is gorgeous 
in the extreme. Tha brilliant hues of such Einds as Fireball, ani 
also the dwarf little King of Tom Thumbs, which grows but from 
6 in, to 9 in. high, are toned down, asit were, by the more enidued 
tints of Pearl, The Bride, Spotted King, &c., have yellow flowers 
of various shades: one of the darkest foime is King Theodore, which 
has flowere of a blackish-maroon colour. 

There are few prettier plants of a bold aspect than the many 
kinds of Larkspurs, especially the stock-llowcred straina with 
rogette-like blossoms in all shades of colour, fram pure white to ey 
pare and ved. Of these there is a great quantity grown, ab 

emg arranged so that the colours contrast agreeably, they have 
a most striking effeot. Eschscholtzias are in great demand, and 
comprise several varieties, including the double-flowered kinds. 
Lesides tha ordinary I. californica and EK. crocea, there are the 
beankifwl HE, Mandarin (figured in Taw Garnpex, pl. CIV.), EB. rosea, 
and a pure white form. The clear red tints on the outside of the 
petals in E. Mandarin have a pretty appearance in the evening when 
the fowers begin to close. A new variety has also been raised here 
in which both the inside and outsicle of the petals are red in colony, 
French Marigolds receive particular attention, and one strain especi- 
ally is as near perfection as need he, if a sturdy dwarf habit, a free- 
flowering propensity, and symmetrical and beautiful flowers sre held 
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Large White Achilleas spread tote wide masses under shade of trees in shrubbery. 


as a criterion, There is considerable variation im the shades of 
eolour in this strain, and especially as regards the lacing of the 
petals, though allare first rate, and few better annuals can be grown. 
The Clarkiaa constitute another highly desirable set of annuals, and 
our attention was directed to several new forms amongst them 
raised lately. Qneof the most beautiful is anew variety of C. integn- 
petala, the petals of which are pure white with a star-like centre of 
a rich violet-parple. The older varieties, however, still hold therr 
own against new comers, C, limbata and the various other kinds of 
the entire-petalled type are very gay, not omitting the little Tom 
Thumb variety, which is a capital sort for growing in pots. The 
Indian Pinks are represented largely here, and comprige some of the 
finest strains which we have seen both as regards variety of size and 
eolours, The two varieticea—Crimsgon Belle, with rich crimson blos- 
soms, and Eastern Queen, with flowers of a rosy-lilac colour, deserve 
special mention. One of the most effective plots was devoted to 
the summer-flowering Chrysanthemums (©, tricolor), of which there 
are taany varieties. Though the double-flowered sorts are very 
pretty, they do not surpass the original kinds, The best of the 
former are Dunnett's Snow White and a golden-flowered kind, 
The pretty little Calabrian Soapwort (Saponaria calabrica) is largely 
grown here, and comprises several varieties varying in colour from 
pure white to a deep rose. A host of other annuals too numerous 
to mention are extensively represented, many of which, such as 
Nemophilas and Silene pendula, were out of tower, whilst othera, 
such as Salpiglossis, Asters, &c., are yet in tolerably good condition. 
Amongst perennial 
plants a plot of Carter's 
Auriculs-eyed Sweet Wil- 
Ham is particularly note- 
worthy, a8 it is the 
finest strain with which 
we have yet met. The 
plants are comparatively 
dwati and very robnet, 
and produce large heads 
of bloom, each of which 
measures 1 in. across, and 
is perfectly round, with 
smigoth edges, while the 
enloure are aswell defined 
as those of a good Auri- 
cula. The pretty Hecre- 
mnccarpus seaber forms an 
atiractive ornament when 
grown in the open ground 
and allowed to chmb 
amongst tree branches, 
as here practised. In 
this way 1¢ flowers abun- 
dantly, and is very use- 
ful for cutting purposes. 
A plet is devoted to 
testing seedlings of novel- 
ties, great numbers of which are raised annually. Here may be seen 
the latest additions to the already bulky list of annuals and other 
popular plante, 
_ Amongst the chotecer sorts of vegetables Peas are the most interest- 
ing, and to these several hundred acres are devoted. Amongst new 
sorts, the best, we think, is one called Stratagem, which grows 
from [4 ft. to 2it, bigh, and is extremely productive, Itis awrinkled 
Marrow with unusually large and well. lied pods. For market pur- 
pores 1t will stand uncqualled on account of its dwarf habit and pro- 
ductiveness. Another called Strength is ahandsome Pea, also dwarf 
in growth, and equally productive. Such well-known sorts as Little 
Wonder, Challenger, and many other kinds need no comment, except 
that here in their birthplace they grow very vigorously, and are now 
heavily laden with pods. The two varieties, Culverwell’s Telegraph 
anc Carter’s Telephone, in reference to which there has been some 
discussion of late, may here be seen growing side by side, and it needs 
no expert to distinguish their peeuharities. They are both first-rate 
Peas, though, in accordance with the decision of the Fruit Committee 
atthe last meeting at South kensington, the prefercnce must be civen 
to Télephone. Wath sie ta other vegetables, equal attention is 
paid to keeping the ateck of cach particular strain true by frequent 
recourse to what is termed ‘‘rogueing ” or removing spurious Kinds 
—no eaey matter where vegetables crown for seed cover ao large an 
amount of ground ag they do here. Ww GG. 


Tvy-clad Wails.—Visitors to Kew Gardens may have re- 
marked near to the main entrance an Ivy-eovered wall. ‘Phe 
happy aud rathernovel idea has oceurred to the owner of draping the 
outside portion of this boundary wall. Would that this example 
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eould be more ae followed. Naked brickwork is always un- 
interesting, and more or less unaightly; could its bare surface be 
clad with verdure, the general appearance of many buildings m 
gardens would be much improved. What has been done for the 
wall alrealy mentioned might be effected elsewhere, and it would 
probably be found that other plants besides Ivy (although it must be 
confessed that 1t would be diffienlt to find so suitable a subject) might 
‘be utilised for the purpose, In some places cirenmatances might 
#@ifer Inguperable difficulties to planting on the outside, but there are 
_wertainly miles of wall which might at a slight expense have their 
| bare, unsightly surface clothed with vercdure.—J. CoRNAILL, 


The Van Houtte Memorial.—The interesting ceremony of 
anveiling the Van Houtte memorial took place at Ghent last Sunday 

. am presence of a large number of his admirers, At three o’clock a 
. procession, numbering several thousands, and composed of delegates 
from all the Belgian and many foreign horticultural societies, as well 
aa the élite of Ghent, started from the station for Gendbrugge, where 
the statue Is situated, close to M. Van Houtte’s world-renowned 
nursery, The proccasion was accompanied hy several bands of music, 
aud at short intervals were magnificent wreaths sent by various 
nurserymen, Many of these were very large, being as much as 7 fi, 
long and 4 ft, wide—one, contributed by the employds of the late 
M, Van Houtte, and composed of about $00 blooms of the lovely 
Rose Louts Van Hontte, edged with leaves of Rosa rugosa, being 


_ aspecially striking, The statue was unvelled by the Burgomaster . 


of Ghent, and speeches were delivered by the Governor of Hainault, 
Profeszor Morren, and other eminent men. The monument, which 
is the work of the rising young Belpian sculptor De Vigne, repre- 
. sents Flora placing s wreath on the head of M. Van Houtte, and is 
spoken of as a fine work of art. The proceedings, both at the cere- 


mony and at the banquet held in the evening, were characterised by 


the greatest enthusiasm, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
ASPARAGUS CULTURE 


By M. Goperroy-Leranr, « 
MM. Goprerroy-Lisaur, a well-known’ horticulturist of 
_ Argenteuil, has published a book on Asparagus, Strawberries, 
Figs, and smajl fruits, from which we translate the main 
portion of the article on Asparagus, that being likely fo 


interest our readers at a time when special attention is being | 


paid to the culture of this vegetable, 


Varieties of Asparagus.—Oripinally there was but one 
form of edible Asparagus, the wild Asparagua (Asparagua 
officinalis), from which have sprung the common garden 
Asparagus and the Giant Asparagus. The former gave rise 
to the Early Pink Asparagus grown in Holland, at Ulm, and 
_ at Argenuteuil, and the Late Pink Asparagus grown at the 
same places. Culture and selection have so great an influence 
on vegetables that they modify not only their constitution, but 
their mode of growth and their flavour. It 3a by dint of 
-coustant observation, combined with great care and patience, 
_ that the Asparagus growers at Argenteuil have succeeded in 
improving this vegetable by creating, as i} were, two varle- 
‘ties, the Early and the Late, and that they have rendered 
those varieties permanent, so that they may alwaya be de- 
pended on as being superior to their commen parent both 
m sige and quality. Asparagus is grown throughout the 
wholo of France with almost equal care. How is it, then, 
that there are only certain privileged localities which produce 
it in such perfection in every way that even after twenty 
years’ growth the same planta yield abundant crops? This 
apparent anomaly simply arises {rom certain growers having 
adopted an intelligent and rational method of cultivation,. By 
this means the Argenteuil Asparagus has reached such a state 
ef perfection that it is impossible to mistake it for the old- 
fashioned varieties. Compared with them it gives erops of 
triple weight and size, while the Early varicty comes to per- 
fection ten days earlier than any other known kind. The 
appreciation bestowed on this variety everywhere is consc- 
quently fully accounted for. | 


EARLY AND Late ARGENTEVIL ann DurcH AsPaRraGua, 

Late Asparagus.--The Late Asparagus as grown at 
Argentenil is often flat inform; the eyes are prominent and | 
arranged in a spiral, and the point lashort atid stumpy. When 
well grown the heads are from 34 in. to 7} in. in cireum- 
ference at a distance of 8% in. from the tip. Fig. 1 shows 
one of these heads drawn from nature. There ware others 
grown at the same time which were much larger, but this 
one was chosen on account of its representing the purest type 
of this variety. The entire stem of the Late Asparagus 
when full grown measures from 5 ft. 10 im, to 7 ft. 8 in. in 
height. . This variety is very vigorous, will thrive in almost 
any kind of soil, and lasts for many years. The crown of 
the root rises but slowly out of the ground; the Late variety 
therefore is better aclapted for a shallow soil than the Early 
variety. It produces less than its congener during the first 
years of its growth; but, on the other hand, it lasts much 
longer. We have seen Asparagus beds twenty-seven years 
old which still yielded abundant crops, the heads measuring 
from 24 in. to 3 in. im circumference, 


Hatrly Asparagus.— The Early Argenteutl Asparagus 
(fig. 2} is generally round, but sometimes slightly flattened. 
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Fig. 1.—Late Asparazus- Fiz. 2.—Harly Asparazus, 

The eyes are not so promment asin the Lato variety, and they 
form less regular spirals, The point is conieal, often swollen 
in the middle, and longer. The heads measure from 23 in. to 
54 in. in circumference at 8? in. from the tip. Tie. 2 shows 
a head of Early Asparagus of the average size drawn from 
nature by M. Godefroy-Lebceuf. There were many heada 
grown at the same time which were much laroer, but a 
medium-sized head was chosen as being a type of the varisty 
which ig most in favour in the Paria market, The Tariy 
Asparagus attaina'’a much greater development than the Late, 
often reaching to the height of 10 ff. It is very vigorous, 
and is not particular ag to the richness of the soil; nevertlhie- 
less it requires a depth of at least 10 in., for the crown of 
the root rises every year about din. It basins to yield at 
the end of the third year, and from six yeara old it gives 
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good crops for from fourteen to fifteen years. After this 
time the heads are somewhat smaller, but the crop is abun- 
dant. When well cultivated it will continue yielding for from 
eighteen to twenty years, 

Dutch Asparagus.—Dutch Asparagus (fig. 3) is nearly 
always round, The eyes are arranged spirally, and are 
narrow and prominent. The tip is sometimes conical, at 
others elongated, and at times swollen in 
the middle. The heads are from 14 in. 
to 34 in. in circumference, measured at 
Sin. from the tip. Fig. 3 shows one 
of the finest heads of this variety, drawn 
from nature by M, Godefroy-Lebceuf. 
The general height of this Asparagus is 
about 5 ft. Jt is neither so handsome, 
so well-flavyoured, nor so tender as the 
two Argenteuil varieties. It also re- 
quires a much richer and deeper soil ; its 
cultivation in France, therefore, has 
been given up by the best growers, 
Among other defects which are laid to 
its account are the following: it very 
soon grows hard, if opens its point very 
rapidly, and turns green in twenty-four 
hours. This variety fetches but a low 
price in the Paris markets, where it is 
sold at 1 france a bundle, while the Ar- 
genteuil variety of the same size fetches 
from three to four times that price. It 





=. 


is not a good plant for cultivating on a nS 


large scale, whils for amateur growth it Fig. 8—Dutch Asparagus. 
is unsuitable on account of its smail 
yield and its bitter flavour. It should only, therefore, as a 
tule, be grown where other sorts cannot be obtained. Ti has 
been estimated that it yields only a quarter of the crop 
furnished by the Argentewil sort, all other things being equal. 
It also needs greater care and a larger quantity of manure, 
The Soil,—Asparacus may be grown, and will thrive, in 
almost every kind of soil; heavy and damp soils, however, 
must be lightened before they will yield abundant crops. The 
best soilfor growing Asparagus is a light one, either calcareous, 
siliceous, or granitic, If the soil is hard and heavy, it must 
be made lighter during the first few years by spreading over 
the stools a certain quantity of sand, itme-kiin, or other ashes, 
coal-dust, and similar imert materials, until it has lost its 
property of hardening and cracking during the dry season, 
Preparation of the Ground.—enerally speaking, a 


great deal of very useless trouble is taken in the preparation - 


of a piece of ground intended for an Asparagus bed. Some 
growers dig out the whole of the soil tothe depth of 3 ft, or 
4 fi., filling up the void with masses of manure, which, instead 
of favouring the growth of the crop, are not only lost but are 
absolutely injurious. When the spot on which the Asparagus 
bed is to be formed has been decided on, it is only necessary 
to turn up the soil to the depth of from 10 in. to 12 in, 
either before or after the winter sets in. Large and small 
stones aust be carefully removed, so as to render the soil 
easier to work, Asparagus requires a firm soil to root in: 
we must be careful, therefore, not to dig down bclow a 
ereater depth than 12 in., for if the reots bury themselves at 
too great a depth they will feel the effects of the atmosphere 
ina very small degree. Their growth will be consequently 
retarded, the crop will be smaller, the heads thinner, and the 
plants shorter-ltved. The soil ought to be allowed to 
remain fallow after digging, that is to say, nothing but the 
rake should be passed over.it. to make.all smooth—thnus 
enabling the frost to have a greater action on it than other- 


form, vigour, or general appearance. 


wise. Whatever may be the quality of the soil in other ways, 
it is of the greatest importance that the ground should be 
cleared of stones great and small, as they not only prevent. 
the heads from appearing above the surface, but, by lying om 
the tops of them, cause them to bend and become deformed. 
The ground should also be kept clear of weeds. 


Manuring before Planting.—Except in the case of poor 
soil, we need not give any manure before planting. If the 
soil is exhausted, we should dig m—either in September, 
October, or November, but not later—a quantity of well- 
rotted manure, so that by the end of the winter, when we are 
about to plant, we may find the whole of it resolved into soil. 
As a general rule, we must never manure at the time of 
planting, for manure attracts insects, and insects attract moles: 
and mice, all of which are very injurious to the young 
plants, 

Choosing the Plants.—If we sow Couch Grass we shall 
certainly not reap Wheat; and if we plant a sickly-looking, 
weak tree we shall never produce one that is healthy and 
vigorous. If, therefore, we plant puny Asparagus plants we 
shall only obtain a wretched crop, We have often heard it 
said that 1 matters littl whether the plant is strong or weak, 
and that as long as we cultivate properly and give plenty of 
manure, we must necessarily obtain frm and well flavoured. 
Asparagus, There is only one species of edible Asparagus, but. 
there are almost as many sub-varietics as there are growers, 
for when the plant is grown from seed it infallibly varies. 
when tlie seed-plants are not specially grown for the purpose, 
It is necessary, therefore, to choose our seed from those plants. 
which produce the finest growths, Between the wild 
Asparagus and the varieties which are cultivated now-a- 
days the difference is very great. Notwithstanding this, they 
are all produced from the same type. Amongst these sub- 
varieties there are ‘all kinds of shades, but between the wild. 
Asparagus and that grown in Holland and at Argentenil there 
is a wonderful difference. Take a walk through the Aspa- 
ragus beds of Argenteutl, St. Denis, Gennevilliers, Colombes, 
and Sannois, and when the time for cutting arrives, notice 
the shape and quality of the heads and taste their flavour, and 
you will soon become convinced that the different sorts cannot 
be mustaken for each other, neither as to earliness, quality, 
Tt is not sufficient 
to find out the localities which are celebrated for the 
best growths of Asparagus, but we must also find 
out whether they are grown by A or by 3B, and 
even then we may be at a loss, for in one plot B may grow a 
erop whith leaves nothing to be desired, while the crop in the- 
very next plot may be worthless. In using the terms variety 
and sub-variety we do not Intend them to be understood in the 
strict botanical sense ; they must therefore be locked upon 


as cultural expressions, that is to say, that these varieties are 


capable of returning to their original type if they are neglected 
or badly cultivated. Nothing, therefore, is so difficult as to- 
procure varieties not merely of good quality, but of exceptional 
quality. The choice of plants is thereforc a matter of great 
linportance in growing Asparagus ; so Imaportant is it, in fact, 
that we should reject all stools offered ata cheap rate, and 
always pay a fair sum for them, as long os we are sure of ob- 
taining a good variety. What possible sood can there be in 
exercising economy in purchasing cheap stocls which will only 
yleld one-half or one-third of the crop obtainable from the 
best varieties for a few extra pence? In those localities which 
are most renowned for Asparagus—at Areenteutl, for instance— 
the growers attach the greatest importance to having good 
varieties, and they net only choose them from amongst their - 
own. plants, but from amongst those of their neighbours, so 
much so that a grower who has cultivated a number of seed-_.- 
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bearing plants with the greatest care suddenly finds himself 
deprived of them just as the time comas for gathering the 
seed, It has also happened that the stools were destroyed by 
those who stole the seed, ao that the proper owner of them 
was. no longer able to procure a supply at will. This trait in 
the charactcr of Asparagus growers will show how much im- 
portance they attach to the choice of good varieties. Sharp 
vrowers, consequently, who have succecded in producing rare 
sub-varieties, prevent them from becoming multiplied either hy 
breaking off the frnit-bearing shoots or by destroying the seeds, 
so that they should only be recognised by those in the secret. 
If itis a diffeult matter to obtain good seed planta in places 
where Asparagus growing is carried on ona large seale, it will 
be readily understood that it is almost impossible to find them 
in small gardens where the cultivation of Asparagus is almost 
unknown. How then are we to recognise a good plant? No- 
thing is easier to those who have seen it grow, or more difficult 
for thase who have only seen it as a stoal at the moment of 
planting, In making a chaotee, we must be certain of the 
sead mm the first place, and ascertain that it comes from a good 
variety, after which we destroy all those young plants which 
show any signs of departing from the type which we are 
desirous of growing, This is an art which can only be 
practised with success by those who are thoroughly acquainted 
with rearing Asparagus, The wisest course io pursue, there- 
fore, when abont to commence an Asparagus bed is to go to 
some well-known firm with a reputation to lose, and to place 
full confidence in it for the choice of seeds and plants. 
Even when we have a thoroughly good plant in cultivation 
we toust know how to gather the seed at the proper time and 
in the proper manner, Jn addition to this all of the seed 
even from the best plants is not equally good. The seed, for 
mstance, Which has been gathercd from a stool which has 
flowered side by side with a bad or medium kind, and at the 
same time, 14 worth nothing, because it has teen fertilised 
badly. Again, the seed should be perfeetly mpe, and it 
must be kept properly after rt has been gathered, The 
last beads generally yield nothmy but doubtful seed, which 
seldom reproduces the proper type. The seeds which grow 
at the end of the slioots also, as well as those produced by the 
upper and lower extremities of fhe stem, have the same 
defect. Those seeds, too, which are not sufficiently ripe or 
which are too small are sure to produce bad plants. Seed 
should be oniy coilected from these plants which have reached 
the ave of from seven to ten years and which carry but few 
seed-vessels. ‘The secd-bearing stems also yield bad aged. 
By the abrve we can easily see that che difference between 
the difheulty of procuring seed seed and good planta is 
enormous ; we therefore recommend the amateur and small 
grower to give up all ideas of raising Asparagus from sead., 
The Age and Strength of the Plants.—Two-yeai- 
old stools are still planted by some, but for a long time past 
practical growers have given up planting stools of more than 
a year old. The plant from a two-year-old stool is always a 


bad one, no matter what may have been the amount of care- 


whieh has been bestowed on it, for the reason that tt produces 
toa many heads, which consequently lack strength and sap. 
General weakness is the consequence, and the crops are all 
puny and of poor quality. Asparagus isa plant of vigorous 
erowth, but no plant in proper health would stand transplant- 
ing tle second year without suffering from it; tb would, in 
fact, give an abortive growth, which would never produce 
good heads. <A plant which has come oJ a healthy stock is 
sufficiently strong for planting at a year old, and all of an 
older growth should be neglected. Great attention, thererove, 
18 necessary in our choice of plants, and, as we have said 
hetore, bal goods are always dear, more especially im the case 


of Asparagus, The strength or size of the stools is of little 
consequence if the seed has been good, so that at the end of 
the second year there is but little difference between them. 


Form of the Ground for Planting.—If you wish to 
plant a plot of Asparagus distinct from the rest of the kitchen 
garden, you must opem several trenches at about 36 in. apart, 
10 in. deep, and 10-in, wicle, throwing up on each side the 
earth taken out, so as to form a mound, as shown in fig. 4 at 
ree. The line which passes beneath the letters pH shows 
the level of the earth, and the upper part of the eaith 
taken out of the trenches, The letters mw (fig. 4) 
show tha stools in their proper position beiore they 
have been covered with a layer of earth. It will be noticod 
thai the sides of the trenches are almost perpendicular below 
ground, and that above ground they form an angle with: the 
mound af the level of the soi, This angle disappears 
as soon as the steol is covered over with earth, and 
the base of the mound is at the bottom of the trench, the 
sides meeting in an angle at the tep. Beware of digging up 
the bottom of the trench, or of hoeing or raking if as recom- 
mended by many authors, The sol should be left alone, for As- 
paragus hkes torun over thesurfaceand not to penetrate beneath 
it; besides, as already stated, the roots, 1 they penetrate too 





Fig. 4.—Asparagus trenches, 


deeply, will not feel the beneficial effects of the sun during the 
spring. On the other hand, they may meet with a subsoil that ts 
cold, damp, and dry, all of which conditions are unfavourable 
to the plant, independently of the fact that fhe manure which 
has been applied has great difficulty in reaching the roots, 
either nullifying its effects entirely or retarding them consider- 
ably. Jf the soil is very light, instead of digging trenches 
of 10 in. make them only 7 in. or 8 in. in depth. If the 
ground is very dry and we plant late, the trenches should not 
be more than 10 in. deep, and a hole of from 2 im. to 24 in. 
should be dug out to recetve the stool. Loose earth is then 
thrown in and the whole is filled up until it takes the form 
shown in the cut (fig. 4). If you do not wish to have an 
Asparagus plot distinct frem your ordinary kitchen garden, 
open several trenches a yard wide at a distance of 3 or 4 yds. 
from each other and plant in two rows. By adoptmg this 
plan your Asparagus will havea considerable space over which 
to spread its roots, which will by this means run no danger of 
becoming entancled with those of the plants in the neighbour- 
ing trenches. They will thus become finer, more succulent, 
and will lastlonver. Most authors recommend the usé of long 
trenches due to the depth of at least a yard, and filled up 
with all kinds of manure and composts. Experience has 
shown for along time past that no method could be much 
worse than the one just described. Besides being expensive, 
t's yield of Asparagus is late, sparse, and weak; m fact, 1 
is the primitive method of growing Asparagus. 

Distance bstween the Plants.—When we plant inan 
apen plot the stools shonld be at least 3 ft. 3 In, from each 
other, butif two rows of plants are grown side by side they 
should be 2 ft, 8 in. fromeach other. For our own beds we 
have adopted a uniform distance of 4 ft. between the linea, 
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tie plants being 3 ft. 3 in. apart. By this means we have 
more room for the earth taken out of the trenches, and the 
qnounds are more easily made and kept in order. This method, 
therefore, is the cheapest in the end. Whatever may be the 
distance, the weight of the crop is about the same if the plants 
be kept preperly apart, but crowded Asparagus beds produce 
late and smalier crops of very infertor appearance and quality, 
besides which they are much more quickly exhausted. They 
require more manure, and their cultivation is much more diffi- 
eult and costly. Such plantations are more liable to the 
attacks of insects, and become unfit for good plants, seetag 
that they degenerate towards the original steck much more 
‘quickly. We have, therefore, everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by not planting fhe stools at a sufficient distance 
Apart, 
(fo be continued, } 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK, 


stove. 

All winter-flowerinog stove plants have now approached the staze of 
thelr growth wherein it is necessary to pay them particular attention. 
Except they are got sufficiently forward hefore the season is too far 
advanced for them to attain full size and strenoth, it is useless to 
expect their hearing anything near the amount of Mower of which 
they are capable. To aceomplish this they will now have been in 
their blooming pots some time, so that their reots will have got 
jairly hold of the soil. With plants crown fot this purpose, which 
in the cage of many are either destroyed after fowermg and their 
place taken by young stock grown from cuttings, or cut back, shaken 
out, and partially disraoted, 16 18 desirable not te use larger pots than 
mecessary to admit of the full development required; but to assist 
this manure water should now he freely given, ag the flower they 
are ultimately capable of producing is much more dependent upon the 
strength they attain before autumn than upon assistance that can be 
given them immediately previous to thetr blooming. Stock of most 
things of this description is later than usual, requiring extra care to 
get it up to the desired condition. Give all the lht possible by 
keeping the heads of the plants close to the glass; aud by placing 
them far enough apart to prevent their becoming drawn. 


Poinsettilas, both such as were propagated from cuttings this 
spring and those grown on from the cut-back stools, require to be 
carelully watered, so as not te permit of the soil getting dry, or they 
are aure to loge their lower leaves, which much interferes with the 
appeatance of the plaata when in bloom. The treatment they re- 
quire, with a view to the aoa of large or small examples, 
needs to be regulated according to the character of the louse or 
position they are to occupy when in flower. Strong, tall shoots, 
such as when the planta are confined to a single stem, bear much 
the largest flowers, and are suitable for houses of considerable size, 
whereas in smaller structures smaller specimens will be found more 
ugetul, When the planta are large enough 16 is usual with some enl- 
tivators to turn then out-of-doors for a short time with a view to 
maturing the wood and mduacing a disposition to form Howers 
rather than to continue making growth; the exposure in this way 
auld results in the loss of foliage, and on cold, late summers 
ike the present they are better under glass, giving them abun- 
dance of air, with but Tittle or uo fire-heat, except when the 
weather is cold, which will equally effect the maturing process 
reynired. 


Huphorbia. jacquiniwzflora,—Se useful fer cutting! If. 


the plants are at all backward there ia yet time to grow them on to 


a considerably larger size, as fhe bigger they set the more flower. 


they will produce. They may be stopped once yel where it is 
desirable to give them a more bushy habit, and they can be kept on 
growing right through the autumn, This is a comparatively tender, 
apare-rooted subject, succeeding better with less pot-room than many 
plants, and one which is much benefited by manure. water. 
Plumbazo rosea, Searicographis 
and Thyrsacanthus rutilans,—The plants of these intended 
to bloom as early as they can be had io should now be fast 
approaching the size that is required, and ought as soon as this 18 
attained to be subjected to a maturing process, such as adviged for 
the Poinsettias. The ever-blooming Secutellaria Mocciniana may 
with advantage now have the Howers nipped out as they appear, 
which will have the elfect cf enabling the plants te attain more 
size, aud so will permit of their bearing more bloom at the time 
when wanted. So free is this Sentellaria in Towering that there 1s 
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no necessity for any maturing process; simply keep the plants grow- 
ing on slowly. 


Bouvardias.—Where dependence for the coming winter's 
supply of these flowers has to any extent been placed on spring- 
struck cuttings, except where the cultivator has had at command 
suticient heated pits or other structures wherein to grow them, the 
plants are in most cases so small and backward as to be in anything 
but a condition for producing the full amount of bloom. They like- 
wise are amongst the freest of free fowerers, noi needing the wood 
to be hardened before the blooms are set, in the way that many 
planta do. Pinch ont any flowers that may be formed, and encourage 
growth extension by warmth, plenty of light, and suffiieclent moisture. 
Stout planta from stools that have been cut back, if wanted to bloom 
early, may, during the next month, recelve moreair, with a dmer at- 
mosphere, ceasing syringing them overhead previous to their being 
subjected to more heat, with a view to bringing them into flower. 


Autumn and Winter Flowering Begonias.—the heat- 
requiring kinds of these intended for antumi and winter bloom must 
have plenty of liveht and air, with sufficient warmth to keep them 
moving, s0 as to enable them te make stout, well-developed growth, 
removing any Towers that may be formed, as it 1s lrapossible to con- 
centrate too much strength in everything of this character which Is 
intended to blaom in the winter, when the production of flowers is 
altogether dependent upon fire-heat and the strength stored up in the 
planta. 

Cresneras of the zebrma section, so useful for winter aud 
spring flowering, should now recetve every encouragement to make 
stout, strong crowth ; they can scarcely have foo much light, and 
only require slightly shading so as to keep their foliage from being 
injured. They look the best grown singly in 5-in. or é-in. pots, One 
of the principal things in their cultivation is to keep them free from 
insects such as red spider, thrips, and above all mealy bug; wherever 
these are allowed to become established upon them the Iustrous 
eolour of the foliage gets so far Injured as to destroy half their 
beauty. as when the leaves are perfect they add much to the bright 
panicles of flower. Weak liquid manure at this period, when the 
pots ought to be catting full of roots, will be of the greatest 
assistance to them. 


Abutilons.—One of the most serviceable and continucus-bloom- 
ing subjects, producing its flowers freely In winter, with a moderate 
amsunt of warmth, is the wihite-flowered Abutilon Boule de Neize. 
Amongat the numbers of new varieties that have made their appear- 
ance there does not ses te be any equai to this; colour and form 
both make it acceptable for cutting ; it is alike suitable for bouquets, 
vases, or any arrangement of cut flowers, and likewise haucdsome on 
the plant. It propagates readily from cuttings, and is 4 very free 

‘cower. Where any deficiency of stock exists If ts advisable to get 
in cuttings now, which will make useful plants for next year; and, 
though propagated at this time, they will not be able to bloom near 
so much as stronger cxamples during the winter and spring ; yet they 
will produce some flowers, as it is one of those plants that, when 
suticiently rooted to grow away freely, at once form bloom. 
Eixampies fhat were struck in the spring, and are at all deficient in 
pot-room, may yet have another shit. It is a good plan, where 
there is a bare portion of wall available in an intermediate house, 
to gover if with this plant turned out, if there happens to 
be a border where its roots can be accommodated, otherwise in 
a large pot or box; bemg a strong grower, it is no better for 
haying too much root-room. Treated as here described, it will 
sive a supply of its beautiful wlute flowers almost all the year 
round, and by a judicious use of the knife in cutting the strong 
shoots well back from time to time, the whole surface of the wall 


' from top to bottom can be kept furnished with flowering wood. The 


smali-crowing A. yexillarium and A, vexillarium igneam are well 
deserving of cultivation. They are mach weaker growers than the 
better known members of the family, producing smaller flowers in 
craater abnudance, and are very Much preferable to many of the 
more yvirgrous kinds. ‘They are excellent subjcets for forming stan- 
dards of medium height. Cuthugs put in now of the soft lalf- 
ripened shoots will make beautiful blooming examples ucxt year if 
kept a little above greenhouse temperature durmg the winter, 
These plants, thouzh generally classed ag greenhouse subjects, | 
have found do very much better with intermediate warmth throvsh 
the winter, 


Aphelandras.—The useful sutunn-flowering A. cristata will 
shortly be pushing up ite brisht orange-red flowers, and will be 
assiated by a continuous supply of weal manure water until they 
open, It lasts for a considerable time in bloom, and a succession 
maay he gecured by growing a portion cooler through the summer ; 
to effect which it is a good plan to keep several strong established 
plants that are cut back closely each year after flowering, striking 
euthings of some of the shoots in spring, which grow on to form a 
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sucreasion. Where stock of this latter description exists, by keeping 
them for the next two months a little cooler, they will come in later 
in the antwnn, The charming little A, aurantiaca Koezh should be 
grown in quantity by ail who havea stove; ifs infensely bright 
coloured flowers are produced in the late winter and early spring 
mouths upon plants only afew inches high, Thus managed, three 
or four toxether in G-in. pots, it has an excellent effect when placed 
shout on the front stages and similar positions in stovea or inter. 
mediate houses, Spring-struck plants of this should be encouraged 
by enough pot-room, warmth, and moisture during the next six 
weeks to gain strength, for although, as already said, it will bleom 
from the merest bits, stronger examples will produce proportionately 
larger flowers. 


sachmea miniata and fulgens,—The rage for variegated- 
leayed plants has caused many to discard these im favour of the 
more effective foliaged kinds; but any one possessing a number of 
them gsrewn in small pots will find them most nseful from this 
throuch the autumn months, as if not kept too warm they will be at 
their best duving this period: the flowers will last in good condition 
for two or three months, Where there are old specimens that 
have been grown in strong heat and have bloomed early, they 
moay he icreasedl new by dividing the crowns, which should he 
split off trom the main stem and inserted in 6-in. pots in sandy 

eat or ioam, well drained, potting them Just to their lower leaves; 

ept shchtly moist and warra they will rect directly, and will form 
growth from the base of the bottom leaves, wiich will Mower next 
antumo, Though larce specimens of these with from six to a dozen 
blooming crowns are very effective, they are not so generally service- 
able as wheu confined to single crowns ia small pote, 


Cyrtoceras refiexum,—tThis Hoya-like plant is an exeellent 
late summer-flowerer. Where thetreatment has been suchasto induce 
it to bloom at this time, if will now be coming tn and will bear 
placing im a couservatory where the temperature is not allowed to 
go foo low in the nichts and where It is not exposed to a current of 
cold air, But whilst here it, and anything of a like character, must 
be carefully guarded from getting over much water at the roots, or 
it will prematurely shed its fowers in a few days. 


Aillamandasa.—rThe individual flawers are of great use for 
mixing with other things in filling shallow vases, or the base of 
the stands now usually employed. Plants of them if well treated 
will continne to bloom almost the whole year round ; they are gross 
feeders, and to keep them on fowertng the roots must be continu- 
ously supped with stimulants, which may be given in a solid 
state by placing am inch or two of rotten manure on the surface 
of the pots, boxes, or borders in which they are grown, or by 
regular applications of manure water. The three handsomest flow- 
ered kinds are A, nobths, A, Chelsoni, and A. grandiflora, the two 
former much the best for cutting as they have more substance, and 
their beautiful rich colour makes them more effective. Managed as 
above desertbed with sutticient warmth they will afford 4 never- 
failing supply up to the end of the year. 


Gloxinias and Achimenes.—The earliest-flowered will now 
want topo to rest. Besinners in the cultivation of stove plants are 
frequently fed te attach ttle importance to the gradual maturation 
of such things as these when the flowering is over and the leaves 


begin to look shabby, allowing them to die off too quickly; it is * 


through this cause more than any other that the reets are so often. 
found decayed in spring, in plaes of being plump and ready ta start 
into growth. When they show signs of wanting to go to rest, they 
should atil be kept in a warm house, fnlly exposed to the sun and 
light, Just giving aa nach Water as will keep the leaves from flagging 
to any great extent, This treatment with plenty of air will induce 
reat. When the leaves and stems have thus gradually died down, 
the roots will be in good condition, and no dithculty will be expe- 
rienced in preserving them through the winter if they are kept dry, 
ani not allowed fo get too cool.—T,. Bares, 


Flower Garden. 


Auriculas.—tThe seed pods of these will now be ripe even in 
late districts, and the secd should be sown immediately. Many ex- 
perience a difficulty in raising scedlings, but that can only occur 
when the seeds are bad. I use soil consisting of leaf-mould, good 
ritiden Ioam and sand, without any msaoure, I make the surface 
quite level, and then just cover the seeds with fine acil, In o 
fortnight plants will appear, but the larceat proportion of seeds will 
lie dormant until next year. After sowing place some Moss aver the 
surtace, and if the Moss i¢ kept moist the sotl will not become too 
dry. Ji the soil be kept in a moderately moist condition, neither too 
muh one way nor the other, there need be ne fear of the results. Off 
sets that were put into very small pots at the time when the old 

lants were repotted in May-will now be ready to be shifted into 
Sin. pots, and if well cared for many of them will produce trusses. 


of flowers next blooming time. We have now finished the potting 
of old plants and put in offsets from them, Some sorts require the 
offgets removed before they injure the plants. In others offgseta are 
always scarce becanse they seldom give any increase from side 
wha, Ttisa good plan to head over any plants that seem to be 
reaking out from the main stem. The top will strike recta under a 
bell glass, and side shoota will be thrown out very freely. 


Qarnations and Picotees.—In such a season as this iv is 
not likely that there will be much seed saved from these, even in the 
south, <A good grower from the north miormed me that he had 
not been able to save seeds there for several years, Et ia necessary to 
artificially fertilise the blooms in order to obtain seeds at all, and. 
in doing so it is advisable to choose well-marked flowers, Mr. Dod- 
well hag been working on the acarlet Bizarre section, and has been 
successful in raising some very good and distinct flowers from 
crossing Admiral Curzon with Sir Jaseph Paxton. Any of these two 
fine flowers crossed with Mars (Hextall) would give good resulta. 
The pink and purple Bigarres are a weak class, but by crossing ‘Sarah 
Payne with James Taylor good flowers would be produced doubtless. 
Light and red-edged Picoteas might also be tried. This is & very 
weak class. Violet Douglas, Thomas Witham, and Mra. Bower are 
all good, and may be selected as parents. Wo have now begun to 


‘ layer, and should have been at it sooner but for the pressure of other 


work and not disturbing the plants when in flower. We have 
poner finished by the first week in Anguat. Last year we were 
ater. This season they will certainly not be finished by the end of 
September. Before commencing to layer we strip off a few of the 
under leaves, and remove lin. or so of the surface-soil in the pote ; 
this ta replaced by some sandy soil, A notch is made in the stem 
ot the layer, and itis then pegoed firmly into the new soil. After 
the layers are put down, the plants must be placed out-of-doora m — 
AN open position, 

Holyhocks.—The disease has appeared in some gardens, and 
where this has happened the best way is to dig up the plants and 
burn them. [tis nothing more than a parasitie fungus growing orm 
the leaves, butit enters their tissue ie such a determinecL 
hold that any dressing strong enough to kill the parasite will also 
destroy the leaves. No doubt the warm, rather close atmosphere of 
the last few days has encouraged the development of the disease. 


Pansies ,—Cuttings of these may be putin whenever it is con- 
venient, The old plants will make a fine autumn display if the very 
oli spent stems are cut out. All small, weak stema should alao be 
pinched out and used: for cuttings. Place arich dressing of rotten 
mannre and loam in eqnal portions evenly over the beds between the | 
plants, then per down the medium crowths over the compost, and if 
the soil is rather dry give a good watering. The small, hair-like 
roots ran into the dressing m a mass, causing the plants to make: 
a4 corresponding growth above ground. 


Polyanthuses.—We have planted out a very large hed of 
seedlings into their blooming quartera; some rich manure was dug 
mito the soil, and a dressing of rich Ioam was also placed over the: 
beds previous to planting, The planta were put out Sim. apart; 
they were the produce of seeda sown in April, and will quite cover 
the ground and flower freely nextspring. We are also lifting named 
varieties from the open ground, and potting them after breaking the 
crowns into a3 small portions as possible, ‘Lhe large crowns are potted 
in 5-in, and the small onesin4-in. pote, The leaves were pretty well 
covered with preen fiy, but we dipped them in soapy water, whic. 
destroyed it.—J, Dota as, 


Indoor Fruit. 


Vines.—It cannot he too often rerterated that ail Grapes intended 
to keep well throughout the winter should be fully ripe before the 
close of next mouth, Lady Downes, Grog Colman, Alicante, Mrs. 
Pince, and Muscats require a full two months from the date of begin- 
ning to colour to become fully ripe, and owing to the season being 30. 
backward, more than the ustial amount of forcing will be necessary 
to attain this end by the tune named. Whenever there is sunshine 
the houses should be closed up by 2 Pee and night ventilation 
should be put on at 7 p.m., accompanied by artificial heat in order 
to maintain a minimum temperature of 65°, ov, if very late, 70°. Tf 
the borders are inside give them a thorough watering when the 
Grapes just begin to colour, and repeat the operation if necessary any 
time before the fruitis fully rype. The rainfall has been excessive, 
and therefore in some soils and localities outside bordera will need 
coverings to throw off the rain, but om light goils and naturally 
drained borders such coverings neednuot be resorted to fall the Grapes 
approach mnaturity, when they are necessary. In order to colour 
Gros Colman well, we find it requisite to let the lateral growthe. 
extend as much as posable, and ta tie aside the foliage to admit 
full sunlight to the bunches. Grapes that are ripe should be kept 
aa cool ag possible, but apply fire-heat in cold damp weather in order 
to keep the atmosphere buoyant, or, the condensed moisture settling 
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on the berries will cause them to decay, Early Vines may now be 
‘partially praned, é.¢. all the lateralse-may be cut off, and the longest 
aide shoots shortened ‘back, but the-eld foliage should he left intact 
and kept free from red spider by frequent syringings. If necessary 
the borders should now i renovated and surface rooting encouraged 
‘by the addition of fresh material. Outside borders like those 
of late houses may now require protection from further supplies 
of moisture, 


Higsa.—All kinds of cultivated fruits do best when surface-rooting 
la encouraged by frequent mulchings, or additions of fresh soil, but 
none more so than the Fig. FT have noted that the shallower, com- 
paratively speaking, the border is for Figs the more fruitful are the 
trees. Of course, the labour of watering and mulching js increased, 
but not in proportion to the results, All trees now awelling off 
heavy crops of fruit should be thus surfaced, mulched with one- 
third rotten manure and two-thirds loam, with a small proportion of 
lime seraps and charcoal added, the whole to he covered with a 
shght layer of stable hitter. Water freely with ae or other 
manure water, and syringe the trees on fine days atshutting-up time 
till the fruit begins to mpen, when a drier atmosphere should pre- 
vail, combined with abundant supplies of air so long aa draughts 
ara avoided, Harly housea will now be going to rest, and mois- 
ture, hoth afi root and top, must be lessened, but anything like 
aridity of atmosphere or real dryness at the root must be guarded 
against. Any useless shoots not required for next year’s frutting may 
be at once removed, an operation which will give thoge that remain a 
better chance of ripening. Pot trees that have done fruiting may 
now be placed in a sunny position in the open air to consolidate 
their growth, but they will require to be occasionally examined 
to see that the roots do not protrude through the bottom of the 
pots ; if they do they should be cnt off, as such rooting tends to an 
undestrahle late growth of the shoots, 


Melons.—The last batch of plants should now be well esta- 
blished, and to be certain of satisfactory fruiting not less than 75° 
asa minimum bottom heat must be maintained, and top heat 
according to the weather, On bright, sunnyidays the temperature 
“may run up to 85° or even 90°, provided the walls and floors are 
ae sprinkled ; in other respects treat them as recommended for 
early crops. Plants that are swelling off heavy crops water 
thoroughly with tepid manure water. Generally too little water 
is given at this atage, and consequently the foliage perishes and 
the fruit is flavourless, It is a mistake to suppose that starvation, 
by withholding water, adds flavour to the fruit. Sun, and lacking 
this, fire-heat.and air, are the flayvour-producers. 


Peaches and Nectarines,—From the earliest houses the 
lights may now be entirely removed. If the foliage be loose, a 
entle brushing will bring a good deal of it down; having per- 
ormed its functions it is. best off, and the wood is better for full 
exposure, The lights may then be entirely removed, or, if this 
. be impracticable, all the ventilation posstble should be given, 
Any trees growing too luxuriantly should be lifted ‘and replanted, 
and the borders top-dressed ; as a matter of course, now is the best 
time to repair and paint the houses, Treat late houses that are 
im fall fruit liberally, 2s regards water, and keep red spider in 
eheck by syringing up to the time that there are indications of 
es when plenty of air and all the sunlight vouchsafed us 
should have free play on the fruit by the removal of surplus shoots 
and laterals, aud the turning aside of large leavea.—W. W. 


Kitchen Garden. 

Potatoes of every kind hereabouts are attacked in so really viru- 
tent a manner by the disease that it will be useless to leave any in 
the ground; they should be forthwith dug up, and all that are in the 
least affected picked out, and the others, before being finally stored, 
should be spread out in a dry, airy shed fora few days, and again 
" leoked over, piecing out any bad ones. The remamder should then 

be pitted, and kept as free as possible from atmospheric influences, 
The kinds that are least affected with us are Magnum Bonum, Red. 
Emperor, International, and Myatt’s Ashleaf. Spring-sown Onions, 
Shallots, and Garlic will all of them now be ready to harvest. The 
bulbs should be pulled up and left on the ground for a few days ta 
ary, and then moved to the stere-room to be finally cleaned and 
stored in bad weather, The ground which they have oceupied will 
be in good heart for the main crop of Cabbages for carly spring use, 
Jt need not be dug, but simply cleared free of weeds, Drills should 
‘be drawn 2 ft, apart, and the plants dibbled in 1 ft. apart, to admit 
of alternate planta being daw out for use whilst young, and 
before they injure each other. The planting of all other kinds 
of winter Greens should now be finished, with the exception 
oi Coleworts, which may be planted all the year round. 
A last sowimg of Turnips, Winter Spinach, and Lettuces should 
now be made, for even though the supply may seem ample, it 
drequently happens that these last sowings stand the winter best, 


and certaily in the case of Spinach there is not that lability to 
run to seed that the earlier sowings posseas, Thin out crops of 
these that were previously sown, as soon as the acedlinga can be 
handled; and keep the ground well stirred, particularly after 
dashing rains. The first-planted Celery will now require earthmg 
up, but previously remove all suckers and small outside leaves, 
and tie up with bast in order to prevent the soil from getting into 
the centres of the plants. The general stock should not yet be 
earthed up, for once earthing ts begun, growth ia checked, so that, 
as 2 yvule, it 1s best fo allow the plants fo get fully grown before 
earthing takea place, i.¢., if blanched Celery be not required at 
an early date, at least a month should be allowed for blanching. 
Where dry herbs are required for winter use, this is a good time for 
them; Thyme, Sage, Marjoram, Mint, Basil, and Baim should all 
be tied in small bunches, and if hung up in any dry room or shed 
they will maintain their natural colour. If dried in the full sun the 
leaves go black, and fall off when removed to their winter quarters, 
iiven where dry herbs are not in request the plants will be ali the 
better if shortened back and freed from flower and seed stems. Keep 
tie stems of Tomato plants thin, and the foliage that overshadows 
the fruit picked off. Ridge Cucumbers also require te be well 
trained out, and surplus fruit constantly picked off, and if the 


present sunny weather continues, a fresh mulching of soil will be 


necessary in order to kecp them in full fruit. Vegetable Marrows 
also require to have the fruit removed ag soon as it becomes usable, 
in order to prevent impoverishment of the plants, and this, coupled 
with abountiful supply of water, isaboutall the attention which they 
will require. Peas, Broad Beans, and all other crops should be 
cleared away as soon as they have become exhausted, both for the 
sake Of neatness, and to prevent any unnecessary exhaustion of 
ground.—W. W, 


Eztracts from my Diary—Aucust 25 to 30. 


FLowFRs.—Putting in cuttings of Colenafor stock, Thinning ont 
Chrysanthemums to give them more light and air, Be-arranging 
plant houses. Potting Pelargonium Stag’s-horn and Lady Plymouth 
for winter blooming, Tying and training Clerodendron Balfour to 
rooi cf stove, Staging Mignonette, Sowing fifty pots and six 
boxes for winter flowering. 


Frorr,—Tying and stopping Melons. Pulling up old Meions, and 
scrubbing house thoroughly with Gishurst Compound ready for winter 
Cucumbers, Planting border in Vinery with Muscat of Alexandria, 
Gros Colman, Trebbiano, and Abercairne Seedling. Fertilising 
Melons and cutting all ripe fruit. Gathering Green Gage and ‘\Vash- 
ington Plums for preserving. 


VEGETABLES.—Tying Tomatoes in Pine stove. Cutting Mint, Tar- 
ragon, Balm, Fennel, Basil, Marjoram, Sage, and Horehound ; tying 
them in bunches and hanging them in herb room to dry for winter 
use, Sorting Potatoes, the large ones for eating, and the medium 
ones for seed. Top-dressme snail Cucumbers for planting. Plant- 
ing pit with Harly Ashtop Potatoes. Preparing first Mushroom bed 
in house. . Turning manure, and mixing with leaves and (rasa to put 
in bed for winter Cucumbers. Sowing Mustard and Cress, Diggin 
up the remainder of Regent Potatocs and Paterson’s Victoria; also 
Magnum Bonuwm. Tying and stopping Tomatoes, Sowing three- 
light pit with Early London, Erfurt, and Walcheren Cauliflower to 
stand the winter and for planting carlyin spring. Digging up Comp- 


ton’s Surprise and Jersey Blue Potatoes.—R. G., Burghley. 








The Potato Disease, —The following from Mr. Harrison, 
Saifron Walden, is a sample of the kind of reports which we reecive 
irom all parts of the country respecting Potatoes, ‘*The Potato 
crop,” he says, “fap to the end of July was very good, but in a day 
or two tlie tips began to show signa of disease, and then on the 
mght of the Znd and on the morning of the 3rd a fearful storm 
of hat, ram, thunder, and lightning oceurred, Since then the 
Potatoes have rotted wholesale, there being now ouly one-third 
sound. fhe Rector of Woodstock is nearly all goue; I have about 
2 acres in a field of the Rector and Dalmahoy growing on the side of 
a hill on a ight chalky soil, and these are the same as those in the 
garden, viz., three parte rotten, 


Celery Fly.—This made its appearance with me much earlier 
this season than previously, I was obliged to have all my plants 
picked over twice In July, and where a large quantity of plants ig 
grown this is a troublesome operation, Quite recently T saw in a 
garden in the neighbourhood some plants that had been pricked 
out on a bed, and large enoygh to put into the trenches, with scarcely 
agreen leaf on them; the pressure of work in other departments 
prevented the heimg picked over, and they locked not worth 
lanting, Is there any better method of destroying it than hand- 
picking 7]. CL OF. 
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PLATE GXCIV. 


A GROUP OF NEW DAFFODILS. 
Drawn by CONSTANCE PIERREPONT. 


THE annexed plate represents a group of new Daffodils, a sample, 90 
to speak, of the Longford Bruige and Wearsdale hybrids and varieties, 
These are the only tavo collections of new Daffodils, the result of cross- 
jug and seeding, supposed to have heen produced within the last 300 
years——with the exception of a casual form such as Sabini, which was 
evidently an accidental seedling, though Dean Herbert considcred it 
to bee natural variety ; this hybrid, however, has been raised both m 
Holland and in England within the last few years, It would have 
been highly interesting could we have given from the notes of the 
raiser a categorical account cf how these new varieties were pro- 
duced, but in the absence of data we must consult the plants them- 
selves, and we propose to allow them to tell their own tale in the 
gradations and variations of their flowers. Dean Herbert held the 
theory that if Ajax and Poeticus be crossed the outcome would be 
Incomparabilis, and by gradual inter-crossing Poctieus pure and 
simple would be reproduced. On this theory the Wearsdale collec- 
tion appears to have had its origin, starting with Ajax or the 
Trumpet Narcissus. Emperor and Empress are two giants, Bi- 
color maximus, of the Longford Bridge collection, though not so 
stately in eee as Hmpress, has the divisions of the perianth 
broader and altogethcr more substantial, and amore sturdy plant. 
Volutus, from Wearsdale, the yellow Daffodil on the mght of the 
plate, though it cannot claim to rival its relation the Mmperor, 18 4 
more refined flower, the trumpet being beautifully convoluted, of a 
solt clear yellow, overrun with a beautiful fretwork, Hieelar 
J.B. M. Camm, the boftetn figure in the plate, is distinct, there 
being no previous variety with a sulphur-coloured trumpet. Here 
the bleed of Moschatus has intermingled with that of Bicolor, and be- 
come fixed, for Moschatus, though the trumpet is sulplur-coloured 
when it opens, dies off white, oralmost white. The variety Shirley 
Hibberd is another illustration of the Wearsdale Daffodils; thetrumpet 
1a unusually open, bevelling off to a comparatively narrow neck, pre- 
senting the appearance of a wide-mouthed goblet. When exhibited 
af South Kensington, this Hower attracted an unusual amount of 
attention. The variety Milnert, the bettom figure on the left of the 
plate, may fairly be termed original, there heing uo variety known 
to exist which at all represents the colour. The trumpet and the 
divisiona of the perianth are of a uniform elear sulphur, while the 
Hower 1a amaller than the Lent Lily, and perfect inform. Now sup- 
posing that the Wearadale collection originated in crosses made 
between Ajax and Pocticus, and the gutecome was Incomparabilis, 
there are amongst the varieties some remarkable Daffodils, some 
attaining a height of upwarda of 2ft., others dwarter, while the 
range in size of fower is from 3 in. to 5 in. in diameter. The corona 
or cup is also very varied : aome are straight and round as a gun- 
barrel, others wrinkled or plaited; some are. slightly marked with 
orange-scarlet, in’ others the orange-scarlet is strongly infused half- 
way down the corona; and in one of the varietres the corona is 
entirely scarlet, as will be seen represented in the centre fgure of the 

late, The divistons of the perianth tm these varieties of Incompara- 

ilis vary through bright yellow, clear sulphur, and crcamy white, to 
snow white, forming in all cases a fine contrast to the corona, while 
in size the flowers are equally varied, 


Still working upon Dean Herbert's theory a group of the Wearsdale 
Daifodils has the coroua smaller than in Incomparabilis and similar 
variations in form and coloration, This group, for the convenience 
of nomenclature, has been named Barri, By areference to plate 22 
in ees book on the Narcisaua a good idea of this section may 
be gleaned, a3 one or more of this groupis here fignred under the 
name OF hybrid Narecissi, 


Still on the basis of Dean Herbert's theory we come to a third 
eross which brings us te a group close upon Poetiens. Generally 
speaking, these flower a fortnight earlier than the ecarly-fowermg 
Poetieus. For identification this group has been called Burbidgei, 
and some of its members resemble Poeticus so much that but for 
their apparent hybrid character they might have been placed in 
the early-flowering Poeticns group. The corona of some are 
slightly marked, asin Poeticus tripedalis, while others have the scarlet 
suffused cup, as in Posiicns poetarum. Apparently a fourth erogs 
has been made resulting in Poeticus angustifoliua pure and simple, 
with another form of Poeticus lower in the scale than any existing 
variety, This brings us to the end of the Wearsdale crossings, 
so that any one desirous of following as 1f were the work of an 
indefatigable hybridiser, and estunating what intelligent crossing 
¢an accomplish in formation as well aa coloration, can do so ina very 
limited space of ground ata trifling outlay, and without the in- 
tervention of glacs, 
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The illustrations on the plate bring us to the Longford Bridge 
collection, ta which we have already referred. In this we have 
varieties of extraordinary beauty and interest, although the collec- 
tion shows none of the high-class srappling with the subject of 
crossing which the Wearsdale does. They have a more haphazard 
look than one would be led to expect from the result of forty 
years’ labour, It is now many years since varieties of the Long- 
ford Bridge collection were first figured, but thie is the first trme 
in which any of the Wearsdale Daffodils have been illustrated in 
colours. 

The plate includes three very distinct varieties of what, In the 
Longford Bridge catalogue, are designated ‘‘Shortened Bicolors;” but 
for the purpose of tabulation they have been classed as a distinct sec- 
tion under the name of Nelson, the central figure being Nelaoni 
anrantiug ; when the flower first opens the corona lsscarlet. The left 
hand figure a little lower down is Nelsoni, while the small flower 
immediately under Nelsoni aurantius is Nelscni nunor, This section 
evidently has been originated between Bicolar and Macleai, but the 
scarlet on the eorena can only be anrmised as coming from Poetics 
poetarin. 

In the Longford Bridge collection ara two very dissinular groupe 
under the name Poculiformis, the supposition being that Montanus, 
sometimes called Pocultformis and sometimes Galanthiflorus from 
its gracetul, drooping, Snowdrop-hke flower, was one of the parents. 
For purposes of nomenclature, these have been ranged under two 
sections, viz.--First, Leedsi, the flowers of which vary considerably ; 
some of them run close upon Incemparabilis ; others again have the 
drooping form of Montanus, but they differ so considerably from 
either of the varieties named that they are fairly entitled to rank as 
a distinct group, They have the corona in some casca clear canary, 
in others lemon, and in others silvery-white. Second, Humei; of 
this the plate represents two flowers—-the one on the extreme right, 
the other on the left of Nelsoni aurantins—the trumpet and perianth 
being delicate transparent silvery-white. In this section there are 
two or three varieties, of which the one nanied is the most refined, 
The one which has been named Humei paractoxus is the most uncouth 
of the Dattornil family. Ajax Hudibras is aiso squat, square, and 
disproportioned. The left-hand top figure in the plate is Pseudo- 
Narcissus Exquisite, a remarkable vanety on account of its sulphur 
trumpet and paler sulphur divisions of the perianth. 

PETER BARR, 





DOME WET WEATHER SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 


Two of the most conspicuous shrubs this cold and drizzly season 
have been the Golden Yew and the Golden Elder (Sambucus aurea). 
The frat has possessed a vividness of hue unusual to it, unless 1b be 
that it looks brighter under a dull sky and against the more verdant 
colour of the lawn; and the second has been nearly as bright as the 
Golden Feather Pyrethrum, IL saw a long line of it lately against a 
mass of evergreens, and could not help thinkivg that, as 2 yellow- 
fohaged shrub throughout the summer, we have nothing to compare 
with it for gencral use, 28 it thrives in the most unfavourable expo- 
sures, The Aucuba japonica cannot compare to it for colour at this 
season, but looks positively dull beside the Elder. What a pity the 
variegated Acer ia not auch a vigorous grower! Down in the south 
of England it thrives well, and, when planted in masses, itis a really 
grand thing; butin the north rm almost refuses tio W, except in 
sheltered situations, Ina high and cold locality it has no chance, 
In 2 collection of herbaccous plants I saw a few cays aco, one of the 
most conspicuous objects waa the old Betonica grandrflora, which 
was one masa of purple flower, and had been so, 1 wag told, for six 
weeks or two months. The plant grows abont 2 ft, high, and for 
lines or massing in parks against shrubs, or for herbaceous borders, it 
tone of the best. The bed referred to had not been disturbed for 
years, and yet was making most vigorous growth, Next to it was 
the old but pretty bright blue Veronica corymbosa, doing equally 
well and flowcrmg in great profusion, and producing a pleasant 
and satnking eilect ; have seen no bedding plants in such 
flower hereabouts this season. Lychnis flos-cuculi fore-pleno 
was also bright and pleasant, producing a very noticeable effect, 
at a distance particularly. Tho Sweet Williams hold their heads 
up maniully, and flower well, and the annval Candytufta, the Spi- 
reas, and the old yellow Marigold help also to keep up the display, 
and scem to stand the dashing showers better than most other 
subjects. As anornamental foliage plant, the old Gardener's Garter 
stands thia season in the front rank, having grown unusually tall 
and fine. The Pampas Grass is almost a failure, and ita substitute 
in colder localities, Arundo conapicna, is not much better, having 
begun to grow much later than uswad. 

In the flower garden Geraniums have only begun to grow, and 
other things are proportionately behind. Coleus, Alternantheras, 
and such like, stmply grow less from the day they are put out, till 
they digappear altogether, J. &. W, 
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THE FRUIT CROPS. 
METROPOLITAN AND SOUTH-EASTERN DIVISION. 


Gupnerabury, Acton,—Bush fruits are an average crop, and 
Strawberries abundant but flayourless, Of Applea, the only varieties 
bearing full crops are Manks Codlin, King of the Pippins, and Cockle 
Pippin; the fruit is small and seatbed, and the trees are suffering 
from blight and mildew. Pears are a very light crop, with the ex- 
ception of Hessle, Louise Bonne, and Calabasse. These three 
Varieties are plentiful, but the fruit appears te be hide-bound, and 
makes no progresa, and it is also deficient in healthy pips, which 
BLows Imperfect setting, It will require a very fine autumn to make 
the Pear crop of much value. Cherries are a failure, and Plums the 
same, with the exception of Denyer’s Victoria in a very sheltered 
position. Peaches and Nectarines where protected are moderate 
crops, Nuts and Walnuts are abundant.—J, Ronesrs. 


Syon House, Brentford.—The fruit crops in this neigh- 
bourhood generally are not satisfactory. Most of them are much 
under the average, and nearly all are indifferent as regards quality, 
Apples, Pears, and Plums will be very scarce. ‘The two former 
looked very promising at one fime, but many of the fruits dropped 
off when about the size of Cobnuts, The Codlin varieties of Apples 
have stood best, Apricots and Peaches are a poorcrop. The branches 
of the Apricot trees have died off more than usual this year—a strange 
circumatance, a3 the Apricot branch disease is uaually attributed to 
drought. Strawberries and Raspberries have been very abundant, 
but in neither of them is there much flavour. Currants and Goose- 
berries tm a few places are plentiful, but in others they are very 
searee. Fruits of nearly every kind are late in ripening this year 
with the exception of Gooseberries. Tomatoes are very Tice. and it 
is doubtful whether any out-of-doors will ripen.—J. WoopBrRipce. 


Bedfont, near Hounslow.—This district ranks high as 
regards the extent af cround devated to the growth of markct fruits, 
and every year that extent is being increased, as although for several 
seasons past the returns have been comparatively small, yet all hope 
for a hetter future, and plant accordingly. The most trustworthy 
information obtained from growers shows that Apples are a very 
poor crop indeed, the produce resulting from a magnificent bloom 
being about one-tenth of an average crop, a few good crops here 
and there being far more than balanced by the comparative general 
lack of froit. The best pickings so far are obtained from Early 
Juliens, and there are a few here and there on the Wellingtons and 
Kings. The usually well-cropped Manks Codlins are smgularly 
scarce. Even of the fruit that originally set, more than one-half 
has fallen, Of Pears the returns area little better. On the well- 
known Hessgle, or as it is popularly termed ‘‘ Hazel,” there are fair 
sprinklings, but the fruits are so hard and woody through lack of 
warmth that they might almost be mistaken for Nutmegs. Beurré 
d’Amanlisa is furnished with just a sprinkling, and Beurre de Capian- 
mont ja a trifle better. Marie Lowse, Jargonelle, Winter Nelis, 
and Beurré Clairgean are furmished with the merest sprinkling, 
whilst much of the young wood has greatiy suffered, and on many 
tress a good ceal is dead. Plums are very thin indeed; now and 
then may be found a sprinkling of Victorias and Prince of Wales, 
but quite one-half of the fruit fell at stoning time, and the remainder 
is swelling slowly. Cherries haye been a wretched crop senerally ; 
indeed a complete failure, with the exception of a comparatively 
moderate crop found on standard Morellos. It is therefore re- 
markable that so few Morellos are planted. All Bivarreaus and 
May Dukes have not patd for gatherme. Gooseberries, one of the 
moat useful and profitable of market fruits, rarely muss producing 
a crop: this year has, however, been af least one-third below an 
average, but the berries have been finer than usual, One kind 
that is supplanting all others is the Lancashire Lad, a sure cropper, 
Dobson’s Seedling and Crown Bob stand next in favour, The 
Gooseberry is, however, moat profitable for market in a green 
wtate, and therefore usually not more than one-fourth of the crop 
is left to ripen. Hed Currants have been fairly good, as have alse 
been Biack Currants, but the bushes of the latter became consider- 
ably bighted as the fruit ripened, and thus affected its quality. 
Strawberries have been very abundant and cheap. Raspberries 
have been perhaps the very best crop of the season, but they 
have been unusually subject fo mould if gathered in bulk, The 
kinds most grown are Filbasket and Red Antwerp. Apricots 
especially have fallen much during the stoning process. Wall fruits 
present no feature of interest in market culture, but generally 
where grown they are very thin, mali nuts are little grown in 
this locality, but Walnuts are largely grown, and promised early 
to be a larce crop; now the produce is very thin, indeed a mere 
sprinkle furnishing few or none for picking. Altogether, followiny 
upon three poor Iruit seasons, the resent one will terribly try the 
market growers, for they have little to sell, and yet have heavy 


rent, rates, and wages to pay, The thinness of Apples, Pears, and 
Piums is mostly attributed to the excessively heavy raing that felf in 
the spring, and the very low temperature at setting fime. Goose- 
berries and Currants suffered most from frost, as dtd also 
Cherries. In large market orchards no special attempt to provide 
shelter is made beyond such as the overhanging standard trees or 
heré and there a high hedge may give to the bush fruits, and these 
where most sheltered are yielding the best crops. Briefly summed 
uP the results are—Apples very few indeed; Pears rather more, but 
likely to be of httle eating value; Plums a scanty crop ; Cherries 
even more so; bush fruita and Raspberries fairly abundant; and 
Strawberries very plentiful. Itis, however, the standard tree crops 
~ which the grower has to look chiefly for his profits,—ALEx. 
EAN, 


pouthgate.—Peaches and Nectarines on open walls generally 
are thin, even where protected whilst in bloom. Apricots are some- 
what better. Of Plums we have very few. Cherries are under the 
average. Apples are a very thin ¢rop; only such hardy kinds as 
Keswick Codiin, Lord Suffield, Northern Greening, King of the 
Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Cellini have any fruit upon them 
worth mentioning, Tears are better, but partial, and very late and 
small. Strawherries hare been a very heavy crop, but deficient in 
flavour. Gooseberrics moderate. HKasapberries and Currants plenti- 
ful, Nuts show more than was perceptible a short time since ; in 
some Places they are heavy crops, in others thin. So far as the 
failing of the Apple crop is concerned it is just what I have invari- 
ably noticed to oecur im seasons when the blooming was long re- 
tarded beyond its usual period, even when there was an absence of 
frost during the time when it opened, and this in localitics widely 
apart, with sol aod climate considerably different from each other. 
In this district and almost everywhere else there was a profusion of 
bloom, full-sized, and the organs respectively in many places where 
I examined them quite perfect ; but as I have always betore observed 
when the flowers have opened very late, they did not remain more 
thau half their usual time, dropping almost by the time they were 
indy expanded, and under such conditions I have never yet scen a 
crop of this, the most important of all our fruits.—T, Barnes, 


Royal Gardens, Frogmore.—Fruit erops both here and in 
this neighbourhood are generally thin and of inferior quality, owing 
to continued rain and the absence of sunshine, Apricots are a thin 
erop; those here which were protected with canvas blinds—growing 
mostly in a strong deep loam—set an abundant crop, but during the 
whole season the fruit continued to drop up to the present time. 
Plums are an average crop and promise to be of fair quality. Dam- 
sons very thin. Cherries on walls are an average crop, but qutte a 
failure on standards ; although they set freely, all droy-ped in stoning. 
Morello Cherries are a fair crop and of good quality, theuch not pro- 
tected in any way. Peaches and Nectarimes are under average; the 
trees suffered much from blight and made but little growth in the 
early part of the season; these were covered every night with 
canvas blinds, and a portion of them were noder a glass coping. In 
some gardens tn this neighbourhood the trees have suffered greatly, 
and many are quite dead, Apples are everywhere almost a failure, 
and the trees present a miserable appearance, many of them being 
almost [eafless. The only kinds that are bearing any fruit are 
Rosemary Russet, Lord Suffield, Frogmore Prolific, Smatl’s Admir- 
able, King of the Pippins, and Flower of Herts, These are growing 
on various soils, but the resnlt is much the same en all of them. 
Pears on mostly all varieties are a good crop, and the fruit promises 
to be of very good quality. Of small fruits we have had a good 
crop; Red Currants, Goosebcrries, and Raspberries are abundant, 
but Black Currants are everywhere thin and inferior in quality; the 
frees, which were much blighted, are now losing their leaves, Straw- 
berries were scarcely an average crop; some of the blooms did not 
set well, a circumstance probably owing to their heing exposed to sa 
much wet during the time when they were in flower. Those which 
did best were—La Grosse Suerde, Sir C. Napier, Keen’s Seedling, 
Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, Fairy Queen, James Veitch, and 
Frogmore Late Pine, Filberts and Walnuts are a thin crop, and the 
latter are even now dropping very much.—T. Jones, 


Basthampstead Park, Wokinghbam.—Apricots here are 

a complete failure, although protected with canvas. Green Gace 
Plums are very thin. Morello Cherries, too, are thin, but of fine 
quality. Peaches and Nectarmes suffered greatly from blister ; they 
are now tnaking some growth, but are producing a peor crop, We 
ean scarcely look for good Peaches out-of-doors in this locality, as 
our soil is of a poor, black, sandy character on a bed of clay. A more 
unfavourable situation for the healthy growth of fruit trees could not 
have been selected. Great attention has to be paid ta root pruning, 
otherwise the trees soon become barren and sickly. Apples, com- 
aratively speaking, are a failure, Such varieties as Court Pendu 
lat, Keswick OCodlin, Manks Codlin, Alexander, and Celbni, a 
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sure bearer, are furnished with a good sprinkling ; all other sorts are 
iruitless this season, Of Pears on walls we have a few on Beurré Diel, 
Bishop’s Thamb, Jargonelle, Vicar of Winkfield, and Winter Nelis. 
Williams’s Bon Chrétien does well as a rule, but like all other stan- 
dards this year it has failed with us, Strawhberrics are an abundant 
crop; our best varieties are Keen's Seedling, which does well, and 
possesses good quality; Presideut is also a good variety, dnd an 
abundant bearer, and British Queen prolongs the season, which 
at best is a short one. Black Currants are about a fourth of a 
erop and fine. Red and white abundant. Raspberries are a good crop. 
Nuts a complete failure,—Nzit. Sincbarr, 

Bearwood, Wokingham,—Our fruit crops here sre poor 
indeed, Our best crops are Peaches and Nectarines, although they 
received no protection whatever. Pears area fair crop, but Apples 
and Plims are not at all satisfactory. Small fruits have been very 
aood, Nuts abundant. Everything fully a month behindhand,— 
J, TEC, 


Welford Park, Newbury.—aAll out-of-doors fruits in, this 
neighbourhood are quite three weeks later than nsnal this season. 
Strawberries aud Red Currants are the only crops that have been 
over an average; the former have been much spoiled by the long- 
continued raing which we have had. Pears are an average crop, but 
not likely to be above half the size which they usually are, Apples, 
Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots are all far below 
average ; several Peach and Nectarine trees are dead, and many more 
are looking very unhealthy; on none of the Apple trees is there a full 
crop; on even the Northern Greening, which seldom fails here, there 
isa short crop. Some of the sorts set about half a crop, but the frnits 
soon dropped ; they keep dropping even now, and what are left will 
he very small in size.—CuHares Ross, 


Cobham Park,—fI have forty Peaches and Nectarines on a 
south wall, and on these there are not more than two dozen fruit, 
although they were protected with two thicknesses of netting in the 
apting, Several of them are quite dead, and the others look unsatis- 
factory. Plums on walls, consisting of Coe’s Golden Drop and 
Goliath, are an abundant crop ; the others are a complete failure. J 
have one standard Orleans Flom icaded with fruit, so much 30 
that it has already split part of the tree off with itsweight. Cherries 
are a complete failure both as regards orchard and wall trees, with 
the exception of Morelos, which are about a quarterefa crop. Lord 
pafheld Apples on espaliers are good crops, and Keswick Codllin, 
Northern Greening, and French Crab are loaded ; some others here 
and there have fruit on them, but others are fruitless. On Pears 
there ia a sprinkling, but on the few sorts that are bearing fruits they 
are specked : amongst the best are Wiuter Nelis and Easter Beurre, 
Glou Morceau, Uvedale’s St. Germain, Knight’s Monarch, Marie 
Louise, Dunmore, Louise Bonne of Jersey, BGeurré de Capigzumont, 
and Aston Town; these are all well furnished with fruit, which looks, 
at present, promising.  Apricota on walls are a very fair crop: 
Quimces abundant; of Filbert and Cob Nuts we have very few, 
Keen's Seedling, Hautbois, and Sir C. Napier Strawberries hava 
borne splendid crops; on Vicomtesse Heéricart de Thury there is 
lenty of fruit, but itis sraall; La Grosse Sucr¢e has becn very fine, 
ut it is not a heavy cropper; Elton Late Pine has borne fairly well ; 
British Queen a complete failure. Of Gooseberries and Currants of 
ali sorta we have had avery heavy crop. Our sot] here is sandy with 
& gravelly bottom; consequently very poor, but the wet season has 
been all in our favour.—T. H. Bow es. 

Idsworth, orndean.—Apples hereabouts are very thin with 
the exception of Codlins, which generally do pretty well. Pears 
and Phouns are almost a failure, many trees having nothing on them. 
Strawberries middling. Raspberries are a heavy crop and fruit 

ood. Other small frutts may be set down as average crops. Of 
Hilberts we bave heavy cropa: Walnuts none, Of Peaches and 
Nectarines few are grown onteide, but such aa are are poor. The 
trees suffered yeverely from blister, which was succeeded by mildew. 
Of Apricots, very few are grown in this district, and those few are 
fruitless. Cherries are a failure; Morellos set well but dropped 
during the stoning period, Figs are thin crops. On the whole the 
season has been a most disappointing one as far as fruit growers are 
concerned, What we want now is plenty of sunshine to help to 
consolidate the wood for next year. Though the gardens lie lugh 
we are tolerably weil protected by means of plantations, The 
natural soil—etiff, flinty material near the chalk, interspersed with 
beds of clay—is evidently not surtable for fruit, and 1% Ia a most 
difficult soil ie work, especially in a season Ike the present,—N. F. 
FCLLER. 

Haglehursat, Fawley.—aApplea in this cistrict are a falr crop, 
und where the trees were in any way sheltered the crops are abundant, 
and the treea pretty free from blicht as a rule; but some are very 
much blighted, Of Apricots we have halé a crop, and branch- 
dying is very prevalent this season ; some of the most vigorous trees 


-are the most liable to this disease, 


. Cherries are thin, with the 
exception of Moreilos, which are ‘a fair crop,- but all the trees have 


_ been infested very much with the black Ay, which could scarcely ba 


subdued,  Péars are a good érop, notably Williams’s Bon Chrétien, 
Louise Bonne, Winter Nelis, Easter Beurré, Beurré d'Amantiis, and 
Jargonelles ; these had, indeed, to be severely thinned, and are still 
bearing too heavy a crop, Plums are a complete failure, with the 
exception of Early Orleans, Winesour, and a few White Magnum 
Bouums, and these are nearly destroyed by the maggot. Peaches; 
although there was a good show of bloom,.did not set weil, and the 
few that cid dropped (as most of the leaves did} through the cold 
east wind which we had im the end of May and beginning of June. 
These left the trees completely naked, and I doubt if some of then 
will ever recover. We had no protection beyond some fish nets, but 
that was not enough for such a spring as we have had, Tiga are a 
very fine crop, but they will be late; in fact nearly everything is a 
mouth later this year than last year. Bush fruits are heavy cropa, 
and free from blight, Strawberries bore aremarkably good erop, buta 
great many rotted before. they were ripe; those that did come to 
maturity were favourless..-W. W arson, 


Heckfield, Winchfield.—The year 1879 will, I apprehend, 
long be remembered as one. fraught with blighted hopes as regards 
horticulture in general and fruit culture in particular. Here at one 
time we confidently predicted a good fruit year, but alas, frost, 
snow, hail, rain, and wind were such constant visitants that all 
trees unprotected have failed to produce good crops, and thus I am 
surprised that, under the circumstances, there is so much fruit as 
there 1s. Apples average about a third of a crop; those that are 
fruiting best are—Cellini, Keswick Codlin, Lord Suffield, Blenheim 
Pippin, Golden Noble, Hawthornden, Alfriston, Golden Pippin, 
Ribston Pippin, Hambledon Deux Ans, and Northern Greening. 
Apricots well protected on both south and west walls are a fair 
average crop, bunt more branches than usual have died off, a circum- 
stance for which the severe winter will account. Morello Cherries 
are a moderately good crop, but other sorts are thin, and the trees 
have been badly blighted. ‘Gooseberries and Black, Red, and White 
Currants were never better, and never had we more of them. Of 
Strawherries we have had excellent crops, but a great quantity were 
rendered useless through the constant rain which we have had. 
President and Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury are the best for thia 
district. Peaches and Nectarinea which were well protected are a 
pood average crop but very late; the winter seems to have hit some 
of the trees rather hard, but most of them are now growing luxuri- 
aptly, Pears are a full average crop on walls and a moderate crop 
on standards and cordongs ; they were partially protected with ever- 
green and other branches. The kinds that are bearing most freely 
are-—British Queen, Citron des Carmes, Jargonelle, Seckel, Brown 
Beurré, Marie Lowse, Autumn Bergamot Beurré d’Amaniis, Passe 
Colmar, Triomphe de Jodoigne, Beurré Diel, Loutse Bonne of Jeraey, 
Beurré Hardy, Winter Nelis, Kaster Beurré, Glow Morceau, Beurré 
Rance, Ne Plus Meuris, and Josephine de Malines. Plums are 
very thin ; on the majority of the trees, indeed, there are none. On 
a west wall the following kinds are fruiting fairly well, viz., Green 
Gage, Diamond, Coe’s Golden Drop, Kirke’s, Jefférson, and Pond’s 
Seedling, The soil hereaboutsa is light and sandy im character, 
inclining to peat, with a substratum of gravel and sand.—W. Wip- 
SMITH. 

Stratieldsaye, Winchiield.—Fruit crops here, and as far as 
Thave been able to learn, in the neighbourhood, are at best very 


partial. Of Apples, some trees ave bearing heavy crops, while 
many others are quite barren, Altogether I may have a third of a 
crop. Keswick Codlin, Cellini, Duchess of Oldenburg, Northern 


_ Greening, and King of the Pipping, all useful varieties, seem to with- 


stand acverse seasons the best, as [ have scarcely ever seen them 
fail, Pears on walis and espaliers are a fair crop, but they are very 
thin on standards. Nothing could have been more promising up to 
the 11th of May, as the blossoms were plentiful and strong ; but 12° 
of frost on that night destroyed almost every bloom which was un- 
protected, Cherries bloomed abundantly, and seemed to set well, 
though only to fall of somewhat later, a remark which also applies 
to Plums, with the exception of the Victoria. Apricots are abundant, 
aud promise to be fine in quality though much later than usual. 
Peaches aud Nectarines where protected are carrying heavy crops 3 
the trees, too, are quite free from guin and perfectly healthy. H 
further proof were wanted aa to the advantages of covering the trees - 
with good warm material, not only during frosty nights, but every 
night up to at least the lst of June, I have an example here which 
would at once convince the most credulonus. It being intended to 
nee part of a Peach wall for another pParpose, the trees, not being 
required, were left unprotected, Though kept clear of insects, they 
are now almost as destitute of leaves as they are of fruit, whilst all 
which were protected are as healthy and as fraitful as could be de- 
aired. Gooseberrics are yery scarce, but Currants of all kinds and 
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Raspberries are most abundant. Strawberries were a very heavy 
crop, but qnantities of the fruit were spoiled by the continual rains 
which we have had.—J, Bria, 


Hackwood Park, Basingstoke.—The frait crops in this 
and in other gardens in the neighbourhood are, [ am-sorry to say, not 
encouraging. The almost unprecedented wet, cold spring and 
summer which we have had, accompanied with little sunghine, has 
been very unfavourable for setting and after-maturation. Fruits 
this season, in some instances, are very watery and peor in flavour, 
especially Strawherries and Raspberries, which are from three to five 
weeks later than last year. The soil generally is a clayey loam rest- 
ing on a aubsoil of clay and chalk, Of Apricots we have but few, 
and late Plums are under an average, Of Peaches and Nectarines 
we have very few. Apples are thin and small, and are falling off the 
trees in quantity, Of some kinds of Pears we have a good average. 
Currants and Gooseberries are an average crop. Strawberries and 
Raspberries under an average. Filberts and Nutsa thin erep, and 
of Walnuts we have none,—T'nos. East, 

Hridge Castle, Tunbridge Wells.—Apricots in the 
gardens here are scarce, Peaches half a crop, Pears plentiful and 
good. Apples and Plums average crops. Strawberries abundant. 
Raspberries excellent. Gooseberries very fine. Currants plentiful. 
Nuts over an average. Figs abundant. Ihave upon the whole to 
report favourably on the fruit erop. Our garden les £00 ft. above 
the sea without shelter, and the prevailing winds are south-west, 
The soil is a stiff loam resting on 4 natural incline to the south, Ali 
kinds of fruit trees prosper with ua, except the Apricot, which fails 
from want of chalk in the soil, and the Peach from want of shelter, 
natural and artificial, Pearg auch as the Doyenné d’Hté, Lammas, 
Beurré Giffard, Wiliams’s Eon Chrétien, Beurré d’Amanlis, Seckel, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Swan’s Egg, and Beurré Bose, do well on 
standards, and Marie Louise, Passe Colmar, Forelle, Knight's Mon- 
arch, Rergamotte d’Esperen, Josephine de Malines, Glou Morcean, 
Jean da Witte, Napoleon, Ne Plus: Meuris, Bezi Vaet, Pitmaston 
Duchess, Zéphirin Grégoire, and many others succeed well on walls. 
Apples of all kinds de well, but I would call attention to an Apple 
grown largely in this locality, vig., Golden Knob. I¢ keeps good 
till May, and ia altogether an excellent variety.—J, Rust, 


Linton Park, Maidstone.—Fruit crops in this district are 
by no means good ; Apples in the majority of orchards are but a very 
thin crop; they flowered magnificently and very late, but drenching 
rains and cold ungemial weather have only left a very meagre crop 
except in the case of a few kinds such as Keswick Codlin, Stone's 
Apple, and other free bearing kinds, The soil here is excellent 
for fruit trees, viz, a rather strong tenacious loam resting on 
broken stone called hassock, a soft porous stone which retains mois- 
ture m dry seasons and acta as drainage in wet ones. Common 
orchard Pears such as Lammas, Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Ashdown 
Park, and Swan’s Ego, are heavy crops, but good winter sorts are 
thin, Phims are vaijable; Damsons in some places are a good 
crop, Cherries are nearly a total failure, the sale exception being 
Morellos, which are very largely crown on cotiagers’ walls and ont- 
buildings hereabouts, and as they always sell well the produce of 
such trees offen pays the rent of the cottage. Peaches and Nec- 
tarimes on walls are a fair crop and the trees healthy; in fact, m 
this soil they grow rather too luxuriantly without the aid of stimu- 
lants, and the same remark applies to moat wall trees im our enriched 
kitehen garden soils, Wet and dull sunuless seasons predispose the 
trees to leaf and wood growth rather than to the production of 
stubby fertile spurs such as one likes to see. Bush fruits generally 
are a fair crop and very largely crown hereabouts: some planta- 
tions of Gooseberries are bearing very heayy crops; Currants mode- 
rate ones; Raspberries heavy: and Strawberries have been a good 
and lasting crop, althongh many rotted through excess of molature, 
We ow Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, Keen's Seedling, President, 
Sar GC, Napier, James Veitch, and Traveller, all of which have borne 
heavy crops, We use Sir ©. Napier for preserving and culinary 
parpeses as if-is bright and of brisk favour, in fact, acid in dull 
sunless seasons, hut good for desert when well ripened. We find 
oft, between the rows and 2 ft. from plant to plant none tao ranch 
apace for Strawberries. Filberta and Cob Nuts are at present 
looking well and promise to he fine cropa; they are largely grown 
hereahouta between standard Apple and Pear trees and sometimes 
ou hill sides, but in all cases they are pruned so as to keep them in 
the form of dwarf very wide spreading bushes, the whole of the 
central shoots being cut away after the manner of Red Currants, and 
only the small spray-like crowths retained on the main shoots at the 
winter pruning, The ground amongst them is dug and manured and 
kept clean in summer, and the result is bunches of Nuts that look 
like quite a distinct fruit compared with that produced by unpruned 
trees, At present I may safely say that im spite of adverse seasons, 
fruit culture is rapidly extending, as the price of fruit in market and 
the increasing demand for it for preserving purposes render it, if not 


a very profitable, at least a safe investment where the soil is so well 
adapted to yield good returns,—J. Groom, 


Dropmore, Maidenhead. —The fruit crop in most places near 
here 1g very inferior with the exception of smali fruits, such as Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Currants, all of which are 
good, and the aame may be said of Nuts, which are unusually good. 
Walnuts are nearly all falling off; every fruit is much later than I 
have ever known if to be. Apples are very scaree, and these are 
all more or less cep on all Eindsa of soils; there never could 
have been a more splendid show in the early part of the’ season, but 
the long continuance of rain and sunless weather prevented the fruit 
from setting freely ; we had no frost to do the least damage, and the 
wall fruita, which are very thin in most places, did not require pro- 
tection in the early season, but sct badly. The kitchen garden here 
1s composed of a good loam (brick earth}, and the crops are remark- 
ably good with the exception of wall fruits, which are under an 
average, Un some light soils and in exposed situations the crops are 
much tuferior, Cherries set but fell off, and the crop is an Indif- 
ferent one in all the orchards hereabouts. The subsoil, with a few 
exceptions, is mostly gravel. Ernit growera complain sadly and not 
without good reason,—P. Frost, 


Petworth Park, Petworth.—Early Apples, such as Codlins, 
Hawthornden, and Nanny, are fair crops, but keeping Apples are very 
thin in this part of Sussex. Apricots are abundant wnder glass 
copings, but very few on open walls. Cherries are quite a failure ; 
a heavy crop set, but all fell in stoning, or cracked and rotted on the 
trees. Plums are very thin on standards and pyramids: on some 
sorte on walia there is a fair crop, but generally they are indifferent. 
Damacas are plentiful, Peach trees are in very bad condition; I 
have seen many quite killed where they were not well protected in 
the spring. My Peaches and Nectarines are looking fairly well, con- 
sidering the cold wet season, under glass copings, and are bearing 
good average crops of fruit, but very hackward. ‘They have made no 
good wood at present, and unless this month proves more favourable 
than the last, they cannot ripen their fruit this year. Fears set well, 
the weather being dry, though so cold, when they were in bloom, but 
the fruit atill ia miserably small, hard, brown, and cracking now that 
we are having a hith warmer weather. +f fear Pears will he a poor 
erop—the skin seems so tough they canuct swell. Currants, Goose- 
berries, and Raspberries are abundant and very fine, but not well 
flavoured. Many sorts of Gooseberries are not ripe yet. Straw- 
berries have been abundant, but half of them have been spoiled by 
the continual wet weather which we have had. During the past week 
we have yathered some good fruit, and it has been much better {la- 
youred than heretofore, Nuts and Filberts plentiful. Walnuts thin, 
Migs a very poor crop, Outdoor Grapes very bad.—G. BREzSE, 


SOUTO MIDLAND DIVISION. 


Latimers, Ghesham.—Apricotsarean average crop hereabonts; 
Piums and Cherries under average; Peaches and Nectarines bad, 
trees almost killed; Apples and Pears under average; Red, Black, 
and White Currants are average crops: Strawherries abundant; Fil- 
berts an average crop.—A. DowaLpgon, 


Blenheim, Oxon. —l have to record another season of disap- 
pontment, although at one tine so full of promise, Apples are 
artial. We have very few Blenheim Pipping in this their native home ; 
Vellingtons, too, are thin; Hawthornden, Stirling Castle, Cellini, 
and Atkin’s No. 2 are better, but the trees are much blighted. 
Peara, too, are but a medium crop; old Bergamot, Jargonelle, Louise 
Bonne, Beurré Magnifique, and Glou Morceau notably so. Apricots, 
where protected by Parham’s coping, &., are good crops, otherwise 
thin, Plums are a fair crop, especially Damsons. Bush imtits of all 
kinds are good crops, and of an average quality. Strawberry crops 
ware very heavy, especially Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, Prest- 
dent, and Sir Joseph Paxton, although many were spoiled ly the 
weather, (Cherries are very poor and nearly all split. ur soil is a 
strong limestone, but we have had too much rain even forthia. Black 
and green fly have been unusually troublesome ; wasps and birds much 
less so than usual.—Wittian CRUMP, 


Moorpark, Rickmansworth,.—Pruit crops here and in this 
neighbourhood are considerably below the average, with the ex- 
eeption of bush frulfs—Raspberries, Currants, Gooseberries, and 
Strawberries, which are heavy crops; of the last a great many got 
spoiled by the wet. The variety from which I gathered first was 
La Grosse Suerée ; this came into fruit in March, and lasted till the 
qth of July, We picked from the houses from 1 1b, to 14 Ib. per 
day, The fruit has been very fine, Jam now gathering fine fruits 
from Helena Gloede and Unser Fritz; most of the others, about 
twenty varieties, are still beartus small iruits. J think Lexford Hall 
will prove a grand Strawberry, aod that if will he largely crown 
when better known ; it bears large fruit, the fissh is firm, the flavour 
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good, and the plant appears to have a good habit and constitution. 
Apricots under Rendle’s protectors are heavily cropped, while trees 
on south-west and east aspects are very thin!y furnished with frutt. 
The trees have died back very nineh, and the fruit dropped prena- 
turely ; I shall by degrecs shorten back the apurs, which now project 
nearly 1 fi. from the wail. The frnitis chielly to be found on wood 
laid in close; the spurs blossom profusely, but being exposed ib sot 
eut off, The trees were all protected when in blossom by a thick 
woollen covering. “Peach and Nectarine trees almost dlestroyed by 
blister, are now recovering fast, and are bearing a fair sprinkling of 
froit. Ou Cherries aud Plums there isa fair crop; Dumsons are a 
heary crop. Apples and Peara middling ; on pyramids the fruit looks 
unkindly ; if is cracking, andl the trees are stunte:l, Our soil is 
very light, on gravel and chalk.—J, C. Musperit, 


Ramsey Abbey.—Peaches and Nectarines area fair erop. Apri- 
cots only moderate, Plums very thin, only two kinds of the latter, 
yia., Vietoria and Orleans, are bearing full crops. The only protect- 
ing matemal used here this year has been Yew branches, which 
appear to be quite as elicicnt for Peaches and Neetarines a3 more 
eostly covertugs. Apricots would, T thimk, have been better with 
something heavier, as the blossoms will uot survive wet and cold in 
the same way Peaches do. With reference to stone fruits I think it ja 
quite ag important to keep the trees clean and the young woad thin, 
wid freely exposed im sunimer, as if ia to protect blossoms in spring. 
Ii the flowers are weakly they will uot set well, no inaiter how pro- 
tected. Apples and Pears are thin ; except in the case of a few trecs 
af Codlins, the Apple crop may be pronounced 4 failure, and espect- 
ally so ag regards large trees in orshards. The dwarf trees are this 
year doing beat. Bush fruits and Strawberries are most abundant 
and fing. {2herrics, even including Morelios, are thin and poor. 
Open-air Grapes cannot ripen, and Figs must be late. Pilberts are a 
fair crop. Walnuts very partial, but mostly scarce and amall.—H. 
AoepAY. 

Wryeombe Abbey.—aApriccts here are considerably uncer 
the average, and the tress are nivel dishgured through the loss of 
branches; they had pretection im the apring months m the shape 
of canvas coverings. Plums are searecly an average crop, but 
pretty equally distributed amongst such kinds as Victoria, Coe’s 
Crollen Drop, Diamond, Eirke’s, and Jefferson. Green Gages are 
very scarce. OF Cherries we have a fair crop; the light-coloured 
sorts, such ag Bigarreau, Governor Wood, and Ligarrean Napoleon, 
where not protected from such an excessive amouut of moisture as 
we have had, are rendered almost worthless throngh cracking; 
we find that the Elton resists the effects of moisture better than 
any other light-coloured variety. As to Peaches and Nectayines, 
although they set well, the crop now is 30 diminished as te bring 
it below an averave one; this may, I a great measvre, be abtri- 
lnted to the baneful eifects produced by blistering, which bas heen 
worse here this season than 1f has been for the past twenty years. 
Apples are a good average crop on such sorts as Codiins, King of 
the Pippins (very abundant), Cox’s Orange Pippin, Wellmgton, 
Kentish Fillbasket, Eosemary Russet, and Alfriston; present 
appearances indicate small fruit aa the ultimate result, Pears 
on walis are a very abundant erep, which promises to he of 
average size; on standards the crop is lighter, The best kinds here, 
considering both quality and nsefulness for a successional supply, are 
Williams's Bon Chrétien, Jargonclle, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurrd 
de Caniaumont, Foudante ad Automnue, Marie Joulse, Williams’s 
Ducheas, Duchesse d’Angouléme, Passe Colmar, Huyshe’s Vietoria, 
Dayenné da Comice, Beurré d'Aremberg, Winter Nelis, Zéphirm Gré- 
goire, Josephine de Malines, Knight's Monareh, Glou Morcean, 
Kiaster Beurré, and Beurré Rance ; the above varieties usually come 
ia with us in the order in which they are named, Raspherrtes, 
Gooseberries, and the different kinds of Curranta are average ¢ropa, 
but with the exception of the Raspberries ali are deficient in favour, 
Strawberries were abundant, but nob equal in size or quality to those 
of ordinary years. I may say without fear of contradiction that 
Vieomtesse Héricart de Thuryis the most useful and beat flavoured 
variety extant for general purposes, aud Presilent may be placed 
next toit, Nuts are an average crop, in the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood the Apple cropis below the average; so also ta that of 
Cherries aud Plums. Damsons are more abundant, and small fruits 
are tolerably plentifal.—Geo. Taos. MILzs, 


Great Tew Park, Enstons.—Hers, ag in most other locali- 
ties, we have passed through a trying ordeal; but, taking the wet, 
cold, aud sunless season into account, L must say that several of our 
erops have furned out better than I eae Black Curranta 
have been good, and extra fine in quality. edland White Currants 
are a food even crop, but very rouch infested with caterpillar, for 
which we fil nothing better than hand-picsking, Haspherries are 
a good crop, aud have made fine growth. Gooseberries are only 
half a crop, bulliinches having eaten the fruit buds last spring. 
Strawherries, upon the whole, have been a light crop; our favourite 


variety 18 Hooper's Seedhing, which appears to be an improved Keon’s 
Seedling ; itis a good cropper, fine in flavour, and, as a rule, can be 
depended upon. Wealso hike Newton Seedling and Prince of Wales, 
Wall frutts are a partial crop. Pears have succeeded best with us on 
a weet wall: those that have done best (trained on the upright 
cordon system) are Napoleon, Willrams’s Bon Chrétien, Beurrd Hardy, 
Doyenné @Alengou, Beurré du Comice, Fondante d’Antomne, and. 
Beurré d’Amaniis. Twelve Apple trees on the same wall are almost. 
a fallure. Pears on an east wall that are carrying good crops are 
Napoleon, Winter WNelia, meee erie d’iisperen, Thompson's, Louige 
Bouns, Doyeund VEté, Plums both on east and west walls are a partial 
erop; we have a fair sprinkling of Green Gages. Cherries, with the 
exception of Morellos, have been a light crop; all our Cherry 
trees have suffered very much from black fy thisfseason, Apricots - 
on the south walls are quite a failure, although we took the precaution 
to cover them with No. 3 shading, a fine warm, light fabric. As 
uaval, onr orchard-honge is a preat success, and has been for these 
last thirteen years, IT almost omitted to state that Apples are quite 
a partial crop in this neighbourhood.—Joun MELYILLE, 


WEST MIDLAND DIVISION. 


Warwick Castle.—The fruit crops in the gardens here are, 
aa arule, very seant. Small fruita, such as Red and Black Currants, 
have not been an average crep, the former better than the latter; 
but what we had have been fairly good, Gooseberries have been 
very scarce ; Strawhberrics a fair crop, but few arrived at perfection, 
the greater portion refting before they changed colour. Apples on 
many trees set fairly well, but the majority of them have fallen since ; 
on some tew trees there js aiair crop left. Pears are very partial; 
some few trees are bearing a fair sprinkling. Plums are 4 very par- 
tial crop, and the trees are smothered with black fly. Cherries set 
well, Lut black dy damaged the trees so much that the fruit fell off. 
We have butatew trees of Apricots, hut on these we have goorl 
crops. Jfruitis very partial, so far as I have seen in this neighbour- 
hood. The sailin which onr trees grow i a light one, resting on 
gravel ; some portions of the ground rest upon a freestone or soft 
rock. Rbhododendrons flourtsh well on the top soft sand of the rock, 
Gur garden suffers from gales of wind froin the west or west by 
north.—Danize JvDp, 

Tortworth Gardens, Falfleld.—Fruit crops in this district 
at one time promised to be abuncant, but the weather continued so 
excessively wel and the temperature low when the greater part of 
ine trees were in bloom, that the result is only partial crops. Apples 
with us are an average crop, the later kinds beiag much the best, 
although there is a fair crop on some of the earlier kinds, Cellini, 
Beanty of Kent, Cox's Pomona, Hawthornden, and Keswick Codlin, 
where somewhat sheltered, are abundant, and the same may be 
satd of Lord Satfield, Manks Codlin, and Stirling Castle. The 
latter is a greab favourite here, and should be in every collection, 
however limited. Dessert kinds, such as Reinette du Canada, 
Golden Harvey, Lord Burghley, Royat Russet, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Melon Apple, Pine-apple Russet, Court of Wick, Ribston Pippia, 
Golden Pippin, Kentish or Vaun's Pippin, Cockle Pippin, Duke of 
Devonshire, Pearaon’s Plate, Ladgemore Nonpareil, Wormsley Pippin, 
Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Sturmer Pippin, Brad- 
dick’s Nonpareil, Northern Spy, Claygate Pearmain, and Adams's 
Pearmain, are all bearing a few fruits, mostly on the sheltered side. 
i find that tho more exposed parts of the trees are casting their 
frmt, which, F think, must be owing to imperfect fertilisation. 
Pears are qtute an average, and promise, so far, to be very good. I 
notice full crops of Benrré Duhaume, Anna Nelis, B, Sterckmans, B. 
(’Amanhs, B. Goubalt, B. Diel, B. Leonie Clerc; a few on B. Bachelier, 
Bon Chrétien, Comte de Lamy, Conseilier de la Cour, Chanmontel, | 
Duchesse Angonuléme, Doyenné du Comice, Doyenné d’Eté, Eye- 
wood, anil Fondante de Ma ined, Josephine de Malines is the best 
late Pear grown here. Many other kinds are bearing a few fruita. 
Apricota are much under average. Plums are fair average crops, 
but cropping very much through the ravages of the Plum magrot. 
Peaches and Neetarines are very poor. Bush fruit abundant, but 
sadly damaged by the caterpillar in spite of ali means to keep it in 
check. Strawberries have been aime crop, bat wanting in favour. 
Filberts and Cob Nuts abundant and very promising, Cherries 
very good, Quincea and Medlars partial crops, Cider Apples are 
very thin indeed hereabouts.-—-THomas SHINGLES. 

Madresfield Court, Great Malvern.—The unusual cold- 
neas of the season up to the end of July, combined with an almost 
continual ramfall and little sun, haa had a most prejadieial effect on 
Trwit erops generally, and all kinds are here fully a month late, The 
bloom generally was good, Lut from the causes jnat mentioned it set 
imperfectly. Apples are very thin; Pears afair crop, very good here 
on walls and pyramids, but late. Apricots moderate ; Peaches and 
Nectarines a full crop, but great difficulty has been experienced in 
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keeping the trees clean. Pluma are a moderate crop; such kinds as 
Victoria, Rivers’s Prolific, and Magnum Bonum are bearing most 
freely. The best dessert kinds on walls are very thin. Bush fruits 
are a moderate crop, clean and fine ; Raspberries unusually good, 
Strawberries abundant, but small and lacking flavour. Nuts abun- 
dant ; Walnuts have nearly all dropped. Figs on walls are a fine 
crop, With a continuance of favourable weather, such as we are at 
Bay experiencing, there may be time for the late fruits to ripen, 
ut even under the beat of weather there will be neither the size nor 
quahty which we usually get in good scasons.—WiILLiam Cox. 


Hastnor Castle, Ledbury.—Fruit trees of all kinds in this 
locality up to the blooming period gave promise of abundant crops, 
but a continuance of cold rain and an absence of san during the time 
they were in flower paralysed the sap and washed the pollen into 

aste ; the regult is, partial crops of unperfectly fertilised Apples, 

ears, Plums, and Cherries. Amongst Apples we find the Old Kes- 
wick Codlin, Lord Suffield, Lord Grosvenor (a fine early kitchen 
Apple), Keklinville, and Hawthornden, bearing good crops. Ribston 
Pippin and other choice dessert kinds are thin, and cast their fruit. 
Pears on walls are plentiful, but very late. Jargonelle, Williams’s 
Bonu Chrétien, Fitmaston Duchess, Crassane, Beurré d’Amanlis, Passe 
Colnar, Belle de Nocl, Maréchal de la Cour, and Josephine de 
Malines, have requived thinning; the fruit is clean, and is now 
swelling nicely, The kinds of Plum usually grown on walls are a 
fair average crop, but standards and piraimids are still casting their 
fruit, the cold weather having been ao much against the stoning of 
oe set fruit. Apricots are about halfacrop; trees clean 
and free from weevil. Red and White Currants abundant, and very 
fme, Black Curranta injured by frost, and badly blighted. Rasp- 
berries plentiful, fine but deficient in flavour, Strawberries on high 
ground have been abundant: in low situations the flower-stems were 
injured by thecold rain, Withus, Paxton, President, and La Grosse 
Suerée have produced fair crops of fruit. Of late kinds, Oxonian, 
Elton, and Froemore Late Pine, are just coming in, and in the event 
oi the weather continuing fine, these useful old varieties will give a 
supply of fruit up to the end of the month, The Queen section have 
not done well Damsons and Nuts areca heavy crop, Sola heavy 
calcarcous loam, thoroughly drained, and well adapted for stone 
fruits, I have nearly overlooked Peaches and Nectarines, of which 
we have excellent crops. The trees are clean, free from blister, and, 
where lifted ast autumn, the foliage looks dark and healthy, Trees 
that were not lifted look pale, and show signs of having suffered. 
We use glass copings, 2 {6. wide, from the time the flowers begin to 
open until danger from spring frosts has passed away. Formerly, 
in better scasons than we have had of late, we had many blistered 
leaves and gouty shoots, bué the use of glass copings has completely 
stopped it, In this low-iying garden we are obliged to keep the roots 
within bounds, and lift every second year. Potatoes of all kinds arc 
badly affected with disease; three-fourths of the tubers of early 
kinds that we have taken up are tainted, and having been caught 
before they were ripe they are waxy and davourless, The disease 
first appeared under glass in March, when it attacked and destroyed 
fifteen lights of forced Potatoes. —W. CoLeman, 


| Drayton Manor, Tamworth.—Apples, Apricots, Pears, 
Cherries, and the best varieties of Plums are again a failure; but 
the following are exceptions, viz., Lord Suffield, Hawthornden, 
Northern Greening, ali varieties of Codlins, and also Worcester Pear- 
main, This variety will become a general favourite; it is evidently 
an Apple that may be reled on for a cropof mediim-sized handsome 
fruit. Dessert Apples generally are conspicuous by their absence. 
Pears are not quite so scarce as Apples; tho following are bearing 
fair crops on walls, viz., Beurré [tel, Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré 
Mapnifique, Brown Beurré, Baronne de Mello, and Glou Moreceau; on 
espaliera and pyramids — Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Marie Lonise, 
Beurré Clairgeau, Aston Town, and Seckel. All the ahove are pro- 
ducing satisfactory crops. I might especially mention Baronne ce 
Mello as being one of the best flavoured and surest croppers of all 
Peara on walls, 15 having never failed to furnish a first-class crop liere 
for the past fifteen years. Apricots are very light, and, what is much 
worse, the trees are dymg wholesale, young healthy trees too. 
Nurserymen, I fancy, may anticipate a brisk trade in these during 
the next planting season, as 1 believe the complaint to be general. 
Cherries have been very light, also Plums with the exception of 
Denyer’s Victoria, Kirke’s, and Green Gages on walls, which are 
good. Damsona are unusually abundant. Currants not quite so 
plentiful as usual. Strawberries and Raspberries good, but the 
former damaged by much rain and dull weather. Kitchen garden 
erops generally are looking well, but quite five weeks later than 
ustal.—O, Thoma. 


Crew Hall.—_aAlthough this has been a most exceptional and 
trying season, not only as regards the severity of the past winter and 
coldness ‘and lateness of the spring, but also az respects the cold, 


sunleas, and wet aummer which we have lately had, fruit on the 
whole in this district is rather above the average, but everything 1a 
a inonth later than usual, Should the remainder of the season be 
warm, dry, and otherwise favourable to the ripening of fruits, those 
which have atall to ripen may be aa good in quality and quantity as 
the average of seasons, otherwise much will be small and unripened. 
Qwing to the absence of frost at the time when fruif trees were in 
bloom and the fruit setting, trees in situations sheltered from cold 
winds, as ours are, had a large quantity on them, but the anbsequent 
cold temperature and excessive wet caused much of the fruit to fall. 
Still there is rather more than an average crop of Apricots and 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries are average crops, 
and of Damsons we have had the largest crop which we have 
had for several years, a circumstance which in this county 18 
Important, a3 they are very largely crown. We have had plentiul 
erops of Nuts, and good crops of all small fruits except Strawberries. 
These blosgomed and fruited well, butthe heavyrains caused many, 
both of the growing and ripe fruit, to rot; therefore the crop has 
heen lega in quantity and inferior in quality to what it would have 
been had the weather been favourable. It was also very late in 
ripening. In exposed situations Black Currants are scarce, the cold 
Winds having injured them. Wall fruita with a few exceptions are 
good average erops but late, and will require a fine dry autumn to 
ripen well. The kinds of fruita which I have found to do best out- 
oi-doors this season are: Peaches—Hale’s Early, Dr, Hogs, Alexandra 
Noblesse, Dymond, Violette Hative, Sulhamstead, Prince of Wales, 
and Stirling Castle; Nectarines~—River’s Grange, Hlruge, Lord Napier, 
and Wiolette Hative: FPlaums—Victoria, [Kirke’s, ‘Siavly Orleans, 
Thornhill’s Seedling (a loeal kiad), and Green Gage; Pears—Cttron 
des Carmes, Jargoneie, Louise Bonne, Marie Louise, Winter Melis, 
Glow Morcean, Winter Doyenné, Josephine de Malines ; Apples— 
Irish Feach, Lord Suffield, Keswick Codiin, Hawthornden, Worcester 
Pearmain, Minchall Crab, Cox’s Pomona, Catshead, Dumelow’s 
seedling, and Ribston Pippin; Strawherries—Keen’s, Wicomtesse 
Héricart de Thury, President, James Veitch, and President de la 
Cour.— W. WaITaRER. 

Witley Court, Stourport.—This is, doubtless, one of the 
taoat unfavourable seasons ou record as regards frat culture. In 
apite of the profuse blossom which we had upoao all kinds of trees, 
the froctification lacked vigour, the embryo fruits falling in showers. 
Apricots are very partial, many trees suffering from the low state 
of the ground temperature, whole branches in many instances dying 
of, Plums are in many instances heavily cropped. Damsons arc 
bearing abundant crops, and so are such kinds as Victoria, Rivera's 
Early Prolific, and the Pershore. Belgian Purple and Prince Eng!le- 
bert are also two of the most reliabie of Ploms for all seasons, 
and they are bearing freely this year. Prince of Wales, Jefferson, and 
Denniston’s Superb are also carrying good crops, Peaches and Nec- 
farines have sutfered much from curl, many trees being quite killed, 
or so disigured as to warrant removal, Apples are partial, and the 
trees, 80 far, are Taking wnisatisiactory growth. To mention parti- 
cular sorts that are bearing crops this season would be somewhat in- 
vidious, as they are generally bad. Pears, although more plentiful, 
are by no means satisfactory, and DT fear, except we lave 4 particn- 
larly long and favourable autumn, that their quality will be bat in- 
different. Amongst those that are bearing the largest erops are 
Willkams’s Bon Chrétten, Autumn Bergamot, Beurré Bose, Beurre 
VArembere, Beurré sterckman’s, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Maréchal 
dela Cour, Marie Louise, Seckel, Hergamotte d’Esperen, and Uvedale’s 
St. Germam. Cherries are very partial and poor in quality. Goose- 
berries are under the average, but they are good in quality and the 
plants are healthy. Black Currants are a poor crop, and the bushes 
are much bishted. Red Currants are an average crop. Raspberries 
abundant, Amonget the best are Prince of Wales, Fastolf, and Ant- 
werp (red). Mulberries arc heavily cropped ; Walnuts a failure ; 
Filberta abundant. Strawberries have been plentiful and of fair 
quality considering the wet weather. Such as were supported on 
branches coloured best, and were free from slugs, which are so 
troublesome this season. The best cropping kinds are Fresident, 
Pioneer (a fine early kind), British Queeu, Lucas, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Dr. Hoge, and James Veitch.—J. WrstLanp, 


Downtan Castle, Ludlow. — The fruit crop, taken as a 
whole, presents in this neighbourhood a fair average, taken in com- 
parison with that of former years. Although the late frosts which 
marked the termination of an unusually cold and backward spring 
destroyed fo some extent the very favourable anticipations which 
had been forined concerning the Apple crop, nevertheless there is 
every reason to believe that in this district at least the harvest of 
cider Apples will be fully up to the average. A late spring, and an 
almost suniesa summer hare had the effect of leaving this, in common 
with ali other fruit crops, fully a month later than usual. Buah 
fruits of all kinds havo been excellent. Currants, black, red, and 
white, have borne in this neighbourhood unusually heavy eropa, The 
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same remark applies to Gooseberries ; while the crop of Raspberries 
has been far above the average. OF wall fruity there are fair crops 
of Pears, Plums, Cherries, and Apricots, Peaches (outdoor), as might 
have been expected from the character of the season, will not be 
good, The crop of Filberts promises to be the best that has been 
know for many years ; but the Walnut crop in this neighbourhood 
is a complete failure. Strawberries were very lata, and though most 
kinds set well, the excessive wet had a very injurious effect upon the 
utipe fruit, causing great numbers to rot before attaining maturity. 
The soil which predominates in this district is a stiff clayey loam, of 
no great depth, resting on a foundation of dark sandstone. The 
fruit garden at Downton slopes gently to the south, and is partially 
protected from the north, The principal kinds of Apples grown here 
are Blenheim Orange, Mére de Ménacc, Northern Greening, Worm- 
sley Pippin, Keswick Codlin, and Devoushire Red, Of Apricots, 
which are good where protected, we grow Moor Park, Breda, and 
Kaisha. Of Nectarines we grow the Murray, Downton, aud Hlruge. 
Of Peaches, the Noblesse, Royal George, Early Aifred, and Barring- 
ton,—C, SLADE, 


NORTH MIDLAND DIVISION. 


south Rutland.—t ith some very few exceptions only my own 
orchard trees and those of my neie¢hbours have suffered, more or less, 
from the unfavourable state of the weather during the spring and 
early summer months, <A season more promising at first [ can 
scarcely recali, buf a change came over the trees when they ought 
to have been setting their fruit, and the dire effects of protracted 
wet and cold were soon palnfulily exhibited, Apples that ure here 
usually counted by hundreds will seareely be counted by tens: the 
healthiest tree [ have is one whoge name I do uot know: 1 belongs 
to the class of culinary Apples, of which Cox’s Pomona is one, and 
io which it bears a resemblance, only it has not its brilliancy of 
colour. The leaves are large, of a-dark green colour, and plossy ; 
the sheots are strong and vigorous, and they are pale green, and 
soraewhat glaucoug at the pointe: itis a large Apple, and of better 
favour than Cox's. krish Peach Apple has suffered but little, and 
hag nearly its complement of iruit; Blenheim Orange, Rutland 
Foundling, Waltham Abbey Seedling, and Cellini, can boast of a 
few Apples here and there to be seen among the branches; but of 
the rest most have not a single fruit, and some are almost leaf- 
lesa, such as Court Pendn Plat, Cox's Pomona, Orange, some of the 
Pearmaius, Bess Pool, Reinette du Canada, and Wyken, Keddle- 
atone, dnd Rubsten Pippins. Of Pears, those that have defied the 
weather here are Beurré Diel, Winter Nelis, Swan's Hes, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Williams's Bon Chrétien, and Doyeuné Boussoch, most 
on south or weat walls; Glou Morecan and Josephine de Malinea have 
very slender crops ; Marie Louise seems to have suffered most of ali, 
Plums in general have done well. I have three sorts that are loaded 
with froit, Rivers’s Karly Prolific, Dennisten’s Superb, and one that 
I have named tie Zulu, about which I hepe to tell you more when 
the fruit ripens. Rivers’s Early Favourite and his Autumn Compote, 
Jefferson, Washmeton, Guthrie’s late Green Gage, THamond, and 
Pringe of Wales, have nearly their usnal amount of fruit ; Green and 
Purple Gage hang rather thin on the trees. Daimsons are very plenti- 
ful, and so are Filberts and small Nuts, but Walouta will be very 
scarce. Cherries have not been so plentiful as usual with us. Qur 
soil is light and well drained. The rain would have done us no harm 
bad the sol been sufficiently warmed by the suu's rays,—B, 8, 


Belvoir Castle, Grantham,—aA late season, by retarding 
the hloasoming of fruit trees, is often a favourable one in regard to 
crops; but the pregent gseagonis altogether an exception to the above 
rule. The season is the latest T ever remember, and the failure of 
anything ike satisfactory crops of fraibie general in this district. Our 
orchards are on the Jower Lias clay, the surface modified in a degree 
by cultivation, but in its compact form still within reach of the roots 
of fruit trees. The cold and wet weather has therefore operated 
most injuriausly on the trees, checking root action, and causing a 
very isir show of bloggome to falloff. The Apple crop is the worst 
T can remernber, a few trees near buildings alone bearing satisfactory 
crops. Hardy and delicate kinds have suffered equally, and the 
foliage is yellow and unhealthy, giving rise to apprehensions as to 
the succeeding year’s crops, The above remarks apply to our 
orchards, Within the walled garden, wher: the soil has heen made, 
a better state of things exists. Pears on wally are bearing fairly well 
—the ripening of the fruit is another matter. We have Beurrd 
d'Hté, Jargouelle, and Williams’s Bon Chrétien with good crops ; 
Beutré d'Amanlis, Beurré Superfin, Beurré Supréme, Josephine de 
Malines, Knight's Monarch, Shobden Court, andl Doyenné Bouagoch 
showing a fair promise of fruit. Apricots are about an average crop, 
but will not be ripe until September according to present appear- 
ances, Peach trees on south walla were seriously injured by March 
Winds, and though struggling into growth will never fatrly recover. 


Wall Plums are thin ; some standard trees of Orleans, Prince Engle- 
bert, and Winesour are heavily laden. Morello Cherries on pre- 
pared soil are much blighted, but will afford a partial crop. Straw- 
berries have suffered much from the frequent heavy showers, or the 
crop would have been abundant. Kaspberries are anfliciently pro- 
ductive, and Currants have produced moderately good results, 
Gooseberries are thin: tha latenesa of all these fruits is remarkable, 
Frogmore Late Pine Strawherry will probably prolong the supply 
cat Saptember.—_W. Ineram. 


Cole Orton Hall, Ashby de la Zouche.—Apples and 
Pears bloomed and set well, but owing to the wet, cold weather, 
they have nearly all dropped off. The soil was so cold thatthe trees 
had not energy sufficient to support the fruit. Strawberries pro- 
mised to be very plentiful, but the greater part damped off at the 
flower stalk after they were half grown, and what did ripen were 
not well-flavoured. Of Cherries we have a few on walls of good 
quehty, but they are a thin crop generally. Plums here and in the 
immectiate neighbourhood are a poor crop, but in some places they 
are plentiful. Peaches and Nectarines are a fair erop, but I fear 
they will never ripen, Small frurts of all sorts are plentiful, except 
Haspbervies, but they are rather small, Figs are very plentiful, but 
I doubt they will never come to perfection, Apricots are very scarce, 
but good erops of them may be found in the district. Of Ruts we 
have halfacrop, This year has been most disappointing and disas- 
trous. Harly in the season every one thought we should have a great 
fruit year, The trees were like nosegays, so plentiful were the bles- 
sams, but nothing could withstand such weather as we have bad,— 
M. HENDERSON. 


Aswarby Park, Folkingham.—The soil here is a cold, 
heavy, black loam, resting on strong blue clay full of water. Out 
of about fifty varieties of Apples Lord Suffield ig the only one that . 
is carrying a full crop. Orchards that ought to have produced from 
200 t0 800 pecks of Apples will not yield more than from 20 to 50 
pecks. Peaches and Nectavines are a complete failure, They locked 
well up to the last week in June, when they were struck with some 
blight that completely paralysed the trees. They shed their foliage 
in two days, leaving nothing but the fruit on the trees, and in leas 
than a week the whele of the fruit fell of, and most of the trees 
seemed to be three parts killed, and some of them are quite dead. 
OF Apricots and Figs we have full crops, Of Pears the following 
varieties are bearing nearly full crops, viz, British Queen, Princess 
Royal, Broom Park, Hacon’s Incomparable, Althorp Craszane, 
Beurré de Picquery, Glou Morcean, Knight’s Monarch, Winter Nelis, 
Beurré Bose, Crassane, Basiner, Marie Louise d’Ucele, Joly de 
Booneau, and Ne Plus Meuris, fStrawherries have been a most 
almndaut crop but deficient In flavour. Our varicties are Keen's 
needling, Garibaldi (true), Sir Joseph Paxton, and Eritish Queen. 
OF Gooseberries, Red Currants, and Black Currants we have fall 
crops, and the fruit is very jarge. Dlums and Walnuts area failure, 
—RicHarp NIsnet, 

Lenton Hall, near Nottingham.—We are two miles from 
Nottingham in a south-westerly direction, and we occupy an eleva- 
tion equal to that of Nottingham Castle. Our soil is mixed, as we 
are on the edge of a ‘'fanlt;” one part, that lying towards Wollston 
and Nottingham, is hght, on the Nottmvham sandstone: the other 
strong, viz., that lying towards Derby and the Trent, The gardemis 
on both soils; the orchard on the strong exclusively. We are well 
sheltered by trees on all sides. In the orchard Apples are a poor 
crop on oll and high trees, but younger and lower ones are growing 
and bearing fairly. The same remarks apply to Pears. Plums area 
fair crop. Damsons not ao good. Of Walnuts we have comparatively 
none ; but Gobnuts area good erop. Apricots are a fair crop, and 
the same may be said of Peaches and Nectarines. Flums, too, are 
a fair crop on both walls and bushes. Pears on walls are poor, but a 
fair crop ou pyramids and bushes. Gooseberries and Raspberries are 
fili crops. Strawberries good; but deficient in flavour, Black 
Currants poor; they became honeydewed and fell of heavily before 
they were quite ripe, Hed and White Currants are a fair crop. In 
short, our fruit crop is on the wacle moderate,—N, H. Powna ct, 


Thoresby, Ollerton.—oOf Apricots we have about half a crop, 
and of Apples very few; Pears are au average crop. Of the finer 
sorts of Plums we have not many, but Damsons and. Mirabelies sre 
fair average crops. Geooseberries are plentiful and fine. Straw- 
berries abundant and the fruit large. Currants—Hed, White, and 
Black—are plentiful. Raspberries abundant and fine. Filberts, 
being in a sheltered situation, are plentiful. Of small fruits in 
general we have good crops in this neighbourhood,—A, HENprrsox, 

Wolbeck, Worksop.—aApricots are an average crop. Peaches 
and Nectarmes under average, but the trees are very healthy. Of 
Pears we have very few indeed ; and of Apples scarcely any. Pinms 
are very fine. Morello Cherries a partial crop; and of other varie- 
ties we have very few. Strawberries are plentiful, Godseberriés, 
Raspberries, and Currants are under the average.—R, Cann, 
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‘Chilwell, Notts.—We have upwarda of 90 acres of - fruit 
orehards, mainly Apples; but we have also a good many Pears and 
a few Phima and Damascenes, This season is undoubtedly the 
worat a8 regards fruit culture which we have experienced for many 
years. iipples are a complete failure; during the whole time they 
were in bloom the blossom, which was exceedingly abundant and 
very fine, waa subjected to a daily downpour of rain, which reduced 
the cluatera of bloom to so many decaying maases like tufts of wet 
hay. The only exceptions to this state of affairs are the Russian or 
Duchess of Oldenburg and Walker’s Summer Broading, which are 
eters iat erops. The former variety rarely if ever fatls to bear, 
even When auch sorts as Keswick, Domine, and the Barton Free 
Bearer anecumb. If fear we have no prospect for next year, most of 
the trees being so covered with caterpillars that they have hardly an 
entire leaf-on them, and present the appearance of having suffered 
from a severe frost. Pears vary a good deal; some of the earlier and 
hardier vavieties are bearing fair crops, whilst on the later corts 
there are none, Those which show the best are Early Crawford, 
Hessle, Beurré d’Amaciis, and Grey Beurré. Ploms are very searce 
‘with the exception of Victorias, which are from one-third to half a 
crop, Damascenes are a goed half crop. Small fruits, such as 
-Gooseberries, Currants, and. Raspberries, are very good; but the 
two former have been stripped of every vestige ci foliage by the 
Gooseberry caterpillar, Of Peaches we have none, and but few 
Apricots. Wall Pears are fair cropain mest situations, ~ I suppose 
the day is not far distant when we sbLall see our walls devoted te 
good Pears instead of second-rate Peaches, which are so often a 
failure, and these latter will take ther legitimate place in the 
orchard house, where one may always count on a crop and seldom 
af ever be disappointed.—-ALrrep H. Praxsow. 


Attingham, Shrewsbury.—Fruit of all descriptions is from 
three weels to a month late, Apricots are a full crop, though small, 
and a good many are falling off now; the trees have lost several 
large branches, and some have died altogether, Peaches and Nec- 
tarimes are an average crop; the trees suffered greatly from curl 
and bhater in the spring, but they are growing freely now. Plums 
are a full crop (especially Damsons, Victoria, and Diamond), except 
(recn Gages, which are very thin. Apples are about an average 
crop; of some kinds we have a heavy crop, while others are very 
thin; Hing of the Pippins, Winter Greenmg, Brabant Bellfiower, 
Keswick Codlin, Yellow Ingestrie, Norfolk Beefing, Hawthorndea, 
and two others of which I do not know the names, are bearing the best 
crops with us this year, Amongst Pears, Green Yair, Comte de 
Lamy, Althorp Crassane, Beurré Superfin, Hessle, and Glou Morceau 
are the best bearers with us this year, though Glou Morceau is very 
much spotted with black fungus, (rooseberries and Black Currants 
area very small crop; the bloom was destroyed by the severe weather 
which oceurred about the middie.of April Of Red and White Cur- 
rants ami Raspberries we have good crops. Strawhberrics have been 
plentiful, thongh great quantities have rotted without ripening 
through so. little sunshme.; consequently, they have been compara- 
tively flavourless. The soil in this garden ts loam resting on gravel, 
—G. Prardox, 

Bloxholm Hall, Sleaford.—Ffruit crops in thig locality are 
with few exceptions much under the nverage. Apples, Pears, Plums, 
and Cherries blossomed well and promiaed to be abundant, but with 
the exception of Keawick Codlin, Warner's King, Manks Codhn, Cel- 
fini, and Downton Fippin, which are bearing fair crops, all sorts 
are a fsilure. Pears on walls are a fair crop, but on pyramids and 
standards there are very few, Plums altogether are scarce; Cher- 
ries a failure. Apricots where protected a fair crop, but the loss of 
branches on young and old trees alike has been great, and in some 
cases the trees have been killed outright, Peaches are a fair crop 
where protected with Frei Domo, but their leaves are much blis- 
tered. Ga es have been an abuudant crop, but many rotted 
through excessive wet. Raspberries are abundant. Gooseberries a 
fair crop; Black, Red, and White Currants rather under average, 
but fair crops. Nuts are abundant, but Ido not think they will ripen 
unlesa we have better weather,—D, Lumspery, 


Osmaston Manor, Derby.-—Apples, Pears, Apricots, Phung, 
‘Damsons, and Cherries sara but medium crops hereabouts ; Straw- 
berries, Raspherries, Gooseberries, and Red and Black Currants 
heavy crops ; Peaches, Nectarines, and Figs are only grown indoors, 
Of Walnuts we have none, and Filberts are not grown in this 
district, The sou here ig almost all gravel, and to grow fruit well 
‘clay should be used to co-operate with it. The following are the 
‘ best fruits for this district . Pears—Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of 
‘Jersey, Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Gansel’s Bergamot, Comte de 
’ Lamy, Beurré d’Aremberg, Easter Beurré, Winter Nelis, Glou Mov. 
-eedu, Paase Colmar, and Jargonelle. Apples (cessert}—Court Pendu 
Plat, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Gravenstein, Ribston Pippin, Sinrmer 
Fippin, Margaret, Fearn’s Pippin, aud others; kitechen—Blenheim 
Tippin, Cox’s Pomona, Hawthornden (both old and uew), Keawick 


_ blight, 


Codiin, Manks Codlin, Northern Greening, Dumelow’s Seedling, 
Warner's King, Waltham Abbey, Lord Suffield, Minchall Crab, and 
ethera. Cherries—Eiton, May Duke,. Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, 
Bigarreau. Napoleon, and others, . Pluams--Blue Gage, Green Gage, 
Cowa Golden Drop, Dove Bank, Kirke’s, Jefferaon’s, Victoria, and 
Washington, Black Currants—Naples, Warner’s Grape and Victoria. 
Gooseberries— Warrington and Crown Bob.—J. Booru, 


SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 


Badminton, Chippenham.—Fruit crops in this neighbour- 
hood are, general speaking, very unsatisfactory, the quantity being 
light and the quality poor. With us Apricots are quite a failure, 
and the trees seem to lose a good many branches, Peaches and Necta- 
rines out-of-doors, except in very sheltered spots, have but iittle fruit 
on them; Hivera’s Orange Nectarine is an exception, being first-rate 
both in fruit and fehage. Apples are scarce and the trees very much 
blighted. Pears, on the other hand, are a fair crop and very healthy ; 
likewise Plums. Smail fruits have been abundant and good, Currants 
and Gooseberries particularly so. The contmued wet spoiled many 
Strawherries, but the crop was good. The Gooseberry caterpillar has 
Inade gad havoc m many gardens around this part, many of the trees 
being entirely stripped of foliage.—WiILLLam Nasu. 


Moreton, Dorchester.—Fruit crops in thia district are on 
the whole tolerably good, but much in want of warm, sunny weather, 
We are fully three weeka later than usual, Peaches on walls, where 
they received some shght protection until Jume, are bearing fair 
crops, but unlesa we get some warm, sunny weather they will be very 
late In npening and will be deficient in flavour. In orchard-houses 
crops are good and the iruitfine. Plums are a fair crop, best where 
the situation is high and dry. Pears are good on walls, but very 
hehton espaliers and pyramids, Figs good, Apples are very light, 
and wiat fruits we have are very amail: all trees blossomed well but 
did not set, owing to the low temperature and moisture-saturated 
atmosphere at the time of flowering. Onur best sorts are Blenheim 
Pippin, Hawthornden, Tom Put, Keswick Codlin, and Sturmer 
Pippin, Strawherries have been a good erep, and the frit fine, but 
lacking flavour, and Tany eorted: Raspberries good and fine. 
Currants of all kinds good. Gooscherrics generally thin, owing to 
bullfinches destroying the buds in spring, Since the lst of June we 
have had 11°68 in. of rain.—D, UPuint4 


mherborne Castle.—Fruit crops in this neighbourhood are in 
avery unsatisfactory condition though all kinds bloomed and set 
well, Apples are thin and much disfigured, and the trees are in a 
very unhealthy state, Pears are an average crop. Apricots are 
thin and very late, none yet ripe, Moreilo Cherries are about half 
acrop, but very good. Peaches aud Neetarines on walle are about 


.a third of a erop; both fruit and wood are very backward, and I] 


fear neither will ripen flus season. Plums are a complete failure. 
Of small fruits, Gooseberries were all cut off by frost ; Currants very 
plentiful but much blighted; Strawberries and Raspherriea very 
plentiful, but much injured by wet; Nuts are plentiful in some 
places. —VW¥. G. PRAGN ELL, 

Carciew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall.—Plums are 


abont half a crop, but I doubt if many will ripen. Harly Cherries 
are a fair crop, Morellos third of crop. Apples are a fair crop, but 


. the uit seemshkely to be small. Pears with us are better than usual. 


OH Peaches aud Nectarines we have fruit enough where the trees are 
healthy, buf asa rule the latter are much blighted. Strawberries 
have becn an average crop, but indifferent in flavour. Gooseberries 
heavy and fruit fine. Currants, Red, White, and Black, also good. 
Raspherries good. The Apple crop in this neighbourhood is a very 
short one, and the treés in exposed situations are much blasted by a 
south-westerly gale which we had about three weeks ago, Small 
trutts have been generally good, but all and everything very late and 
out of seagson,—-GEo, PALMER, 


Powderham Castle, EHxeter.—The Aprieot crop here is 
rather above the average, but the trees have ted back very much, 
and some are quite gone. Phums on walls are very thin, and we have 
none on standards. Marly Cherrics were a full crop, but they were 
much damaged by the incessant rains; Moreilos are under the ave- 
rage, many having fallen off during the stoning period; Kentish thin. 
Peaches and Nectarines are average crops; the foliage suffered much 
from cold during the spring; Ihave seen many trees in this neigh- 
bourhood a total wreck from cold and aphides this season. Of eee eg 
most varieties are very thin, but of Kine of the Pippins and Cellini 
we have abundance. Feara are under the average, but we havea 
eoot crop of Williams’s Bon Chrétien both on wall and bush trees, 
Currants, Red and White excellent: Black sulfered much from 
Gooseberries under the average, the buds having been 
destroyed by sriall birds in winter, Raspberries very good. Straw- 
berries abundant and very fine, both early and late; Marquis of 
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Brittany, Lucas, Alice Maude, and Elton Pine very good ; the latter, 
planted on borders with different aspects, has produced a good late 
supply ; James Veitch was very fine, but inferior in quality, Fil- 
Lerts and Nuts abundant; Walnuts under the average. Soil a light 
sandy loam.—D, C. PowEL, 


EKillerton, Hxeter.—aApricots here are under the average ; 
Plums on walls over the average, scuree on pyramids, Cherries under 
the average, and trees blighted. Peaches and Nectarines an average 
crop on young trees, cld trees much injured, Apples very scarce 
generally, Pears an average crop on walls, scarce on pyramids. 
mail fruits such as Raspherries very fine and plentiful. Red and 
White Currants and Gooseberries good crop, Black Currants muth 
blighted and scarce. Strawberries an average crop. Nuts plentiful ; 
Walnuta searce. All fruits very backward ; Peaches and Nectarines 
not begun to swell after stoning,—Jno. GARLAND, 


Clevelands, Lyme Regis.—The year 1874 ig one of the most 
fickle and unprecedented on record as far ag fruit culture is concerned, 
The extremely rainy and foery weather experienced for the last six or 
elght months las necessarily told seriously on fruit prospects, In 
the early part of the season all fruit trees presented unusually 
promising prospects. The trees being well set with blossom buds, 
and the season at least three weeks later than usual, hopes were 
entertained of a fine fruit crop, But alas! when the Apples, Pears, 
and Plums were in bicom, we were enveloped in fog and rain, which 
caused moat of the blessoms to rotand decay on the trees, and the 
few that did set mostly dropped off afterwards, so that the erop of 
Apples, Pears, and Plums is much below the average in most places, 
Peach and Nectarine trees have also suffered, the foliage being injured, 
and the crop of fruits poor and deficient. indoors they are all that 
could be desired, thus showing the advantage of growing such frnita 
under glass. Bush irmt, except Currants, are plentiful, but small, 
and suffering from extreme moisture, Strawberries have been 
plentiful, but, like most other fruits, are deficient in flavour. Walnuts 
are scarce, Hedge Nuts plentiful.--H. Moxne, © 


—s 
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Abney Hall, Cheadle.—Small fruits, such as Strawberries, 
Raspberries, and Red and Black Currants, have been very good crops. 
Strawherries during the wet time when they were fit to gather were 
unsatistactory, but embracing favourable opportunities we have got 
a full supply ; Lucas and President are the two best sorts we haye. 
Of Black Curranta I never had a better crop, and the same may be 
sald of Red Currants. Of Raspberries we shall also have plenty, 
and they are very good in quality. Gooseberries, just ripening, are 
good, both as regards crop and quality. Pears with me are hetter 
than Apples, the latter being very thin imdeecd. A neighbour, who 
18a large grower, tells me that with him Apples are better than 
Pears ; the Lord Grosvenor Apple is carrying fine crops. ‘Victoria 
Piums and Darnsons are full crops, but this season I doubt if they 
will ripen satisfactorily. Morello Cherries, foo, are very late; we 
have had them ripe before this in former years, and, now they are 
just changing colour.—Rozsgrt MacKxILan, 


Waterdale, St. Helen’s.—Fruit crops around here generally 
ate good, but three weeks late. Peaches and Nectarines on walls, 
that have received ordinary protection, are good, and alsu Apricots, 
Pears are a good erop, except some of the tender sorts, Choice sorts 
of Apples are very thin, but the hardier varieties, such as Creenings, 
Lord Suffield, Hawthornden, Manks and Keswick Codlin, are well 


loaded. Morello Cherries are good, hut other sorts thin. Damsons. 


i never saw better; other Plums an average crop. Gongseberrics and 
Red Currants are fatr crops. Black Currants promised to he good, 
but dwindled away. Raspberries are an excellent crop. Owing to the 
cold, damp season, Strawberries neither set nor ripened well: Sir 
Joseph Paxton, however, seemed to defy both wet and cold; he has 
far outrivalled all the others, both as regards quality and quantity ; 
President comes msecond best.—Jamus SMITH. 


Haigh Hall, Wigan.—Fruit crops in this locahty are below 
tie average. Stone fruits are never good here, The gardens are 
greatly exposed to the east wind, and the soil is a poor, hungry, 
adhesive loam which seems to retain too much mgisture, Fruit trees 
eraw well but seldom ripen their wood. The brilliant sunshine of 
Tast antumn, however, ripened the wood fairly well. All fruit trees 
blossomed abundantly and strongly this spring, and, being late, 
expectations of a good fruit crop were entertained; but the econ- 
tinuous low temperature, absence of sunshine, and the very heavy 
rainfall during the months of May, June, and July, destroyed the 
bright expectationa of spring. Insect pests have been more 
nimnercus than usual; evidently they fouudl a safe hiding place 
during the late severe winter, Apples arc a very poor crop; Cellini, 
Lord Suffield, Keswick Codiin, Yorkshire Greening, and Small’s 
Admirable are the beat, Pearson south walls are above an average; 


Easter Beurrd, Beurré Diel, Marie Louise, and Glou Morceau are the 
best, Cherries are a failure except Morellos, which are an average 
crop. Of Plums we have searcely any. Goaseberries area plentiful 
but small, and suffering from caterpillar, many of the bushes being 
quite leafless. Strawberries are. plentiful but small and deficient ia 
fiavonr; Duc de Malakof, Black Prince, Vicomtesse Hericart de 
Thury, and Helipse are the best. Black Currants are searce, Red 
Currants and Raspberries very good.—ANDREW JAMIESON, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Gunton Park, Norwich.-—Apricots here are thin except 
where planted in very sheltered situations. Amongst Pears we have 
rood crops of Victoria, Rivers’a Early Prolific, Angelina Burdett, 
-ond’s Seedling, Prince Englebert, and Kirke’s; other varieties are 
very thin, Of Bigarrean Napoleon and Black Hawk Cherries we have 
good crops ; Morellos cracked and are useless. Peaches and Nectarines 
ure bad, and the trees are killed, or nearly so, in many places, 
Those under Frigi Domo set good crops, but were afterwards ruined 
by east winds, which commenced in the latter part of April and con- 
tinned till the middle of May ; every leaf blistered and turned black. 
Of somekinds of Appies we have heavy crops, but many sorts are fruit- 
less. Amongst Pears we have good crops of Williams's Bon Chrétien, 
Wiuter Nelis, Josephine de Malines, Count de Lamy, Louise Bonne, 
Reurré Diel, Beurré Bose, Beurré Bachelier, Glau Morcean, Passe 
Colmar, and Bergamot d’Esperen, but Marie Louise and other good 
sorts are without a single fruit. Raspberries are a fine erop, Goose- 
berries an average crop. Red and Black Currants abundant, Straw- 
berries have been unusually tine, the crop heavy, and the fruit very 
large. On our em, a sandy loam, the following varieties succeed 
best, vig., Sir Harry, Sir Joseph Paxton, Sir Charles Napier, Vicom- 
tease Eléricart de Thury, President, Amateur, and President de la 
Cour; the last distmet and good, Crimson Queen, Lucas, Dr. Hoge, 
British Queen, and James Veitch do not crop freely on this sx. 
Filberia are a heavy crop. Walnuts thin and very late, 1879 will 
be remembered as a year of slugs, as well as of absence of sunshine, 
and for rain and low temperature. The slugs cleared off first 
aowings of Beet, French Beans, Lettuces, Cauliflowers, Brussels 
sprouts, &c., completely ; after using as preventives lime, soot, wood 
ashes, &c., all to no purpose, we were obliged to catch and kill, 
Our plan was to lay down Cabbage leaves over night, and send two 
men the first thing in the morning to pick up the slugs. One man 
meked up LOGO in one hour anda half, We followed up the ahove 
system for upwards of a month, all over the garden, keeping the 
Strawberry bers free from them in the same way; a0 we had com- 
paratively no slug-eaten Strawberries, which is saying a great deal 
such a season as this.—W, Anan, 


Cossey Park, Norwich.—Apricots here are a good crop, 
Plams an average one. Cherries good. Peaches and Nectarimes 
thin. Apples and Pears average crops. Small fruits excellent. Nuts 
an average crop. Kaspherries very cood.—H. Buorpery. 


Wolverstonue Park, Ipswich, — With the exception of 
Strawberries and bush fruits the present season is the worst as re- 
gars frnit crops that I ever remember, for not only are the more tender 
kinds almost a total failure, but even Apples and Pears are unable to 
make any headway. The latter although plentiful enough are no 
larger than they generally are at the end of June, and therefore, 
should they even swell rapidly now, they are sure to be hard-grained 
and poor in quality through the severe check which they have already 
undergone, as no fruit suffers so quickly in this way as that of the 
Pear. Apples are very variable, gome sorte carrying good crops, and 
others none at all) The best with us are Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Cox's Pomona, and Keswick Codlin. Cherries, althongh they ap- 
peared to set well, mostly dropped during the period of atanmg, and 
the few that remained have aplit and rotted, owing to the excessive 
rainfall ; but Morellos being later have escaped, and what few there 
are promise to be large and five. Plums on walls are very thin in- 
deed, but on standards there is a full crop, the best being the 
Victoria and Prince Englebert, the former of which is a very sure 
cropper. Dainsens are not much grown about here, but Buillace 
trees are laden, so mauch so that their branches are quite bent down, 
Figs promised to be good, but the cold and wet have caused nearly 
all to fall; and as to Apricots, the trees in most places are mere 
wrecks without hope of recovery. Ours, although fruitless, are not 
so bad, and, if we get a fine autumn, will again cover most of the gaps. 
Peaches and Nectarines hare improved greatly of late, but the fruit 
isin a very stunted condition, and covered with gum spots. Straw- 
berries have rottect a good deal, and have lacked flavour, but Kaap- 
berries have been good and in the greatest abundance, as are also 
Gooseberries and Currants. The soil here is light, resting om sand 
and gravel, and in ordinary seasons suitg all kinds of fruits, except 
Applea and Pears on the Quince, for which it is too dry.—uJ. 
SHEPPARD. 
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. Hardwicke House, Bury St. Hdmunds.—tIn general 
terms fruit crops are a failure, though never did they promise to be 
better than they did early in spring, The trees were healthy beyond 
the average of seasons, the bloom alnmdant and strong, and tbe 
season abnormally late. The latter especially almost ensured a 
crop oi the later flowering fruits, such as Applea, and the hopes 
of prowers ran high; but moat of these have been dashed to the 
ound with the showers of embryo fruits until hardly any are left, 
he Apricots were the first to suffer, and they have suffered most, 
Not only are the majority of the trees bare of fruit, but the trees 
themselves have perished in whole or in part. Never within the 
range of an experience of over thirty years have I seen such crucl 
slaughter among the Apricot trees. ‘The walla are terribly disfigured 
or wholly bare. Peaches set well, and soon after suffered semi- 
devouring from aphides, that came upon them like locusts, and 
devoured them almost as rapidly and completely. Still we have a 
fair aprinkling of fruit left, which may ripen if we are favoured 
with some forcing autumnal weather before winter. The wood is 
also growing fast where the aphides were summarily dealt with and 
destroyed ai once. Plums are scarce on the whole, though here 
and there our standards are well laden, whilst almoat everywhere 
the walls are hare or nearly so. We have hada good crop of early 
Cherries, most of which, however, were split and ruined by the rain; 
while Morellos are thin. Pears are specially capricious, and this 
unevenness of crop seems to depend far more on locality than variety, 
in some places and positions there is a good crop of most sorts; in 
others, few or none, Pears, however, will, on the whole, be the 
best crop of the season, a fact which it is not difficult te explain, as 
Apples, which flowered considerably later, have dropped and 
dropped until there are hardiy any left. The trees have also been 
severely attacked with a sort of mildew or brown rust, which has 
iven them a most stunted, unhealthy appearance, On no variety 
ere, nor any form of tree, have we a full crop of Apples this season. 
One of the most curious facts in relation to this is that the Apples 
have not been wrecked by the frost but rather washed off by the 
rain; but of course this could hardly have been the case had the 
fruit been properly set. Walnuts are scarce, and wood Nuta and 
Fiberts plentiful. Our bush fruits hare also been a capital crop of good 
quality, aud Strawberries a heavy crop, but the flavour was washed 
out by the rain and a great portion of the crop rotted. In low-lying 
gardens tauch of the crop was flooded, coated over with mud, 
silted up with sand, and utterly roined—altogether the worst fruit 
crop of the entire series of bad years.—D. T. H. 

Audley End, Saffron Walden.—tThe fruit crop in this 
neighbourhood ts far below the average. Apricots, Peaches, and 
Nectarines are almost a total failure, owing, doubtless, to the wet, 
eold spring and summer which we have had; the carly leaves of the 
Peaches and Nectarines became blistered and fell off, but the trees 
are now Improving. Apples are a light crop. Pearsaboutan average 
erop; fruit good, Plums and Pigs light, Strawberries and small 
fruits are average crops. Nuts over the averace.—W, Harrison. 


Shrubland Park.—This is the most disappointing season in 
my recollection as far as frait culture is concerned, Apricots and 
Peaches on walls, though well protected, are a total failure, 
and the trees are rendered useless for at least a couple of years, 
Apples are also very scarce and the trees much blichted, Pears 
on walls are an average crop, but the fruit of most Kinds is small; 
op atendards they are very thin, many being without fruit: Wil- 
liama’s Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Beurré d’Amanlis 
give the best resuits. Cherries don’t succeed out-of-doors here. 
Plums on walls are a tolerable crop, and Damsons are good, Filberts 
are plentiful, but Walnuts are scarce. Of small irnits we have good 
crops. The soil in this neighbourhood is variable but the chalk for- 
mation prevaila,—Taos. Bram, 


YORKSHIRE. 


Grimston Park, Tadcaster.-—Apricots are an RVErace Crop, 
but very late; the trees have suffered much from large branches 
dying off suddenly ; our standard variety is Moor Park, Apples of 
the cornmoner sorts were an average up to about ten days ago: since 
then quantities have dropped off; Cockpit, Warner's King, Yellow 
Ingestrie, Lord Suffield, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Beauty of Kent 
are our freest bearing sorta, Cherries are not quite an average crop 
with us, but in some places in the neighbourhosd there are good erops 
on standards, especially where sheltered from north and east winds. 
May Duke is the hest as a standard, though we ourselves usually get 
our finest Morellos from some large pyramidal shaped trees in the 
kitchen garden. Peaches and Nectarines are very thin, and, unless 
we get some good weather shortly, will, I am afraid, never ripen ; 
Royal George, Early York, and Bellegarde are our best Peaches, and 
Violette Hative and Balgowan our besi Nectarines. Plums are par- 
tal here; the oniy variety that has a good crop is Victoria, but I hear 
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of good crops of some of the common gorts, on standards. A few 
miles from here there is a sprinkling of Winesours, which are largely 
grown not far from this place. Pears are not an average crop, and 
are like everything else, very late. Jargonelle, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Doyenné d’Eté, Citron des Carmes, Josephine de Malines, 
Brown Beurré, and Autumn Bergamot are producing good crops. 
Currants are excellent, also Gooreverrcs and Raspberries, Straw- 
berries are the heaviest crop we ever had, but owing to the wet 
weather quantities have rotted before they were fullyripe, Héricart 
de Thury, Keen’s Seedling, President, and James Veitch are our 
standard varieties, Amongst some newer sorts on trial we fiod 
Helena Glotde to be a capital variety for late work; we are still 
picking fine fruit from it, the produce of plants planted out of 4-in, 
pe last August, Our soil here is a stiff loam resting on magnesian 
Imestone, and suits most fruit trees with the exception of the finer 
kinds of Pears, which are apt to be gritty at the core.—H. J. 
CLAYTON, 


Ribston Hall, Wetherby. — Apricots hereabouts are an 
average crop. Plums heavy on bushes, but thin on the wails, 
Chernes very thin, Peaches and Nectarines thin. Apples under an 
average. Pears very thin. Small fruits good. Strawberries were 
excellent, but suffered very much from wet and slugs. Medlars are 
very good, #ruit crops are late, and unless we have some unusually 
fine weather this autumn, Apples, Pears, &c., will be small and 
poor.—T. Jones. 


Thorpe Perrow, Bedale.—Here the fruit crop is generally 
good, but so very late that if is doubtful whether stone fruits will 
ever become ripe. Apricots show no signs of ripening as yet. The 
Apple crop is good. Nectarmes and Peaches are good. Plums bad, 
Of Cherries we have a moderate crop. Peara good. Bush fruits of 
all kinds abundaat and particularly fine, as regards alge, but deficient 
in favour, Strawberries plentiful and very large, but wanting in 
quality, Nuts everywhere in this district abundant, and the sare 
may be said of Hedge Nuts.—W CuLverwetu, 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Shawdon, near Alnwick.—Small fruits are very abundant 
In moat gardens in this neighbourhood, and if the weather elears 
up they may yet be gathered in good condition. Apples vary: 
they are generally abundant upon old trees, but thin upon dwarf 
standards. They came into blossom a month later than usual, and 
J have seen Apples further advanced in the middle of June than 
they arenow. Many varieties will never come to perfection, even 
under the most favourable weather: the same nay be said of 
wali fruits. J am now gathering May Duke Cherrica from the 
same trees from whieh I usually gathered fruit in the early part 
of June. Peaches, Apricots, and Pears are fair average crops, but 
owing to incessant raing rust is affecting Peara very much in some 
gardens. Altogether the prospect of a fruit crop ia this distriet 
ls Very unsatisiactory. Strawberries, in many places, have been 
fost, Of all the varieties that I have tried in this place I find 
President and Garibaldi the most serviceable; they stand wet, and 
ripen under most unfavourable weather, and they are suitable 
elther for dessert or for preserwing. President is well suited for 

of culture. Some fifteen years ago I saw it exhibited at the Lecds 

orticultiural Show in pots in such perfection as to mark it atonce to 
be a firat-clasa hardy Strawberry. Until the owners of gardens in 
the north of England takethe question of glass protection for fruit inte 
serious consideration they cannot expect to see good Peaches and Pears 
upon their dessert table. It is not protection aloue te spring bios. 
soms that we want; we must assist Nature: we cannot mauufac- 
ture sunshine nor ward off pouring rains; therefore glass must Le 
more extensively used in this part of the country, if we are to be 
visited every now and then by a succession of such years as that 
Which we are passing through. Of all the early Pears that come 
to perfection in this district Williams's Bon Clirétien is decidedly 
the best, The trees grow clean and healthy, the fruit large and 
fine, ripening in ordinary years about the first week in September, 
This Pear deserves to be more extensively grown in this district, 
Should it come to perfection this season it will be a boon indeed, 
for the year 1879 will long be remembered in the annals of gar 
dening as one of the worst that we have experienced during the 
present century.—J. Tomson, 

Alnwick Castle.—We cannot complain that our trees in this 
district are without fruit; but the question is, will it ever ri pen? 
Apricots are a good crop, and the trees arc clean and healthy. Of 
Apples, some sorts are good, of others we have next to none: aud the 
same inay be said of Plums. Peara, with few exceptions, are a zoo 
erop. Nearly all sorts of Pears dowell here, Cherrieson the whole 
are below the average. Of Peaches, Prince of Wales and Royal 
George are the best. Nectarines, consisting of Pine-apple, Fit- 
maston Orange, and Hardwicke Seedling, ara an average crop. Straw- 
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berries and all amall fruits have been abundant, We are 180 ft.. 
above the sea-level, and our seilis hght and dry. The only protec- 
tion We use m spring is two or three ply of herring-net, and if 
properly fixed 2 find it to be the best protection I have ever tried,— 
ALEX. INGRAM, ve 


Seaham Hail, Durham.—Apples on some trees are a fine 
érop, while on others there are none at all; the best bearing sorts 
arc the Codlin, Hawthorndea, Rymer, Blenheim Orange, Golden 
Pippin, and Ribsten, This “is not a good locality for Pears except 
on wills ; only the commoner sorts come to perfection; the Seckel, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Jargonelle im some summers do very 
well, but not in seasons like the present. Of Flums, only the 
Victoria wall fruit in perfection, although more inland from the 
coast they bear fairly well, Apricots succeed on walls, but no great 
quantity of them are grown hereabouts. Peaches and Nectarines 
are notasa role grown out-of-doors. Of Strawberries, almost all 
sorta do well except the British Qmcen. Easpberries are a sure 
crop, and Gooseberries are the same if not pruned, Currants also 
bear well, Qur soil consists of various kinds, mostly of a stiff 
character on the limestone, ‘The land near the seais ight and good 
for Potatoes and all root crops; we are more troubled by the late 
east winds in May than by frosts.—R. Drarer, 


Raby Castle, Darlineton.—Fruit prospects ag far as the 
gardens here are concerned are without exception all that could be 
desired. The season is at least three weéelca late, but bush fruits of 
all kinds are very fine and clean, Strawherries are excellent, 
Cherries abundant, Plums and Apricots are also good. Peaches 
and Nectarmes are not grown here on open walls. e fruits most 
likely to suffer from the lateness of the season are Pears and Apples. 
The former are very clean anc healthy, but aS are a food deal 
blighted, and the fruit has dropped cffa good deal; but generally 
speaking there is plenty left where quality ig preferred to. quantity,. 
and f have no doubt if we geta hot September both Pears and Applea 
will finish up well, We do not shelter our trees in any away, but 
usually we have to use every possible means to protect fruits of all 
kinds from the ravages of birds, blackbirds especially; but this year 
we very rarely see one, and [have not yctfound itaecessary tospread 
a single net. The late severe winter I expeci was beyond their én- 
durance, We have a good number of thrushes, which are the more 
naeful of the two, though not so melodious.—R,. Wsrcott, 


Lambton Castle, Durham.—Fruit crops herenbouts suffered 
severely from the hard winter and latespringfrosta, Apples on some 
trees are a good crop, especially on trees lifted and replanted in 18/7; 
others are somewhat thin. The following sorts are the best, viz., 
King of the Pippins, King Apple, Large Cockpit, Oslin, Ecklinville, 
Braddick’s Nonpareil, Lord Sutield, Manks Codlin, Sturmer, Cockle 
Fippin, Claygate Pearmain ; they are fully a month behind, and 1t ts 

testionable if they will ripen. Pearse are best represented by the 
ollowing aorta, viz., Jargonelle, Haster Genrré, Hacon’s Incomparalle, 
Hessle, Green Yair, Louise Bonne of Jeraey, and Althorp Crassane. 
Apricota are a complete failure, and the trees are half killed. Peaches 
and Nectarines are a fairly good crop. Cherries an evoreee crop, and 
fine in quality; Morellos eapectally are fne on pyramids, far out- 
stripping those on walls. Plums are very thin, except Victorias, 
which are good, Gooseberries are abundant and fine, and the same 
may be said of Red and Black Corrants. Strawherrics are particu- 
larly plentiful; but, through the incessant rains, many have been 
spoiled, Smal fruits have never been equalled in my experience in 
the county of Durham. Waspberries are also wellrepresented. The 
severity of the winter has mace terrible havoc amongst our shrubs, 
upwarde of 320 larce cartloads having been destroyed. Amongst 
them were upwards of 100 cartloads of the common Yew, which was 
killed outright. Our soil is a stiff, holding clay, Trees and slurubs 
grow late in the autumn, and are often imperfectly ripened. Lying as 
we do on the level of the river, thick fogs and hoar frosts.are pre- 
valent and injurious to our vegetation,—J, HUNTER, 





WALES. 


Cardiff Castle.— Apples here are under an average crop; the 
fruit is small and the trees much blighted. The varietics bearing 
best this year are Lord Suffield, Hawthornden, Cellint, and Kcklin- 
ville Seedling. Tears ave very scarce, both on pyramids and waiis ; 
the treea are healthy and clean, and now making a superabyundance 
of wood, Beurré [vel, Bourrd Clairgean, and Marly Windsor are pro- 
ducing the beat crops of medium-sized fruit. Apricots are au average 
crop, and the trees are healthy and clean. Plums are very searee, 
with the exception of Victoria, which is always a pretty sure-bearing 
kind in most districts, Peaches and Nectarines are an average 
ecop; the trees were mnuch blighted in the early parfi.of the season, 
Small fruits are plentiful, especially Strawberries, but they are much 
injured by heavy rains.—A, PErTiaREew, 


Bodorgan, Llangefni.—Fruit ecvops with us, and as far as 
my information goes, are below an average, with trifling exceptions, 
both in quantity and quahty, The season is about three weeks later 
than usual, and tll within the last week. or ten days the weather 
throughout the summer haa been cold and wet with but little sun- 
shine, Apples are mostly a light crop and small; in fact, unless 
we have afew weeks of bright hot weather, the later kinds will be 
of little value ; and the same with Pears, which are under an aver- 
age, Though late, there was a fine bloom on Apples and Pears, and, 
in fact, on all hardy frnita. Strawberries were a most abundant 
erop, the balk of which perished from the continued wet. Other 
small fruita, such as Currants, Raspberries, &c., have been pretty 
good, though not so abundant as usual. The later kinds of Apples, 
requiring a warm soil and climate, anch as Newtown Pippin, Court 
Pendu Plat, and Noupareil, rarely do much good in this district 
except the season be very hot, The same with late Pearg:; Easter 
Beurré, Beurré Rance, &¢,., are failures. Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots do not succeed except under glass. Morello Cherries do 
remarkably well, but Plums are uncertain. .The.climate of this part 
ef Anglesey though mild is too much under the influence of galt 
winds from the sea to render hardy fruit growing on the whole suc- 
cessiul or satisfactory. The trees are very liable to canker and get 
Moss-covered,—J, ELAM. 


Margam Park, Glamorganshire,—Taken asa whole this 
is a bad fruit year in this neighbourhood. Apples, consisting of 
Keswick Codlin, Manka Codlin, Hawthornden, King of the 
Pippma, and one or two others, are bearing fairly good crops, but as 
a rule they are producing only a quarter of a crop.. eara 0 
standards are bearing but few fruit, hat on walls they are plentiful, 
Phuons are about a quarter of a crop; the Victoria is bearing fewer 
fruit than usual, but Damsons are bearing more than they have done 
for many years.’ Peaches with ua, on open walls, are about half a 
crop. Apricotethin, All the above fruits are small this season. Of 
Cherries on standard trees we have none; sweet ones against walls 
are scarce, Morellos abundant. Strawberries have been an endrmous 
crop, and the same may be said of all kinds of Currants, Raspberries, 
and Gooseberries. None of our fruit trees were protected in spring, 
oT MUI, 2 wy os to - . 


Castle Malawyn, Cardigan.—Fruit crops hereabouta are 
all wonderfully late and deficient in flavour, Plums are plentiful ; 
Green Gages, Victorias, Orleans, Jefferson, Coe’s Golden Drop, and 
Magnum Bonum succeed well here. Of Cherries we have very few, 
Peaches are a fair average crop, and though the leaves were blistered 
yery much in the spring, the trees are now recovering. Apples are 
few and smaii; King of the Pippins, Lord Suffield, and Hawthorn- 
den are bearing the best crops; most sorts of Apples sueceed well 
here, Pears are under the average ; they do not succeed well in this 
district as pyramids or espaliera; those that generally yield the 
hest crops on walls are Jargouelle, Williams's Bou Chrétien, Summer 
Begamot, Autumn Bergamat, Glou Morcean, Comte de Lamy, and a 
few others, Of Currants we have very few. Raspberries and 
Gooseberries arewaverage crops. Strawberries have been plentiful, 
especially Newton Seedling, from which I am still gathering. Nuts 
are abundant, but Wilberta are late. I never remember seeing more 
Nuts on hedgerows than we have this year. The soil hereaboute is 
chiefly heavy, but with care excellent crops of most things may be 
grown om it.—Henrny Howarn, 


SCOTLAND. 


Drumlanrig, Dumfriesshire,—All fruit trees and bushes 
could scarcely have given greater promise than they did in spring of 
bearing abundant crops. They were literally smothered with fine 
healthy blossom buds, no doubt owing to the fine warm autumn af 
last year; but the extraordinary cold, wet, and want of sunshine 
which have characterised this season all along have very much altered 
matters. Apples are an average crop, but so very late that, unless 
the next two months be exceptionally warm, they will scarcely be 
worth gathering. The same remarks apply to Pears, which are a 
small crop. Plums on walls are a poor crop, with the exception of 
the never-failing Victoria. Strawberries have been very abundant, 
but flavonrless. Black and Red Currants, as well as Raspberries 
and Gooseberries, are abundant, but deficient in favour. The low. 
ness of the temperature and constant rains have been most remark- 
able, The highest temperature registered in July was 71°, the mean 
of the highest readings being only a fraction over 60°, and June was 
still colder. On August 10 the temperature fell to 34° in a sparred 
box 4 ft, from the Grass, and very frequently if has ranged from 36° 
to 40° during the last three months,—D. Tuomson, 


Tyningham, Hast Lothian. —Fruits which did not set well 
here were Apples.and Strawberries, The former either rotted -in 
the blossom or their stalks were eaten off by a maggot, ‘Che Straw- 
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berries were cut u by a fierce storm of wind, which scathed the 
later flowers aa if by fire. Notwithstanding this, however, we have 
had good crops. President suffered most. Vicomtosse Héricart de 
Thury, Sir J. Paxton, and John Powell are amongst our best sorta, 
Lucas, Helena Gloéde, and Loxford Hall Seedling are good erap- 
pers, FVresident de la Cour, I fancy, would be worth growing on dry 
soils. Pioneer apparently requires a warmer climate than oura. 
The Apples which have set good crops are—-Lord Suffield, not so 
ood as it generally is; Keswick Codlin, the best crop of the year ; 
awehorndan’ Stirling Caatle, Cox’s Pomona, and King of Pippina, 
Deasert sorts are almost a failure. Of Pears, Winter Nelis 
carries the largest crop; Bon Chrétien, Marie Louise, Van Mons 
Leon le Clere, Napoleon. Raster Beurré, and Glou Morceau are alsa 
producing good crops, Apricots are good. All sorts of Plums are 
next to a failure, It is doubtful whether any of these Apples, Pears, 
Apricots, or Plums will ever become fully grown. Everything 
depends on the weather. Cherries have all set a large crop, but so 
far they have cracked and rotted on the trees. f all kinds of 
bush fruits there are grand crops. Gooseberries are bending the 
branches to the ground by their weight. Raspberries I have never 
seen better. Currants also are extra crops, but they are suffering 
through the wet. .Qur trees have not been protected this year at 
all. All kinds of usually protected treea were so late In opening 
their flowers that we dispensed with protection. Herring-nets aré 
the only kind of protection used here. J have much more faith m 
getting the young wood thoroughly well ripened in the summer and 
autumn a3 4 means of securing a crop of fruit thanin trying to save 
imperiectly developed flowers in the spring.—R. P. BRoTHERSTON, 


Culzean Castle, Ayrshire.—The fruit crop In this neigh- 
bourhood is in general very varied. In some gardens Apples and 
Peara are quite a failure, while in others they are an average crop. 
Gooseberries and Currants are very abundant, the bushes quite 
weighed to the ground with the fruit. Strawberries have been very 
poor, the half of the fruit not coming. to maturity. Fluma are an 
average crop, Cherries, except Morellos, have been very poor here, 
but in some places they have been good crops. The following fruit 
trees are bearing crops here this year :—Plums—-Victora, Kirke’s, 
Goliath, and Jefferson ; Pears—VWilliams’s Bon Chrétien ; Apples— 
Lord Suffeld, Paradise Pippin, Cellini, and Ecklinville Seedling. 
The garden here is well sheltered from east and porth winds, The 
soil is heavy on clay.—Davin MURRAY, 

Gordon Castle, Fochabers, Banffehire.—Strawberries 
hereabouta and all bush frutts are abundant, Applew are also good. 
Pears a fair crop. Plums good, some sorts over theaverage. Peaches 
on some trees good, on others bad ; Apricots set well, but both trees 
and frnit are badly blighted through want of sun-heat anda con- 
tinuation of cold east winds.—JoHN WERstTEr, 

Bothwell Caatle, near Paisley.—As a whole, the fruit 
erop in Lanarkshire is decidedly below an average. Small fruits 
with ua sre very abundant but very late, Gooscherries being still un- 
ripe; they are grown largely in this neighbourhood for the Glasgow 
market, and generaliy sold by auction; this year the prices obtamed 
ave very low, but I think that must be owing fo the lateness of the 
crop, and general depression in trade, and nof to any deticiency as 
to quantity. The Apple and Pear crops are very deficient : the 
Stirling Castle and Lord Suffield Apples give very satisfactory 
resulta here, and I believe I state very nearly the truth when I say 
that in the Glasgow nurseries more of these two sorta are sold than 
of all other kinds put together. The Peach crops arenbundant but very 
late, and unless the favourable weather that we bave enjoyed for the 
last two or threa days continues for a few weeks they are not likely 
to ripen satisfactorily ; the sorts which I grow on the open walls are 
Acton Scott, Royal George, and Red Magdalene ; when In flower they 
are protected from frost at night by scrim cloth, The subsoil of this 
district is generally clay, Strawberries on stiff soils have not done 
well this year; the Grove End Scarlefis an exception, and we still 
consider it the best for preserving. ANDREW TURNBULL, 


Blythswood, Renfrewshire.—Fruit crops in tins district 
are not at all good, Apricots, Peaches, and Nectaxines, protected im 
apring with spruce branches and on flued walls, have failed to carry 
even ni average crop, Apples are also thin, and the fruit will be 
small in size. Even Lord Suffield and Stirling Castle are not so good 
ad ustl this season, Pears are an average crop, Cherries fairly 
good ; Morellos have set well. Plus not an average crop, Stravy- 
berries were abundant, and would have been fine bad the weather 
proved favourable. Garibaldi and Reeve’s Kelipse have withstood 
the wet weather best, Of Raspberries we have very fine crops. 
Cooseberries and all the varieties of Currants are plentiful, and fine 
in quality.—J. MEroREn. 

Glamis Castle, Forfarshire.—Fruit crops in this quarter 
are seareely up to the average, with the exception of small fruits, 
which are very abundant, Gooseberri¢s, Raspberries, and Currants 


are very abundant and good in quality. Strawberries here bloomed 
and set well, but owing te the cold wet season not more than half of 
them awelled: our standard varieties are Eclipse, Elton Pine, Keen's 
Seedling, Vicomtease Héricart de Thury, and Wonderful. Apples 
and Pears made a fine show in spring, and their blossoms were strong, 
healthy, and late, escaping the late spring frosts, but like the Straw- 
berry crop more than two-thirds of the crop have dropped after 
being well set, Among Apples, Codlins, Pippms, Ecklinville Seed- 
ting and similar kinds do well in good seasons. Amongst Pears 
Bergamots, Beurrés, Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Jargouelle, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Marie Louise, Passe Colmar, Thompson’s, and 
Viear of Winkfield do best, Plums are quite an average crop, 
though we had to thin Victorias and Goitathes. It is seldom the 
Pinm crop fails here. Our favourites are Coe’s Golden Drop, Goliath, 

Green Gage, Jefferson, Kirke’s Magnum Bonum, Orleans, Prince of 
Wales, and Victoria. Apmeots are an average crop; Brussels, 

Moor Park, and Shipley’s are principally what we grow. Gur soil is 
ehietty a good light icam.—G. JouNxston. 


Dupplin Castle, Perth.—Apricots are 4 good crop, but late. 
Plums scarce, and Apples and Peara are also thin. With so much 
rain and little sunshine Apples did not set well, and those that did 
are swelling very irregularly, Fruit trees in general are healthy 
anil free from vermin, With the exception of Cherries, which are badly 
infested with black fly, small fruits are average crops, but Atraw- 
berrics have been much spoiled through the wet.—J, Growsixc. 


Ardrogs Castle, Hoss-shire,—mall fruits hereabouts are 
good, except Strawherries, which are not nearly so good as they 
usually are, Apples are an average crop, but so late as to preclude 
the hope of their being of good size or quality. Pears are a failure. 
Piums below an average,—R. Massix. 


Cawdor Castle, Nairn.—Apricots covered and Peaches un- 
covered had to be thinned to the extent of two-thirds or so, but they 
are so very late that 1f is questionable if they will ripen at all, 
Strawberries are good; Garibaldi, President, and Elton are the 
sorts grown. Gooseberrics are above the average ag regards quantity, 
but nome are yetripe. Raspberries are abundant aaa heginning to 
eolour, Carrantsare plentiful but late and small. Apples areabundant 
on some trees, on others scarcely any ; Lord Suffield, Stirling Castle, 
Oslin, and some others are full crops, butsmall. Cherries and Plums, 
especially the former, are very thin. Our soil, a light and dark on 
a gravelly subsoil.—James MarrLann, 


IRELAND. 


Fruit Crops in King’s County.—Apples are very scarce 
throughout the district, and they are daily dropping from the trees : 
the only sort which is doing well is the New Hawthornden, a variety 
which seltom misses bearing a crop here on our heary clay. Dears 
and Phims are an average crop, but late; it is doubtful, indeed, 
whether or not they will ripen, Peaches on open walls are in a piti- 
able plight; the trees are like soc many dead aticka with a bunch of 
green leaves on their tops, Cherries are an average crop and fine, 
Rec and White Currants are abundant, but Black ones are almost 
a fajlure ; the trees were badly blighted in the spring, and dropped 
both foliage and fruit. Raspberries and Strawberries have been very 
abundant; f never before saw such crops of these ag we have had 
here, but, owing fo the continual downpow of rain, they were def- 
cient as regards Havour, Nuts are very promising. Vigs are scarcely 
in leai yet.—T. J. Hart, Siry Castle Gerdens, Pursonstown, 


Powerscourt, Enniskerry, Wicklow.—Fruit crops in 
this district, with the exception of smail fruit, are a long way under 
the average.’ Never in my experience have I seen a more preniising 
show of blossoms with a worse result. With us Pear trees on walls 
seem ta carry something approaching a satisfactory crop, but in the 
open garden they are almost a failure, Apples are rather better, but 
nothing near what we were led to expect from the beautiful late 
display of blossom with which they were furnished._W’, Forpus, 


_ Headfort, Co. Meath.—I have but a poor account te give of 
the fruit creps in this neighbourhood this year, Jn the spring I ex- 
pected to have had an unusually good crop of all kinds of Fruit, for all 
mur trees were covered with blossom, Peaches and Nectarines sect 
thew fraitin thousands. Apples and Pears were a grand sightwhen 
in bloom, but the hail storms which we had in May completely 
riddled them: now Peaches, Nectarines, Apples, sad Pears are far 
below the average, and the fruit is very small, Strawberries plen.- 
tiful, but could not ripen, there being so much rain and no sunshine, 
Raspberries ave a fair ao Red Currants plentiful, but small. 
Gooseberries the sume, and not wipe yet. Of Black Currants we 
have very few. Cherries are’ an average crop, with the exception of 
Movellos, which have nearly all fallen. In fact, it is as bad a fruit 
year aa it possibly could be.—J. CLews, 
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GARDEN DESTROYERS. 
THE 





VYAPOURER MOTH. 


(ORGYIA ANTIQUA.) 


THE caterpillars of this common little moth are sometimes very 
abundant, and are then very destructive to varions plants in gar- 
dens, shrubberies, and orchards. Though they do not confine their 
attentions to any particular kind of plant, they are especially fond 
of fruit trees, Lames, and Rosea. There is not, unfortunately, much 
that can be done. towards destroying this insect: the eggs are not 
sufficiently conspleuous to make it worth while to search for them. 
The caterpiilara are best destroyed by picking them off the plants 
they are feeding on, or spreading a large sheet or cloth under the 
trees or bushes and shaking or knocking the caterpillars into it, 
when they can be easily collected and killed by pouring boiling 
water over them, Search should alsa 
be made for the female moths, which 
differ very much from the males in 
general appearance and habits; having 
no wings, or only the smaileat ructi- 
ments of them, they are quite inca- 
pable of flight, and their movements 
being very sluggish, they are very 
easily caught when found ; but as they 
are of a dull greyish-brown colour, 
it ig not very easy to detect them, 
The males can be caught in a common butterfly-net; they may 
frequently be found flitting about even in the bnghtest.sunshine in 
seach of the females. Of course the earlier in the season the moths 
can be caught the better, as it is’ very desirable that as many as 
possible should be destroyed before they have had opportunities of 





Orryia antigua (mele). 





Orryla antiqua (female), 


Orgyia antiqua (caterpillar). 


pairing ; and if a few females can be killed before they have laid them 
eces, the number of caterpillars will be much less. There are several 
broods of this insect during the summer and autumn. Theeggs laid 
by the females of the last brood do not hatch until the following May, 
and the first brood of moths make their appearance in June; and 
from that time to the end of September or the heginnpmg of Octoher 
there are several broods, The moths are most common in August 
and September, The caterpillars are exceedingly curious and beait- 
tiful, being ornamented with tuits of hair, which vary very much in 
appearance on different parta of their bodies. When fully grown 
they spin round themselves a cocoon of silk mixed with hairs, within 
which they become chrysalides. This insect belongs to the family 
Arctiide, and may easily be distinguished from any other member of 
the family by its rather peculiar form and colouring, The males 
measure about 14 in. across the wings when they are fully expanded. 
Their general colour is reddish-brown, ‘The fore wings are short 
and broad, and are marked with three irregular transverse darker 

ands; the exterior one is nearly straight, and is placed 





near the margin; the middle band nearly meets it at the 
lower margin of the wings, At this point, between the 
two bands, is a somewhat crescent-shaped white spot; the lower 
Ha are of a reddish-ycllow colour, and are larger in proportion 
to the upper ones than is usually the case. The antenna are large 
and very deeply toothed. The females are about 4 in. long and 
very stout, and of a greyish-brown colour; they have only the most 
rudimentary wings; they seldom move far from the cocoon from 
which they have emerged. The caterpillars, when fully grown, are 
about J4 in. long; they vary very much in general colour from 
Blackish to pale greyish-blne and white. Their bodies consist of 
twelve jomts, of which the first three, the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and last each have a pair of legs; on each joint are several 
tubereles, drom each of which springs a tuft of long greyish hairs, 
in addition to which, on either side of the first joint, ig a tuft of 
long hairs directed forwards ; these hairs vary considerably in length, 
and are much thickened at the tips, The fifth joimt is furnished 
with two simular tufts, one on either side; and the eleventh joint 
is provided with one of the same description on the centre of the 
back inchned backwards, The fourth and following three joints 
have on the back of each a thick short brush of hairs, which are all 
of the same length and generally white or yellowish in colour, but 
sometimes they are grey, reddish, or nearly biack; between each of 
the brushes is a transverse black Hne on the back. G, 5. 3. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


' Palms for the Open Air.—F. ¢.” (p. 138)may safely venture to plant 
Chamarops Fortunes outof doors in any part of Berkshire, or, indeed, any part of 
Englaad, For it is perfectly hardly, haying withstood the late severe winter with 
is na very expased spat without the slightest protection of any kind whatever. 
Soil and situation have a good deal to do with the endurance of plants, but this 
Falm appears to do almost é¢qually well in sunshine or shade, provided it can be 
accommodated with 4 ioose, moist root-run, in which it greatly delights. Before 
planting, therefore, I should advise for the ground to be well broken up, snd ta 
have a good dressing of rutten manure, or leaf-mould, or both, worked in towards 
the bottom, on which the plant will be able ta iced aiter it becomes established. 
The leaves being of large size, and on that accouat holding a good deal of wind, 
itis necessary to choose a sheltered site to aranv ifin, aa otherwise it is almort 
sure to get mocked about and disfigured, which detracts much from its beauty. 
The present season cao hardiy he regarded as favourable for turning it ont, as 
before if geta fairly hold of the ground winter will be upon us, anit can scareely 
he expected to stand po well under such circumstances, If planted in tha spring 
thé whole growth will be made outside, where the leaves not ofly come stouter, 
but get more mature, in which condition they will bear more cold and irast with- 
‘rut siiffering. Corppha australis is tog tender ta stand out without a covering of 
some kind, and even then it is not satisfactory; bub the Metake Bamboois quite 
hardy, and is a capital plant for shrubbery borders, or to place near the marpins 
of ponds or lakes, where, from its reed-hke character, It looka quite at home. 


+ 


Salt and Worms (p. 138).--The readiest way to pet rid of these on lawns 
without damaging the grass is to liave a large tub or other vessel and putinto it 
& quantity of unslaked lime, say an eighth or so of what it will hold, and then 
fill it wp with water, which, after it has been standing a short time, may then be 
trawo off and used. The best time to apply itis immediately after heavy rains 
in the autunin or spring, or when from the great number of earth casts it tan be 
scen the worms aré near the auriace where they can be reached quickly by the 
liquid, which, 28 460n a3 it touches them, makes them wriggle out of the ground on 
fo the surface, when they may quickly be swept up and destreyed. If a fap or 
plug ig putin the tub just above the lime, the water may be drawn off chear and 
the yessel filled avain before heing fingily emptied to make a fresh Iot, as the 
second or even third lrewtng will be quite strong enough to do the work required. 
An ordinary farcden watering pot with 4 moderately coares rose answers well to 
pour the liquid on with, the point being te distribute it regularly over every 
part, Corrosive aublimate is likewise used, bub this requires great cere in 
handling a should only be applied at the rate of loz. to every 50 galiona of 
water.—s. LD. 


balvia patens Shedding its Buds ip. 162).—Thisis said to be due to 
paverty of goik, In my garden at Eton [gave up crowing it owing to this habit 
which Lupinus polyphylius also had there. The soil there was poor, 2nd robbed 
by the roots of Elm trees, Io my garden here, where the soilis strong and re- 
tentive, I grow both plants without any similar trouble.—C. W. Dop, Edge, 
A ce aes. , 

Chimonanthus fragrans —When should this be pruned? During the last 
two years it lias flowered but little, and T fancy it ought to be pruned af this time 


of year.—AE, PP. fThe pruning had better be done after the fall of the leaves 
in autumn.) 


Peach Shoots... G.—The Peach shoots sent simply illustrate the effects 
of the remarkable season which we Nave experienced. Numerous allusions to 
frees injured in a similar way will be found in the fruil reports published in our 
present issue. 


Mames of Planta.—Mre. M.—1, Cerastium Biebersteini ; 2, Sedum album ; 
%, Gentiana Dbavarica. 4. /—1, Ligustrum ainense; 2, Liatris spicata ; 3, Heme- 
rocallis disticha, tl.-pL ; 4. Alstrameria hemantha, W. D.—1, Centradenia rosea : 
2, Monochetum ensiferum. Deeon,—l, Mlatycedon grandifierum ; 2, Campanula 
pusilln; 3, Salvia Grahavd. G. /.—1, Yerhascum Blattaria; %, Tropeelum tabe- 
rose. New Cowrt,—Paneratiom speciosum. Jf. James.- tine of the “Sugar” 
Feas, the pods of which are catable. G. B.—1, Potentilla fruticosa; %, Liatrie 
spicata, 2, Potentilla, probably colovate; 4, Anemone rivglaria; 5, Sedum Ai- 
zoon; 6, Ginethera pumila; 7, a species of Inula. Haguiver—tl, Agopanthue 
umbelatus ; 2, Sonclus laciniatus; 3, Yerbena venosa; 4, apparently Tropsolam 
peregrinum. J. &. &.-1, Asplenium bulbiferum; #, Davallia bullata; §, ‘Triche- 
manes radicans ; 4,Gymnotramnia calomelanos ; 4, Adiantum candaium. Alpha, 
—Eatataa paniculata. MW. F'.— We cannot undertake to name varieties of 
Verbenas. Hortus—l, Lilinm testaceum; 2, L. superbum; 3, apparently L, 
Humbolati, but you had better send lenves in order to determine it accurately. 
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; *This is an art 
Which does mend Nature : change it rather: but 
THE ART ITSkL¥ Ig NatuRE."—Shakemeare. 


THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


THE SAW FERNS. 
(NEPHROLEFIS, } 


THEse are called Saw Ferns from the serrated arrangement 
of their pinnz, They include several very ornamental species 
and varictics, and possess a peculiar type of foliage, which 
they bear in greater profusion than any other class of Ferns. 
As revards distribution, they are chiefly confined to the Tropics 
of both the New and Old Worlds, though one species has a 
much wider range, being found in both North India and New 
Zewand. <All the species have simply pinnate fronds, with 
their pinne jointed to the rachis, and numerous slender aérial 
rhizomes proceeding from the bases of the stipes; they, how- 
ever, differ greatly from each other m the size and texture of 
their fronds. The spores of some of the species produce 
plants freely, while those of others rarely germinate. They, 
however, all produce offsets from the nodes of the rhizomes, 
which afford a continual supply. These rhizomes ought to 
remain attached to the parent plant until the offsets have 
formed roots and fronds, as the rbizomes of these Ferns never 
produce offsets after they are detached. A few of the species 
bear tubers similar to small Potatocs, which, when mature, 
send, forth fronds, thus affordmg another mode of propagation. 
These Ferns have hair-like roots, and prefer a sponsy soil free 
from Jumps, such ag a mixture of sandy peat, licht loam, and 
leaf-mould in equal proportions, passed through @ coarse sieve. 
Good drainage is essential, and they (the evergreen kinds, at 
least} should never be allowed to become dry, or they will 
shed their pinne. They delight in a moist heat when grow- 
ing, and require very little root room, The genus comprises 
ten acknowledged species and numerous varieties, which. 
supply us with some of our most elegant stove Ferns; the 
dwarfer kinds are eminently adapted for decorative purposes, 
and: the larger-growing sorts make noble showy specimens, 
Those indicating the. principal characteristics of the family 
and best worth cultivation will be found in the subjoined 
enumeration :— | 

Nephrolepis acuta, which is knowm also as N, ensifolia, is a 
robust erect-growing species, and the tallest of the series; the fronds 
are from @ ft, to 6 ft, in length, and from Gin, to 12m. in breadth 
at the widest part, tapering gradually te both extremities, The 
rachis when young ig clothed with a greenish fur, which after- 
wards becomes dark brown, The pinns, which are imserted their 
own Width apart from each other on the rachis, are Linear lanceolate 
in outiine with acuminate points; they are also wavy and of a dull 
green colour, The fertile pinne occupy the upper portion only of 
the fronds, and fhe sori are arranged tn a single row between the 
margin and midrib, This species thrives well in the shade, and if 
allowed surface room quickly forms a dense mass of green foliage. 
N. hirsuinla, a pleasing variety of this covered with a woolly to- 


mentun, makes a more suitable pot plant than the type. The 
species itself is common to the tropics of both hemispheres. 

N. exaltata.—Thiaz is connected by a series of intermediate 
links with N. acuta, from which it differs mainly in size, form, and 
texture of its pinne. Itis an erect-growing species, with fronds 
from 2 if. to 42%. In length, and from ! in. to 5 in, in breadth, The 
pinne-—which are cuneate, oblong in outline, coriaceous in texture, 
and of a ahining green—have a palr of auricles at their hase which 
bring each pinna on the same side in contact; they gradually diminish 
in size towards both extremities of the fronds, the upper ones be- 
coming linear and the lower ones triangular, One of the mast dis- 
tinct varieties of this species, N. Barterl, was discovered by Mr. 
Barter in the Niger Expedition, It has drooping fronds, with broad 
triangular faicate pinne:, which are bluish-green in eolour, and 


_ frequently ornamented with a row of white dots within the margin 


on the upper surface. This variety is confined to West Africa, but. 
the type has the same distribution as N. acuta. 

N. eordifolia.—tThis is met with more frequently in collections 
than any of the other species, probably owing to its prolific rhizomes. 
Ita fronds grow from 1 ft. to 3 ft. in length and from | in, to 23m, 
in breadth ; they are linear in outline and taper abruptly towards 
each extremity. The pinne are oblong, slightly falcate, and overlap 
each other at the edges; they also have a pair of unequal-sized 
auricles at their bases, which extend beyond the rachis on the under 
side and overlap the auricles of the opposite pinne; the fertile 
pinng, which in thig species occupy three-fourths of the frond from 
the point downwards, are regularly crenate, while the barren pinnz 
are serrate, The sori are large and kidney-shaped, and the rachis, 
being very flexible, causes the fronds to droop hoth sideways and 
backwards. N. tuberosa, a variety of this species, differs from the 
type only in bearing tubers; the type and variety are cosmopolitan 
in the tropics. 


N. pectinata.-—This, at once the most delicate and beautiful 
of the genus, deserves to be more extensively cultivated than it is. 
In structure it resembles N. cordifolia, but it ig much smaiier and 
produces a greater abundance of foliage. Its fronds, which are of a 
uniform width throughout, and from about 12 in. to 1$in. m length, 
are not more than lin. in breadth; they are furnished with from 
fifty to sixty pairs of pinnae of a light green colour. It 1s one of the 
best for cutting, and makes an excellent basket plant, its slender 
drooping fronds and innumerable thread-like rhizomes producing a 
fine effect, Itisanatave of Tropical America, 


WNW. davallicides.—In dimensions this resembles N. acuta, from 
which itis difficult to distinguish m a young state; but when both 
arrive af matanty WN. davalloides may be recognized by the 
dimerphic character of its fertile fronds. These fronds terminate 
abruptly ; the nppermost eight or ten pairs of pinn# are pinnatafid 
and recurved, and bear a serus upon each lobes ; all the barren prune 
are lanccolate and entire, aod diminish im size towards the points of 
the barren fronds, Itis a Fern witch has a majestic appearanee 1m 
& nature atate ; 1 is one of the best for pot culture, and may be used 
for similar purposes as N, acuta, This species is a netive of Java, 
The erested variety, named N, davallioides fnreans, is most likely « 
sport of a variety of this species, as, apart Irom its abnormal 
character, i differs materially from the type im structure ; its fronds, 
which grow to a length of from 2ib. to 3ft., are lanceolate in outline, 
and are gracefully arched; the pinnz are from ones to four times. 
forked, mostly chanelled, and in the fertile prune the chvisions are 
more numerous; the sort are quite round, and are situated midway 
between the margim and the midrib of each division, The whole. 
plant is of a light, shining green, anil if grows luxuriantly. Itfisa 
valuable addition to our decorative Ferns, and one which should be in 
every collection, 


N. phillipinensis.—This is probably a geographical variety of 
N, cordifolia, but very distinct in character from that species. Ita 
fronds, which ravely exceed 15 in, in length, are very rigtd, and are 
furnished with numerous linear, oblong, dull, biuish-green pinne. 
A pecubarity of this Fern is a tendency of the upper pinnme to point 
downwards, Like the legs of compasses, Jt produces offsets freely, 
and is most suitable for small collections. It Is a native of the 
Phillipines. 

N. Duffl.—This remarkable monstrosity is a sport of some un- 
known species. Those parts which approach the normal state 
closely resemble N. trichomanoides, a species not in cultivation. 
It grows irom # in, fo 15 in, im height. The primary rachis is 
divided into taro or three secondary ones near the base, each of 
which is again divided near the potuts into oumerous divisions, 
which separately resemble an entire frond of Asplenium viride. The 
pinnae vary in form irom round to oblong, and all the upper ones are 
deeply crenelled. It forms a compact and very ornamental plant, 
it thrives best in a shallow pan with the soil raised in the centre, 
and 1 requires full exposure to ght. It is a native of Duke of 
York Island. 


WN. piume.—This differs from all the preceding in bein 
deciduous. Jt forms in the course of its growing season sever 
roundish-oblong tubers, which, being of a watery character, require 
to be kept moist during the resting period, or they shrivel anc lose 
their vitality. The fronts are linear, reeurved, and very unequal in 
size, varylug a8 much as from J ft. to 3 ft, in length, aud from 2? in. 
to 4in, in breadth, on the same plant, The shorter oncs stand up- 
right, while the longer ones, having a flexuons rachis, droop grace- 
fully all round, a circumstance which gives the whale plant a feathery 
appearance, ‘The pinnse, which are of light green, are linear-faleate 
in shape, and regularly crenelled, with a conspicuous kidney-shaped 
sorus on each lobe, It seems to be quite at home planted either in 
the ends of hollow Fern stems, or in the crevices of walls; itis, 
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however, heat adapted for hanging baskets, where its many atitzac- 
tions can be seen to advantage. if is a native of Madagascar and 
Johanna Island. G, bh 


WINTER AND SPRING FLOWERING ANNUALS. 


IevERY one who bas a greenhouse likes to have it as cheerful looking 
aa possible during the winter and spring, aud no plants aid more at 
these seasous in rendering such structures gay than a few pots of 
well grown annuals. Although not the showuiest, the favourtte 
amongst these is 


Mignonette, which isalways welcome, and doubly so during the 
dull seagons of the year, when there are so few sweet-scented flowers 
to gratify us in that respect by their presence, Mignonette, how- 
ever, is by no means au easy plant to grow, for though it 1s almost & 
weed out of cloors, it is somewhat ‘“‘miffy” in pots, and amateurs and 
others who have not had much experience iu cultivating it in that 
way offen experience some amonnt of diliculty in getting 1b into a 
satisfactory condition. The most frequent causcs of failure are in- 
sulligient drainage, and as a natural result too much wet af the roots, 
from which no plants suffer so quickly, and from whose ill effects none 
recover more slowly, than that just named. Thisis more particularly 

the case during its earlier stages, a time when great care 1s required to 
keep it healthy and growing. The finest pots of it Lever saw, that 
18 for the size they were im, were prepared as follows: Firstofall, they 
were well drained by baring 4m. or go of finely broken crocks 
Placed in the bobton, over the larce one covering the hole, and on 
the crocks a sprinkling of Sphagnum for the purpose of keeping them 

-dlear, Next came a pitch of soot and pigeon manure, after which the 
pots were filled firmly with rich fbry loam, and the seed sown 
thinly over the surface, and slightiy covered with finely sifted soil, 

‘The advantage in placing such highly stimulating manures low down, 
18 that the plants do not feel their influence till they require such 
help, which is when they have filled the pots with roots, and are 

coming into flower; audas they do not want much water in winter, 
assiutanes cannot be afforded them very frequently in a liquid form, 
bat when the soilis dry it should always be given. Ty shifting the 
Plants and affording plenty of rest rooin, gigantic specimens may be 
produced; but although these are fine in their way, they are not 80 
useful for gencral decorative purposes as those of a moderate size ; 
$-in, or Gin, pota are quite large enough to contain from three to five 
plants each, which if stapped once, and the laterals trained by being 
staked ont, form fine masses, that come in admirably for window em- 
bellishment, or for furnishing a quantity of bloom for cutting. For 
the next two months or so the hest place to grow Misnonette 1s a cold 
frame, where the lights can be withdrawn by day and tilted by 
night, so a3 to give plenty of air to prevent 16 from drawing up 
weakly. In winter uo situation sults so well ag a shelf near the 
glass, either at the ends of the house or up in the roof, where there 
is free ventilation, Ht bemg very impatient ef much confinement. 
Reseda odorata, the common Elud of Mignonette, is now eclipsed by 
several new valicties, the best of which ia Mile’s Hybrid Spiral, that 
Produces spikes of bloom of great length, ancdis of a fine strong robuat 
habit, which renders it very suitable for pot culture. 


Browallias.—Althouch sot very showy, Browallias are valuable 
for winter work, their licht sprays of lovely blue flowers being a 
great ornament toany bouquet. Except the beaatifal little Porget-me- 
mot (Myosotis cissitifiers), [know of nothing so choice te work inwith 
{sardenias, Kucharis, double white Primulas, or other pale blooms that 
require a Int of colour to set them off, and were they not worth 
growing for many other uses, they would be quite ao for the above- 
named purpose alone, 
recent introduction, B. Roezli, has larger and finer bloasomy, and 
possesaca the best habit for pote. For cutting, however, I prefer 
the old sort, and it has the additional recommendation of requiring 


less heat, but to do either well they should not be kept in a lower - 


temperature than irom 40° to 58°, or they quickly show signs of dis- 
tress. To get them strong before winter seta in they cannot now he 
sown too soon, and to prevent any disturbance or check to their pro- 
gress when up, the best way 3s to put three small pinches of seed 
triangularly close to the sides of some 3-1n, pots, that the plants 
when singled ont may be shifted on inte others as soon as they re- 
gjtire more room. The object in growing them tn that way is that 
leing of spare, fragile habit they look best together, and make a 
finer display should they be wanted for vases, for table decoration, 
av the embellishment of rooms. A light, rich, vegetable soil consiat- 
ing of about three parte of leaf-mould to one of fibry loam, suits well 
to pot them in, as in that their roots ramify freely, and being loose 
and open it admits of quick drainage, and allows them to be well 
plied with liquid manure, which enables them to keep up a succes- 
qion of flowers. 
early and pushed on by being syringed will answer for the next twa 


The most floriferous is B. elata, but the more> 


Any ordinary frame where they can be shut up. 


months, after which a temperate house will meet their requirements 
best for the winter, 


Schizanthus.—The variety of these known aa 8. papilionaceus 
always attracts much notice on account of fhe preat resemblance 
their many spotted flowers bear to beantiful buiterflies with out- 
apread wings, and as they arc of very easy cultivation and laat 4 con- 
siderable length of time in bloom, I can strongly recommend them 
to any one who wishes to keep up arich display in the spring, A 
packet of seed will yicld plants that vary very nach in tho colour of 
their blossoms, for, like Balsams, Cimerarias, &c., they are very 
sportive in thetr character, and to kcep up a fine atrain the best only 
should be selected and saved. 5. retusus Grahami hkewise yields 
very handsome flowers, in form greatly reaembling some of the choice 
Grehids, many of which they quite equal tn thet rich markings, 
Where it is desired to have them in early, seed shonld be sown at 
onee, and again for succession at the turn of the year. So service- 
able ara they for general decorative purposes thai we are seldem 
without them, but have them in all stages, as even In the height of 
siummer they are among the best plants for keeping a house gay that 
any one can cultivate. Like most annuals they delight in a rich, 
moist soil, and require abundant supplies of water and Liquid manure 
when fowering, 

Rhodanthes.—These are never seen in anything like the state 
of perfection, or are half so charming to look at, aa when grown in 
pots, their delicate pink, satiny blooms requirmg to be elevated to 
show them oif to advantage, They are, therefore, admirably adapted 
for window boxes or shelves, where they are brought more ona level 
with the eye, and are very telling in groups of Primulas, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and other forced bulbs, The best way to manage them 
is to sow in pans filled with fine soil, which should then be kept 
close under glass till they germinate. As soon as they are large 
enough to handle prick them off inte 3-in. pots, placing five or six 
equidistant in each, after which set them in a close frame and 
shade for a few days to give them astart A light, airy shelf in a 
warm pit or house is the best place to winter them, they heing very 
susceptible of damp, and therefore in watering them care should be 
taken uot to water them overhead or keep them too wet atthe roots. 
At the turn of the year when there is more life and movement in 
vegetation they will bear their final shift tuto G-in. pote, and from 
that time on it is necessary to keep them srowmg without check till 
they attain the desired size, the tendency of Rhodanthes being to 
produce bloom prematurely as soon as the sun has much power, 
and causes the shoota to become hardened. In a young state they 
are very subject to green fly, for which they must be watched and 
gently fumigated directly the insects appear, ov they speedily do irre- 
parable injury. I have tried various seis and find peat or leaf-mould 
and loam, with a sprinkling of rotten manure, to be the best for 
potting, in which, if kept open by sand, they grow away freely, 

Stocks ofthe Ten-week kinds form admirable pot plants, and are 
largely grown in that way to supply the London market, and yet it 
ig very remarkable that they are seldom seen except in beds and 
borders in private gardeng, For amateura and othere who like to 
have gay windows and have not much couvenience by way of glasa 
to keepup asupply of plants, these Ten-week Stocks come mm particu- 
larly handy, as any frame from which frost 13 excluded suits them 
pe if they only get plenty of light and air to prevent them 
drawing or becoming infested with mildew, to which their leaves are 
particularly subject, As it makes ity appearance on the under sides 
the only way to stopitia to hold the plant sideways and dust the 
parts affected with sulphur, which destroys the parastte at once. 
The proper time to sow for winter 1a the end of July, but good planta 
may yet be grown if the seed is sot im at once. 

Grodetias.—Last sprmg I saw some fine specimens of Godetia, 
with which I was much struck, for though common enough in 
berdera dunng the summer, they were new to me at that early 
season, and ab once showed what a desirable acquisition they are for 
the preenhouse. The most beautiful is G. Lady Albemarle, that has 
flowers as larze as some of the kinds of Hibiscus, with uchly coloured 
petals, the inner part of which is ag glossy looking as aatin, It 1a 
seldom that plants bearing such large blogma are very free, but the 
Grodetiag are an exception, lor more floriferous planta cannot be, and 
ag their habit of growth is ao close and compact, they are weil 
adapted for pots. Bemg very hardy, they do best plunged out till 
late in the autumo, when they can be taken in and wintercd in 
any cold Irame, 

Nemophila, insignis should not be forgotten, aa it is quite 
unapproachable in the fine shade of blue of tts Howers, and though 
old, there is nothing equal to it for suspending in small baskets, 
or for use as a Tvont edging in atands, where its trailmg branches 
soon droop over and cover the sides, Many othera might be men-. 
tioned, but those above enumerated are the most desirable, and 
with them greenhouses may be rendered much more atbractive 
than they usually are during the dull months of the year. §&. D 
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LOWS GOLDEN-SEPALLED CYMBIDIUM. 


(Cc, LOWIANUM. } 

In habit this plant resembles C. giganteum, and was first described 
by Reichenbach aga variety of that species, from which, however, it 
differs much both from a botanist’s and from a cultivator’s point of 
view. Well-grown plants of 14 are 2 ft. or more in height, and have 
gracefully arching, dark green leaves distinctly marked with yel- 
lowish velng ; the Bower spikes, which are nearly as long as the 
leaves, bear from ten to fifteen flowers, if not even more, each flower, 
aa shown in our sketch, being from 3 in. fo £10, in diameter. Their 
colour ta novel and therein lies their charm ; the sepals and petals 
are golden green and the lip whitish, with a large blotch of bright 
velvety red, almost approaching crimson indeed, and most effective 
in brightening up the whole flower. The plant is vigorous and grows 
wellin afresh open compost of peat, Sphagnum, Abas loarn, and 
erocks. It algo enjoys a liberal supply of root moisture when prow- 
ing. Not only is it one of the handsomest of Cymbidiums, but tt 
stands out clearly as one of the most distinctly beautiful of recently- 
introduced Orchids. Itis Indian, perhaps Burmese. F. W. B. 


IMPROVED VARIETIES OF CHINESE PRIMULA. 


Few plants contribute so much to render greenhouses and the 
windows of sitting rooms gay and attractive during the dull season 
of the year aa the various varietiea of the Chinese Primrose. ‘This 
Primrose has been cultivated in this country ever since 1820. Since 
that time, however, it haa 
nadergone marvellous im- 
provements, moat of which 
have been effected during 
the last few years, and this 
ig atill progressing, the pro- 
ductions of each succeeding 
season being im advance of 
thoge of its predecessor. ‘Ta 
show as far as possible by 
what means this is being 
accomplished, and to point 
out what is considered to be 
a succeasiul method of treat- 
ing these plants, will be the 
object of these remarks. 
Culture. 

The Chinese Primrose 
may be increased by means 
of cuttings, divisions, or 
offsets : these methods are, 
however, seldom resorted 
to in the case of the single- 
flowered varieblies, which 
are mostly raised from 
aced, but apply to all 
the double-flowered kinds, 
which, as 4 role, do net 
produce seed, This method 


rust also be resorted to in a 
propagating any seminal variety which may exhibit such remarkable 


merits or peculiarities as may render its increase desirable ; but, as 
has been stated, the single sorts are generally grown from sced, 
which should be sown during the spring of each year, say about the 
end of March or early in April, so as to have the plants mm the 
greatest perfection during December and January. Or, if desired 
earlier or later, the time of sowing may be varied accordingly, The 
seed should be sown in well-drained pots or pans, spreading a thin 
Jayer of Moss upon the drainage to prevent the soil from intor- 
mingling with it; the rowgher portion of the soil should be placed at 
the bottom, making the surface perfectly smooth and level and 
moistening it with a fine-rosed watering pot ; while yet moist sow the 
seed, press it gently down, and sprinkles small portion of silver sand 
or fine scilover it, This covering should, however, be very slight, 
and the surface of the pot or pan should be covered with a piece of 
glass, which during bright sunshine may be slightly shaded by a 
thin layer of Moss. The pot may now be placed in a favourable 
position in any glass structure where a temperature of GO" or G5" 1s 
maintained, Thus situated the seeds will soon germinate, and when 
this has taken place the glasa should be removed, but during strong 
sunshine the young plants should still be slightly shaded, and water 
should be given as may be found necessary. When the young plants 
are large enough to be handled, they should be pricked into pans of 
suitable soil, and afterwards potted singly into small pots. As the 
season Will now be considerably advanced, a close pit or frame wiil 
be a suitable place for them, and as soon as they have well filled the 
small pots they are in with roots they should be shifted into the pots 
in which they are intended to bloom, and for this purpose pots seme. 
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6 in, in diameter will generally be found suitable. If large speci- 

meng are desired, pota of greater dimensions may be employed, but 

handsome planta may be produced in pots of the size just mentioned. 

a final shift should be given not later than the heginning of 
yest, 

The pots used should be well drained, and the soil should be eom- 
posed of about two parta ght rich fibrous loam, and one part well 
decomposed leaf soil, with a small portion of silver sand: or fbry 
peat may take the place of the leaf soiland sand. In giving the last 
ahift it ig necessary to press the aol rather firmly to the stems, so as 
to keep the plants steady, as the atem is naturally weak, while the 
foliage and flowers are heavy, and if potted too deeply the stems are 
apt to canker off. Whenever itis fonnd necessary, the plants can 
be readily supported and kept erect by inserting three or four simall 
sticka inta the soil, clase to the stem, so as to afford 14 the neres- 
sary support, taking care at the same time to avoid injary to the 
roots, After the final shift has been given, the plants wil! still be 
found to succeed best in a cold pit or frame, placed upon a cool moist 
bottom, which produces also that moist atmosphere which appears 
to conduce so greatly to healthy development ; they should be kept 
pretty close to the glass, and should not be placed too closely together, 
so as to avoid etiolation or undue lengthening of the leaf stalks. On’ 
this account it is also unadvisable to use anything in the way of per- 
manent shade, although slight shading will be beneficial during very 
bright sunshine, No material is more suitable to form a bottom on 
which to place the pots containing the plants than a layer of 
2in. or din. of finely siffed cimcder ashes, which will preventthe 
entrance of worms into the 
pots ; these soon render the 
drainage ineffective, and 
that seldom fails to seriously 
afiect the health of any 
plant confined to a pot. To 
still further secure the pots 
from such intruders, a thin 
layer of gas lime may be 
Placed under the cinder 
ashes. The plants should 
be occagionally moved and 
placed further apart, as may 
he found necessary, and 
they should be Kept frees 
from weeds. When the pots 
are found to be well filled 
with roots, they should onée 
or inwwice a week be watered 
with clear, well-diluted 
liquid manure, and the 
plants should be shehtiy 
syringed on the evenings of 
bright warm days. arly 
in October they should be 
moved into a greenhouse, 
or other light, well-ventila- 
ted structure. Harly in No- 
amr bloom trusses wil] 
- Poth toappear: andi Ter 
to sive the plants adclitional stren eth these ee i aan be ee i 
As has been already stated, December and J anuary are the months 
daring which these showy winter-fowering planty are likely to be 
ost appreciated ; buf they may, nevertheless, he had in b oom b 
the micelle of November, or ever earlier, and the same planta with 
proper care, will continue in beauty until the end of February Ko 
situation Is more suitable for these Primnlas than the front of alight 
greenhouse or conservatory. Still the temperature of such struc. 
Se Sea as seldom ae Lone be allowed to fall under 40°, and 
che double-flowerlng varicties esnecially jOF : 
rature rather higher than thad, nop er neg anon 


improved Varieties, 


_ 48 has already been stated, the Chinese Primrose hag been oreathy 
improved since the period of its introduction, principally iat 
its Aowers, although habit and foliage have alse undergone vonsider. 
ableimprovement, The Fern-leaved varieties were j nstly considered 
at the tune of their introduction to be a great equisit wie nica 
several occasions seedling plants have appeared with pr attily eee 
gated leaves ; but somehow such plants have either been too deHeate 
in constitution to be increased to any extent, or they have not been 
considered worthy of that attention; therefore, a Chinese Primrose 
with distinct and well-defined yarierated foliage, if really a deside 
ratum, has yet to be secured. It is in the flowers of ‘these aaa 
poe plants in which such marked improvement has taken mice 
Vhen first introduced, they were much smaller than they are 8 
while in colour they were a light purple or rosy-pink : whether ie 
white-fowered variety originated in this country or amine ites aeagae 
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Jam unable to say. The marging of the eorolla, however, in the 
cage of both varieties were plain, and the flowers altogether such sa 
could not be tolerated at the present day. The fimbriated or fringed- 
flowered varicty appears to have been introduced some years alter 
the introduction of the plain-fowered kinds; a plant of the former 
as mentioned asa new plant, grown in the Horticultural Society's 
garden at Cluewiek, in the year 1524, and it appeared in trade cata- 
dogues in 1855, but it was then rare, No attempt appears to have 
been made to unprove the flowers of the plain or smooth-edged 
lands, probably on account of the greater beauty of the fringed- 
flowered yavieties ; and, as has been already said, the bloom of the 
latter has been of late years wonderfully improved in all respects, 
including eolour, form, and size, As regards the latter quality, it 
will be found that a crown piece will fail to cover the blooms of 
many varieties ; whils, as respects colour, the most desirable shades 
have been secured—even a bluc-flowered variety is said to be in 
existence. Coutinental countrias, as well as our own, haye contvi- 
buted towards the improvement of this family of decorative plants, 
mad the method, T believe, gencrally pursucd is that of selection ; 
@ portion of the very best varieties are placed together in a favour- 
able position in a ight well-ventilated structure, and the fertilising 
Ttocess is lefi te inaact avency and the action of the atmosphere, 
with possibly the assistance of an indiscriminate distribution of 
pollen by the aid of a camel-hair pencil, This method, however, 
although excellent results may have been obtained by it, is, never- 
tlielesa, somewhat laphazard, and if is possible that those whose 
success has been ines} decile have pursued a more aysteniatic 
method. The stamens of the Chinese Primula are five in number, 
anil are attached toa the inside of tle tube of the corolla, while the 
pis ll occupies the centre of the fower; and in some plants the style 
1s anffcicntly elongated to elevate the stigma to the level of the 
suriace of the bloom, while others produce flowers in which the style 
isso short that the stigma is concealed by the anthers, This pecu- 
harity oceurs also in the kindred families of thr Auriculs and the 
Polvanthna, ancl is distinguished by the terme pin-eyed and thrum- 
eyed; and eo fatal is the objection to the former condition in a 
florist’s estimation, that the presence of a single bloom having this 
peculiarity is consideved of sufficient importance to disqualify the 
stand containing it, if shown in competition. The Chinese Prim- 
rose, however, has not as yet, I Sollee. heen subjected to this 
somewhat arlitrary law, and it is very certain that ita pin-eycd 
flowers are oqually beantiful as those with thrum-eyes, But, be 
that as it may, they are at least the Jicat auited for the purpose of 
hemg made seed-bearers, as foreigu pollen can be with preater facility 
eonveyed fo the stigma than i the case with throm-eyed flowers, 
where tt ig necessary to remove the anthers or slit the tube of the 
cor@llain order to reach thestigma. And it happens that the blooms 
ef the single-flowered varieties of this plant cannot with safety be 
subjected to great manipulation, on account of the corolla separating 
0 easily from the calyx. 


peed Saving. 


About the end of January or early roa February is a suitable time to 
select a few plants, of the very best Einds, for the express purpose of 
Furnishing seed for the next year’s supply, ancl with, of cowrac, the 
object distinctly in view of asucuring improved varieties. All fully- 
expanded blossoms should be remeévec, and the plants should be 
placed in a favourable situation, from which, if insects can be ex. 
cluded, so much the better; but at thts season their interference 
need not be creatly apprehended. Pollen should now be collected by 
means of a small brush or camel-hair pencil from the blooms of varie- 
tiea which may be considered te be most likely to effect the desired 
results, such as depth of fringe, shade or intensity of colour, size and 
form of Wioom, &e., and should he earsfully applied to the matured 
atigmas of the intended seed-bearing plants, One appheation to each 
bloom will be suffictent, and in the case of pin-eyed blooms it will 
be quite necessary to remove the anthers, When as many blooms 
have been fertilised as is considered necessary, the plants should not 
be allowed to continuc flowering, but the blooms should be picked 
off as they appear, so ag to prevent exhaustion, and possibly hasten 
the ripening of the seed. 

Double-flowered Kinds. 


The double white variety of the Chinese Primrose has long been 
eultivated in this country, as well as a double purple variety, intro- 
duced, [ believe, ata later period, Hoth are exceedingly useful for 
Jlecorative purposes durlag¢ winter, and, unlike their single congeners, 
‘the corolla docs not in their case separate casily from the calyx ; 
consequently the flowera remain longer in perfection, and thelr 
blooms during winter are quite mdispensahle for the purpose of form- 
ing bouquets, amd placing with other cul Howers in vases, ke. In 
addition to the twa varicties alluded fo, some creatly improved forina 


have of late been introdneed, having blooms af increased size, double, ° 


aid well-formed, while the petals are beaittifully fituiged or fimbriated, 


the colonr varying from pure wlute to deep purple, These double- 
flowering kinds do not, as has been said, usually produce seed ; most 
of them, however, furnish pollen to some extent, but generally 
rather sparingly, and this being used on the stigmas of some of the 
finest single-flowered kinds, has resulted in the production of 5 race 
of semi-double flowered varieties of great beauty, whoas blooms are 
of a more persistent character that those of the single sorts, and 
are consequently more suitable for forming bouquets, &. The 
flowers are alse possessed of perfect stamens and pistils, and if 
the vyariqus sorts are placed by themselves, and fertilised by their 
own pollen, they will reproduce themselves perfectly true from 
seed, The double kinds flower generally so very profusely that by 
the middle of February they are usually somewhat exhausted ; 
then the bloom trusses should be all carefully removed, and the 
planta should be allowed to rest for a week or two; they should then 
be shaken from the sou, divided, and formed into cuttings, bo Increase 
the stock ag may be desired, A strong plant in a 6-in. pot may 
generally be divided into a dozen or more plants or cuttings, as it is 
not necessary that each portion should retain roots, ag these are 
reachly formed when potted simely into small pote in hght, sandy 
soll, placing the cutting in the centre, and surrounding if with a 
portion of silyer sand, pressing the soil firmly to the stem of the cut- 
ting or plant. The pots should now bo plunged in a slight bottom- 
heat in a close pit or ofher structure, where a temperature not under 
65° is maintained. As soon as the smali pots are well filled with 
roots, the plants should be shifted into larger pote as may be found 
neeeasary, and dure the summer they should be grown in a pit or 
frame, aud treated In all respects as smgle-Dowered kinds which have 
been raised from seed. 

This family of decorative planta is already ao rich in the possession 
of numerous beautiful varieties, that to attempt to still add to them 
may be considered unnecessary; but if a union can be effected be- 
tween some of the existing varicties of the hardy Primula coriu- 
soides, or dark-flowered varieties of P, vulgaris, or the Polyanthus— 
which does not appear to be altogether outside the limits of what 
may be considered possitble—this, when accomplished, will furnish a 
new and interesting race of Primulas of increased hardiness, if not 
af increased beauty, which can hardly fail to be regarded ag an ac. 
quisition, GRIEVE, Culford. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


Browallia elata grandiffiora,.—This bine form of the old 
Browallia elata ta at this season most useful for conservatory and 
indoor decoration. Jt comes true from seed, which should be sown 
in heat in February or March, aud, if the young seedlings be potted 
on as required, good planta at this sesagn- will be the result, 
Their flowera, being of a beautiful shade of bine, are very valuable 
for associating with those having bright colours that are usually 
en pored in guech structures. If also succeeds well out-of-doora, 
an a a pleasing variation amongst ordinary bedding plants,— 

. Groom. 


Anguloa eburnesa.—tTheres is certainly some confusion about 
the name of this plant, and I question very much if it is grown in 
Eucland at all to any great extent, Ihave seen a plant exhibrted 
nnoder this name which was to other than Anguloa uniflora superba, 
The typical form of A. uniflora has dark-coloured psendo-bulbs and 
yery dark green leaves, the sepals and petals being white and very 
slightly spotted, and the lip rather more deusely spotted with pale 
red or pink. A. uniflora snperba, which is also grown as A. ehurnes, 
has likewise dark-coloured paendoe-bulba and leaves similar to those 
of the other. The Howerg, too, are similar, with the exception of 
being nearly twice as large in all their parts. Jas any one everseen 
an Anguloa with ivory-white flowers? I think not. Mr, Williams 
atates that he has only seen the true A. eburnes in the late Mr. 
Dawson's collection at Meadowbank, near Glasgow, buf he says the 
lip was spotted with pink, the sepala and petals being pure white, 
J, Doveas. 


Possibly '* 4." (p. 165) is correct in suppasine that the true 
Anguloa eburnes Is notin this country, The plants which I have 
had under that name, and that [have seen eleewhere, do not differ 
from A. vireng.--T’. BAINES. 


Antiquity of Orchide.—“If we take into account,” says Mr, 
Wallace in Netere, “‘the world-wide distribution of these plants, their 
immense richness in cencra and spectes, aud their wouderful eom- 
plexity of sirncture, we inust coneicler them as amou z the niost anctent 
instead.of among the most recent of flowers,” Wetterhan writes ; 
“Out of fifty species of Orchids in Gareke’s ‘German Flora’ not less 
than ferty-one occur im the British Isles,” bestdes two not found in 
Germany, ‘a proportion exceeding that of phanerogams generally. 
Now as it asems scarcely credible that Orchids should possess means 
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of transportation across the sea in preference to other plants, we 
must conclude that they inhabited the British Isles before their 
separation from the Continent, which involves that they have occupied 
stations near the present coasta of Germany or France previous to 4 
great deal of plants that reached these coasts only subsequently to 
the formation of the Channel.”? He also adduces the fact that the 
British Orchids belong to very different groups of the Order, enhancing 
the argument for antiquity based on their geographical distribution, 
—‘* Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club.” 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
FUCHSIA RICCARTONI AND ITS USES. 


Tus fine old Fuchsia still ranks amongst the best of what are called 
hardy Fachsias, if not of all outdoor flowering plants, for 1t grows 
on heedless of inclement seasons. Its beautiful blooms are produced 
in, if possible, even greater profusion in a season like this, that may 
truly be termed flowerless, than uncler more favourable circumstances. 





in the very worst of seasons, if we be content with plants that 
flourish ander ordinary conditions. It is the attempt to introduce 
plants from the Tropics, simply because they ave expensive and more 
‘lifficult to cultivate than those of temperate climes, that makes 
such blanks in our fashionable displays. This would perhaps he a 
favourable time for any one who is desirous of having a really enjoy- 
able garden to make notes of all failures and successes during this 
hitherto exceptional season, and, in order to prevent disappointments 
in future, to discard all doubtful subjects, giving a prominent place 
to humbler but possibly more deserving plants. If this were 
done, I feel sure that Fuchsia Riccartoni would beld its own in the 
list either as a hedge plant or for single specimens on (arass, or a8 & 
wall or pillar plant, when the old weed should be spurred in lke 
that of a Vine: or, if allowed to ramble at will in the wild or wood- 
land garden, it will be found equally satisfactory, J, Groom, 
Linton, 





Tiger Lilies in the Wild Garden-—Theannexoil engraving 
represents a proup of the common Tiger Lily (L. tigrinum) growing 
in the wild garden at Great Tew, Oxfordshire. 


In such a situation 


me 


Tiger Lilies in the Wild Garden at Great Tew, Oxterdshire. 


We have a hedge formed of large clumps of this beauttinul Fuchsia 
overhanging a sunken wall, and most beautiful it looks either from 
the park or garden side. Although the old ripened wood of this 
Fuchsia will withstand ordinary winters, last winter's severe and 
protracted frost was too much for it, as 1 was billed down clese to 
the ground ; but this is no drawback, as I find that it always makes 
by far the best-looking and freest flowered plants when pruned down 
quite close in winter. After that the borders should be cleaned and 
a little manure forked iuta them about the roots of the plants. 


This Fuchsia algo looks well planted in hollow tree stumps cut inte 
ft, lengths and let into the soil about 6 in. Through these, if filled 
with good soil, the Fuchsias soon root into the solid earth below, and 
require no attention in the way of waicring, as they are perfectly 
seli-atipparting and self-protecting. As single specimens on Grass, 
too, or on the margins of shrubberies this Fuchsia is equally at 
home, and when once planted it gives no more trouble, accommo- 
dating itself to our fickle climate better than most of our bedded 

lants have done of late years, as a season that anits our sub-tropical 
eds ruing our moisture-loving Calceolarias ; therefore those who have 
but a limited space for ornamental gardening should decidedly select 
their plants from amongst those that defy the weather even in its 
worst moods. Happily there is no need for flowerless gardens even 


west of England, even im cottuce gardens. 


Tiger Liles grow with unusual vigour, ag the soil in which they are 
placed is kept at a tumiform condition as regards moisture, and the 
aurrounding herhage alse protects very constucrably the young shoots 
in spring from the baneinl miluence of harsh winds, which are so 
detvimental to all kinds of Lihes. 
Lilies would be attended with more success than in the bare and often 
exposed borrlers in the garden, where they are rendered susceptible 
to every atmospheric change. 
rising from amidst coarse herbage have a charming effect in the land- 
scape, and one that only needs to be seen in order to be appreciated, 
iW. G. 


fndeed, this mode of growing 


Besides, their bold flower-lnden stems 


Yeronica Traversi,.—This plant has long been known in the 
f Tu Abr Ellacombe’s. 
warden at Bitton, where it forms larse bushes, it, as elsewhere, has 
withstaod the gevere winter untonueliod. The same plant was sent 
out some years ago as ¥. devonionsis by Messrs. Verteh, By the 
way, thers are many hedecs of a very pale bluish New Zealand 
Veronica now m free bloom in cottage gardens in Worth Devon, 
They have a delicate odour. ‘There are no doubt other forms besides 
Traversi which will be found to suit colder localitics, The New 
Aculancdk Veronicas are very beautiful in southern gardens, and where 
they thrive a variety of kinds should be grown,—¥-_ 


Lo? 
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JAPAN LILIES AT HOME 


Finsr comes Lilium anratum, or as some term it, the Queen of the 
Lilies, and more term it the Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. This ia the 
cammon wild Lily of Japan, and when I frst came here in (864, 
one could not go out anywhere in spring without seeing this beautiful 
Lily growing in the woods and on the sides of hills, ou would find 
it almost everywhere you went. You could see if in all tts 
heauty, the stems averaging from 3ft. to 12 ft. high, and the 
flowers numbermg from three to one hundred and seventy-five on 
a single atem, I have seen stems more than 3 in. round. Some- 
times, if the bulb ig very old, they will throw up a round stem 
to about 3 ft. or 4 ft., when you will see if commence to get tat, 
and as the stem grows, so it gets wider and wider, I have seen 
them often as much as Gin, wide af the top. The flowers from 
these stems far exceed those of the round stems in number, but 
nob in quality, being much smaller. There ig another good quality 
belonging to this Lily; it is quite hardy and will live through 
almost any weather; but I would advise those who grow it in 
very cold parts m open borders to protect it somewhat fron the 
frosts, or to take it up ont of the sround altogether and place it 
in a fower-pot, and put it iu any cold place for the winter, Your 
bulb will then be good when you wish to plant If next spring, 
I know of no dower, with the exception of the Olea fragrans, 
that las so strong a fragrance as L, auratuni. 


L. AURATUM PICTUM is a seedling from L. auratum, and if you 
plant a bed of the latter you will often fimd one or two L. 
auratum pictum among them, The flower of this, instead of 
having a yellow band as in LL. auratum, has a reddish band 
about half way down the flower. The growth and habit are just 
the same as those of L. auratum, 


L. s0BRG-yITTArom.—This is a seedling also from L. auratum, 
and it ia the prettiest of them all, The flower is a4 large ua that 
of the original, and las the same growth in every particular, the 
difference being in the flower only, Instead of the yellow band, 
as in L, auratum, this has a beautiful glossy red band, sometimes 
with apots and sometimes not, 


I, AUKATUM, VAR, VIRGINALS la another seedling from L. auratum. 
The flowers ave pure white with the exception of the yellow rays, 
which are unusually brilliant, aud a few scattered spots of pale 
lemon colour. This also, ike its parent, w hardy, and Hf you did 
not see if in flower and saw thia and L, auratum growing together 
you could not tell the difference. 


L, KAMTSCOATCENSE (Black Lily}.—This is called the Black Lily. 


on account of the flowers being nearly black, but to speak the truth 
the flowers are a very dark purple, with very small yellow stamens. 
The flowers themselves also are email, and I have never seen more 
than three on a stem, and tle stem never more than 1 ft. high. 


LL, comeoLon,—This has small star-shaped flowers of a light scarlet 
eolour, dotted with dark red spote. It is very rarely that you find 
more than two Towers on a stem, and if does not srow more than 
2 ft. high. The flawers stand ercet, 


L,, conipidm.—Thia is a seedling from the above, and only differs 
from it in the colour of the flower, which is yellow, 


L. CORDIFOLICM GIGANTEUM {or JAPoNICUM).--I may say here 
about this plant, that uuless you get very good bulba indeed, you 
cannot get them te flower, amd the best place to flower them is under 
shade in a shinabbery, for they do not like the sun. It grows well 
in amoist still soil, The bulk that you plant this spring is not the 
bull you dig upimthe autumn. The bulb you planted last spring, 
ag soonas the flower-stem was out of the ground, had formed its 
own roots, and the bulb decayed altogether, and about the time of 
flowering, if you take one up, you will find that the new bulbs are 
just forming at the base of the stem, The leavea of this are very 
much like those of the Beetroot, but not quite so long, The first 
leaves come out atthe suaface of the ground, and when the stem is 
about 18 in. out of the ground 11 pushes a rmg of leaves ont all 
around, and out of the centre of these the flawer-stem grows. The 
flower-stems average in height from 5 ft. to 7 it., and I have never 
seen more thau elt flowers on ane stem in its wild state. The 
flower has four petais aml! is very long; the petals turn owt tke 
those of L. eximium, but are smaller in size. They ave of a white 
creamy colour, tinged with a dash of light purple in the two upper 
petals, 

L. Jarosticum,—This ig a beautiful Lily, but quite a distinct 
vatiety from any of the others. The foliage ts thick and atumpy, 
ani darker glossy oreen than that of any of the others. The flowers 
are tiompet-ahaped, and measure about Gin. in length, They are 
pure creamy wlute in the interior, bat aun-painted onteide with a 
rich chovelate brown, This fa one of the finest varieties, and is well 
worth having ; it attaing 4 height of from 4 ft. to 5 ft. 


4 


-L. Examunt.—Thia is another very fine variety, which no garden 
should be without, The flowers are inclined to ts long, but not go 
much so as in the preceding sort. Those of some are of a most deli- 
cate pink, aome are darker, some are pure white, and some are white 
with a small tinge of pink. Thia Lily throws upastem from 3$ ft, 
to 6 ft, high, and has from four to twenty-five Howers, [+t thrives in 
a light, dry, peaty soul, It will rob where another bulb will thrive. 


L. Leicarurr1.—This like the above is one of the best varieties ; 
it has the alenderest stem of any of the Liliea compared with ita 
height. The Bowers are a golden yellow thickly dotted with purple 
spots. The ends of the petals curl backwards on to the stem, 

¢ average lhieight is from 3ft. to $ ft., and i$ will produce from 
aight totwelve flowers, 


lh. LONGIFLORUM EXIMIUM is the common long, white, trumpet- 
shaped flowering Lily. Jt is common, but it makes a very good Lil 
to mix with othersina bed. It crows from 2 ft. to 4 ft. high, an 
will produce from five to ten Howers on a stem. 


L, LONGITLORUM FOLIIS ALBO MARGINATIS.—This ta a seedling from 
the above and waa raised by a Japanese gardener; it only differs 
from the preceding by having a narrow, even, white border round 
the leaf. 


i. Martragon,—This is quite a distinct variety from any of the 
others, the flowers being much smaller, and inclined to curi hack. 
wards. They are yellow, with dark spots in them, The foltage 
resembles that of L. japonicum. The plant attains a height 
of from 2 ft, to 5 {t., aad will produce from six to seven flowers right 
on the top of the stem. 


L. MBDEOLOIDEs,—Tlis is another Lily well worth growing, but a 
very hard one to travel if not properly packed, as the bulbs are 
formed of small round leaves, andif one is not careful in handling 
them they fail fo pieces, The leaves are quite different from those 
of any of the others, being formed in circles around the stems, These 
attain a height of from 2ft. te 41%, and never produce more than six 
ovelght Howers. The colour ia orange-red with dark spots. 


L, SPECIOSUM RUBRUM.—This ig another very fine Lily and well 
worth cultivation. Itisalso very hardy. The flowers, which are red 
with a atrip of Pea green in the interior, curl backwards ; they also 
have a margin of white and are spotted with red. 


L, sPECGIOgUM ALEUM.—This has the same habit in every particular 
as the preceding, the only difference being that the flowers are pure 
white with a gmail stripe of Pea green up the centre. The height 
of the stemis from 4ft. to 6ft,, and it produces from twenty-five 
to thirty-five flowers, These are the two latest to Lower, 


L. THUsBERGIANUM FL.-PL,—This is a dwarf, hardy variety, and 
one of our few double Liles, The flowers are a fiery-red with dark 
spota ; the outer petals being much larger than the centre ones. It 
very seldom grows more than 15 in, high, and never produces more 
than three or four flowers on a stem. It is one of the first to bloom. 


L. T, MARMoRAaTUM.—This ia a single variety of the above. The 
flowers are a deep orange-red, with irregular tawny stains, chieily 
at the tips of the petals, giving them a splashed appearance. 


L. T. Tarzza.—This is a little larger in growth than the last, 
Tt will sometimes grow to a height of 4ft., and will bear from five | 
to seven flowers right on the top of the stem; but the flowers are 
quite separate from one ancther; that is, they do not touch each 
other like some kinds. They are light yellow in colour, tinged 
with pink. 

iL. T. Bemy.—This is another of the above family, but quite dis- 
tinct from any of them in colour and foliage. The flowers are a very 
dark chocolate, turning almoat to black ; they are erect. 


L. T. Avice Wiisex,—This is quite a new variety of the above, 
T sent one bulb of rt te London in 1875. It was sold by anction to 
Mr. Wilson, of Hestherbank, who flowered if in 1876 and named it 
as above. The flowers are a light orange-yellow, and stand erect. 


L. ticminum ¥1.-pi.—This ts another of the few double varieties 
which we have, and one of the latestto flower. The petal decreases 
im size towarda the centre. Itis a veryrobustsrower, The flowers, 
wluch are flery-red in colour, are marked with large purple spots. It 
is the finest amoug the double varieties. 


L. T. 8PLENDENS.—A single variety of the above, and, if anything, 
a little taller, These two, like L. speciosum rubrum and album, 
throw out small bulblets in the apex of the leaf. I would just 
mention here that L, album and L. tigrinum f.-pl, and L, tigrinum 
splendens are used by the natives as a vegetable. 


I wonld also add here for the information of those who would 
like te grow the Black Lily and TL. medeoloides and have not been 
successful in their attempts, that L. medeoloides must be grown in a 
yery light peaty mould, mixed with a little sand, and the same with 
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the Black Lily, The same mould will do, but do not let them get 
too much water. If you do you will be sure to lose all you have. 
All the remainder of the Liliums are perfectly hardy and will grow 
in almost any garden soil, but asT have stated above, where it is very 
cold it is best to take them up in winter and store them in any dry 
place where it does not freeze. TI would also add, thatif you wish 
for fne flowers, you must use good soil mixed with well-rotted 
manure, The Black Lily should be putin pots not more than 6 in. 
deep, and about midway in the pot.—California Horticulturtst. 


RAMONDIA-LIKE CONANDRON. 
(CONANDROM BAMONDIOIDES. } 

HE annexed engraving 18 a representation of this rare plant, a 
specimen of which was exhibited at South Kensington a shart time 
ago by Messrs, Veitch & Sons, when it was awarded a botanical 
certificate, The illustration ae a good idea of the general habit 
of the plant, though the peculiar wrinkled appearance of the leaves 
ia not shown very clearly. The leaves are fleshy in texture, and 
spring froma fleshy, brownish rootstock, The colour of the bles- 
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Conandroan ramonidicides (half the natural size). : 


soms 1s pale lilac, with the centre of amneb decper hue and spotted 
with yellow, the tuft of stamens being also yellow, There is 
aiso a vaviety with white flowers introduced, The extreme 
rarity of this plant much enhanees its interest, and it is, moreover, 
very remarkable from a structural potnt of view, It grows at high 
elevations on mountains in the southernmost island of Japan, where 
it was recently collected by Mr, Maries, who is travelling for Measrs, 
Vetch, Naturally it prefers moist rocks, and this is a point that 
should be observed with regard to its anltivation. Though it is 
grown in frames in Mesars, Veitch's nursery at Coombe Wood, it is 
most probably as hardy as the pretty Haberlea rhodopenais, of which 
a woodent wag given in these columns a short time since, and which 
is nearly related to this plant. Hardy plants of the. families to 
which these belong are very scarce in cultivation at present, thongh 
amongst them many are really beautiful, and ee be advan- 
tageously introduced. The seeds of Himalayan Cyrtandraccous 
Piants distributed from Kew last year may perhaps produce some 
very welcome rezults, as many from the regions from which they 
come eught to be hardy, and from what may be gleaned from the 
elaborate drawings in Mr. C, B. Clarke’s recent- work on Bengalese 
Cyrtandraces, many of them must be very beautiful, and ought to 


be a source of much urterest both to the botanist and cultivator. 
; A OW, G, 


FLOWER GARDENING IN BATTERSEA PARK. 


Even if this fine park were shorn of ifs most noteworthy attrac- 
tion—the annual display of bedding plants and its famous sub- 
tropical garden—it would still be highly picturesque, and excel ali 
the other public parks on account of its excellent design, which em- 
braces well diversified lawns, extensive and varied water-margins 
with luxuriant aquatic veretation, uatural-locking rockeries, and, 
above ali the permanent beauty afforded by the rich collections of 
trees and shrubs, remarkable both for their handsome foliage and 
beautiful Howers, which during spring form the principal source of 
attraction. Indeed 16 ts renerally acdinitted that the most appropriate 
season to sce the real beauty of this park is in early spring when the 
majority of the trees and shrubs are in bloom. Another noteworthy 
feature, too, In this park is the prevalence of hardy, fine-foliared 
plants grown either as isolated specimens, or in some prominent 
position at the margin of the shrubberies, The most noticeable 
amongst these are Polyganum sachalinense, a grand plant growing 
from § ft, to 10 ft. high; ©. euspidatum, which is now bearing a 
profusion of pretty white catkin-like blossoms; Guunera scabra, 
Arundinaria faleata, various kinds of Acanthus, Echinops, Grasses, 
besides a host of the finest foliaged shrubs, such as cut-leaved Elders, 
Lamarisk, golden and variegated varietics of the commoner shrubs and 
trees, The handsome Aralia spinosa, Ailantus glanctulosa, and Aralia 
meboldi are used extensively, and lew more desirable shrubs could 
be found. Shrubs now in bloom comprise the beautiful Chinese 
Privet {(Ligusirum sinense), and the Japanese Kind (L. japonicum), 
hoth very sweet scented, Single flowered Roses such as Rosa nitida 
are very attractive, as are also huge bushes of the double-fowering 
Bramble with its pretty pink rosette-like flowers. Pavia macro- 
stachys and several kinds of St. John’s Wort, inchiding the beautiful 
Himalayan Hypericum patulum and Spirwa Nobleana, are also very 
strong. The groups of Jackman’s Clematises are now very gay masses 
of colour, varying from pale to a deep violet-purple. In one part they 
are allowed to ramble over branches, which shows off their beauty 
to advantage. Those overhanging the ledses of the rocks are also 
very attractive with their brillant flowers mixed with Ivy and other 
plants. Itis, however, much to be regretted that there is such a 
paueity of the finest of hardy herbaceons plants, which would 
seem to be quite isnored here. eras the present season especially 
their absence is conspicuous on aceount of the dearth of bloom of 
the bedding plants. The many unoecupied places caused elther by 
the failure of the tender plants, or scarcity of bedding material, 
could be most advantageously filled with showy hardy plants, which 
Would not fail to be 4 source of considerable attraction, and if not in 
fiewer throughout the four seasons, they would relieve the dull 
monotony of bare earth which prevails during two-thirds of the year. 
Attention is now being directed to improving the old rockery which 
skirts the Albert Bridge Roa. The picturesque dells have been very 
tastefully planted with all kinds of plants likely to succeed in such 
situations, and when established will render this portion of the park 
one of the most beautiful and interesting. 

the Mixed Alpine Garden exhibits very markedly the 
nntoward season, as the nicessant wet has almost rotted the majority 
of sucerlent plants which usnally form such a conspicuons feature 
here. The ‘tanowy” mounds covered with the dwarf creeping 
Antennaria tomentosa still look very effective, as do the moundsnear 
them which are clothed with a grent variety of plants, one of the 
most conspicnonus bemg the beautiful Wimalayan Astilbe rivulaxis, an 
elegant Apirwa-lke plant with long feathery flower stems, tiny 
white flowers, and bold handsome spreading foliage, Bonaparteas, 
Aloes, Agaves, Beaucarnens, Mesembryanthemums, and a host of 
other siutilar subjects are planted here, but, as before remarked, 
their appearance is but indifferent. The rare Yueea Whipple: 
is doing weil and probably will eventually prove a serviceable plant, 
The surface of these mounds is carpeted with the Turfing Daisy (Py- 
rethram Tchihatchewi} and the elegant Leptinella scariosa, various 
Stonecrops, &e, The Fern banks are quite as attractive as in former 
seasons, though the tender Palins, Sueculents, &c., even in these 
sheltered places show signs of the unfavourable weather, 

Sub-trepical Beds —Hewerer much care night hare been 
bestowed In the selection of suitable tender plants for produeing a 
sub-tropical effect in the open air during the present unfavonrable 
season, the result is rauch inferior to that of former seasons. All, 
with the exception of the hardiest, have done bunt moderately well, 
The belts of Cannas, Polymnias, Wigandias, Solanums, the Castor 
Oil plants, and similar subjecta have grown only about half their 
usual height, whilst, on the other hand, the season has heen favour. 
able for the luxuriant growth of hardy plants such as the various 
Kinds of Punkias, which since the spring have been the leading orna- 
ment of flower gardens. Their handsome and often beautifully 
variegated foliage and their pretty mauve-tinted blossoms render 
them highly desirable for gardens of all sizes. The plants arranged 
in groups beneath the shade of the trees are much the same as.those 
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noticed on former coceasions. They consist principally of large 
prowing Aroils, Palms, Bromeliads, Ferns (both tree and stemless), 
Musas, Cannas, and sunilar subjects. An interesting feature and 
one that is apparently much appreciated is the mixcd beds of tender 
plants disposed without any definite arrangement, These comprise 
plants of considerable diversity as regards habit and flowers, and 
they cone from all quarters of the elobe. Here Australian plants 
are represented by (rrevilleas, Callistemons, Acacias, &c. The gandy 
Mexican Tiger Flower (Tigridia Payonia} is pre-eminently con- 
spicuous, aa well as the graceful Desmodiuin penduliflorum, a most 
desirable shrub for warn situations, The old-fashioned luchgia 
fulgens and other tender kinds thrive well and flower freely, as do 
also different sorts of Abutilons, Lilium auratum, the showy Kalos- 
anthes coccinea, and yarious other plants. Large specimens, too, of 
the clegant Souchus lactmiatus with its feathery foliage give an air 
of hightness to the beds. Near these is a bed particularly striking 
and much admired; it consists of a groundworl: of the variegated 
Vine (Vitis heterophylla varicgata) studded with small plants of the 
elegant Grevillea robusta and edged wrth the variegated Honeysuckle, 
Sedum, and Alternanthera, . 

Carpet Beddinge.-—Except in the case of the partial failure 
ofauch tender plants as the Alternantheras, this style of bed- 
fling looks fairly well here this year, the preseut moist season 
having been favourable to the growth of most of the plants 
employed. Some oblong beds especially, which are near the 
entrance to the sub-tropical parden, are characterised by 
delicacy of finish, the subjects being well chosen for the purpose. 
The design consists of a scries of circles of various sizes; the plants 
usec are Alternanthera versicolor, A, paronyelioides, A, amcena, 
Echeveria secunda glanca, Sedum glauenm, and Mentha Pulegium 
fibraltarica (which has succeeded admirably everywhere this 
season). feveral similar beds are also attractive, the designs being 
well defined, The artistic arrangement, too, of some of the circular 
heda ig noteworthy, cspecially those in which is planted a circle of 
neat examples of Dasylivion. There seems to be uxthing new or un- 
common in the way of plants applicable for carpet bedding, except a 
golden-leaved varety of the Round-leaved Cranesbill [Geranium 
rotundifohum aureum}, a ueat-crowing kind, but not golden this 
season owing to the continued wet. ror the same cause the colora- 
tion Of the foliage of many of the plants used is by no means so 
rich ag in former scasona—~such as that of the Golden Stitchwort 
and Golden Feather Pyrethrum. 

The Pelargoniuma and other flowering bedding plants are, 
agi everywhere apparent this year, far below mediocrity, and the 
eutting of the plants for propagating purposes has not improved 
their condition, The brightest and most successful set of beds of 
this kind are those representing a fan-shaped deviee uear the 
Chelsea Bridge entrance, Their forms are well defined, and, with 
but few exceptions, all the plants have thriven moderately well, 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Selaginella helvetica.—Tlus is the name of a very neat, 
dwarf, compact-growing Lyeopod I saw recently at Messra, Sutton & 
Sons’ Reading Narsery, where it has the reputation of being entirely 
hardy, as it was stated that it had stood all the previous hard winter 
in the open air in Germany withoutsuflering. This variety presents 
an intermediate form between denticulata and densa, and would, if 
proved hardy bere, make a capital rock plant, as it produces a firm, 
close carpet of growth. dt is something to the eredit of this kind 
that it looks hardy, but that may be incidental, the plants being now 
in a cold frame anc treated a3 hardy. Should it be found to be all 
that is expected, thia Lycopod will prove an interesting and valuable 
addition to our hardy cavpet planta, and might be largely used in 
decorative beddmg.—aA. D. 

Hydrangeas Planted out.— The Hydrangea is a plant 
which one seltlom mects with really well grown, yet it is capable of 
the very beat effects, and well repays any extra attention which it 
receives—a statement which may be easily proved by the superl 
amall specimens that Londen market growers yearly send to Covent 
Garden about this time of the year. But when srown into large 
plants ita strong, gross-feeding roots soon impoverish the soil, and 
unless the latter be well supplied with liquid manure the blooms 
become small and the foliage sickly. Having several such plants 
that were too Jarge for indoor decoration, I planted them out last 
autumn ina very exposed position as an experiment, and the wood 
being well ripened they braved the inclement weather of the past 
season well, and are now covered with a fine display of bloom-heads. 
We have beds of them in several different positions, and I find that 
those in sheltered and rather shaded places suffered more during 
the winter than those fully exposed, as the young wood was soft 


and immature. In a senson hke the present such a beantiful flower- 
ing plant as this—one that is capable of producing a lasting and 
cheerful display of fine flowers while the ordinary summer bodding 
plants are completely washed out—deserves a little more attention 
than it haa hitherto received, Before planting, the beds should be 
deeply trenched, but if the soil be of good quality Httle manure 
should be applicd at firat; but after they get established and haye 
done flowering the old weakly wood should be weil thinned out and 
a good top-dvessing of manure showld be apphed annually.—J. 
Groom, zaton. 


Preparing for Spring Bedding.—Where this is carried 
out, many of the subjecta employed will now needattention. Planta 
in the seed beds, such as Wallflowers, Stocks, Forget-me-nots, &c., 
will require transplanting into single lines, Cuttings of Alyssums, 
Aubrietias, Pansies, &¢., must be put in; and seeds of various sorta, 
auch ag Silenes, Virginian Stocks, and Nemophila, must be sown. 
Bulbs that have been laid im to complete the ripeniug process will need 
cleaning, and others should be purchased for making good defici- 
encies, as, however bad the season may be, good bulbs may be relied 
en to produce a fine display, and their corgeous colours oo far towards 
making an effective spring garden.—J. G. 


Tuberous-rooted Beronias.—I am pleased to see so much 
said in favour of these plants ; they eannot be too highly praised. 
Those at Messrs. Veitch’s which I saw were simply splendid, especi- 
ally one called, I thmk, Monarch, but there were so many and all go 
beautiful that T night possibly have made amistake, If not Monarch, 
that 18 what it should ae been, for it was monarch of alli saw, I 
aim growing some few, and have Dowers on some of them which 
measure o¢ in, in diameter, Those who have to furnish a conserva- 
tory at this time of the year would find these plants imvaluable ; they 
are ao easily grown and stand so well that they put Pelargontums com- 
pletely into the shade. [ have no decoration now, but still i grow them, 
and hare been this day pn them ‘with my camel’s-hair brash, for I 
expect sonething better.—Jonun Crews, Headfort, Kelis, 


Nasturtiums as Screen Plants.—At this season of the 
year the tall-crowing varieties of Nasturtium make extremely 
clieetive screens for hiding unsightly objects, If planted against 
strained wire netting or any kind of support, they will train them- 
selves with hut littl: attention, provided the shoots sre occasionally 
regulated, in order to keep them from becoming matted together, In 
atidition to thei good foliage, their bright cheerful flowers of many 
shades of colour continue to be produced in abundance until the 
aarly trogts bring the floral display of tender plants to an end.—G. 


The Hulalias.—These Grasses are very handsome now in the 
Bitton collection. EH. japonica variegata is perhaps the handsomest 
varlegated Grass yet introduced into England, as the variegated 
Artuudo Donax does not thrive everywhere, E. zebrina, with the 
eurionus broad bands across the leaf, is also remarkably striking at 
filus season, when the markings come out more clearly than earlier im 
the year,—V¥, 

Mixed Sweet Peas.—Amongst the brightest planta im the 
garden at present are some mixed Sweet Peas, They were procured 
in packets of separate colours, scarlet, white, purple, &e., and sown 
evenly in rows, the result being a very beautiful mixture of colours. 
They should have good rich deeply-cultivated soil in which to grow, 
and as seon as they are well up they should be earthed and staked, 
and if dry weather cusuea a good mulching should be given along 
each gide of the row and copious supplies of Liquid manure, keepine 
the seed pods picked off closely,—J. (incom, 


HRschscholtzia Mandarin.—tThis deep-colouved variety of the 
old bright yellow Hechscholtvia is very pretty for beds or borders, If 
sown in March in well-prepared ground it will keep up a continuous 
display during the whole season.—I. G., Linton. 


The Canadian Moonseed.—This is one of the many 
climbers the effect of which 1a usually destroyed by being nailed 
against walls or similarly despotled of any grace which they possess. 
Freely trained over an arch in the garden at Bitton, and hanging down 
in wreatha, it looks a climber worthy of a place in a garden.—Y. 


Phlox Van Houttei.—We notice this beautiful old striped 
Phlox in the garden af Bitton, Ié has been lost in many collections, 
including that where it origmated, It deserves to be carefully 
propagated and made plentiful, 

Amaryllis Acramani.—This fine Amaryllis proves aa else- 
where quite hardy in Mr, ENacombe’s garden at Bitton, A hardy 
Amaryliis which ig alao very handsome should be taken note of.—V. 

Androsace Lagcgeri.—tThis is «a charming dwarf, tufted, 
densely-branching plant, 2in, to Sin, high, bearing a profusion of 
pale roae-coloured Howera nearly throughout the month of May. 
There 1s a coloured plate of it in ‘‘ Regel’s Gartenflora,” t. 969, 
where it is stated that it differs from Androsace carnca in its more 
densely-branched, dwarfer habit, &c. It was not however, as Dr 
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Regel supposes, an unrecognised species, having been described by 
Fiuet de Pavillon some twenty-five years ago. Previously it had been 
confounded with A, carnea, from which it is very distinct from a 
gardeners potnt of view. ‘The leaves are alinost as fine as those of 
Spergula pilifera, and, like that plant, the short, intricately branched 
stems form a close tuft, from which the flower-stems rise about 2 in, 
or3in. high. Individually the fowers are small, but they arc borne in 
clusters of six or eight at the top of the naked stalks, which are so 
numerous that the plant is a mass of flowers. There is also a good 
plate of this in Jordan & Fourrean’s beautiful ‘‘ Icones,” t. 766. It 
ig a native of Mount Do in the Southern Pyrenees, and sueceeds with 
very littic trouble iu half-shaded spots in the rock garden.—W, B. 
HEMSLEY, 


Anometheca cruenta,—In gardens on free soils this neat 
and bright little plant often crows so freely as to become almost 
naturalised, and is then very pretty as a flowering carpet to other 
subjects, 

Veratrum viride,—The true plant is not often grown in 
garilens wider fhis name, There is now a plant of it at Bitton § fh. 
high, bearing a huge drooping panicle of seed vessels. It is a 
very striking hardy fine-leaved plant.—V. 


THE DODDERS. 


Tre entangled masses of small wire-ltke tendrils which are often seen 
in fields twining round the stems of other plants belong to annual 
leafless parasites known as Dodders, species of the genus Cuseuta. 
They are very mischievous fo crops, which they soon destroy. 





Cloyer Dodcer. 


Nearly half a hundred different kinds of Dodder are known, and of 
these there are four or five distinct kinds indigenous to this country, 
though on this point authorities differ. These are the Great Dodder 
iC. europea), with mech branched stems of a red or greenish-yellow 
colour, ang small white flowers tinged with red, borne in clusters 
about the size of large Peas, and produced towards the end of 
the summer, Itis rather rare, and growa on Hops, Nettles, Vetches, 
Thistles, &c, A second kind is the Lesser Dodder (C. Epithymum), 
which lias very slender, bright red or purple stems and dense clus- 
ters of Howers tinged with rose colour and very pretty in appear- 
ance, aa they le in patelbes on Furge, Heath, Thyme, or other fad 
shrubby plants. It flowers at about the same period as the foregoing, 
and is notso uncommen. The Clover Dodder (C. Trifolii), which is 
represented In the accompanying woodcut, is considered to be a 
variety of the Lesser Dodder, though easily recognisable by its singu- 
lar partiality for strangling the common red Clover. It is so prevalent 
in some localities that whole Relds have been destroyed by it, It 
first appears in small patehes, but in a few days covers large spaces. 
The Flax Dodder (C. Hpilinam) is so called on account of its singular 
propensity for attacking fields of Flax, and the extent of the mis- 
chief caused by if in some districts during fayourablo seasons for its 

rowth 1g very considerable, It is about the size of the Great Dodder, 

ut usually more pale and with more fleshy stems, Itis nota native 
plant, aud itis said to have been imtroduced from other parts of 


Europe with foreign Flax seed. C. hassiaca, which attacka Lucerne, 
and C. approximata are sometimes met with, but by no means oa 


PROPAGATING. 


PROPAGATION OF LAPAGERIAS. 


Ir is now over thirty years since the rose-coloured variety of this 
Plant came into England, and when fret 14 bicomed with Messrs, 
Veitch, the distinct form and colour cf the flowers and the general 
hahtt of the plant at once gave ita high position in the estimation 
of plant-lovers. In due time it was distributed, and when it got a 
little cheaper I obtained a plant of it which was anything but large. 
itwas a little wiry tongh-lecking specimen in a 6-in. pot, with a 
shoot about 3 ft. long, that did not convey the idea of its being a 
subject that would acquire strength at anything like the rate 
many plants do. I repotted it as soon as it had made roots in sufi- 
cient numbers to warrant ite being benefited by having more room, 
and in the suceeeding spring it pushed up a sheet considerably 
stronger than the one whieh it at first had, and which crew to some 
7 ft, before it stopped; it was again shifted in spring. I knew 
nothing about its propagation, but was anxious to increase it, and 
the following year I took off a couple of youn shoots with a heel 
to them, i¢, made from near the top of the preceding season's 
growth, and inserted them in the usual way, but they both dwindled 
off. The shoot made that season was much thicker and larger than 
that produced the preceding one. In autumn I cut off a portion of 
the current year’s fully-ripened growth and made if into cuttings. 
Several consisted of a couple of jomts and two or three of the 
stoutest one joint each (or, as is more usually expressed, a single 
eye) cut just below the jommt, but with as much length of shoot 
above it as could be got below the upper eye. These, kept cool, 
moist, and covered with a propagating glass, took several 
months to ‘‘calius,” after which they were placed in a little 
warmth, and about half of them grew; but the shoots which 
they mace were no thicker than a darning needle, and they were 
several years before they attained strength enough to make much 
progress, although they pushed up a shoot each from under ground 
each spring in the way natural to the plant. [have given above the 
details of my experienec in striking this plant from cuttings, which 
I believe was similar in result to that of others who have tricd to 
increase Lapagerias by this means. It is evident that little or nothing 
can he done in propagating them from soft mwamature shoots, and the 
wood is naturally so hard and wiry that, even when rooted from 
enuthings made from the fully-ripened wood, the growth produced ig 
so Weak that it fakes years longer to get the plants upto a reason- 
able strength, such as is obtainable by means of layers in a mich 
shorter time. 

Two years afterwards I layered a couple of the strongest shoots 
of the origimal plant in the way practised by trade propagators, 
allowing the rest of it to remain in its position on the shady end of 
the greenhouse. If followed the course suggested to me by one who 
had had a goed deal of experience in propagating the Lapageria; I 
gota box some § ft. in length by 3 it. in width, and 10 in. deep, 
with the usual holes in the bottom, Into this T put2 in, of drainage 
materials, and filled up with good fibrous peat, made fine, with 
sufficient sand added to it to admit of water passing off freely. The 
surface was pressed quite smooth and the shoets pegged regularly 
down upon it, bending them round so as to cover the space evenly. 
Qn the shoots I laid abont 4 in. of soil similar to that with which 
the box was filled, made quite fine, and pressing it moderately. ATI 
the leaves were kept erect and had their base in the soil to the 
depth at which the shoots were covered ; the layering was done, so 
far ag my Memory serves me, about the beginning of November, when 
the season's growth was fully hardened; the soil was kept fairly 
moist through the winter, and as the spring advanced the young 
shoots hegan to appear aboveground, but not from every joint. 
There was considerable difference in their strength, the larcest 
coming from the strongest portion of the layered shoots near their 
base. The whole were taken off and potted singly mm the autumn, 
and they were afterwards treated in the usual way. 


“J, 5. Wi" speaks {p. 182) of the propagation of the white 
variety of Lapageria, which is in no way different from that of the 
red one: he says thatit will probably be found the best to propa- 
gate them like Vines from eyes; but I do not think his expectations 
will be realised. ‘Che character of the two plants is very different ; 
that Lapaceriaa can be increased from single joints [eyes] 1a correct, 
but the growths resulting from such are sa weak that they take too 
much time to attain the strength possezscd by layers. A Vine Bye 
will make as much progress in a few weeks as the layered bud of a 
strong shoot of Lapageria will do in as many months. The process 
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of development in these layered Lapagerias is very different from 
that of most plants: after layering, the bud swells to about the size 
and shape of a newly-formed Camellia bud, and then, before it 
makes any further progress, or shows above ground, it forms a tutt 
of roots which push their way into the soil before the shoot appears 
above the surface. - The Handsworth Nurseries spoken of by 
“7. 8. W." have, as well aga few others, been for years noted for 
their successful treatment of these plants, but few propagators of 
Lapagerias will be prepared to accept ‘J. 8. W.'s" statement when 
he says that ‘plants reserved from last year’s young stock have now 
ten shoots or more.” Hiven in the case of the very strongest it 
takes some time before more than one or two annual shoots are 
made, The haint of Lapagerias in this respect is more Itke that of 
the Bomareas than any other planta with which I can compare them. 
Will "8. W." give us a little further information respecting these 
young Handsworth Lapagerias ? BAINES, 


NOTES OF THE WHEE, 


Burbidgea nitida,—This is one of the mast beantiful of the 
novelties In Messra, Veitch & Sons’ nursery, Chelsea, where it has 
been in flower for some time. It belongs to the Ginger family, and 
crows from 2 it. ta lO ft. lugh. It has somewhat slender erect stems, 
scantily furnished with bright creen leaves of leathery texture, attain- 
ing from tin. to Gin. mlength. The flowers are produced in terminal 
panicles, vonsisting of from twelve to twenty blossoms, which vary 
from lin, te 2 in. across, the rich orange-scarlet segments forming 
a trianrular outline, It is a native of Borneo, where it was first 
discovered by Mr, F, W. Burbidge, in compliment to whom it is 
named. Jt grows im shady forests in the north-west pari of the 
island, at an elevation of from 1000 ft. te 1500 ft. 


Caiandrinia nitida.—Amongst rock plants this is a perfect 
gem when grown well, and one thatis yet searcer than itshould be. It 
grows from 6in. to 9 in, high, and has ovate lance-shaped leaves 
which are very glaucous, The flowers are 1 in. or more acrosa, of a 
rich vioclet-purple hue, and are produced in loose racemes. It is 
numerously represented on the rockery at Mr. Ware's nurery and is 
now in full flower, 

Pentstemon Clevelandi.—This has succeeded better at 
Kew this season than hitherto, and has shown off its beauty to very 
much better advantage. The tall raceme of Howers has srown 
nearly a yard lugh; their peculiar hue is scarecly describable, but 
| probably the nearest approach to itis pure magenta, a colour rarely 

seen in wild species. All the Pentetemons seem to have thriven 
better this year than usual, a fact probably owing to the wetness of 
the season. 


Phiomis cashmiriana,—This very rave Labiate is represented 
by & large chimp in the Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, and isnow 
finely in flower, It is of dwarfer hahit than any of the better known 
kinds. Itis herbaceous, and somewhat resembles P, Herba-venti, 
but the flower-heads are denser and the flowers larger, and they have 
a broad viglet-purple lip It ig by na means new to enltivation, 
having heen introduced many years age, and well figured in the 
‘* Botanical Register.” 


Lilies at Cheleea.—aA house in Messra. Veitch & Sons’ nur- 
sery filled with pot plants of Lilium auratum and L, speciosum and 
itg varietiea, Isnow a sight worth secing. It shows well the adapt- 
ability of these lovely plants for conservatory decoration, though 
they are not 40 @xtonstvely used for such a purpose as they should 
be, At this season if would be difficult to naine a more suitable 
class of plants, for, combine with their showy flowers, they are 
elegant in habtt and their blossoms emit a delightful perfume. 

Habensria psycodes.—This is one of the prettiest of the 
hardy North American Orchids. Ita flower spike, which grows 
about 1 ft, ligh, has tte upper hali furnished with a raceme of 
violet-purple blossoms, the tips of which have a delicate fringe at the 
edges which renders them very attractive. It seems to thrive admir- 
ably in peaty soil on the rockery at Mr, Ware's nursery, where it is 
now finely in lower. 

Orchids at Kenwood, Albany, N.¥.—<Amiongst the 
raver kinds of Orchitis now in flower in Mr. Corning’s garden at 
Albany, are Phalenopsis violicea and P. Lobbi (P. intermedia var. 
Portei), two of the rarest as well a3 most beautiful of the Phaleenop- 
sids. ‘The superb Cattleya exoniensia, virginalis, and Brabantie are 
likewise well represeuted, aa are also Epidendrum Watliai and dichro- 
mum, which are amongst the most distinct and beautiful kinds 
belonging to this large genus. Two desirable varieties of Miltontia 
are Regnelli purpurea and Moreliana atrorubena, and one of fhe 
loveliest of all the Dendrobiums ts D. Macarthiz, but unfortunately 
it 1s a somewhat difficult plant to manage, though it succeeds well 


here and flowers freely. An interesting variety of Oncidium ia 0, 
pretextum, a kind apparently intermediate between 0, crismim and 
OQ. Forbesi. Stenia fimbriata, a terrestrial sort, isa perfect gem, and one 
which should be in every collection. [onopsis paniculata and Bifrenaria 
aurantiaca are very showy when grown in large masses, but they are 
rather searce, Cypripedium nivewm is unusually strong here, several 
stems bearing three flowers. The cool house is particularly gay at 
this season with the large-flowered vartety of Epidendrum vitelli- 
nim, Disa grandiflora, various kinds of Odontoglossam and Masde- 
vals, &c,—F, Gotprine. 


Hllacombe’s Yucea.—This superbly-beantiful plant is now 
in fine dower at Bitton, and deserves to be made more common. 
With the precious qualities of hardiness, fine form, and abundant 
bloom, common to the other ¥Yuceas of the ¥Y. gcloriosa type, 1+ has 
the additional charm of a rich suffusion of roddish-erimson on the 
outside of the flowers. This makes the effectof aatately pyramid of 
its lowers one of the finest to be seenin the garden, It does not seer 
to differ much from, and is at least quite as ornamental as, the Y, au- 
perba of the ‘‘ Botanical Register,” Messra. Osborn, of the Fulham: 
Nurseries, have, or used to have, a stock of tlis plant, and they 
would do 4 service to gardens by incressing it, 


Spicelia marylandica.—A fine example of this searce 
North American plant ig now in fnll flower in the herbaceous. 
ground at Kew, where its long, deep, blood-red and yellow blos- 
SONS are ey beautiful. Seldom ts it seen growing in such @ 
mass, but it did not attain such a size at Kew; ib was brought from 
a garden in Kerkslure about a year ago, where 16 was frowing In 4 
fuily exposed, snnony border, planted in a stiff loamy soi without a 
partiele of peat, Now that itis put in peat if is showing stgns of 
deterioration, evident proof that it requires different treatment— 
that it either lacks the bracing climate of the Berkshire hills, or that 
peat does not suit it so well as a loamy oil. 


Lilium longifiorum and iis Varieties.—Mr, Ware has 
sent us flowers of this fine Lily from his nursery at Tottenham, m 
order to show the marked difference that exists between the flowers: 
of L. loncifiorum and the variety eximium when well crown. The 
superiority of the latter 1s very apparent, but both are well worth 

owing. Mr. Ware has now seven distinct varieties of L. longi- 

orum, which vary in the time of flowering, thus allording a succes- 
sion of blossom for at least five weeks, a fact which considerably en- 
hanees the valne of this superb Lily, Itis also perfectly amenable 
te gentle forcing, and by this meana the flowering season may be 
much prolonged, 


Berbéridopsis corallina.—This is one of the most at- 
tractive amongst the wall plants at Kew at the present time. If js 
growing arainst the wall of the T-range, where 1t has been for some 
years, and where it has withstood the past winter unhart. It has 
been aptly named the Coral Piant, on aecount of the similarity of 
its pretty drooping, rec Mowers to coral. Though it has been intro- 
duced to our gardeng from Chili for nearly a quarter of a century,. 
it ia by no means so frequently grown as its merits entitle it to he, 
aa few more desirable plants could be recommended for embellishing 
the roof of a greenhouse, where it sneceeds far more satisiactorily 
than in the open air, 


Bonapartes juncesa in Bioom.—There is ai present in 2 
stove at Seapark, Morayshire, a large specimen of this old-fashioned 
Pernvian plant in full Hower. Jt is growing ma 15-1n. pot, the soil. 
used being loam with some brick dust, The stem or trunk is about 2 ft. 
in circumference, from which spring the Rush-like leaves averagin 
22 in. in length; the flower stem rises to a height of 104 ft., and oF 


that 7 ft. are furnished with flowers of a greenish white colour, each 


about the size of a single Hyacinth pip; the stamens are double the 
length of the flower, There are upwards of 500 flowers on the plant. 
—Woar. Macks, Seapark, Forres, 


Gloriosa Plantil at Chelsea.—This beautiful climbing plant 
is very attractive just now in the stoves in Messrs. Veitch's nursery, 
where it is growing in moderate-sized pota. The main shoot, which 
is trained to the rafters for about 8 it. of ita length, subdivides at 
that height into branchlets which hang down gracefully and bear an 
abundance of blossoms. ‘The latter have astriking appearance, owing 
to their singularly twisted, rellexed petals, which, when first expanded, 
are greenish-yellow, gradually changing toa bright orange-scarlet. A 
yaricty named grandifiora is uch superior to the older kind, ite 
colour being iar more brilhant. Considering the adaptability and 
the easy culture af this climber 1¢ ought to be more frequently crown 
In atoves and greenhouses than it is. 


Thyme on Rockeries.—In reference to your correspondent, 
who has juat diacovered the value of wild Thyme on a rockery, I 
would remark that if was about the firat plant which I admitted on 
my own thirty years ago, but I soon found out that T. hirsutua waa 
superior to it.—CHaBLis Isnam, famport Hall, Northampton, 
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Spikenard of the Ancients.—In “Notes of the Week” 
{D. 64} it is stated that a plant growing in Mr. Ware's nursery at 
Tottenham, named at Kew Nardostachys Jatammansi, is the Spike- 
nard of the ancients. This is a mistake; the Spikenard of the 
ancients isa species of Grass called by Linnzeus Andropogon, now 
called Nardus indica, the ot] from which ia called by the natives of 
india Rhonsee ke Teel, The oil is obtained from the apikes, which, 
when ripe, are cut with a portion of the stem about 1 ft. in length, 
and are then subjected to distillation. It ia a native of many parte 
of India ; those which grow about the Jaum Ghaut are preferred, and 
are gathered mm the month of October, when the seeds forming the 
ears or spikes have become fully ripe,—G. 8. Winrbe, 10, Paragen 
Grove, Surliton, [The majority of writers on Scriptural Botany 
consider that Nardostachys Jatamansi constituted the Spikenard of 
the ancienia, ] 


The Striped Musa (M. vittata},—This is one of the hand- 
somest of the cultivated species of Musa, and alao one of the 
acarcest. It is, however, grown in quantity by Mr. Ley of the 
‘Croydon nursery, where it is highly effective when mixed with other 
fine-foliaged plants. ML. zebrina ia another beautiful kind, and also 
ascarce plant. The large black blotch on ita bronzy-tinted leaves 
has a singular appearance, and affords a striking contrast to the 
striped Musa, with ita vich green leaves elegantly variegated with 
pure white bands. 

The Tiger Flower (Tigridia Pavonia},—A large space in Mrs 
Bull's nursery at Chelsea devoted entirely to this gorgeous Mexican 
bulbous plant now presents a dazzling sight, several hundred flowers 
opening daily. There is, too, considerable variation ia the size and 
brillianecy of the flowers—so much so as in some cases to justify a 
varigtal distinction. Tigridias are plants of the simplest culture, 
merely requiring te be planted in spring aud taken up im autumn 
and keptina cool dry place during winter, 


The Yellow-fowered Lobelia (L. Intea}.—Some beds of 
this Lobelia in Measrs. Vettch’s nursery at Chelsea are now in fine 
condition; the plants are covered with bloom, and afew fine days 
would rencler them very abtractive. The dowers areas large as those 
of most of the bedding Lobelias, and of a bright yellow colowr. The 
only detracting point about it appears to be its somewhat straggling 
habit, which could probably be improved by hybridising it with some 
more compact growing sort. * 


Papaver umbrosum.—This handsome Poppy is the most 
brillané sight in Mesara. Barr & Sugden's grounds at Tooting. In 
general appearance 1f somewhat resembles the common field Poppy 
dP. Khoeas), but the flowers are considerably larger and of a more 
intense starlet, with the addition of a large black shining blotch at 
the base of each petal, which is the chief point of distinction, At 
Chiswick, too, 1t has been the admiration of every one for some time. 
It is apparently an annual, and js of the simplest culture. 


Bravoa geminiflora.-—-In order to see the full beauty of this 
fine bulbous plant it requires to be seen in such a mass asia now af 
its bostin the Hale Farm Nursery, Tottenham. [tis several yards 
square, and the brilliant acarlet colour of the long tubular flowers, 
which are borne in pairs, renders it one of the most attractive plants 
in this mursery. 


The Ganadian Hider. —This isan important addition to fower- 
dng shrubs, We sawa bushof it at Bitton afew days ago, wellfurnished 
with very large spreading heads of white fowers. The bush was not 
above dit, high, It would be valuable for planting on a lawn by 
itaelf, near but uot quite on the margin of ashrubbery. This partial 
isolation would prevent its being overgrown, deatroyed, or weakened, 
ag is the fate of so many rare or beautiful shrubs and low trees. 


The Californian Laureél.—This handsome evergreen, whrelt 
helps to make the ' foothills” of California look in many cases like 
a choice pleasure garden in a favoured district in southern England, 
has formed in Mr, Wlacombe’s garden at Bitton as fine aspecimen ag 
we have seen of if in tig native countvy. Having survived the late 
severe winter, when so many plants were killed, there can be no 
doubt as i0 1tg hardiness, in Gloucestershire at all events. It may be 
as well to state here that this shrub (Greodaphne californica) emits 
when bruised an odour of a very dangerous character, to the extent, 
indeed, of producing paralysis in gome persons, 


A New Feature in Window Blinds.—A novel forin of 
window blind, and one likely to come into extensive use in shading 
greenhouses, frames, &e., has lately been invented by Mr. Paul Metz, 
of Hamsell Street, H.C. It t¢ made of small round strips of wood 
painted green, and so arranged that they forin a Hat suxface, which, 
whilst it admits ample ventilation and light, effectually shades. It 
13 light and eegant in appearance, and may be folded with as wich 
facility as blinds of calico ov similar material, and it possesses the 
advantage of not requiring to be washed. For offices and dwelling 
houses such blinds would answer adinirably, 


LIQUID MANURE AND ITS APPLICATION. 


THERE are times of pressure in the lives of most cultivated plants, 
when a good aoaking of liquid manure would be exceedingly bene- 
ficial. The lives of fruit trees may be prolonged, and the fruit im- 
proved in size and quality, by administering liquid manure just at 
the time the greatest demand for support anses. Solid manures are 
nat immediately available for the plant’s use ; time must be given for 
air and water to do their work and draw out the essences or atrength 
of the manure, and present it in a suitable form for conveyance by 
the roots to that part of the tree which for the time being is making 
the greatest demand, This being so, it will readily be seen that, in 
times of great pressure, liquid manure may render valuable aid. The 
times when extra help will be most acceptable are when the produce 
for which the plant is cultivated is undergoing the process of forma- 
tion and development. A plant or tree grown solely for its fruit will 
require support most when ita fruitis about half-grown, and imme- 
diately following the stoning period in the case 2f atone fruits. A 
liberal supply of liquid manure will enable a tree to carry a much 
heavier load with less inconvenience to itself. I believe, in the 
majority of cases where fruit trees are weakly in babit and growth, 
with puny fruit and small pale-coloured foliage, that a good soaking 
twice a week at this season, if the weather be dry, of aoot water, will 
soon put new life and vigour into the foliage and wood of the tree; 
and without good substantial foliage a tree cannot produce good fruit. 
Dressings of soot over fruit boarders in showery weather, in autumn 
or apring, will be beneficial; and soot water, clarified with lime, 
makes an excellent insecticide as well as a valuable stimulant. 
Water is an excellent carrier ; it places within reach of the roots at 
once anything that is soluble, and thus enables the cultivator to sive 
his crop of fruit, flowers, or vegetables, as much food as they re- 
quire. And after a season like the present, when the land, both in 
garden and field, hag been literally washed out with the almost con- 
stant downpour of rain, the benefits of a liberal application of liquid 
manure to advancing crops of Apricots, Peaches, and other late 
fruits, to give size and quality, will be very considerable. Wege- 
tables, too, after the washing the land has hal, will appreciate any 
help that ean he given to them in this way. Liquid manure, from 
ita ature, is quick in its action, and need not he given till it is 
requured, or til! the plant is in a condition te absorb and assimilate a 
strong liquid ; indeed, this is the only time when liquid manure can 
be used with profit, To give it to small, young, or weakly plants 
may do harm, by clogging up the soil, and so rendering the plants un- 
healthy ; but if applied freely to plants having an abundance of roots, 
its effect will be seen almost immediately, To plants in pots, such 
as orchard-house trees carrying a heavy erop, some help in this way 
1g Indiapensable if the best resulta are to be obtained. And the same 
remark apples with equal force to flowering plants ofa robust nature, 
such as uehsias, Chrysanthemums, Balsams, &c. For Melons and 
Cucumbers soot water is very suitable ; it seems to impart a strength 
and vigour to the foliage that helps to ward off the attacka of rev: 
spider and other pests. The term “liquid manure” may include 
everything, from the waste of the laundry or dwelling-house to the 
solutions of highly coucentrated manures prepared by the chemist. 
There ig a good deal of highly valuable manure wasted in 
pearly every house. What becomes of all the slops er house 
waste? Why, it usually finds its way into the sewer, and in 
country houses, instead of being arrested by a tank and pump, ié is 
usually conveyed to some diteh fo contaminate the atmesphere. The 
necessify for crowing larger crops of better produce, in order to 
ineet foreign competition, will no doubt in time cause more atten- 
tion to be given to this subject. In the case of any delicate-rooted 
subject, such as Azaleas, &e., liquid manwre, when it is desirable to 
use it, should be given clear—i.¢,, free from all earthy matter—con- 
taining the essence of the manure; and perhaps insuch cases suana, 
or some artificial compound that leaves little sediment, will be best to 
usc. When sheep or other animal excreta are used for making liquid 
manure, 16 18 best to prepare it in a tank, or some other large vessel, 
that has a division with holes in it, shutting offa part of the tank, 
In thia part so separated fhe manure should be plased, and the water, 
being poured over it, will percolate through the holes in the partition, 
carrying the strength of the manure with it in a clear limpid eondi- 
tion, or af least without anything to choke the spouts of the watering 
ots, or to clog up the pores of the soil and make the plants un- 
ealthy. Soot may be tied up im an old manure bag and placed in 
the tank, and renewed when exhausted of its fertilising properties. 
The liquid can be clarified by dropping im a good-sized lump of 
unslaked lime after the soot has had time to become mixed with the 
water. Idon't know that itis necessary im any case to give exact 
quantities ; but it is best always to make the liquid strong, and dilute 
at the time of using, giving it weak and often in preference to strong 
doses. Whenever liquid manure is given to crops in the open air, 
or to the borders of irmit houses, the surfuce should be mulched, 
or, supposing the water has been applied late in the afternoon or 
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evening, should be frecly stirred ani loosened upon the following 
Morne, E 


+ 


—— A very common query is, '‘How can F make liqnid 
manure?” And it is one that is variously answered. ‘The 
compilation of these hquid compounds must largely depend upon the 
materials employed—that ig, whether they he of some centralised 
ferm such as is found in suano, or whether they are of simple raw 
manures. One of the best and safest fertilisers for pot plants, 
especially those thatare of a robuat, leafy habit, such as Zonal Pelar- 
goulums, Balsars, Cockscombs, Gloxinias, Begonias, &c., is made 
scicly from ¢ow-manure, and if a large tank is at disposal 
for the purpose, a couple of barrow-loads of fresh, raw manure should 
hare apphed to it about 100 gallons of water, and should be allowed 
to stand three or four weeka before using. If the manure be entirely 
free from straw or other foreign matter there will be no floating 
particles to choke the waterpot or foul the sotl for the plant. After 
cach using some mare water equal to the portion taken away should 
be added, the whole well stirred, and then the liquid will be clear 
again when itis once more required for use. From time to time a 
harrow-load of fresh inanure may be added, to maintain the feeding 
properties of the lquid up te the required standard.—A. D. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN BOTANY, 
By SERENO Woarson, 

Tar ninth part of this valuable work has just reached us, It con- 
taing, in additiou to descriptions of several newly discovered plants 
for the most part not yet in cultivation in this country. a complete 
revision of the North American Liliacem which cannot fail to be use- 
ful both to the botanist and cultivator, as the descriptions are so lacid 
aud the general plan of arrangement so excellent. Many species and 
variéties are cnumerated in adilition to those described by Mr. Baker 
in his revision of the Order a few years ago in the Linnean Society’s 
Journal, We infer from the deseviptions that several of these newly 
discovered plants are very handsome and that they will prove de- 
sirable acquisitions ; we therefore hope soon to see tliem in ewltiva- 
tion, Much diversity of opinion exists with regard to noimencla- 
ture, a circumstance to be regretted, as nothing adds more to the 
confusion that alruuly exists with regard to plant names than the 
differences of authertticein such matters. In the worl under notice 
incousistencies in tlis respect are strikinely apparent; take for in- 
atance Two or three of the genera to whieh popular garden plants 
belong and compare them with those given m Mr. Baker's work. 
in Calochortus, which is essentially a North American genus, Mr. 
Baker cuumerates twenty-one species, three varieties, aud several 
forma differmg but slightly from the types. In the recent revision 
several of these forms are tgnored, whilst in others they are made 
distinct spectes, UC. Maweauusof Leiehtlin, considered by Mr. Baker 
as a form of C. elegana, is ranked by Mr. Watson as a species, C, 
elegans subclavatus is treated in a similar way, as are also the 
varieties C. Inecus, ©. Weedi, C. Tolmiei, &c. On the contrary 
several of the species of Baker are reduced to varieties, such as €. 
Lyali to CU. cleyans var, nanus. ‘The new species and those 
hikely to be valuable decorative plants are C, Porteri, C, Kennedyi, 
C. Greene, C. Ghiesbreghti, C. Palmeri, and C. Bonplandianns, 

Of new Lilies there are L, Gravi, with deep reddish orange flowers 
covered with purplish spots, from thesummit of the Roan Mountain; 
L. Parryi, with pale yellow flowers having segments 3 in. long, 
found at the San Gorgonio Pase and San Bernardino County; and 
O, maritimum, which is in the way of L. canacdense, with reddish 
orange flowers spotted below. It inhabits swamps from Marin and 
Humboldé Counties. Whatisknown iu gardens as L, Washingto- 
nianum var. purpureum tg raised to the rank of a species under the 
name of L. rubescens, and L. Roegli of Regel is placed as var. angus- 
tifolivm {Kelloge) of pardalinam, which includes also L. canadcnse var. 
Haviwegi of Baker; DL. pardalinuin Bourgie: (Baker) is placed ayno- 
nymous with L, canadense. Though the list of Brodizas does not 
contain any very remarkable addition 1t shows considerable altera- 
tion in the nomenclature, Calliprora lutea and Hesperoscordum 
hyacinthinum are placed here as Brodicea ixioides and B, lacten. BE, 
yvolubilis ig altered to its original name Stropholirion californicum, 
and similarly B. cocrinea to Brevoortia coccinea. The long list of 
Allinms exhibits the alteration in names amongst the popular garden 
kinds. The beautiful A. Murrayanum auc A. Elwesl are ranked 
ag tnere forms af A. acuminatum, and A. Macnablannm cannot 
le identified with any indigenous apecies. The monograph also em- 
braces the Trillium family and several of the Asphodel tribe, inchading 
the elegant Xerophyllam asphodeloides, which by the way is changed 
to X, setifalium, W. G, 
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BEMILDOUBLE VARIETIES OF IRIS K-EMPFERI, 


THe Japanese Comunissioners for the International Exhibition at 
Vienna in 1573 brought with them a select collection of plants useful 
as well as ornamental, and in domg this 16 appears that they had 
chosen the best productions to be found in Japapese nurserics—-no 
easy matter, imasmuch as they are dispersed in great numbers, 
though small in size, all over Japan. One good variety of such and 
such a plant could only be found in one, and another in another 
nursery ina very different locality. Nowhere is a rich and good 
collection of new plants to be fonnd in one place. It is to be 
regretted that no good botanist made that Vienna coliection a special 
study; horticulturisia did not pay much attention to it because the 
little Japanese garden in the exhibition ground did not contain many 
of the planis, the great bulk of which was stored up at M. D. 
Heobrenk’s nursery at Hietuing, Many of these treasures have 
therefore been lost to cultivation ; amongst them, for instance, was 
the beautaful Juncua effusus zebrinus, the pith of the type of which 
furnishes the wicks for Japanese candles, and the bark that excel- 
lent tying material called Raffia, now so much in nse in European 
gardens, There were also about 200 varieties of Lilies and quan- 
tities of [rises ; conspicuous among the fermer were Lilium Itlisa- 
bethoe (Horé.), which in point of colour surpasses L, Parkmanni; 
and among the irises sone varieties of J, Kaempferi were said to be 
gens of the finest description. In 18741 bonght these Irises with- 
out having seen their flowers, and brought them to Baden-Baden. 
They showed bloom in 1874, and amongst them were two blues af 
great substance and superb in outline, duplex, and brilliant in 
colour—one being a pale ultramarine, suffused with white, named 
Mikado, and the other pale indigo, called Souvenir de Louis Van 
Houtte. Tio more of these are the varieties figured; the pale 
lavender one is eatled Sehine Wienerin, and the white with pur- 
plish-magenta suffusions Imperatrix, This latter is very thick 
petalled, and having used it aa stock for hybridising purpases 1 have 
alreacy obtained flowers of similar size possessing varied colours. 
The fertilised seecl produced on an average 10 per cent. of plants 
worthy of further cultivation, but only one or two were of frst rate 
merit. These Irises like a peaty, moist soil and a warm, sunny 
situation, I may mention that I have transferred my entire stock 
af these Iniges to Messre. Barr & Sugden, a firm which I venture to 
Say 1s now in possession of the finest strain of Iris Kewempfert exist- 
ing in Kurope, Max LeicHTin. 


GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Flower Garden. 


hince my last netes under this heading were published, we have 
registered upwards of 41m. of rain, and this, accompanied with cold 
winds, hag so shattered the general stock ef flowering plants that 
the bedding season may be said to be at an end even before 14 has 
well begun, aud the sooner we can become reconciled to Terego for 
this year the pleasure of well-inurnished flower beds, the better. Our 
endeavour must now be to make amends for the lack of flowers by 
keeping the garden generally in the neatest possible condition ; walke 
must be rolled frequently, edgings cut at least once a fortnight, and 
lawns kept short and trim, and these, combined with the magnificent 
foliage and appearance of deciduous trees, consequent ou the wet 
season, Will be no mean substitute for the lack of a brilliant parterre. 
Though this is the season 1n which to propagate Pelargoniums, ob- 
viously, for want of cuttings, thts cannot be done, and provision 
should therefore be made for wintering the old plants, anc propaga- 
ting inthe spring. Other cuttings can be had in limited quantities, 
aud a hothed should be made upon which to strike them, <A few 
store pota of cuttings of each of the following should be got in as soon 
as possible now: Coleus, Iresincs, Alternantheras, Heliotropes, Ver- 
benas, Petunias, Ageratums, Lobelias, and all giants of s gimilar 
character. Violas and Calecolariag need not yet be propagated, as 
they strike well in cold frames, if putin any time before the middle 
of October. Sub-tropical plants, like the gencral stock of bedding 
plants, are most unsatisfactory. Castor Oil Plants are amongst those 
that have made the best growth, and now require stalces, ag do also 
Eucalypti, Wigaudias, and the taller-growing Solanums. Keep the 
surface sail of the beds well stirred, and this will help'in some 
measure to advance growth, What with weeds and decayed flowers, 
mixed herbaceous borders present a yery miscrable appearance, anc 
till the weather becomes settled such a atate of matters must, of 
necessity, continue, but the first oppertunity should be taken to 
render them more attractave. Stake Phioxes, Solidago, Potentillas, 
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Chrysanthemums, &¢., and any vacant apots may be utilised for 
sowing afew lardy annuals, auch ag Limnanthes Douglasi, Collinsia 
bicolov, Saponaria calabrica, Silene pendula, Nemophila atomaria, 
and Candytufts, allof which are perfectly hardy, and will flower 
me pi in the spring, and at a time when other flowerg are scarce. 

Auriculas. —It may be necessary just to say a few words 
about the autumn-blooming of these. Many of our finest plants of 
(reorge Lightbody, Lancashire Hero, Beeston’s Apollo, &e., are 
throwing up trusses, and we have no alternative but to pinch the 
flower-buds off the stem as soon as they can be grasped with the 
fingers. A new centre will be formed to the plant, but it is not at all 
likely that the truss produced next spring will be so good as it 
would have been had there been ne autumn truss. Some growers 
have stated that the liability to bloom in autumn is diminished if 
the plants are repotted in July or early in August, a statement 
syle my experience does not confirm. This year J had a number 
repotted late, and there is more autumn bloom amongst these than 
amongst such as were early potted. The culy way to have as littic 
autumn bloom as possible is to keep the plants cool, Place them 
behind a north wall and de not allow the glasa lights to be aver them 
when if does not rain. About sorts difficult to crow a few remarks 
may now he useftlly made. Sach kinds as Booth’s Freedom, Page's 
Champion, and a few others are very difficult to manage. The Rev, 
F. D. Horner with hig intense zcal has cultivated them successfully, 
and My. John F. D. Llewellyn, of ¥Ynisgerwnu, has been successful 
in growing Freedom under a system which, as far as I know, has not 
heen tried before ; no doubt both these growers will tell us all about 
the mode of culture, for the true florist Keeps no secrets from his fel- 
low-cultivators. 

Carnations and Picotees.—It was stated last week that 
layering woukl not be done until the end of September, but it 
ought to be finished by the end of August, We began our layer- 
ig ili carmmest and have now finished it, The work was done 
much more quickly through the use of a new knife sent from 
Bhefiell by Mr. Simonite. We used to cut the stem upward 
through a joint, but on the new system we thrust the knife 
through the joint and cut downward. The blade of the knife is 
very thin, sharp on both sides, and pointed—a real boon to growers 
of Carnations. Let all the layering be done as sneeclily as possible, 
whether the plants have done blooming or not. 


Dahlias.—The few warm days which we had about the middle 
of August greatly invigorated the growth, and now we have 
abundance of good flowers; but the striking effect which a bed of 
Dahlias possesses, when seen either close af hand or ata cigtance, 
has been sadly marred by the dashing rains which we have had. 
The plants require constant attention in the way of thinning-out 
superfiuons growths and flowers, and tying wp the remaining 
growths to sticks placed round the main support at the centre of 
the plants, Earwigs, not liking so much wet as we have had, 
have not troubled us much, but slugs seem to take their place ; 
these latter must be searched for at night with a bull’s-eye lamp 
aml destroyed, 

Giadioli.—l wrote somewhat despondingly concerning these a 
fcw weeks ago, and they have not improved since, ‘They are now 
quite done for the season, no spikes of flowers showing themselves, 
The Gladiolus likes a hot, dry season and, above all, a dry autumn, 
I am certain that our ordinary English seasons will not do for the 
finest hybrids of Gandavensis; but a fine field is open for the 
hybridiser who will take the best of these and cross them with a 
more hardy species. I well remember the late Mr. John Standish 
telling me, when I was exhibiting scores of fine healthy spikes and 
growing them by the thousand, ‘‘that I would not do'so long, that 
they would degenerate,” and they did. In order to keep up a healthy 
stock seedlings mnst be raised, and fresh roota must annually be 
Introdueed., 


Phloxes in Pots.—Messrs. Laing & Co. have shown us the 
utality of these fine flowers for pot eulture by grouping them by 
themselves. The other day they also had a gronp of plants at 
Penge with Phloxes intermixed, and there the effect was much more 
striking than at South Kensington. Everybody shonld grow a few 
for their greenliouses or conservatories in Angust and September; ag 
they go out of bloom let the stems be cutoff and the pots placed out- 
of-doors. Do not let thera suffer from want of water. 


Pentstemons.—Thase are very gay just now, and they do not 
require more attention than seeing that the flowering stems ave tied 
ta their supports.—J, Dovenas, 


Greenhouge, 


Where any inside painting has to be done there should be no delay, 
in order that the houses may be fit for the reception of the planta 
now placed out-of-doors, Before housing them the glass should also 


be well washed, and where no painting is required the woodwork 
also, as well as the stages; and any repairs needed should he attended 
io. Where there are any defecta in or insufficiency of piping, it 
can likewise be best set to rights at this season. 


Camelias.—Any of the latcat fowered plants which have been 
necessarily late in makiug their growth will he now about setting 
their buds, and in the case of those that want more root room, they 
should at once be placer in either larger pots or tubs, as by being 
moved now their flowering during the coming spring will be little 
affected, and tlirouch the autumn they will have time to reat mto 
the new scil, which will evidently place them in a much better 
pesition for makmg growth next year than if the potting were 
ageferred until after they had bloomed in the spring, when their roota 


are in the tenderest condition, Those who have not potted these 


plants in this stage of their growth will if they give it a trial, I feel 
couvineed, find tt the best. Camellias are subjects that require little 
training, and should not be submitted to the twisting and interlacing 
sometimes practised, and when they have got into a thin straggling 
state heading down is often the best remedy, But yet with plants in 
such a condthon any strong branches insy with advantage be tied in 
to a morlerate extent when the work is dane, so as not to give them 
a formal appearance ; but branches so treated should not he bent 
down too much, or they generally cease fo make further growth from 
tle pomts, aimply pushing out young shoots at the point where bent. 


Greenhouse Rhododendrcons,—Those who pwssess a good 
selection of thege, especially such as have been raised from crosses 
of KR. javanicum, will find them extremely ueciul for conserva- 
tory decoration dunug the summer months when Avaleags and other 
kindred plants are out of flower, Where wanted they can be bad 
1, bloom earber in the season, hut where there is a sntiicient wumber 
at commanu, by keeping them cool enough so as to induce late 
growth, and after their Howers are set by using no niere heat through 
the winter than requisite to keep them from injary, they will con- 
tinue on blooming until the end of August. The character of the 
flowers is such, with their many shades of colour from white, orange, 
yellow, and red to the decpest crimson, together with their capa- 
bility of lastmg long in a cut state, as to make ench plants deserving 
of more general cultivation than they receive, Where there ia a 
large couservatory necessitating the use of considerable numbers of 
tall-crowing subjects with climbers overhead that tend to darken 
the lower portion where plants have to stand, there are few things 
that will be found so serviceable as these Rhododeudrons, as during 
the time they oceupy a place in such a structure they will not suifer 
as many subjects do. Plants of these Rhododendrans that fowered 
early will have made growth and set their blooms, and may Le now 
for some time treated so as to discourage further extension, though 
there is a pecuharty about several of the varieties, viz.. their making 
growth and setting buds which remain dormant whilet a second 
growth and more buds are formed that in the spring flawer in snc- 
cession, Those that have bloomed later must be encouraged to make 
growth and get their wood and flower-buds matured before the season 
is too fay advanced, dn arklitian to their other merits their re- 
markahbly easy growth being little susceptible tio injury from extremes 
of a dry or wet condition of the roots ihat would kill or injare the 
majority of other plants, and their jittle lialtity to the attacks of 
insects, are all in their favour. Some of the finest examples of these 
Rhodedendrons I have ever met with were in full flower up to the 
middle of the present month, which will give some idea of their 
usefulness for the purpose I have mentioned, The fragrance which 
some of the varieties possess is another matter worth taking into 
AOCOURE. 


Oranges.— Where these, or any other of the Citrus fainily, are 
turned out-of-doors in the summer after their growth is made, it is 
doubtful whether they are ever bencfited by such exposure, and 
in cold, drenching seasous like the present, especially if the plants 
are deficient of roots proportionate to the size of the pots or tubs 
they oceupy, they are almost certain to be injured by it, and even 
with specimens in the best of health I should advise their at 
once being got under cover, for although they often bear a good deal 
of indifferent treatment and seldom die suddenly, itis a very ecmmon 
o¢cnrrence to gee them in a dwindling state, to which death would 
be preferable. The hard usace they frequently stand is much more 
an evidence of their alulity to strugele wnder adverse concitions 
than of ther itking such treatment. ‘They come from latitudes too 
warm to be benefited by exposure to the fluctuations of our fitful 
climate. Previous to taking them in, it is well to vive them a 
thorough cleaning, especially where aileeted with scale, ag at this 
the when such as have been thus vut-of-doors will have made early 

rowth, and had their wood and leaves hardened up, they are much 
eas likely to have their foliage injured by the sponging and brush- 
ing necessary to remove the insects, The removal of the dirt de. 
posited on the leaves by brown scale is essential to keeping them in 
a healthy condition. 
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Humes slewana, though generally looked upon as a subject 
more suitable for planting out in summer than for growing in pote, is 
nevertheless not surpassed for standing, when fully developed, in 
conservatories, porches, verandahs, or anywhere where elegant-grow- 
ing planta are wanted. One thing in its favour often overlooked ts 
that in addition to ite distinct habit, its colour is such as to admit of 
its being placed in close proximity to any otherspecies of plant; but 
to hare i m the condition 1b ought to be, although ite culture is ex: 
tremely stiuple, it must never be neglected from ita frst emerging 
from the seed-pan up to the time when its inflorescence is fully 
developed, otherwise the plants will either become stunted if their 
waits are not supplied in thei younger staves, or they will lose a 
portion of their leaves if not well sustained later on, Planta raised 
from seed this spring, and moved from the geed-pan into sali pots, 
will soon need another shift; if they have been well attended to 
they will be laree enough now to move into 6-in. pots in which to 
remain through the winter, Good ordinary loam thoroughly enriched 
and made porous is all that is required. A cold frame placed ona 
hed of damp coal ashes is a much better position for them than in 
houses on dry stages, which tend to the increase of red spider, te 
which the plant is very subject, Water, air, arul frequent examina. 
tions to see that the plants are free from green fly and red spider is 
aimply all the attention they require. 


Ginerarias.—The first batch of these raised from seed, so use- 
fal for flowering about the close of the year when the blue colour 
they aiford is scarcely attainable iu anything else, must now receive 
every attention to have them in blooming condition at the time 
needed ; the cool, damp, dull summer has been much more favour- 
able to thelr growth than it has to the generalify of plants, and in 
several cases that have come under mynotice they are unusually 
Ing and strong, and to support the extra large foliage they have 
upon them it will be necessary to give them pots an inch or ao 
larger than ordinary, or to supply the deficieuey by Tore manure 
water than usual, fox if they suffer through insufficient nutriment 
the lower leaves are sure to fo, the certain result of which 1s that tle 
heads of flower are never more than half the size they otherwise 
would attam, Should the weather come hot and dry during the 
next month it will still be necessary to shade them slightly from 
the sun during the middle of the day. The later sown stock, ar 
plants raised from suckers where the old stools have been planted 
out, should be potted off and encouraged to make growth so that 
they can be transferred to their blooming pots before the autumn 14 
too fav acvanced, for unless they get their roots fairly established 
m the soil before winter they can never be expected to do well. 


Primulas.—Plants from the earliest sowings of these, if not 
already in their flowering pots, should at once be transferred thereto, 
uslug crvery means to get them on in size and strength. Shallow 
frames where they can be clevated so as to alanost touch the glass 
will atill be the best place for them until considerably later on, and 
if the frames in which they are grown are placed ao as to be under 
the full influence of the sun, continue to shade them slightly for a 
few hours in the middle of the day, The object with these plants 
should be to get them as stout and short in the leaf-stalks as possible, 
as when so grown they are much less liable to damp; 1 have found 
nothing more conducive to thts stout condition than for the next 
mouth taking the lightaoif them altogether during the nights when 
there is no appearance of heavy rain. Plants from later sowings in- 
tended to flower later in the spring and yet in small pots should have 
every attention with a view to getting them in condition for moving 
antg those they are to bloom in a few weeks hence. 


Chrysanthemums should now be securely staked, for if this 
be neglected, as their shoots get heavier, they are in danger of being 
broken. Whither the pots be pluuged or not, they should be turned 
round every ten days, to prevent rooting through the pots, for if this 
18 nob attended to, the roote that find their way through the bottoina 
of the pote naturally get the strongest, leaving those confined within 
less active, and whatever progress is made in this direction haa 
afterwards to be sacrificed, They will be benefited by manure- 
water regularly, still keeping on syringing overhead on the evenings 
of warm clays, which will generally be found sufficient fo ward off 
the attacks of aphidea. A good look-out must be kept for the little 
arobs that prey upon the leaves, burrowing between the upper and 
wader euticle like the Celery fly, and which, if left uninterfered with, 
will in a few days destroy a considerable amount of foliage. 


Tropeclums.—Tie different varictiea of these belonging to 
the Lobhianum section, 80 useful for flowering through the winter 
with a little warmth, are better when the plants are kept out-of- 
doors during the summer time, and loosely trained to a few sticks 
Wiserte! in the pote. By this means stout, vigorous, pyramidal 
specimens ean, be had in much better condition for producing flowers 
im winter than when kept on growing under glass during the summer, 
Plants that have been treated as recommended, and, if in compara- 


tively small pets, have been assisted with a little manure-water, will 
be in a state to do good service through the winter, if aubjected to a 
little dry warmth in a good light house or pit; but they are ver 
impatient of a low temperature, and they will not be safe out-of- 
doors in the nights beyond the middle of the coming month, 


Tree Carnations,—Give these the advantage of a good light 
position where they will be exposed to all the air and sun they can 

t. Inthe case of old plants that after blooniing were shortened 

ack, shaken out, and repotted, some manure-water from time to 
time will greatly assist them, Use sufficient sticks to keep their 
shoots supported im an erect position, but mot too closely drawn 
together, 

Salvias.—The kinds intended for autumn flowering, as well as 
those to succeed them in winter and spring, should by this time 


- have their pots tolerably fillad with roots, and from their naturally 


stroug vigorous habit, they with difficulty retain their lower leaves, or 
keep in a healthy green colour, unless they are assisted with liquid 
raanure ; butin this it is necessary to proceed with cantion and not 
to apply it so strong or so often as to excite an undue amount of 
growth, as after this time if is better to treat the plants with a view 
to matunaog the growth which they have already mace than encourage 
its extension further.—T. Bares. 


Hardy Fruit. 

Although in this district Peara are tolerably plentiful, they are aa 
small, andthe season 50 advanced, with as yet no algna of real anmimer, 
that it is a debatable question as to whether they will ripen at all. 
Certainly the latest varieties will not, but the carly kinds may, 
though even these seem hidebound and do not swell kindly. Under 
the circumstances it will be advisable to at once pull off all fruit nof 
likely to ripen, in order to pive the trees a preater chance of bearing 
next year, when it is to be hoped that the weather will be more pro- 
pitious, Early varieties that may ripen should have all the help 
that can be given them, such as fully exposing the fruit to atmo- 
spheric tnfluencea by cutting, or pinching off any shoots that inter- 
cept the full play of light on it, Such operations are also necessary 
in order to ensure the full maturity of next year’s frui{-bearing 
wood, for on this also depend cur hopes for another year, and these, 
unfortunately, are not very bright, seeing that wood growth ts more 
vigorous than usual, and no sunshine to consolidate and ripen it, 
To a certain extent the foreroing remarks concerntng Pears are ap- 
plicable to Peaches. On some of the late kinds the fruit is still ao 
puny that it is impossible for it to ripen, and if might, therefore, be 
sacrificed at once to afford a better prospect fornext year. The wood 
on ali the trees should now be kept well thinned ont, and fresh 
growth, which is more profuse than usual, should be constantly 
stopped back. Apricots are making extra fine growths, and ‘advan- 
tage should be taken of this, especially in the case of all old trees 
with ugly spurs, to lay m all the best shoots to replace these spurs 
at the winter pruning. The dying off of the branches, a disease pecu- 
liar te the Apricot, has been very prevalent this season. JI know 
of no real preventive, but believe a severe check or atrain of any 
kind tends to induce it; and my theory regarding its prevalence this 
year is that the severe and long-confinued frost and water-logged 
atate of the eround are at the bottom of the evil. In every garden 
where Apricots are valued there should always be a relay of young 
trees on hand to take the place of any that thus succumb, Early 
Orange Apricot, though generally worthless, is this year large and 
ule in favour, but, taking all pomte, Moor Park is the best that 
ean be grown, and a aure fruiter. The rain is causing some of the 
fruit to crack before it ig quite ripe, and therefore it should he 
gathered before it reaches that stage, and If placed in a warm Vinery 
or greenhouse, it will there sees of perfectly. All early kinds of 
Apples and Pears are improved in flavour, and keep longer if gathered 
afew days. prior to full maturity; some kinds are now read 
should be examined with that intent. Morello Chernes shoul 
all be gathered, the trees thoroughly cleared of vermin, and the new 
shoots of the eurrent year nailed or tied in. Established Straw- 
berry plantations should have all the runners cut off, and the ground 
between the rows ‘* pointed” over, and afterwards thickly mulched 
with good mauure, Newly-planted plots should also have the runners 
persistently pinched off. The plantation made with the earliest 
forced plants may be expected to fruit freely this antunm, and for 
these a layer of clean straw to keep the fruit clean should now be 
appled. The ligatures of grafts ought now to be remover, and the 
shoots produced by the stocks should be kept rabbed off. In some 
instances, euch as where the union has not been properly established, a 
temporary tie may be requisite, in order to prevent injury from wind- 
waving,— W. W, 


Extracts from my Diary—September 1 to 6. 


FLOWERS.—Shifting Cyclamen bulba into flowering pots, Potting 
Cimerarias out of 3-in, pots into 5-in. pots, in which they ure to 
flower. Putting in cuttings of Violas in border for spring bedding. 
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Re-arranging plant honses, Putting in cuttings of Viola under 
north wall for spring bedding. Cutting Lavender for distilling. Put- 
ting in enttings of Pelargontums and Fuchsias for winter flowering. 
Tying shoota of Maréchal Niel Rose in cold house and ioosening 
ee Putting in cuttings of Heliotrope and Ageratum 
or stock, 


Froit,—Gathering Williams’s Bon Chrétien Pears and Keswick 
Codlin Apples. Cutting out wood from Figs in order to give the 
fruit more ight. Gathering all ripe Apples and pulling runners off 
Strawberries crowing for forcing. Tying and stopping Melons for 
late use. Gathering aliripe Karly Beatrice and Royal George Peaches, 
Victoria Nectarines, Cellini Pipprn Applies, and Victoria and Prmee 
of Wales Plumas for preserving, Gathermmg all ripe Peaches and 
Beurré VAmanlis Pears. Cutting afew berries ouf of late Grapes 
where too thick. Tying up shoulders of Trebbiano Grapes. Gather- 
ing Washington Plums. Removing all runners from Strawberries 
for forcing, and giving them a little more room where crowded ta 
admit air and light, 


VECETABLES.—Hoeing ground between growing crops of Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, and Lettuces. Getting old bed ont of Cucumber 
house and turnmg and mixing manure and leaves for next bed for 
winter Cucumbers, Tying, training, and stopping Tomatoes. Plant- 
ing out Bath Cos Lettuces and more Endivefor winter use, Getting 
in hotbed in Cucumber house for winter Cucumbers, Clearing up 
walks, and sowing Mustard and Cress. Mixing loam and leaf-mould 
in which to plant Cucumbers. Pulling up Carrots that are running 
to gee Harvesting Quions and storing them on stages in cold 
houses to dry. Storing Regent Potatoes and covering them with 
straw. Gathering Tomatoes, Harthing up Celery. earmg Peas 
Off ground and manuring it for winter digging, Digging Couch Grass 
out of Asparagus beds and giving them a good coat of ashes and 
rotten manure preparatory to trenching. Cattmg out useless growths 
from Tomatoes ang also a few leaves to ensure the fruit ripening. 
Planting the following sorts of Cucumbers for winter, viz., Hedaor 
Prolific, Telegraph, and Duke of Connaught, Spawning first Mush- 
reom bed,—R, GILBERT, Burghley, 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


SUPPLEMENTARY FRUIT REPORTS, 


Wierton House, near Maidetone.—Strawberries in the 


garden here have been a very heavy crop, the beat kinds being - 
Keen's Seedlings, Printcess Alice, Wonderful, Vicomtesse Héritart - 


de Thury, Trollope'’s Victoria, and Elton Pine. Raspberries are also 
a heayy crop. Ked and White Currants are very plentiful; Blaek 
rather thin, Of Gooseberries we have a heavy crop with the excep- 
tion of the Yellow Rongh, which is nearly a failure; some of the 
large Lancashire sorts have produced heavy crops, but the foliage of 
all kinds has been much injured by midew and insects. Indeed, it 
is falling off fast, and im a few days the trees will be hare. The 
fruit, being thus exposed, has conmenced to shrivel. Peaches and 
Nectarines are a light crop, and the trees are unhealthy, Of Apri- 
cots we have none, Most Einds of Plums are light, and the fruit ts 
still dropping off and the trees gumming, Cherries are a very light 
crop and apotted. Hardy Grapes must he a failure; they are now 
shedding their bloom. Figs promised to be a heavy crop, but most 
of them have fallen off, and they atili continne to doso. Fears are 
a light crop and the fruit ia still falling, Apples the same; Winter 
Hawthornden and Cellini are producing the best crops. In the 
orchard the best crops are Graham’s Pile Russet and Loddington 
Seedling, a kind which must become a general favonrite for market 
purposes, Other sorts are bearing light crops, and the ground is 
strewed with finit. Jn plantations, where fruit is grown for market, 
Gooseberries and Currants have been plentiful in some cases, in 
others a light crop. Plums of ali kinds, with the exception of 
Damsona, are athin crop. Cherries very ight. Nuts promised to 
be good, but they are suffering from too munch wet. Apples of most 
kinda are light erops. Altogether the fruit crop will be very 
deficient in quantity. The soil bere is a light sharp loam on the 
Kentish Ragstone, sheltered by timber treea and wooclands.—W, 
Divers, 


High Grove, Pinner.—The fruit crops in this neighhourhood 
are in most casea much below the average. Grooseberries and Red 
and Elack Currants rotted on the trees, Of Strawherries we had 
good crops, but they also rotted from want of sunshine. Rasp- 
berries have in-most cases been good this season but very watery 
aud deficient in flavour. Peaches and Apricots are almost a failure, 
and the trees are in.a most deplorable state from blight. In orchards 
Plums are a failure m this neighbourhood ; alec the Damsen crop, 


and Applies in most places are quite stripped of their foliage by 
blight. Court Pendu Plat is one of the best varieties for garden 
culture, as it flowers much later than any other, and is always a 
sure cropper ; it does for cocking, and iga most excellent late deasert 
middle-sized Apple. The Wellington is quite a failure hereabouts 
this season, It is usually one of the best Apples which we have 
and one on which we most depend, It is a good market Apple, and 
therefore 1t has been largely planted in this neighbourhood, Pears 
are in most cases fair crops, but so late that I am afraid they will 
not eoine to maturity, ‘This district is a very late one in cold, wet 
seasons, ita aubsoil being London clay, and in many cases badly 
drained.—G. BrusyH, 


The Deepdene, Dorking.—The fruit crop in this neighbour- 
hood ig in general under the average. Apples, with the exception of 
Lord Sufheld, Keswick Codlin, Dutch Codlin, and Hawthornden, 
are very thin; those mentioned are bearing a very full crop. I have 
also seen some well laden trees of Tower of Glamis in this district, 
Pears of all sorts are a heavy crop except Marie Louise, which are 
thm this year. Apricots a fair crop. Peaches moderate but very 
late, trees healthy. Of Fluma some varieties have borne well, others 
thin ; on Rivers’s Karly Prolific, Blue Perdrigon, and Prince of Wales. 
there are heavy crops, others moderate, Strawberries and small 
fruits have been plentiful and good, Figs are a heavy crop, but they 
Inay not ripen. Coh Nuts are very plentiful, but Walnuts are scarce. 
Cherries, with the exception of a few Black Tartarian and Morellos, 
are a total failure.—Jonus BocRNETT, 


Wilton, Salisbury.—Of Apples we have a bad crop; trees 
and fruit much bhented. Apricots, fair crop; trees protected im 
spring by three thicknesses of ordinary 1-in, mesh nettime, Cherries 
good on walls protected by nefa; none on pyramids and bush trees. 
protected with fir branches. Of Currants we have a fair crop. Figs 
raoderate, trees protected with nets in spring. Gooseberries mode- 
rate, Mulbermes a fair crop. Nectarines and Peaches, fair crops + 
trees protected by canvas blinds on rollera; leaves much blistered 
In sprmg. Of Nuts and Filberts we Lave good crops. Pears 
moderate : trees and fruit much blighted, Plums moderate on east 
wall, protected with neta ; none on pyramid and bush trees. Rasp- 
berries are a fair crop. Strawberries abundant. Walnuts a bad 
crop, Owlng to the excessive amount of rain, and the long continu- 
ance of cloudy weather, fruit trees of all kinds present a yellow arcl 
sickly appearance, A large percentage of the imutis bhghted, and 
dropping of the trees, Unless fine weather sets in shortly [ fear 
the young wood will scarcely have time or heat sufficient to ripen. 
mince January, 27 in, of rain has fallen here, and with the continued 
low temperature ancl absence of sun this has been the most unfavour- 
able year as far as gardens are concerned that I have known--- 
T. CHALLIS, 


Wortley Halil, Shefleld.—Everything on the farm and ir 
the garden in this district is a month or six weeks Jate, Wheat 
and Barley are only in flower or coming into flower, and in the 
garden we are still gathering the Black Prinee Strawberry, which is 
generally over by July. Apples, Pears, and Plums are a poor 
crop, and not lkely to mpen perfectly. Cherries are good, anid 
all small fruits are most abuadant, Strawberries and Gooseberries 
particularly ; we have seldom hal such a crop, though many 
strawberries have rotted. Under glass crops have done better 
than the character of the past year would lead one to expect. 
eae are good and well finished ; late crops and Muscats proinise 
well, and are colouring as well as ever we remember them to have 
donc. Peaches are plentiful, and also Figs. Melons have been fine 
and crops good.—J. Simpson, 


Huntroyde, Burniey.—Small fruits, such as Gooseberries, 
Currants, Kaspberries, &c., are abundant here, and the fruit fine. 
Strawberries, though a goodcrop, were inferior in flayour, and a great 
part rotted on the ground. Of Apples we have goort crops on garden 
standards; in orchards they are a failure. Being exposed to. 
cold east winds the young wood did not make a fair start ere it was 
destroyed by caterpillar, which also destroyed the fruit just at the 
time when it was setting. Pears on south walls are a fair crop, but 
Jam afraid none of them, not even the Jargouelle, will reach their 
average size; they are now small and look starved, though 
the trees are making very fine growths. Plums are good on south 
walls, but moderate on east; none upon north-west aspecta, 
Cherries are good, especially the Moretlo. Apricots and Peaches are 
not grown outside here, but we have good crops of them in a glass 
cage ; the fruit is, however, very late, and docs not look like ripen- 
ing even there. In our early houses the crops have been good, but 
not so good in quality as usual, Nuts are abundant, but not filling 
well, Ail kitchen garden crops ave very late, and less productive 
than usual, The Potato crop is inferior and showing signs of disease. 
Every cropis' at least a month later this year than usual, and some 
will not de any good at all—H. Lrspsay, 
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MELONS IN 1879. 


Autrmouer this has by no means been a favourable season for tho 
production of high flavour in Melons, owinz to the small amount of 
sunshins which we have had, afew remarks on varieties that have 
proved themselves to be well worth growing may be interesting. 
Melons form no aimall help m a season like the present to replace 
fruits that are cither entire failures, or se late in coming te perfortion 
out-of-doors as to he of little serviee. Our earliest crops of Melons 
grown in pots on the back shelves of Cucumber honses and Fine pits 
inchuled Cox's Golden Gen, a very beautiful, medim-sized Melon, 
of a bright golden colour, finely netted, and of good quality; East- 
nor Castle Greon Iicsh, always good, if true, rather a tender-skinned 
yaricty, hable to bruige, if rowghly used, in travellmg: Heeckfeld 
Hybrid, a good, well-known sort growing to a good useful dessert 
eize; Wilbert’s Victory of Lath, a deliciously flavoured green flesh 
kind, and a heavy cropper; Queen Hmma, a rood variety, flesh almost 
white, very melting and juicy, but rather thin-skinned and tencler. 
For late use we have now ripening, m addition to the above, good 
crops of Del’s New Hybrid, a fine-looking Melon, carrying a heavy 
erop, auc amongst old sorts Sheriff of Haddington, a good cropper, 
anu the frint of serviceable size, For pits or frames where but little 
heat is available Monro’s Little Heath ia still one of the best, and if 
afforded good treatment under glass, with aid from artificial heat, 
if grows to a larwe size, and is excellent in flavour. There are many 
other eyually good sorts, but in the case of a fruit so easily hybridised 
as the Mclon, rt is ditficult to keep them good and true; in fact, the 
ouly way to keep any really good sort distinct is to grow that alone, 
There is little gained by multiplying varieties, as even the best are 
greatly dependent on the mannerin which they are cultivated and 
the time at which they are cut, to catch them in their highest state 
of excellanc. Although we grow Melons in pots for our earliest 
crop, I greatly prefer planting thera out in a good ridge of soil. The 
top spit of loam is what we rely on, chopped up moderately fine, and 
packed firanly ; in this they make vigorous prowth, and wheu they 
have reached the desirad height [ pineh out the leading shoot, and on 
the laterals fruit will show in abundance; enough for a crop should, 
as neatly ag possthle, be set af the same time, for if one or tio 
fraita set and swell in aclvanee of the rest they will rob the latter of 
all suppoct, and they willtun yellow and drep off. With a good 
bec of soil ancl room for the foliage to expand, a Melon plant will 
ordinarily perfect from four to six fine fruits fit for any dessert 
table. J, Groom, 


DYING OFF OF APRICOT BRANCHES. 


Tris malady is, according to my opinion, ascribed te causes that hare 
little or nothing to do with it, that is, so far as bringing it about is 
concerned. The trees, like everything else that has heen Iaid pros- 
trate or weakened by disease, are cnatlh to bear up when the strain 
eom23, and soon show signa of distress, This occurs when they are 
taxed with a heavy crop of fruit, which their enfeebled health pre- 
vents them from carrying, or the same thing occurs if the weather 
ia excessively hot and dry, as then there is more evaporation going 
on through the leaves than can be muiintained from below, “This 
apparent failure on the part of the roots is owing to the greater por- 
tion of the sap-vcssels in the bark being injured by froat or cold in 
the spring, which not ouly impedes the circulation at the time, but 
causes cumming through extravasation, or a thickening of the Auid, 
which, instead of effeeting its escape, should have gone to build up 
and form fresh layers of wood, After mild wintersand genial springs 
gSuMmimg 18 never secn to any extent; but let any one go where he 
will in seasons like the present, trees are found ina deplorable plight, 
aril no wonder, as froin their tender nature and the early period at 
which they are on the move, the whole system must perforce cet a 
chill that would of tiself bring about econstibutional derangement, 
although ita effects would not be immediately apparent, From close 
observation, however, lam persuaced that this 1a when the miachief 
ig doue, and once the aap vegsela are ruptured, the whole con- 
stitution of the plant is disorganized and thrown out of 
gear, Where trees eseape frost, branch dying is almosta thing 
unknown, a remarkable tastance of which [ could have pointed 
fa some years back, where an Apricot tree was growing on the 
south enil of a house, under overhanging caves, so as fo get a good 
deal of warmth from the ktéchen chimney and other fines that paased 
up the inside of the brickwork, Thia tree never failed to bear a 
heavy crop, and I do not remember to have ever seen a dead spur or 
branch in it, although atthe time, judging from its stem, 1t must have 
been of great age, as if was very large, and had a top that covered at 
least 200 square feet. The losses amongst Apricots will bo great this 
year, and it will be found that the colder the district, or the more ex- 
posed the position, the more they have suffered, not only tn losa of 
fruit, but of limb. Although well protected by means of copings, 
lish nets, and evergreen branches, ours are reduced to about half the 


size they were, whole faggots having been ent out of them, and 
harrow-loads of spurs wheeled away; but as this was done early, FE 
am glad to say they have all broken well again, and are fast fillme 
the gaps. Half measures are no use, tle knife is the only remedy, aud 
the sooner the diseased parts are got rd of the better, for they only 
earry the decay further, or prevent young growth esa positions 
where if would be available to take the place of injured branches. Ii 
left, the affected branches are aure to go, and the firat losg is gener- 
ally the least sacrifice, p. D. 


— + - eer: 


NOTHS AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN, 


Stone's Apme, or Loddineton Seedling. —it is singular 
how some really dirst-class kinds of fruit remain only locally Enown 
for yeara, while other greatly mferior kinds in a short time over- 
tun the country, and, in the majority of eases, ag quickly dis- 
appear. Stone's Apple is not a new kind, for the produce of 
trees of this variety crowing in the parish of Loddington, on a 
fruit farm recently occupied by Mr. Stone, waa ao highly prized 
and sought after in London markets, that for want of another 
name it was called Stone’s Apple, or Loddington Seedling. It 
waa, I beheve, shown in London, and granted a ceertificate im 
1877; but the best of all ita certificates would be for any in- 
tending Apple planters to come and have a look inte the orchards 
in this neighbourhood, when, although the season is called a failure 
as regards Apples, this particular variety will be fonnd to be in- 
variably carrying a laree crop of fruit superior in every respect te 
that of the Keswick Codlin. Stone’s Apple ig much larger, and 
yellowish-creen in colour, with a pale red dingh. [é is of very stuf 





. growth, aud requires scarcely any pruning; the foliage is large, and 


the whole energy of the trees seems concentrated on the formation of 
flower buds. £ may mention that im thia locality rows of large 
orchard trees have been heatiad back and re-grafted with this variety, 
and thus treated they speedily form fine heads. Although generally 
grown, In orchards as a standard, its habit of growth and bearing 
emthently fit it for a dwarf or bush tree, and I feel sure that, when 
once it becomes well Enown, it will supersede many of the existin 

kinds. It ig one of the earhest of Apples, bem now (middle o 

August) the largest fit for kitchen use, and it would keep in good 
condition antil November. (tis the very ideal of amarket or ictchen 
garden Apple, ag it fille the basket quickly, and in this exeep- 
tional season, when the remnant of a crop is not swelling at all kindly, 
at least half of the sorts betng deformed, and looking stunted and 
mis-shapen, and dropping off prematurely, this varicty stands out 
in held relief as the oue bright spot in our Apple orchards, I 
pee no teason why 1b should not be equally aneanieiony in other 
localities as it ia here. As regards the season, we have more 
fruit trees without a fruit on them than we have carrying a crop, 
yet those who are the least versed in pomology look upon the 
sione’s Apple as auch a certain cropper, that they think it not 
aé all singular that all the trees of that variety should be carrying 
a good crop while others are bare. FE would strongly recommend 
any due wishing fo cive this fine variety a trial, in addition to 
planting young trees of it, ta try the Kentish plan of grafting a 
vigorous but untfruitiul free of some other sort with this kind. It 
is easier to do this than to reot-prune.—J. G., Jdnton, 


Management of Plantations of Black Currants.— 
Select a spot with a cool moist bottom, wheel on fo it a liberal 
dressing of manure---and a somewhat wide definition may be given 
to this term, ag everything caleulated tg improve or enrich the land 
will be useful. Jt is well to prepare the land thoroughly before 
planting, as, on suitable land, Black Currants may occupy it prolit- 
ably many years, The soil should be deeply worked, and the manure 
woll incorporated, With other kinds of bush fruits it is necessary to 
raount them on single stems, and prevent the formation of suckers: 
but with Black Curranta this rule need not be so rigidly enforced. 
For a plantation of so permanent a character, 6 ff. square is not too 
much space for each bush fo occupy, especially if they are permitted 
by the formation of suckers to become virtually what nurserymen call 
stools. There may be objections to these kinds of bushes, hutI know 
they are exceedingly fruitful, and the fruit isas fine as that produced, 
by plants confined to a single stem; and the way the bashes renew 
fhemeelves trom the hase seema to acd to thei vigour. But on this 
matter people may hold diferent opinions, without saying or even aup- 
posing that those who differ from them are wrong. [ have seen amazing 
erops of fruit crown on those old bushes that appear to be a cluster 
of stems anuually renewable from the base, The plantation will be 
heat in an open situation, although fairly good, resulta are obtained 
in partially shaded positions, Early in May mulch the ground 
between and around the bushes thickly with littery manure. The 
firat season after planting cut well back, to get a strong base. After- 
wards thin out, but do not shorten; and as years pass, and the 
bushes become large, cut out a number of the old shoots down to the 
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bottom annually to make room for new growths, as It is these latte’ 
that bear the best and finest fruit, When the plantation settles 
clown into a free-bearing condition, only surface culture with fork and 
hoe will be required. Black Currants should be gathered as soon as 
ripé, a the large berries soon drop when fuily ripe.—E. H. 








FRUIT NELS. 


In auswer to Mr. Groom’s enquiry, allow me to say that he 
wonld probably find lingeed oil (raw or boiled) a good preservative of 
fruit nets. I have a hemp fly-line which has been in use at least 
thirty years, perfectly sound and good, which wag when new stceped 
in linseed oil, and then stretched and dried in the sun. I have also 
a landing net similarly treated, which las been in use aome years. 
The net should Lie in oil, or in an oily state, for a day or so, and 
should then be wrung out, so as to free 1b as much as possible from 
the oil: afterwarda it should be stretched out to dry in the san for 
several days, £ have, however, adopted a net covering which 1s self- 
preserving to a preat extent. TU fix the net on frames, 6 ft. by 4 ft, 
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Net-trams. 


mate of good deals, fin, by 4 in. A galvanised wire rod (16th of an 
inch) is run through the meshes to attach the net to the frame ail 
round, The ends of these rods are turned into the wood to prevent 
them from slipping, and then they are fixed to the frame, at intervals 
of about 12 in., by thin wire loops put through a hole made with a 
sprig bit, and clenched on the under side. ‘The frames thus mace 
can be fixed over a Strawberry bed by resting one end on a thin 
pole, supported by forked aticka up the centre of the bed, thus— 





ot jaid flat on narrow boards supported on edge round the bed and 
up the middie by pegs, thas— 





Such frames are also useful for covering wall trees in the spring 
and Currant trees when the Strawberries are over. They take up 
little room when put away, and cannot be thrown aside damp, pro- 
bably in a heap, when done with, as is the fate of a good eal of 
netting: and when wanted again found to be rotten. Such frames 
can, of course, be made to any size; but dimensions which will 
render them available fixed in any way would be best. 7” 


The Hailstorm Relief Fund for 18'79,.—A public meet. 
ing was heid at the Greyhound Hotel, Richmond, on Monday 
evemng, August 23, for the purpose of raising a fund for the relief 
of sufferers through the recent hailstorm. Mr, Jolin Fraser, Tea 
Bridge Koad Nursery, waa in the chair, and the meeting was 
numerously attended by representatives (rom all the neighbourhoods 
atteeted by the storm, Statements having been laid before the meet- 
dng showing the extent of the damage sustained, and the urgent need 
that exists for raising a relief fund, the following resolutions were 
unanimously passed; ‘* That this meeting is of opinion that, in con- 
sequence of she enormous damage caused by the destructive hail- 
storm of Angust 3rd,’ in Richmond, Twickenham, Teddington, 
Brentiord, Isleworth, Haling, Kew, Kingston, Surbiton, and their 
neighbouriooda, there is great and urgent need for the formation 
of a substantial relief fund fo be distributed among such 
market gardeners, nurserymen, and florists as have been large 
losers by the storm, and who have littl or no means to 
repair their srievoua losses.” ‘‘That a relief committes, with 
power to add to their number, be formed forthwith, and that such 
conumittee be empowered and requested to take the necessary 
steps towards making a widespread appeal for funds, to examine 


and assess all cases for assistance, and to distribute the funds ac- 
cordingly. During the diseussion which ensued on the consideration 
of these resolutions, a great desire was expressed that all merely 
local relief funds should be merged into a general relief fund, with 
its head-quarters at Richmond. The Rev. G, W. Hawtayne, vicar 
of Whitton, handed over to the central fund the proceedsof acoilection 
at Whitten Church, made for the aufferers; and the Rev. H. RE. 
Limpus, Viear of Twickenham, promised the proceeds of an offer- 
tory at Twickenham Church, and said he would advocate the claims 
of the fund from his pulpit. He hoped other clergymen in the affected 
districts would adopt a simslar course. A large and influential com- 
mittee was appointed: Mr. W. Pennyfeather, Manager of the 
London & County Bank, Riechmend, was elected Hon. Treasurer ; 
and Mr. Iitehard Dean, Ranelagh Road, Ealing, and Mr. Edward 
King, Atchmond and Duietcnkam Times Office, King Street, Hich- 
mond, Hon. Secretaries, The sum of £350 wag announced as having 
been already paid or promiscd to the relief fund. Contributions can 
also be paid to the credit of the fund at the London & Seuth- 
western Bank, Ealing, 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


WOODLAND WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Dvurcxe the present month such progress should be made with the 
reneral work of the woodlands that towards its end and carly m 
October the forester may be able to give his undivided attention to 
lanting operations. ‘Co enable iin to do tlus and to bring the 
aud into a proper state for the reception of the plants, draining, 
trenching, ditching, and pitting should at once befinished, Pruning 
should now be brought to a close, and ali thinnings removed from 
the falls. The removal of larce evergreens should be finished with- 
out delay. Watering, up fo the present time, has not been required, 
and it is to be feared that the cold and sodden state of the land 
will he unfavourable to late transplanted nursery stock, and, as 
much of the young wood will not mature upon very wet soils, the 
plants will be all the more liable to be cut back by spring 
trosks. 

Go carefully through plantations formed last winter, removing 
dead trees and preparing the ground for filing up. An examination 
of the plants and the land may to some extent reveal the causes of 
failore—whether improper planting, too much pruning, a redun- 
dancy of moisture, or nnfavourable soil. Layers may now be mace 
from coppice stools where the land has been previously loosened 
and prepared; these shouid be firmly pegged down and covered with 
a few imches of soil. Layering may be practised upon the Oak, 
Asb, Spanish Chestnut, Bireh, Alder, Elm, Lime, Plane, Poplar, 
and Willow. Vohen carefully performed it affords a cheap and ex- 
peditious method of fiihng up thinly stocked coppices; and the con- 
nection which is for some time maintained between the layers and 
the parent stools enables the former to be pushed forward upon rocky 
soils where newly planted trees would either fail altogether or make 
very slow progress, Such shoots should be selected as have com- 
pleted thetr second year’s growth; and if it be not intended to 
layer again from these, they may be severed from the stools at 
the end of either the second or the third year, according to the 
quality of the soil, In good land the shoots from layers vill SOlne- 
times attain a length of upwards of 4 ft. during the first year. 

Lay out and allot cappice falls for the coming season, as the first 
in the market generally command the highest prices. Small lots Ly 
inviting more canpetition generally command relatively higher prices 
than large ones. While the weather continues open wash young trees 
in situations Where they are lable to the attacks of hares ancl rabbits, 
Towards the end of the month collect the seeds of Birch, Maple, and 
Sycamore, Those of the Birch, Berberry, and Wild Cherry may be 
sowh at once, and the Maple and Sycamore may be stowed away 
for spring. 

If the ground has not yet been prepared for the smailer evergreens 
these should now be raised and pitted or plauted temporarily im lines 
upon fairly dry or warm soil ready for after removal. Such pharts may 
be afterwards removed late in the season with grenter safety than 
such aa have uot heen previously lifted. 

In the nursery eontinuc to dig between the rows, and clear off 
weeds by hoging and raking, removing them to the rot heap, and 
afterwards treating them with some hot lime. Plant ont evergreen 
hedees—Holly, Yew, Privet, Laurel—anc transplant Everereen Oaks 
and seedling Holes. | 

Where accidents to trees have been occasioned by the late high 
winds (and ¢hese are numerous In consequence of the great weight of 
foliage and the poverty of the sap}, prune off the stumps close to the 
trunk, and apply a plaster of coal tar or hime and cow manure. All] 
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dead and decaying wood should be removed, and the stump or the 

wound upou the trunk shonld be thoroughly dried out before any- 

thing is put upon rt, A. J, Burrows, 
Piechiey, Kent, 


THE ATHOLE WOODSs.* 


Tur members of the Scottish Arboricultural Society hacl their second 
annual excursion on the 7th and Sth inst., when they visited these 
famons woods, ‘The meeting place on the morning of the 7th was 
Dunkeld, At the head of the party, his presence warmly welcomed 
by every one, was Sir Robert Christisou, whose memories of these 
woods, a8 he hnnself mentioned, stretch back with perfect distinct- 
neas to 1826. After breakfast, the party, under the conductorship 
of Mr. M‘Gregor and Mr, Fairgrieyve, started for the woods, In 
passing Little Dunkeld Bank, Mr. M‘Gregor directed atteniion to 
eaveral fine specimens of Pinus Lavicio growing alongside the Scotch 
Fir, from which the P. Laricic stretched away with a mark- 
edly anperior growth. In no more satis[actory way, Inceed, 
could the members have been afforded an ilinstrafion of the avl- 
vantages that attend the cultivation of this recently-intreduced 
Fine, which recommends itself to forestera by its quick growth 
and its remarkably clean timber, 

Having entered what is called Ladywell Wood, the party was in 
the intlst of the far-famed Athole Forests, which, ag is well known, 
owe their eclelnity to the remarkable enterprise of John, the 
fourth Duke of Athole, whose work ts ever au interesting subject 
for arboriculturists, On succeeding to the estate in 1774, it is 
stated that he found httle more than 1100 acres of ground planted, 
while before his death, in 1830, the plantations extended over 
16,500 acres, there having been planted in this period between 
27,000,006 and 28,000,000 trees. In early times Scotch Fir and Oak 
were mostly used; but successful experiments having been made in 
the introduction of Larch, of which sixteen plants were obtained in 
1738, by the then possessor of the ducal estates, Irom Mr. Menates 
of Caldares, who had brought a quantity of specimens from the 
Tyrol, the duke was induced in 1786 te cover the rocky heights 
of Craigieharus, to the extent of 33 acres, entarely with this species of 
tree. So satistactory did this plantation prove, that before his death 
the duke had put 10,000 acres under Larch, using for this purpose 
nearly 13,000,000 plants, besides 1,250,000 of other trees, The 
present dnke has planted fully 3000 acres, principally Scotch Fir, 
mixed with Larch and Spruce. In the course of the stroll throngh 
Ladywell plantation, au opportunity was afforded of noting what was 
apparentiy alsaudant conhrmation of the belief generally held by 
foresters, that Larch planted as a second crop on ground on which 
the same tree had immediatcly before been raised, does not ag a rule 
succeerl, 

After passing through the Hermitage coppice a short halt was 
made, to admire the magnificent view from the Hernutage Bridge. 
At the north end of the bridge a very fine Cedar of Lebanon was to 
be observed, and within 30 yards of It is a particularly good specimen 
of Abics canadensis, or Hemlock Spruce, measuring lO ft, at 4 ft, 
from the ground, aml 8OTt. high. It had originally been double, bus 
one of the limbs has been broken off. .A peculayr interest attaches to 
this tree, on account of the influence it has had in affecting the price 
of Oak bark, and conseqyucutly the price of leather, in this country. 
The tanning properties of the bark of this tree are so valuable that 
in America if takes the place of Oak, and is so abundant there thatii 
very sensibly affects the price of leather in this country, the bark of 
the Hemlock Spruce being sold at something like 15s, per ton, com- 
pared with £6 for Oak bark. On entering Craigvinean, ‘‘ The Craig 
aft the Goats,” Mr. M‘Grcgor calle attention to the remarkable way 
in which Scotch Firs of a fow years’ growth were dying off. The 
reason of the decay he could not, he said, explain; but Mr, Sacller 
discovered, on removing a piece of bark, that between that and the 
wool a small insect had bered ite way through the formative tissue, 
leaving very distinct traces of ita progress. Coming down by the 
banks of the Tay, attention wae called to a fine row of Spanish 
Chestnut trees, one of which had a heanttinl spiral habit of growth. 
The twist showed nofewer than six distinct spirals, each of them 
traceable te the top of the trea, The Tay was next crossed, and the 
party entered the grounds of Dunkeld House. On the way to the 
American Gardens some splendid old native Seoteh Firs, about 150 
yeara of age, were noticed. The bark of all af them Was perfectly 
elean, and had the curious lizard-like scales peenlar to the old inch- 
genious Scotch Fir, which may be accounted for by the fine gravelly 
soil on which they stand affording good drainage, and keeping the 
treca in excellent health. One of these trees, taken at random, mea- 
sured 10 ft, at 6 ft. from the ground, Thuis, however, is not so large 





* Condensed fram a report published in the Perthshire Constitutional of 
FLuueist 11, 


aa one met with at the Hermitage, which measured 11 ft, Gin. at 
b ft. from the ground, 

About three o’ clock the party arrived at the ancient Cathedral of 
Dunkeld and after a halt they were photographed in ¢wo interest- 
Ing situations, one of them being on a piece of rising ground under 
the shade of one of the tinest specimens in Scotland of the European 
Lime (Tilia grandiflora}, measuring 10 ft. 10 in. in circumference at. 
S7t. from the ground, The second photograph was taken in front of 
the grand old parent Larehes, The company afterwards paid a short 
visit to the New House Park, where amongst the measurements. 
made was a Larch, described as being perhaps the finest. specimen in 
the country. Ti was 11 ft. 2 im. in circumference, at 5 It. above the 
ground, 110 ft, ligh, anc contained 300 cubie ft. of timber; a 

panish Chestnut m the New Park meaanred 14 ft. 10 in. at 5 ft. 
above the ground, and 17 ft. Gin, at 1 it, above the ground; a Wal- 
nut measured 12 ft. 2 in. at 5 ft. from the ground, and about 80 ft, 
wm height: a common Yew at the Cathedral measured 16 ft. 6 in, 
at Lit, above the ground ; a variegated Plane (Sycamore) measured 
ft. at 3 ft. from the pround, and 65 f(, in height ; a beautiful speci- 
men of Magnolia seuminata 3 ft, 4 in, at 4 ft, from the ground, and 
40 ft. high; an Oak on the river bank, 15 ft. 24 in. at the narroweat 
art, with a bole about 12 ft. in height, at the top of which are five 
iige branches, every one ag thick as a tree of ordinary size; a Larch 
on the river hank measured 10 ft. 1 in. at 5 ft. from the ground, 
1QO ft. in height, and confained 200 cubic ft, of timber. The two 
parent Larches measured as follows :—1]4 ft, 6 in, at 54 ft. from the 
ground, and 13 ft, 54 in. at 5 ft, from the ground, Sir Robert 
Christison pointed out that they had grown 1} in, since he measured 
them on dune 29, 1878. Many other trees of equally remarkable 
size Were noted, 

On the second day the party left Dunkeld for Biaiv-Athole, and 
immediately after entermg the prounda a very fine helt of native 
Seotch Fir was paaset. Then came a line of Larches which, 
aithough not so old as those at Dunkcld, were of considerable 
size. One taken at random measured 10 ft, at 5 ft, from the 
ground, and 9 ft. at 7 ft, from the ground, and contained measur- 
able timber to G0 ft, At this place the scenery is of the most 
magnificent description; the Falls of Fender, half hid by over- 
hanging trees, descencling Irom among the rocks and woods above in 
a Series of cascades, boilmg and eddying, falis m a shower of 
Tgam into the dark ‘Wilt below. But we are reminded that time and 
railway trains walt for no man—although we have sometimes to 
watt upon the latter, particularly on the Highland Railway—and we 
have to hurry on fo see more of the giants of the forest. A short 
détour was made in order to get a view of Glen Tilt, after which we 
were conducted through Blairuachder Wood, from which a most 
charming view wad got—Blair Castle being seen in the foreground 
embosomed in richly-folisged trees, and Schiehallion, Gen Lawers, 
and other greal eminences towering in the distance all round. At. 
Giaiceachlaidhe (‘‘ Hollow of the Sword”) we saw a most thriving: 
Pisitation, after a crop of Larch, said to have been the finest crop 
of Larch timber upon the Athole estates. The ground has been 
replanted with a mixed crop of Pines and hardwood—the Pines, 
however, having been much destroyed by ground vermin. The hard- 
wood promises to be a really excellent crop of great value, and ts. 
making rapid progress. Upon a precipitous bank, sloping to the Ganvie, 
a erand plantation of full-grown timber was observed, consisting 
of Larch, Seotch Fir, and Spruce averaging from § ft. to 10 ft, in 
circumference, and towering aloft to a height of from 100 to 120 ft. 
with immense, straight, clean stems; this waa altogether the finest 
timber we saw at Blair Athole, 

In the course of this journey one of the most notable objects seen, 
bo far as forestry ls concerned, was a magnificent Spruce growing by 
the side of the Banvie, to the enormous height of 140 ff. measured 
by a Ime from the top, and containing no leas than 420 enbic it. of 
saleable timber. 


DRAINING PARKS AND QPEN SPACES. 


THE necessity for good dramage has seldom been more apparent: 
than during the past four months, particularly on stif and 
retentive dolls, and as such work can be executed both cheaply and 
effectually, 1¢ ought by no meang to be neglected in parka and open: 
spaces where 1t 14 20 neceagary that the surface ahould always be in 
a comparatively dry stute, especially those portions to which the 
puble are allowed access, Firat and foremost, if should be thorouchly 
understood that it ia not the surface water (i. ¢., the water furnished 
by rainfall) with which we have apecially te contend, but that which 
hes in the soil, rendering it water-logeed, and preventing the free 
absorption of the rainfall. A reference to the meteorelogical reports 
will show that the annual rainfall is really necessary for the support 
of vegetation, and 1s reacily absorbed ‘or evaporated, except during 
the winter montha, when trees, shrubs, and grass require compara- 
tively little moisture, and evaporation ia reduced to a minimum in 
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consequence of the low temperature usually prevalent at that period. 
In considering, therefore, the best means of getting rid of the subsoil 
water it will be at once apparent that within certain reasonable 
limits the drains cannot be either too deep or too large to effectually 
accomplish the desired purpose. I think it is a mistake to apply to 
different soils varioua depths of drainage as is generally supposed to 
be necessary and often recommended; one general depth should 
be ailepted which would answer the purpose of thoroughly draining 
leis and open apaces, and maintaining the vegetation there in a 
ealthy condition, ~ 

Having by means of surveys ascertained the position of the 
ground, the various levels, and fixed upon the most convenicnt pomt 
for the outfall (which for obvious reasons should be the lowest), the 
direction of the main drain or draina, as may be necessary, must be 
decided upon ; in doing so the toy tase portions of the ground or 
valleys should be chosen, and, if possible, straight lines taken to the 
outiall, The capacity of the mains will depend upon their length, 
the area of the ground, and the state of the soil, whether wet or very 
awampy, As, however, it is always best to err on the safe side, 
T would recommend for large parks or open spaces and very wet 
soils, 9-in, mains; and‘for smaller and less swampy areas 6-10. 
mains. 

With regard to the depth at which drains should be placed 
beneath the surface I am of opinion that from 5-it. to 6-ft, drains are 
the moat effective for the areas under consideration. A moment's 
examination of the annexed diagram will render the difference 
between deep and shallow drainage intelligible. [f we assume a suriace 
ares 20 ft. in width, and drains placed ata depth of 3 it. and 6 f¢. 
respectively as shown, it will at once be evident that the angle of 
percolation is more acute, and therefore more rapid and effectual 
when the drain ig placed at the greater depth, and at the same tune 





Decp anil shallow drainage, 


the aubsoil below the hne 44 is drained, which would oot be the 
case were the drain placed at 5; this alone will prove the great 
advantage gained by placing the drain at c. Again assuming the 
angie of percolation as shown to the drain at 5 to be applied to both 
cases, further evidence will be furnished im favour of the greater depth, 
owing to the larger amount of work don¢—thaf is the drainat o takes 
the water from a greater depth and drains a larger superficial area ; 
therefore, whilst the cost would be about equal in both instances the 
gain in regard to effect would be greatly on the side of the deeper 
drain. ‘There need be up anxiety with respect to the water finding 
its way to the draius, even in the stifiest and most retentive clays, 
as the roots of plants, worms, the stratification of the soil, aud 
the specific gravity of the water itself, all combine to ensure success. 
Sometimes assistance is piven by partly filling up the trench after 
‘the pipe ia laid with stoues; chalk, or rubble of any kind, fageot 
wood or Furze and similar material. This, however, is sumply making 
the drain larger, and the same effect would be the reault if we were 
to lny twe or threes rows of pipes instead of one; but there ia really 
no special advantage to be derived from such a practice. In filling 
up the trench after the drains are jiaid, 1f ordinary care be taken to 
throw in the ronghest of the goil first, it will answer all the pur- 
poses of the above-mentioned materials. 

The fall necessary for drains will much depend upon the natural 
aurface of the soil, but, if possrble, 1b shonld not be less than 1 ft. 
in 700 ft. or 800 f%, The trenches must be filled in without ramming, 
ieaving the soil above the surface and allowing 1 to ecttle, filling up 
again rf necessary in the course of aanonth or so, and ultimately roll- 
ing the surface if of Grass. Lateral drains nay consist of 2-1n., 3-in., 
or 4-in. pipea in proportion as the subsoil is very wet or otherwise, 
and they should be made in exactly the samc manner, both as regards 
depth and fall, as is recommended for the mains. These drains 
should be laid obliquely to the fall of the ground, never in direct 
lines with it, By so doing they act more perfectly as catehes for 


the water by intercepting its natural flow, and consequently ¢acry 
it more rapidly to the mains. The distance between the lines Gf 
lateral or side drains will depend upon the nature of the soil in 
respect to moisture, and may vary from 20 ft. to Gf) ft. ; 

In cutting the trenches care should be taken that the bottom 1s 
no larger than is necessary to admit the drain pipes, which may be 
very neatly done by the aid of tools usually employed in such work. 
This prevents the possibility of the lne of pipes becoming deranged 
in filling up the trench or as the soil settles down, which would 
otherwise obstruct the flow of water and seriously interfere with the 
success of the work. The junction of lateral with main drains 
should be at as acute an angle as possible; the object of this will 
be evident, as offering the least possible resistance to the flow in the 
mains, Pipes of short length are preferable to long ones, giving, as 
they do, greater facilities for the percolation of the water. It will 
generally be some few months before the drains are in full working 
otter, especially in stiff soils, in consequence of the water forming 
ite channels to the drains; once, however, they begin to “draw,” 
the success of the work will be evident. Dramage properly carried 
out daring the mouths of September and October should be in full 
working order by the following March. S 

Without giving very definite data with regard to the durability of 
pipes for drainage purposes, I nay say it is well to choose those which 
are thoroughly burnt, discarding all of a soft texture as lable to 
rapid decay when exposed to long-continued moisture, which must 
necessarily be the case with drain pipes. Some time since I had an 
opportunity of examining some pipes which were used maay years 
ago iO ee a stiff clay, and which appeared to be none the worse 
for the wear. The foregoing refers only to what is termed under-drain- 
ing of land and in no way applies to roads and walks, or to the more 
superficial drainage of cricket, croquet, and such-like grounds. It 
will also be found necessary on open spaces to pipe aud fill np useless 
and unsightly ditches, which in many casey may act as main drains 
if placed sufficiently decp, taking particular care fo protect the pipes 
from the roots of large treca which may be growing near their course. 
—, Drxyis. 


NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TREES, SHRUBS, & WOODLANDS. 


Rosa lucida.—This is a handsome single Rose, wluch may be 
worth the attention of the few persons who take an interest in such 
subjects. We noticed with this at Bitton a handsome and vigorous 
double Rose, which Slr. Baker calls the true Kosa siniea, but which 
has probably been sent out under some florist’s name, agit has goo 
qualities, viz., hardiness, good foliage {resembling somewhat the 
Macartney Rose in this respect), a tea-scent, and abundance of flowers 
and buda in succession, at this season. —Y¥. 

The Annual Timber Sale on the Longleat Estate, 
Wilts, took place at Horningsham, on the 26th August. The 
timber was mostly second-class, and of smalidimensions. ‘The prices 
realised were upon the whele alightly lower than those of last year’s 
sale. The followime are the average prices :—Oak, 11 ft. average, 
ts. Ghd. per ft.; Ash, Sit. average, 2s. per It,; Beech, 30 ft. average, 
10d. per ft. ; Seotch Fir, 23 Th. average, 7d. per Tt.3; Larch Poles, 
a4 ft. average, lid. per f%., or 3s. 4c. per pole; OQak Saplings, 
3s. 2d. each; Paggota, 21s. per hundred (G score).—G. Barry. 

Lares Spanish Chestnut.—aAt Underbank Hall, in York- 
shire, there 1g a Spanish Chestnut which measures 17 ff. 2 in. in 
wircumference at 1 yard from the gronud. [tis well grown and per- 
fectly healthy, and apparently has not yet finished growing. Surely 
1¢ is unuanal for thia tree to attain such dimengions m so high a 
latitude. —Field. 

Ceanothua azureus.—On a south aspect, thisis at present 
in exeeHent condition, covered with beautiful agnre blue Howers. 
Last winter's severe weather Eilled all the young weed, and we had to 
cut it in close to the old wood. But the plant appears henefited by 
the hard pruning to which it has been subjected, and has procluced 
an unusual display of Tower spikes.—G. L. 

Colutea Pococki.—This diatinct-looking Biadder Senne is a 
handsgme shrub in flower at this season; the flowers are of a 
brawaish-red colour, and produced very abundantly,—yY. 

Billiardieria longiflora,—tThia plant has proved very hardy 
at Bitton, and now bears curious blue fruit against a wall there. It 
seems a fragile little shrub.—R, 

Calycanthus occidentalis.—This shrub is now very large 
and inil of flower inthe garden at Bitton. Itis so striking and dis- 
finet that it deserves fo be grown well amoug the choicer kinds of 
shrubs, and in a position where it may not be injured through over- 
crowding or shading,—¥, 

The Hosemary-leaved Willow.-—Salix rosemarinifolia is 
a very graceful Willow, and quite distinct in appearance from any 
other. It well deserves culture as an ornamental shrub.—y¥. 
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Rubus biflorus.—This Bramble fruits freely in the garden at 
Bitton, and the fruits have a pleasantly acid flavour. They are not 
very large, and of an orange colour. 

Christ's Thorn.—This shrub, seldom 
gardens, is not without beanty at this season, when ifs branchlets 
are freely studded with small yellow blossoms. .At Bitton several 
specimens of it in flower are very interesting just now. 
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LIFTING POTATO CROPS. 


Tux prevalence of the Potato disease this year will inevitably again 
bring to the front the oft-repeated discussion upon the best times for 
planting and hiting Potatoes. The question of planting is just now 
a little out of date, and can hardly afford a useful topic for diseus- 
sion af any time, for the simple reason that it must largely be 
governed by the season, soil, climate, and chiefly by the experience 
of the planter, so that whilst in some soils and situations one may 
with ease and safcty plant in Mareh, another dare uot attempt to 
plant until perhaps the evd of April. The question as to the best 
time for lifting is practically governed by the action of the disease, 
If there were none it would not matter, exeept for other erepping, 
how long the produce remained in the soil; but as the disease is so 
prevalent the question is, will early lifting save the crop? Hf we 
vould lft aur Potatoes before the disease appeared in the hanlin no 
doubt they would he safe, but this year, as in nearly all previous 
years, the disease has appeared so early that even the earliest kinds, 
snch as Early Rose, Ashleaf Kidney, Early Market, &c., lave been 
m the full vigour of growth and the tubers immature. To lift such 
as these to store for along period of consumption would be a mistake ; 
the tubers would not keep, and would soon become totally unfit for 
fool. We have yet no kind that will ripen as a good crop, or, indeed, 
any erop in three mouths, which is, atthe most, all the posathle 
growing season that ot clunate allows, as the disease is usually in 
ivll vizeur carly in July, and, under the most favourable conditions, 
April is rarely a mouth that will permit the Potato plant to srow in 
the open air without danger from its first enemy—frost. No sort, 
however early, that we at present have, will therefore give us by the 
earliest Lifting when matured immunity from the disease, 

Dealing, therefore, with such sorts as we have, and knowing that 
no more growth can take place after the hanlm has become largely 
aected by the fungus, the point for decision is, does inumediate and 
early lifting save the crop or any large proportion of it as compared 
with the produce ieft sound in the ground after all those affected 
have decayed? My own experience is a large onc, and I must say 


that I have aever yet found any gain resulting from early lifting, as 


the very earliest-lifted stocks, got up as soon as possible after the 


tligease had appeared, have always when stored for a fow weeks 
shown as many diseased tubers and in a worse form than similar 
stocks icft in the ground, Exposnre to the air seems but to facilitate 
the action of the ciseage in the tuber, and, added to the inevitable 
ali ue is the labour incidental to the picking over of large 
stovks of perhaps hal{-diseased Potatoes, I believe that any tubers 
left untouched by the fungus when the haulm is destroyed will 
remain sound and goorl in the soil as weil or even better than out of 
it during the early antumn months, whilst any tubers ever 30 slichtly 
oes will decay sooner or later, even if lifted with all possible 
speed, 

In any case very early lifting can only be practised with moderate 
quantities, but where the stocks run into acres of seil and tons of pro- 
duce the lifting becomes a matter of labour and time, and everything 
cannot be set aside even for Potato lifting. This season, amongst 
other difficulties, the weather has presented a formidable obstacle to 
the lifting of Potato stocks for lone storing, as no one would attempt 
to hit a crop in rain aud mud, Half a loaf is better than no bread : 
therefore E would allow the Potato crop te remain until the diseased 
tibera are apparent; the sound ones can then be stored, A. D. 


THE POTATO CROP IN AMERICA, 


EFan.y Potatoes come in large quantities [rom the West Indies to 
the New York market, and when old Potatoes are very cheap large 
quantities arc shipped there m return, the West Indian planter 
at course getting the atlvautage lotween luigh priced new ones and 
low priced oll ones, the freightrate being very lowin both cases. From 
May until the end of June most of our Potatoes come from Virginia; 
they are usually of very good quality, aac ave about one-third higher 
tn price than old ones. About the beginning of July the crop begins 
fo come Im in quantity from Long Island, It has been very large and 
of excellent quality this year, so that prices have been low ; this crop 


seen out of botanic * 


consists nearly all of Havly Rose, helng a Foe cropper and of excel- 
lent quality, Early in Angust the Long Island crop is all marketed 
anid the ground sown with Turnips, The principal supply next comes 
from New Jersey, but there are complaints of the crop being light, 
owing to the long contmued dry weather. ‘The winter supply comes 
chiefly from Maine and Nova Seotia, amd is usually of very good 
quality, Large quantities are also brought by canal from the northern 
part of New York State; these are brought and stored before frost 
sets in, as it is difficult and expensive toship Potatoes im the winter. 
The principal enemy to the crop is the Potato bug, but ib is not 
looked at now as other than a necessary evil; about three dressings 
of Paris Green prevent any serious damage bemp done. If have used 
nearly two barrels of plaster and five pounds of Paris Green on taro 
acres of Potatoes at a cost for material of 4 dols. 25 cents, and it 
costs about as much more in labour to apply the mixture, Many mix 
the poison in water, Lut, unless in apecial cases, the labour is thus 
much increased, althouch there is a saving of material. 
Jas, TAPLIN, 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Cahfornian Curled Lettuce.—This is a useful summer 
variety of Lettuce, and, in addition ta its being very good ior salads, 
li tg extremely pretty, the leaves, which are of a yellowish green, 
bemg beautifully fringed. Therefore, aa a central kitchen garden 
bovder crop, it ta both useful and ornamental.—J. Groot, 


Potato Disease under Glaga.—We have hitheria com- 
forted ourselves with the idea that Potatoes grown under glass were 
af least safe from disease, but during this exceptional season we have 
convinciug proef that this is net se, as several cases have come under 
Iny own Cbservation of unmistakable Potato disease occurring under 
glass, and in Mr. Coleman’s ‘* Fruit Report” (p. 179) 1 observe that 
he mentions a severe attack of Potate disease under glass eo early as 
March, # cireutastance which shows that the malady is ever present 
with us, and that it only needs a proper seed-bad, so to speak, im 
which te develop itself. Tomatoes with us have been badly diseased 
under plass this year, both foliage and fruit being badly ottacked, 
exactly as in the case of the Potato discasc, and several other plants 
appear more or less affected by a fungus sunilar to that which affects 
the Potato. The air seems laden not only with moisture but with 
blights, and diseases have spread with alarming rapidity. Hven the 
foliacwe of Parsnips is spotted and diseased, and Celery planta have 
been virulently attacked hy the fly, even in the seed-bed, and denuded 
of their earliest leaves. The red sorts with us suffered more than 
the white kinds.—J, Groom, Hinton. 


Marly Cabbaces.—To have these for use in spring they must 
be planted early in well-prepared soil in the most sheltered portion 
ei the garden, when they will continue to grow all through the 
winter. Close to a wall or hedge from which cold winds are shut 
out and every ray of sunlight is enclosed is the plane ta select for a 
few rows, and the soil can scarcely be too full of manure for 
them, as a Cabbage planted in poor soil is the worst of all vegetables, 
but give if good treatment, and out it tender and succulent, and 1¢ 
will be appreciated. As regards sorts, the late trial of Cabbages at 
Chiswick has reetified some of the synonymous terms, but 4 gaol 
selection of Enfield Market or the London Market Cabbage sown in 
the middle of July and planted out the first week 1n September 
will give as good Cabhages as can be grown.—J. G. 


The Pea Crop.—tThis has been about the best garden crop of 
the year, for although late in filling their pods they have been un- 
usually prohifie and good, All Kinds grow taller than usual owmg 
to the eecurrenee of so much rain, and keep on bearing longer than 
they otherwise would have done. We have had the following oid 
kinds in first-rate condition : viz., Sutton’s Ringleader, Dickson's 
First and Beat, Laxton’s Alpha, William the First, Marvel {a new 
Pea of first-rate qualitics), Little Wonder, Telephone (a kind with 
very large pods), Veitch’s Perfection, Princess Royal, and Ne Plus 
Ultra for the latest crops, They are still extremely clean and free 
from maggots, and altogether Peas form one of the most satisfactory 
crops of 1879.—J. Groom, Sinton. 

Diseased Tomatoes.—Our Tomato crop on the walls is nearly 
destroyed again this season by disease. We lost all our Tomatoes 
last year by the same malady before they were ripe, but this season 
they seem to be going before any fruit is set. The disease attacks 
them in the same manner as it does the Potato, beginning first with 
asmall spot like mildew on the back of the leaf; that soon spreads, 
amd the parf atfected becomes black. Aa soon ag the blotch 
reaches the midrib tha leaf droops, the Jleaf-stalle becomes 
striped and spotted, and finally the stems, when all begin to decay 
and smell just like diseased Potato haulm, Is there any remedy, or 
must we endure lt as wa do the Potato disease, with which I believe 
it to be identical ?—W, Watson, Hoglehurst, Fawley, Hanta. 


Ava. 30, 1879.| 
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SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


August 26, 


Tue exhibits at this meeting were few, and consisted chiefly of cud 
flowers of Roses, Gladicli, Verbenas, Picotees, Philoxes, &c., 


Firet-clasa Certificates were awarded as followa: 


Hneephalartos Friderici-Guiliefmi (Bull}.—A remark- 
ably handsome Cyead with a huge trunk about 2 tt. high, terminated 
by a dense crown of leaves about 3 ft. long, with the petioles covered 
with a fulvyous brown woolly substance, The leaves are divicled 
into comb-Hke sharply-pointed divisions, the whole surface of the 
leaf being covered with a glaucous hue. 


Carludovica Drudei (Bull).—.A novelty in the way of (. 
palmata, but dwarfer, and the leaf-sezgments have a gracefully 
archimg habit. It will, no doubt, form a highly decorative plant. 


Kentia Wendlandi (Bull),—An elegant Palm, with pinnate 
leaves from 2 ft, to 3 ft, long, but having somewhat of a rigid habit, 


Agapanthus umbellatus albus (Bull). —A desirable 
variety of an old garden favourite, differing from the type only in 
having pure white blossoms, and it is aa equally easy to grow. 


Gladiolus Hlectra, T. S. Ware, Duke of Connaught, 
mamuel Jennings, and Duchess of Connaught (Ke'. 
way & Sons).—All fine new varieties, and well deserving the distine- 
tion accorded to them, 


Picotees Lady Rosebery and Sultana (Turner).—The 
former is a bright orange-red with dashes of a deeper shade, and the 
latter a pale sulphur of large size and good form. 


Picotee Princess Beatrice (Turner).—A variety with yel- 
low ground and red edges, pretty and distimet. 


In addition to those enumerated above, Mr, Buil sent plants of 
the now Penangs Kublei, Waltlichia nana, Tradescantia multicolor, 
Agapanthus umbellatus fl.-pl, and a variety of Weigela amabilis 
bearing the name of Looymansi aurea. <A panful of ent blooms of 
the gorgeous Tiger. Flower (Tigridia grandiflora) was also shown by 
the same exhibitor, and a vote of thanks was accorded it. 

Alr, J. &. Ware, Tottenham, sent cut blooms of the new pean- 
tiful Montbretia Pottsi, described in our columns last week, 

A new Gladiolus named Marie Lemoine, similar to that certificated 
at the last meeting, was exhibited by Messrs. Veitch for M. Lemoine, 
Nancy. The parentage of this hybrid also is probably the same as 
that of the other shown previously, 

The principal attraction. of the meeting was centred in a masnifi- 
eent collection of cut spikes of Gladiolus, all of which were, not- 
withstanding the unfavourable season, as near perfection as possible, 
The fower-spikes averaged from 14 ft. to2 ft, high, with flowers of 
large size and presenting a striking diversity of colour. The finest 
soup Jessica, chielly of a rosy hue; Samuel Jennings, bright 
scarlet with the under segment white; A, F. Barron, deep rich 
salmon tint; T. 8. Ware, intense scarlet, large and dense spike; 
Kigyptian King, a very distinct and deep rich plum colour ; Electra, 
bright rosy-magenta, large flowers and spikes; Duke of Connancht, 
& splendid kind with Howers of brilliant crimson, mottled 
with a brighter shade. These, with several others shown, were 
Messrs, Kelway’s seedlings this year, and were worthily awarded a 
gold medal, 

Messrs. Perking & Sons, Park Nurseries, Coventry, exhibited 
four boxes of cut Roses, consisting of a varied selection of the lead- 
ing varieties in fine condition for the present time, A new seed. 
ling variety, Henry W. Maton, was also shown, by the same exhibitor. 
The flowers ave of moderate size, good form, and brilliant crimson 
colour, <A silver Banksian medal was voted to this collection, 


From Mr. Charlea Turner, mkough Nurseries, came a collection of 
cut blooms of Picotees, the most noteworthy of these being Picotee 
Sultana (self), with flowers of large size, and bright orauge-red colour ; 
Lady Rosebery (with pale sulphur flower), daghtuing, Lady Biddulph, 
Lady Aitchison, and Sir John Lambert were also fine red-edged 
varieties. Myvs, Colman, Flavius, Mrs, Purvis, Princess Beatriee, 
and Dove, though exhibiting somewhat of a sameness in their colour, 
are nevertheless desivable varieties ; Cyprus, Sebastian, and Edith 
are also pretty varieties. The whole strain received high commenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Cannell, Swanley, showed a auperb collection of Verbenaas, 
comprising nearly three dozen varieties. A selection of the best 
were—Miss Matilda with very large trusses of white and quaintly 
striped with violet; Kentish Beauty, a remarkably rich purple 
kind; Neptune, Lord Leigh, trusses ; Shakespeare, splendid scarlet ‘ 
Lady Langlesbury, white, with a broad purple stripe down the centre 


of cach petal; E. Perkins, white, with carmine centre; Boule de 
Neize, large trusses of pure white : Marquis of Salisbury, a rich 
clear violet; Master R, Cannell, of.a lighter hue. A very fine un- 
named seedling form was also in the same collection with white pips 
broadiy margined with purple; a collection of Phiexes, French 
Gold-laced Marigolds, and a dozen flowers of Hollyhocks perfect in 
colour and form. ‘To these a gold medal was awarded, 

Asmall group of Colens was scat by Mr. Lloyd, Brookweod Asylum, 
Woking, aud a similar contribution came from Messrs. Carter & Co., 
High Holborn, one of which named Canary Bird waa remarkably 
distinet$ from the ordinary kinds. 

From the Society's Gardens came a well prowl group of Cele- 
sias aud Cockscombsa; also plants of the handsome A butileon Selio- 
wianuin marmoratum, and the elesant Reidia flaucescens, a plant 
well deserving of more extended knowledge: also cut blooms of the 
pry Papaver umbrosum, which somewhat resembles the common 

eld Poppy (P. Khas), but’}is much superior on account of the 
distinct ia bictches on each of the petals, 

Messrs. F, & A. Smith, Dulwich, contributed a group of Balsars, 
of a ehoice Camellia-lowered strain; also a fine example of the 
graceful Asparagus plumosus, a creenhouse kind admirably adapted 
for cutting purposes. 


Fruit.—on this oecasion Messrs, J. Carter and Sons’ prizes for 
single fruits of Dell’s Hybrid Melon were competed for, but only five 
fruits were exhibited. ‘The best came from Mr. T. Taylor, garctener 
to Sr. J. McIntosh, Duneevan, Oatlands Park : Mr. ‘i. J ones, Elve. 
tham Park, Winchfield, showed the next beet; and the third prize 
was awarded to Mr. J. Bennett, Deepdene, Dorking, Apple 
(rray's Seedling, a handsome kind, was sent by the raiser, Mr. Gray 
Brooke, Isle of Wight. Mr. J. Douglas sent Apple Kerry Pippin, 
aud Strawberry Pippin, a handsome kind of moderate size. 


Vegetables,—Mr. Cuiverwell, Thorpe Perrow, Bedale, sent 
Seedling Pea Autumn Marrow, a prolific hearer, with pods of un- 
usually large size. Messrs, KE. A. Webb & Sona, Stourbridge, sent 
sainplea of their new Marrow Pea, Messrs. J. Cook & Son, Wey- 
bridge, also sent a scedling Pea, Cook's Conqueror, Messrs. Hurst & 
Son, Leadenhall! Street, contributed a dish of new Mammoth Negro 
Beans, with pods of large size—a prolific bearer. A first-class cer- 
tificate was awarded to this variety, 





CRYSTAL PALACE FRUIF sHow. 

Auveust 28, 29, anp 30, 
NoTuiristanpine the general lateness of the feason, the date of 
the annual exhibition of fruit at the Crystal Palace was fixed quite 
a& month earler than that of the last and previous years, which 
necessarily resulted in a display far below the average, both in point 
of number and quality of the exhibits, Hardy fruits were eapoel. 
ally poorly represented, and the long lines of Apples shown last 
year strikingly contrasted with the meagre display on this occasion 
The elasses tor vegetables were withdrawn, as were also those for out 
flowers. Several collections were, however, contributed, which con. 
siderably enhanced the attractiveness of the Meeting, <Amonest 
these the Roses from the Waltham Cross Nurseries and the superb 
group of (ilaciol from Messrs. Kelway & Son, Langport, were the 
adniuzation of every one, and were worthily awarded extra prizes. 


Collections Of Fruit.—The competition for twelve dishes of 
distinct kinds, though by no means nitinerous, there heine hut three 
exhibitors, was closely contested, The premier collection avas shown 
by Arr, Coleman, Eastnor Castle. It consisted of Black Hambuareh 
Grapes, large in bunch and berry, and hichiy-finished Muscat of 
Alexandria, also cood ; Pine-apples Prickly Cayenne and Charlotte 
Rothschild, both “heavy and well-formed fruits: Melons Dr. Hoge 
and (olden Gem ; fine examples of Royal George Peach and Pitnias. 
tou Nectarine ; Bigarreau Napoleon Cherries, Peach Apricot, Kirke's 
Plum, and Brown Turkey Figs, - The next bast collection came from 
Mr. Sage, Ashridge, the most noteworthy points in which were the 
Royal George Peaches, a heavy buneli’ of Bananas, and Eastnor 
Castle Melon, The other fruits shown were Crown Bob Cooseberr ? 
Hemskirk Apricot, Earl y Favourite Plam, Brownz Turkey Hina. Ry 
ruge Nectarine, Bigarrean Cherries, Bellamore Hybrid Atelon, and 
Aluscat of Alexandria and Black Hambureh @ rinez. os 


Grapes.—In the class for ten distinct kinds there iene lit 
fwo exlubitors. The premier prize was taken by Mr. W. Elphinstone 
Shipley Hall, Derby, whose collection com nised Black Alicante, 
Gros Colman, Muscat Hamburgh, Foster's White, all of first-rate 
quality ; Golden Queen, Buckland Sweetwater, Museat of Alexan. 
dria, Lady Downes, and Black Bamburgh scarcely x0 ena The 
other competitor was Mr. Bannerman, Blithfield, Rugeley who had 
fine examples of Black Prince, Trebbiano, and Cros Colman mae a 
his collection. For three bunches of Hack Hamburchs there were a 
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dozen exhibitors, the majority of whom showed excellent samples. 
The best came from Eastnor Castle Gardens, and were simply per- 
fect in size of bunch and berry. The second prize get were quite 
equal in finish, but searcely so large. Mr. Coleman was also the 
most succesaful of the two exhibitors in the clasa for Museata of 
Alexandria, which were very fine examples of skilful culture, though 
lacking the bright amber tints attainable in favourable sessong. 
The first prize for (eros Colman was taken by not large bunches, Lut 
as regards size of berries and exquisite finish they left nothing to 
be desired, ‘Two other sets were shown, which were also good. OT 
Madresheld Court Grapes the best were shown by Messrs. Peed & 
Sonus, Roupell Park, Norwood. Though they did not excel im size 
the other two sets shown, they were much superior in pointof finish, 
Some fine bunches gained fret honours for Black Alicante, and were 
exhibited by Mr. H. Folkes, Hemel Hempstead. They were not 
extraordinarily large, but they were unusually fue mn other points 
There were three other exhibrtors in the class, The class for black 
(irapes of any kind was more numerously represented, there being 
eight contributors. The best were shown by Mr. W. Elphinstone, 
Shipley Hall, Derby, who had moderately laree bunches of Black Ham- 
burgh, but scarcely so well coloured as they might have been, The 
next best eame from Eastnor Castle, which were well-crown examples 
of Venn’s Black Muscat. The frst prize for white ee of any 
variety was taken by Mv. Folkes, Hemel Hempstead, with excellent 
bunehes of Buckland Sweetwater. Foster's Seedling was also shown 
well for the second prize, There were five other exhibitors in this 
class, The heaviest bunch of Black Hamburgha was shown by Mr, 
F, Jordan. Jt weighed 5 1b. 407. The heaviest buneh of a white 
variety was one of Treblano, a a 3 1b. 6 oz, shown by Mr, 
QO. Goldsmith, Polesden Lavey, Dorking. 

Pines.—These were but seantily represented, especwlly in the 
class for the Queen variety, there being but one contributor, and the 
fiuit shown was not above the average size, Smooth Cayennes were 
shown weil, and represented some heavy and well formed frute. 
The best was shown by Mr. D. Wilson, Castle Hill, South Moulton, 
Devon, whose fruit weighed 6 Ib. 1002, The other fruit came from 
Wycombe Abbey, and was also good. “In the class for Pines of any 
variety the fest was shown from Eastuor Castle, and the next best 
from Mr. D. Wilson, both of which were the Charlotte Rothschild 
Variety, 

Peaches and Nectarines,—These were but scantily repre- 
sented in all the classes. The firat prize was awarded to the Alex- 
andra Noblesse variety. But two exhibitors showed in the class for 
three dishes of Nectarines. The best came from Mr. Gannerman, 
who had Violette Grosse, Violette Hative, and Elruge. The clasa 
for single dishes contained some very good fruits. The best were 
shown from Ashridge Garden hy Mr, Sage, who had admirable fruits 
of Royal; the second prize was taken by some fine fruits of Prmcess 
of Wales. Eight other dishes were also shown, and amongst them 
were fine examples of Princess of Walesa, Violette Hative, and Grosse 
Mignonne. Seven dishes were shown in the class for Nectarines. 
Seme excellent fruits were shown of the Pine-apple variety for the 
firet place, and Stanwick for the second. 


Melons.—Abont a dozen fruits were shown inthe classfor sreen- 
fleshed varieties. Mer. Sage was firat with a fine fruit of Kastnor 
Castle, and a handsome fruit of the Squire wag exhibited by Mr. 
Bailey, Shardeioes, for the second-place, The best searlet-fleshed 
kind was Victory of Bristol, a beautifully netted variety, shown by 
Mr. Carmichael, Bury St Edmunds, and Mr. Coleman showed Dr. 
Hoge for the next prize. Seven other fruits were shown in this 
class, 

Fios,—There was but one entry for three dishes of this fruit, and 
these were from Ashvidge (rardens, consisting of Lee’s Terpetnal, 
Bourdissott Blanche, and Brown Turkey. tr. Coleman showed 
the best single dish, consisting of well-grown fruits of Brown Turkey, 
The same variety also gained the second place. Two other dishes 
were alown. 

Plums.—These were but poorly shown; only two exhibitors 
showed in the class for three dishes, The first prine was awarded to 
Golden Gage, Kirke’s, and Emperor. The best Green Gages were 
ahown from the Elvetham Park Gardens. Three dishes were shown. 


Apples.—The poor displny of these showed unmistakably the 
backwardness of the season, there bang but a dozen dishes shown. 
The beat three dishes came from the Convent Garden, Roehampton, 
and consisted of Irish Peach, Cellini Pippin, and Quarrendon, 

Pears—Only three dishes of these were shown, and these im 
inferior condition ; the varieties were Green Chisel, Jargonellc, and 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien. 


Tomatoes,—The class foracollection containing twelve fruits of 


each kind was unrepresented. There were five dishes shown in the 
class for twelve fruits; the best-consisted of excellent examples of 
Trophy, shown by Mr. J. Worthing, Chadwell Heath, Essex. 
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Cueumbers,—The best brace of the white-apined variety was 
exhibited by Mr, J. Davy, Streatham, for a handsome seedling kind, 
Six other contributions were displayed, amongst which were excel- 
lent fruits of the Olive, Duke of Connaught, and Duke of Edinburgh 
kinds. The fnest brace cf black-spined kind were Telesrach, 
on by Mv. Williamson, Dulwich, There were four exhibitora in 
this class. 


Miscellaneous Class.—An extra prize way deservedl 
awarded to Mr, D. Wilaon, gardener to Earl Fortescue, Castle Hall, 
North Devon, for half-a-dozen aplendid fruits of Smooth Cayenne 
Pine-apples, all of which were admirable examples of skilful culture, 
Mr. H. Simrth, Leeds, Yorkshire, sent four dishes of Gooseberries of 
large size, and Mr, C. Osman, Sutton, a seedling scarlet-flesh Melon. 
Mr. T. Laxton, Bedford, exhibited samples of Peas Laxton’s Marvel, 
Laxton’s Improved Omega, and Laxton’s Improved Connoisseur ; also 
pods of an unusnally large variety of Broad Beans, 


Flowers, &c.-—-A_ tastefully-arranged group of plants was 
contributed by Messrs. J, Laing & Co., Forest Hill, consisting chiefly 
of Palms, Ferg, Dracenas, Caladiums and other Arcide, Crotons, 
Coleus, and other fine-foliaged plants, which were enlivened by 
flowering plants of Begonias, Phloxes, &c, Messrs, Kelway & Son, 
Langport, exhibited a splendid ecllection of Gladioli, comprising 
about eight dozen spikes remarkable both for the large size, perfect 
form, and great diversity of colour in their flowers. A dozen boxes 
of cut Roses were shown from the Waltham Cross Nurseries, which, 
considering the untoward state of the weather, were in fime cond- 
tion ; the Tea Roses were especially noteworthy, A group of orna- 
mental Grasses was ehown by Mesers, Hooper & Co,, Covent Garden ¢ 
the bright hues of the dyed flowers and Grass were very gay, <A 
group of Suceculenia, &c,, including a collection of emall planta in 
miniafure, were contributed by Mr. Boller, Kensal Town. 


First-class Certificates were awarded to Messrs, Kelway 
& Son, Langport, for the following Gladicli : 


Lord W. Beresford.—Large spike ; flowers amaranth, shaded 
with purple-lake and streaked with white. 


James Douglas,.—aA splendid variety with flowers rosy-lilac, 
dashed with crimsen and white. , 


Jessica.—aA fine large flower ; white, tinged with lilac ; crimson 
throat, and yellow blotch on lower petal. 


Duke of Connaught.—Flowers deep cerise, mottled with a. 
hghter shade, and vemed with white. " 


Dushess of Connaught.—White blosasoms shaded with 
purple, rich violet-purple throat, 
A list of awards will be found in ovr advertising columns, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Paar Cordons.—i have some planted four years aso, which I have cack 
year sumimer-pincled to four and then to two leaves, but the successive year's 
crowths have in some instances reached a length of [2 in. or 15 in, aud theinner 
portion, {nearcet the stem)is becoming hare of shocta and leaves. Hew mnuat I 
Proceed? and ought I to have winter pruned them each year to keep them 
Within hounds, and if so to what extent} -PuseLep, [Yes; partial winter prun- 
ing 73 aon absolute necessity in order to prevent the accumulation of long naked 
arrirs, for na matter how persistently the treed are sunmer-pinched, itis ohvicds 
thatio fime the spurs roaust ect long and bare unless ocreasionally shortened beck 
to within an inch or two of thea main eaten, Wewould advise you to shorten, at 
next winter's pruning, 4 fourth portion of thesa spurs, of course selecting those 
most bare of buds, and each year afterwards, selecting the next worst, fill all 
have been removed. Yor need have no fear that new shoots will not be pro- 
duced, for even if cut fo a dormant eye or bud new growths ure sure fo appear, 
which stop or piuch as before,—W. W,] 


Wall Plants.—I have a wall facing the east on one side of my flower garden 
now cavered with Pear trees. These are worn out, and [want to cover the wall 
with evergreen shruba that will grow pretty close te it, ond eo hide the brick- 
work, I may state that iia partially sheltered by a walk from fhe north, and 
evergrecn shrubs and trees from fhe east. The trees are on the other side of the 
lawn about 30 yards off. Whathad I better plant? Ldo pot want to use-Ivy if 
i ean fet anything else. Would Garrya elliptica do on such an aspact, and does 
it cover well?--H, TD, P, [There is nothing better than Ivy, of which there are 
geveral Hinds differing more or less in the form of their lesves and rapidity of 
crowth. Other plants suitable for the purpose are variegated Enuonymus, Ever- 
ee Jasmines, Myrtles, Smilax manrithanicus, &. taranoiles, Holleilia latifolia, 

a] 

Names of Plants.—Sub,—l, Spires arivfolia; 2, Deutaia scabra, fl.-pl. ; 3, 
Taxus adpressa; 4, Cannot name without flowers: 5, Spirma callow; 6, Berberis 
{cannot name withouk flowers). Atpie.—Sparmannia africana, 2. 4. #.—Toin- 
clana Gillies!. Morthwoods.—The Sweet Pea bloom sent is pot wicemmon, and 
may be found ir almost every good strain. ., ii.—i, Gloriosa Plantii; 2, 8, 4, 
varieties of Achimenca, whith we cannot undertake to name: 5, Lilium longi- 
fioru; 6, L. chalcedonicum, A 7. 1.—1, Tetratheca hirsuta: 2, Rosella ciliate. 
4. .—The yellow figwer is Calceolaria chelidonicides, the other Alertensia pani- 
eulata, Notts,—1, OQucidinm cucullatum; 2, 0. nubigenum; 3, Odontoglogsum, 
Lindleyanum. dépin.—1, Godetia Whitneyl; #, G. ameana; 3, G. Lindlerana ; 

, (Enothera fruticosa. Mr. Af. —We are unalile to asnertain correctly tle names 
of the twigs of shrilis you send, but apparently they belong to the Himalayan 
Lilac (Sytings Emodi). Dublin. 1, Gentiana pelida; 2, Monarda fistuicsa; 3, 
Circea Totetiana ; 4, Bartonia purem ; 6, the Hop Hornbeam (Ostrya vulgaris) 





of Ohik. 


CM. Hf. T.—Hesperoscordum lactaum, Devorn,—Lerperidopais cotellina, 4 mative 
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: *’Phis ia an art 
Which doed mend Nature: change it rather: but 
THH ART ITSELF IS NativEn.”—Shokespeare. 


IN THE KENTISH FRUIT GARDENS. 


As regards hardy fruita Kentish gardens have this year litile 
to attract attention, for orchards from which in some years 
thousands of bushels of fruits have been sent to the London 
markets are this year almost fruitless, and it is only in a few 
gardens, such as that of Mr. Killick’s, of Langley, to which 
our visit was specially made, that anything like even one- 
third of a crop can be found. The Hops, too, on which so 
many people in Kent depend, are this year a doubtful erop, 
being badly infested with mildew and “ vermin,” as the green 
and biack fly are called. Mr. Killick, though owning a large 
extent of orchards for growing fruit for market, likewise 
devotes much time and space to the growth of dwarf Apple 
trees for the purpose of ascertaining which are the best kinds 
for the locality and alao to provide fruit for show 5 and the 
same remarks also apply ta Potatoes. 

Apples.—In this locality Apples this year are a very scanty 
crop. I-visited some of what are considered the best orchards 
round Maidstone and Langley, and only a few kinds of 
Apples were bearing anything like a crop; indeed 90 per 
cent. of the trees have no fruit on them at all. Mr. Killick 
has quite an exceptional crop, the reason being that he has 
but few kinds in any quantity, except those which he has 
proved for years to bear crops in all seasons, and with these 
kinds nearly all the old trees about the place are being 
gvaited, The three sorts on which the most value is set are 
Wamer's King, Tower of Glamis, and Stone’s Apple or Led- 
dington Seedling, the latter being without donbt the best 
and most profitable kind of Apple grown in Kent, for no 
matter how bad the season, this may always be depended upon 
to produce a crop. Its fruit is something like that of the 
well-known Keswick Codlin, bnt larger, and more hishly 
coloured, and much firmer, It is fit for culinary purposes in 
August, and will keep good till the cond of November The 
tree makea but little growth each year. The original tree, 
comparatively a small one, is growing mm a garden belonging 
to Mr, Skinner, where it has been planted at least thirty 
years, and it is stated to be only very little larger now than 
it was fifteen years ago. This tree is now bearing the best 
crop of Apples which we have anywhere seen this year—in 
fact such a crop as one would not expect to be surpassed in 
even the best of Apple seasons. Mr. Killick has hundreds of 
old trees cut back and grafted with this kind. Grafting is not 
performed here in the way in which itis generally done, In the 
first place the trees are not cut back into the old thick limhs, 
but only to supple wood the size of a broom handle. The 
rind only is opened to admit the graft, which soon “ takes ;” 
the old wound gets healed over, and few would detect 
that the tree had been grafted at all In the second year 
atter grafting a fairly good crop of fruit is obtained. After 
this, any shoots of the original kind which may spring from 
the old wood are kept cut off, and new life, as it were, is thus 
civen to the tree. 

Orcharcds.—The method of forming Apple orchards here 
ig an excellent ons. Land occupted by Hops is planted with 
Apple trees at suitable distances apart, and they make rapid 
growth, The Hops remain for three years or so; the ground 
is kept well cultivated for their sake, and when they 
ara dug up the orchard is laid down in Grass, which 
is eaten off by sheep. By this means the ground is kept 


manured, which induces the trees to grow and bear well. 
Orchards thus formed are considered the best and most profit- 
able of any. The expense in forming them is trifling, whilst 
when once established they incur no further trouble. The 
trees, moreover, succeed better than those planted in land 
previously laid down to Grass, a fact clearly apparent here, 
where both plans have been tried, 

Keeping Apples.~All those who have been in the habit 
of visiting the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society 
at Soute Kensington, know in what excellent condition Myr. 
Killick hes on many occasions exhibited collections of Apples 
even in the end of July. The method of preserving them 
in such 2 sound, fresh state is as simple as it is effective. 
An ordinary looking cupboard, placed in a cool room attached 
to one of the Hop kilns, is the place in which Apples are kept 
so well at Langley. Inside the cupboard are lattice-work 
shelves, on which the fruit is stored. 'The secret of success, 
however, lies im the following points being observed : Firstly, 
the fruit must be thoroughly sound and ripe when gathered 
from the trees ; secondly, it must be laid out in an airy place 
to get thoroughly dry before it is stored ; and thirdly, after 
ib ig placed in the cupboard—which, by the way, must be 
alrtight—no more light or air must at any time be admitted. 
to it than is absolutely necessary. If required for show 
the Apples should be carefully taken out and packed at once 
in hampers or boxes, and, when returned, replaced in the 
cupboard without delay. By observing these rules any fairly 
good keeping Apple may be kept sound until the tree from 
which it was gathered affords a crop fit to gather the follow- 
ing year, 

Choice dessert and new kitchen kinds are grown cliiefly in 
the form of dwarf, pyramidal, or bush trees. They are 
planted some 10 ft. cr 1? ft. apart each way, and the ground 
between them is well cultivated and cropped. Large numbers 
of fine Apples are obtained from them, even in such unfavour- 
able seasons as the present. The kind bearing the best crops 
this year is Eclington Seedling, a new sort, which ripens its 
fruit in September. It is a fresh yellowish-green looking 
Apple, very smooth and bright, and is considered to be in 
every way an excellent kind, and one which will eventually, 
ou account of its hardiness and heavy cropping property, be 
largely grown. Emperor Napoleon is another kind of great 
excellence ; we noticed several trees of it bearing really good 
crops. ts fruit is of a bright red colour, and ripens early in 
meptember; indeed, it was eatable in the middle of August. 
It 1s a good flavoured kind and well worth extensive culture. 
Golden Spire is another good surt, and one which seldom 
fails to yield 2 crop of good fruit. 

{n the grounds of Mr. W. Skinner, who is well known as 
a successful exhibitor of Apples, and who owns what is con- 
sidered to be one of the best, if not the best, Apple orchards 
in Kent, we found as a rule but a very scanty crop of fruit, 
and that im the case of trees generally noteworthy for their 
productiveness. One tree, however, of an unnamed sort, 
probably raised in the neighbourhood, proved an exception, 
for on it there were supposed to be about forty-five bushels of 
Apples. The tree, which is very handsome in shape, covers 
a space of not less than 140 ft. in circumference. 


Plaums.—Oi the commoner kinds of Phuns there are in 
some places fairly good crops; at Mr. Killick’s they are 
bearing almost heavy crops. Crittenden Prolific or Cluster 
Damson, one of the best of Damsons, is grown by Mr. 
Killick in large quantities. It is, mdeed, planted round 
every field near the hedgerows to form a shelter for other 
crops. On this Plum there are reaily good crops, which, for 
jam making, bring this scason high prices. In plentiful 
Plum years, however, its value is considerably lower, Thig 
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Plum, which was raised in Kent many years ago, bears freely 
on’ the previons year's growth, and, on account of its ex- 
treme hardiness, rapid growth, and good cropping pro- 


pensity, trees of it in Kent may be eaunted by the thousand. . 


A. Plum known in the market as the Viclet Plum is also 
largely grown in this neighbourhood, It is the Violet Damask, 
a teddish-purple, medium sized Plum, not of the best quality. 
Mr. Killick is fast heading back all his trees of this and 
grafting them with Denyer’s Victoria, or what ig termed the 
Bush Plum, a kind somewhat like the Orleans, but rather 
smaller and firmer when ripe. It Is an immense cropper, 
very hardy, and the fruit travels well ; it is therefore of preat. 
value for market purposes. Treos of the Prone Damson, of 
which there are larve quantities to be found here, are bear- 
ing this year very large crops; but although that is the case, 
it is a kind which Mr. Killick says he would never plant 
avain, for notwithstanding the large crops which it produces, 
it seldom pays. 


Cob Nuts.—Of these Mr. Killick has large erops. The 
trees, which are cup-shaped, are prown in the most exposed 
open spaces in some of the orchards. They are pruned 
rather hard in during winter in order to keep them in shape 
and within bounds; in August the young shoots are thinned 
out, and all the points are broken off in order to admit more 
light and air to the trees. 


Of Pears nearly the only kind grown about here ig the 


Hazel. Cc. WS. 
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THE ROOT PRUNING SEASON. 


THE advantage of root-pruning upon fruit trees depends a good deal 
upon the season of the year in which itis performed, The work is 
olten delayed in gardens through pressure of other duties till the 
Winter is well advanced or nearly over, by which period root- 
pruning of out-door fruit trees would be better left undone, Root- 
prumug at midwinter, or later, will have the effeit of checking 
over-luxuriance of course, but it also ruins the prospects of even a 


partial crop of fruit the season following, as the trees have not then, 


the power of reconping themselves before growth commences. Gn 
the other hand when the prunimg 1s done, say, in the autumn the 
mautilated rooia have time to heal and partly re-establish themselves, 
thus lessening the checl to the crowing and bearing power of the 
tvea while still eflecting the object intended equally well. This, 
however, applies more particularly to trces that have heen oceasion- 
ally reot-pruned before, and not to aged atrang growing subjects that 
may never have been meddled with in that way. .EKoot-priuie. the 
latter when we may, the cheek is likely to destroy the prospect of 
fruit for one season at least, but afterwards such frees make wp for 
it. In cottage gardena and in orchards such neglected trees are 
most frequently seen. Planted originally in a good deep aoil per- 
haps, they develop mnusnal vigeur of branch and bear but indiffer- 
ently. For all such, root-pruning is the cure and will specdily con- 
vert the trees to fruitiuloeas. Eash measures must not, however, be 
resorted to, nor do we wish it to be understood that mere barrenneas 
in a tree 1s always a slgn that root-pruning is needed ; the signs of 
over-luxuriance either in a young or old tree cannot be muatalken, 
When the annual growths are lont and thick, and the follage green 
and broad, and neither are perfectly matured, then root-pruning is 
inflicated, -A trench should be ent round the tronk a few feet from 
the base and all roots projecting beyond that distance should be 
chopped off and the remainder laid bare fer a bit towards the trank 
ontil itis ascertained that none are left that are pushing down into 
the subsoil; then the roots should be covered over again, taking care 
to clear all mutilated points with the knife and lay the roots down 
regularly within 1 ft. or 2 ft.'at mostof the surface of the soil ; much 
will depend upon the age of the trees aud the depith of the roots. In 
no case should old or established treea be lifted entirely out of the 
ground, as the check may prove too much for them, In the case of 
such trees root-pruning may be performed any time between the he- 
ginning of September and. the middie of November, laut the earlier 
the better, 
Turning to young or dwarf trees, whether standards or on walla, 
and which have been operated upom before, root-pruning should. be 
donein September or October at the latest. Fruit.trees that laye 
been rect-pruned regularly, say every three or four years, do not 
suffer any great.check by the process.if catefully managed, ,In-tha 


course of time the roots pet into a mop condition and become plentiful, 
aud they-can then be dealt with -easier than when a tree haa only a 
few atrong roots and few fibres. Such trees should never, indead, 
be allowed to become untruitiul if root-pruning is practised periodi- 
eally. ‘The check should be administered before the trees have 
completely get over the cilects of the last pruning, Cutting a 
trench round the trunk, 3 fh. or 4 [, away from It, and severing all 
the roots met with pushing beyond, and shoving the spade under the 
ball 12 in. oy 18in, all round, will be enough in nine cases ont of 
ten, and will net check growth to the extent of causing it to drop 
its fruit the season following, . 


These remarks apply to all fruit: trees more or leag, but the opers- 
tien of root-prunig requires to be performed with mere care in 
some cases than others, Strong-srowing Apples, Pears, Plums, or 
Cherries will stand pretty severe handling when in good health ; but 
such things as Peaches and Nectarines need more gentle handling, 
as their roots are brittle and not so numerous, In the case of the 
latter the trench should be opened further from the trunk, and each 
root should be carefully followed up as far as it is desired to go, and 
they should be laid down again in good, rich, but sharp soil, in 
order to induce fresh fibres along the bare roots. The Peach is a 
subject, however, tencer ag it is, that will oftener bear a crop of 
friut after root-praning or liftmg than any other tree, Once, in fill. 
lig anew house with trees, which was not finished till the end.of 
March, we planted some young trees when they were coming into. 
flower, aucl they each bore a few fruit the same -year. Last winter, 
about Christmas time, we also lifted and replanted a Victoria Necta. 
rine that was planted in 1866 and hacl not een disturbed aince, and. 


it bore some dozen fruit during the past summer, and none of them 
were small, . V 


RIPENING THE WOOD OF VINES. 


Fina, short-jointed, well-ripened wood it essential to fruitfulness, 
and to the production of handsome, compact bunches of Grapes. 
Loose, straggling bunches generally denote unripe wood. There 
are several causes that have an Influence upon the proper matura- 
tion of the wood in fruit trees, especially Vines. A heavy, reténtive, 
overrich border is often a cauge of immature wood, and Vine- 
borders, from frequent top-dressing with rich manures, have a ten- 
dency to became over-rich, especially if the drainage ia not. perfect, 
Tius encourages the production of grossimmature wood, late growth, 
anc, consequently, loose atrageghng bunches, often followed by 
Shanking. However a Vine border may be made, and whatever. 
may he its depth of soil, or the materials of which it may be com- 
posed—and there ja room for some difference of opinion on some 
of thege matters—there is no question about the necessity for per- 
fect drainage. Of course some acils are naturally dry, and thérefore 
in auch tases one does not reqnire to. plant on a heap of stones, 
in a case of this kind a train along the front of the border and a 
little below its foundation, whether if be concrete or some other 
enbsetance, will, for borders not more than 16 ft, or 12 ft, wide, be 
anticent.- For berders beyond that width, cross draing ab mght 
aneles G ft. or & ft, apart should be laid in connection with. thé 
drain infront. Ji Vines are making gross wood that will not ripen 
through some defect in the border, half measures are seldom satis- 
factory. It is iar better to clear the border out, saving as many 
of the main roota ag possible; pack them away carefully in straw 
and mats to keep them from drying go much; then have the 
bottom properly laid, so that all surplus water will pass rapidly 
away. 

In making new Vine borders, they should never be made all at 
ance, no matter how wide the border may be. A healthy Vine 
will generally push its leading roots through it In one season, and 
if the border has no retainmg wall in frond, the roots ‘will’ be 
throurh and ontside the poe berder Jong before it is half oc- 
cupled, - His, better to fll in about a third of the border the frst 
year, building up the front with turves nearly perpendicularly. 
In the case of eld Vines that have been lifted, if the remainder af 
the border space is filled with tree leaves, say about March, the roots 
will feel an lmpetus that will be productive of marvellous results 
even the first year; and if the same treatment is continued, adding 
a little to the border annually, keeping the roots well at home, 
there will be little fear of unripe aoed from root derangement. 
Leaves alone should ‘be used—Oak or Beech are the best. There 
should be no admixture of stable manure; the latter hests yvio- 
fently aud then cools rapidly, but a good body of leaves giver a 
gentle lasting warmth. A covering of the same material should 
also be laid.on the top of the border to the depth of L ft, or so. At 
the end-of the season the decaying Jeavgs should be removed; the 
Vine roots will no doubt have penetrated the heap in all directions, 
but thesé may be cut back, wich impunity, and the loss of one root 
In this case Will .be the gain of a dozen or more,’ Making the border 
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in this way fills the whole of it full of roots, and one knows where 
they are; and if at any time the Vines require a little extra food, 
one knows where to apply it, 

Thus much about border making, because unripe wood is often 
caused by deficient or late root action, from the bordera being im a 
had atate, #o that when‘thia ig thé case the remedy may be applied 
i the right place, But thera ate, however, other causes to which 
the imperfect ripening of the wood'may he fairly ascribed, especially 
with late Vineries. People often deccive themselves with the thonght 
that, because the house has had abundance of ventilation, the wood 
must as a matter of course be. well ripencd ; but this is not always 
#O, ad ¢verything depends upon the air’s temperature. A brisk cir- 
culation of warm, dry air furnishes just the required condition for 
hardening and congolidating the tissues of the wood and buds, and 
so rendering them fertile ; but the same result will not be obtamed 
if the air be at a low temperature. Itis warmth that is recuired ; 
henee the importance of hghting and maintaining a brisk fire ocea- 
sionally at this season, or even regularly for two or three weeks if 
there be reason to think the weed is net sufficiently matured. And 
this applies not only to late Vineries, but also to mid-season houses, 
or such ag ripen their fruitin July and August. ‘These latter will 
in moat cases now be clear of fruit, and a few days’ brisk firing will 
help to finish off the wood and prepare it lor pruning. All surplue 
growths should be at once removed, and the fruiting rods and spurs 
shortened back half-way to the base. This will admtt a flood of light, 
which, in connection with a brisk temperature, will do much to com- 
plete the ripening process, and prepare them for the final pruning; 
and the sooner thig latter operation is performed the better, after the 
wood is. ripe. The same remarks, 30 far as thinning and shortening 
back the wood goes, apply with equal force to Vines on walls in the 
open air, AH superinous shoots shonld he at once removed or 
shortened back, to letin all that can be obtained of the sun’s re- 
maining power among the branches. What leat the wall absorbs is 
not lost, but is given off again; and this concentration of a higher 
temperature round the “buds will materially help next year’s 
prospects as regards the number and size of the clusters of 
fruit. - * : 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN, 


The Crittenden Damson.—This is a variety of the Damson 
Plum that is not yet largely crown or widely known, but it is one 
that should be found in more or less quantities in every garden, I 
have trees here planted only two years since, and then only two 
years old, that are producing a good sprinkling of frnit. This early 
proltficacy is the distinguishing characteristic of this Damson. The 
treéa have a somewhat pendent habit of growth; the wood is short- 
jointed, and fruit-apurs are produced in great abundance. The finit is 
about the size.of the old Damson, and of capital quality. It is a 
sort to be srawn in large quantity for market use, aud withont 
doubt it will soon become popular.A. D. [This variety is largely 
grown in the neighbourhood of Maidstone. ] 


The Lawton Blackberry.—Blackherries as a rule are not 
ineluded in the list of garden fruits, thouch some of the finest. 
fruited varicties are certainly worthy of attention, and of these 
the Lawton is not only useful for culinary purposes, but algo 
forma a desirable adjunct to the dessert, for which its large size, 
handsome appearance, and rich flavour recommend H. Ripening 
at the time when moat of the kinds of Raspberry are over 1s another 
polnt in its favew. Wre lately saw the Lawton variety m Mlcssrs, 
Lee & Son’s nursery, bearing an abondant erop in various stages of 
ripeness. The appearance of the fruit at once suggested its adapt- 
ability for general culture. Tt.is alag koown as the New Rochclle 
kind. Other good sérts are the EKittatiuny, which ripeus ita fruit 
eatlicr than the last: and the Dorchester, a prolific and fine sort, 
which is m perfection m August, aud continues in usc for some 
weeks, —W. Gx. 


Apple Orchards.—It will gratify these who have had mis- 
givings as to sufficient quantities of Apples being planted at the 
present day to take the place of the orchards that must inevitably 
weir ot, and which, even in the best Apple-crowine districts, are 
notorious for the very large proportion whieh they coutsin of indif- 
ferent or all but worthless varieties, to learn that of late years there 
has been a considerable increase in the damand for young trees, In 
the Cheshunt Nurseries some 3000 standards used to be the number 
annually prepared for sale; now 14,000 are required. And another 
healthy sign connected with the subject is that one-half this number 
are confined to seven sorts, viz., Ribsten Pippin, Cox's Orauge Pippin, 
King of the Pippins, Blenheim Orange, Cellini, Keswitk Codlin, 
and- Lord. Suffield, of which latter 1500 are each season wanted,— 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


ANNUALS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


THE importance of a careful preparation of the soil previons.to sow- 
ing seeds of annuals in the open ground cannot be over-estimaterl. 
This fact would, however, appear to be often lost sight of, and many 
who would be most particular as to the quality and condition of the 
soll when sowing under glass do not always deem ii necessary to 
extend this care to open-air culture, and seeds are often consigned 
to the earth in such a manner aa to preclude the possibility of their 
ever making satisiactory progress, The soil of a seed bed should be 
made as light and triable and sweet aa if it were tntended te be 
used for potting purposes. The mechanical character of soil varies ; 
in some localttics it ig so Hght and sandy that a few days’ fine 
weather sufices to bring it into the desired condition, Strong 
adhesive and clayey loams, however, require 4 considerable amount 
of preparation to render them sweet and mellow, and this prepara- 
tion should be commenced early in the season, Where it is intended 
to sow annuals the places should be marked out, and the soil should 
then be turned up roughly by the beginning of March, then to He 
until 4 period of dry weather has blown the sourness out of it, when 
if may after a shower be thoroughly atirred, and the lumps broken. 
if the work has been well carried out, there will be at least 9 in. of 
finely-pulverised, free soil, which may again be turned over with a 
fork, mixing with if some licht sandy soil, such as the knockings- 
outof pots, or some wood ashes or burnt earth, and a little thoroughly 
decomposed manure. In such a prepared body of soil annuals of all 
kinda will thrive amazingly. The labour may appear excessive ; but 
the reward will be great, Annuals often fail to develop their decora- 
tive capacity for the want of some auch previous preparation of the 
soil, which, if more generally carried ouf, would render them even 
more popular than they are now. If is surprising to witness tle 
luxuriant mannerin which such things as Mignonette, Phlox, Linums, 
&c., grow, and the quantity of highly developed fowers which they 
produce when a good free root sare been provided forthem, Sweet 
Peas, Convoivulua, &c., if they are to give a faithful idea of their value, 
must be supplied with plenty of good food, and in the form best 
adapted fo the wants; in fact, no annual can give satisfaction unless 
its requirementa are studied and provided for from the time the seed ia 
sown, or the young plant sctin the ground. Merely digving over 
the beds and borders and raking all smooth does not suffice: a 
stunted growth ts too often the result of such a practice. It must 
be remembered that a few patches of weli-grown annuals will reflect 
more lustre on a garden, and will afford much more satisfaction, 
than a whole establishment full of imperfectly developed speci- 
Mens, 

ide not think that annuals are so much employed as they might 
be, probably on account of a certain amount of difficulty which 
Inany exXperi¢nce in mducing the seed te germinate freely. A little 
practice would soon remedy this seenaee All have not the con- 
verlence for housing, or the means of purchasing, a sufficiency of 
bedding plants to fill their cardens ; and really annuals are so varied, 
both in form aud eolour, comprising tints of the most vivid as well 
as the most tender and delicate hues, that they wonld alone suffice 
fo render a garden gay and interesting the whole spring, summer, 
and autumu through. What can be more enlivening than a bed of 
blue Nemophila or red Silene in early spring? and what is more 
gorgeous and dazzling than masses of Asters and Ztnnias? or again 
where can we find more chaste and refined hues than the Phloxes 
and Stocks exhibit? I have a vivid recollection of some beds of 
annuals grown in pots, exhibited by Messrs, Vilmorin at the Paris 
Hixhibition of 1867, These beds were renewed every- fortnight and 
formed one of the most interesting and most admired features in the 
horticultural section, I nicre especially remember a bed of Bhodanthe 
Manglest, which was se striking and novel as to excite the admiration 
of all who saw it, and many who passed with comparatl ye indifference 
choice varieties of Geraniuns, &c., eagerly desired information con: 
cerning the the culture of this pretty annnal, A one-light frame, in 
amid hotbed, will suffice to raise Asters, Phloxes, and all kinds of 
half-hardy annuals in abundance, enough to effectually embellish a 
good sized garden. Annuals have this advantage over bedding 
plants, they cdo not all come inte bloom at about the same time— 
there is continually something fresh in process of development— 
each day brings something new with it, I would advise those 
who have not much storage room for bedding plants to go in 
largely for annuals. F have seen a garden of considerable dimensions 
where but few of the so-called bediling plants were used, but which 
was as brillant and as interesting as one could well wish it to be. 
‘Although the body of soil in which the plants are to grow cannot well 
be made too pliable and porous, the surface should be pressed firm 
when the seed is sown. Many faihures occur through leaving the 
surface a0il s6.loose that the seid either beéo nes too dseply buried o 
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gets parched when germinating. Forsowing hardy annuals, a fine 
day should be chosen, when the soil works aasily and has become 
kind and mellow. It should be raked smooth and fine, cloaring 
away lumps and stones, and should then be pressed firmly down 
where the seed is to be sown. Either drills or cireles may then be 
drawn with a blunt stick to the desired depth, which {for small seeds 
should not exceed bin. Cover m the seed with fine mould, which 
wuss be made firm, and it will lie there securely until the first period 
of showery, genial weather brings it up. Seed merchants are often 
made to suffer for the uuskilfulness or want of care and patience of 
the grower. When flower seeds are obtaimed from reapectable 
firms, there should be but few failures in germination, and there 
would not be many if a few simple rules were laid down and 
carried out. 


Another reason why annuals do not so often give the satisfaction 
they should dois that few have the courage fo thin them out pro- 
petly. It requires some resolution to take away five planta out of 
every six, and yet, when the seed has been thickly sown, a larger 
proportion than this must be sacrificed if the true character of the 
plant is to be realised. Growers should remember that the rules 
which guide us in planting bedding plants apply equally to annuals. 
Each plant must have a certiaim amount of apace accorded for [ts 
development, without’ which the usual evil effects of crowding are 
soon apparent, and what would otherwise have matured imto a 
heatiful mass of flower, devenerates into a weedy tangle, In which 
no one plant asswines the character which Nature las endowed It 
with, The better the soil has heen made, the fewer planta need to 
be Jeft together when sown in patehes. Three planta will gencrally 
be found suticient. Lach individual plant then gets room to display 
its beauty, When massed, as itis, in beds on the lawn, then the 
thinning will have to be regulated by the manner of growth and 
natural régime of the plant, free growing spreading kinds generally 
requiring more space than those which are distinguished by a more 
upright habit. Zinnias, Stocks, Asters, and other half-hardy annuals, 
need to be sown on a slicht hotbed, or in gentle warmth in a preen- 
house. When fairly up they should be pricked off into pans or boxea, 
and when well established they should be removed either to a cold 
frame or to some sheltered situation. They should in any case be 
well inured to the atmosphere and be dipped in Tobacco water or 
fumigated before being placed in the open ground. Ly choosing 
warm, showery weather and planting firmly, they will speedily grasp 
the soil, and will experience scarcely any check ; that is provided the 
Toota are preserved intact, and are not allowed to dry. They should 
be watched for a time, and should be supplied with water If the 
show signs of needing it, and they will scon become well established. 
Such bushy ample-srewing subjects as Zinnias should be allowed a 
considerable amount of space. They then become highly ornamental, 
and are very eifective when dotted amongst shrubs, the most senibre 
‘hues of which gerve to display their brilliant tints, In establish. 
ments where annuals are grown largely for seed, a generous well 
stirred soil and anrple space between the plants are relied on to 
ensure a hearty vigorous development. The same system must be 
adopted by the private grower if he wishes to derive real pleasure 
from this charmingly varied race of plants. They resent neglect and 
‘injudicious treatment, but lavishly repay care and generous culture. 
. CORN HILL, 





AUTUMN FLOWERS IN CHURCHYARDS, 


WSENEVER IT visit a strange town or village I always like ta look 
round the churchyards, and, if time and circumstances permit, the 
churches also, Apart from the solemn thoughts suggested by the 
grey, timeworn walls, dating back, in many instances, for centuries, 
there is often something to be learnt of a useful, practical nature 
by those whose minds are ever open to receive impressions. In 
these days there is more outward reverence paid to the last resting- 
places of the dead than was formerly the case. Some years ago 
“¢God’s acre” in many parishes waa the worst-kept place in the 
neighbourhood. I have in my mind’s eye several churchyards where 
the Docks, Nettles, and other rank weeds almost enveloped the 
tombs. Now this is altered, and in many churchyards really credit- 
able attempts at decoration with shrubs and flowers are met with, 
There is no doubt still much room for improvement both in the 
materials employed and alao in the manner of arranging them, In 
many churchyards and cemeteries in small towns that [ have visited 
the chief want seems to be some tasteful, guiding, divecting mind. 
Every one decovates the place of his dead according to his own 
ideas, and too often a weedy, incongruous effect Is produced. Some- 
times shrubs are planted on the grave whose growth is out of all 
proportion to, and not in character with, the position, No donbt 
in large towns the public bodica under whose charge the cemeteries 
are placed impose some restrictions upon the size of the plants placed 
on the graves by the friends of the departed ; but in small towns and 


in rural districts a very wide latitudeis permitted to individual effort. 
I think nothing should be allowed to be planted on graves of stronger 
growth than Roses; and the shrubs and trees should bé grouped or 

lanted in isolated positions by some one person who possesses 
lowledae of effective crouping and some acquaintance with the 
materials employed and their probable development, The graves 
should be planted mostly with dwarf-growing plants, with flowers of 
sober colours. There cannot be anything in worse taste than plant- 
ing scarlet Pelargoniums or other glaring common planta, such as are 
used in bedding arrangements. White or neutral colours seem mest 
appropriate. The irregular groups of Lavender I sawin a church- 
yard the other day looked cheerful and sweet; so also were a patch 
or two of the single annual Larkspur in two or three colours mixed. 
The autumu-fowering Anemones I have seen moat effectively grouped 
in churchyards, especially the white form alba, or as 1¢ 13 sometimes 
called Honorine Jobert, These were growing in irregular groups 
ont of the Grass without any bare carth to be seen, The old China 
Rose is an especial favourite of mine for such work, and the old 
white Provence is a fit companion. The newer forms of Roses some- 
how FE do notcare to meet with m churchyards, especiaily when 
reared up on the end of eee sticks ; but the grandest of all 
plants for forming «1 group is Bocconia cordata, Five plants arranged 
ina group about 24 ft. apart would be a most attractive feature. 
How beautiful the plant is flowering this season! Seme specimens 
I have lately seen have been at least $ ft. lugh, each throwing up 
five ov six—in some instances more—spikes of elegant flowers, The 
abundant rainfall seems to have increased the vigour of most hardy 
plants immensely, whilst the low temperature has dwarfed and 
stunted the more delicate sub-tropical and carpeting plants. I have 
already heard from more than one quarter notes of digsatis- 
faction coucerning the bedded-out plants this season, Another rainy 
year will bash the Pelargoniums and such like plants from a good 
many gardens, Yueeas are excellent grouping plants for church- 
yards, and where several are planted, including Y. recurva and ¥. 
filamentosa, there will aeldom Le an autumn without flowers. The 
Veronicas are another family especially auited for the work, and 
the taller forms of Campantla also, such aa C. peraicifolia alba and 
C. pyramidalis; whilst the Tritomas should not be omitted, as 
for striking effect they have no superiors, and the foliage is graceful 
and pleasing when the plants are not in flower. I have often asked 
myself and others the question when walking round churchyards 
and cemeteries—why the trees and shrubs should be altogether of 
such a sombre hue. The thought of death and decay will always 
be associated with feelings of sadness: but the decay of autumn 
and winter is followed by a rejuvenated apring, and the gloom 
of the churchyard might be, I think, brightened up by a mode- 
rate use of. such plants as variegated Hollies and Maples. 
The warm glow of the former when in fruit would tend to 
make cheerful the home of the dead. The Yew and the Cypress 
may still be planted, but not as ai present to exclude others 
of a more cheerful tone. Among Coniferm there is no plant 
so suitable as Cupressus Lawsoniana and its numerous varieties, all 
of which should be included, and the golden-timted forms will tend 
fo illuminate those of more sombre hues. The Ailantus glandulosa 
(Tree of Heaven) is a-low tree or shrub especiaily suited for a group ; 
its large elegant foliage will produce a new element in churchyard 
decoration, contrasting well with the materiala commonly used now, 
whilst some of the variegated [vies might be used to give variety to 
the walla, and more use might be made of the various forms of Cle- 
matis wherever vacancies cecur on walla or buildings, Among shrubs 
at this season there is scarcely anything so beautiful aa the Venetian 
Sumach, or Burning Bush aa it is sometimes called, from ita large 
singularly elegant eclustcrs of red flowers; a good-sized bush of it 
would bea most attractive object, either isolated on Grass or in 
front of taller plants in a group. But one might go on singling 
suitable subjects out 1a this way until 1 became wearisome. 

E, Hoppar, 


Bucharidium Breweri.—This elegant new annual promiaes 
fo turn outa valuable acquisition, beg of a more robust habit and 
having red flowers of a deeper, richer colour than those of E. grandi- 
florum, Ti may be seen, from the accompanying figure of a flower- 
beaving branch of the natural size, that the petala are curiously 
three-lobed, the central lobe bemg longer and narrower than the 
others. The filamsuts of the stamens are ikewise very singular, 
being thick and club-shaped similar to those of some Yuccas. Like 
the other species of the genug it is a native of California, where it 
was discovered by Mr. Brewer on the dry summit of Mount Oss, 
Stanislaus county. Myr. W. Thompson, of Ipswich, imported seed of 
it: and he hag succeeded in raising some planta, from one of which 
our drawing was prepared: buf he dcspaira of saving much, if any, 
seed this unfavourable season, It is to be hoped that he will be 
more fortunate than he anticipates.-W. B. HEMSLEY. 
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AURICULA GOSSIP, 


Tose two green edges of ancient renown and modern celebrity, 
Page’s Champion and Booth’s Freedom, are certainly less easy to 
succeed with than most Auriculas. However, some growers are still 
unwillingly relieved of all cultural anxiety about them through not 
being able to get the plants ; ancl before they can be plentiful again, 
they will have been superseded by seedlings in their own class 
decidediy superior to 
them. Ags to their 
habits, Champion is 
refractory in an un- 
favourable locality, 
such as a low situa- 
tion, with its damps 
of earth and air, or 
a smoky atmosphere 
which, in and near 
such towns ad Man- 
chester and Sheffield, 
eontaing more that 1s 
deadly to plant life 
than the visible sooti- 
nesa which intercepts 
the view and niakes 
one’s countenance 
ridiculous by aly 
touches on telling 
places, Freedom, 
when once well away, 
is a fine grower, but 
is often very tedious 
in the offset atate, 
tempting the eager 
grower of one linger- 
mg Httle bit to call 
the sort unmanage- 
able. Though both 
varielies have rich 
foliage whenin health 
and active growth, 
yet it is susecptible 
of injury, and when 
the plants are at rest 
In sTunMmer oy Winter 
it is easily damaged 
hy wet. Herein 
largely lies the se- 
cret of their delicacy. 
Upon Champion the 
effect of a dampsitua- 
tion and confinement 
when wet ia to rot the’ 
outer foliage while 
green, causing a loss 
of leaf power that 
throws the plant mto 
a  declme. fith 
Freedom under like 
circumstances the 
grass will wither 
round the edges, and 
being insummer-time 
naturally facked 
with a yellow-green 
(a peculiarity com- 
mon to several other 
varieties), @& super- 
abundance of damp 
about it ia liable to 
lay hold of the quies- 
cent follave and in- 


jure it when in this . Eucharidium Breweri, 


character. Freedom's 

foliage 18 strongly : 

ribbed on at the stem, and the collar of the plant is dangerously 
reduced when leaves are lost prematurely. I do not allow these 
varieties to recelve any wet overhead, aod am careful to have 
all planta of them se arranged in the frames or house that they 
cannot reasonably escape close attention. Beyond this I am not 
conscious that they get different treatment from the rest, They 
enjoy the same periodic change of quarters, they receive the same 
compost, and they are re-potted at ihe same early time (May) as all 





the others. Perhaps if I come across a particularly choice morsel in 
the new compost heap, I should inwardly say, ‘‘Keep that for 
Champion,” or ‘‘ Give that to Freedom.” But, asa broad rule, I fad 
that what suita one Auriculs suits the rest; or rather, that if you 
grow the whole collection with the care required to nurture your 
tenderer sorts, your ‘‘level best” will be vewarded with 
the highest results possible to your circumstauces. It ts a 
¥icious system of treatment thit neglects one plant a little to 
pet another rather 
more. Mr. Douglas 
is twufortunate 1h 
having such sofic 
plants as Lancashire 
Here and Lightbody 
1 this cool season 
running up with 
bloom, but itis het- 
ter they should do 
sO in August than a 
yronth later, In An- 
aust many a plant 
that blooms will have 
time to manage a. 
good heart against 
the spring, but the 
chance? lessen 
quickly ag the an- 
tion passes on, and 
fiero and = Light- 
body, from their solid 
and stiff habit, are 
very likely sorts to 
be thrown out of 
tine and tune by 
autiumo blooms. It 
isnotaaate thing im 
this respect to have 
a collection of Auri- 
eulas fiusbed and ac- 
tive just as August 
ends. They should 
be encouraged to root: 
vather to make lusty 
(srass and fat hearts. 
ceo garly. if they 
are gecurely-reoted 
the foliage and hearts 
are sure to follow in 
good time. Indeed 
hearting-up ig ane of 
the latest operations 
ef the year, anit 
tealiy goes on all the 
winter. So far, my 
own plants are be- 
having well. Repot- 
ted early, as they 
always are, I have 
at present only less 
than 1 per cent. show- 
ing for bloom. These 
are Chas. Perry, 
Topay, and True 
Briton, and a (Colonel 
Taylor, all of them 
sorta piven to this. 
habit, i hope our 
friend at Broeckhurst 
will reveal te us his 
ohservations on the 
late and early potted 
Plants wlich he has, 
like Mr. Douglas, been. 
experimenting with, 
and that Mr. Glewel-. 
lyn will tell the interesting story of his own success with ‘* Freedom.” 
Kerkby Moalseerd, Hipon. Francs D. Horxer. 


Primula grandis.—Dr. Regel, who has cultivated this plant 
for some years in the Botanic Garden, St, Petersburg, says that it is 
of botanical interest on account of the anomalous form of its Lowers 
and the large size of its leaves, but that it possesses no Horal yalue,—. 
W. B. Hemsury. 
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FLOWER GARDENING .IN VICTORIA PARK: 


Gr all the London parks this is the least favourably situated as re- 
ards purity of atmosphere, for, besides being surrounded by a 
ensely populated neashbourhood, it is also under the banefnl in- 

fltience of the myriads of factories which inceggantly pour forth from, 

their chimneys volumes of poison-lacden fumes. It is, therefore, 4 

mattor of surprise that vegetation under such circumstances thrives 

so well as it does. Some of the trees, indeed, and especially the 

_ Dollies, which abound in this park, will compare favourably, as re- 
garda size and symmetrical growth and vigour, with any to be met 

with elsewhere, The entire absence of Conifers, however, ig a re- 

markable instance of a particular class of trees that cannot live in 

a polinted atanusphere. Itis fowers, however, rather than trees te 

which the iollowiig remarks apply, and more partieulariy to the 

annual bedding display for which this park is justly celebrated, 
Sub-tropical gardening is not practised here on such an extensive 
scale a8 itis in Battersea Park, though what has been done is very 


effective, and would have been innch more 30 in a favourable season. - 


The fine-follaged annual plants, such as Wigandias, Solanuma, 
Fuctnuses, Grasacs, [lemp, and similar planta, have not yet attained 
half thetr ordinary height ; whilst in the case of the tender perennial 
kinds, such as Cannas, Aralias, Fieuses, Abutilona, Acacias, &e., their 
unthrifty appearaice is even more striking, A bed, however, of the 
better kinds of Ferula, such as F, conapieus, communis, Fernlage, 
and others, affords a fine contrast to the ordinary atate of matters, 
a3 since spring they have been highly attractive, perfectly repard- 
less seemingly of the unpropitions weather to which they tee 
been subjected, It is such plants as these, and there are hosts 
of them to be found, that should be planted more liberally in all 
gardens, as their bright and fresh appearance affords some compensa- 
tion for the ul success which has attended the more fender plants. 
For example, what tender plants cau surpass in beauty in the open 
ait in this climate the noble Guonera seabra, a plant which has leaf- 
stalks 6 72b. and ft. long, supporting blades a yard across. also its 
conucoer G. pianivata, which is of still nobler dimensions; or Baoc- 
conta cordata, B, japonica, Polygonum sacchalinense and cuspidatum, 
the Pandanoid Mryngiums, Acanthuses, Cow Parenips, Sunflowers, 
Qnoperdons, even the many kinds of Rhubarb, and various others, 
beasitles the many handsome varieties of hardy Grasses, Mamboos, 
&e., Which we have at our serviec, By a jJucdiciona selection and 
arcangement of such materials ae these, we might in time dispenso 
with tender, fine-leaved planta, Au incentive would thus be given 
to the introduction of new pane stitable for such a purpose, The 
plants used in sub-tropical bedding here are much the game as those 
employed in former years. One novel feature, however, is a bed of 
the single-flowered Dahlias, which excited so much admiration at 
various places last year: the kinda are D. coccinea, Cervantesi, ancl 
Paragon; when in flower these will he highly attractive. The old 
Amicia Aygomeris is used here with good effect, and it succeeds 
tolerably well. The Coral plant (Erythrina Crista-galli) presents a 
showy appearance when planted in such masses as may be seen here. 
The Chiltan Geet, too, 2 plant not nsed so extensively as ifs 
decorative merits entitle it to be, is employed here in combina- 
tion with other planta in the form of belts, a purpose for 
which it 13 admirably adapted. Mignonette and other sweet-scented 
planta here andl there also form comnionudable features, which seem 
to be much appreciated. 

The exceptionally wet scagou which we have had lias here, as else- 
where, greatly impaired the beauty of the bedding arrangements. 
Most of the plants, such us Pelarconiums, have outsrown their pre- 
scribed limits, laut the absence of flowers is yery couspictous, though 
none but well-tried kinds arc grown, a desirable plan where such a 
vast number are annually requircd, and where failure would produce 
much inconvemence. ‘Tlie season, too, has been « most adverse one 
for all kinds of succulent plants, which, in some instances, are qnite 
rotten. They are used extensively in this park, and with remark- 
ably fine effect when favoured with warm and dry seasona. 

The carpet beds are mach more suceezsful than those in which 
flowering plants are ased; indeed, some of the designs look better 
than we have hitherto scen them, Here may be seen scrolls, tri- 
angles, hearts, shiclds, and cirelea of various sizes, filled with a great 
variety of plants, arranged in intricate patterns, AI the beds are 
characterised by.a delicate finish, and a bright fresh appearance, 
The group of beds which occupy a semi-circular lawn near the centre 
of the park are remarkable for their dazzling brilliancy, the majority 
consisting of fine-leaved plants, The rich green Mentha Pulegium 
gibraltarica is found to be one of the best plants for using tor the 
groundwork of the patterns; the pretty Sedum glancum is also a 
capital plant for similar positions. As before remarked the tender 
plants such as the various kinds of Alternanthera, Colens, &c., 
have not prown satisfactorily this year, though even in their present 
state they make an effective combination intermixed with other 
plants, ‘The scroll-york near one of the castern entrances is rery 


-to erimson-scarict in the autumn, 
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eluborate, and is much, admired, as there are but few failures, 
and all the planta used have filled the pattern well. 





ORNAMENTAL CLIMBERS, . f°... | 
Mr... W.-C, Barry, of the Mount Hope Nurseries, haa’ furnished | 
the Rochester Democrat with a list of crnamental climbers -for 
the embellishment of the house and ifs surroundings, ‘Mr, Barry . 
names first the Virginian Creeper, or American Ivy (Ampelopsis) as. 
the moat valnable climber, all things cousidered, being Mharay. . 
growing very rapidly, and having rich green foliage that changes to 
brilliant crimson-searlct in autumn, Ii is especially suited to covering 
walis, trunks of trees, and verandahs. Ampelopsis Vettchiis newly — 
introduced, comparatively speaking, from Japan. Es leaves, which 
are small, over-lap and form a dense sheet of pleasing green. It ia 
slichtly tender when young, but afterwarda eo ae hardy. 
Té adheres to walla without fastening. ‘Its fine green colour changes 
Aristolochia is a fine climber, 
with bread, heart-shaped leaves, and isatwiner, requirmg @ support, - 
Among Honeysncklea ave the well-known fragrant Woodbine. 
Hall's Japan Honeysuckle bears white and yellow Howers from June | 
to November, is a partial evergreen, and is regarded by Mr, Barry _ 
as the best Honeysuckle we have, and one of the most. valuable in 
the entire collection, The Monthly Fragrant Honeysuckle has red _ 
and yellow flowers ; the Scarlet Trumpet has bright scarlet, tubular 
flowers ; and the Japan Golden-leaved has variegated or netted foliags, 
the last in bright summers being very showy. The Bignonia or 
Trumpet Fiower is well known for its large, trumpet-shaped, crimson 
flowers, which are produced in August. It is invaluable for cover 
stumps, trees, &c. Varieties give different shades of scarlet an 
crimsou. Akebia quinata, introduced some years ago, is ght and — 
eraceful in growth, has aweet-scented flowers, and is hardy, Peri- 
ploca is a hardy and vigorous twiner, with glossy leaves, and is quita 
hardy. Under the head of Clematis Mr, Barry remarka: ‘f Within 
the last fen years hardy Clematisés have boen wouderfully improved,,. 
and the newer sorts now in cultivation are justly regarded as -the 
most beatiful and striking ornaments known for garden decoratian. 
Contrary to the general impression, the severest winters do not-in-: 
jure them when slightly protected with straw or leaves, Inorder to - 
tnuduee a long succession of bloom, Liberal culture ia absolutely neces- 
gary, anc a deep, well-drained soil, conatsting of loam, rotten manure, 
and leai-monld, is. the most awitable in which to plant thei. 
Darmg warn, avy weather in summer, liguid manure may be given 
them advantageously, and every year the surface of the ground 
around thent showld be mulehcd with manure to keep up their 
atrength. Clematiscs are grossa feeders, and must be fed- well to 
flower freely, They may be used in many ways, elther- trainect 
on verandahs, walla, or trelus work; or they make superb single 
specimens on the lawn, trained jo some ornamental support. They 
may also be employed as permanent bedding ert and pecged 
down like the Verbena; or with a wire support of neat design raised - 
about tit. from the ground to run on, very pretty beds may be 
formed, On trees and arbours their showy and- handsome flowers 
are very effective. Some of the choicest varicties are as followa : 
Jackman, violet-purple ; Miss Bateman, pure white, and somewhat 
fragrant: Lady Londesborouch, of a silvery-grey colour, with a 
piler bar ou cach sepal; velutina purpurea, blackish Mulberry- 
purple, the deepest coloured of all-the varieties of this type ; Viti- 
cella yenosa, reddish-purple, veined with crimson; Lady Stratford 
de Redcliffe, a new varicty of a delicate mauve colour, with the an- 
thers chocolateed ; Otto Froebel, one of the largest, finest varieties. 
yet obtained—flowers greyish-white, or ’rench white,.and of a thick, 
fleshy texture ; -Marie Lefebvre, pale silvery-manve, witha deep. 
mauve-coloured har. Mr, Barry regards the Chinese Wistarla ag an. 
veationably the most elegant wall plantwe have. Ia the city of New ° 
York itis employed extensively for decorating the froéute of dwel. 
lings, and has a tine appearance when climbing over evergreens. Ita. 
long, pendulous clusters of pale, blue fowers have an’ admirahle- 
effect. There is a white varicty, and one with double blossoma, 


BEtiacombe's Yucca.—I do not think it quite fair that my 
name should be honoured with this plant. About fifty years ago, 
when { was hunting for Yuceas in the Lonilon uurseries, I saw this 
plant af Loddiges’s; 1t waa not named, but in his dry, humorous . 
way, Mr. Loddiges said, ‘* Lf. you will buy it and pay for it you may . 
call it what you bke.” Ttook 16 fo Bitton, where it throve Iuxu- 
viantly, and afterwards [ gave a plant. to my friend Mr. Osborn, of 
the Fulham Nurseries, who attached my name to it. Ina letter. 
Jong after.my purchase, Mr. Loddiges informed me that heraised the. 
plant from seeds sent from Malta-in 1617.. It was named. by.Haworth. 
tenuifelia, and ia described in his “Supp. Plant. Succul.’—H. T. 
ELLacomnE, Hectory, Clyst &é. George, Devan. . 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Allium pulehelium is now very pretty in Mr. Elwes’s garden, 
It waa obtained from Bitton, and is superior to most herbaceous 
plants that Hower at this season. In colour itia a ahowy rose. It 
is a plant of great value for the mixed border.—V¥. 


The Bog Bean (Menyanthes trifoliata).—-This is certainly one 
of the prettiest of our native plants, and one which is often met 
with in watery, boggy places, although it is not always found to be 
in flower, but when this itis well worth making an effort fo obtain. 
Itia a hardy plant, and I have met with itin abundance in wet bogey 
pastures. Cattle do not apparently disturb it, doubtless on account 
af ita bitter taste, it being used in some cases a3 a substitute for Hops. 
-——An OLp GARDENER. 


metreptopus amplezifclius,—This interesting aud graceful 
plant is now laden with its crtmson-red and large oval berriea in Mr, 
Hiwea’s collection. It would sneceed in association with peat ancl 
shade-loving plants among American shrubs. It resembles in habit 
a Solomon's Seal, and will find a place in collections of curious 
plants.—V, 

The Edelweiss at Bayfordbury.—lI send you a sketch of 
t-single blossom of Edelweiss, The plant was procured at Davos- 
Platz in Switzerland last year, and placed by Mr. Baker on one of 
the lower ledges of hig new rock-garden lately arranyed at Gaytford- 
bury. The sketch ts exact in size. J have found many large speci- 
mens on the Alps, but [have never found or seen one to approach 
this.—8. M. [The sketch in question measured din. one way aud 
din. the other, ] 


Effect of Wet on Succtilents,—i notice a complaint in 
THE GARDEN that the wet summer has injured Sucenlents in the 
Alpine garden. My pigmy rockery or Japanese parden was never 
so Hourishing as it haa been this season. Although we are on the 
delay, none of the little Succulents turned out this summer (including 
some rare ones) have suifered ; but this is not ali. I last year ob- 
tained from Messrs, Backhouse a plant, 3in. high, of Agave utah- 
ensis. It haa stood the winter and is plump and rigid. In appear- 
nnce it ia similar to the great American Aloc; F am glad to say it 
has not increased much in size. I sprinkle gravel on the snvtace of 
the rockery, which gives ita finished appearance, and I believe is 
beneficial,—C, EB. Isuam, Lamport Hall, Northamuiton. 


‘A Garden of Hardy Ferns.-—When particular attention 
is directed to the cultivation of a favourite class of plauts the result 
generally 1g that the collection attains a degree of perfection seldom 
acquired in an ordinary way. Such is the case in the carden of Mr. 
P, H, Rooke, Weybridge Common, which is almost entirely devoted 
to tie culture of hardy Ferns of ail kinds, and it need scarcely be 
mentioned that they are represented by specimens of a size rarely met 
with, The collection ts for the most part planted on rockeries, but in 
studying the peculiar likings of certain kinds, every available position 
and mode of treatment is considered. The huge plants of the larger 
growing kinds have places specially prepared for them, in which they 
can display their beauty to the best advantage. The almost eutless 
varieties of Athyrium, Lastrea, &e, are numevously represented, as 
well as the raver of the British kinds, and the majority of the hardy 
exotic species ; amougst which the elegant North American Maiden- 
hair (Adiantum pedatum) is noteworthy, on account of its large size 
and unusnal vigour.— WW, G, 


Huonymus radicans varieratus as a Permanent 
Hdging.—No plants can surpass and few will be found to equal this 
dwarf species of the Spindle tree for forming permaneut edgings to 
flower beds, A great portion of the beds devoted to summer flowering 
plants im the immediate vicinity of the mansion at St. George's Hill, 
Byfleet, are edged with it, and the effect at the present time is of 
the most pleasing description, There is one detail in the arrange- 
ment to which I would wish to direct attention, and that is the beds 
are all raised considerably above the ground level ; the Enonymus 
consequently forms miniature walls of variegation around them, aud 
serves In no sinall degree to heighten the effect of the flowering 
plants contained in them, Mr. Rose intends to employ this plant 
on a still larger acale, and it must be admitted that the effect realised 
by its use fully justifies the favour in which he holds it. Not only 
does this Euvonymus harmonise well with any kind of flowering 
planta with which it may be associated, but it differs from the 
golden ae kinds in not being in the least susceptible to injury 
from severe frosts, showing up charmingly fresh and bright against 
the preen turf ee dull, sunless winter mouths. The flower 
beda at St. George’s Hill are by no means in very sheltered sitna- 
tions, bat J arn informed that the beauty of the edging was not in 
the least degree marred by the past exceptionally hard winter. I 
would atrongly advise those who ray wish for a neat, always fresh, 
cheerful, nd sasily-managed permanent bordering to sive this plant 


atrial. It succeeds in almost any kind ef soil, thriving admirably 
even when itis of a poor sandy nature.—J. C., Byficed. 


Sedum Hwersi,—This Stoneerop, a very pretty one, is bloom- 
ing profusely at this season, Itis a good rock plant, and alao sult- 
able for emall vases, the flowers being a rosy lilac, It 1s quite as good 
4 plant as Siebold’s Stonecrop, though not nearly so common.—yY, 


Crananthus lobatus.—This is so offen sceen in a weakly 
condition that few know its valuc. <A tuft of it on rockwork in Mr. 
Hlwes'’s garden ia now quite showy with blue-purple flowers, which 
are as Treely produced a3 thoge of a Campanula. itis an excellent 
rock plant, and sliould be placed in a fully exposed position. —R, 


Polygonatum cuspidatum compactum on the 
Grass,—aAs seen growing in Mr. Stevens's garden at Hyfleet, 
this plant presents a very attractive appearance, Jt is there em- 
ployed as a ‘“‘dot” plant, for which purpose its manner of crowth 
well qualifies 1t, The flowers, though neither large nor showy, are 
produced in great profusion, and apparently poasess the ability of 
resisting without injury a large amount of unseasonable weather, 
This Polygonatam appears to luxuriate in a sheltered but sunny 
situation, aud altogether should decidedly find a place in gardens 
where variety is desired,—J. , 


Anemone vitifolia.—This plant is now in flower in Mr, 
Elwes’s collection at Cirencester, and is very interesting im 
comparison with Anemone japonica Honorine Jobert. The 
name <A. v¥itifolia occurs in many eatalorues and on labels, 
but we have not hefore seen any plant wider the name 
that differs from what is known as A. japonica or one of its — 
forms, lr. Elwes’s plant has the leaves siinple and Vine-hke, as 
the name implies, whereas the white japonica has the leaves com- 
pound with the exceplion of a few reot leaves, A, vitifolia is 
carher in Hower, and the blossoms not quite so large, the white having 
a slight tinge of pale purple outside, Mr. Elwes considers the 
white Anemone really the normal form, and the reddish one the 
sport. Considering the character of the species that come nearest 
to it, and also the malformation usual in the red form, this seems 
the right view—nothing more natural than that from the white 
Eind the red form should sport. A. vitifolia waa in cultivation 
before Mr. Gordon raised a number of hybrids between it and A. 
japonica,—Y, 

Gladich at South Eensingeton.—One of the finest collec- 
tions of Gladioli that have yet been shown was exhibited the other 
day at South Kensington. It need scarcely he stated that it came from 
Mesars. Kelway, of Langport, the leacing raisers and caltivators in 
this country of this the most beautiful of all autumn flowers, The- 
examples shown were in every point superb, and exhibited remark- 
able diversity in colonr, with iarge size aud breadth of petals—points 
esséntial in a good Gladiolus flower. For more than a quarter of a 
eentiry attention has been directed at this nursery to the improve- 
ment of this popular bulbous plant, and the collection is now very 
extensive, no fewer than 15 acres being devoted entirely to Gladioli 
alone, and over 200,000 secdlings are annually raised. During the 
flowering season a8 many 2s 2000 blooms may be cut weekly, 
This ig ample proof that skilful eulture, and the advantages of a 
Somersetahire climate, suit the requirements of the Glaciolus admir- 
ably, My. Sebyay also informs us that he plants them in various 
positions, on high pround as well asin low-lying places; and states 
also that there 1s considerable diversity in the nature and qnality of 
his soil, some of 1t being of an adhesive character, whilst in other 
parts sand and gravel predominate. A judicious applieation of 
mannre is highly conducive to their successful treatment.—G, 

Hardy Plants at Byfeet.—The following plants now in 
flower In Mi. Stevena’s garden at Byfect are well worth attention. 
Campanula grandifiora is a very meritorious kind; the flowers are 
large, of good substance, and the general prowth of the plant js ro- 
bust and fairly compact ; altogether it may be considered asa very 
desirable variety, Buphthalmum cordifolium is, though rather 
coarse, yet avery showy and effective plait, and would be a suit 
able subject, as would also Epilobinm alpinum, for dotting here and 
there amongst low-growing shrubs, Most plant growers are ac-. 
quainted with the Cardinal Musk (Mimulus cardinals}: 4 variety of 
It uow growing at Grasmere, named Orange Perfection, is in some 
respects an limprovement upon the type, the flowers being larger anc 
the hatit more compact. The mdividual flowers of Lychnis ves- 
pertina f.-pl. would also be found useful in floral arrangements, 
more especially in hand bouquets. They are very double, pure 
white, much resembling a Gardenia bloom, and ere produced con- 
tinuously for a long period. Mounted and surrounded with 
sprays of Maidenhair Fern, and semetimes scented Geranium leaves, . 
they would produce a very good effect. Echinops strictus‘should 
also receive a word of commendation, the flowers: exhibiting ce 
rather peculiar shade of blue, and evidently sustaining without in-- 


jury a considerable amount of tempestucus weather,—@... _ 
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NOTES OF THE WHEK. 


New Anthurium (A. scabriuseulum).—aA fine new tropical 
Aroid bearing this name isnow in Hower in the Aroid House at Kew. 
In general appearance it somewhat resembles the better-known 
A. zebrinum, bat is of larger growth, The leaves are much elongated, 
attaining from i4it. to 2 ft., and have a heart-shaped base. The colour 
of the leaves is a rich bronzy-green, which has a bright polished 
appearance. ‘The leaf-stalks are from 3 ft. to 4 ft, in length, but, 
wulike A. zebrinum, they are of a vlain green hue, and lack the 
singular stripes which suggeated the name of that species. The 
habit of the plant is bold yet elevant, and it will doubtless be a 
welcome acquisition. Ttiaanative of Borneo, whence it was Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Veitch & Sons, who presented the specimen under 
notice to the Kew collection, 


Bomarea Carderi at Pendell Court.—By far the finest 
specimen with which we have yet met of this tne Amaryllidis grow- 
Ing io Sir G. Macleay’s carden at Pendell Court, where it is planted 
out in the border of @ cool and well-ventilated house devoted entirely 
to plants from temperate regions. Lis slender twining stems are 
trained np 4 pillar to a distance of half their length and the upper parta 
are tied horizontally to the roof. Hach stem ia terminated bya huge 
umbel of flowers which hang vertically. From twelve to fifteen 
flower stalks about] ft. loug radiate from the tip of the stem, each 
bearing three and often four blossoms, which in shape somewhat re- 
semble those of Lapageria though not so large. The colonr of the 
flowers is a vosy-pink with the tips of the petals copiously spotted 
with greenish-brown, Thia Bomarea comes to us from the cooler 
parts of the Colombian States in South America, In some collections 
it is known under its synonym B. Jacquesiana, Tt would be difficult 
to name amore desirable greenhouse climber than this, and its culture 
moreover ig simple if at frat itis placed under proper conditions as 
to prowth, 

A rare Aristolochia (A. ringens).—One of the most singular 
apecies of this interesting family 1s now in flower in Measrs. Vertch’s 
marsery. As regards habit of growth it is in the way of A, ornitho- 
cephala, a kind often seen in stoves, The flowers, too, arc some- 
what of the same colour but different in shape, The inflated calyx 
is produced in a long tongue-like manner, and is covered on the 
upper surface with short dense hairs, which all point downwards, an 
arrangement, no <cloubt, to prevent the egresa of insects which are 
attracted to the flower by the odour, The other projecting portion 
is 30 arranged as to represent the expanded jaws of an animal, which 
aptly suggests its speciic name. To the lovers of the curious among 
plants this will doubtless be a source of much interest, and 1t may 
be as easily crown aa its tropical congeners. 


Cornus Mas elerantissima.—One of the most beautifal 
-phrubs that have come under our notice ior some tine 14 this exquisite 
variety of the common Dogwood. [tis of the same vigorona habit 
a4 the type, but it has a decidedly pendulous tendency. The leaves, 
avhich are as large as those of the ordinary Dogwood, have a broad 
margin of a golden hue encircling the bight ercen tint of the centre, 
which, during the greatcr part of the year, 18 suffused with a deep 
Tosy colour, which renders it distinct from all other kinds, and 
highly attractive. For planting in mixed shrubberies, ov as isolated 
specimens on lawna, it is admirably suited, as the surrounding green 
hues show off ita fine variegation to advantage, We saw ita few 
days azo in Mesers. Lee & Sons’ nursery at Isleworth, where it was 
raised. Itis there grown in the form of low bushes, half standards, 
or grafted on high stems, so as to adapt it for planting in dense shrub- 
heries. 


Gunnera manicata.—The now well-known G,. seabra ta 
generally considered to be one of the handsomest foliaged plants 
that we have in cultivation that will survive our winters in the open 
-aic, Itis, however, far surpassed in vrandeur by its congener G. 
manicata, of which we saw some very fine examples in Sir G. 
Macleay’s garden af Pendell Court, where it forms a highly attrac. 
tive feature as isolated specimens on the lawn. It is very distinct 
from the commoner kind in the form of its leaves, which are more 
heart-shaped at the base, and alse in the larger size they attain; in 
some sea32ons the leaves measure 4 ft. to 6 ft. across, with stalks of a 
proportionate length, It differs, morcover, In the mauner in which 
the small, inconspicuous flowers are arranged on the stout, conical 
stem. In G. manicata the secondary spikes are short and stiff, and 
in the other they are slender and flexible, The samc mode of culture 
is applicable to both kinds, as they both require to be planted in a 
deep, rich soil, with abundance of water during the growing season. 
At Pendell Court both species are growing in one mass planted near 
the margin of the lake, where the roots penetrate lnto 4 saturated 
subsoil. As isolated specimens on lawns, &c., there are certainly no 
grander objects attainable, and if ought to be grown more exten- 
sively, especially in our public parka and gardens, a 


Ardisia Oliveri.—This handsome stove shrub is now flower- 
jig in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery. [4 1s erect in habit and has rather 
large leaves which pracefully recurve. The flowers somewhat re- 
gomble in size and form those of an Ixera, but are of a pleasing rosy- 
pink colour, They are borne in large globular clusters terminating 
the branches. It is a native of Costa Rica, from whence it waa in- 
troduced a few years agu by the late M. Endres, 


Crassula alpestris.—This ts one of the moat interestingamong 
the hardy snceulent plants in flower on the rockeries at Kew, [tis of a 
trailing habit, growing only from 1 in. to 3 in. ligh, and has bright 
red branches furnished with fleshy pointedleaves. Every branch is 
terminated by acluster of white blossoms, which, being produced abun- 
dantly, give the plant a very pretty appearance, which lasts for a 
considerable time, It is yet rather scarce in gardens, but it makes a 
good rock plant. 


Hypericum patulum.—this is one of the handsomest of all 
the St. John's Worts, as it possesses in addition to large size, mch 
colour, and abundance of flowers, a very elegant drooping habit which 
ailds considerably to its beanty. It is grown extensively by Mesara. 
Lee & Sons, in whose nursery at Isleworth it now forms an attractive 
feature, both in the form of masses and ag single specimens. Though 
a Japanese plant if is quite hardy here, and is a capital subject for 
mixing amongst choice border flowers. Unlike its well-known con- 
gener the Rose of Sharon (H. calycinum), it prefers an exposed and 
sunny position, and moderately atiit soil, 

The Meadow Beauty (Rhexia virginica).—tin but few places 
ig this beautiful Melastomad to be met with in anything like a 
flourishing condition; but a bed of it in Messrs, Osborn & Son's 
nursery at Fulham is now very attractive, its rosy-pink blossoms 
being borne in great profusion. It is generally treated as a bog plant, 
but here it is growing in company with hardy Azaleas in a peaty 
soil, It was this bed which furnished the material for the coloured 
figure of it givenin Tue Garpen, p. 294, vol. XT. 


Montbretia Pottsi.—This is a graceful and bright-flowered 
(orange-scariet) bulbous plant now in hloom in the open borders at 
Bitton, where it has proved to he quite hardy during the past two 
years. 16 grows and mereases freely, Instature and colour it resem- 
bles at a little distance the cid and well-known Tritonia aurea, bat it 
is even a better plant.—Y¥, 

¥Yueca Hilacombei tortulosa.—We have received from 
Messrs. Osborn & Sons, Fulham, a splendid panicle of this fine 
hardy plant, which admirably exemplifies what a grand subject it 
is for garden decoration, This variety does not differ materially 
from the type, and the colour of the flowers is the same. Y¥. gloriosa 
globosa ia another fine form, with the flowers of a more globular 
shape than in the ordinary kind. 

Burbidgea nitida.—Thes height of this plant wag erroneously 
stated in the note at p. 196 to be from 2 ft. to 10 ft, Mr. Bur- 
bidge informs us that 3 ft. is the maximum height which rt attains, 
even in the most favourable localities in its native country, whieh 18 
in the very wet, rich, and shaded forests of Lorneo. 


Amaryllis Acramanil.—-This beantifal bulbous plant ia now 
in fine flower in the College Botanic Garden, Dublin. It is planted 
deeply near the wall of one of the stoves, 2 position in which it has 
proved quite hardy, though often in winter covered with water. Its 
handsome, rich velvety flowers, combined with glosyy brown-tinged 
leaves, tender it highly attractive. —F, W, B. 


Eniphofia trian¢cularis.—Under this name there is a plant 
flowering in the Kew collection which much resembles the pretty K. 
MacOwani, now so much esteemed as a hardy border flower. Whether 
the plants are distinct or not we are unable at the moment to say ; 
but if botanically distinet, the two are so much alike, that where one 
of them is grown the other will be unnecessary. 


Goodyera pubescens.—This is very successfully grown in 
oue of Messrs. Lee & Sons’ nurseries in the open air planted in a 
peaty soil in a frame placed in a partially shaded postition. The 
plants, which are numerously represented, are now in flower, and 
though their blossoms are by 10 means attractive they show that 
the conditions under which the plants are placed are such as they re- 
quire, It is at all times of the year a source of much interest, as the 
beautiful silvery network of the leaves is the nearest approach 
amongst hardy planta to that of the Anceetochili of the tropical 
forests. As to its perfect hardiness there can be no doubt as it has 
for some years withstood the winter eold though quite unpro- 
tected. 

EKelway's Conqueror Cnreumber,.—On September 1 a 
specimen of this variety wad cut in the Kelly Gardens, Devonshire, 
® ft, 92 in. long, 6% 1b. in weight, and 9 in. in circumference at the 
centre, which was uot the widest part. The Cucumber was pre- 
sented to the Duchesa of Bedford, who prononuced it excellent, Some 
was eaten raw and the rest atewed.—REGINALD K&ELLy. 
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TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


THE SHRUBBY SPIRAAS WITH PINNATELY- 
DIVIDED LEAVES. - 


Aonast hardy deciduous shrubs with ornamental flowers there are 
few more pleasing to the eye than the amall group of Spireas that 
have large pinnately-divided leaves and ample, terminal, plume-like 
panicles of white flowers similar to those of Spirea aorbifolia repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving, This group comprises only 
‘four apecies, or, aa some botanists regard them, varictica, all of which 
are Tatives of Asia, three of them mbhabiting the north-eastern part 
of the Continent and some of the islands, and the fourth, 8, Lindl- 
Teyana, the Himalayan Moun- 
‘tains, dInarecent monograph 
“ol the Spireas and their allies 
M. Maximowicg has revived 
‘the generic name Sorharia for 
“this group, but for us they 
remain Spireaa still. The cha- 
racters om which this genus, 
and the other genera which 
the author in question sepa- 
rates from the genus Spiraea 
(as generally understood), are 
‘based, are variations in the 
nature of the seed-vessels and 
seedg, Furthermore, the four 
apecies or v¥arletieas of this 
group, Which we may call 
gorbarta, are go closely alhed 
that permanent differential cha- 
yacters exist only in the same 
organs. In aspect, however, 
they are very different, espe- 
ctally in stature. M. Maxi- 
mowicz distinguishes them as 
follows ; 


1, &. Krgrmowr.—style be- 
low the apex of the carpel 
hefore dehiscence. 


2. 5. GRANDIFLORA. — Style 
terminal ; flowers small—about 
4 Gfth of an inch in diameter ; 
leaflets very taper-pointed ; 
flowers large, $ In. mm dia- 
meter. 

3. 8. Linpterana. — Carpel 
having a Very prominentamooth 
keel down the back; hairs, 
when present, simple, 


4. 8. sSoORBIFOLIA, — Carpel 
With an iodistinct hairy keel ; 
hairs, when present, stellate. 

The clifference in the aize 
of the Howers -holds good 
only for the wild specimens, 
and probably not all of those, 
‘Thus Lindleyans, which is 
perhaps the finest of the group, 
has under cultivation even 
larger flowers than tle dimen- 
slang given by Maximowicz 
for S. grandiflora. Under fa- 
youtable conditions 8, Lind- 
deyana attains a height of 
12 ft. or 15 ft., and sometimes 
it grows even higher. When 
the plant is young and vigorous the maasive plumes of flowers are 
often 2 ft, or 3 ft. long, overhanging and intermingling with the 
beautiful dark green foliage, forming a magnificent sight. Like most 
other shrubs it can only develop its full beauty when standing free, 
In this way 1t naturally forms pyramidal or hemispherical clumps, 
aiwaya attractive when in leaf, and specially so at this season of the 
i when in full blossom. ft also suceceds well treated as an her- 

aceous plant that ts cut down every winter. The foltage and flowers 
are usually finer when the plant ia thus trested. We have called 
these shrubs deciduous, although S, Lindleyana, for example, is 
almost evergreen, the old leaves in wild winters falling only a short 
‘period before fresh ones appear, &. sorlifolia has a wide range in 
Siberia and Japan, and varies very much in the degree of hairiuess 
of its leaves from a dense fomentum foe almost complete nakedness, 
Like &, Lindleyana, it is a tall-growing shrub, and it is even hardier ; 





Spritea solbifelia, 


bué in spite of its having been introduced into British gardens a3 long 
ago ag 1759, itis rarely planted. It seems to have succumbed to the 
prevailing system of crowding shrubs together in such a manner aa 
fo provide for the early death of the weaker kinds. Under such 
conditions these Spirweas cut a very poor figure, even in the early 
years of a shrubbery, as it is called ; and if they do not actually die 
In the struggle for existence their miscrable appearance dooms them 
to the rubbish heap. 8. grandiflora syn, S. Pailasi and 8. aorbifolia 
var, alpina differ very much, in the wild state at least, from the 
preceding, growing only about 1 ft. high, and haying quite amall, 
obtuse leaHets, The inflorescence, moreover, is short and few- 
flowered, and according to M, Maximowicz, the flowers expand in 
ecntrifugal order, fram the top downwards, or in the reverse order to 
those of SB. sorbifohsa. Never- 
theless, 1f would seem that It 
ia really nothing more than 4 
northern race of the same spe- 
cies, the difference in stature 
hemg due to climate. Indeed 
AL. MMaximowicz states that a 
lant raised from seed, in the 
vofanie garden of St. Peters- 
lurg, at first resembled the 
typical wild plant, but year 
by year it became more like 
ms. sorbifolia, and it is now a 
branching shrub 4 ft, high, 
with large leaves and nuinerous 
flowers, the Jeaflets acute and 
in shape near those of 8. sor- 
hifolia. But, be adds, the 
size of the flowers and their 
centrifugal order of expanding 
remains the same, henee he 
hesitates to unite them, The 
ouly other apecies at present 
known is 5. Kirilowi, of which 
we have seen dried specimens 
only. It was described from 
specimens cultivated in gardens 
at Pekin and other places, and, 
although closely resembling 8. 
sorbifolia and S$. Lindleyana, 
it is readily distinguished by 
the characters given in the 
above key to the species. The 
leaves are quite hairless, and 
the plant forms a shrib 7 ft. to 
12 ft. ligh. WW. LG. Hewareyr. 

[The specimen from which 
the annexed cnpraving was pre- 
pared came from Mr, Stevens's 
garden at Byficct, which con- 
tains a fine cellection of such 
Plants. | 


main 


The Athole Woods.— 
The report of the recent excur- 
sion, of the Scottish Arboricul- 
tural Somety to these woods 
brings before the public many 
facts interesting to students of 
foreatry. 1. At Little Dunkeld 
the Corsican Pine has far 
outstripped in growth the na- 
tive Scotch Pine, ®% In the 
Ladywell nursery experiments 
are being made im rearing 
£0 a considerable size the Picea Nordmannia under the shelter of 
other trees. Hitherto considerable drtiicuity has been found m 
raising this tree In open situations, as when put out young it is liable 
to be killed down by frosts, and attacked by vermin. 3. Cropa of 
Larch are not found to succeed well after previous crops of coniferous 
trees Of any kind. 4. The bark of the Hemlock Spruce (Abies cana- 
densis}, a fine specimen of which was pointed out near the Hermitage 
Britige, givthing 10 ft., with a height of 80 it., is in America exten- 
sively used for tanuing purposes. Its market price is abont 15s. per 
ton, as against from £5 to £6 for Oak bark. The area of country 
producing this bark in America was stated to be over 10,000,000 
acres, With an abundance of raw hides always available, this in- 
dustry must very geriously affect the leather trade in our own 
country. §. Some of the finest Scotch Pines were found growing 
upen a gravelly soil, which afforded them thorough drainage, and at 
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the age of 150 years they were seen to be stillin good health, with 
clean bark, and covered with the lizard-like scales belonging to the 
indigenous Seotech Fir 6. On the banks of the Tuy, m an open 
clade, a fine specimen of the Silver Fir (Pices ‘pectinata) waa seen, 
which hac attained a heiht of 112 ft, and measured 14 ft. 6m. In 
circumference af 5 ft, from the ground, and at New House Bank 
a Larch was pointed onfi measuring 18 ft. 10 in, in circumference 
near the ground, and rising with a straight, clean, taperimg stem to 
the heicht of 120 ft. This is supposed fo be the finest specimen of 
Laria europxs in the country.—A. J. 5. 


WOODLAND LAWNS AND WOOD RIDES. 


TE beet time in the whole year for sowing Grass seeds, whether 
for the formation of lawna and meadows, for wood rides, or for 
vecently-cleared and open spaces in woodlands, whieh are either to 
be mown or to furnish cover for game, is from about the last week in 
Anonet to the middle of September, Later antumn sowings are, 
darmg mild winters, frequently attacked by slugs, so that spring 
patchmg becoines necessary ; and during very wet or unusually severe 
winters some of the more tencler (trasses perish before they get well 
established, The proper preparation of land for layitig down is good 
ancl clean cultivation, a thorough pnlyerisation, a avin sot on: aah a 
tine surface. WA aol tolerably light aud loamy, and also rich in vege- 
table matters, may be laid down to pasture without much trouble: but 
sqine of the clay aoils, m conaequence of the small quantities of vege- 
table matter contamed in tlem, are with diffenliy turned into pastures, 
though when once fairly established they exceed in value those upon 
lizhter lands, 

In selecting land for laying down, one of the first considerations 
should be thorough drainage, 23 without this the best kinds of Grasses 
will not establish themselves npon retentive soils. Wherever the 
Marsh Bent Grass (Agrostis alba), the Floating Mearlow Grass (Poa 
fluitans}, and the Reed Meadow Graas (Poa aquatica) flourish, tnere 
we nay conclude that the soil contains too much moisture, 


Before selecting seeds for any land the nature of the soil should 


be ascertained by careful observation, or if necessary by analysis. 
The three classes of ight, medium, aud heavy are those cotamonly 
accepted by seedsmen aa the bases of their calculations in selecting 
suitable sceds, and by allowing a proper quantity for 1 medinm scil, 
and adding about 15 per cent. for heavy, or subtracting nearly the 
same quantity for light lands, a fair estimation of the quantity of 
seed required per acre for any kind of soil may be arrived at. Por 
permanent pastures about 2? bushels of the Grase seed and from 101b. 
to 127b, of mixed Clovers per acre ave commonly recommended. But 
the quantity of sceds should in all cascs be estimated by weight and 
not by measure; for the heavier the seed the better its quality 
aud the lesa per acre will be required... Seads relatively licht are 
comparatively worthless, aa they contain a large percentage of an 
unproductive kind, Grass seeds vary greatly in weight from about 
Sib. to apwarda of 40 Tb. per bushel, 

The advantages of having lanc well prepared are nimerous. Grasa 
seeds require to be covered very lightly, and if Just placed under 
the soil the less the depth the better, A far greater uvimber of 
them will germinate ata depth of } in, than at any greater depth, 
it being generally found that the number decreases with the depth 
of sowing, and living plants disappear altogether after about 2 in. 

Where land is to be laid down with a mixture of Grasses and 
Clover secda, these arc better sown separately, or well mixed and 
ran upon the land with the seed-barrow, Choose a dry and calm 
day, auc finish up the operation with one turn of the harrows or 
the rolicr, aa the teximre of the land happens to be close and heavy 
er loose and light. Where the seeds are sown without a corn crop 
of any kind, the heavy roller may be aclvantageously used when 


they are about 3 in. hich. New-formed pastures are better mown . 


the firet year, and for this purpoge sharp scythes should be placed 
im the hands of expert workmen, otherwise some of the finer Grasses 
will be torn up by the roots. When grazed, turn on cattle and not 
sheep, and avotd treading during very wet or frosty weather. Wher- 
ever it becomes necessary to patch the pasture or to apply renovating 
scods, apply a little compoat at the same tine, and well brush or drag 
and roll the lanc. 
In selecting seeds for permanent pastnres, eifiler as meadows, 
lawns, wodd-rides, &e., those should be chosen which have been 
‘found by expericnce to be beat suited to the particnlar purpose in 
view. Thus, upon meadow land, an carly and continuous supply of 
herbage of good quality thronghout the summer is the main con- 
sideration; upon lawns, fineness of herbage and compactness. of 
surface ; and upon wood-rides, firmuess. . For medinm soils of. good 
quality E have found the following the most useful mixture: 
Meadow Fescue, Red Feescue, Darnel-leaved Fescue, Timothy, Per- 
‘ennial Red, and Smooth-stalked Meadow—l ib. of each; Meadow 
Foxtail, Sweet-scented Vernal, Crested Dog’s-tail, Sheep's Fesene, 


but abaclutely useless for the purpose intended. 


‘that will inevitably cause the. . Ch 
‘unable to see that the earth can no more gustain two plants where. 


Rough-stalked Meadow, and “Alsyke—2 Ib,’of each ; Round Cocka- 
foot, Hard Fescue, Perennial Ray, and Yellow Trefoil—3 Ib. of 
each; Evergreen Rye, ae Kye, and Wild White Clover—4 Ib. 
of each, or 42 lb. in all. - By adding to or taking from the quan- 
tities in the foregoing list according to the character of the soil, a 
good thick sward may be obtained, 

For plantation roads, where a firm unyielding eward is required, 
take the following mixture :—Timothy, tall Fescue, meadow Foxtail, 
and hard Fescue, 2 lb, of each ; rough Cocksioot and smooth-stalked. 
Meadow, 31b. of cach; sweet-scented Vernal and rough-stalked 
Meadow, 4 1b. of each; and of wood Meadow, 7 lb., or 22 ib, alto- 

ether, 

: Sometimes it ia found expedient to lay down for a time portions of 
land which have been cleared ont in the mutst of the woodlands, and 
during a ride or ramble nothing is more enjoyable than a sight of the: 
fresh turf of such a woodland lawn completely shnt in on all sides. 
by tall trees. Here the secds must be suited to the nature of the 
cover. Where this is light the following proportions may be used: 
Sweet-scented Vernal, Meadow Fesene, Timothy, and Wood Millet, 
1 Ib. of each ; Hard Fescue, Wood Meadow, Rough-stalked Meadow, 
Giant Birdsfoot Tyrefoil, 2 Yb. of each; Perennial Red and Wild 
White, 3 1b. of each; White Duteh, 4 1b. ; Oocksfoot and Evergreen. 
Rye, 6 1b, of cach; and Perennial Ray, 8 Ib., or in all 42 1b. Where 
the cover is denser select of Creeping, Bent, Timothy, and Soft. 
Meadow Grass, 1 Ib, each; Tufted Hair, Rough-stalked Meadow, 
Wood Meadow, Evergreen or Hudson's Bay, Wood Millet, Giant 
Birdsfoot Trefoil, and Tall Meaclow Feseue, 2 lb. each ; Giant Brome- 
and Wood Fescne, 3Ib. each; Fibrous Oat, 41b.: and Cocksfoof,. 
6lb., or in all 33 Ih. The foregoing mixtures will also form good 
cover for game. A. J, Borrnows. 

Pluckicy, Kent, 


SOIL EXHAUSTION BY TREE ROOTS. 


With plants of any description that in a comparatively short space: 
of time arrive at maturity, as, for instance, the various cropa which. 
attain their full growth in a single season, any deficiency. of the nu- 
triment requisite to their sustenance hecomes soon apparent; whether 
it results from an absenee in sufficient quantity of the elciments 
essential to assist In building up their structure, or through an excess. 
in the mumnbers which ocenpy the ground, the effects alike generally 

are geen at once, or rather [ might say, the skilful cultivator has a. 
knowledge of their needs, and is mindful beforehand to provide the 
necessary food and to see that the ground 1s not ocenpied by a greater 
amnonnit of plants than it can fairly support. ‘fhe soundness of this 
practice 1s so fully understood and acted upon that unless in the case: 
ot the most negligent cultivators it is now unusual to see a contrary 
course pursued, even with the commonest culinary vegetable, ‘The: 
same holds good in the case of the majority of cultivated plants that 

are longer in attaining maturity, or that keep on for a number: 
of years yielding an annual produce, but to this there is one notable- 
exception, and that ts hardy trees, both those that are evergreen and 
those that are deciduous. J am not alluding to the management of 

treea grown for the production of timber, though with them the 

struggle for existences, consequent upon thinning.being too long de- 

ferred, often inflicts permanent and irreparable injury; but I speak ef 
those that are allowed to exist in pleasure grounds and other poal- 
tions about dwellings and gardens mostly middle size in extent, 

whether intended as shelter belts, sereens, or standing in the 
prounds for the effect which they produce. I feel.no hesitation in. 
saying that in the preater portion ot places of the description referred. 
to the treea are allowed to remain in a state, the result of which is to 
completely defeat the object in. view. One would suppose 

ii was tnnecessary to point to the fact that for the pur-- 
pose oof «a acreen at a comparatively short distance in: 
grounds of the character I am referring to, it is essential to have 
the trees thus employed well furnished with their full complement 
of branches down to the ground ; instead of this, however, they are 

too often allowed to remain with their reots engaged in a life and. 
death effort to extract. the requisite food and water from the soil. 
which, through having had to feed three times the number it was. 
capable of anstalning, im the end becomes so exhausted that the 

whole of the lower branches perish and become not alone unsightly: 
And if we came ta- 
the internal part of the srounds, where this very common course ts. 


followed, the condition of the trees Is usually much the same as that 


of those on the onter portion, often not showing a single fairly-grown. 
example that gives promise of continuing in a healthy state to any- 


thing approaching its-aliotted time ;.such trees, owing-to their posi- 
tion, are often held.in high estimation by their owners, who, by their 


unwillinguiess te part..with. any, allow them to. ramain-in.a state 
destruction of: the whole, . They seem. 
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ous requires all the nutriment present than it can feed two animals 
confined on a space only large enough for one. The two cases are 
analogous ; but trees do not show thé positive effects of starvation 
so soon ad animala do, ‘There can be no question that hali of any 
given nunber of trees, éspecially when occupying positions from 
which they can ill be spared, are greatly to be preferred to double 
the quantity existing under conditions wherein their food require- 
menta are so far insufficient aa te lead to their gradual but certain 
destruction. ~ ba . : 

Nothing lesa than sufficient room for the branches of a tree from 
jnfancy, and 4 corresponding space of ground unoccupied by the roots 
of other trees, can secure a healthy condition for the full period of its 
existence, yet it is surprising the efforts which trees are capable of 
making in order to repair the injuries which they have suffered when 
the causes by which they have been affected are removed, and in 
most cases, even where they give unmistakable signs of suffering 
from insufficient food through over-érowding. If the number be re- 
duced so as to afford those remaining a chance of succeeding, they 
very soon show the benefit done them; and by this means, which 
rarely fails, unless in cages in which decay has gone too far, large 
numbers of trees that have pot past their best would be so far invi- 
gorated as to attain and keep tm fair condition for many years, It 
should not be forgotten that of trees in pleasure grounds, such as 
thoge under congideration, 2 great portion have their roots wholly in 
earth the stirfacé of which is kept continuously mown without any- 
thing to counterbalance the impoverishing effects unt the whole 1s 
48 poor as itis possible for it to become, and with no opportunity of 
much being done that would strengthen their reots; if they, ia 
addition gecupy the ground in too close proximity to each other, 
the evil is very much intensified, 

Whereé shrubs are grown over the roots of the trees new soil and 
manure li quantities sufficient to afford a pood deal of assistance can 
be and frequently are applied with considerable effect, but the shrubs 
with their roots near the top are fhe first to take advantage of the 
Ianure and derive the greater benetit, especially in the case of many 
species of deciduous trees, Itisto enough yet judicious thinning 
that f would point as the most effectual means for the preservation 
of trees in the places I have alluded to. The subject is worth con- 
sideration, By a sufficient expenditure, well laid out, a garden can 
be made satisfactory, so far ag the ground and the shrubs go, but as 
for trees Jarze and old enough to give character to a place, no possible 
outlay can do more than produce comparatively feeble results. 

T, Barxgs. 





THE COTONEASTERS., 


THESE consist of a goodly aumber of hardy evergreen, sub-evergreen, 
and deciduous low-growing trees and shrubs very diverse in general 
appearance. They are found distributed over Europe, Asia, and 
America; and several of the species have been long cultivated in 
tis country, and are still extensively ased in the adornment of our 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. Few shrubs or trees adapt them- 
welves with greater facility to almost every variety of soil, if dry: 
and they are found to thrive in poor, gravelly, or sandy ground where 
it would be difficult to induce other plants‘of their character to grow. 
Though most of the sorts are perfectly hardy, they should always 
be Planted in aituations sheltered from the full force of violent 
winds, a) See 

Frigid Cotonsaster (C. frigida}.—This is a sub-evergreen, 
or in mild winters and sheltered localities an evergreen tree, of about 
20 ft. in height, indizenons to high mountains in “Norther Nepal, 
from whence it was first introduced into this country in 18%. ‘The 
leaves are of an elliptic form, tipped with a.small spine, crenulated, 
of a dark shining green on the upper surface, and Lighter below. 
Tre. branchlets and under sides of the leaves are covered with a 
‘minute wool when young. The flowers are pure white, and sinall 
individually, bot being produced very abundantly m terminal 
panicles, they produce a fine elfect when in perfection, which is 
usually early in May, The small bricht-crimson berries which 
succeed the blossoms are ripe in September, and hang on the tree 
till winter and sometimes till spring. Iisa vigorous-:rowing, very 
-hardy tree, and from its fine foliage and showy flowers ail fit, 
very desirable for planting either in groups, or singly in parks, 
Shrubberies, or the margins of woods, . 

Allied Cotoneaster (C, affinis). —So named from its close 
affinity to C. frigida, of which some regard it as merely a variety. 
Tt is a sub-evergreen or evergreen tree of from 14 ft. to 20 ft, im 
height, introduced from Chittagong, Nepal, in 1928. Theleaves are 
‘ovate, tipped with a emall spine, bright green above, and weelly 
beneath, The flowers and fruit are almost identical with the pre- 
«ceding species, appearing about the same time, the berries hanging 
on the tree, and -being very ornamental many months after ripening, 
it 19 an exceedingly interesting tre¢, well worthy of attention on the 
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part of those engaged in decorative planting, its distinct appearance 
wiving quite 2 character te groupa of low-growing treed or tall 
shrubs. 


Simon’s Cotoneaster (C, Simongi},—This 1s a sub-evergreen 
shrub of from 5 ft. to $f. in height, introduced from Khasya, 1p 
Nepal, in 1850, ‘The leaves are oblong acute, dark green above, 
lighter beneath, ‘he flowers are white, appearing in May. They 
are followed by a plentiful crop of bright scarlet berries, whieh ripen 
in September, and remain on the branches during the greater part of 
the winter, It is a remarkably hardy ornamental shrub, certainly 
oue of the most attractive of the genus, in most seasons truly ever- 
ireen ; and not only effective in the open shrubbery, but very suitable 
or covering walls or house fronts—ita beautiful scarlet berries 
rivalling in beauty those of the well-known Pyracantha, It is also 
found to make a neat, close garden-hedge, standing the knrfe well— 
3 purpose for which it might be, with advantage, more extensively 
used, . 

Small-leavyed Cotoneaster (C. microphyila). — This ts 4 
prostrate evergreen shrub, with long wiry stems, spreading over oa 
feet when allowed full scope, but seldom rising above 2 ft, or 3 ft, it 
ia a native of Nepal, where it is found on the rocky slopes cf moun- 
tains, Tt was introduced in 1824. The leavea are small, oblong, of 
a thick leathery texture, dark green above, and shghtly pubescent 
beneath, The flowers are white, similar in appearance to those of 
the Hawthorn ; they appear in May or June, and are succeeded by 
scarlet berries, which ripen in August, and remain on all the winter. 
Apart from its value for planting as a single specimen on a lawn, 
where if soon forms a compact, cushion-like specimen, it 1s one of 
the moat uscful of plants for a low wall, the dense fullfoliage, twiggy 
branches, and bright berries in winter rendering it a very pleasing 
object. Ibis, moreover, a valuable rockery plant, and may be tntro- 
duced with the best effect info any situation where a traihng ever- 
green shrub is desirable. 


Thyme-leaved Cotoneaster (C, thymifolta}. — Ancther 
prostrate everaon species from Nepal, from whence if was first 
sent home by Dr. Royle in 1850. The leaves are much smaller than 
those of microphylla, about 4 in. long, obovate-chlong mm form, 
shining dark green above, ancl silvery white beneath, The flowers 
are small, pinkish, appearing in Miay, and followed by bright crimson 
berries, ripe in August. This isa very beanttful little shrnb, per- 
fectly hardy, and admirably suited for planting on rockeries. It 
might be utilised ag an edging in the flower garden, agit has all the 
closeness of habit which renders the dwarf box so useful, with an ap- 
pearance quite distinet from, and equally haudsome with, that well- 
known plant.—‘* The Gardener.” 





Protection of Wood from BRot-—In Laxdswirthschaft unet 
fadustrie, Herr K. Pletacher, of Gonobitz, thus describes bis acci- 
dental discovery of a Means of preserving wood from rottmg. Four 
years ago he set about making a preparation of coal-far and ashes 
for the purpose of driving away ground teas and beetles from his 
garden, Just as he had mixed the materials together he was called 
away from his work, aud, on returning, found to his surprise that, 
instead of tar in the ashes, there was a kind of woody texture in i1g 
place. Astonished at the transformation, he tried the experiment 
over and over again, and invariably with the same result. Just about 
this time he had oecasion to refloor an outdoor room, where the 
boards came into almost immediate contact with the ground, and 
took the opportunity of testing the preservative effects of this mix- 
ture by.smearing the under side of the planks with coal-tar, and 
sprinkling them liberally with ashes, a thin layer of which latter was 
also sifted over the ground, The procedure proved eminently sue- 
eesatul, for the floor is still in perfectly rood condition, and not im 
the least attacked by fungus growth, while on all previous occasious, 
though laid down in equally good material, it had always required 
constant repair ina very few months’ time, and was generally 
thoroughly rotten in less than two years. Herr Fleischer has since 
tried the same appheation on the woodwork of hotbeds and forcing- 
houses with equally satisiactory resulta. 

Kiastic Waterproof Cement for Protectiug 
Wounds on Trees.—Take one quart of fne North Carolina 
far anid boil it slowly three or four hours, Add to the hoiling tar 
408. uf. tatlow and 1 lb. of beeswax, and stir till well mixed, then 
remove the veasel from the fire and aiar till the contents begin ta 
thicken, Have ready 1 Vb. of dvy and sifted clay, and stir it 
thoroughly vutil you can stir no longer, Inu warm weather this 
cement is soft enough to be easily spread with the point of a knife, 
When applied te wounds on trees it completely excludes moisture, 
does not harden or crack or seale off, yields to the new growth, and 
can at‘any time in moderately warm weather be pressed by the 
finger inte the corners and crevices of the wonnd which may be un- 
covered. tured Mew Forker, 
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PLATE GXGOVIE. 


ROskE JEAN DUCHER 
Drawn by the late Alr, NOLL HUATPHREYS, 


JEAN Docuer, the subject of the accompanying plate, may be said 
to be a representative Tea-scented Rose, both in form and colour, 
The fortunate raiser of this variety was Madame Dacher, of Lyons, 
nul it was first introvliced into England im the antammn of 1574. It 
is described in ‘‘The Rose Garden” as follows: ‘‘ Growth very 
vigorous, flowera large, full, and globular; eolour salmon-yellow, 
shaded with peach; a very hardy vanety, succeeding well out-of- 
doors, and producing magnificent blooms under glass,” As regards 
colour, the flowers vary considerably, and are ofteu of a fine meh 
upricot with creamy etees, and this phase of the flower is by no 
means the least beautiful. No garden now-a-days could be considered 
well or judiciously planted uniegs it contained at least a small selection 
of ‘Tea-seanted Roses. Although the finer sorts may not srow and 
flawer in petfection in cold, wet districts, Gloire de Dijon, Safrano, 
Sombreuil, Madame Berard, and perhaps hali-a-dozen others as hardy 
but less beautiful, may be planted in company with and treated sim- 
lavly to the Hybrid Perpetuals and other hardy Roses. The majority 
of Tea Roses should, however, have the protection of a wall with a 
south, east, or west aspect, aad we faney they not only look better 
but thrive better planted 1 ft. from. the wall and trained imto the 
form of dwarf bushes than when nailed to the wall. Tea-scented 
Roses revel in warmth and moisture when properly applied, and 
thetr beauty aud fragrance are so bewitching that they are quite 
worth planting cut under class, Tf, too, they can have a house to 
themselves so minch the better, ag then the Kind of treatinent neces- 
sary to their highest development can be followed ont without fear 
of injury to other plants. This, however, is not always convenient 
antl there are many kinds wich clo not absolutely require it, trene- 
rally speaking, the free-growing varieties may be introduced into the 
stove, greenhouse, or conservatory, where they grow and flower well 
whether planted ont or kepi m pots, AL W. Pav, 
Patterns Cross. 


TEA ROSES IN POTS. 


Tae Tea varieties of loses that have been out-of-doors sice spring, 
and which are Intended to open their buds under class, when taken 
indoors must not have any allowed te remain on them that are likely 
to open sooner than they are wanted. The flowers of the Tea sorts 
come on very quickly after they are onee formed, but the pinching 
off must be done with discretion ; if must not be continued too long, 
ov the fowers will be necessarily late, The kind of weather which 
we get through the autumn will toa considerable extent determine 
the treatment which the plants need in the above matter, the object 
with them being to furnish flowers so as to fill up the gap that oceurs 
between the latest blooms produced by the Tea vanieties on open 
walls and the first that come In from forced plants. They should 
not be housed sooncr than the weather renders protection necessary, 
but they cught not to have the seal too much saturated by ram; if 
they conld have a few looselghts placed temporarily over them they 
would keep them right and render 16 unnecessary to take them 
indoors, unless there was danger of their suiferme from frost. Gn 
the appearance of mildew or aphides, means should at once be taken 
to destroy them, as whatever injures the foliage reduces the blooming 
capabilities of the plants accordingly. Roses in pots intended for 
forcing should also be kept quite clear from the pests Just named, 
and they should not be allowed to have the soil soured by too much 
water, Hardy planta when in pota will not bear without injury the 
soaking froin rain that they can withstand when thei roots have 
free scope in the open ground. Where Roses are looked for regu- 
larly—and there is no time of the year at which they are more accept- 
able than late in the auturin, when Bowera are scarcec—there should 
always be a good piece of wall planted with the stronger-growing 
Teas, I prefer a south-west or west aspect for the purpose: under 
auch conditions, where the plauta are attended to with water in 
summer and kept free from insects and mildew, with the protection 
of afew mats or canvas on frosty nights, a supply of flowers can 
often be kept up in moderately favourable localities until near the 
close of the year, and the trouble ts far less than that which is fre- 
quently taken with plants that give a much less return, In houses 
in which more or lesa of the Roses are planted out, they are often, 
after their blooming season is over, left fora time to almost take 
their chance ; but when the foliage is allowed to become a prey to 
mildew and inacets it is ao much the sooner rendered useless to the 
plants, through which they are correspondingly weakened, whereas 
if a little labour is bestowed upon them they will amply oy it. 
T, Baines, 


GARDEN ROSES AT CHESHUNT. 


‘Wei, what are they? May not all good Roses be called garden 
Roses?" By no means, if we take them with regard to their capa- 
bility to fulfil the object for which ninety-nine people ont of a hun- 
dred who vrow Roses want them, and who, although fully capable 
of appreciating the beauty of the splendid flowers of which exhibi- 
tion stands are made up, yet cannot alford to cultivate varieties that 
are indifferent growers, or so shy in flowering, thal each individual 
tree or bush will not iu many cases produce half-a-dozen presentable 
flowers for even ordinary cut purposes ina season. It is for want 
of understanding, or in forgetfulness of this, despite all that haa 
been said on the subject, that so much disappointment is experienced 
by the many who, pencil and note-book in hand, are ever to be met 
with at an exhibition of Roses, taking down the names of the most 
perfect flowers there to bo seen, generally without the sligittest 
thought aa to the vigorous coustitution or otherwise of the plants 
that have produced them. There is, too, another matter of equal 
importance to those who cultivate Koses as they do other garden 
flowers, and that is, their continuity of blooming for as great a 
length of time as the season wil! permit; for the handful of half- 
open buds that may be daily gathered im the later part of the summer, 
although in many cases inferior to those tliat have preecded them in 
the height of the Kose season, are nevertheless often more prized. 
With a view to seeing the kinds that maintain this late-fowering 
habit during the present exceptional season, I went in the last weel 
of August to lock at the Cheshunt collection, and the following few 
notes are the result of my visit: 

Amongst hybrid Perpetuals, Sultan of Zanzibar, dark maroon, 
flushed with scarlet, still retains its character as one of the freest 
of the free antumn bloomers, full of flowers and bids in ail stages. 
Prince Arthur, deep crimson, was full of lowers and buds. J, Stuart 
Mill, bright red, one of the best. Duke of Connaught, Sery crim- 
son, one of the best for all seasons early and late; a great favourite 
with the growers for market. Mrs. Laxton, rosy-cTimsen, Very 
bright; extremely free flowerer; late. Schwartz's new Rose— 
A, K, Williams — let owt last year, reddish-crimson (a Horace 
Vernet formed flower when that fine Rose is at its beat), another of 
the most persistent late-bloomers, John Bright keeps well up te its 
character, and even at this advanced season the quantities of plow- 
ing crimson flowers which it carries make tt conspicuous amongst 
its neighbours for some distance. Jean Liabaud, another bright 
crimson shaded with violet, is better now than in the earlier part of 
the summer: it fs in the way of Abel Carriére, but not quite se 
strong a grower; the latter is also one that may be included im a 
select List of late bloomers. Beauty of Waltham, rosy-erimson, 
auother of the best, ig ful] of flowerg and buds. Madame Lacharme, 
ig oue of the few whiter Roses that keep on flowering late. Camille 
Bernardin, light reddish-crimaon, equally as good as an autumm 
bloomer as ib ig in summer, Boule cde Neige, a grand oli pure 
white Rose, which im form and habit of flowering may be set dowm 
as an exaggerated Aimée Vibert, and forms a splendid bash covered: 
late with fowers. Dr. Andry, bright red. La France, full of towers: 
and advancing buds, with its foliage still fresh and green when grown 
on the Dog Rose, but completely over-worked on the Manetti, which. 
to a considerable extent eee good in its similarly affecting other 
sorts. ‘Sohn Hopper, another old favourite and one of the best of 
late flowerers, Glory of Cheshunt, dark velvety-crimson, a new 
Bose not yet sent out; evidently one of the most continuous and 
late bloomers; it is all but evergreen, an immensely strong grower, 
forming a stout dense bush as stroug as the free-growing Réve d'Or, 
as shown by the parent plant raised from seed four years ago, 
and whichis growing beside a very vigorous bush of Reve d'Or, 
Duke of Teck, also a new variety not yet sent ont, a fine constitu- 
tioned Rose, almost as strong a grower as the preceding ; mn colour 
itis the nearest approach to scarlet, and haa all the appearance of 
keeping on blooming to the end of the season. Independent of 
what these two Roses may prove to be aa exhibition Kinds, it is 
evident they are acquisitions as garden Roses. The above, although. 
not by any means exhausting the list of late fowerers, stand out. 
conspicuously in the immense collection at Cheshunt as the best. 
Their foliage ig ample and strong, te the attacks of mildew 
very much betier than the weak-growing kinds. Respecting mul- 
dew I may heve observe that the present season Is quite an excep- 
tion aa to the absence of that parasite, giving undoubted evidence 
that when It spreads toa great extent, as usual in dry summers,. 
it ig in a great measure attributable to the insufficiency of moisture 
at the roots. 


In the Tea varieties, which are the best of antumno bloomers, the. 
following are amongst the strongest-growingfree-flowering kinds that. 
will in a single season form a stout bush capable of producing flowers 
in gnautity Jean Ducher, (see annexed illustration); Perle des Jar- 
ding, straw colour; Marie Yan Houtte, yellowish-white flushed with 
rose; Anna Ollivier, rose-tinted flesh; Madame Camille, salmon- 
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tinted pmk ; Catherine Mérmet, flesh colour; Madame Viillermoz, 
creamy white. | 

I noticed here an interesting aport from Baroness Rothechild, pure 
white, a counterpart in colour of Mabel Morrison, but a full Hose, 
whereas Mabel Morrison, as I have seen it, has not more than half 
the requisite number of petals. The Victor Verdier class of Roses, 
of which Captain Christy may be taken as an example, will not grow 
af allin the Cheshunt soil, and in a good many other places in such 
& cold aeason aa this, 

The work of budding Roses in the Cheshunt Nurseries is no slight 
affair; twelve men and as many boys tying bave been engaged in 
the operation all through the season. A quarter of a million stocka 
of various hetghta and kinds were this year planted, and with the 
exception of those that have failed to grow have been budeed, 
amongst them the seedling Brier, of which there are 30,900. The 
way tis stock is operated upon may interest the uninitiated. The 
budders are preceded by boys who scrape away the soil bclow the 
eollar of the planta to the depth of some 2 in., and it is in this 
amooth upper portion of the root that the bads are inserted, The 
advantage of this stock, not alone for Ica varieties, but for the great 
majority of Hybrid Perpetuals, ig evident, as from the first it is well 
furnished with plenty of feeding fibres near home, enabling it at 
once to fully sustain the Rose worked upon it {so different from the 
half rooted standard atocks), and from the same cause it is much 
better able to bear transplanting with little check, 

T, BAINES, 


GARDENING FOR THE WEEK, 


Flower Garden, 


Auriculas.—Some complain of logses amongst their plants this 
year. Ifthe plants were out of doors no doubt the drenching rains 
wold ret the roots, but no Aurieula fancier would trust his plants 
out of doors in such a seasou as this. Under glass the greatest pest 
to them ig green fly, and itis astonishing how soon this insect will 
spread over a frame and destroy the plants, We were nearly losing 
some valuable planta from this cause alone this year; the pest spread 
over the under aides of the leaves so much that they were nearly 
covered with them, Whenever a trace of sreen fly is scen it ought 
to be deatroyed at once. Water should now be carefully adminis- 
tered ; no plants should receive any unless they are actually rather 
dry atthe roots; the woolly aplis that attacks the roofs will he 
likely to appear on plants that have become rather checked from 
lack of root moisture, and the necessity of keeping all the plants 
rather dry at the roots will further enecourave the pest. Lose no 
time in shaking all the so1l from the roots and mashing them well 
with soapy water, afterwards washing them with clean water. Itis 
easily destroyed. 

Carnations and Picotees.—Layering if not yet done should 
now be finished as acon as possible. There have been great losses 
amongst the plants this year. Weak growers have succumbed al- 
together to the inclemency of the weather, and I hear of some culti- 
vators who have nearly lost their entire collection of all sorts. It is 
very desirable that seedling raisers should save their seeds from 

lants with strong constitutions as well as from these that have the 

nest fowers. Quality in the flowers is of great importance, but 
this is of little use if the plants cannot be kept in good health, The 
old yellow ground Picotees were of such weak constitutions that it 
wae almost impossible to retain them m collections from this canse, 
Now we have the new strain introduced by Mr, Turner, of Slough, 
possessing higher points of excellence than have yet been attained in 
tie flowers, whilst as regards constitution it 1s as goorl as that of the 
border Cloves. 

Pinks.—See that the plants raised from pipings in boxes are now 
planted out ina warm position, allowing about 4 in. between each 
plant. The Pink in ita young state likes a fine sandy sotl, and in 
plantmg press it rather firmly round the roots, We had much 
diffenlty in getting good pipings this year, and have taken the 
old plants ont of their beds and replanted them; to plant ont 
again in their permanent posttion early in October. 


Hollyhoeks,—wNo further instructions ate wanted as to culture 
than those given afew weeks ago, The lute damp weather caused 
the Howers to decay almost as soon as they opened ; if these ave not 
removed af once they are unsightly, Cuttings of scarce varieties 
may be put in as soon as they can be obtained, either as eyes from 
side branches or shoots from the base of the plants. Seedlings may 

at be planted ont to bloom next year. Usually late plants, if fairly 
well established, stand the winter better than those that are too 


strong, 





Pangsies.—These are now being much sought after, and they: 


well deserve all the attention which they receive, See thata goodly 


supply of cuttings is put in, so that there may be a good reserve of 
them retained in boxes under glass. We lost two-thirds of our 
named varieties last winter from wet and frost combined. If the 
plauts are not required to make good boxes in winter, there are 
always plenty of lesa fortunate neighbours glad to accept them. 


Polyanthuses.—The plants that were potted from the open 
ground a fortnight ago are now making plenty of new roots round 
the collar, and this cannet happen without a corresponcling ftop- 
growth. All they require now is a good supply of water at the 
roots, and keeping the leaves clear of green fly and red spider. 


Hardy Cypripediums.—tThe leaves and stems of these 
plants have mostly died down now, and when this happens growers 
are sometimes recommentied to dry them off, which is often another 
nate for killing them, The beautiful ©, spectabile is not Lkely to 
be dvied off jn a wild state, and why shoald it undergo that process 
under culture? I plant some species of Aloss over the surface, and 
this 1g kept green and growing ; the soil is always moist, but not so 
nich $0 mt winter as itis during the anmuner mouths. Itis unwise 
to repot them just yet—rather delay recpottmy until after the 
shortest day is past, Merely keep the plants cool and moist at 
present,—J. Dovel.as, 

Indoor Fruit. 

Vines.—Early Vines that are to be started into growth im No- 
vember ought now to le at rest, a eondition which will be more 
effectually induced by early pruning ; at the same time, such prun- 
ing ought not to be done fill the wood is hard and brown, and 
the foliage manifests a disposition to cre off naturally. Ji the 
hbarders require any renovalion, now is the time when such work 
should be done, amd outswle borders should be etther thatched, 
covered with shutters or lights, in order te throw off rain and 
prevent the roota from getting chilled. Inside borders, which are 
always preferable for carly or late Grapes, must net, even though 
the Vmes are at rest, be allowed to get suittiently dry for the 
soll to crack, but for a time the horder may acvantageously be 
kept on the drier side of a medium state of moisture. Pot Vines 
intended for early forcing should now have full exposure to the 
atmosphere, A south wall, on which the canes can be tacked, 13 
the best position for them, and heavy rains can be warded off the 

ots by placing slates or tiles over them, but avoid over-dryness. 
tig stall cold, aunless, and wet, and Grapes that are fully ripe 
require as much attention with respect to the removal of bad berries 
az is uanally the case in November. Uuder the circumstances, fire- 
heat and air, on every favourable occasion, are the best aids to 
geod preservation. If ever the weather ceigns to be favourable 
again, dispense with fire-heat at once, and give all the air possible. 
Constant fire-heat jg still an absolute necessity in order to ensure 
ripeness in late Grapes before the end of this month. ikeep the 
laterals thin, to allow all the licht possible to play on the fruit, for 
without it perfect colonr is unattamable, particularly in the case of 
AIrs, Pince, Lady Downes, and Gros Colman. 


Pines.--Pot culture of these has at least one great advantage 
over the planting-ont system, viz., that of admitting of a nomber 
of planis of about the same stage of growth beiug arranged in sepa- 
rate compartments and given the treatinent best adapted to any 
particular period of growth ; and at no other time of the year more 
than at present is the separation of plants in the different stages 
necessary. For instance, many Queens have completed their growth, 
and now require to be kept comparatively both cool and dry toa 
ensure thetr showing trait when started in December ; others of the 
same variety are in full growth, and require a free supply of 
humidity and warmth ; whilst those swelling off fruit reqnire special 
treatment, both as fo airmg and watering ; hence the advantage, and 
indeed the necessity, of bemng able to proup the varying srowths in 
separate comparbtmcuts. There ta still so Irttle sunshine that plants 
fruiting must have abundance of artificial heat to induce them to 
swell rapidly. Deformed fruits and improperly developed pips are 
oftener the result of checks received through sluggish srowth than 
from the want of root moisture: at the anme time care should be 
exercised in order that there may be no lack in that respect. The 
bottom heat ought not to he less than $0° or the top heat lower than 
70° on the coldest nights; the closing-up day temperature may reach 
95° with sun heat, Succession plants in free growth, such as those 
that are expeeted to fruit during July and Ancust next year, ought 
to have the same liberal treatment as those swelline off fruit: but 
guard against a weakly crowth—irst, by giving air freely whenever 
the weather is suitable, and next by affording the plants plenty of 
space In the bes. Those that have their pots full of roots and that 
have completed thew growth now require a short season of rest, 
induced by a partial withholding of moisture both at root and top, 
and this, with free ventilation, wtll at the Proper time have the 
desired effect, that is, of causing them to ahow fruit as scon as heat 
amd moisture are renewed, Suckers that were taken from the early 
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summer-iruiting planta will new require repotting in order that the 


roota may get well established im the larger pots before the advent. 


of winter. They require a brisk bottom heat and very little water 
till the roots have started into the new soil; but they may have a 
syringing overhead daily at cloasing-up time. . Shade the planta 
from the direct rays of the ann for s week after repotting. 


Figs,—In most cases the gecond: erep of fruit will now be 


approaching maturity; syriucing must therefore be diseentimued ~ 


and a circulation of warm air constantly kept wp to impart flavour. 
Should sunless weather still continue, fireheat must be applicd, and 
this will enable air to be given night and day. If the borders are 
luside they must not lack moisture, and what water is given must be 
at least of the same temperature as that of the soil—a few degrecs 
warmer would be all the better, Outside borders will need cover- 
ings to throw off heavy rams, No further stopping of shoots will 
now be required ; but after fruiting any coat shoots may be ont 
right out, and this will give the new growths a better chance of 
ripening. Trees in pota that have bcen placed in the open air will 
require probection trom the heavy rains which we are constantiy 
having ; indeed, H such weather continues much longer, they should 
be again placed under cover, 


Peaches and Nectarines.—It will be difficult te get the 
wood of these fully ripened in late houses this season, for the growth 
is both move profuse and more lixuriant than usnal, and this in 
spite of an extra amount of atopping, The ouly way of aiding 
maturity will be as soon as the fruit has all been gathered to cut 
out all ugelesa spray and shoots, tying out the remainder thinly, 
and then to apply artificial warmth, accompanied by a mederate 
amount of yertalation, till the wood begius to get brown and hard; 
the trees may then be gradually inured to bear full exposure. Though 
the fruit is gathered, maide borders mist still receive good sup- 
Phes of water, ancl syringing mmuat be reaumed te keep down insects, 
and so preserve the foliage In a healthy condition till the fruit-buds 
are well developed. See former notes as to the requirements of early 
and succession honges, 


Strawberries.—The dull wet weather which we are still hav- 
ing 1g inducing a strong sappy growth, which will be most difficult to 
Tipen ; henec, sceing that sunshine is so creat a rarity, other steps 
must be taken to attain maturity. First and foremost, the planta 
should have abundant space, In order that ar may play about the 
foliage. The pots should be occasionally lifted, to prevent any roots 
entering the ashes or gravel on which they are placed, which wonld 
mot only cause greater leatace, int clelay the period of their getting 
root-bounid, for until that takes place the maturity of the crowas is 
very problematical, Ags to placing them uniler glasa, very few 
have that convenience ; certainly we lave not, but if we had, this 
18 the kind of season in which we should do so, Keep all rannera 
persistently piiched off, and pull ont weeds as soon as perceived, 
for if left to get large there inust necesagarily, on their removal, be 
a certalu amount of mutilation of surface rootlets. Ji after heavy 
raing auy are water-logged, turn out the plants and rectify the 
drainage, for there can be no healthy root action whilst the planta 
eonfinuc in sucha conditign,—W, VW. 


Kitchen Garden. 


Ix a well-managed kitchen garden whafiis termed the busy season 
extends throughout the year, butif there cver were a slack time it 
would be during the present month, when, for the most part, all 
winter crops have been sown ov planted, anc others, such as Omtons, 
Potatoes, &c., barvested. lus year, however, any apare time will 
need to be utilised im the destruction of weeds which abound in all 
directions, and no wourler, seeime that there have uot been throughout 
the whole spring and suramer six days consecutively of fine weather. 


Tit has, therefore, been impossible to use the hoc for their cdestruc- 


tiou, and though lndweeding ts a slow process, 1f is the only sure 
preventive of an abundant crop of weeds another year or even years, 


and this prospective evil should act a3 an incentives to petrid of them - 


by some means or other ere they seed. All Potatoes of whatever 
kind ought now to be lifted. All ours have been got up, and I 
regret to say that the yield is mot more than hulf of that of last year, 
whilst of most varietics quite two-thirds are diseased, and of the 
following kinds there isnot one sound tuber: Grampian, Rector of 
Woodstock, Blanchard, and Cattell’s Eclipse. Of the following kindz 
there is not a diseased tuber, and consequently these only will he 
grown in quantity nextseagon, viz., Advance, a handsome Kidney of 
fine quality; Sutton’s Magnum Bonum, another excellent late 
Kidney; Viear of Lalehaim, a. blue-skinned fattish-round variety, 
partaking both mform and quality of Paterson’s Victoria, and a 
round seedling sent here for trial by a firm of seed merchants, and 
whichis, in all respects excellent, Thefollowing kinds were but slightly 
discased, vig., Harly Rose, Myatt’s Ashleaf, Schoolimaster, Hmperor,and 
futernational. The Winter Greens and Broccolt planted between the 


rows of Potatoes will now require earthing up. Regarding the © 
utility of this practice there can be no doubt that it is highly 
beneficial, both as a support against wind and as favoring the 


. production of a large. amount. of. stem rootlets,. which. are of tha 


greatest service to the plant. Continue to. plant all ground as it be- 
cones vacant either with Coleworts, Cabbages, or Sprouting Broocoli.. 
If nat yet sown mm sufficient quantity seeds of the following vegeta-. . 
bles should be got in at once, viz,; Chick Castle and Black: Stone 
Turnips, Bath Cos and Hardy Hammersmith Lettuces, Karly French . 
Horn Carrots, Turnip-rooted Radishes, and Winter Spinach.- Thin 
out former aowings aa early aa the seedlings can be handled, and 
keep the surface aol about them open by hoeing whenever the 
ground is suifviontly dry to admit of that bemp done, -August- . 
sown Cauliflower plants ought not to he left in the seed bed. ta. 
become drawn or weakly; a good sturdy plant that will winter 
well can only be ensured by pricking out early. If thea ground.he .. 
ready for them, these that. are intended for wintering under the . 
protection of handhghts may be planted in that position at once, 
and the lights can be put over them any time before there 1a danger 
of injury from frost. Generally we get finer Cauliflowers, and. very 
nearly aa carly, by wiutering the plantsat the foot ef a south weall, 
and planting out as early in March ag the weather will permit. The - 
eald nights, sunless daya, and excessive rainfall are too much for . 
late Peas and French beans; they do not grow a bit, and there-. - 
fore those of the latter in. pota and frames must be pushed on as . 
quickly as possible, and other sowings should be made ta keep up. 
a successional supply, There will not now be much wheeling or 
other traffic likely ta injure walks or paths, and all should therefore 
be made tidy. Box edgings. shonld be clipt, also hedges.and all 
ea vegetable refuse should he removed to the manure heap. 


—2 


Kaztracts from my Diary—September 8 to 14. 


FLOWERS.—Potting afew more Bouvardias. We-arranging plant 
houses, and otherwise putting them in good order. Cutting oub Brier 
auckers, Putting in cuttings of Pelargonium Manglest and Mrs, 
Pollock, Potting Roman Hyacinths, Looking over Pelargoniume 
mn boxes and picking off decayed leaves and flowers. 


Froir.—Gathering Lord Burghley Apples. Sweeping Peach trees 
in houses with a new broom to divest them of leaves. in order ta 
ensure wood ripening, Gathering all ripe Peaches and Nectarines. . 
Lacking over Strawberries and puiling off all ruuners and decayed | 
leaves. Straightening verges of walksin orchards, Gathering King 
of the Pippins, Warner’s King, and Reinette du Canada Apples, and 
Beuarré (Amanla Peara for dessert. Tying aud stopping Melona. 
(rathering Marie Lonige Pears for dessert. - Watering Vine border in 
a house, Cutting out shoots and leaves of Figs to admit light 
and air. 


VaiceTasLes.—Thinning Turnips sown for winter use,’ Sowing 
man crop of Prickly Spmach. Looking over Haigh’s Kidney Potatoes - 
in pits fo see if any are diseased, and removing any that are infected. 
Gathering Scarlet Runners, Radish pods, Onions, &c., for pickling, 
mowing Mustard and Cress. Cultivating ground preparatory to 
planting winter Lettuce. fSoiling Mushroom bed with about 14 in. . 
of loam. Earthingup Celery. ‘Sowing Wood's early frame Radish 
in prepared frame. Turning Onions on beds to dry. Storing Oniong 
awiy in chamber for winter. Cutting off stems of Globe Artichoke 
aud hoemg and clearime ground about them. Preparing soil for 
Mushroom beds.. Sorting Magnum Bonum Potatoes and storing 
away seed, Sprinkling a little lime over Onion beds and cultiva: 
fing ready for planting Cabhages, Dying ‘vunrter Cucumbers. 
Pulling up old Pea haulm and manuring ground for winter | 
digcing,—K, GILuErt?, Buryhley, | 


Coal-ash Walks.—Good, sound, dry walks are a. necessity 
in all garden grounds, in order that the work necessary in them 
may be carried on with comfort duriug all weathers, and although 
their ia nothing hke good ge for walks in pleasure grounds, it 
frequently happens that, from the difficulty of getting gravel in 
quantity withm a reasonable distance, the kitchen sarden walks - 
have to be made of whatever ig moat abundant, After trying all 
sorts of materials in different counties, it was found that nothing’ 
makes a better path than ashes, The way in which we use them is. 
to form Grass verges 1 ft, wide and about 1 ft, deep. In the bot-. 
tom of the walk are put brickbats, stones, or other rubbish, Gn 
these a good layer of clinkers is spread, and broken down tolerably 
fine, when a good coating of sifted coal ashes is spread evenly over 
the surface, and rolled down. These form one of the pleasantest | 
pathe on which to walk, wheel, or cart that it is possible to have. . 
Weeds are not troublesome, for the material has been cleansed by 
passig through the furnace, and if a few seeds blow on to the sur. - 
face and germinate, they can be easily removed,—JamMeEs Gaoom, | 
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ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 
(Continued from p. 171.) 

Planting.— We plant Asparagus both in the spring and 
autumn, The autumn plantings do not succeed in light 
soils ; most of the young shoots die down during the winter, 
and those which resist present but a wretched appearance. 
In cold climates autumn planting meets with but little better 
success, even in the case of dry soils; this is due to the fact 
that Asparagus, being a succulent plant, does not grow in the 
winter like woody-fibred plants, and that it very often rots 
when it is placed in the ground too soon. It is only in 
southern climates that it may be planted in autumn or winter, 
_ Whether you plant in beds or borders, the proper position of each 
stool must be marked off with the measuring Hne and dibber. 
Waving completed this part of the operation, bring a little 
light soil over the part marked, so as to forma little mound aa 
shown at mM mw (fig. 4) of about 2 in, in height, and in the form 
of a flattened sugar-loaf, continuing the operations to the end 
of each line, You next take a stool and spread it ont on the 
‘littl mound, arranging the roots in such a manner that they 
neither touch nor cross each other, covering them up toa depth 
of from 3in. to 4 in. with fine, light soil, Press the sou 
down firmly over the roots so as to bring them close together 
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Fig, §..-Agparacus trenches after planting. 


so that the stool may not be disturbed, as well as to drive out 
ali the air from beneath the soil, and the operation is finished, 
. Ti now only remains for us to fill up.the empty spaces between 
the mounds with earth, smoothing the surface of the bottom of 
each trench with therake level with the line B, as shown in fig, 5, 
thatis tothe depth of 4 in. Fig. 4 shows asection of the beds be- 
fore they are planted, and fig. 5a section of them after the 
_ operation hag been completed, with the exception that the 
stools and mounds are shown while they are really covered 
up by the soil which has been taken from the mounda, where 
they formed an angle on a level with HH (fig. 5). The stools 
consequently are covered up as far as the dotted line B 10. 
that is to say, to the depth of an additional 4 im, including 
the little mounds which have been flattened down by the 
snpericumbent pressure, and are now only from 4m. te 1 im. 
thick. Jor planting under walls on the level surface we dig 
holes of 8 iu. in depth, refillmg with lim. of Hight carth, and 
plant according to the directions given above, fillmg up with 
34 in, to 4 in, of earth. Small mounds are placed round the 
plant so as to attract the humidity of the soil, if 16 18 dry, and on 
the mounds must: be formed others, or the Asparagus beads will 
be too short. Some authors reeommend that the stools should 
be planted as soon as they are pulled up, but this is an error, 
for Asparagus takes root much more readily when if is faded, 
Like all succulent plants it is apt to rot If itis planted when 
quite fresh. It has also been observed that plants sent from 
‘a distance strike root much more easily than those taken from 
-a plantation close by, and produce much better heads. We 
-have ourselves planted on the 1éth of April stools which were 
taken out of the ground on the 20th of the previous Febru- 
ary, and the planis which they produced were in all respects 
Taost satisfactory. 


TREATMENT OF Youna Frants. 


First Year.—The operations to be performed during the 
first year are limited to keeping the Asparagus plantations 
constantly free from weeds, hunting down the Crioceris Aspa- 
Tagi, a3 explained farther on, and placing sticks at the bottom 
of each stool as soon as the stems are 18 in. or 20 in. high. 
For the latter purpose we insert a little stick of wood at 
12 in. or 14 in. from the stool so as to avoid all danger of 
hurting the roots, bending the stick aver until it is in close 
proximity to the shoot we desire to protect. At the pornt 
where the stiek touches the shoot we tie them together with 
a piece of bast or other tying material. This operation is for 
the purpose of preventing the wind from disturbing the stool 
in the soil by shaking the shoot backwards and forwards. 
This precaution is very necessary In localities exposed to high 
wiids, but it is much too often neglected, and the Asparagus 
suffers accordingly, Where Asparagus is grown on a large 
scale, this support is dispeused with, the stool being covered 
up with fresh soil in the month of July. As it often happens. 
that late shoots issue from the stools, they also should be fixed 
to a support as they come up. This operation is also nmnneces- 
gary when the plant is grown on a large scale. Lf very dry 
weather sets in, we may throw on the stools 3 in. or 4 in. of 
soil taken from the mounds. Tle rain and the action of the 
hoe cause the soil of the mounds to fall into the trenches, so 
that the stools which were once covered with 4 in. of soil, at. 
tle end of the season become covered to the depth shown by 
the line c, fig. 5. In the month of November the surface of 
the trench is brought down to the level of the line 2, fig. 2, or 
even below it, by throwing back the soil on to the mounds at. 
each side before manuring, 


second Year.—In the month of March, after having dug 
up the mounds, we throw a few inches of carth into the 
trenches, raising the level to between the lines B and ¢, or 
sven up toc (fig. 3), but not higher, In performing this 
operation we must be careful not to touch the young shoots, 
which will have just been formed, for if we hurt the stool 
the erop is endangered. During this year the same ordinary 
operations of weeding, hoeing, &e., are performed as deseribed 
in the directions for the first year, keeping a sharp look-ont 
for the advent of the Crioceria. In the month of November 
the trenches are dug up by taking up the soil as far as the 
line B (fig. 5} if the stool has not become raised, but in sucha 
manner as to leave a good 3 in. on the roots. We then scatter 
throughout the whole length of the trenches either well-ratted 
manure, oil cake, or artificial manure in the proper propor- 
tions, throwing back the soil on to the hounds, as in the first 
year. The winter being over, the trenches are filled with 
from 14m, to 24 in, of earth, so as to bring them to the 
level of the ling B (fig. 5), making the arched tops as hich as 
the line D, describing the curve shown by the dotted line. 
Before making these mounds we must take away the old shoots 
by detaching them gently from the stool. 


Third Year.—During the third year we proceed.as during 
the first, with the exception that if the plantation bas pros- 
pered we may gather our first crop, taking only two or three 
heads, but not more, from the healthiest-looking stools. In 
the autumn the trenches are cleared in the same way as Im 
the first two years, and the mounds then are manured, as will 
be described presently. The mounds are lowered as during 
the first year, but we must only manure lightly. The weaker- 
looking stools are marked with a atiek, so that they should 
not be earthed up.in the coming spring, and so have nothing 
gathered from them, As for those which are strong and 
healthy we stick two or three old Asparagus heads into each 
stool, taking oné out for each young head that we gather, so 
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as to keep count of the crop. 
first year. 


Fourth Year.—This year’s operations coincide absolutely 
with those of the second year, with the exception that we 
may gather one crop during a period of three weeks, taking 
care, however, not to try the weaker steals too much. The 
trenches are manured during the winter, and when spring 
arrives we scatter over them a little soil, so that the stools 
may be buried to a depth of about 5 in. For this operation 
we must refer the reader to the Calendar of the Asparagus 
Cultivator.* From this peried the stool producing its roots 
at the collar has a constant tendeney to raise itself. It is for 
this reason that, having cleared it of soil in the aufumn and 
earthed it up again in spring, in fifteen years the mounds will be 
lowered entirely to the general level of the beds, as indicated 
by the line was (fig. 5) In order to earth up the stools, 
we are consequently obliged to take the soil away from the 
mounds, which, so to speak, now become lower than the 
stools themselves. The earthed-up stools now reach to the 
height of the line & (fig. 5), and even to the Jine F, if the 
beds are very old. arly Asparagus rises, as a rule, about 
+ in. per annum, and the Late about half that distance. 


List of operations to be performed after the fourth year: 

1.—In November take away the fall shoots after having 
cut them away about 12 in. below the soil. 

2.—During the winter we must break down the mounds at 
least every three years. 

3.—Hebuild the meunds. 

4,—Manure must be distributed. 

o.—Make up the bottom of the trenches at the end of the 
winter (say from the 15th to the 20th of March}, by covering 
them with 3 in. or 4 in. of soil that we took out of them 
and threw on the mounds in the autumn, 

6.—Towards the end of March take away the old heads 
and form arched-headed mounds of 7 im. or 8 in. in depth 
over the stools. 

7.—Hoe as offen as necessity requires it; but, whether 
weeds are troublesome or not, the whole ground should be 
well hoed fonr times a year from March to October, namely 
im Apri, June, July, and September. 

$.—Break down the small round-headed mounds immedi- 
ately after the crop has been gathered, except high winds 
are Hable to break the shoots, in which case it is better not 
to unearth, 

9.—Support the shoots with sticks if necessary, but this is 
not needful when the plant is produced on a large scale. 


Digging.—Under this heading may be included both the 
breaking down and building up operations connected with 
Asparagus culture, as well as the frequent hoeings which 
mist be practised. The hocings are a kind of superficial 
digging which only penetrated a shght depth below the surface, 
and are performed by means of a shallow hoe or even a 
rake, The other two operations are performed with the large 
hoe and flat-toothed fork. This latter instrument is but 
little known and used, but tt is of the greatest possible service, 
and we recommend it highly to Asparagus growers, 


This is only done during the 


Shallow Hoeing is a very simple and very easy opera- 
tion, s0 well known as not to need description, We ought, 
however, to remark that it is essential to use a very light tool 
and not to disturb the earth to so great a depth as is done 
in certain localities. It is only necessary to penetrate to a 
depth of about $ in., 30 as to cut of the weeds at the crown. 
Ii we hoe more deeply than this we shall not only bring up 
to the surface a number of seeds which will promptly ger- 
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minate, but we shall cut the weeds too. far below the collar, 
at the same time pushing them back again into the soil, so 
that after the next shower of rain we shall be surprised to see 
a iarge number of them lifting up their heads once more. 
Digging operations require a much greater amount of atten- 
tion than ight hoeing. The labourer, armed with his fork, 
sits astraddle on the mound and stirs up the soil at the sides, 
throwing a little of it behind him without destreying the 
shape of the mound too much, and taking care not to hurt 
the roots of the Asparagus plants, which he may easily do if 
ie works below the surface of the soil in the trenches. 

in saudy situations, or very soft soils, there are certain 
strong-growing weeds that the flat-toothed fork is powerless 
to destroy ; in this case the large broad hoe must be used, 
but it requires long practice to handle this implement properly. 
It is a very tiring tool to use, but it completely moves the 
earth, for it makes a hole like a spade. The hoe has the 
advantage of not interfering with the form of the mound, so 
that 14 leaves no work behind it. But, in spite of every pre- 
caution, the form of the mound is more or less spoiled by 
digging operations, so that it must be restored to its origmal 
shape by the aid of the flat hoe or the small hoe. Careful . 
growers overturn their mounds every year; others, every two 
years ; while others only perform this operation once in three 
years. There is no doubt, however, that the more the earth 
is disturbed the more active is the growth of the.plants, 


Manures and How to Use them.—BSy adopting the 
method of culture described above, we need only use a com- 
paratively small amount of manure, hardly double the quan- 
taty of that employed for root crops—Potatoes, for mstance. 
All manures are apparently good for Asparagus; there are, 
however, certam precautions to be taken m using them. For 
instance, farm-yard manure. should not be employed in too 
fresh a condition, as if would affect the roots aud certainly 
spoil the crop for two or three years, We must also beware 
of employing other manures of too active a nature, such as 
lame, sheep’s, asses’, or mules’ manure in too jarge doses, We 
may obtaim excellent results on certain soils by using a double 
dressing composed of one-half stable manure and one-balf dried 
blood, guano, burnt seaweed, d&c., but it must be tried on a 
small scale before applying it to the whole plantation. The 
Ingredients are not to be mixed together, but appHed separately, 
the blood, guano, or seaweed being used first. A good deal 
has been said about the use of common salt in Asparagus 
culture ; but we have tried it several times without being able 
to come to any exact opinion on the subject. We should 
consequently advise Asparagus growers to make a trial of it 
on a small scale before applying it to the whole of their beds, 
in order not to run the risk of accident. ‘There are two 
methods of applying manures—the first by placing them. in the 
trenches ; the second by distributing them over the mounds. 
The following is the general mode of procedure: We must 
always be careful to manure either before or at the begin- 
ning of the winter, in order that the rams may have time to 
dissolve the more soluble portions and carry them down to 
the roots. Uf we defer the application of the manure until 
spring, the good effects of it will scarcely be apparent, or it 
will not be perceived until a year has elapsed. When we 
adopt the system of dressing the trenches, we begin by taking 
off the top of the small mounds, and, this being done, we 
spread the manure throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the trench, taking care to keep the stools free from it, 
and more especially the spots from which the young heada 
will spring, as the immediate contact of manure of any kind 
with them will rust them and render them unsaleable and 
uneatable. The quantity of manure to be used varies aceord- 
ing to circumstances. Im the ease of short stable manure, 
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from which all the long straw has been removed, it is applied 
in a layer of from 1 in. to 14 in, in thiekness across the 
whole width of the trench, or only from 16 in. to 20 in. in 
length, according to the age of the stools. At Argenteuil 
a cubic foot of night-soil is used for every five or six 
stools, that is to say, about a eubic yard for every 140 stools, 
once in two years, In spring, the soil which was taken 
during the process of unearthing, is replaced, so that the 
manure now becomes covered to the depth of from 3 in. to 
4 in. In manuring the mounds we must begin to open them 
up ag soon as possible, that is to say, towards the end of 
October. This 1s effected by cutting a number of trenches 
i4 in. in width and of such a depth as to reach to the 
bottom of the main trenches without injuring the roots of 
the plants. The soil which 1s taken ont of these small 
trenches is deposited in the main trenches between each stovl 
of Asparagus, so placed as not to cover up these latter; in 
fact, so that if may he gathered up again when necessary 
without endangering the young shoots which mark the posi- 
tion of the stools, These small trenches being made, the 
manure is thrown Into them toa depth of at least 24 in, the 
extra soil is replaced, and the mounds are trimmed up. The 
trenches are opened up either with the flat hoe or with the 
spade. The flat hoe is the most difficult to manage, but the 
work is done much quicker than when the spade is used. 
‘We should advise Asparagus growers to use the flat hoe in 
lacahiies where the soil is pretty free from stones. In stony 
soils the trenches are somewhat difficult to apen up, and we 
are sometimes obliged to have recourse to the large-toothed 
fork to stir up the soil, which is afterwards carried away by 
the shovel. In the latter case we must manure much more 
generously, and only undertake this operation once every four 
or five years, in order to avoid a too frequent recurrence of 
the expense and inconvenience it gives rise to. It may be 
performed during the fourth, eighth, and twelfth years. 
GoODEFROY-LEBEtF, 


NOTES AND QUSTIONS ON THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 





Lettuces Seeding.—The crop of home-grown Lettuce seed 
this year will be very partial—indeed, as far as the Cos kinds are 
concerned, probably a failure. The Cabbage kinds invariably start 
earlier, but even these have had their blooma so much washed by 
the rains as to render the production of seed doubtiul. As evidence 
of the shifta to which our market gardeners are driven to obtain 
seeds of their famous Cos atraiaa, [remarked a few days since near 
Kew im a large garden, where Letiuces are grown in enormous 
quantities, that over a quantity of flowerlaog plants high stakes had 
been fixed tripod-fashion, and beneath these and over the heads of 
biog were suspended large bell-glasses or cloches, to protect the 
bloom from the heavy rains. This is, however, but a small matter 
an the mags of cultural difficulties with which market gardeners 
have to contend this seagon.—A. D. 


Mushroom Beds.—The hest season for making ap Mushroom 
beds hag now arrived, and where a winter supply is desired a 
‘succession of good beds made up of sufficient thickness to retain the 
heat for a considerable period should be made at once. If the manure 
‘Is sweet and in good condition a temperature of from 80° to 90° is 
not too maueh, and aome efficient means of keeping the house up te 
from 55° to GO° should exiet, or the spawn will not run, but remain 
dormant until spring, and possibly be condemned as uscless.—t. 


Autumn-planted Potatoes.—A‘' Country Parson” writing 
in the f#mes the other day states that ‘‘ generally speaking, the best 
time to plant Potatoes is late in October or early in November. The 
reason for doing this is not far to seek. Potatoes, if stored in a 
cellar until spring, shoot forth long roots er filaments, called by cif- 
‘ferent names in different counties, and thus exper their vegetative 
power before they are planted, and are thus far more lable to 
disease, They are, in fact, sickly Potatoes; and matters are not 
mouch mended by storing seed Potatoes ina garret, for there they 
shrivel, and thua lose much of their strength ; whereas, if planted in 
the autumn, they are kept alike from the outward air and fram 
growth, and thus come out of the ground in the spring much stronger 


and better plants than those that are put in early in spring, I have 
planted my Potatoes in autumn for the last thirty years, and thus 
speak from experience, Autumn planting was new to the farmers in 
my neighbourhood, among whom I introduced the practice, who ali 
declare they never will give it up, as it yields a better and safer crop. 
All one has to do is to plant the Potatoes 2 in. deeper than in the 
spring. A farmer who planted his crop last autumn after this fashion 
told me that ‘not one Potato missed,’ and the winter was both hard 
and long enough to try Potatoes and most other things.” 


Tomato Disease.—The identity of the Potato disease with 
that which affects the Tomato is unquestioned. The plants are 
members of the same family, and evidently subject to the same 
diseases, It is only within the past four years that the disease has 
shown itself upon the Tomato to any appreciable extent, but last 
year 1t was so destructive that acres of plants were quite destroyed 
ere a ripe fruit was produced. When it is thus prevalent, plants 
grown in the open cround—that is, trained to stakes or laid on straw 
—have no chance whatever. It generally shows itself in the Tomato 
as soon as tie Potato haulm has disappeared unde: its destrictive 
operations, thus showing that it prefers to exist upou the Potato 
before it attacks the Tomato. This year Tomatoes are very late, and 
the prospect cf getting a crop of fruit is rendered very doubtful by 
the gradual progress of the disease over the leafage. As fora remedy, 
there is none at present, and the only way to get a good crop is to 
grow Tomatoes tinder glass. Even here, however, if much exposed 
te the air or especially to drip, the disease will soon show itself. I 
found it to be so last year under frame-lights, and the same indica- 
tions of disease in the Potato under glass were also shown where 
there was dvip. That the minute spores or cerms of the fungus are 
carried in the air and in rainfall there can be little doubt.—A. D. 


The disease is a fortnight later in making its appearance 
this year than last. I first saw if on August, the 29th. Ft will, 
however, cause 00 loss in regard to the crops, as we shall not cut a 
fymit out of doors large enough for ‘use this year, Last year the 
clisease destroyed most of the crop outside; experience ¢7 this sort 
shows one the advantage of having some under plass, Just recently 
L saw some producing useful fruitin a Peach house planted between 
the trees on the back wall, the trees being half standards, or one may 
grow them in large pots, tying them to stakes, or planted out in cold 
irames, putting a trellis of some sort to run over; they deserve to 
be more extensively yrown under glass than they arc secing how 
useful they have become and the length of time during which they 
continue in bearing. From one set of plants last season grown in 
pots, trained to the back wall between some young Peach trees in a 
house, we eat good froit from the middle of June to the middle of 
March, and at the end of December all green fruit was cnt and put 
on shelves toripen. We have some nowin the sare place doin 
well, and if we have them equally long we shall not feel the loss of 
the outside crop. The sorts which I grow are Trophy, Hathaway's 
Excelsior, and Green Gage,—J, F, ¢, 


Lifting Potato Crops.—Now that the Potato disease has 
set in, In all quarters stroug arcuments are adduced in favour of early 
lifting and stormmug, but in the main [ agree with ‘*A, D.” (p. 206), 
that, except as regards a few early sorts, it is not practical to ltft the 
main crop for winter and spring consumption in time to be of any 
use ag regavidls warding off the disease. This year Potatoes, like 
other crops, were late in making their growth, which was at its 
height when the disease suddenly struck them. The American 
Rose aud other soft, heavy-cropping sorts were quite leafless ina few 
days, and many of the tubers were more or less affected according to 
the uature of the soil; the heavier and more retentive as regards 
moisture the worse they are. Early Kidneys, such as Veitch’s Ash- 
Jeaf, although checked in growth, have not became so badly blighted, 
and the latest crops of Regents aud Victorias have continued to 
grow, althongh the haulm is partially affected, and must, therefore, 
eheck and reduce the amount of crop; but as far as lifting crops 
with the view of saving them from disease is concerned, there is 
little to be gained, as it the disease is in them, although uot percep- 
tible, they will be sure to rot, whether lifted or left in the ground. I 
find the Victoria Regent to resist the attacks of the discase and ta 
keep healthy m the haulm the longest of any of onr main crop 
rarieties.—J, Gy. 





———— a 





The Benefits of Hxeeursions to other localities where 
others ave following simular pursuits to our own are not to be mer- 
sured by the profitable hints we may pick up, but there is a weutal 
and bodily relief that comes from a change of acene which will allow 
one to return to the later work of the season refreshed, aud with a 
spirtt of content, for one who travels with his eyes open cannot fail 
to aes that others, as well az himself, have their discomforts and 
drawhacks, and he is all the more disposed to meet his own with a 


brave sprit.— American Agricalturist, 
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THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


NEWLY-IMPORTED ORCHIDS. 


Ustii recently the importation of Orchids was usually confined to 
nurserymicu aud afew private individuals who happened to lave 
friends out in the Eastern or Western Hemispheres where the more 
popular kinds are plentiful, Those that were imported by mursery- 
men used generally to be kept m their possession until they lad 
inate more or less growth, and thus become established before beng 
sold, but the vast qnantities now brought into the country are sok 
by thousands almoat weekly as soon as they arrive before sufficient 
time haa elapsed for them te have mace any growth, These get into 
the hands of beginners as wellas those of experienced growers, and 
i may here observe that were I bringing together a collection of these 
plants f should very much prefer good stout imported plants-~not the 
infinitesimal bits into which they are often divided—to confining my 
purchases, as frequently used to be coue, almost exclusively to 
plants that had been loug in the country, often during the time in 
several hands subjected to yery different treatment, which not unusn- 
aliy was anything but caleulated to give them a robust charac- 
ter, in the absence of which they are of Little value. One advantage 
in imported plats ig thad they will succeed with much lesa shading, 
more air, and less heat, all souducive to continned healthy vigour, 
than Orchids long in the country, the whole existing grewth of which 
has been made under conditions the reverse of these, and which, if 
subjected to ¢reatment such as that recammended for imported 
plants to be grown under glass, would, in all probability, male little 
Progress, oy rather for a time grow smaller tmatead of larger by a 
considerable loss of thelr soft watery leaves, ‘There is something 
move than this in imported Orchids, as there is alao a sort of fasuina- 
tion lu uncertainty, especially where the chances are that something 
better will turn up, aud in nothing is this move fully exemplified 
than in the case of imported Orchida, amongst which many of the 
finest forms and varieties are continually making their appearance, 
The majority of newly-linported Orehids are anything but in a egu- 
dition that cives them an liviting appeariuiuce, as they are almost in- 
varinbly much shrivelled, duty looking, and to. the unini- 
tiated in sucha state as would give little hopes of their regain- 
ing strength aud vigowr. The desireto make them start inte growth, 
especially in the c&ic of those who have had little to do with plants 
in a similar condition, is often fatal to them, Inasmuch as if the 
are at all hurried the chances are that they will die outright. The 
treatinent given is too frequently based upon what the temperatuce 
durmg the growing season would he in the counties from which 
they come; but it should be borne in mind that Orehids, although 
most tenacions of life, have, when they reach this conutry, bean 
uataily for months subjected to ill-neage, and any undue hurry 
inter such conditions is almost certain to result in failure, 

When Orchids come to hand im the stute in which imported 
planta ordinarily are, the firat operation should be to cut away all 
dead portions of both leaves and roots, being careful in this that not 
a particle of erther wlich has any vitality in it is removed ; then 
the whele should be sponged over to free them from dirt and 
iy insects that may be present. The artificial heat reruisite to 
be given them wall, ag a matter of course, be dependent upon 
the time of the year at which they arrive and the countries 
from which they come; if cool kinds, such as will thrive in a 
temperature like that given to the majority of Gdontoclossnms, 
the warmth of an ordinary gveenhoense will sutfice, and if in 
the summer time lower than tliat, and the atmosphere shonld 
be kept considerably more moist, for the object is first to at the 
Jeayves and pseudo-bulhs into a plumper condition, which, ag they 
have few or no active roots, can ouly be brought about through 
absorption by the leaves, ‘lo effect this in most cases it is better to 
lay the plants on some material that will hold moisture slightly than 
to suspend them from the roof; bué to preserve the moisture in the 
atmosphere necessary to the plumping-up process just alluded to, it 
will be requisite to reduec the acinisgion of air somewhat, anc also 
to shade them when it is bright and sunny, but not to keep them 
so dark, or with the atmosphere sa close and stagnant, as 1s 
sometines done and from which bad effects follow: have found 
nothing better upon which to place newly imported Orchids whilst 
thus recovering from their journey than a close-jointed stage of rough 
unplaned boards, which hold much more moisture than those that 
have been planed or painted, thus reducing 2 good cleal the need for 
~wetting the plants directly overlead. They are sometimes put on 
a layer of Sphagnum and it answers very well, but it should not be 
kept too wet, especially for the first weck or two after the plants 
have arrived. Sueh Orehids as Vandss, Atrides, Saceolabiims, ancl 
Angraenms are often suspended head downwards, the object of thus 


inverting them being to prevent water lodging im’ the crowns or axils ~ 
of the leaves, I have found al] suchspecies to do best hung upagainst | 


awall where the air would naturally be more stagnant than that im 
the body of the house where there is more circulation, but this of 
course will all depend npon the condition in which the house is kept 
in respect to air. The custom with many is to allow the plants te 
remain in this way until they have commenced to make roots, but 
that ia a mistake, for the young roots are so tender and susceptible 
of injury that it is bupossible to pot them, and almost as difficult to 
attach them to blocks or pieces of wood, after they have begun to 
mave, withont damaging their root points, As soon as it is geen what. 
will grow and what vill not, I shonid recommend those progressing 
being at once attached to pieces of wood proportionate bo thesizeof the 
plants, in all cases allowing the wood to wluch they are fixed to have. 
sufficient length below the plants to acdmitofita being made firminthe 
pot and sunk weil down into the drainage crocks and potting material. 
Tlig making the plants qiite firm tu the pote 1s a matter of very great 
nnportance, for if they are so loose as to shake about when tonched 
or the pots moved, the young roota before they lay hold of the. soil 
will be sure te receive injury; for the same reason it is obviously 
necessary to pot them before their roots have pushed so aa to admit. 
of bemge damaged in potting. Quantities of valuable Orchids that 
reach tlig country with suthcient hfe in them to crow and get estab- 
lished 1 feel convinced are continuously sacriticed through not seeing” 
that the first attempt at root formation receives no check, for the 
effort thus made—often feeble and week—is frequently the last which. 
the plants are capable of. 


With Cattleyas, Lelias, a good many Oneids, and Epidendrums, 
the first seagon’s crowth, particularly in the case of planta that have: 
suiferec much in commg, or that have been divided into amall bits, 
will be quite as ay if fastened to blocks proportionately 
large for their roots to lay hold of, and with a little Sphagnum attached 
to assist In preserving sufficient nvisture about them, By being kept 
thus suspended and out of pots until the first summer’s growth 1s 
completed, or rather till the time when they are near commencing to 
erow the year following, when they may with advantage be potted, 
for with the exception of the comparatively few gpecies found to. 
succeed better altogether on blocks than in pote, there 1g no doubt. 
that the sustenance which they recetve from the peat and Sphagnum, 
used as pottimg material, nto which their roots penetrate, enables 
them to get much atronger than they do when the extremities of 
their roots are unattached. This may be esgily confirmed by obsery- 
ing the growth thata Cattleya, Loha, ov similar plant makes when 
it hag extended beyond the lumtis of the pots, and the whole of ite. 
roote cling to the outside, or are not attached to anything, 


In the case of strong, stout pieces of Orchids of iiis <lescription, 
such as Cattleyas or Lithas, I have found it bést to pot them at once 
previous to making any growth, as thus frequently s considerable 
portion of the young growths will flower, and the planta with little. 
laga of time become catablished specimens, In hke manner with the 
thick-rooted section, that is the true air plants, of which Aerides. 
and Yandas may be taken ag representatives, they should always 
be potted previous to either whatever living reste they may 


 petain, when brought over, beginning to extend, or the formation of 


any new ones, for, having no eer to anpport them, 
tlcy are even more impatient of injury to their roots than 
those which have. With Phalkenopsids, wherein the whole 
plant econaiste of the leaves, a short bit of stem, and whatever 
living roots they may yet have, the chances of recovery except. 
when reeeived in a tolerably fresh condition ave much less than 
those of the generality of other apecies, With them it is best to 
attach the plants to pieces of wood ag secon as they have been subh- 
jected to the aponging and cleaning process clirectly they arrive ; 
after that placing them in positions auch as those suggested for the 
others, where they will be most likely te commence growth with- 
out delay, yet without hurrying them, will suit them perfectly. 
Dendrobinms, from the fleshy nature of their pacudo-bulbs ancl 
naturally greater vitalty, usually bear the rough treatment entailed 
in bringing them to this country Detter than other Orchids; bit 
inl their case all dead portions of ulb and root should be cut away, 
aud when properly cleaned they onght to be at once fixed to stont 
pieces of hard wood, such as will, as with the others, admit of being: 
scoured in the pots, aad all that show mdications of crowing should 
be at once potted or placed in baskets, according ‘as their habit of’ 
growth is erect or droopmg, or the way in which they are intended 
to be grown, for itis well to bear im mind that erect-growing kinds, 
like D. densiflorum, D, nebile, sud others of simple habit, are alike 
benefited by being hung up close to the glass, as are the pendent 

‘owers, Cypripediums and others of similar character - should in 
ike Inanmer, as soon ag their leaves commence to fll wp a httlé, be 
potted before any roots begin to move, being careful that no water 
lodges in the axila of the leaves until growth has commenced in 
earnest. If a course such as this is followed with imported Orchids, 
treating them ina way that' will slowly but eridually reatore their 
weakened energies, and induce them to mike'growth, and; what 
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is of equal importance, also aecing that their firat efforta at root- 
making are not interfered with, many valuable plants that otherwise 
would be sacrificed will ba saved: © -- - 

-Pléiones.=—As their new. bulbs approach full size, eecuelly 
withhold water, but by no means cut off the supply too suddenly or 
before they are fully mature and plumyp, or it will seriously interfere 


not only with their flowering, but with their Increase next year; aa 


their breaking double seems a good deal to depend upon their pre- 
vious season's growth being well ripened up before the leaves 
decay, 


' Sobraiias.—These large gorgeous-flowered subjects are not now | 


held m the estimation they once were ; still there are few more effed- 
tive planta in a collection, for though the individual flowers.do not 
last long, when the specimens get strong they keep on giving a suc- 
cession of bloom for weeks, and the fresh green appearance of their 
reed-like shoots contrasts admirably with the generally more quaint- 
looking forms. As the young growth approaches ita full size, the 
bloom-stems that have flowered may be cut away, which will give 
mare. room to the advancing shoots. Itia not well to remove them 
too soon, ad it manifestly cannot but-weaken the plants. It seldom 
happons that red spider-canges much trouble amongst Orchids, but 


Sobraliag are sometimes. attacked by it, especially towards the’ 


autumn, when = somewhat drier atmosphere is being maintained. 
Their presence will easily be. detected by the under leaves looking 
yellow. and unhealthy. 
water, if persevered with, applied through the syringe, laying the 
plants down .on their sides, and turning them over, cag them, 

: » BAINES, 








NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 





Eupatorium lgustrinum,— Where cut flowers are in 
request during the early winter months this plant should be grown. 
Tt is of very easy culture, aud may be quickly grown into good large 
specimens, It is easily propagated from the half-ripened wood, the 
cuttings te be inserted in sandy loam and placedin acloseframe. It 
will also strike readily im early spring, If a plant or two are placed 
in gentle heat they will furnish an abundance of cuttings. The most 
expeditious and easies{ method of cultivating it is to turn it out 
during the summer months into a free, rich picce of sotl—if of a 
rather sti, loamy character so much the better, as it there acquires 
a move sturdy and vigorous habit than when planted in soil of a light 
dlescription. A very sunny, exposed sitiation should be chosen, so 
that the wood may thoroughly mature, and the flower-heads be well 
advanced before the planta are taken up for potting. In bot weather 
they need copious supplies of water, and an oceasional soaking with 
quid manure will materially assist them. If the plants are kept 
well stopped in the early stagea of growth, and pics of space 


allowed for development, robust specimens—some 4 ft. high and 3 ft. - 


through, well furnished to the basé with fohage, and covered 
with bloom—will be the result. Such plants, when placed in a cool 
house at housing time, furnish an enormous quantity of flowers. I 
once grew about a score of large apecimens, and when in bloom they 
certainly presented a very pleasing appearance, and were found to 
‘be of great service for supplying cut bloom, the entire sprays being 


well adapted for table decoration, and the individual flowers, when 


mounted tyo or three together, were useful in bouquets.—J. C, 


White Lapagerias.—I presume that Mr, Baines doubts my 
statements (p. 132) with regard to the propagatang of these plants. 
T can only suggest that he should visit Handsworth Nurseries when 
he has an opportunity, and see for himself. THe will find, [ think, 
that his experiences in the matter have been surpassed. I wish to 
way, however, that when I said it would be found the best plan to 
propagate Lapagerias like pot Vines, I did not mean the plants to be 
struck from eyes, but layered annually and potted. J am aware that 
propagation by means of single eyes or cuttings is a slow process, 
ani have condemned the practice before im Tue Garpen. As to 
the number of shoots on two-year-old plants, Mv. Baines states that 
*feveu in the case of the very strongest plants t§ takes some time 
before one or two annual shoots are made.” In reply to this I can 
nly state that in the honse ta whieh I referred, I counted 
eleven shoots on one plant, and this and the other plants I was 
assured by Mr.. Sibray, one of the members of the firm and the 
propagator,..were layered from eyes in the autumn of 1877, potted 
laat year, and again slufted ou inte large pots during the present 
season, Whether tlis particular plant was the red or the white 
variety 1 could not now be sure, aa the house contaimed both kinds, 
‘There is a fine variety-of the red Lapageria at Handsworth, as well 
a’ a white one, and this is extensively propagated also in the 
sane manner as the white one. Here we have a white plant of 
the same age with nearly as. many shoots, great and simail, the 


Where the pest happens to exist, clean’ 


fongest about 11-ft. or more, The number of shoota on these two", 


year-old plants ia not so wonderful, in my opinion, as the nimber on - 
the young ones, which produce even more in proportion to their age. | 
Why did Mr. Baines give directions not long sitice in his * Gar-_, 
dening for the Week” for the management of plants from cuttings, 
when, according to his own showing, he had proved the superior 
advantages of the layering system ‘‘ thirty years ago”? Permit me 
to say in conclusion that [ did not make use of the expression given | 
between inverted commas by Mr. Baines as mine, I said ‘‘some of 
these plants have ten shoots or more,” I am not conscious of having 
exaggerated anything.—-J. 8. W. 


Anguloa eburnes.—This is merely another name for 2 pale-— 
scepalled form of A, uniflora, otherwise also called A. virgtnalis, but 
in nowise structurally distinguishable from A. uniflora cf Ruiz & 
Pavon's ‘‘ Flova Peruviana,” Syst."p. 225 ; Fl. Peruv., Prodr., p. 118, 
t. 26; Lindl. Gen. et Sp., p. 160, and of which a characteristic 
figure was published in the ‘‘ Botanical Register” of 1844, t.° 60. 
This plant, together with the pale golden A. Clowesi, Bot. Reg., 
1844, t=. 63, and the yellow blood-spotted A, Ruckert, Bot, Reg., 
1846, t. 41, ig a mative of New Granada and Columbia, Bateman, 
in the ‘Second Century of Orchidaceous Plants,” t. 159, figures andl 
describes A. uniflora, and remarks that ‘‘there are many varieties of 
this species, some of them of a purer white and much larger than 
others.” The particular variety of A. uniflora he described as above 
is referred to thus :—'‘* The flower is adirty cream colour, tinged and 
spotted chiefly within with pink.” Doubtless i is this tendency to 
variation which bas induced horticultwists to give pseudo scientific 
names to the finer or supposed finer varieties of Anguloa uniflora, a 
practice too often resorted to at the present day in the case of other 
species, even by_ botanists themselves as well as hy certain trade 
growers. Mr. J. Dougias (see p. 190) is perfectly right; there ts no 
Anguloa known with wholly white flowers, ‘No! nor any other 
Orchid either,” Britten & Gower in ‘‘Orchids for Amateurs,” p. 
222, attribute the specific name eburnea to Hooker, but do not 
give references, and tt is just possible that itis a mere garden name, 
The name A. uniflora is, n the same work, attributed to Rerchen- 
hach——perhaps in error. Both these authors and also Mr. Williama’s 
descriptions are sufficiently vague, and neither is bold enouch fo tell 
us that A. eburnea and A. virginalis are really and simply refiéctions 
—albeit beautiful ones—of our old friend Anculoa uniflora! What 
a hecatomb of pseudo-specific names the Orchidologists of the future 
will make! A, virens is another ghost—indeed a uameé only, a 
greenish white, oras Bateman puta it, a ‘‘ dirty cream ” coloured sort, 
A, uniflora may in some badly-named collection have thename tackedl 
toit, but the whole usage of applyimg specific Latin titles to mere 
varieties of species, as iu the case in pomt, is becoming 2 decided 
Nuisance injurious to the generous enthusiasm of Orehid-growing 
amateurs, and thus ultimately baneful to the prestige of trade srowers 
themselves,—F, ¥W. B. 


Tam mueh obliged to Mr. Douglas for his descriptions of 
Angulos uniflora and the varlety superba, Veith this apecies, how- 
ever, lam well sequainted, having known aud grown if for upwards 
of twenty-five years ; the variety has sometimes cleserved the name 
of biflora, as twice [ have had it with two Howers onthe same scape. 
What I desire to know is this, if the plant known a3 A. eburnea is 
synonymous with A. unifora, ff not, what if is like; and, seeing. 
the Plant in question named by Mr, Baines, [ thought that he knew 
it; it appears, however, that he does not, but opens another question 
by saying that the plants he has known, by the name of A. eburuea do 
not differ from A. virena, a species which, judging by its name, should 
have preen flowers, which I have netther seen nor ever heard of : what 
can ib be ?—Z, 


Phalzsnopsids.—Mr, F. Goldving last week in referring te 
Phalenopsis Lobbi givea as a synonym P. intermedia Portei, TJ have 
always held these plants to be distinct. Will some one tell me if I 
am unerror? FP. intermedia (Lind.j1s the same as P, Lobbi(Veiteh}, 
and appears to partake somewhat of tlhe characters of P. amabilis and 
P, rogea, the petals being dotted and spotted atthe base with crimson ; 
whilst the plant known as P. intermedia Portei is entirely destitute 
of these epota, the lip also being duferently marked. Move recently 
another form of P. mtermedia has been introduced, called Bryme- 
riana ; can any of your correspondents enlighten me as to its points 
of difference }—A. 


Indian Periwinkles from Seed.— We find these very 
useful for decorative purposes, in the form of small plants raised 
irom seed sown in moderate heat in March, and if srown on ina 
medium temperature, they form bushy little specimens for summer or 
autumn decoration ; after that they should be kept rather cool and 
dry, ox should have just enough. moistwe to keep the foliage fresh 
until the days begin to lengthen, when they should be pruned back 
to the desired form, be placed in a moist growing temperature, and’ 
as soon as fairly started into growth they should be shaken owt, and’ 
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repotted in rick soil, After that they will make rapid progress, and 
few plats form better shaped seciman: thaa these Periwimkles or 
VYineas. By merely pmehing out the growing points of shoots 
that are ott-siripping each other, they may be grown into perfectly 
symmetrical proportions without any staking or tying, a practice that 
should be discouraged as far as possible in plant culture. The white 
kind with a red centre, generally called V, elegantissima, makes a 
striking abject in groups of stove and greenhonse plants in summer, 
The principal enemy which these Vincas have is rec spider, and that 
should be Kept down by syringing, and above all by maintaining a 
vigorous srowth by means of Wheral applications of liquid manure, 
and muntuning plenty of atmospheric moisture in the structure in 
which they are grown.—J. Groom, fitaton, 


ipomszea decora—This tsa new Convolyulaceous, herbaceous 
plant, introduced froin Hastern Tropical Africa by Mr. J. M, Hilde- 
brandt. Jt has a large tuberous root-stock, and annual, erect stems 
about a yard high, clothed with silky hairs. The leaves ave broad 
anil oval, with thiek nerves, and the white flowers with a reddish 
eentre are traversed by yellow bands in the folds, and they are about 
4 in, in diameter. There is a colonred figure of this plantin the 
““Monatsachrift «les Vereins zur Beférderung des Gartenbanes,” 
where it is stated that it flowers in winter. Itis allied to the climb- 
ing species I. albivenia and I. Geraldi.—W. B. Hemsney. 

New Seedling Heath.—At the Byfleet Horticultural Exhi- 
bition, Messrs. Jackson & Son, of Kingston, staged a specimen plant 
of a new unnamed hard-wooded Heath. It is the result of a cross 
between Marnockiana and one of the best of the early flowering kinds, 
and will certainly become, when better known, a great favourite for 
summict and early autumn decoration. The flowers are bright rose, 
and are produced in the greatest profusion, and the habit is all that 
ean be desired. Those who are in the habit of growing for autumn 
exhilition would do well to look te this variety, ae a well-grown 
specimen forme a very telling feature in a collection,—J. C. 


Gyclamen europsum as a Fot Plant.—This hardy 
specica of Cyclamen is well worthy of the attention of plant lovers. 
The flowers are so delicately and deliciously fragrant as to render it 
a bighly desirable plant for pot culture. It may now be seen in 
bloom on the rockery at Kew, where, however, owing to a restricted 
Toot run, but a faint idea can be formed of its capalilities. It enjoys 
when in the open ground a well-arranged sheltered situation; but 
where the roots ean find an abundance of nourishment it is easily 

row'n in pots, ancceeding admirably plunged up fio the rim in a cole 
rame during the winter, and placedin Aprilin a ahady situation. In 
August it commences to throw up its pretty bright flowers, the ex- 
ceptionally sweet perfume of which renders it highly acceptable for 
window or congervatory decoration. If placed in a north aspect, 1% 
will last a long time im bloom.—C. LB. 

Neapolitan Violets.—aAny onc desirous of having a supply of 
these lovely flowerg during the winter months should look well now 
to keeping their runners ent close off, or they will monopolise ali the 
energies of the plants; if kept to single crowns lke Strawberries 
snecess for forcing is certain.—J. Groom, 


Perpetual Carnation La Belle.—The sweet, pure white 
flowers of this Carnation ave invaluable for cutting, aud a very easy, 
expeditiqua way of working up a stock ig to put im the enttinga or 
Pipinga now under a handlght atthe north side of a wall or feuce 
of any kind, where it will be cool and shaded. If a large number 
are required @ frame and lights will answer as well, Make a bed 
Gin, mm depth, of fine, ight, rich soil in the frame, prese if down 
mitlerately firm, scatter a little sand over the surface, water, and 
leave 1f Toran hour or two to settle and drain, Dibble the cuttings 
In Zin. apart; keep the soilin the frame in an equable state as to 
motstiure, occasionally dewinmg the tops of the cuttings over with a, 
finc-resed pot during hot, dry weather, and every cutting will root, 
and be ft to pot up by the end of September, Pot into small pots 
singly, and plage on a shelf near the glass in the greenhouse, and 
pinch back any strong shoots tillthey are potted into tha blooming 
pots in spring, or as ray be necessary. flike to place five plants 
In an Sin. pot, ora larger numberin a 12-in, pot, to make large 
specimens. They may also be grown singly in 6-1n, pots, but they 
are not ao effective. Most of the Tree or Perpetual Carnationa may 
he planted out in summer and be lifted and potted in antamn, But 
I have always found this kind to do best when grown altogether 
under glass, and it will atand a hich temperature if the plants have 
plenty of light. I think it best to strike a lot of young plants annu- 
aliy, selecting the strongest and healthiest cuttings available, as 
young plants produce the iargest flowers.—-E. H. 
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Lofty Tomatoes.—a resident in California is now gathering 
ripe Tomatoes from the top of a 20-ft, ladder, The Vine, which ts 
25 ft. high, has been trained on the sunny srcde of the house, and 
shows blossoms and fruit in every stage of growth, 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE JAMABUKI OR RHODOTYPUS KERRIOGIDES. 
(A JAPANESE SHRUB, ) 


Jaras hag greatly enriched our collections of hardy shrubs and herha- 
ceous plants, and while a number of the shrubs from that country 
ave well known and popular, we find that others, equally meritorious, 
are seldom seen in cultivation, If one takes up a catalogue, and finds 
** Rhodotypus kerrioides, a fine shrub from Japan, with the habit of 
Kervria, but with large wliute flowers,” aa there 1s nothing in the an- 
nouncement to attract the attention of those who do not know Kerria, 
onc in making his selection passes this by, and the nurseryman con- 
cludes that there is no demand for sood things. It is a fact, and we 
may aa weil accept it, that people in general do not take to botanical 
names. However unreasonable this may be, and however we may 
show that some botanical names, such as Magnolia, Geranium, and 
others, are in common use, the fact remains that if we would 
poe a plant, we mustscive 1t—tnless ite botanical name happens 
to o¢ one like Coleus, which every one can remember—a name that 
will take, For this reason, in calling attention to a useful and showy 
Japanese shinh, Rhodotypus, we have been at some pains to hunt up 
its native name, and give our readers the choice between the botanical 
Khodotypus, meaning “‘ Rose form,” ana the native Japanese name 
Jamatnki. There is but one species of Rhedotypus thus far kuown, 
and tt has been named ieereiided: from the marked resemblance of 
the foliage of the shrub to that of Kerria japonica, the old “ Japan 
Globe Flower” of our gardens, which makes itself almost a weed, 
aad which is still known in some catalogues by the incorrect name of 
Corcherus. The ‘‘ Jamabuki,” or Rhodotypus, is a perfectly hardy 
shrub, fowermg in April, ita foliage being so much like that of Kerria 
as to warrant ite mame ; but the flowers, Instead of the deep yellow 
ot Kerria, and their flimay texture, are of the purest white, and much 
larver and firmer. The plant belongs to the Rose family, and, unlike 
most of the showy members of that, it has but four petals, the nsnal 
number being five. The fruit consists of (usually) four little atone 
fruifa, like the grains of a Blackberry, and according to Siebold and 
Zucearini, whe Fost described it, becomes of a brilliant black eolour, 
aid remains so until the middle of winter. We have had the plant 
in cultivation for several years, and find if one of those essy-srow- 
ing things that have every clement of popularity, It is not particular 
about soils, does not got so rampant as to need much checking, and 
forms a shapely bush, which in early spring shows an abundance. 
of pure white tlowers, which last a reasonable time. It is equally 
deserving of a place in the shrubbery with the Weigelas, which are 
now deservedly popular, 


“Shut your own Gate behind youl’—When you leave 
your garden, fruit patch, or grounds, of whatever kind, shut the 
gate, and leave whatever is behind it, there—don't take it with you, 
Recollect that when you visit the place of another, you go to see 
what Ae has to show, and learn what fe has to teach, If you would 
be a welcome visitor, and be dismissed with a preasing invitation to 
come again, place feats in a receptive mood; be for the time the 
attentive pnpil and not the teacher. When others visit your place, 
will be the proper time to teach. Of all the intolerable borea who 
visit us is the man who brings his own place with him, and who, 
whatever may be shown him, at once institutes a comparison with 
his own, and begins to tell that “mine are much better than that,” 
—‘' T can beat you on so and so,” and ignoring the thing before him 
tella us, ‘) Ah, you should see my Strawberries,” “my Roses,” “ my 
Tomatoes,” and so on all through—in short, the man who does not. 
‘‘shut his awn gate behind him.” Those who are so thoroughly 
aatistied with their own thet they cannot forget 1t for a few hours, 
should not visit, but remain upon the acene of their remarkable 
achievements—at home, We would notimply that one in visiting 
the grounds of another, may not, on occasion, drop a useful hint. 
drawn from his own experience, or that he may not give his host any 
information that he may ask for, But we have been so annoyed at 
receiving visitors, and worse still, im visiting strange grounds in 
company with those whose only object in visiting appears to be to 
boast of their own affaira, that we feel called upon to protest against 
it. Those who thoughilessly fall into this unpleasant error, need 
only to be reminded of it, and they will sensibly avoid if. From 
the chronic boaster of his own achievements, we hope to be: 
delivered. 


The Oleander Poisonous.—The different varieties of the 
Oleander {Nerium Oleander), so popular as house plants in cool cli- 
mates, are in warm countries often cultivated as ornamental tress,, 
and used as hedge plants. The tree, in a suitable climate, will reach 
the height of 20 ft. to 30 ft., and forms a most beautiful object, both. 
in its leaves and flowers, But with all its attractiveness, 1t has the 
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misfortune to be highly poisonous, a quality not ao likely to be mani- 
feated when grown aaa house plant, but one which becomes of gerious 
importance when it isin common cultivation in the open ground. 
Aome mouths ago, one of our correspondents in Bermuda, where 
Oleander hedges are very common, wrote to ask if the tree could 
poison the herbage around it, as he had found that animals that grazed 
near the Oleander hedge were frequently made seriously ill—a trouble 
which might be readily caused by a few fallen leaves. Later accounts 
come from another British colony, New South Wales, of the death 
of six cows at Sydney; the animals were fed upon grass recently cut 
from a lawn on which the Oleander grew, and its leaves became 
mingled with the fodder. It is quite likely that the poisonous 
principle is more active in climates which will allow the plant to 
grow continuously in the open air; still, while we do not remember 
to have heard of any caugualty from house plants, it is well to know 
of the danger and be on guard against it. 5+. Louis, Mo., may also 
be called the City of Oleandera; auch is their abundance, that it 
would seem that every house has one or more bushes, and the markets 
are gay with them. We should expect accidents there, if anywhere, 
from the plant, A case is recorded in Europe, in which fatai results 
followed eating meat in which a skewer of Oleander wood had been 
used,— American dA griculturist, 


Hanging Bagkets.—Allow me to tell your readers how to 
raake hanging baskets at 2 slight expense, at least for less than the 
actual cost of such articles bought in stores, and, fo my mind, they 
are then no prettier than those made at home. Procure a wooden 
bowl, a stray rusted tin basin or wash dish, which ts the best shape 
for the present purpose ; cover the outside with 2 coat of putty, and 
place on it, in rows, growps, or clusters, littie shells. A row of tiny 
‘‘dust-pan” shapes are pretty for a border. The contrast of the 
green leaves drooping over the white shells is very pretty. Or, if 
shella are not to be ea, a *‘ pounded” mixture of bits of diiferent 
coloured glass pressed into the putty makes the uninitiated believe 
your basket fo be made of diamonds, especially when the sun 1s 
shining on it, The ‘‘ Snowflake” baskets, made of ravelled white 
cloth, look cool and hint of spicy woods and nodding Violets through 
the long winter, if filled with Ferns and ng in some shady window, 
Gather the Ferns while green and fresh, and pile them on 4 platter, 
oreven a board; eover them with thick, wet Moss, and they will 
keep moist and green during the winter, to replenish the baskets or 
vases. Try it. 


Magnolia parviflora.—A new Magnolia must necessarily be 
a valuable acquisition when we think of ail the estimable qualities 
possessed by the various members of this family or genus. But 
what is Magnolia parviflora, to whose merits we wish to call atten- 
tion? With little difficulty we might conceive it a nobler and better 
form of Magnolia glauca, one of ony most charming native Magno- 
lias, The fora of Japan, indeed, offers types very similar to our 
own, and in this case the similartty has been suificient to induce 
Siebold and Zuccarini to call the plant in question a variety of 
Magnolia glanea, and Maximowiez speaks of it as resembling glanca 
more than anything else. But do not fancy that it bears a very 
close likeness to M. olanca, for the flower and fohage are all con- 
structed on a larger and more effective scale. The leaves are often 
more than I ft. long, oval, of a bright green on the upper surface 
and whitish on the undez, after the manner of Magnolias generally. 
Otherwise the form of the leaf is somewhat unique, bearing io 
special resemblance to that of any Magnolia, The flowers are borne 
butsparsely, and because they arefound only hereand there onthe bush 
the name parviflora may have been given. Certainly the flower is 
not small, fully equalling that of Magnoliatripetala. The petals are 
arranged in a cup-shaped form, like those of M. glauca; are about 
4 in, long and of a pure, solid, creamy-white colour, like those of M, 
conspicua. Inside, however, the appearance of parviflora is still 
more remarkable on account of the extraordinary development of 
the pistils and stamens. These parts of the flower are peculiar in 
most Magnolias, but in MM. parvifiova they attain an wousual size 
and brilliancy of hue. The pistils, in a solid cone, rise out of a bed 
of stamens aix orseven rows deep. The base of these is a broad 
helt of crimson, and the anthers are of the same colour. Infactthe 
whole general tone of both pistils and stvmens is more or less brightly 
erimgon. But the most remarkable qualities of M. parviflora are its 
delightful spicy odour and the peculiarity of blooming in mid June, 
_ So penetrating and agreeable is this odour that the first plant which 
bloomed in this country in April last, in the greenhouse of Messrs. 
Parsons & Sons, distinctly scented the entire building 100 ft. long. 
Tts fragrance is much more penetrating than that of M. hypoleuca, 
and in many ways Magnolia parviflora differs greatly from M. hypo- 
lenca. In short, the vigour of the growth of parviilora, the late- 
ness of ita period of blooming, and its delightful, penetrating, spicy 
_ odour must eventually secure it a high place among hardy plants. -—— 
Rural New Yorker. 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


THE CELERY FLY. 
(TEPHRITIS ONGPORDINIS. ) 


Lars in the summer and in the autumn it may be often noticed 
that the leaves of Celery and Paranips have a very withered and 
blighted appearance ; on closer examination it will be found thatthe 
discoloured leaves are much blistered, and on holding one up agaimst 
the light a grub or maggot nearly $ in. long will be seen between the 
skims of the leat; thia ja the srnub of the Celery fy, which lives on 
the softer portions of the wade af the leaf. YLhis withered appear- 
ance of the leavea is generally aftributed to some atmospheric effect, 
such as a cold wind, heavy rain, hot sun, or anything else re- 
markable in the weather, without taking any pains to discover the 
real cause: but by taking a ttle trouble in investigating things of 
this kind, the root of the evil will generally be discovered. This in- 
sect not ooly attacks the leavea of Celery, but aleo Parsnips, 
Alexanders, and several other large Umbelliferous planta, which 
suffer quite as much as the Celery from their attacks, When the 
erubs are present In large numbers, as is often the case, the plants are 
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A portion of a Celery leaf showing the blisters formed by grubs of the Celery Ay. 


Fig,1—orysalis magnified. Fiz. 2.—Perfect Insect magnified Fie, 3,— 
Grub macuifiecd 
The lines show the natural sizes. 


very much injured by the loss of so much foliage, and become weak, 
sickiy, and stunted, The grubs may be found from the middle of 
June to the end of November, and as there are two or more broods 
of this insect during the season, itis very desirable that the grubs 
of the first brood should be destroyed, so as to prevent, if possible, 
any future generations, This is rather troublesome, but it may be 
done very effectually by pinching that part of the leaf where the 
grub is between the finger and thumb, or eutting the infested leaves 
off and burning them. Mr. Rose, of Byfleet, has tried watering his 
oe with the following mixture, which proved most suceessful - 

wo boxes of Gishurst Compound,and 1 lb. of Pooley’s Tobacco 
powder, dissolved in water, and added to 34 gallons of boiling 
water. This should be thoroughly mixed, and then allowed to 
stand for twenty-four hours; the affected plants should then be well 
saturated with if, This can be best accomplished by watcring them 
thoroughly with a pot which haa a very fine rose: this method 
eflectually kills the grubs. Mr. Curtis suggests that a dressing of gas- 
lime, soot, wood ashes, or lume applied to the surface of the ground 
about the time when the grubs are likely to be quitting the leaves 
would probably kill them when they reached the ground. This 
insect’s natural enemies are few; they are probably free from the 
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attacks of birds when in the grab state; but, even securely as they 
would seem to be hidden in the leaves, two small members of the 
Ichnenmonids find them out and deposit their eges in their bodies, 
causing the destruction annually of great numbers of thei, It is 
almost impossible to do anything effectually towards exterminating 
this insect. in its other states; the eges are very small, and being 
(aid between the skins of the leaves it is almozt impossible to detect 
them. The fies may be caught with a butter-fly net, but I -donbt 
if the few that would be captured would make any perceptible reduc- 
tion.in their numbers. As the chrysalides are formed in the ground 
they are practically out of our reach. The Celery Fly belongs to 
the Natural Order Diptera, or two-winged flies, the Order which 
contains the gnats, house flies, daddy-long-lecs, &e,, and is classed 
in the same family as the house thes. It ig a very beautiful little 
insect, With particularly brilliant creen eyes, In itself it ia most 
harmless and inoffensive. It may be found from the end of May 
till the end of July, hovering over flowers, or basking m the sun in 
warn situations on palings and leaves, particularly on Laurel leaves, 
with its wings slightly raised and partially open, which it quietly 
waves rp and down as it runs about with a jerky, half-sideways 
action, ‘The female is provided with a longish ovipositor, which she 
‘ean protrude or withdraw at pleasure. With this organ -she 
pierces the leaves and inserts the eggs singly. These soon hatch, 
and the grabs which ave produced at once begin feeding on the 
juicy interior of the leaf, thns separating the two skins, and esansing 
the blistercd appearance ; often two or more grubs are so near 
together that the blisters in the course of time join one another. 
The grubs do not keep eating their way straight ahead, as the 
mining caterpillars of some small moths do, forming 2 regular track 
or gallery, but they appear to eat all within their reach, and work 
sideways along the line of untouched leaf, which generally is 
somewhat in the form of a segment of a circle, and gradually 
eat the way omvard, leaving belund rows of their drop- 
pings, When fully grown the gruba work themselves ont of 
the leaves, and drop to the ground, when they at once bury 
themselves and become ehryasalides: those which are formed 
late in the season remain unchanged until the following May, when 
the perfect Insecta, bursting their fetters, crawl to the surface, The 
fly is about ®.10ths of an mch long, and measures 4-10ths of an inch 
across the expanded wings, The general colour of the entire insect 
is a yellowish-brown, but sometimes the body 18 darker. The head 
ig furnished with a pair of small antenne, consisting of ouly three 
joints, The eyes are large and prominent, and of a deep shining 
green, The thorax is oval and shining, with a few atiff black hairs 
on either side. The body is ege-shaped, each joint being fringed 
with fine brown hair, ‘The wings are large and much clouded with 
yellowish-brown markings, whieh vary much in size and intensity 
in different specimens. Immediately behind the wings, in the place 
where the second pair of wings would he in four-winged insects, is a 
pair of, small organs, shaped like drum-sticks, called halteres or 
balancers, the use of which ls uncertain, but they are generally 
supposed to be the representatives of the second pair of wings. The 
grubs, when fully grown, are about 4-10ths of an inch in length, and 
are long and narrow, being very pointed at the head and gradualiy 
widening towards the tal, which is bluntly rounded ; they are 
rounlish and plump, pale green in colour, very shining, and so trans- 
parent that their intestines, &c,, are clearly visible down the middle 
of the back as a broadish dark line, The grub is entirely destitute 
of cyesa or legs; its body is composed of eleven jomts, which are 
nod very readily distinguished ; the mouth is armed with two hooks 
instead of jaws, with whieh it appears to serape its food with a 
backward and forward motion ; the last joint of the borly is furnished 
with several tubercles. The chrysalides are about } in. jong, oval, 
and somewhat flattened, horny, and of a yellowish-brown colour; 
_ the joints are very distinctly marked. |. G. B.A, 


ikenard of the Ancienta.— Ay a writer ia your last 
oe 107 }revives a confision which formerly existed, but which 
seemed to have been conclusively settled, a short statement. of the 
facts hearing upon the question what this perfume was, may be of 
interest. The plant named by Mr. Wintle, Andropogon, is figured 
in the article by Dr. Royle, in the ‘Encyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture,” vol. 2, p. 709, and called A, calamus uromaticus, Hé considers 
it to be the Sweet Cane of Scripture (Kanch Bosem) mentioned in 
Exedl, xxx. 23, Cant, iv. 14, where it 1s referred to along with Spike- 
nard and other fragrant herbs ; also in Jer. vi. 20, undd elsewhere. 
It was, with other spices, directed to be made into an oil of holy 
ointment, and still yields the fragrant Grass oi! of Central India. 
The plant is a truc Grass. The Spikenard of Scripture (Nardog) is 
mentioned under this name in three places—in the Song of Solo- 
“mon, and also in St. John’s and St. Mark’s Gospels ; and It is 
described by Dioscorides and other authors, both. classical and Arab, 
By the latter it is describéd ag like the tail of the riminé, and called 
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pie to ane root it came to 
be called Nardestachys, and from the word stachys heme rendered b 


the word smke, it has been translated Spikenard, The plant name 
Nardostachya Jatamansi by De Candelle presents a stri ‘ing resem- 


“blance to ermines’ tails, It belongs te the Valerianaces, and igs 


figured in the Treasury of Botany.” In EHoscorides and in Persian 


‘works on Materia medica, two other- kinds.of Nard are mentioned, 


the Celtic Nard, called Sunbul Roomi or Italion in the Persian 
works, and the Mountain Nard. ‘The forxmer is interesting, becanse 
to this day Valeriana celtica, which grows on the Styrian mountains, 
especially on the Judenburg, is exported largely to the-East hy way 
of Trieste, as a perfume. The local name is Speyk. -In ancient 
times it was shipped from the great Roman port of Aquilegia, once 
@ place of preat importance, eee now deserted by the sea. - This 
seems to me to indicate that the Sunbul Roomi was most likely: the 
plant still exported from Styria. The true Spikenard, however, was 
the Nardostachys Jatamansi,—E, Harvey, 12, Riversdale Road, 
Aighurth, Liverpool, et 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, — 


Indoor Plants for Winter.—I have a small conservatory, 15 ft. by & fé., 
which is warmed with hot-water pipes; ant kept at 2 temperature of from 35° to 
49° and upwards during the winter. What plants should I get to keep up a suc- 
cession of bloom throughout the winter months? _Jusiok. [Chrysanthemums 
will be useful till Christmas, and these, with a few zoual Pelargoniums prepared 
for winter blooming, early sawn Chinese Primulas and Cinerarias, with a few tree 
Carnations and pots of Mignonette will make such a house gay and sweet. 
The following may also be added orsome of them -—Camellias, Spires Lindleyana, 
Kupatorium oloratissimnm, Salvia splendena, A butilon Boule de Nei re, Habrotham - 





nus elegans, Cororiilla glauca; (. g. variegata, Begonia ingignis, Eric hyemalis, 


K. Wilmoreana, H. autuimnalis, Epacris, various Kinds, Cytisus racemoaus, Choro- 
ZEN Fallun nani, Richardia wfhiopica; Vallota purpures, Gu the buck wall 
Tuay be put Lucnlia gratissima, and on the reof Lapageria rosea, and Trapao— 
Iums, with a few Tex-scented Roses. —E. H. 
Cricket Grounds.—The soil of our cricket ground is too-rich, which makes 
it play slow,” aad it cuts up very tauch. What should we do with if this back 
end tomake if firmer and play fester? The Grass is also full of broad-_leavert 
Hib Grass, whatis the best means of killing ik ?-Riron. [Untwf the whole, 
remove 2m. of the top soil, then cover the new surfacs with Zin, of house ashes 


_ or burnt ballast: replace the Zin. of soil over the ashes or ballast, and re-lay the 


turf, Taking wp and re-laying the turf will improve the quality of it Very much 
and destroy all the Rib Grass, A good dressing of road scrapings jaid on dry anc 
evenly, breaking it with a rake from time to time to prevent it from ening, will 
also improve tho turf.—h.] : 
ilies for Forcing —I think of substituting Lilies for the Hyacinths to be 
forced for the early spring, and I should feel greatly obliged if you Wauld give me 
any information as to the beat ports to be forced. Dwart kinds which would sub- 
sequently thrive out af doors would be preferred.—Coateam. [The single crowns. 
of Lity of the Valley, each having a flower-spike in it, are the best for yery ¢arly 
forcing. They do well potted twelve or eighteen in a pot:a little dry Moss 


. Should be placed over the crowns and the pots, which should be set on the hat- 


water pipes somewhere from which the light is partially exctuded. For later 
forcing clumps are the best. Tf Liliwme are mennt they do not bear tanch ferc— 
Ing, and will not flower very early: The best sorts are L, iongifolinm, L. 
eximium, L. speciosum, and L. speciosum album.—l. O'B.] _ 

Wire worms.—Last antumn I dug up some old Grass land for rarden-erowicl 
Will any of 
your correspondents be good enough to adviae me how to eradicate them, or will 
they disappear gradually aa the turf becomes rotten tT. J. - (li the plot of land 
ig not large the wireworms might be eradicated by sinking slices ei Carrot at. 
shoré distances apart just under the surface, examining therm every morning and 
Balt, lime, aud aootare all useful in making the situation 
distasteful to them. In farm cuituré wireworms have either been destroyed or 
lanished by sowing 2 crop distasteful to.them, such as Mustard. Fre mently 
stirring the ground and allowing a brood of ducks to have the ran of ib will¢ es tacy 


cmany. The pressure of a heavy roller on the land when the eropplng will per- 


mit of it will be useful; and, lastly,  seagon’s fallow, with cleanly culture # the - 
ease jaa bad one, will eradicate them.—kE. H ] ; 

Yew Hedaoses.—We have about our gardensa latte number of Yew hedges 
which are about 4 ft. high and 2 ft, wide; cut fit on the top. The Laat year or 
two they have heen dying at the bottom and -getting very weak in places: Some 
of cur frienda tell us this isin conaequence of the tops not being eat with a roof. 
Is that the case, or are there any other measures that conid be taken to eure 
them ?-—W. [Hedges out in the way mentioned often die off at the base from 
want of Tzht au moisture. The best shape for buch hedges ia that of-an inverted 
¥, (thus; and the best thing you can do iz to have your Yew hedges cut inte 
that shape next spring, just before growth begins. Ii thick shoots have to. be ae- 


. vered you need have no fear of their throwing out plenty of young shoots ta make 


a wall-furnished hedes avain.—E. H.] 

Carnations and Picotees.— Il. &.0.—The looms sené are all oad border 
flowers; four of them are well worth perpetuating; 4 is very atriking, the bright 
rosy-crimeon flakes on a brownish ground eslour aré quite novel: 6 is of the 
sane type, but the few crimson bars Which it possesses are not so atiiking wa the 
flakes on the other; 5 is a beautiful resy-erimson galt; 2 15 & yellow ground 
Fieotea, with rosy-red edee. All of them ara somewhat deficiant ag regards 
syininetry, ad the edges of the petals are serrated, not smooth as they ought to 
be. The white sround Picotee and self Carnation are net worth proparating, © 

Names of Plants.—-0.—1, Listiis spicata::%, Sedum reflexmm : 8, Srirces, 


- Borbitolis; 4, Sedum dasyphylium. +7. Af.—Centanrea Faces. ft. --Liatris spicata, 
ov, Po #.—Clarkia pulcheiia (red and white flowered varieties). A. Wl—1, Dentzia 


aoabra fl.-pl.; 2, Campanula persicifalia fi-pl.; 3, Jaaminum officinale - -4,. Loni- 
WF. O.—Lyciam barbarum, A.‘ 
1, Lythrum Salicaria ; 2, Lintris spicata: 3, Lobelia cardimalis; 4, Cut-leaved 


| Bramble (Rubus iruticosus var. laciniatus). Deret.+Passifioraracemoas. 4. B 


—i, Adiantum amabile;: 2, Asplenium faccidum ; 3, apparently a frond of Dick- 
acnia gntarctica. (J. EB. A.—Pyrus Sorbus. 7. EH. .—1, Next week, 2, Doodia 
tives ; 3, Nepliredium mole, 


Orage-Santolina incana, §. M.—1, Polygonum 


-GUaplidatim ; 2, Adiaatum Capillus-Veneria 53 Timpatiens glandulifera, Deron:— 


1, Polypodium Phesopteris; 2, Aspleniwm 


P chomanes; 3,4. moianthemum 
4, Athyrium Filix-foering, var; 
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“This is an art 
Which does mend Nature: change it rather : bub 
THE ART MSELF Is NatTvann.”—Shakespenre, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK, 


Lelia Sedeni.—aA unique example of this lovely Orchid ig now 
finely in flower in Messrs. Veitch & Son’s nursery at Chelsea, It is 
ahybrid raised by Mr. Seden, the result of a cross bebween the little 
known Lelia devoniensis and Cattleya superba. It partakes some- 
what of the character of the latter parent in habit of growth, but 
the flowers are rather larger than those of that species. In colour 
they are a rich deep lilac, the lower part of the lip, which is about 
lin. across, being beautifully criaped on the margin and of a brilliant 
deen purple hue, while the upper portion is pure white, shading off 
to rosy-lilac. The whole flower exhthits a richness of colour quite 
unsurpassed by any kind of Orchid, and when less rare 1t will un- 
doubtedly be much prized in collections. In the same house the 
charming little Phaleenopsis Esmeralda is bearing over a dozen flowers 
on each spike, They are about 1 in, across and of a pleasing roay- 
purple hue, 


Gentiana affinis.—This new species of Gentian is now in Hower 
in Mr. Ware's nursery at Tottenham. In habit it is in the way of 
G. septemfida ; 14 grows abont 1 ft. high, and has leaves varying in 
form from narrow lance-shaped to ovate oblong. The flowers are 
numerously produced in a thyrsoi manner nearly the whole length 
of the stem, and are interapersed with the leaves. They are from 
lin. to l4 in. inlength, with the corolla lobes, which are rather short, 
spreading horizontally. ‘Their colour isa bright deep blue, scarcely 
inferior to that of the lovely Bavarian Gentian (&. bavariea}, It is 
apparently a vigorous grower, and Is perfectly hardy. It is a native 
of California, where it is found at an elevation of about 5000 ft, on 
the north-eastern portions of the Sierra Nevada, It also inhabits 
the Rocky Mountains and Brotish Columbia, 


Arnebia echioides.—Asa proof of the value of this hand- 
some amd very rare Boraginaceous plant as a hardy border Bower, it 
ia worth noting that the plant on the rockery at Kew has produced 
a contindous crop of Rowers since the spring, and that at the present 
time it is even more attractive than earlerin the season. It succeeds 
admirably in the open border at Kew, and will doubtless be perfectly 
hardy even in an ordinary border, The singular tendency of the 
deep brown spots on the bright yellow to fade and become finally 
abliterated was alluded tain the letterpress that accompanied the 
engraying given of the plant at p, 409 of THE Ganrpey, 


Verohica longifolia subsessilis.—trThis is without doubt 
the finest of all the hardy herbaceons Speedwells in ecnitivation, 
From the well-Enown Long-leavecl Speedwell (V. longifolia) and its 

mimerous varieties it differs as regards its more robust habit and 
broader and shorter leaves, which are almost stalkless, hence its 
specific name. The fower-spike, too, is much larger, as are also the 
individual flowers, the colour of which isa brilliant deep amsthystine 
blue, a colour which contrasts strikingly with the rich green foliage. 
lt is a Japanese plant, mtroduced recently hy Mr. Ware, of Totten- 
jam, in whose nursery it ig at the present time one of the most 
attractive objects in the whole collection of hardy plants, <A poor 
representation of it as regards colour waa given in the January 
number of the *! Botanical Magazine” of the present year, 


Wew Allium {A. Karataviense).—The current number of the 
** Botanical Magazine” contains an illustration of thts new hardy 
plant, which has been recently discovered im Central Asia, where it 
inhabits the Karatau and Alatau mountains, Asa garden plant it 
will not be of great value, aa the flowers much resemble those of the 
common A, nigrum, but if is apparently considerably dwarfer than 
that kind. Its chief attraction, however, is not alluded te in the de- 
scription accompanying the plate, viz., the beautiful appearance of its 
broad leaves early in spring. They are at that time a rich deep 
green, which is overlaid- with a glancous hue, and a conspicuous max- 
gin, 16th-iu. wide, of a bright brick-red tint, 


New #ealand Fiax in Bloom.—One of my plants of 
Fhormium tenax is in bloom, fts leaves are 7 it. long; stalk or 
seane Ll it. high and 64 in. in circumference, At thirteen of its joints 
are bunches of from twenty to thirty flowers. It is about seven 
years old. I fancy this is an unusual height, as TP saw one at that 
fayoured spot—Falmouth—a year or two azo not more than about 
half that height. Ib was in the aristocratic soclety of Chamewrops 
‘Fortune and Dracena australia, both of which were aleo in bloom. 
J. M. CaaRnmoutu, Dorset, 


Trillium nivale.—This, though one of the smallest of all the 
Trillinms, is nevertheless well worth a place in a collection of plante. 
Apart from ifs size, it is an exact counterpart of its handsome con- 
gener 7, grandiflorum, having pure white blossoms of sinular form, 
and produced in much the same manner, For growing in peaty soil 
in the cholcer and partially shaded parts of the rock garden, or ia 
similar situations in company with other Alpines, it is a weleome 
addition, It inhabits weodg im the North-western States of North 
America, It ta well represented in the present number of the 
** Botanical Magazine,” 


Mogegridge’s Fritillary (Fritillaria Moggridgei),—Lovere of 
hardy bulbous plants will be pleased to learn that this beautiful 
Fritillary has been successfully introduced in quantity by Messrs. 
Backhouse, of York, whe are now distributing it. Mr, Baker, in his 
monograph of the Order, ranks it ag a variety of F. dclphinenais, 
from which it differs in having a dwarfer habit, broader foliage, and 
yellow flowers. Itis a native of the Maritime Alps, where, during 
the flowering season, it is said to give the slopes on which it grows 
the appearance of asheet of gold. It is one of the numerous dis- 
coveries of the late Mr. Moggrilge, in whose work {*' Contributions 
to the Flora of Mentone “) it is well figured, 

Digraphis arundinacea variegata—Humea eleraneg. 
—A, circular bed of these plants on the lawn at Pendell Court is now 
the admiration of every one whe seesit, If not a novel arrangement 
it is by m0 means a common one, and is certainly deserving of imita- 
tion. The Geass forms a belt about 2 ft. high round the group of 
Humea, the plants of which have reached from 6ft. to 7ft,in height. 
The elegant, reddish-brown, feathery inflorescence of the latter con- 
trasts finely with the silvery variegation of the Grass, and forms a 
most effective masa, which is moreover of a permanent character from 
spring tillautumn. The Humess require to be grown the previous 
year, and treated liberally, iu order to form Jarre plants by the fol- 
lowing spring, The Grazs being a hardy perennial does not require 
removal in autimn. 

Cyananthus incanus.—The seed of this plant, introduced by 
me some two years ago, prodneed two varieties, one of which was 
superior in size of Hower and jirtensity of colour to the other: the 
last form has been blooming freely reeently in Mr. Riches’ nursery 
at Teoting. I think the plant is still scarce and very little known, 
but when once scen it must become a favourite wherever Alpine 
plants are grown, its pendent habit and lovely porcelain blue flowers 
being so tloroughly distinct and beautiful.—\W. H. Gower. 

A Pigmy Spireesa (8. eespitoss).—One of the smallest, if not 
the smallest, of Spireeas 1s this sinonlar Alpine species, which we 
observed on the rockery in Mr. Joail’s garden at Wimbledon. The 
leaves, Which are from in. to 1 in. long, narrowly spovn-shaped, 
and silky and glaucous on both surfaces, are arranged in dense 
rosette-like tufts springing from & woody reot-stock ; they are nume- 
rously produced, and form a spreading carpet-like tuft, similar to 
the Stemless Catcifly (Silene acaulis}. The flowers are from 1 in. 
to 3 in, high, terminated hy a cense conc-like spike of Howers, which 
are very small and white. It is a native of the mountains of North 
America, from New Mexico to Northern Nevada, where itis found 
growing on rocks, &c. 

Argemone hispida.—This handsome new Papareraceous 
plant may now be seen in the Kew collection. In general appear- 
ance Jt much resembles the Mexican Poppy (A. mexicana}, but the 
flowers are pure white and have a pretty appearance when fully 
expanded, as they measuve from 3 in. to 4 in, acrdéss.’ Itis a native 
af Colorado, from whence it was introlnuced to Kew about two 
years ago. 

French Gladioli.—We have received from Messrs. Vilmorin, 
Andrieux, & Co., of Paris, some magnificent varieties of this gor. 
geous antumn flower. Atnongst new varieties are Baroness Burdett 
Coutts, a kind with spikes 1$ in. long, and bearing unusually large 
flowers of a rosy-lilac hue, heavily mottled with atreaks of a darker 
shade; Flamingo, with flowers not so large as the last, but of a most 
brithant acarlet, with daslies of deep purple on the lower divisions; 
an Mlle. Marie Nies, a variety which produces dense spikes fur- 
nished with flowers of unusual size, fine in form, and in eolour rich 
deep rose, with a white stripe dawn the centre of each division, the 
lower segments being almost entirely white,. Amougst older kinds 
the bright scarlet sort called Le Wésuve is one of the best, and 
nothing can be prethier than another of the same colour, but striped 
aud dashed with white, called Phébus. Ofa darker hue are Africain 
also striped and flaked with white, aad J upiter, of a blood-red tint. 
striped and flaked with maroon. Amongst salimon-coloured kinds 
the best are Titania, with large, bold flowers flaked with a whitish 
tint ; Hesperide, a beautiful Carnation-striped variety ; and Celimene 
equally handsome. thotgh not go conspicnously marked, OF 
eranson coloured kinds Horace Vernet and Lulli are-both beautiful 
varieties ; the last the lighter-colowred of the two. The best of the 
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Carnation-striped, bright rose kinds are Ambroise Verschaffelt, Con- 
quéte and Murillo, all more or less striped and flaked with white. 
L'umgue Violet is a large-flowered, bright pmk kind, shaded with 
violet, The nearest approach to white in the collection is Norma, 
the Rowers of which are large, fine in form, and densely arranged on 
the spike. Another good h ght kind is Mlle. Desportes ; and others 
of a darker shade, but equally handsome, are Schiller, Carnation, 
Rosita, Phenix, Eglantine, aud Zampa, all varieties of the highest 
merit; last, but uof least, is De Mirahbel, 4 lovely carmine, tinted 
and flushed with white, Altogether, this is one of the finest col- 
lections of Gladieli which we have seen this year, cither as regards 
diversity of colour, size, both of flowers and spikes, or vigorous 
crowth, 


Omphalodes Lucilis with Bricht Green Leaves. 
— This is a distinct form and well worthy of a varietal name, though it 
differs in no way from the original except that the leaves assume 4 
neh green tint lacking the characteristic glaucons hue. We saw 
plants of it in flower a few days since in Mv. Parker’s nursery at 
Tooting, . 

ppreading Harebell (Campanula patula}.—Two yeara ago L 
met with this pretty but searce Harebell on the banks of the Wye, 
between Chepstow and Monmouth, and brought some seed home 
with me. This summer it has dowered beantifully, and I have not 
a& pretiier plant in my garden or greenhouse. Two or three plants 
in G-in. pots have been the admiration of our friends and neighbours. 
I will send seed of it a3 s00n as itis ripe to any correspondent who 
may Wish for it,—H. Bursey, Wavendon Rectory, Voburn, Beds, 


Hypericum Coris.—This is evidently coniused in some col- 
lections with H. empetviiolium, which, thouch somewhat hke it, 1s 
quite a distinct plant. The true H. Cors has slender branches 
having 4 teudeney to trail, aud ts furnished with amall narrow foliage 
having a glanceus hue. H. empetrifolium ig an erect-growing kind, 
with bright green leaves with no trace of any claucons tint, Both 
bear clusters of small yellow flowers and bloom about the same time, 
They are now in flower in Mr. Parker’s nursery at Tooting. 


Hyacinthua candicansa.—a plant of this 5ft. im hetght, 
and bearing twelve fully expanded flowers, and above them a spire 
of plump fresh buds and bracts, may uow be seen in the College 
Botanie Garden, Dublin. It is lovely, each flower being of tuberose. 
like whiteuesa, nearly equal in size and purity to the white Lapa- 
geria, and moreover delicately fraprant, If it ever be possible to 
obtain clumps of it what a glorious contrast it will make with 
Tritoma Uvaria and Agapanthus umbellatug ! Those who have not 
this fine harcy species should immediately note it down as a superb 
plani.—B5, 


Alocasia scabriuscula.—tIn our note on this handsome new 
Aroid given at p. 216, it was inadvertently stated to be an Anthu- 
rium, We are algo informed by Mr, Brown, of the Kew Herbarium, 
that it was one of the discoveries of Mr. Burbidge in north-west 
Berneo when on his recent expedition for Messrs, Veitch. 


Single-lowered Dahlias,—Conspicuous amongst the rich 
collection of hardy plants in Mr, Joad’s garden at Wimbledon, are 
aome fine examples of the orginal species of Dabhas which have 
recently become popular. They certainly rank amongst the brightest 
of outdoor flowers at thig season, and are searcely less showy than 
the floviats’ Dahlias, which have now become almost perfect as 
regards size and form. The species which the single-flowered kinds 
apparently represent are D. coccinea, D, Cervantesi (the former with 
brigit red, the latter with orauge-acarlet blossoms), aud D. variabtlis, 
the flowers of which vary from the rich hue of the variety Paragon 
to bright yellow anc pure white. All the flowers of these have 
large yellow centres, which form a striking contrast to the bright 
hues of the ray florets. The neat littl: D. glabrata, with its pretty 
mauye tinted blosscins, should also be included, for though the 
flowers are rather small they are borne in auch profusion as to fully 
compensate for this defect. 


Hardy Autumn Flowers at Tooting.—One of the most 
effective displays of hardy plants now to be seen in flower in the 
neighbourhood of London is in Mr. Parker's nursery, which is, in 
fact, the only place in which we have seen hardy flowers arranged in 
quantity with regard toeffect. The late summer flowering kinds are 
now at their best, and, notwithatanding the exceptionally unfavour- 
able season which we have had, they seem to have thriven admir- 
aly. The plants are disposed in lines which run at right angles to 
the shrubbery skirting the road, and the colours are arranged so as 
to harmonise with each other, The most noteworthy bed consists 
at a central row of the Flame Flower (Knipholia Uvaria}, on cither 
side of which ia a belt of Echinops ruthenicus, with globular heads 
of flowers of a bright amethyst tint. T’his bed bas an edging of 
Ribbon Grass (Digraphis arundinacea variegata), and forms a most 
attractive feature, Another bed is composed of the bright yellow 


Rudbeckia Newmanni, with broact helts on eachside of the beautiful 
white Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora intermixed with a blue 
Aconite, Harpalium rigidim, edged with Yueca flaccida and Aster 
Amellus, forms another attractive bed, and near it is a mixture of 
scatiet Gladicli and light blus Larkspurs, which form-.a beautiful 
contrast, Golden and varierated leaved shrubs used for similar pur. 
poses answer capitally, Only the finest of hardy flowers are used 
for the purpose, and the arrangement admirably exemplifies the effect 
which can be produced by such material alone, whilst it affords a 
staking contrast to the meagre appearance of ordinary tender beddin 

planta in auch unfavourable seasous aa the present. It is a matter o 

surprise that bedding with the finest hardy flowers is not more 
generally practised, for no class of tender plants can produce the 
same variety of colour and brilllancy as may oe found amongst hardy 
perentuals, 


Lilies and Disa srandifiora at Glasnevin.—For the 
last few days we have heen having a very severe storm, which is 
doing great harm to vegetation and imjuring the erops. Our 
Lilies have suffered mneh this year, many only just settimg their 
lads and then rotting away. UL, chaleedonicum, L. carolinianum, L. 
Browii, and L, pubernlum have especially suffered, while L, can- 
didum, L, gigantenm, and all the section with strong large leaves 
have done very well. Disa grandiflora was never better, We have 
at least fifty potiuls of 1f at present in Hower, and, though past 
their best, they are still very beautiful, From five to nine blooma 
on the largest spikes is a sight not often seen, the individual blooms 
being large in proportion to the number, and very hishly coloured, 
—I, W. Moors, 


The Fringed Pennisetum (P. fimbriatum).—This is one of 
the most elegant Grasses with which we arc acquainted. It grows 
from Lit. to 14%. high; the flower-spikes being borne on slender 
stems. The spikes are from 4 im. to 6 mm. long, and have a sin- 
qe twisted appearance. The ee comprise from, two ta four 

owers, furnished with long hair-like sgwns, and the whole of the 
spikelets are enveloped in a feathery down of a purplish colour, 
which is of a deeper hue when young, We saw it afew days ago in 
Mr. Ateyens’s garden, at Byticet, mixed with other hardy border 
flowers, It is admirably adapted for cutting purposes, ag it lasts 
auch a long timé in perfection. Unlike most of the ornamental 
Grasses, it is of perennial duration and perfectly hardy, 


Himalayan Cyrtandraceze.—The first of these interesting 
plants, distributed from Kew last year, which we have seen in flower 
is in Mr. Joad’s garden at Wimbledon. ‘This plant much resembles 
some of the spectes of Chirita. The planta, of course, are nob yet 
fully developed, being only about 6 in. high, with ovate pointed 
leaves, which are bright sreen mottled with a darker shade, and 
covered with short dense hairs on both surfaces. The flowers are 
produced from the axils of the leaves on stalks afew inches long, and 
are the shape of a Gloxima, about l}in. long; inside they are of a 
delicate mauve, with two conspicnous yellow stripes in the throat ; 
outside the tube ty ofa much hzhter hue. It is altogether a pretty 
plant, the value of which in a decorative point of view will be con- 
siderably enhanced i 1t will withstand such a low temperature im 
thie climate as 1t 1s thought it should do, seeing that it mbabita such 
hich elevations on the Himalayas, where cfitentimes severa cold 
prevails. 

Hemanthus carneus is the name of a neat little species now 
in Mr. Elves’ collection. Though an cold Introducticn, it 1s worthy 
ot a place in every garden on account of its pleasing eclour, which is 
a rose-lilac. 

Salvia farinacea.—In Mr, Joad’s garden at Wimbledon are 
houses devoted entirely.to such half-hardy subjects as this, planted 
out in borders, and under such conditions they attain almost native 
luxurianee. Amongst his collection of the handsome half-hardy 
Salvias, 5. farinacea, the beautiful Mexican species figured in THE 
GARDEN (p. 480, Vol IX.) ts now a very attractive object, as it is 
bearing abundantly, ita long spikes of lavender and white flowers 
being very pretty. 5. cacalisefolia, with its beautiful sky-blue flowers 
similar to 8. patens, is also a showy and desirable sort, as well as 
the crimson-flowered 8. porphyranthera, both tender kinds which 
make capital creenhouse plants. 


Imported Phaleenopsids.—aA fine importation of the lovely 
Moth Orchids (Phalenopsis amabilis and P. Schilleriana}, consisting 
of nearly 2000 plants, has recently been received by Mesars, Veitch 
& Sons, Chelsea, in excellent condition, scarcely a leaf being in any 
way injured. This cirenmstance affords a vivid illustration af the 
improved mode of transmitting choice exotics from the Tropics com- 
pated with what collectors and introducera had to contend with 
years aco. Jt is interesting to observe In this consignment the 
unusually iong aud narrow leaves which the plants develop in their 
ae habitat compared with what they produce under artificial 
culture, 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


PLANTS IN FLOWER AT READING. 


Stocks.—In a season ke the present, when most kimis of 
summer-bedding plants are failures as regards the production of 
. masses of colour, 16 waa a positive surprise to see at Messrs. Sutton’s 
the other day richly-coloured beds of Stocks finely in bloom. They 
comprised the old-fashioned Ten-week, the Glant Ten-week, the 
Pyramidal, and other sections, all of which are well described as 
annual or summer Stocks. For the production of masses of colour, 
for pot eulture, or for ordinary border decoration, the chief place 
must be given to the neat, compact, yet masstve Pyramidal Kmids. 
In colour there is enough of variety amongat these to satisfy every 
one, and some colours, such ag the bronze, brick-red, and similar 
hues may be dispensed with. Of these pyramidal kmds there arethe 
glossy green, wall-leaved, and woolly rough-leaved sections, but as 
regards habit and general usefulness there is hittle difference among 
them. The most pleasing colonra are pure white, creamy white 
tending to yellow, white auifused with peach, pink-white, puce, 
cherry-red, carmine-red, brilliant scarlet, purple, violet-purple, and 
crimson ; to these it is possible to add several others just as taste 
may dictate; but the colours specially mentioned are sufficient to 
indicate the various rich tints that can be employed to produce 
effective masses, The Pyramidal Stock grows to a height of about 
10 in., has a centre spike around which the aide shoots or spikes are 
grouped in regular form, and is throughout remarkable net only for 
evenness of habit but also for the production of about 80 per cent. 
of double flowers. If beds of these beautiful Stocks in distinct 
| golours were but submitted to the inspection of the frequenters of 
our public parks and gardens in summer instead of the repetition of 
acarlet, white, and blne bedding plants so common, how greatly would 
they be appreciated by lovers of really beautiful flowers. | These 
Stocks are liberally treated at Reading, but they do not need richer 
soil than is provided for ordinary bedding plants. 


Phioz Drummondi.—Other charming plants were the dwar 
forms of Phlox Drammondi—forms producing singularly neat, coun- 
pact, dense bunches of flowers and foliage, and offering all that can 
be desired as dwarf plants for the production of imasses of colour. 
The name given to a dark rich red kind, Phlox Drummondi nana 
compacta coccinea, 1s simply discouraging ; but these designations 
are chiefly manufactured on the Continent, and bother seedsmen ag 
mach as they do the public. This is, however, a most beautiful 
variety, the colour of which is rich and striking, anc the habit of 
the plant dense and perfect, Others are Fireball, crimson-red ; 
rubra, deep rosy-red ; and cardinals Heynholdi, fashionable cardinal- 
red: 4 singularly pleasing hue ia seen in a sort called. the Rose 
Chamois, the colour of which is a charming salmon-rose, with a deep 
carmine red centre: thisis a very dwarf and free kind. AI these 
plants have been raised under glass, pricked off into small pots, and 
after exposure in cold frames, turned out into the open ground. 
Close by are alao in great variety all the forms of the tall, largse- 
flowered section of P. Drummondi, but these want a good deal of 
pegging down, and sadly lack habit and effect as compared with the 
dwarf forms, 


Petunias.—Thege, raised from seed, of all forms and colours are 
just new very beautiful in the open ground, although, being subject 
to frequent rains, they show too much tendency to growth, The 
shapes of the Howers, their colours, ancl markings are very varied 
and fraught with the greatest interest; they produce grand masses of 
ealour and make some of the most effective of bedding plants. 


Lilium longiflorum.—This pure white larce-flowered Lily, 
grown In great masses, 1s just now macnificent. The bulbs are 
Planted thickly in rows, and every one Is producing flowers with 
remarkable evenness at a height of about 20 in. No white flower 
eould excel this for distinctness and beauty, and as garden features 
these beds are for the time unrivalled. The season las sutted these 
Lilies exactly, and the magzes thus seen indicate In what way this 
Lily might be employed to produce striking effects, 

Gloxinias and Beronias.—tindoors, Gloxinias are beautiful, 
ali the plante—and there are many huudreds—being the produce of 
Messrs. Sutton’s own seed. hose of the present year’s sowing, and, 
of course, saved from the lagt year’s stock, show a marked acdvanec 
in quality, and mdicate how well the work of selection hag been 
done, a flue rigid erect flowers predominate : they are very large 
and perfect in form and most varied in colour, with a tendency in 
many to show ‘deép rich reds, blues, and marcon-purples that are 
moue too common amongst Gloxinias. The plants raised from seed 


sown InJantary and February last, now blooming in 4$-1n. pots, show | 


what can be dene in six months in the production of these bear- 
tiful flowers. This batch will bloom freely for the next two 
months if given now and then weak manure-water, The Begonias 





are very fine, rich-coloured, and varied, and are a brilliant feature, 
just now rather past Ite best, but indicating a grand strain. These 
are buta few prominent matters in a place singularly full of interest 
at thia time of the year, A; Dy, 


THE BROAD-LEAVED BELLFLOWER 
(CAMPANTLA LATIFOLZA), 
Tus, one of the handsomest of the Bellflowers, often attains in good 
sous a height of 6 ft., and fully a third of the stem is furnished 
with long bell-like flowers, which droop gracefully and are of a 
violet-purple tint. The Nettle-leaved Bellflower (C. urticefolia}, of 
which there are blue and white flowered varieties, and also a form 
with double flowers; C. Trachelium, a vigorous growing kind, with 
coarsely toothed leaves; the Milk-flowered kind (C. lactiffora}, 
which forme a pyramid of blossom 4 ft. high; and the Pyramidal 
Bellflower (C. pyramidalis}, are amongst the largest of the commoner 
kinds, The Long-flowered Bellflower (C. nobilis}, too, grows quite 
a yard high in some gardens, and is one which should be grown im 
every collection, as 1t has large-sized blossoms, blue in the type aad 
creamy-white in the variety alha. CC. Van Houttei is another hand- 
some kind, though but slightly different from the preceding. All 
the large-growing kinds will thrive anywhere in ordinary soil, and 





The Broad-leaved Bellflower, 


are capital subjects for planting on the margins of shrubberies, woods, 
and walks, and cyen in the wild garden, as they take care of them- 
selves, and spring up annually frorm self-sown seeds.— VW. C, 





FLOWER GARDENING IN HYDE PARK. 


Tur fine weather which we have had during the past week ar taro 
has helped considerably to brighten up the bedding display in this 
park ; but the wet and sunless season has, nevertheless, left mdelible 
traces In the shape of lank weedy growth and paucity of blossom 
ou the majority of the flowering plants, such as elargoniums, Cal- 
ceolarias, and Lobelias, The alvartarts of carpet bedding over that 
of fowerlng plants for producing a bright effect in wet seasons ave 
vividly exemplified here and elsewhere this year, for sinee the first 
week iu which they were planted the carpet beds have been very 
effective, and seem to be quite independent of the weather, except 
that in some cases the more tender kinds have not grown sufficiently 
to make the pattern or design clearly defined. This style of bedding 
is Garried ont on an extensive scale in the line of beds adjoining Parl 
Lane, A noteworthy feature regarding the carpet beds here is the 
variety of plants brought inte requisition, many of which are not 
generally employed in the other parks, Amongst these are the 
pretty little Achillea wumbellata with its hoary pectinate leaves, the 
Alpine Eutchinsia {H. alping), a capital plant in exposed sitiations 

and one which forms a deep green croundwork; various kinds of 
Saxitrages both of the crustaceous and other sections: numerous kinds 
of Stonecrop, and many other plants, all of which tend considerably 
Lo relieve the monotony of eniploying the same kinds over and over 
again in equally monotonous designs. A pair of cireular beds Oppa- 
site the Mount Street entrance are particulazly attractive, both the 
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designs aud the plants with which they are filled producing a pretty 
effect. A large hed of a similar shape on the lawn which skirts the 
Row is also extremely pretty, all the plants used for the groundwork 
having done well, as have also numerons plants of elegant habit 
which are dotted about with capital effect, The patterns of the 
other beds are, on the whole, equally neat and attractive, presenting 
aa they do a well-kept and trim appearance. An objectionable 
feature, hawever—one wholly due to the unfavonrable weather—is 
the half-crown and partially-rotted plants of Succulents dotted here 
and there in the beds, which are otherwise as flat asacarpet. GrTace- 
ful plants in each positions would present an elegant appearance ; 
but these (hich by no means represent the true characters of the 
plants) produce quite an opposite effect. Another defect is the long 
line of beds beneath the shade of the trees which skirt the fence, a 
position ia which even turt itaelt refuses toe thrive as 1t should do, 
These are filled chielly with Pelargomiuma of various sorts edged 
with Lobelias. The fiower beds in other parts of the park are much 
the same as regards arrangement as in former senscus; therefore 
comment on these is unnecessary. Novelties in the way of hedding 
plants are scarce apparently, for few are noticeable. This is, how- 
ever, the Icss to be regretted as the abundant resonrees of auch 
plants as are of well-tried merit leave but little room for new comera, 

Thesub-tropies! bedding presents aboutthe usual appearance, except 
that the annuel fine-foliaged plants, such as Tobseco, the Castor Oil, 
Maize, Wiganidia, &c., have not attained half their usual dimensions, 
a circumstance which has considerahly marred the effect they woald 
hare otherwise produced. The sheltered enclosure at the head of 
the Serpentine known as the *‘ Dell” is very tastefully planted with 
hold and, handsome sub-tropical plants. The talk Cordyhnes maing 
above the dense undergrowth of shrubs have a picturesque appearance, 
Bananas, Tree Ferns, Aroida, ancl similar plants, are alsa affec- 
tively dotted about here and there; those on the lawn, however, 
appear to be grouped in too equi-distant a manner, and therefore do 
not look so well as they would have done if grouped with less prec- 
sion as fo clatanes. 

The maruins of the stream which flows through this beautiful glade 
present a very pretty eflect, being frmged with Ivy, clumps of the 
Royal Ferm (Gemunda regalis), Miymus siganteus, Glyeeria aquatica, 
and other planta, wlich flourish in native vigour. ‘There are many 
other plants, too, that could be introduced lere with advantage, and 
whieh would atford greater variety. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned the noble Gunvera manicata and G. seabra, Arunde Donax 
and its variegated-leaved form, Saxifraga peltata, which attains grand 
dimensions mm 9 tigist situation: Thaha dealbata, a semi-hardy, 
Canna-like plant; Senecio japonica (Erythrochete palmatifidal, 
Richardias, Sagittarias, Typhas, and others equally beautiful. 
‘Two large circular beds on the lawn adjoining the Row planted with 
the Coral Plant (Hvythrina Crista-galli} are now the aclmiration of 
every one, as every branch forms a perfect wreath of blood-red 
blossoms. The legible labelling of all the plants in the becls in this 
park is a yery commendable feature, and one that should be imitated 
in the other pablic parks, aa it not only enhances the interest of the 
ecollection, but also aids those whe wish to fake the names of desir. 
able kinds which they may wish to introduce into their own 
vardcus, WW. G, 





AURICULA GOSSIP. 


T wave much pleasure in replying ta Slr. Horner’s enquiry (p. 213). 
Qur Aurtculss were repotted the second week in June. We have 
about 250 plants, in alleighty-three gorts, without reckoning Alpmes., 
Of these eleven have shown for bloom, viz., of oreen ecges—one 
Booth’s Freedom, two General Niel, two Ne Plus Ultra, anc one 
Lady Richardson; of white edges—one Wood's Delight, one Coun- 
tesa of Wilton, and twa Maggie Lauder; and of selfs only one Lord 
af Lorne. Of these, three did not flower in the spring. Unfortu- 
nately our best plant of Freedom is amongst the above, hut it has so 
strong a crown that I feel sure if will flower again in the spring ; and 
for the rest I care very little; indeed, I believe its not flowering 1s in 
the blood for sap}, as both General Niel and Ne Plus Ultra served us 
the same last year. Of the more valmable sorts [ have eipht George 
Lightbodys, 3X Lancashire Heroes, and three Smiling Beauties, all 
looking comfortably fat and well for the winter. I judge therefore 
that my little flock are all right with their late potting; and that 
although the percentage 1s higher than Mr. Horner's, it is more im- 
fluenced hy a preponderance of erratic sorts than by orcinary er- 
cumstances, 

“On reading the melancholy reeord of the results of Mr. Douglas's 
experience with his carly pottmg [ exclaimed : ‘‘ We told him so, 
What will Me, Horner say now!” And Mr. Horner says now, that 
he ia still in favour of early potting. And when he and Mr. Douglas 
say so—our two greatest growers and authotities—small men must 
he quiet. Nevertheless, I find our Lancashire florists against them. 
Mr. Barlow had not repotted a plant of bis when I visited Stakehill 


early in July, and I know many other florists who pot their Anriculas 
much later than Mr, Deuglas advises. I feel canvinced that it is 
best tio let the planta grow on awhile after flowering, leaying them to 
complete their maturing; and then, when they are at rest, repot them 
and let them reat on for the winter, it appears fo me that early 
petting encourages a clonble srowth every ‘year. It is possible 
enough, with care and loving patience, for an enthusiast hke Mr, 
Horner to watch and nurse them so carefully that, in his northern 
regions, they will sleep on and behave themselves disereetly ; but in 
the warmer climate of Loxford Hall it is clearly beyond the power of 
Mr, Douglas to keep them back, and they fower afresh in spite of 
him, Small growers like mysclf have not the plants to spare for 
extra risk, and there is safety in the medinm course, so I say now, 
pot early in June, ancl not earlier. 

Mr. Horner stated (vol. xv., p. 402) that his usual average of 
autumn bloom was from two to five per cent. Ishould suppose 
therefore that the cold and wet summer would account fer his present 
very low average of one per cent. Imay add that my Auriculas 
have not been placed under a north wall this year, but kept in frames 
in an open situation. Any little sunshine there has been has done 
them good. Indeed, I donot believe in the north wall theory, ex- 
cept in very hot summers, and tt is possible that the great mortality 
which hag been noted this year in Auriculgs may have ita root in this 
overshading them in damp dull weather, BROCKHUBST. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE PRIMREOSE. 


THe double yellow Primrose was probably as plentiful fifty yearaago 
as it is now. JI remember forming lines of it by the sides 
of paths in cottagers’ gardens as for back as 1623 in the 
same way as double Daisies were subsequently used, but 
strange to say it has ceased to be met with so abundantly aa 
at that time. For some years it was the most extensively 
cultivated of the family, unless wé include the Polyanthus, which 
was perhaps aa plentiful ancl in some cases ag good aa at the present 
day, and moet certainly Auriculas were more healthy at that time 
than now ; but the Primrose which the enterprising young gardener 
soucht after at that tune was that imperfectly-Enown British 
species Primula farinesa, and the localities in which this singular 
inember of the family was to be met with oecasioned many a long 
jouney. It was not to te met with everywhere, and I do not re- 
member even seeing it ina cultivated form; butas years passed 
on other members of the Primula family were brought into nottee, 
the Chinese species attracting much attention, while I think double 
forma of the hardy mauve and white were in cultivation before the 
single ones of the same.colont, and a great advance was made 
in FP. ecortusoides, which was introduced about 1840, when 
other forma of the hardy Primrose. were becoming more 
eommon, and I may here remark that there have from very early 
times been two, if not more, varieties each af the douhle yellow, 
mauve, and white, one of them being more robust than the others. 
I mention this here ag I never saw a claim to one of the strong-growing 
ones having a recent origin, Years rolled on, and new varieties made. 
their appearance ; but for many years I lost sight entirely of the old 
double yellow, and about 1965 I visited an out-of-the-way village in 
a far-off county, where I had seen it s0 plentiful about forty years 
before, and found it had almost, if not entirely, disappeared there ; 
certainly it was summer time when [was there, so I could not obtain 
asingle plant. Subsequently, however, I obtained a tiolerably good 
variety of that colour from a friend who had picked it up in a wood 
where it was discovered by one of the men employed in the Ordnance 
Survey, and coubtless the original onc had been obtained promis- 
cuously in the same way. J regret the advent of the Japan species 
has net resulted in some useful hybrids; but itis not too late to 
hope for some yet, for assuredly something good must follow this 
accession to the fantily. Butthera seemaa certain amount of way- 
wardnesda in the family, and what littl Ihave done in the way of 
raising new parcen varieties has heen generally done by letting the 
adel desire to save seed from hybridise themselves by planting 
them together, and in a position where they might seed and sow 
themselves, I may further add that I have in my time endeavoured 
to disseminate the garden varieties amongst our wild ones in woods 
and wastes, and have sown Pokyanthua seed, &¢., in quantity where I 
expect in some one’s time 1f will make a mark. ’ 
An O1p GARDENER, 


Gunnera scabra.—This ts sometimes sald to require a well- 
drained, warm soil and abundant waterings while growing; hera 
if is planted quite close to the water. [ta roots are below it, and 
thus situated it has withstood the winter, with the protection of 2 
small heap of leaves over its crown, and if is uow in the moat 
vigorous condition possible and very effective.—T. Smits, Newry. 
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THE SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 


ExovcH has been written about this plant to fill a good-sized book, 
All the research and knowledge of some of our most eminent 
botanists have been employed to set this matter right, and I think 1% 
we consider the bulk of the evidence, we must feel satisfied that 
Nardostachys Jatamansi is the true Spikenard of Scripture, BLL TLot 
Nardus indica as stated by Mr. Wintle (p. 197}, A special study 
of this plant waa made hy Sir William Jones, President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, who discovered that the veritable Spikenard of 
Scripture was a species of Valerian, called by the Hindoos Jatamanst, 
signifying a “dock of hair,” and he named it Valeriana Jatamanst, 
now recognised hy modern botanists as NardostachysJatamanai. Any 
one wishing for further particulars respecting the history of this 
plant cannot do better than read Sir William Jones’s papers im 
‘Asiatic Researches,” also those of Dr. Roxburgh and Dr. Royle, 
both of whom contributed te the game work. After reading these 
papers { think every one must come to the conclusion that the Nardus 
of Ptolemy, the Indian Sumbul of the Persians and Arabs, the Jata- 
mansi of the Hindoos, and the Spikenard of the shops in Calcutta, are 
one and the game plant, Dr. Patrick Russel was alsu convinced that 
the Indian Nard of the anctents and that sold in the shops in Cal- 
cuttaare one and the same plant. The plant of which the annexed Is 





The Spikenard of the Ancients (Nardostachys Jatamansi)}. 
Half natural size; colour of Auwers purple. 


an illustration was raised at Mr, Ware's, at Tottenham, early in the 
apring of 1§78, from seed obtained from Northern India, The young 
plants thus raised were potted and stood out unprotected the whole 
of the winter ; this spring they were planted out on the rockery ina 

artially shady position, In sandy loam, and they are now about ‘in. 
in height, and are still throwing up heads of bloom, the individual 


flowers in which are amali, and of a purplish colour. 
A. J. Penry. 


Fuchsias amongst Hoses.—April frosts killed for us about 
ten standard Roses, and we considered ub too late to put others in 
their places. Fortunately wa had some good tall well-topped Fuchsias, 
After hardening them till the first weck in June, we tarned them out 
close to the Rose stocks, securing them thereto; thus they not only 
filied up what would have been ugly gaps, but have vied with the 
Rose as to quantity of bloom ; and, beat of all, them Howers have stood 
the winds and rain perhaps better than any other flowers m our 
garden. Lf allis wel, we shall use Fachsias more extensively next 
Beasou,—Joun Woon, Foodviile, Airisfail. 


ABROWNTA FRAGRANS. 


Tus most beautiful Colorado plant should be known and cultivated 
by every lover of flowers, It blooms all stunmer, and is, I think, the 
moat fragrant of all flowers. When in its neighhourhood one Js often 
first mace acquainted with its presence by its delicate perfume, whieh 
fills the surrounding air, It grows to the height of from 2 ft. to 3ft. 5 
sometimes upright, Lut often lying partially upon the ground, 
or leaning npen other plants or weeds. The branches die to the 
erund in winter, but the roots are perennial. Its favourite native 
haunts are rich gravelly banks of streams and ravines; and as we 
have but little rain during the summer months, it must send its roots 
down deep into the earth for the necessary moisture to sustain Its 
foliage and flowers during dry seasons. It is called a night-bloommg 
plant ; in faet, its flowers only partially close during suashme, antl 
especially in hot dry weather. I have found them open at mid-day 
in the shade of trees, and after rain. The flowers that are partially 
closed by the heat open out an hour or two before suuset, and seem 
to redouble their fragrance owing to the day’s rest. They last well 
in a cut state, and retain their fragrance for many days. So far as 
L know ne efforts have been wiade to cultivate it, except that [ have 
attempted, without success, to strike cuttinga of it taken frum the 
wild plants. It produces seed sparingly, and can probably be readily 
grown in that way, as I often see young seedlings in the fields. 
Henver, Coloruda. DANIEL WITTER. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Polygonum Sieboldi.—This makes a most execllent water- 
side plant; growing close to, and even in the water, its heantiful 
arching stems, now covered with feathery white flowers, are most 
attractive.-—T. SMITIL, Vewrs. 

Mimuluses in Water.—tThere isa large quantity of Muru- 
luses with yellow flowers growing wild in a brook at Beddington 
corner (Mitchain Cammen), They grow in the water at the edge of 
the brook like the Forget-me-not, and evidintly enjoy the situation. 
T was not aware before that Mimuluscs were aquatic plants.— 
C. G., Addiscombe. [M. luteus is naturalised in boggy places in 
many parts of Britar. J 

Spirzea verusta.—This, planted ina half shady nook among 
stones, close to the water's edge, has grown over 6 ft. high this 
season. It has handsome foliage and ears uchle heads of iowers, 
and is altogether superior to 8. palinata.—-T. Sari, Newry. 

Ornithogalum aureum.—This has flowered beautifully here 
this snmmer. ‘The colour is a remarkably fine rich yellow and the 
plant lasts a dong time in bloom, but its leaves are smal! and very 
iew in number, I cousider it to be a very desirable plant, and one 
which forms a conspicuous object when in fower.—Hexey BrREsey, 
Warenton Hectory, Webern, Beds, 

Bocconla jJaponica.—This is said te require a dry, warm 
soil, Lut we have a mass of ib here in a bed about 3 ft. from the 
water's edge and only din. aboveit. Thus situated it Las survived 
the winter, and has grown in the most vigorous manner possible, 
and strikingly ornamental it i1s.—T. Surru, Merry. 

Aubrietias.—Leaatiful as the Forget-me-nots arethey have com- 
panions equally deserving a place in every garden in the Aubrictias. 
They are easily grown, very hardy, and last continuously in bloom for 
a long time. They are useful in intxed borders, on rockwork, and 
for edging spring beds in the fuwer garden. Some of the sorts are 
of free growth and most desirable no doubt, but A. purpurea is the 
kind which is most frequently met with. Thie, and its handsome 
compantons A. Camphelli, groeca superba, and last, but not Ieast, A. 
Heudersoni, are oll useful Kinds and distinct; the last has blooms 
much longer than those of either of the others and much hizher 
coloured. Whicn looking through the gardens at Diclmgton Park, 
Brandon, Norfolk, fwo vears ago last April, 1 was much pleased to 
see Aubrietias uscd as edgings to walks leading te a new maze that 
had then only recently been made. One side of the walk was edged 
with A. purpurea, the other with A. grea superba, aud at the tine 
of my visit they were in full bloom, and as the walk had trees 
ou one side and Yews on the other the effect was most pleasing. 
This and many other epring blooming plants have a gool cllech when 
planted in patches here and there in borders about the ornamental 
grounds in a semi-will state.--J. C. W. FP. 


Unseasonable Flowers.—The present season is remarkable 
for its production of nuscasonable Aowers. To-day I lave three 
varieties of Arabis in bloom. Polyauthuses have sent up spikes 
from the newly-formed crowns, Primula denticulata is fowermg a 
second time. Of Auriculas we gathered a handful afew days aga, 
and there are others to-day, and fine flowers too. I had two beds 
ef double-yellow Primroses formed in June, and they are now well 
hlogmed, andl in a few days will have from three to six on a 
plant. Several Androsaces (Chammjasme, caruea, lanuginosa} have 
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just been in bloom a second time, and A, lactea is now in bloom. 
alsa see solitary flowers on Gentiana acaulis.—Jonn Woon, Wood 
wife, Aivkstadl, 

Michauxia campanuloides.—tThis has proved itself to be 
a distinct and highly ornamental plant. Here, in a very wet place 
close to the side of water, it has grown to the height of 6 ft, Sin., 
with a clean stem of 4ft., a point from which the pyramidal cande- 
labra-like crown of white flowers starts. The latter are composed 
of from six to nine strap-shaped recurved petals about 2 in. long. 
Htandimg up above other plants this Michauxia is very striking,-— 
T. Sari, Newsy, 

Bocconia cordata,—This stately Japanese perennial has much 
to recommend it, though it 1s fot nearly so extensively grown as ‘ts 
merits entitle it. Is large, Fig-like foliage, glaucous beneath, is 
quite wnique amongst hardy plants, and the creat vigour and 
beauty which it attains in deep, warm, sandy loam, m sunny 
positions, considerably increase its value as a decorative plant, 
In Aly. Stevens’s garden at Byfleet there is a clump of it fully 10 ft. 
in diameter and nearly § ft. high, now finely in flower. Ita blossoms, 
though by no means showy, have a very elegant, feathery appear- 
anee, and emit, inoreover, a delicions fragrance. It is one of the 
easiest plants to propagate, either by means of seeds or division; in- 
deed, itia difficult to eradicate it from borders when once it has be- 
come well established.—_Ww’, G, 

Autumn Plowers.—I have a large bed of seedling Antir- 
hinums in beantiful bloom, rich and varied, and singularly fresh 
and bright. The plants are of the dwarf or Tom Thamb type, and 
the growth is even, all the plants being in full bloom at a height of 
12in, Sownin pans under glass early in April, and planted out in 
June, they have thriven well: and should the winter spare them, 
will produce a large amount of spikes next summer, It is from old 
plants such as these would be that the finest exhibition spikes are 
obtained. Intermediate Stocks also sown early in the spring under 
glass, furnish a continued display of autumn flowers. To get them 
into bleam weil in the summer the seed should be sown-in Gectober 
under glass, and the plants when large enough should be pricked ont 
singly into amail 3-in. pota for the winter. Plauted out early in 
May thoy will flower richly in July and onwards, The spring-sown 
plants flower later, and very late if the early winter be open. Pent- 
stemonos sown in the spring are equally valuable for late autumn 
blooming, and if spared by the frost make fine planta the following 
summer, The beautiful Japan Anemones are just now coming into 
bloom, These will be glorious all through the autumn, the moist 
season having suited them exactly. Asters are late, and will give 
plenty of autumn Lloom; indeed, there should be no lack of autumn 
flowers this season, provided we gct no early sharp frosts; but a bad 
beginning has been mace, white frosts having been seen in the Thames 
valley as early as the morning of the firat of September, and the nights 
altogether are very cold.— A, D. 

Beconias at Chiswick,—tThe acedling Begonias now in lower 
at Chiswick are well worth inspection, as they present, without doubt, 
the newest and best amongst this charming and highiy decorative 
class of plants, Richness of colour, robust habit, and erectness of 
fiower-stem have been specially sought for, and these are seen here 
to have been effected in a marked depree. Here is a quantity of 

dlants raised from seed sown in February, all in 5-in. pots and all in 

eantiful bloom ; this fact shows that itis quite within the power 
of any one to have a brilliant display from seed by taking simitar 
pains to raise and grow them. ‘There is a decided gain in erect 
stems; they hold the brittle peudent blooms more fully up to the 
gaze of the spectator thau ordinary forms, and there js a roundness 
and fulness about the petals which show that the production of 
grand massive bloom has but just begun ; indeed, it would be diti- 
enlt to prognosticate the future thatis open to the Begonia. (me 
thing, at least, is certain, and thatis that Begonias will presently 
rank amongst the most beautiful decorative features of our summer 
and autumn flower shows. In that respect they will prove « great 
gain. As bedding plants they want further testing, and the robust 
kinds seen at Chiswick show increased ugefuluess in that direction: 
but, to be seen to the best advantagc, they must he planted in a 
setting of dense greenery and where they are sheltered from fierce 
winds.—A. 

Hardy Primulas.—The season which has been so disastrous 
to ali kinds of tender piantsin the open air has been just.the reverse 
as regards all the sections of hardy Promulas. P. denticulata and pur- 
purea are as fragh and robust as it ia poasilile to conceive, the foliage 
remarkably vigorous, and the crowns promise fa produce grand heads 
af Lloom next apring, Primnilas of the ameena section have lost 
their foliage aa usual, but show strong, robuat crowns and a masa of 
roots ; P. japonica has beautiful foluge—indeed, this summer it has 
been quite a fine-foliaged plant, AH kinds of Primrosca, Polyan- 
thuaes, and Auriculas are fresh and vigorous, and have not lost their 
foliage materially, or where it has gone the young growth is now 


coming up strongly, and the plants will presently have well-furnished 
crowns, All this points to a fine blooming season for all this family 
next year, and probably presently a considerable amount of late 
autumn flowers. Where circumstances will permit, it will be well to 
get all old stoola of Primroses and Polyanthuses broken wp this 
autunm, as it presents 4 most favourable time for the purpose; it 
must be done some time, and it will likewise be well to get all others 
transplanted as early as possible, as that may check the tendency to 
autumn bloaming, Ail our seeds saved especially for our own sow- 
ing of Primroses and Polyanthuaes were sown as s00n 43 well ripened, 
and are now well up under glass and showing the rough leaf. Planted 
thickly in a couple of months here in good soil and in a sheltered 
place, many of ther will flower next spring. A similar batch raised 
the previous year are now making fine plants, and will yield good 
heads of bloom next April. Ali this ‘section of the Primula family 
are easily raised from seed, and not one out of a thousand of a good 
strain will fail to make charming apring flowers.—A. D. 


Hillacombe’s Yucca.—Mr. Ellacombe, I see (p. 214), says the 
proper name according to Haworth is feuuifolia, I see this is a 
species named in Swect’s ‘+ Hortus Britannicus,” but there is no 
mention of Kllacombei or of Tortulina. At page 356, Vol. [V., of 
THe Ganpur, Mr, Ellacombe saya: ‘The proper name of Yucea 
Eliacombet is Y. tortulata.” Can he now inform us where this name 
or Tortulina originated ? Is if really the variety named by Haworth 
as tenuifolia? If so, it would be advisable that the other names, 
under which it appears to be more generally known at present, should 
be done away with, or at least preserved only as synonyms,—Roperr 
A. Osnorn, Pulham, 


Rain-proof Plants.—To the list of weather-proof plants 
(p. 174}, allow me to add the once favourite, but now much neglected, 
bedding plant Cuphea platycentra, commonly called the Cigar Plant, 
The heavy rains which we have lately experienced only appear to 
have had the effect of intensifying the rich green of the foliage and 
unparting additional lustre to the flowers, This plant really 
seems to enjoy the heavy washings which have aroeed. sa Tmical 
to flowering pee generally. Although not so brilliant as many of 
our summer bedding plants, this Cuphea is capable of producing an 
excellent effect when grown in combination with other free-flowering 
subjects, The flowers are produced in great profusion, the habit is 
of the neatest, and the plant retains its beauty unimpaired quite to 
the end of the season, and may even then be lifted with a ball and 
stem, and placed in the conservatory, lasting in good condition 
nearly up te Christmas, Hardy Fuchsias should also receive a word 
of commendation for their wet-resisting properties. Some of the 
Horists’ varieties, such as Rose of Castile, also appear to bear without 
injury a considerable amount of rainy weather. Then we must not 
forget the Clematis, the beauty of which the most unseasonable 
weather has not the powerto dim: Weshall probably not for many 

ears experience a more trying summer than the present for summer 

owerlng plants, and yet I never remember seeing the Clematis in 
finer condition; I have lately bad the opportunity of seeing 
some fine masses of Jackmanni, rubro-cerulea, Lucy, Bowei, &c., 
which, as regards quantity, quality, and freshness of bloom, were 
sunPy, perfection. Truly the Clematis ig a glorious plant for our 
English climate! so hardy that it requires no care in the winter, 
demanding but little attention during the growing season, to which. 
recommendations add that of ita.not being surpassed for effect by 
any of those sununer flowering plants which tax the skill and patience 
of the prower during the winter months to préserve in health, and I 
never hesitate to recommend the Clematis to those who desire to 
beautify their gardens at but little trouble and expense to themselves 
during the spring and summer months.—J. CoRNHILL, Byfleet, 





An Unusual Phenomenon occurs here aga result of this 
wet season. In a rook’s nest, at the very top cf a Pimus insignis 
65 ft. high, a grain of Oats has vegetated and has produced three 
stalka, each carrying a head of Dats now nearly ripe, and standing 
clear agalust the sity not legs than 2 ft. or $ ft. shore the highest 

art of the tree. The grain was probably carried up by the parent 

ird to feed the young reoks, tegether with the worms from an Oat 
field in the early apring.—J. J, R., Penrose, Helston, 


Substitute for Box Edgings.—The practice of using the 
amatl-leaved Spindle Tree (Enonymua microphyllua) aa a substitute 
for Box, as an edging for walks, &c., though perhapa not novel, . 
ta certainly deserving of more extended knowledge, aa it is even 
more desirable than ‘Hox on account of its greener and neater ap-. 
pearance, and also the greater facility with which it may be kept 
m order. in Messrs. Lee & Son’s nurseries it is extensively used 
for such a purpose, and with capital results. It is, moreover, per- 
fectly hardy, and does not assuine a brown appearance through ex- 
cessive drought.—W. &, 
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SECURING STRAWBERRY RUNNERS EARLY. 


WE are perhaps as unfavourably situated az anybody for getting 
early crops of any kind, but in the case of securing Strawberry 
runters early for forcing I do net think we could compete with our 
neighbours woless we resorted to special measures. Very likely 
some of your readers who may be situated like myself may long ago 
have adopted the same means as J am ahout to recommend ; but, aa 
a rule, I believe our plan isnot commonly practised. Had we waited 
during the present season for our Strawberries to form runners before 
commencing layering operations we should certainly not have had 

lanta fit te pot till nearly September, whereas we were not much 
iia than usual, and had ell our stock potted before the end of July, 
and our 5-in. or 6-in. potas are now well filled with roots, and the 
planta are of good size, with crown proces 1 in, above the sur- 
face of the pot and as thick a4 one’s finger. in those portions of our 
Strawberry plots where the runners have been allowed to grow 
between the rows 1n-the usual way without layering, I find at this 
date (Angust 28) that a very small proportion of them have yet got 
hoid of the seil, and in looking over them the other day to get some 
runners of Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury for a neighbour, plants 
sufficiently rooted for transplanting could hardly be found. I state 
this merely to show how late we are and the advantages of the plan 
adopted to hurry the rnnners on for potting. it is well known to 
cultivators that the Strawberry does not put out all ifs runners at 
once, but produces them in succession, some being much more 
advanced than others, and it is the custom to watt till a sufficient 
' quantity is produced before beginning to layer, in order that the 
work may be completed at one time, as well as an even 
lot of plants secured; and besides the plan enables one to 
have all the stock conveniently together. This plan answers 
perfectly well where runners are produced early enough under 


any clrcumstances, but it would not do here, We therefore layer . 


from our forced plants put out early the previous season in good 
soil, and also from autumn-planted runners that are cropped as well, 
mid from these we select and layer the very earliest runners they 
produce, not waiting for the runners to show leaves, but pinching 
beyond the first joint as soon as a joint is visible, and while ii is yet 
destitute of leaves, The pointis layered in a good rich compost, and 
if is surprising how the encouragement thus given promotes the for- 
mation of roots and leaves, resulting in plants fit for potting much 
sooner than they could be secured by the ordinary method. Naturally 
runners are not disposed to throw out racts before leaves are formed, 
which in their turn excite root action, but by pinching as soon as a 
point ean be got hold of beyond a joint, and pressing the heel down 
| inte the soil, and holding it there with a small stone, hoth root and 
top growth are excited at once, and a stout early plant is the conse- 
quence, In advocating earliness in the case of runners for forcing, 
I wish to be understood that I consider from the middle of July till 
' August early enough to pot m 4-in, or 6-in, pots, and when runners 
can be had fit for potting them by the ordinary method, there is no 
necessity for resorting to extra measures. Under ordinary good 
inanagement the pots ought tobe crammed with roots before the growing 
scason ends, and the plants should have part of September and all 
October to mature their growth. The practice of nursing either the 
runners before they are potted, or afterwards under glass frames, 
cannot be too severely reprobated, A StrawLerry plant for forcing 
that cannet be prawn from beginning to end out-of-doors is not 
hkely to be worth much for any purpose. No one, lam sure, is 
likely fo recommend such a practice who has had much experience in 
Strawberry culture: still the practice has been advocated, but it is 
the last shift of the shiftless who neglects his work at the beginning. 
- There 1s no place I fancy within these islands, unless it be in some 
unfavourable localities of the far north, where Strawherry plants 
need the protection of glass at any time before they come to he forced 
for fruit, . de 





The Cherry Plum.—I lately ssw in the gardens at Burghley a 
large tree of the Myrobella or Cherry Plum (Prunus myrobaiana) 
literally laden with fruit. For the early spring when in blossom as 
wellas atthe present time in fruit it is a most ornamental tree. 
Owing to the early season of the year at which it flowers (as a com- 
panion to the Bitter Almond}, if does not usually bear a erop of fruit 
unless, as in the presént iistance, it is ina sheltered place. We 
have in the nursery here a large tree of it which flowers. generally 
vety freely, but, staiiding in an exposed position, It has very rarely 
‘been known to bear friit, It may be safely recommended for orna- 
mental plantations, and well deserves a little shelter. Some say 
that it makes a very ‘good hedye plant.—Reoperr A. Osnony, 
dfrfhagn. aa, zi, 


YINES AND VINE BORDERS. 


THs season will be long remembered for its abundant rainfall and 
its absence of sunshine ; indeed, the one fact always accompanies and 
hinges upon the other, and it is worth while to enquire what influence 
such an exceptional season may have had upon Grapes growing 
under glass. So far as I have seen, where the borders have been 
well drained, the abundant rain seems to have been an advantage, 
especially as regards black Grapea ripened from June onwards. 
Kven those Vines carrying very heavy crops have coloured well, and 
have 4 denser bloom than usual. In some early houses the Grapes 
did not colour well, judging at least from the examples I have seen 
at the different exhibitions, which was probably due to the necessity 
of hurrying them on with fire-heat, with, perhaps, rather less venti- 
lation than in ordinary scasons. The perfect colouring of Grapes 
seems to me to be dependent upon the presence of three conditions, 
which may be brnefiy stated thus: first, abundant moisture at the 
roota, but not stagnation; secondly, a buoyant, freely-circulating, 

constantly-changing atmosphere—and this latter condition implies. 
contact in some way with the atmosphere outside the house; and 

thirdly, abundant and healthy foliage, to maintain the roots in a 
constant state of activity, Ifthe main leaves are healthy and plen- 

tiful, [ fail to see what advantage can he got from the encouragement 

of much lateral growth ; although I know good Grape growers who 

practise and recommend it after the Grapes bein to colour. But I 

think fully developed leaves will perform the functions of respiration 

and assimilation better than imperfect leaves can do. But if the 

main leaves baye been injured, or are deficient in substance ox qual- 

ity, then the lateral growth may he extended with advantage. 

Sometimes the colouring of black Grapes may be imperfect from too 

high feeding, Very high living may swell the berries ont abnor- 

mally, butit plays musachiel with the colour. This generally arises 

from the too liberal use of very strong stimulants, euch as guano in 

@ liquid form; the system of the plant becomes overcharged, the 
berries swelling unequally, often assuming a gouty appearance, and, 

of course, fazling to colour. In such cases a little more freedom of 

growth fo the laterals will be jucheious, and will help the colouring 

unmensely 1f done in time. It acts in the same way as exercise or 

work does upon an animal or man of plethoric habit—givea a hetter 

and healthier tone to the system, and aids Nature in maintaining the 

necessary balance. 

From what has come under inv own observation, I think where 
the borders are well drained there is less shanking, less mildew, and 
less disease gencrally, this season. If the conclusions I have drawn 
are correct, it would seem to strengthen the inference thai in dry 
seasons Vine borders do not vet sufficient water. Dorders made on 
a thoroughly drained base will take a deal of water. Look at the 
quantity of water that may with advantage be riven to a Vine grow- 
ing In & pot, and an artificially constructed border (especially. if 
shallow and circumseribed in its limits) is only an enlarged system of 
pot culture, » When the watering has to be done by manual labour, 
the chances are against a sufficiency being given in a ¢lry season, 
either from a misapprehension of the quantity required, or from a 
lack of force to do the work. Though sunshine, hy its action upon 
the leaves and young wood generally, doubtless does indirectly in- 
fluence tie laying on of colour, yet, in the case of black Grapes, the 
best-coloured bunches are commonly found in the densest shade, 
But Aluscats and other thick-skinned white Grapes require a strong 
light, such as is produced by bright sunshine, to finish them off 

roperly, Though Vine borders that are raised above the natural 
evel, and are otherwise well drained, will mot heeome sodden or 
waterlogged from even the exceptional rainfall of the present season, 
yet fam afvaid, where the drainage is imperfect, and the composi- 
tion of the border has become close and pasty in conseqnence, that 
mildew and shanking will be prevalent. But where this is so, there 
is an undonbted advantage in heing able to trace the effect to the 
right cause. And we may feel assured, if the composition and 
drainage of the border are all right, the rainfall, large though it 
ig, Will not affect it injuriously. Wherever the damp scason has 
brought into prominence the defects of the border, their remedy is 
mainly a question of labour and a supply ef the reyuisite amaterials. 
Wo doubt some seasons of the year are more suitable than others 
for lifting and replanting Vines; and with houses where the fruit 
- cut or ts ripe enough to cut, the sooner the work is done now the 
etter. 

Grapes that are ripe may be cut, with a portion of wood attached, 
principally below the bunches, and the entl mserted into a bottle 
of water in which a little animal charesal has been placed: they 
will thus Keep as long, if hung up in a dry room—sufficiently 
but not over ventilated—as if lefton the Vines. And if the roots 
of the Vines can be lifted, and be placed quickly in a healthy 
medium, 4 season will he gaine?, asthey will take hold of the new 
soil and get established this autumn. The work must be carefully 
done, the materials for making the new border being chopped up, 
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mixed, aud prepared before the old border is interfered with ; the 
same aig? a3 regards concrete or rubble, or whateveris used in the 
foundation. In the case of concrete the materials could be ready 
for mixiug, so as to get the founclation in as soon ag possible ; indeed, 
where the labour power is ample, after a portion of the border haa 
been cleare:1, all the roots carefully packed in daimp litter, and covered 
np with mats, another party may commence the laying of the founda- 
tion ; and when aiitciently set or consolidated, the new border may 
be inade tolerably firm, and the veots laid carefully in the new soil 
atenec. Unless the werk can be done before the leaves fall, it will 
be better to delay rt till March or April; and this perhaps will be 
the beat tine to renovate or renew the borders of all late houses, 
Where the herder 1s partly jnvside and partly outside the howse— 
which I think ts the best arrangement—either portion may be re- 
newed without giving much cheek to the Vines if done at a favour- 
able opportunity, and if the werk is carefully and quickly earried 
out. Butin all such work promptitude has a creat value, 

In all cages where tle subsoil is bail, some eficient meana should 
he adopted to keep the roots from entering it, and from four to six 
inches of good rubble and lime eonerete is the best. The hed of 
concrete shoul] lave suffeicnt fall fram back to front to eanse all 
water that soaks through the border to pass quickly off to the drains 
mi front. Borders of preater width than 10 ft. should be intersected 
with cross drains, laid on the face of the concrete 6G ft. apart, to 
empty inte the drain infront. From 9 in. te’ 12 in. of stones or 
brickbats should be laid on the bed of conerete ta drain the border, 
the largest stones being laid in the bottom, and a layer of small 
stones or broken bricks on the top, soas to ensure the whole being 
kept clean anc free from soil; and to still further ensure this, a layer 
of sods should be placed, grass side downwards, on the stones before 
the horder is made, A border so constructed will last many years, 
with occasional renewals of the surface and ronnd the front aml 
ends. There are some sotis that are so well drained naturally, from 
tie atkal belug of a porous nature, that cenerally, so far as ordinary 
cultural operations extend, they require no artificial drainage. 
But Vine borders, where superior results are sought, will have some- 
thing better than ordinary enltivation. The aunual top dressings, 
anil the richer character of the soil generally, from frequent maitur- 
ngs, will gradually make the border more .etentive—so nich go, as 
in Wet times to prove a bar to the speedy evacuation of surplus 
water, and the roota may receive a sudden check from the lowering 
of the temperature by the greater aceumulation of water. Ti is at 
such times that drains prove valuable in soils that are naturally 
dry ; and the removal of stagnancy only once will pay for the labour 
and expense of drainage. 

There are some netghbourhooda where the soil is naturally suitable 
for Vine culture, and to which beyond trenching and adding bones 
ov other manure little need be done. I know more than one place 
where large Graperies are established upon sites so suitable as to 
require no addition beyond manure. Lut these are exceptional 
caaea, and, speaking generally, 1¢ does pay in the majority of situa- 
tions to take extra pains in the preparation of the border, as it will 
often make the whole differeace between good and bad fruit. 
being so, the present season seems peculiarly fitted for taking stock 
of the ¥ine borders generally, with a view to remedy any detects of 
construction or composition, 

Wherever Vines are lifted before the leaves fall, the house must 
be shady in bright weather, and a damp atmosphere maintained in- 
aide in order to keep the leaves up, as it is only by their. action and 
tufluence that root action can le set wp.—E. Honpay. 





ILRIGATING STRAWBERRIES. 


Five of us weut the other day to inspect a system of irrigation, The 
place is a mile from the centre of the usighbouring village, and we 
found a force of several banda picking Strawberries from rows of 
very vicorous Plants, the result of a system of irrigation. They were 
just prime for market after all other berries from the vieinity had 
ripened and were gone, save a few Insignificant boxes that could in 
no way affect the market. Lt took usa very short time to learn the 
following facts :— 

Ist. Wnoiler the system practised the hermes were two weeks later 
than the general crop of the vicintty, aml they were sent inte thie 
market when the prices were remmnnerative. 

Ind. The plants were vigorous and independent of rains, so that 
every berry that set conld reach perfection in size and flavour, 

3rd. The necessity of picking every day or every other day for the 
suke oF saving a few berries tliat would otherwise become over-ripe, 
waa entirely chviated, and a picking once im four or five days would 
be very large and a rapid gathering at the least possible outlay, was 
accomplished, 

4th. The fruit, becoming more mature without losing its firmness, 
was more luscions, and yet seareely anything was lost in the charac- 
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ter which every berry preked for tarket must have to hold its shape 
until sold. 

Sth, The vigorons condition of the plants cave protection to the 
berries from the direct rays of the hot meridian sun, which pre- 
served even those which were over-rrpe from so soon losing flavour. 

We then inspected the method of irrigation, and while walking to 
the fountain-head we had ample opportunity to wiew the vegetable 
warden, whieh we found in a most flourishing condition, The Cab- 
hages anc Tomatoes particularly altracted our attention, because of 
their forwardnesa. 

‘ How’s this?” we enquired of the owner; ‘your method of irvi- 
ee puts back your Strawbernes but pots abead your vere- 
tables.” 

“ Cabbaces,” he replied, ‘are advancerl, to be sure, because 16 1s 
leaves we are after, and our method teuds te a very rapid growth of 
foliage. But with Tomatoes I need te make this further explana. 
tion: the fruit develope tu ste very rapidly, but should we continue 
to regularly apply cur water, the ripening process would be retarded 
the same as with Strawberries ; butas soon as the fruit ts of fair 
size, we withhold the water, and they ripen rapidly, We have found 
that there is a good deal of study connected with properly and eco- 
nomically employing irrigation in the garden.” So we thought, after 
witnessing this anomalous state of things, 


We water,” said he, ‘only to supplement the ram, Ii the sea- 
son isa wet one, we employ our artificial system little or not at all, 
aud in such seasons get no profit from our investments ; but generally 
soe time during the season we get a drought that shortens some 
evop, then we irrigate that crop, and have the advantage of our 
nelghbours.” 

The fountain of supply from which the water was taken, we found 
to be a spring, dammed up at a pomt wlich was a [tttle Iigher than 
moat ofthe garden. The water was couveyed in a woolen condnit 
mace of 2in. plank, rendered water-tight by the use of coal-tar. It 
Was, perhaps, $in, wideand 1 ft, deep, At intervals of about § ff. 
auger holes were bored near the top of the conductor, The rows of 
vegetables and Strawherries run at right angles to the line of tle 
conduit, and are so arranged that each alternate space between the 
rows comes opposite a hole in the conductor, When the water 1s 
wanted in any particular locality, a cut-off is made just beyond the 
opening at this point, and the water being let on at the fountain-head 
pours out a nice stream and follows down the row. The surface of 
the ground has been carefully graded, so that the progress of a stream 
of water let on is very slow, giving plenty of chance for the water to 
settle about the roots of fhe plants. Having once secured a place 
with the natural arrangement of a spring af some point higher than 
the general aurface, this proceas of irrigation Is an mexpensive 
one, 

A word regarding the management of the Strawberry fields at this 
place. After the berries are removed, the ground between the rows 


is thoroughly cultivated through the remainder of the season ; the 


plants run together in matted rows, and in this condition are win- 
tered. Early tn spring a good coating of long stable manure ig given. 
That which has begun to decompose a Httle, or that in the making 
of which short wheat straw has been used, is preferred, This manure 
is spread evenly over the surface and the plants make their way 
through it easily, By the time the berries are ready to be picked 
itis all down closs to the ground between the rows. The covermg Is 
placed on in the spring to retard the blossoming as well as to preserve 
trom evaporation the water that is employed in irrigating the rows. 
—ftiural Mew Yorker. 


Late Grapes.—The dark sunless season which we have expe- 
rienced has had a good effect in keeping down insects on Vines. I 
have not seen any symptoms of red spider this year on either early 
or late Vines ; this, no doubt, is the reason why Grapes, as a rule 
have ealoured so well, and beginnera in Grape growing will do wel 
to observe how essential it ig to keep the foliage clean and free from 
insects if well-coloured Grapes be desired, Late Grapes are very 
much behind theiy usual time in changing colonr, and the asme 
remark applies to the wool; fire-heat must, therefore, be given at 
onee freely aud early in the afternoon, to assist the sun-heat, which 
ig now on the wane; otherwise, the result will be immatured fruit 
and wood, which produces bad-keeping Grapes and disappotntment 
as regards the future crop.James Smiru, HWetercdate. 


Premature Ripening of Pears.—Although Pears, in 
commen with other fraits, are extremely small and backward this 
season, many of the ordinary early ones are already dropping from 
the trees, apparently ripe but with very little taste im them. In 
addition to the extraordinary rainfall and low temperature, there 
appears something ungenial in the atmosphere, as, now fhe long 
expected warmth haa arrived, crops do oot seem to thrive as they do 
in ordinary seasons,—J. 
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GREEN CHISEL AND OTHER PEARS. 


Autuoves lacking the fresh and abundant flesh of the Jargonelle, 
and the, to some, agreeable if full musky aroma of Williams’s Bon 
Chrétien, there is, nevertheless, much to appreciate in this little olil- 
jashioned Pear. As gathered from the tree tts plump little fruita are 
fresh, crisp, and juicy, far more refreshing ta my mind than the 
Wriltams’s, now ao abundant: indeed, 1b is only excelled in cool 
Jiutciness by that distinct and beautiful Pear Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
the taste of which, like that of the Jargonelle, one coukil recognise, 
even were a fruit handed to one in the dark. I have not Hoggs’s 
“Frut Manual” hy me, but here is Scott's description of the Green 
Chisel, and a good and short account it is: ‘8 sizc, 2 qual., August. 
Roundish turbinate ; skin green, with a slight brownish tinge next 
the sun; stalk long and straight, and inserted without cepression ; 
eve large and open, with a few protuberances around if ; flesh white, 
juicy, and sugary. An old sort, cultivated since the year 1630. If 
is sold in the Paris Markets tm large quantities unter various 
names.” The Trout or Forelle Pear of the French is « most beau- 
tifa! fruit; indeed, this and Benrré d’Amanlis Panache are the most 
handsome perhaps of all Pears. They are not either the best or 
most usefil—not to be mentioned in that way ‘‘in the same breath” 
as, aay a creamy-yellow Marie Lonise from a sunny wall. I havein 
iny eye another handsome fruit, the true Louise Bonne, which I well 
remember to have seen at Chiswick in the old days—a medium-sized 
fruit of a peculiar shade of soft, wax-like creamy-yellow ; indeed it 


was ciffeult to imagine it a veal fruit, so perfectly concolorous and | 


delicate ts its skin on some soils. Scott’s description under this 
name must be of some other fruit, or his specimens may perchance 





Section of Green Chisel Pear. 


‘have been from an unfavourable locality, for of all fruits the Pear is 
perhaps the most affected by change of soil; what ts first-class in 
on: place and a great ‘cropper’ may only be fit for pig feeling 
or a non-hearer in another garden. I am extremely fond of the 
delicious little bronzy-red Seckel, which at its best is a delicious 
Donne bouche to any lover of good fruit. The secret of Pear culture 
anay be best tanght to oneself by visiting neighbouring gardens 
to note the kinds that succeed, and the stocks on which they are 
grafted ; then go home and plant young bush trees. Plant them 
well in good fresh’ sotL—turfy lornm—a cartload at least to each tree, 
Mulch with stable manure. the next summer, If the Quince stock 
suita the locality and the varieties worked on it, then plant the 
Giuince for early fruit, B 


HEALTHY APPLE TREES IN COLD CLIMATES. 
Prov. W. J. Beal writing in the Farmers’ Resiew says: We 
‘know there 1s much difference in the capacity of varieties of Apple 
trees to endure severe weather. In one case with whieh I am ae- 
quainted trees of the Baldwin in an orchard were nearly all killed, 
while in another orchard Jess than half a mile away with ucarly the 
same elevation, the Baldwin trees were uninjured. The soil af the 
first was black loam, and relatively low and flat; that of the other 
gravel and relatively a little elevated. To prepare trees to endure 
severe weather, I would prefer to seb with pains, in well-prepared soil, 
trees one or two years old ef some variety known to be quite harily, 
then insert several bucts or grafts of such varieties as are desired in 
‘the tops of the young frees. Set the trees leaning against the pre- 
yvaling wind ; start the tops very low near the ground ; encourase a 
deader in the centro of the tree, Thin the top inoderately all aronud 


the outside, no more in the centre than on the sides, Never cut olf 
atimb much if any over 1 in. in diameter, and avoid cutting any 
limabs from a large limb, Lab off the young shoots if they are not 
desired. Hach tree should have plenty of room; in large varicties 
when twenty years old or nore 40 f, each way will not be too much, 
‘Phe rough bark should not he scraped from the trunk or ijarge 
limbs, as it affords seme protection, but insects should, of course, 
he diligently kept off. The cultivation should be varied accord- 
ine to the nature of the soil and climate, so that the trees shall 
start off well in the spring, and step growing early enough te mature 
the young wood and buds. ‘This growth can be vontrolied, m most 
cases, by tilling the soil more or less, by using or withholding fer- 
tilisers, The growth should be moderate, not rank nor stunteil. 

While the trees are young, the surface of the ground should be 
heavily mulehed for 4 ff. each way from the tres. In no case must 
a tree be allowed to over bear, especially when young. Most clay 
loams—good strong wheat lands—are excellent for Apples, provided 
they are always artificially drained. The importance of thorough 
drainage for healthy trees in a coll climate needs te be emphasise. 
Tt is often the key-note ta success, andl the one often neglected. 
Another point of scarcely less importance is elevation; the laud 
should he relatively high compared with other land in the neigh- 
bourhood. <A difference of 150 f6. in elevation has been known 
to show within one mile, in a still, cold night, a difference of 17°, 
From this elevation the cold air rolls off like water clown 2 alope. 
If a person is obliged to planf Apple trees on ground which isnearly 
flat, it should be first ploughed into high ridges, the higher the better. 
Plant the trees on the ridges after they are made, and not make the 
ridges after setting the trees. The time has come when more atten- 
tion must be given to a praper selection of site, soil, amd drainage, if 
the owner expects good returns for his labour in planting and caring 
foran Apple orchard, 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN, 


Remedy for Mildew,—At a recent mecting of the Academy 
of Sciences in San Francisco, Dr. Arthur VW. Saxe, of Santa Clara, 
made, according to the Prairie Farmer, a statement of a series of ex- 
periments made by himself during the past few years, to the effect 
that a solution of copper, sprinklad over Grape Vines just before the 
starting of the buds, is far better than sulphur to prevent nuldew, 
beans cheaper aud more casily applied. Hie stated that during ne 
season bad he seen any sign of mildew when le used this solution, 
but that one year he neglected to apply it, and the result was that 
the Vines were badly affected. 


Denyer’s Victoria Plum.—<Amongst the few outdoor fruits 
that are doing well this year may be reckoned this well-known 
Plum, a variety that Las received more commendation than any other 
kind this year, It succeeds well as a pyramid or bush tree, hut it 
well deserves a wall, as in seasons Itke the present a well-ripened 
dish of Plums is certainly preferable to a meagre crop of Peaches, 
that, except in the case of early sorts in favoured localities, do not 
look like ripening at all, The Victoria is a sort moderately strong in 
growth, and, when well ripened, m addition to heing a goml dessert 
Plam, .t is extremely useful for culinary purposes, either ripe or 
green, ag fron its free-lhearing properties in most years 1b requires 
severe thinning te allow tue rematming fruits to come to perfection. 
The latter make excellent tarts in a green ov immature state, and 
when ripe they make an excellent preserve, as, for the size of the 
fruit, the stonc is very smail,—J, ,, Linton, 


Black Gurrants.—Amonest fruit crops that Lave been prof- 
table this year must be named Glack Currants ; for not only have 
they yielded penerally fair crops, but their price has kept up well, 
the bulk of the crop selling at from 10s. to lis, per sieve, which is 
creatly in advance of Real or White Currants, The cultivation 
adapted here in Kent that produces cood results is extremely simple, 
a great many being grown in orchards befween other kinds of frurt 
trees, such as Apples and Plums, which beime planted in rows 18 ft. 
apart, allow space for two rows of Black Currants, or other busi 
iruiis between them. They are well thinucd out ab the winter 
proning, and manure is dug in between the rows, a3 they ave gros 
teedera, and delight in a rich, moist soil, They are greatly benefited 
hy a mulching of nianure over the surface to prevent cyaporation, 
aul keep the stilf land in this locality from eracking, therchy admit- 
ting the dronght, When grown in open qnavters, 6 ft. 1s the regular 
distance at which they stand apart each way; andin good rich soil 
they soon occupy all that space. The favourite sorts lere are the 
Black Naples, a very robust, sturdy grower, a goo cropper, and 
rather late; Baldwin, a larse berried varieiy; the Grape or Dutch 
Black, an ol, well-kuowa kind : aucd Lee's Prolific, one of the best 
new sorts, hizhly spoken of for market purposes. Black Currants 
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are not so liable to the attacks of birds or insect pests as other bush 
fruits, and are generally a reliable crop; so that any one having rich, 
moist land will ind them to yield as goud returns as anything in 
which he can invest. J. G. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS, 


MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. 


Mn, Groom (p. 122} has not said too much in favour of this plant, 
jis claims can indeed scarcely be overrated for the purpose he 
mentions. The broad, handsome, glossy leaveaand massive growth 
reuder it one of the most distinct evergreens that we possess, and 
a bush or twootit in the pleasure grounds impart quite new features 
thereto, I haye often remarked that this shrnbharmonises in a pecu- 
liarly pleasing manner with most forms of architecture, and that 
when employed either in the way of drapery or as growing in its 
own, free natural way, it Imparts an air of richness and even gran- 
deur to the surroundings. Single isolated specimens upon the (Gs 
have a fine appearance, but a well-developed group is truly grand, 
When in Normandy I had a mass of some Ofty trees planted upon a 
raised bed. They grew with great luxuriance and Howered with 
' the utmost freedom ; as thus seen no flowering shrub could equal it. 
- When one takes into consideration the remarkable hardiness of this 
shrub—f say remarkable, for it passes unscathed through winters 
' which sweep off wholesale meny of our commonly considered hardy 
shrubs—the beauty of the fohage, and the agreeable fragrance of the 
lively pure white flowers, one may reasonably be permitted to express 
surprise thatitis not more commonly grown, I was recently passing 
through some of the most populous districta of Surrey and Middle. 
sex, and the Magnolias there seen in the villa gardens might 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. In. one garden IT remarked 
a pair of handsome bushes flanking the entrance to the dwelling, 
the effect of which was of the best description, There is probably 
more than one cause why the Magnolia is not more extensively 
planted. In the first place many do not know that there are two 
distinct varieties, one of which but seldom flowers—and then often 
but sparingly—uontil old; whereas that which is known by the 
mame of the Exmouth variety commences to throw up good blooms 
ni an early period of ite growth. It ts this latter kind which should 
be sought for; butit unfortunately happens that many nurserymen 
hold a stock of the older kind, and purchasers, not being aware that 
this difference exists, do not make proper ue upon the subject, 
_ but ee in food faith that which ia aupplied to them, and, finding 

but little reward m the shape of bloom, naturally conclude that our 
chmate ia not favourable te its development, J have recently seen 
a plant of the true Exmouth variety, quite a small bush, but which 
1s already commencing to throw up bloom, J may mention that it 
came from Messrs, Pince & Co., of Exeter, where it may readily be 
obtained true to name. This free-flowering kind is, I believe, con- 
siderably dearer than the older variety, but a hitle expense m pour- 
chasing should not be gradged if 1t will secure an early and plentiful 
yield of fragrant flowers. aim alao inclined to believe that thig 
Magnolia is often transplanted at the wrong time of year, . I believe 


that at M. André Leroy’s nursery, at Angers, no trees.are warranted — 
' to suceecd unless transplanted in August, and I well remember that ‘ 


at the Paris Exhibition of 1867 some large pyramids which were 
. moved in March dropped a considerable portion of their foHage, 
whilst those transplanted Jater on, and which were planted in a hot 
time, receiveck oa check, 
when the earth ta warm, so that the roote immediately grasp the 
mew soil, in which case there is but ttle danger of the leaves falling, 
In the cage of the Magnolia if once the Iohage drops there is but 
slight chance of renovating the plants; when once the lower leaves 
are gone the beauty of the specimen is marred, never again. to be 
restored. J. ©. B. 


HORIZONTAL EXTENSION OF TREE ROOTS, 


TAIs is a subject not always sufficiently taken into account in plant: 
ing treea in particular situations, as, for instance, near fruit trees 
borders, in which their pregence, Ht any considerable quantities, is 
fraught with the worst consequences, especially if from tame to time 
they cannot be cut back, .So far as my own observation haa gone I 
have found that althongh some trees extend their roots naturally 
much further than others, neverthelesa the nature of the soil hasa 
good deal te do with their rambling far or keeping comparatively 
near home, Where there happens to be a deep nich loamy soil, 
neither too wet nor too dry— zach, for instance, ag the alluvial de- 
posita in the immediate neighbourhood of a river or stream of some 
extent—the route of such trees. ae Oak, Elim, Plane, Horse Chestnut, 
Spanish Chestuut, Lime, Hornbeam, Ash, and Beech do not, as 


- have travelled the furthest of any 
. the trank—but it was a large example with a big bare stem, so far as 


Fhe planta should be moved at a time — 


might be supposed, run so far as in poorer, shallower soils, more 
especially if there should be a ‘‘pan” or water-holding under-stratum 
nearer the surface than the depth te which the roots would other- 
wise nuturally descend, When they happen to occupy s medium that 
affords all the food they require within a moderate distance, as 
might be expected, they adapt themselves to fhe circumstances 
wonder which they are placed, and do not extend far abroad, this 
being to a considerable extent governed by the atrength and size of 
the individual examples of trees according to their kinds, for the 
maderground portiou—viz., the roots—ot any tree, as a rule, will be 
found to proportionately correspond in bulk with the above-ground 
part—the trnok and branches, It is scarcely necessary here to point 
to the fact that Nature in this, as in other works, directs the roota 
in a way that enables them to perform the double duty of extracting 
from the earth the food needed for the sustenance of the ahove- 


_ ground portions, and also in holding and preserving the. tree 


in ita proper position. Evidently, in order to fulfil this latter 
purpose, the evergreen kinds, retaining, as they do, thei 

leaves all the year round, thus offering.correspondingly more resist 

ance to the winter gales, have the bulk of their roots lymg horjzon- 
tally near the surface, where they arein the best posrtion to resist 
the greater strain made upon them than is breught to bear on those 
of the at-this-season deciduous kinds; yet none of these that I have 
ever had an opportunity of tracing extend eo far as some of the 
deciduous species. Amongst evergreens the roots of the Scotch Fir 
have met with—47 yards from 


E was able to make out, some 240 years planted, The roots of several 
Silver Firs extended 45 yards away from the hole in considerable quaa- 
tities as thick as one’s finger, and had their small fibres been followed 
to their extreme ends they would have reached a few yards further 
Cedar of Lebanon I have seen with its roots 45 yards away, but this 
was the extreme oa Amongst all other trees, deciduous or ever- 
green, English Elm hae come under my notice with the longest roote. 
A number of years since when we were digging gravel, 1 came upon 
roots of this tree 54 yards in length, i in, in diameter, and doubtless 
they went several yards beyond this, but we could net follow them 
fo the end, There was no mistaking the distance they had come, 
tor the nearest and only tree for a considerable distanca was an 
Elm, an old big example, from its appearance, I have no doubt, 
above 200 years old. Beech I have found. over 45 yards from fhe 
tree; Oak and Plane had reached. about the same length; Ash, 
wherever I have had an opportunity of tracing them, have not ex- 
tended so far, being more inclined to fill the ground near 
home, The above are the greatest extensions of roots that 
have come Within my observation, Often im open drains or other 
excavations in the neighbourhood of these kinds of trees, I have 
fonnd that the roots did not reach nesrly 34 far, being, [ have no doubt, 
influenced by the nature of the soil or other leeal cirewmstances, . A 
knowledge of the aubject has, I admit, more of interest than real 
utility attached to it, nevertheless, for the reasons I have stated, in 
exceptional situations 1b 1s well to be able to form an estimation of 
the length the roots of trees will attain. ifeel a little anxious to 
know if the roots of Elm have been found further extended than 
those in the case FE have instanced. That they are most hungry 
food hunters [ have often had evidence, [recollect once haying some 
Vines under my charge, the border of which was some 30 yards 
from a good-sized Elm; to prevént the roots of the Elm entering it, a 
t-in. brick wall set in cement, and 4 ft. deep, had been built round 


_ the outside, peated to within 4 in. of the surface, over which was 


a grass verge, and beyond this a broad deeply gravelled walk, The 
Vines showed signs of weakness, and on examining the border, I 
found many more Elm roots than Vine foots. When we.came 


fo remove the old border completely, with a view to makmg a 
ew one, and planting fresh Vines, I discovered that none of the 


Elin roots hac got through or under the brickwork, but, in the few 
inches of soil above its top, they had got over in ey several 
being as thick ag a man's wrist. T. Barnes, 


Scarcity of thé Hemlock Spruce.-—Official returns show 
that in New Brunswick the Hemlock Spruce (Abies canadensia}.is 
hecoming ag searce as in adjacent parts of the United States. ‘It 
ig found only in certain parts of the island, and is rapidly diminishing, 
owing mainly to the ravages of fire, to which it 1s peculiarly subject, 
and to the fact that a large wimber of trees are cut down for the sale 


_ot the bark only, the timber being left to rotin the ground,” The 


reports from the other parts of the Dominion bespeak the same reck- 
less waste of all kinds of timber. In British Columbia, which has 
an area about twice that of the United Kingdom, two-thirds, or in 
round numbers 110,000,000 English acres, are still covered with 
timber, A variety of the Hemlock Spruce is one of the commonest 


‘trees there,—'' Timber Traces stournal.” .- - =. 
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VARIEGATED TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THz is nothing which adds. to the beauty of garden scenery so 
much as judiciously arranged groups of ornamental shrubs and 
treea; but how often do we meet with shrubberies which present 
a dull, monotonous effect simply because there is a lack of variety 
in the forms and tints of tha subjecta employed. During the spring 
and early summer months a few of the finest flowering shrubs 
intermixed with evergreen kinds give to ordinary shrubberies a 
picturesque appearance ; but, after these are past, the sombre tints 
af ereen leaved trees and ahrubs, unrelieved by variegation, 18 pro- 
minently conspicuous: but where variegated-leaved plants, mixed 
with these of golden hue, are planted, an ornamental appearance Is 


ensured for the greater part of the year. The taste for varievgated-. 


leaved plants is becoming more general than formerly, and each 
season has brought with ita host of new forms of silver and golden 
leaved plants, till now there ig scarcely a hardy tree or shrub the 
leaves of which do not present some form of variegation, as a recent 
walk through Messrs. Lee & Son’s Arboretum at Isleworth, where there 
is a rich collection of such plants, amply confirms, Here onc may meet 
with almost every kind of variegated tree or shrub at present known, 
and these, combined with others of all descriptions, produce 
a highly pieturesque effect, especially at this particular season, 
when the majority of the planta are assuming their brightest hues. 
Amongst the most conspicuous of these we noted the heantiful tri- 


eoloured Dogwood {Cornus elegantissima), alluded to last week. The- 


form with the variegation without the suffusion of pink is also a 
desirable shrub, as the white margins of the leaves are so well 
defined ; it is called C, Mas argentea variegata, The variegated 
eut-leaved Elder is a very handsome shrub, and one which should 
be seen in every shrubbery. Its defect, however, is that often- 
times the variegation is confined to a branch or twe only, the leaves 
of which become creamy-white, and the rest of the plant quite 
green, though in this state it is effective. In this nursery the 
variegation is developed much better than we have hitherto ob- 
served, a circumstance probably owing to the exposed position of 
the: plants. The Judas Tree {Cercis Siliquastrum) has a pretty 
marbled variegation, though not very effective. The variegated 
forme of the common Sweet Chestnut (Castanea vesca), the Horse 
Chestnut (sculus Hippocastanum), and Ash (Fraxinus excelsior) 
are very ornamental, the former haymg the varieties marked both 
with white (alba marginata) and gold (aurea marginata}, The varie- 
fated Maples are numerous, but none aré so effective as the well- 
known Acer Negundo variegata. Of Oaks there are also a goodly 
number with variegated foliage, one of fhe prettiest belng the 
Turkey Oak {Quercus Cerris), The Tulip Tree (Liriodendron Tah- 
piléra), the Lime (Tilia alba), the FPalse-Acacia (R. Pseudacacia}, the 
Western Plans (Platanua occidentalis}, the Japanese Soplora (8. ja- 
Ponies) the Bird Cherry (Ceragusa Padus), and a host of other famuliar 
trees are all represented by variegated forms, wiich are move or 
less beautiful, The variegated-leaved Priveta are especially note- 
worthy, as they form anch effective subjects in combination with 
the green-leaved Kinds. .Ligustrum japonicum, lucidum, and ova- 
hioliam are those which possess the variegation, 

es the present season haa been adverse to the full develop- 
ment of the variegated planta, it haa not materially affected thoze 
with golden tinfs—indeed, the rich hnes of some Emds are as fine 
as we have ever sean them, No better golden-leaved plant is to be 
met with than the Catalpa syringefolia, and it should be more ex- 
tensively planted than 16 is. Next to this is the trolden Hilder, 
which this season has been hichly elective in the parks, &c. 
golden form of the common Elm named Uimus campestris anrea 
Kosseelsi ig a striking tree of asomewhat drooping habit and forma 
amass of rich yellow foliage, Alnus glutimosa aurea is another 
valuable addition and forms a fine contrast with the green foliage 
of others, Of other kinds with similar tinted foliage there is a long 
list to be found in this collection. 

Conifers are numearously represented by golden and variegated 
Fariehies, the most conspicuous of which are Cupressus Lawsoniana 
alba spiea, the variegated Deodar, Thuja Lobbi aurea variesata, 
Golden Chinese Juniper, and the Virginian Red Cedar. The silver- 
leaved evergreen Sequoia, S. sempervirens, is another valuable form 
ag Th makes a atrikine contrast to the deep green tint of the original. 
The same roay be aatd of the ailvery-leaved variety of the crect 
growing Cupressus Lawsonlana, which will be more apparent when 
it is sean in a larger size. Of golden forms there are 3 good maay, 
and all very desirable for associating with those with green 
foliage. 

Divenity in habit of growth ia another important poinf to be 
considered in selecting anbjectsa for effective grouping, Of pendu- 
lous growing trees and shrubs there is 4 great variety in this nursery, 
and equally numerous are those of stiff erect growth and every im- 
Guneninte style of habit betwveen these extremes. The varieties 
with ent foliage afford another interesting feature, some of which 
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have a: extremely graceful aspect, whilst to others It gives the 
appearance of heing in a depauperated condition. Wr. G. 


FWO CALIFORNIAN SHRUBS. 


Tiere are probably none of our native shrubs more worthy of cul- 
tivation than Rhododendron secidentalis and Pickermgia montana. 
Both bave such a wide range of habitude and altitude that with a 
little care in the selection of well-drained soils they would probably 
do well under any ordinary cirenmstances. 

According to our ‘Geological Survey,” the former is found by 
streams throughout the State, haf I] have never found It except on 
the tops of ridges, generally in company with the Pickeringia; the 
latter, however, seeming toe have a much greater range, extending to 
the low ridges bordering the aS The Rhododendren, or as it 
may be more properly called, Azalea, presents 4 magnificent sight 
when in bloom, each stém appearing an immense wand of dazzling 
white, thrown inte beautiful relief by the dark green of the plant's 
leaves. On a near inspection many of the blossoms show a fine dash 
af yellow, and I am inclined to think ace gives to many of the 
blessoms a bright rosy tinge. The flowers are of much firmer tex- 
ture than our greenhouse Azaleas, and a sweet odour is not the least 
of their attractions ; the plant is deciduoua, 

In my several attempts to transplant it to my garden [ have been 
unshle to give the plant what I consider a fair trial; several grew 
nicely in boxes, anc formed an abundance of fine roots, which were 
unfortunately drowned by over watering; a few bloomed in my 
garden, but they fell victims to the disturbing influence of the gopher, 
Any piece of ita Enotty crown will send up new aprouts, so the 
plant can be had in any shape. 

Pickeriigia montana seems to he partial to fogey situations, for in 
such it produces leaves enough to hide its nakedness, as well as a 
brilliant show of its apikes of ezvimson bloom and afew seeds, while 
on fovless ridges it bears but few leaves and hlossoms, forms no seeds, 
but its grey, thorny branches present an almost impenetrable barrier 
to all but the smallest animals, This property would suggest ita use 
as 4a hedge plant, ag it would prow in the driest places, and where 
there was moisture enough it would present a magnificent spec- 
tacle. It is an evergreen, and I believe will propagate readily from 
its underground stem or root,—J. B. Hickman, m ‘ California 
Horticulturist.” 


Oreodaphne californica (p. 142).—I fully agree with Miss 
Hope in her estimate of the beauty of this shrub, but not in her 
advice to use it for ita scent in nosegays for hospitals. ‘The scent is 
very pungent, and though pleasant at iirst very scon becomes un- 
pleasant and even offensive : and 1t 13 aps to cling a lone time to the 
hand that touches it. I have a larger specimren than either of those 
mentioned by Miss Hope, ao [ speak from experience,—HENRY N. 
ELLACOMBE, Sion. . 


Pruning Laurels.—LEvergreen trees and shrubs of all kinds 
have Inade an exceptionally vigorous growth this year owing to the 
dripping, auniess weather: and hedges and banks of Laurels, Privet, 
Yew, &c., will require more than ordinary attention as regards 
pranig. If left too long they look bare when ent, and the only 
way to have dense hedges always full of evergreen leaves is to clip 
or cut two or three times during the growing season, Iam no great 
advocate far the shears, but in some cases we cannot dispense with 
their use, and the only way in which we can get over the difficulty 
is to use them often when the growth becomes so dense and compact 
that one can scarcely detect how the Laurels or other hedges have 
been pruned, for, tf done by skilful workmen and good tools, an even, 
unbroken surface of the iveshest ercen is the result. If all clipping 
ig completed at once, the growth made during the rest of the season 
will be enough to clothe the surfaces with a dwarf spray, just sufii- 
cient to take olf the straight-laced aspect of ordinary hedges. It is 
a mistake to let hedges get into a neglected state, as it not only takes 
more time to rectify them, but they look unsightly for years after- 
wards,— J, G 


fective Planting.— Variety in landscape scenery is pleasing, 
especially when viewed from the windows of a mansion or from 
terraces or other elevated parts of the garden. A clump of Golden 
Eiders, for instance, planted on a hillside in proximity to a belt or 
plantation of sombre Pines could not fail to produce a striking effect 
even a long distance of. Ordinary shrubberies and plantations 
might be made much more cheerful looking than they are by the 
introduction of gold and silver and other forms of trees and shrubs, 
such ag the following, viz., Golden Catalpa, silver Acer, purple Acers 
or Maples, purple Filbert, the various golden and silver Elma, puE- 
ple Beech, silver Limes, golden and. silver Poplars, the graceful 
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silver Birch, the new sweeping purple Birch, solden Acacias, silver 
anil golilen Cornus (various), green Acacias, Liquidamber, the Pan- 
lownia imperialis (with its fine foliage), golden Laburnum, and colden- 
scavlet Oakes. Of the last there are many beantiful shades and tints, 
aul the leafage of some of them is of very large size; the scarlet 
aud bronzy hues producing grand effects, especially towards the end 
ef the season, Very many others might Be named which, when 
associated with flowermg shrubs and trees, would look well in any 
landscape. 
‘ews, golden Retinosporas, golden Thujas, and many others of 
racent lrtroduction too numeraus to name, would all form materials 
which in the hands of skilful planters could not fail to produce 
charming results.—Geo. Caxnox, Hedi, 





a 


ONE YEAR'S SEED SEVEN YEARS’ WEED. 


Trosk among us whose views are far removed from Mr, Gladstone's, 
and whe by no means look with favour on parts of his political 
career, must nevertheless admire the versatility of his genins and 
the delightiuk way iu which he imparts the knowledge he has 
acuired during tle course of 2 somewhat extended life, He allows 
others to reap with him the golden harvests of luis toil, Our Cinein- 
natua, no longer at the lead of the nation’s affairs, is fain to content 
hunself with ruval pleasures. He has evidently given much time 
and patient consideration to the subjeot of gardening, and he com- 
municates his knowledge in a very agreeable and prautical manner. 
Most of us have read with pleasure the account of an address 
delivered in the Park at Hawarden, at the horticultural show leld 
there, when Mrs. Gladstone presented the prizes. I will mercly 
draw the attention of the readers of Taz Ganprn to what was gaid 
about weeds, 

Mr, Glalstone, after urging the necessity of more spade husbandvy, 
quotes from a Look on ‘* Cottage Gardening,” by Mr. Badger, who 
describes a weed as ‘a thief and arobber.” He voces on to say, “A 
weed is 2 cdestruetive noxious thing; it ocewpics the room of some- 
fling which is useful, and draws nourishiuent from the ground, 
which ought te be appled to 4 different purpose, As ta rebbers of the 
human kind, they are immediately turned over to the police, but 
weeds are not less truly thieves on a larger scale. The probability 
is that weeds in this country rob farmers and cottagers of a great 
deal more thau all other depredators put together. Weerls should 
never be allowed to seed, for ‘one year's seed seven years’ weed.” 
Chis morniug, which was warm and sunny, with a fresh westerly 
breeze, whilst taking my usual country walk [ found iny coat 
coveruil with a quantity of Thistledown; the air seemed full of 
thus. Mr. Gladstone's words recurred to my mind, and I endorsed 
all he said on the importance of clearing the ground at this 
scason of weeds to prevent their seeding. The neglect of this 
needful precanttion 1s not only ruinous to the fields and gardens of 
fhe careless cullavator, but it entails great tronble on others of 
less slovenly labits, It is difficult to calculate how much time is thug 
wasted, aud itis sac and disheartening indeed for the unfortunate 
farmer whose land adjoins that of the man who is ably deseribed by 
an ancient writer in these worda : ** I went by the field of the slothful, 
anid by the Vineyard of the man void of understanding : and, lo, it 
was all grown over with Thorns, and Nettles had covered the face 
thereak, ancl the stone wall thereof was broken down.” Without 
enfcring into the question aa to whether the large amount of sround 
oceamed by hedges and ditches in this country may be put down as 
unprofitable and waste land, it cannot have escaped the notice of the 
mest casual observer that the neglect of clearing these of weeds 
hafore the seed time arrives causes thein to become fruitful nurseries 
of these useless plants. There cannot be fonnd more troublesome 
ail expensive weeds to erarlicate than Couch Grass or Qniteh, 
Lhistles, Dandelions, and Docks, The former, when infesting light 
lanl, las sometimes to be removed by cartloads. Now much of this 
harvest of pests to the farmer and gardener has been produced hy 
sclf-sowing from plants growing in ditches and hedges, The seeds 
are sinall anc easily carried away by high winds. 

Qur afficers of health spend a great deal of time and the rate- 
payers contribute iarge sums of money to compel men to dispose of 
the house refuse and sewage, which if allowed to remain in their 
midst would produce a4 vast amount of disease ; but this compulsory 
power and supervision is altogether wanting in the ease of the 
slovenly cultivator of the soil, Let us hope in our advanced ave 
tuut the appointment of a Minister of Agriculture and Horticulture 
13 nut far distant, and that probally when our eloquent lecturer is 
summoned from his retirement to take lis place in the councils of his 
vauntry, he will arm that Minister with plenary power and authority 
42 compel the destruction of useless and noxious plants, Every acre 
of Hnglish ground brought into enltivation is most valuable and 
oagut ty be thinad to the beat account, If kept perfectly clean and 


A lew weeping trees, and also variegated Hollies, golden - 


well managed, the produce will be of better quality and more abun- 

dant. Thus whilst the suppiy of food for man and beast is largely 

increascl the money value of the land will ba much enhanced. 
Hitiside, Newark, W. Newron. 








PLATE CXCVIi, 
GROUP OF NEW AZALEAS. 


Drawn by CONSTANCE PIE RREPONT, 


Dorine the past twenty years a great improvement has taken place 
in these fine spring and early eummer-flowering plants. The conti- 
nental raisers especially have produced varieties of large size, with 
finely formed blossoms, either self-colonred of some distinct shade 
or handsomely striped aud flaked, and all remarkable for abundance 
of bloom. It is one great distinguishing characteristic of the. 
Indian Azalea that it flowers most prefusely, and that year after 
year, If properly managed. Owing to this and to other qualities of 
a strikingly useful character, many hundreds of new, and m not a 
few instances greatly improved varieties have been introduced to 
cultivation, aaa muy raisers have devoted much time and attention 
to obtaining new forms by means of careful cross-breeding. 

Inthe accompanying illustration are representations of a few of 
the newer kinds. Fitirstin Baviatinski (No. 1} has large white. 
flowers, flakecl—sometimes yery broadly—with a pale carmiine-red ; 
the blossoms are of fine form, stout, and the trusses of flower bold 
and imposing in character. It is from the collection of Messrs, W’- 
Paul & Son, the Nurseries, Waltham Cross. Mlle, Léonie Van 
Houtte {No. 2) is a very fine variety, the large and well-formed 
white fowers herng flaked with rose and dashed or spotted here and 
there with sulphur-yellow, Souvenir du Comte de Gomer (No. 3) is 
remarkable for its rich colouring, the flowers being of a vivid erim- 
sou-rec hue, and very striking in appearance, and also of fine 
form and substance. Flambean (No. 4) is of a glowing crimgom 
colour, and is regarded as the deepest coloured Azalea yet raised ; it 
is also singularly bright and effective. The last three are from the: 
collection of Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nurgeries, King’s 
Koad, Chelsea. <A few of the newer Azaleas that are most desirable 
varieties to cultivate will be found to be the following: Bijou de Paris, 
white striped: with rose, extra large: Comtesse de Beaufort, rich 
rose, with a deep crimson blotch on the wpper petals, extra fine: 
Grand Monarch, deep pink, shaded with warm rose, very large ; 
Jean Vervaene, deep rich salmon, distinctly edged and sometimes 
stripecl with white and spotted with dark on the upper petals, extra 
fine; Madame Ambroise Verachaffelt, violct-rose, shaded with white, 
the upper petals finely marked, very showy: Madame de Grevé, 
deep rose, edged with white, striped with salmon, and having dark: 
spots on the upper petals; Marquis of Lorne, orange-red, very free 
and showy; Mrs, Turner, bright pink, margined with pure white 
and spotted with crimson, a very beautiful and useful variety ; 
Noble Belgique, white ground, with large deep rasy apots, flowers 
oi large size ; ard Sigismund Rucker, rosy-pink; netted and edged 
with white, and with handsome dark biotches, extra fine. 

QE late years a double-flowered section haa been added to the group 
of Indian Azaleus. Double-flowered Azaleas are not new, for the 
old A. Borsig, with its double pure white flowers has been in culti- 
vation for a long time past; but some eight years or so ago a batch 
of new varieties was sent over from Belgium, and these gained great 
favour in this country, being so fine and distinct. Some of the best 
double varieties will be found to be Bernhard Andreas, pure white, 
and very free; Charles Leirens, dark salmon, with black blotches, 
very fine and showy ; Comtesse Engene de Kerehove, white, siripecl 
with cherry, very fine; Francois Devos, double red, very showy ; 
Grande Dichesse de Bade, bright orange-scarlet, very double ; Imbri- 
cata, white, slightly flaked with rose, very double indeed, the 
flowers resemble in appearance those of a Balsam: Madame Louise 
dc Kerchove, salmon, edged with white, very fine: Madame Charles 
Van Eckhaute, pure white, exceedingly large and double, and hand- 
somely fringed; Mille. Marie Van Houtte, white, flamed with 
salinon; Souvenir de Madame Radolph Abel, salmon, edged with 
white, and spotted with erimson, very fine; and, Enmpereur de Bresil, 
tlear rose, banded with white, and marked on the upper petals with 
rlosay rel, extra fine. 

Azaleas are much more easily cultivated than many other hard- 
wooed plants that are grown in pots, and they are not so Uable to 
die off suddenly as is the case with some other things. The Azales. 
is a plant requiring to be kept in a perfectly healthy condition, and 
thoroughly clean; when plants sve in a sickly condition, it is 
often the result of allowing them to get over-run with red spider: 
and thrips during the season of their growth. Azaleag are very 
subject to these pests, aud when they infest the Plants they are 
ecrtain to become unhealthy, It isa common fault with amateuy 
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cultivators to keep the soi] about the roots too dry, and when the 
compost about the reota, which become matted together lke a hall, 
vets dry, if is difficult to thoroughly moisten it again with ordinary 
watering, and the pots should be set in a pail of water till the soil 
1s thoroughly saturated in every part. 

One excellent characteristic of the Azalea is that it will stand any 
amount of cutting from, much more so than most hard-woorde 
ants. After the bloam is over, the planta need to be placed in a 

risk heat and kept well syringed, when they will make a qnick 
growth and become well furnished with buds for another scason, 
difter blooming, the planta, except in the case of very large speci- 
mens, should be repotted. The large plants will probably not require 
potting for several years, and must have some weak liquid manure 
applied to them occasionally. They should be placed in 4 fempera- 
ture ranging from 50° to 60°, giving plenty of alr when the weather 
is favourable, and using the syringe freely morning and ee 
When the growth is completed, the temperature must be gradually 
lowered until they can be removed ontside to tipen the wood and 
swell up the flower-buds. In the autumn they must be removed 
into the greenhouse before frost setsin. The soil best adapted for 
them is three parts good fibrous peat, one part light loam, one part 
Ieaf-mowld, and one part sand; and it is very important that the 
drainage should be maintained in good condition. The foregoing 
brief enltaral remarks, from the pen of an expertenced plantsman, 
may be useful to beginners. R, D. 


GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Fiower Garden. 

Though a great improvement has taken place in the weather, the 
szagon is now too far advanced for bedding plants to grow much 
more, or even to continue as good as they now are, except for a very 
short period, but by way of giving some little assistance to the pro- 
longation of their beauty, let dead and decaying Howers and foliage 
be kept pinched off, and the outlines and groundwork of the various 
designs should be serupulously preserved by pinching or pepeing as 
inazy be necessary; ali the surroundings, too, such as turf, Box, 
edgings, paths, walks, &c., should be kept neat and trim. Though 
the season has been remarkable for high winds, we may soon expect 
to have more of them, and therefore all tall-growing plants should 
be securely staked, and climbers tied in. MKemove suckers and 
straggling shoots from Roses, and see that standards are also securely 
staked. Any recently budded plants should be examined, aud those 
buds that have fairly started inte growth may have the ligatures re- 
moved, The propagation of the various kinds of soft-wooded and 
tender bedding plants oueltnow to be completed, in order that the 
may have time to get well established im their pots before cold, 
damp weather sets in. Qffseta of many kinds of Sccevlents can 
now be had in quantity, All the Sempervivwms strike root readily 
in a cold pit, and in any kind of soil, if not over watered; a good 
watering when the cuttings are put in 1s about all that is required 
till they have rooted. The commoner varieties, suchas 8. caleareum 
and S&S. montanum, root and winter well ona south berder, but till 
they are rooted and established in the ground they should be netted 
over, or birds pull them up in their search for insects. The offsets of 
Echeverias should be afforded the protection of glass where practi- 
eable ; otherwise they winter tolerably well at the foot of a south 
wall, particularly if planter on an incline to throw off the rain, 
which Ja More fatal to them than frost. Kleimias and Pachyplytuma 
propagate best in spring after the old plants have made new shoots ; 
a temperature that suits Pelargoninims does equally well for growing 
aud propagating these. Sedums, Saxifrages, and all other hardy 
dwarf carpeting plants can be Increased to any amount by division, 
an operation which may he done atany time. These lotfcor are all 
good planta for winter bedding.—VV. W. 


Auriculias.—The Rev. F, BD. Horner's remark ‘that Champion 
{Page} and Freedman (Booth) will be superseded by new sorts before 
these old favourites can be plentiful” is good news to Auricula 

rowers, and doubtless what Mr, Horner states will be fulAliec. IT 
wave heen trylug to raise a good green edge or thro hy erossing 
Apollo (Beeston) with Gal, Taylor (Lee) and have a number of seed- 
lings that indicate the cross in the foliage most unmistakally, but 
what the result may be Lamas yet unable to say; of three which 
have flowered one is a bastard self, the two others are yellow grounds 
with green edges. Now ido not grow any other yellow ground but 
the double yellow, and no plant of that was near the seed-produemyp 
plants. Whenee then comes this curious sport? I can only aceount 
for it on the supposition that the Aurienla is going back to its normal 
state, a yellow self. Mr. Horner has obtained the same results at 
Kirkby Malzeard. It certainly seems a singular phenomenon. Al- 
thongh Col. Taylor is one of the very best green cidges, Lam informed 





by Mv. Simonite, of Sheffield, and other growers that no good seed- 
lings have been raised from it, Onr plants are still under a north 
wall, bat all that have produced antumn trusses are being removed 
and placed in an opener situation in order to enable them to form 
new hearts before the winter, 


Carnations and Picotees.—Some 3-in, pots of these, after 
heing layered, were placed in the greenhouse merely to try whether 
or not the layers would root more quiekly, and Iam now inclined to 
think that no advantage is gained by allowing them to remain in the 
house, till, I fancy if the plants can be placed under glass for 
three or fonr weeks after being layered they are all the better for 14, 
placing the pots again out-of-deors. The young layers make too 
mach growth under glass, anil the leaves becoine infested with green 
fiy, Those who raise secdiiues toa large extent will have many good 
varieties that will fower late. The best plan with these is to lift 
the plants bodily ont of the ground and pot them, layering the 
growths at once. This will be a very disastrous season for saving 
seeds of the finer varieties. A dry season with plenty of heat suits 
the Carnation and Picotee best if the object is to save seeds. As far 
as looming ta concerned, eoinc of the best growers say they never 
hat a better season, 

Dahlias.—Mr. Rawlings, of Romford, onee told me that this 
nohle autumn flower can be had atits beat about the tlurd week im 
September, and if the present favourable weather were to laat a 
poodly display could be obiaincd even this season at that time, it 
1s astonishing to ordinary observers, and most interesting to the 
lover of flowers and plants, to notice how they seem to recover 
themselves and, agit were, take advantage of a short period of fine 
weather. Dahhas are now crowded with flowers and buds, and if 
the nights are warm there will be a gorgeous display of fowers. Still 
there are omincus signs that winter will set in early. We read that 
not far from Londen the thermometer has already fallen to the 
freezing point, and at Loxford 34° have been registered, f.¢., 2° above 
the freezing point; as I write, too, the thermometer is falling, and if 
we hare were rain it will be disastrous. The swallows, too, are 
faking their flight from our shores, another sure sign that cold 
weather is approaching. There is still plenty of work in disbudding 
and tymg the stems of Dallias to their supports, IRf this is not done 


, 2 gale of wind may make fearful havoc amongst them. 


Grladioli.—These ought to he at their best now, but they are 
not: still, the present favourable weather has wonderfully improved 
their appearance. Those mtending to exhibit spikes of then about 
the end ef this month must now be attentive to tyimg the stema to 
sticks as they advanmee in prowth, and it is quite necessary to 
shade the flowers in someway. If a movable tent can be erected 
over them, and a lieht canvag shading he uged to screen them from 
the sun, and also to throw off the rains, it will be a creat advantage. 
ptill, this kind of treatment las certain drawbacks, and one is that 
ae are shaved that ought to be freely expose, in order that the 
wibs may be more perfectly mpened. A very good way to shade is 
to take from four to five pliable sticks about 7 ft, or § ft. in length, 
and stick them in the ground round the plant to be shaded, then 
bend them inwards, aud tie them at the top over the spike: then 
place a newspaper over the sticks, and tie it to them at the bottom 
and top. This arrangement answers better than those who have not 
seen If tried would be led to expect; the paper will stand sun, 
wind, apd rain, but if will not stand wind and rain combined. 
Still I have exhibited many hundreds of spikes, all of which were 
preserved for exhibition in this way. 


Phloxes in Pots.—These are still most useful in a decorative 
point of view for the greenhouse, in which they make quite an 
interesting display, and when mingled with the glowing tints of 
zonal Pelargoniums, single and double, few arrangements are 
more beauitiul, The Phioxes and Delargoniums can be crown 
ont-ot-doors together all through the summer, and may be bronght 
indoors ag they come into fiower. The Phloxes as they go ont 
of bloom must be cut over, and the young plants should be placed 
out-of-doors, when they can be watered as they require it; or it 
saves trouble to plant them out,—J. Dougnas. 


Conservatory. 

For some weeks after thia there is generally a greater scarcity 
of flowering plants for conservatory decoration than at any other 
season of the year, and the difficulty has heen considerably tncreased 
in recent years when so many fine and distinet flowering plants have 
been left uncared for in favour of collections of zonal Pelargoniums, 
and others of Itke character, which, although wellin thetr way and 
very useful where the numbers grown are kept within reasonable 
limits, yetiail to give the satisfaction that more variety is capable 
of doing; butifthe varions plantsfrom time to time recommended have 
been properly prepared, the early antumuscarcity of flowering subjects 
can be got over with a fair amountof bloom, Where sufficient num 
bers are crown of the most cistinet habited kinds of tuberous Beso- 
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nias, especiaily the narrow-petalled drooping sorts generally so much 
more profuse in flowering than the erect varieties, they will he found 
very useful, The latest Lilies of the Speciosum section will be also 
of great service along with Fuchaias treated as recommended earlier 
In the season, ao as to induce them to bloom late, 


Lapagerias.—aAs regards both the red and white kinda of these, 


although essentially climbing plants and most effective in that way, 
yet now, when they are becoming more plentiful, there is no way 


in Which they can be made more ngeful than by growing some - 


in pots so as to admit of their being moved about to conservatories 
or other places when in flower. Whilst they are of medium size they 
need not be placed on stiff wire trellises in the way in which large 
examples are grown in pots, but loosely wound round a few erect 
areen painted sticks inserted just within the rims of the pots. In 
this way they will have a more pleasing appearance, and when they 
get so large 18 to require permanent support there is no necessity for 
framing so close and formally on the trellis as is uaually done, for 
Ne the flowering shoots are left hanging loosely, they look much 
etter. 


Celosias of the pyramidal section, sown at the time recom 
mended and grown on, will be found most serviceable for conserva- 
tories, especially where there isa little heat turned on on cold nights 
and in damp weather ; but whilst here, similar to all other plants in 


a temperature lower than they absolutely like, they must receive no~ 


more water at the reot than is necessary to keep them from Hagging, 
for although simply annuals, and injury in this way to them not of 
so much consequence as in the case of plants of a more permanent 
character, yet if treated so as to preserve their roota as long as pos- 
stble they will continue longer in a presentable condition than they 
otherwise would do. The same kind of treatment is also applicable 
to the old Globe Amarantua, another subject equally well adapted 
for conservatory decoration, 


sptandard Heliotropes and Habrothamnuses managed 
as recommended through the spring and summer will now take their 
place in the conservatory, and where a little extra warmth is kept 
up, later on the Heliotropes will continue to flower almost to the 
and of the year, 


Heaths, the latest auturon flowerera, which are much more 
backward this year than usual, can likewise be made to do duty 
m cool conservatories, placing them in the lightest position that can 
be had, and being careful not to overcrowd them. 


Oranges, &c.—Any of these that for a time may have heen in 
Vineries, or similar places, should now be transferred to conserye- 
tortes, I? is in all cases advisable before introducing them to sponge 
the leaves, and to free them from any insects that may be upon them. 
Where good gardening is aimed at, this is a matter that af all times 
requires attention, for one foul specunen taken amongst a clean stock 
will very soon affect the whole, entailing an unlimited amount of 
extra labour. 


Removal of Stove Plants.—Is will be necessary now to 
remove irom this structure any fowering or fine-lcaved subjects that 
have been located here during the summer, aa the weather will begin 
to get too cold for them, and their places may be occupied by such 
plants as those already referred to. It is scarcely requisite to add 
that a thoroughly clean condition of the internal portion of a con- 
servatory is an absolute necessity, if anything like satisfactory effects 
are expected, On such stummers as the present the continual use of 
water Overhead, and that which runs from the pota, has a tendency 
to produce the green, unsightly mould which alfevts the stone stages 
and Hoors, usnally more or leas present in modern structures of this 
kind, Water ajluted with arsenic, and other destructive agents, is 
frequently used for cleaning the green substance here spoken of, but 
there are several objections to this course, and I have found nothing 


equal to a free use of a good soit scrubbing stone, hot water, and - 


soap. The present is the best season for effecting a thorough cleaning 
of conservatories previous to winter, ineluding the glass and weod- 
work being washed, where this is notalready done ; at the same time 
all pots should be well washed, so that everything in the arrange. 
ment may have a neat, tidy appearance, When such ia maintained 
if does much to compensate for the more limited display of flowers 
present than earler in the season, 


Greenhouse, 

Housing Plants.—In the cooler portions of the kingdom it is 
hot safe te leave hardwooded plants out much longer without there 
exista some temporary movable protection, such a8 a canvas cover- 
ing on rollers, resting on a light wooden framework, than which no 
more useful appliance exists in a garden, as not only can it be used 
to keep the planta from drenching rains during the summer, but they 
will he safe for some weeks yet by running the cover down over them 
in the evenings when thore is an appearance of frost, Where there 
Ia Tot some appliance of this sort they should be got in at once, 


previous to which the house, as recently advised, ought to have had 
a thorough cleaning, oe plant hable to the attacks of mildew 

should be examined before bemg taken in, and where any trace of 

the parasite is found dust frecly with sulphur, for not only can the 

presence of the mould be much easier detected now than when the 

aa are arranged, but the chances of its affecting others that are 
ree from it are avoided, 

Tying Agaleas.—The tying of these planta will, as a matter 
of course, be regulated by the purpose for which they are required. 
It is an unfortunate circumstance where plants have to be conveyed 
in bloom to an exhibition, even for a short distance, that it neces- 
sitates their shoots being secured to a much greater extent than for 
home decoration ; for the latter purpose just a single stick to each of 
the principal branchea is all that is needed, sc aa to keep them 
reasonably in shape without any formal trainmg. If the tying is 
done now before the wood gets tog hard, the leaves and enda of the 
shoots will assume a natural position, The whole of the plants ought 
to be gone over to ace that they are Iree from thelr worst enemy 
thrips, a3 if these are now destroyed along with their eggs no further 
inconvenience will be experienced from them during the winter, and 
there is a reasonable chance of the plants remaining free from them 
when growth again commences. After all the various remedies that 
have been tried, there ts nothing so safe and certain of killing these 
insects without injuring the foliage as Tobacco water, 


Cyclamens.—Pianta of these that have been grown ‘on freely 
under glass near the rool, yet guarded from the aun, will usually 
be found in a much more satisfactory condition—even in the case of 
old examples—than when exposed in the open air, The second 
season after sowing they are soy the most useful; but young 
stock raised from seed sown about a year ago, where well manazed, 
will by this time have made fine bulbs that will bloom well, They 
will yet require care to Keep them free from aphides and red spider, 
although the latter pest will uot from this time cause so much 
trouble as earlier in the season. If, however, any happen to be 
present they will yet injure the leaves to an extent that will much 
interfere with both the appearance and well-being of the plants, as 
Cyclamens more than most things suffer from the presence of insects. 
Plants that have heen managed on the exposing-in-the-open-air 
syatem after flowering, if not already potted, should be attended to 
in this respect ; but 1 1s much better to defer the operation until 
they have commenced to push up new leaves. freely than to pot 
whilst they are in a comparatively dormant state, aa they rarely 
take freely to the new soil unless the roots are in an active condition 
at the time of potting, Immediately after which they should he 
placed im frames or pits where growth can be encouraged. A little 
warmth will be ef very great service, for though they may he 
grown in a temperature such aa that which ordimary greenhouse 
plants require, stili there is no question thafi treatment slightly 
Warmer ig more conducive to their well-being, aud in thea case of 
young planis they get up to a useful flowerlug size in much less 
time. 

Chrysanthemum frutescens.—tThe partiality which often 
exists for double flowers hag caused many to be prejudiced against 
these useful decorative anbjecta, both yellow and white. Their 
single blooms being 40 much like thoge of the common Ox-eyed Daisy 
has hitherto been in the estimation of many much against them, but 
their elegant Fern-lke foliage, which adapts them equally for cuttin 
a3 for general decorative purposes in the form of pot specimens, wit 
their easy cultivation and continuous bloommg habit, render them 
amoucst the most useful plants that can be cultivated for ordinary 
greenhouse and conservatory embellishinent. Plants that have 

cen grown with a view to them blooming in the winter, which 
they wili do freely if placed inalittle warmth, should uot be allowed 
to remain out-of-doors too late. IZf they have had plenty of room 
in an open pasition, and if the leacing shoots have been stopped in the 
early stages of their growth, they will now be strong and sturdy, 
requiring no support except if may be that of single sticks in the 
centre of each plant. Cuttings put in now in a little warmth and in 
other respects treated in the usual way will root quickly.. They 
should be kept in small pots through the winter, and they will make 
pretty little plants in spring; or they may be grown on to a large 
size out-of-doors next summer, 

Veronicas.--Where these are propagated in winter or spring, 
and then pianted m the open ground with a view +o lifting and trans- 
ferring them to pots for autumn and winter flowering, it is not well 
to defer the taking them up too long, especially in a season like this 
when both earth and air are considerably lower in temperature than 
ordinary. All plants treated in this way should be ¢urned out in 
soil sufficiently sandy and light to admit of their being taken up 
with no more mutilation of thetr roots than may be unavoidable. 
Although these Veronicas are naturally auch free growers that they 
recover the loss of fibrea much quicker than many plants, yet with 
those that come into flower early in autumn, such as ¥. Andersoni, 
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injury to their rocts more or less interferes with their blooming. 
They are subjects that require a good deal of water and will bear the 
soil to be thoroughly moistened as soon as potted ina way that would 
be fatal to more delicate-rooted plants; they should be set close 
under a north wall or similar position, so az to be out of reach of the 
pun for ten days or a fortnight after they are taken up; or if there 
happens to be room in a house or pit where they can be kept a little 
close, it will be still better, 

Berry-bearing Solanume.—Plants of these also that have 
been similarly planted out should atonce be taken up, using pots no 
larger than will admit their roots, Jf the soil is of a free light 
character, a good portion of it may be shook away and fresh material 
given them in the pots; these Itkewtse should hare the Boil 
thoroughly moistened, or they will flag to an extent that will injure 
their leaves, a condition that muat by all means be avoided, as If is 
to obtain plenty of healthy preen foliage, which contrasts so well with 
their bright-coloured berries, that the planting-cut system is advan- 
tageous, If pita or frames are at liberty that can be kept close 
and also shaded when it is sunny for two or three weeks, It will be 
the most suitable way of treating them. They may be placed toler- 
ably close for the short time they are a here, but not so much so 
as to injure the leaves. These planta, hke everything else, are late, 
in many places where there is a crop of berries on them 
prown to their full size, they are yet producing flowers. The points 
containing these latter will be better pinched off. As soon as they 
- are potted they should have a good washing with the syrmge, so as 
to free them from any dirt that may have got upon them in takmg 
up, and they may he damped overhead once or twice daily in bright 
- weather until the roota have begun to act, after which it is advisable 
- to discontinue anything calculated te promote top growth, as with 
Many the object will be to get the berries of the carlest plants fully 
coloured with aa little delay as. possible. J should advise a good 
_ stock of cuttings being put in, made from the young, soft, still 
growing shoots of the earliest planta; they will strize readily treated 
in the usual way, kept moist in a moderate heat. This I am aware 
is not the usual season for the propagation of these plants ; but eut- 
bings struck now will be much In advance of, and make better plants 
than, those put in in spring at the ordinary time, or than raised 
_ from seeds sown then, 
Salvias.—There are many who treat these and other winter- 
- Towering things of a itke character on the planting-out system ; in 
al] cages they should be.at-once taken up and potted, treating them 
. very similarly to the Solanums.—T. Barxzs. 

cate ff Hardy Bruit. 


Continue to reméve,! as bpportunity offers, the redundant wood 
from fruit trees gehbrally; most trees are again breaking into 
renewed growth, the result of the excessive motsture that has sa long 
prevailed, and. restriction by pinching must be followed wp, both to 
expose ihe ripening fruit, and to plump up and ripen the fruit buds 
for next year. Apecctd-and Peaches shonid be kept closely tied, or 
nailed in, aud all sublaterals removed as produced. We gathered 
_. Karly Louise Peach fronr the open walls on August 29th, but no other 
kind has yet any appearante of ripening, and, indeed, the later vari- 
eties are still so email that they cannot possibly ripen, and might as 
well be remover from the trees. at once. As showme the lateness of 
the season we are only now (Sept. 5th} gathering Early Orleans 
Fluins ; the later varieties are not near ripe, and the wood is as sappy 
and green ag at midsummer, so that unless we have a most facouratle 
antiimn to ripen it there can be no fruit next year ; meanwhile, how- 
ever, and by way of giving some little assistance, keep the growths 
well stopped, in order that full light and sunshime may act on next 
year’s fruiting shoots, Some few kinds of Apples and Pears are 
. ready to gather, but the latter are poor indeed, and I fear it is hope- 
less to expect that any kinds will be up to the uenal standard this 
year, either as to size or flavour. As a rule, early Apples and Pears 
ave very tender fleshed, and require the greatest care in cathering, as 
the least bruise soon develops into full decay. For the same reason 
they should be stored on the fruit room shelves in single layers only. 
Above all, see that none are gathered prematurely, or they will not 
ripen, but shrivel, or be sticky and hard, In none but the most 
favoured localities ag to weather, can Figs be expected to ripen this 
season, but where there arc any approaching maturity, they may be 
aided by full exposure, and keeping the wood thin and the foliage 
tied aside if 16 overlaps the fruit. Grapes certainly cannot ripen, 
and therefore the Vines should be denuded of their bunches, and the 
growth closely stopped back, in the hope of ripening the growth for 
another season, Note should now be taken of all trees that are 
growing too vigorously, and which will require root pruning, also of 
auy that require assistance to increase root action by the addition of 
new soil and top dressings, and also of all new planting, and plants 
required for the same, so as to have all in readiness for planting next 
month—Oetober being the best planting season for all kinds of hardy 
_ fruits. Ww, W. 


a 


Batracta from my Diary.—September 15 to 21. 

FLowkns.—Putiang in cuttings of Mrs. Pollock Pelargoniuma. 
Picking decayed leaves off Pelargoninms, Tying shoote of Chrysan- 
themums, Taking up from north border ei potting Richardia 
ethiopica and Dicentra apectabilis for forcing; and potting Stag’ s- 
hora Pelargonium for winter blooming, Putting in a few cuttings of 
Poinsettias for late blooming in 3-in, pots, Putting in cuttings of 
Jresine Herbsti and Heliotropes for stock, Taking up roots of Violets 
with good balls of earth, and planting them in a cold pit previously 
ade out for them for winter blooming. Pricking herbaceous Calceo- 

anas out of seed pots into pans. Staking and tying Carnations in 
pota, and moving them into cold houses. Potting Primulas for late 
blooming. Putting in cuttings of Iresine Lindeni for stock, 

Frorr,—Tying, Stopping. and fertilising Melons, (Gathering all 
Wryken Pippins; also Golden Noble Apples. Picking runners off 
newly-planted bed of Strawberries, and weeding them. Nailing 
mats on ripe Peaches to retard them, Getting in Perpetual Pine 
Strawberries for winter fruiting. 

VEGETABLES.— Planting ground after Onions with Little Pixi* 
Cabbages for spring use, Sorting Regent Potatoes, which are mor® 
liable to disease than some other sorts. Turning manure and leave® 
to induce fermentation. Making another plantation of Little Pixit 
Cabbage, and sowing Mustard and Cress, Planting Hammersmith: 
Hardy Green, and All the Year Round Cabbage Lettuces. Digging 

ound on which have heen Cauliflowers for Lettuces. - Clearing old 

amage for next crop. Puiting night soil on ground and digging it 
in ready for planting Tripoli Onions. Pulling up okt Cueumbers and 
preparing house for storing FPelargoniums for the winter, Planting 
Giant Rocca Onions on ground previously dressed with night scl 
and lime, Tying and stopping winter Cucumbers.—R. GiLaert, 
Burghley, 


THE INDOOR GARDEN. 
THE BRACKENS. 
(PTEEIS. } 

Tse Brakes or Brackens of this country are familiar to every 
one. Owing to their profusion they form a striking feature 
of our woods and moorlands, and, in company with other 
albed species, constitute dense thickets in the uncultivated 
parts of most tropical and all temperate regions. The genus, 
as at present constituted, contains over a hundred species, 
many of the varieties of which are richly crested and varie- 
sated. Their foliage presents every variation in division, from 
sagittate to quadripinnatifid, All the species are characterised 
by having their sor! arranged in continuous marginal lines and 
by having evergreen foliage, with the exception of the com- 
mon Brake (P. aquilima) and its varieties (P. esculenta and 
P, caudata}, which are deciduous. They may for the most 
part be propagated freely from spores or by division of their 
rhizomes. Some of. the choicer kinds are increased by means 
of bnlblets, which they preduce sparingly, The soil most 
suitable for the stronger-srowing kinds is a mixture of light 
foam and good icat-monld in equal proportions, with about 
one-fourth of the whole of river sand; the tenderer sorts do 
best in a sol composed of equal parts sandy peat and leaf- 
mould. Iftis important to drain well. Those with foliage 
of a coriaceous fexture require a dry, airy situation, and all 
the temperate kinds are benefited by beg grown in a cool 
frame during the summer months, with full exposure to sun- 
light, The kinds enumerated below are among the most 
useful of our cool Ferns ; | 


Pteris umbrosa.—Few Ferns present such a majestic appear- 
ance as a well grown specimen of this plant. The lowest set of 
fronds, which are barren, form a kind of undergrowth, and screen 
from view the stipes of the taller ones, These fronds are tripartite, 
the upper division of which is cut down to a winged rachis into from 
four ta seven pairs, and the two lateral divisions inte from two to 
four pairs of litiéar-lariceolate pinnae, which are from § in, to 12 in. 
in length. Above these barren fronds are situated several which 


* are intermediate in character betsreen the barren and fertile fronds ; 
‘and, above all, rise the entirely fertile ones, on tall, erect, round 


stipes. The pinne of these are much narrower than the others and 
are eracefully reflexed. The whole plant is of a bright dark green , 
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and attains the height of 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
smallest collection. 
temperate Australia. 

P. eretica.—Tlis plint is often sel ag a substitute for the pre- 
eating, which in semis respects i reacmbles. Its barren fronds are 
siuply pinnate, and trou 122. te lain. in length, with a wingless 
vachis, amd the lowest pair of pinuce bipartite, The pinna: are oppo- 
site, lanceolate, wavy, ant finely toothed. Those of the fertile 
ae are much narrower, with acuminate points. LP. erettea albo- 
ineata is a variety of this plant, with a bread band of white down 
cach puna. ‘This variety differs from the type also in the posrtion 
of ita barren fronds, whieh are prostrate, while those of the type 
aged with the fertile ones. The type supplies an abnndance of 
foliage for cutting, ard the variety is a most useful decorative plant, 
and ig always greatly in demand. They are natives of the tropical 
and sub-tropical regions of both Hemispheres. 


It is indispensable to the 
dn distribution 16 1s confined te trepteal and 


P. serrulata.—This is a well-known Fern, and produces spore- 
lings so abunilantly ag to become a cammon weed in many plant- 
llouses. The varieties of this plant, such as cristata, Maxima cris- 
tata, angastata cristata, Applebyana, Dixoeni, and Leyt, exlubit some 
extremely elegant forms, the siWlest of which are snituble for 
VWardian cases, anil the larger for conservatory tlecoration and wuin- 
dow plants. They are the easiest Ferns to manage, and some are 
own on a large scale for market, The typeis a native of China, 
bat the varicties are of garden origin, 


P. stramines,—This species lags a very peculiar appearances, 
aul emits a strong heavy odour when bruised. Its fronds, which, 
when mature, grow to about 15 in. or 18 in. in length, are tri- 
angolae and pinnate, with the lowest patr of pinnee again divided, 
ar only bewimg two or four secondary pmne on their lower side, the 
largest of which are nearest the rachis. The pune are laneeohtte- 
acute, and cubtinto a series of acute serrated channelled seaments, 
wich stand nearly erect and face imvards. Well-grown plants of 
this are very attractive. It is a native of Chil, and is the P, 
erm. of gardens. 


P. arguta.—tThis attains the height of from 2 ft. to 3 ft. when 
manure, and produces a quantity of light green spreading fronds, 
which are broadly triangular and tripinnate. The final segments of 
the barren fronds are oblong-obtnse, and finely toothed ; those of the 
fertile fronda are huear-acute and entire. It is an attractive pot 
plint in a young state, and makes a noble specimen when fully 
developed. Itis a native of Portugal and the Canary Islands. 


P, tramuia.—In appearance this comes near the preceding, but 
it3 fronds are of a darker green, and grow more ercet, and its 
segments are narrower, and inserted farther apart. It grews rapidly 
irom the sporeling state, anil attains maturity inafew months. It 
3 one of the beat for a cool Fernery, and in a young state few Ferns 
fan anrpass if for table desoration. Itisa native of New Zealand, 
Australia, anu Norfolk Island. 


P. tripartita.—This is a remarkably distinet species. The 
siipea, ma mature atabe, riae to the hemht of 3 it. or 4 ft., bearing 
at their summit a spreading, umbrose, tripartite frond, the divisions 
of which are furnished with from eight to ten pairs and one terminal 
of lanveolate, deeply-diobet pmnea. The pinne of the lower side of 
tha lateral divisions are longer than those of the upper side. The 
stipes of the old fronds are chocolate-coloured, and form a pleasing 
contrast with the binglt green of the foliage. ‘Tiis Pern is worthy 
of aconspicuous place in all Fern collections. Itis widely distributed 
throughout the Tropica and warm temperate regious of the Old 
World, and prefers the temperature of an mtermecciate house, with 
very little shacing, . 

P. quadrigurita.—With the exception of P, ayuilina, thig 
species iias the widest distribution of any member of the genus, 
antl is at the same time the most variable; 16 assumes every form 
of incision between pinnate, with Inear, ontire pinny, and bipinnate, 
with deeply-pinnatifid pintue. It alse differs in size from afew inches 
in heght to G ft or more. The type las a pinnate frond, with 
several pairs of lincar-lanceolate pinnw, which are cut down nearly 
to the rachis into linear-oblong lobes; the lowest pair of pinnm, 
und sometimes the next ons ar two paiva upwards bear one or twe 
secondary pinion their lower side, The rachis, on the upper side, 
is usually armed with several short spines, each of which originates 
ata point where the veins leaye the rachts, Among the varteties 
of this protean spscies are several worthy of spectal notice, such as 
P. suleata, a very tall, elegant plant, with long, recurved pinnas, 
and a brown, polished rachis. P. argyrma, with a silvery-white 
hand down each pinna, a most accommodating plant, thriving in 
any temperature between 50° and 80°, and in a young state one 
of the best fcr talle decoration, PF. plaucevirens, with low, arch- 
ing fronds, aud broad pinnae of a glaucous green eoloar. PF. 
nemoralig yvurtezata, a much smaller plant than P. argyrea, with a 
firmer textare, anc with ths upver surface irregularly variegatarl 


with pinkish-whits, FP. tricolor, the most richly-colourad plant in 
the Pero family, having a ruby-coloured band down the centre of 
each pinna, enclosed within a bund of white; and P. rnbrmervia, 
with a bright, dark green frond, with the veing only eoloured 
rel These variegated forms, with the exception af P. argyrma, 
require to lie grown lu a comparatively dry atmosphere, and near 
the glass, to develop their colours. 


P, comans undulata,—This is one of the few Fifi Ferns 
that have become established in our gardens, Its fronds are from 
14 ft. to 2 ft. in length, with a partially winged rachis, anc have 
sinilar divisions to P. quadmaurita, but with a less number of pinnm. 
The piunw are ovate-oblong, and are cut down nearly to fhe rachis 
into a number of oblonc-acute, wavy lobes, of which those inserted 
on the lower sile of the pinne are twice the length of those on the 
upper aide. It also has the secondary pinne on the lower side of 
the basal pinnae, as in the preceding. The habit of the plant is 
goo, and the foliage is of an intensely dark green. It seems to 
thrive best in the stove. 


P. macilenta,—The beauty of this plant hes in the lax 
arrangemeut of its divisions, The fronds are broadly-triangular in 
oubhue, and bipinnate as regards two-thirds of its leugth from 
the base; but the upper one-third consists of a terminal pinna 
ami two or three pairs of pn below 1b, which are only pinnatifid. 
The pinne are all placed distantly from cach otleron a slender, wiry 
rachis, and are furnished with from two to three pairs of distantly- 
placed, ovate, devply-Iobed pranules, and a ferminal one ending in 
an attenuated toothed pomt, The fronds are crowded together, and 
form an intricate dome of spray-like foliage, which ts of a yellowish- 
green, aud of a firm texture. Htis a native of New Zealand, and at 
present itis very scarce. Those who decorate on a large seale will 
seein this a very desirable plant. 


P. scaberula.—tThis ig 30 common in gardens that a description 
would be here unnecessary, but as it is so often confounded with 
Davallia Nove:-Zelandise, or Acrophorus hispidus, it may not be ont of 
trace to note down their main points of difference. When both are 
in character, P. seaberula is always the largest plant, with a rough, 

reenish, flexuons, siz-zag rachis, and hispid dull green foliage. 

avalia Nove-4clandixz has aslencer, wiry, smooth, bright, straight, 
or soinettmes curved rachis, with bright, usually brownish-green 
foliage; should the specimens be in the spoviferous state, the character 
of the sori will suffice to distinguish them. FP. scaberula is very 
uscful for cutting, but if it be lettin acry place after being cut, 1% 
shrivels in less than an hour; whereas thé “Davallia would remain 
fresh nucer the same condittons for twelve-hiers of mére. Both are 
New Zealand Ferns. a ae 

P. semipinnata,—tThe appearance of this Fern is both singular 
aud ornamental. It produces a copious supply of foliage from 4 
short creeping rhizome. The frenda are pinnate and from 1 ft. to 
2 ff, in length, each of which has from four to six pairs of opposite, 
lateral pinnw, and a terminal oue, which is déeply pinnatifid. The 
pune are deeply lobed on the lower side, and terminate in long, 

imear points; the upper half of the pinum is reduced to a narrow 
wing. The lobes, which are serrated on the barren fronds, and entire 
on the fertile fronds, are linear-obtuse, and increase in length 
towards the main rachis. The stipes and rachises are chestnut-brown 
and polished, and the foliage is firm in texture and of a dark, shinmg 


green. Itis generally a useful plant, either for cutting, clecoration, 
or for pot culture. If is a native of the Himalaya, Japan, and the 
Philippines. 


P. incisa.—This is synonymous with Littobrochia vespertilionis. 
Tt is chavacterisel] by having a creeping, laterally-branchme rhizome, 
frow which rise a number of closely-insertedl, arching fronds, varying 
in length from 3 ft. to 6 ft., and also by having the pinnaw, pimnules, 
aud loves inserted opposttely, The breadth of the lobes is very much 
reduced in the fertile frouds, a circumstance which, combined with 
the soft, glancous green of the foliage, adds greatly to its attractive. 
nasa. tis a native of the Fropics of both Hemispheres. Too mach 
shading debilitates this plant; it requires atvong, diffused licht of 
day, but not exposure to the direct rays of the sun. 


FP. heterophylla.—The young state of this plant somewhat 
resembles the Rock Brake (or Parsley Pern}, buf iu the mature state 
ifa divisions are much larger as compared with that plant. It usnally 
crows in tufts of one large and several small crowns, which together 
form a compact head, rarely exceeding 12 in. in height. The fronds 
are celford and tripinnate as regards the lower haif; tae upper half, 
above the lowest three pairs of pinnw, has the same cutting as the 
lowest pair of pinue. The seyments of the barren fronds are cuneate- 
ovate, with from five to seven forward-pointing teeth, while the 
sesments of the fertile Tronds are oblong and toothed only at the 
ponte. The folie is rather succulent and of a bright green. It ts 
exccadingly pretéy and very rare in cultivation, though if is common 
in Bermuda anc Jamaica, 
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P, longifolia.—Though an old inhabitant of our gardens, it 
rarely receives the attention it deserves: it is too often treated as a 
pe plant, whereas it is one of those subjects that delight to have 
free root action between the crevices of rockwork, Planted in such 
a position, with a full exposure to light, and in a temperature of from 
6&0? to 70°, it will under favourable conditions produce a crown of 
foliage quite equal in grandeur to some of our finest Cycads, A fully 
developed frond usually measures 6 ft. in height, and 10 in, to 13 m. 
in breadth at the widest part, and partakes of the character of a leat 
of Cycas circinalis, with the exception of having its terminal pinna 
extended beyond the rest, so as to form a caudalextremity, Itisa 
native of the West Indies, and, in the Old World, of Spain, Lebanon, 
and the Himalaya, Tropical Africa, Polynesia, and South sears 





AUSTRALIAN TERRESTRIAL QRCHIDS. 


Somnr of these, such ag Diuris aurea, D. anrea maculata, and D. [ila- 
cina (the species here figured}, are very handsome and well deserving 





Diuris lilacina. 


{Natural size.) 


of attention. The two former produce yellow flowers, which im the 
ease of D, aurea maculata are spotted with chocolate. D, hilaciuta, 
a very pretty species, bears on a spike from 1% in. to 18 m, in height 
a succession of Howers of a purplish-hLlac tint, furnished with two 
fong tails that give It a very grofesque appearance. Pterostylis Bap- 
tis. is another handsome apecies. Plants of the Dinris thrive well 
with us planted out in a eold fraine in a compost of two-thirds 
sandy peat with one-third fibrous loam and produce a quantity of 
flowers. Wo a 

[Phe specimen from which the annexed engraving was prepared 
waa sent tous by the New Plant and Bulb Company, Colchester, to 
the collection in whose nurgzery the above remarks refer.] 


Todea superda.—That tlis beautiful Fern is deserving of 
more extensive cultivation than it appears to receive is apparent 
when one sees the amount of cold which it will endure and yet grow 
well, A short time since when looking through one of the prin- 
cipal London nurseries ] was shown a plant of it in a most luxuriant 
state of health that had withstood several clegrees of frost, as the 
house in which it was growing was not heated in any way.——J, C. 


IXIAS, SPARAXIS, TRITONIAS, AND BABIANAS. 


THE present time and fora month hence is the proper season to com- 
mance the pot culture of these highly ornamental and free-hloommy 
Cape bulbs. Where a large supply of ent flowers is required dain 
the menths of April and May, few planta will be found more useful 
than these for meeting the demand; and their bright colours anc 
evaceful spikes are admirably adapted to give rebef to a colice- 
tion when arranged with dlowers of a dwarfer charavter. The 
suil which we have found most suitable to them under pot culfure ts 
a moderately light, sandy loam, enviched with well-decayed cow 
waunre and a shght addition of leaf-mould. Peaty soils should le 
avoided, as it is difficult to maintaim the foliage in health through 
the flowering period in such goils. Next in importance to soil 1s 
perfect drainage ; anything approaching stagnation at the roots 13 
fatal to this class of plants. We have found 6-in, pots tle best, 
placing about twelve bulbs in a pot with a dash of sand over them, 
and then covering them with 4in, of soil. After potting plunge 
them in ashes or Cocoa fibre in a celd frame. Very little water will 
be required for the first month after starting them, provided the 
plunging material is kept moist. As soon as the growths appear air 
must be given abundantly night and day whenever the thermometer 
is above the freezing point, otherwisc they will soon run up spindly 
and be worthless. About the end of November they should be re- 
moved to a position close to the glass in a cool, airy house, aud be 
carefully watched in order to see that they do not suffer from exces- 
sive dryness at the root after being removed from the plunging 
material, In this position they may remain with advantage till the 
beginning of March, when a house with a north aspect will be found 
the Lest, or they may be taken back to frames, in which they will 
flower freely, every pot throwing up from a score to three dozen 
spikes of bloom, After flowering, water shonld be gradually with- 
held, and the plants exposed to the full sun in order to ensure the 
bulis getting well ripened, when they will prove serviceable the 
followme scason, and bloom equally well as imported bulbs. 
Gunneratury Pork, J. Koserts. 


THE FERNERY AT PENDELEL COURT, 
BLETCHINGLEY, 


THE recently constructed Fernery in Sir Gieorge Macleay’s beautiful 
earden at Pendell Court is an excellent illustration of the manner in 
which a plant house should be arranged In the natural style, so a3 to 
produee a picturesque effect, and also display to the best advantage 
the beauty of exotic vegetation, It forms a striking contrast to the 
uniformity generally observed in conservatorica, with the ordmary 
staces and benches covered with an array of pots, which, moreover, 
restrict the growth of the plants, so that their natural development 
is seldom attained. In this Fernery there is uot a straight wall nora 
level path, and nothing of an artificial structure except the roof, ani 
the rafters of that are covered with Mosay growth, so as te afford as 
much as possible the appearance of a natural scene. The rocks with 
which the walls, bauks, and mounds are constructed are tastefally 
arranged with studied effect, and no meaningless ups and downs which 
too often characterise a rockery are here observable. The mounds 
present a bold and rugecd outlime, around which wind the gracefully 
tortuons and undulating paths. By a skilful arrangement the Hght 
is subdued in some portions, so as to give the recesses the appearance 
of having greater depth than they really possess, and the illusion is 
very successful. A wonderful variety of plants is employed with 
which to embellish it, and all seem to sueceed admirably under the 
treatment. At the time of our visit the walls were gay with flowerlus 
plants of Gloximia, Achimenes, Chirita sineisis, and sother Gesner- 
aceous plants, the bright hnes of which quite enlivened the sombre 
tints of the Ferna, Lycopods, &e. Numerous Tree Ferns judiciously 
disposed give an aspect of gramleur to the house, whilst on their 
stems twine such plants us the clegant Selaginella levigata, the 
frouds of whiell shine with a metallic Imstre, quite unlike the 
majority of the other kinds. Orchids such aa the beautiful Cattleya 
citrina, with its strange habit of growing downwards, are also quite at 
home fastened to the trunks of the Ferns, The huge stemless 
Marattias, Angiopteria, &c,, spread their broact fronds over the smaller 


_ denizens of this miniature forest, and the Stag’s-horn Ferns, Saw 


Ferns, Spleenworts, Maidenhairs, &c., thrive with equal vigory, 
The Bird's-nest Fern is very effective with its broad, briclt, green, 
erect fronds, under the shade of which, and in variens other snug 
nooks, nestle the beautiful Filmy Ferus, such as Tedeas, Hymeno- 
phyllums, Trichomanes, &e. Amorphophallus Kivieri ant various 
other Aroida iuxuriate capitally, as de also large unmbers of 
Bromeliads, of which several were very brilliant, with their clusters of 
coval-like berries, Gleichenina, Davalilias, and other elegant Ferns 
hang gracefully over the ledges of the rocks, and, itermixed with other 
plants, have a charming effect. One recess is devoted mamly to a 
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eollection of indigenous Ferns, and though they do not possess such 
a tropical aspect as the stove and greenhouse kinds, they yet form a 
pleasing feature, Near to these was a plant of the hardy Anthericum 
comes with variegated leaves, which barmonise well with the 
Ferns, The system of planting out is extensively practised in this 
garden, and if is evident that it is most conducive to Inxuriant 
growth and profuse flowering, as the fine examples that lave been 
shown from this garden bear ample proof, AW, G. 


—— i 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


Proparation of Laparerias,—'' 7, &. W's.” avowal that 
he only wrote that which he was teld ahont the Lapagerias at the 
Handsworth Nurserics does Little towards clearing up the doubts 
which I expressed about the age of the plants described as having 
ten or more shoots each. I did not for a moment doubt the truth of 
what “J. 8. W.” stated reapecting their size, but I de not helieve 
that plants raised from eyes last autumn twelve-monthg, as reported, 
havenowthe number of shoots named. In thisthere appears to be some 
mistake : plants which have attated the size descmbed (that is, the 
number of shoots) are in all probability not less than double the age 
named, They would tndeed have done well if they had made as much 
progress in five years as thatstated, When ‘J, 8, W.” wrote so con- 
fidently about Lapagerias being propagated as freely as Vines from 
eyes, L naturally supposed he meant what he expressed. He now 
suys he did not mean eyes, but layers. But how can ‘'J. 8, W.” 
reconcile these two statements? Vinea are propagated from eyes, 
not from layers, except under very exceptional circumstances. The 
two— Vines and Lapagerias—are so different in character, both as 
to propagation and growth, that Ido not see how any one acquainted 
with them can make a comparison between them. ‘d. 8. W.” 
asks why I gave directiong not long since in ‘(Gardening for the 
Week ” for fie management of plants from cuttings, ‘‘ when, accord- 
ing to my own showing, I had proved tlie superior advantages of the 
layering system thirty years ago,” Any one who refers to p. 166 
(Feb. 22, this year) will see what I there said in reference to Taps. 
gerias, and may judge for themselves whether I said anything in 
favour of propagating them from cuttings. I simply referred to 
what their after treatment should be, whether raised trom layers or 
cuttings.—T, Baines. 


Mackaya bella.—This fine South African shrub, of which a 
coloured illustration was pivenin THE GARDEN (p. 150), 1s grown very 
successinily at Pendell Court, by Mr. Green, gardener to Bir G. 
Macleay, to whom we are indebted for the specimen from which orr 
plate wae prepared. The plant from which the spray waa taken is 
over G ft, high and 4 ft, through, and forms an erect growing bushy 
shrub. Jt is planted out with other plants in a moderately warm 
greenhouge, in a well-drained border, The soil uged is rich Joam, 
with the addition of leaf-moukd and well rotted manure. It is 
iherally supphted with water during the sununer months, but water 
is almost entirely withheld in autumn and winter. By this means 
the crowth made during summer is well mpened, with, of course, the 
aid of plenty of sunlight, In spring the plant is a mass of bloom, and 
the flowers, which are borne in long racemes, continue in beauty for 
a considerable time, dust before the flower buds appear it is 
necessary to give the soil a thorough watering, ancl the temperature 
of the house should range from 45° to 60°, After flowering the shoots 
are cut back moderately hard, ancl after that the summer trestiment 
begins. Thus, by intelligent culture, one of the most beautiful 
shrubs, which has hitherto been considered a shy bloomer, is 
rendcred one of the most desirable plants grown in warm green- 
houses,— WW, G, 

Odontoglossums in America, —In reference to the ramarks 
made by “0.” (p, 78) on the treatment of Odontoglossums, I 
think the following remarks will go far to prove that itis by no 
means necessary to keep Odentoclossume so cold as is usually recom- 
mended. Here in America, where the outside temperature often 
exceeds 100° in the shade and 60° at mght, one would be inclined to 
think that growing cool Orchids in America would be an impos- 
sibility ; but, notwithstanding this, they do grow and flower freely, 
making good stout bulbs and shorter and more robust foliage than in 
England, doubtless owing to the abundance of air afforded them 
both day and night. The plants are removed about May to a ecol 
house, which is half-span roofed with a north aspect, and here, by 
raising the shading about 1 ft, from the glass, giving abundance of 
air, and constant syringmg both overhead and amongst the pots, we 
manage to keep the house about 7° colder than the outside tempera- 
ture, Such species as O, Alexandra:, O. vexillarium, O. Andergoni- 
anum, 0, niveum, @. maculatum, O, cirrhosum, &c., usually make 
two seta of flowering bulbs every year, and we have two instances 
this year of O, Alexandre and O. Andersonlanum making a third 





bulh, and in each case the bulbs have greatly increased in size. OQ, 
Condesboroughanum thrives with us in the Cattleya house, where 
the temperature sometimes reaches 110°, and where no shading, 
except a shght coat of paint, is used. O. grande, O. Insleayi, and 
Q, Schlieperianum eueceed letter with little or no shading and a 
driex atmosphere. Ail of them are wintered in s temperature from 
50° to 64", and to those not growing only sufficient water is given to 
keep the bulbs from shrivelling ; but abundance is aprinkled about 
the paths, otherwise the atmosphere would be unbearable owing to 
the brisk firing necessarily resorted to. From experience I think 
Odontoglosswng are kept too cold and wet in England, though I 
admit that they are grown aud flowered exceedingly well in many 
pinees; but there are large plants here imported fram Iingland on 
which may now be found Amercan and English-made bulbs, and it. 
may be seen at a glance that those made in the higher temperature 
are certainly larger and more rebust, I can searcely recommend 
planting them out, though GO. grande has been planted out here in 
niimnbers in a rich open border and it sueceeded admirably.—F. 
GOoLDRING, dilany, MF 


Acacia Riceana and its Treatment.—This fine plant 
has often been referred to in horticultural papers, and it deserves all 
that can be said in its favour, though it is somewhat strange that it 
should only have come in for notice within recent years, seetug that 
it has been such a long time in cultivation, In some few places 
plants of it of the size of trees are to be found, but such specimens 
are few. Jam told, by those who are acquainted with it in ite native 
country, that it is procumbent in habit, and covers the ground with 
its trailing shoots as with a network, and that itis much detested by 
travellers on horseback, as it entangles the horse’s feet at every 
step, rendering travelling laborious and diffiewlt, The habit of the 
plant makes it very accommodating in the matter of training, and a 
very fine conservatory specimen may be made of it. It is usually 
tramed to the rafters, and yery well its long pendent sprays look 
drooping from the roof; but it may also be trained as a standard in 
lofty conservatories, and if fhe branches are allowed to droop naturally 
in masses, the plant assumes a columnar shape, and looks more like a 
fountain of flower than anything else to which it ean be compared. 
If desirable, it may also be trained in a formal shape. To give the 
plant bulk sooner, the branches may, indeed, he supported on hoops; 
but as it gets older such supports will not be required, A seedling 
Plant should be planted in good soil, and the central limb trained to 
a straight stake till the desired height, and ali side shoots should be 
allowed to fall into their natiaral position. In two or three years 
plant so treated will fornt # verystrifing. object when in flower. It 
need hardly be said thai should sh: rrotaitignt and favourable post- 
tion, in order that the shoots may*flower‘freély. This Acacia may 
also be used effectively for draping walls. For such a purpose the 
leading limb need only be trained along the top of the wall, and in a 
year or two the droopmg shoots will cover the wall from top to 
bottom, Glass screens and partitions may also be furnished in the 
game way. Of course, for such positions, the tree should be planted 
out in the bed, or ina brick compartment prepared for it, and filled 
with good sound loam chiefly, and well drained, Such plants do 
ittle good in pote. When planted out, growth is much more raptd ; 
and Acacia Riceana is just such a plantas should be allowed to 
develop itself as freely and rapidly as possible, as, apart from its 
ornamental appearance, itis useful for cutting, and the long sprays 
are Valuable for inserting in places where drooping subjects are suit- 
able, and do just ag well se alzats grown for the purpose; the body of 
the vase being filled with something else,—J, 8. W, 


Frankincense,—The common Frankincense of commerce, also 
known as Gum Thus, is a resin which exudes from fissures in the 
bark of the Norway Spruce—Abtes excelsa, When melted in hot 
water and strained, it constitutes Burgundy pitch. The turpentine 
ootained by making incisions m the trunk of a species of our southern 
Pines—-Pinus-australis—when old and hard, is also often called by 
that name; though commercially known as ‘fserape.” The true 
Frankincense of the ancients, however, is the fragrant fom resin 
known in medicine as Obhanum, the product of certain species of 
frees Of the genus Boswelha, which grow among the mountains of 
Central India, upon the Coromandel coast, and also in the interior 
of Arabia. —turad New Forker, — ‘ 


Me. J. R. Wasr, late assistant forester at Longleat, has been 
appointed forester at Fonthill Gifford, Wilts, the property of Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart, Mr. William Nichol, who has for upwards 
of twelve years been gardener at Drinkstone Park, near Bury St. Eed- 
munds, has been appointed agent on Lady Gage’s Hengrave estate, 
also near Bury 8t. Edmunds, Mr. George Palmer, gardener to 
Col. Tremayne, of Carclew, Perranar-Worthal, Cornwall, has been 
appointed gardener to T. H. Powell, Esg., of Drinkstone Park. 
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ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 
(Continued from p, 225. ) 

Unearthing.—This is the term given by the Argenteuil 
growera to the operation which consists in taking out the soil 
from the bottom of the hollows or trenches in which the 
Asparagus stools are planted and throwing it upon the mound 
from which it was taken. When first a plantation is made 
the intermediate mounds have a pretty rapid slope, that 1s to 
say, they form an angle of 45° with the perpendicular. It is 
plain, therefore, that the soil forming their sides will gradu- 
ally tend to fll up the intervening iollows, either from the 
action of the rain or from the constant weedings with or 
without the use of the hoe. Commencing with the autumn 
immediately following the first planting we must begin to 
unearth, that is to say, to clear out of the trenches the soil 
which has fallen into them from the sides of the mounds, and 
also remove from above the stools a portion of that with 
which they were covered at the time they were planted, say 
to the depth of 14 in. or so, so that the action of the frost 
may open the soil and that the rai may penetrate and im- 
prove it, also that during the first fine days of spring the 
sun may warm the surface of the soil and penetrate as far as 
the stool Under the old-fashioned system the contrary 
operation took place. The trenches were filled with manure 
and stable litter for fear that the action of the frost should 
kill the plants. This is an error which has luckily long been 
exploded. The Asparacus will never freeze as long as the 
stool is covered with a layer of soil of 1} in. to 1#in. in depth, 

Harthing up the Mounds.— Earthing-up operations 
should be commenced at the beginning of March. This 
Operation consists in taking out the soil which was thrown 
into the trenches at the end of the preceding autumn and 
restoring it to the sides of the mounds, Some growers 
divide this operation mto two parts, one being performed in 
March and the other in April,.so as not to interfere with the 
warming up of the earth by the solar rays, for when if is 
completed at one operation the heat penetrates the soil with 
much less rapidity and the growth of the plants is much 
retarded. A layer of fresh soil $ im. thick is also thrown into 
tha trenches, so that the roots may be covered to a total 
depth of from 3 in. to 3, in. Treated in this way Asparagus 
will stand the drought of summer without harm. For earth- 
ing up the large flat or the narraw hoe is used. 

Formation of the lesser Mounds over the Stools. 
——The formation of the lesser mounds covering the stools 
should be begun about the 35th of March in the climate of 
Paris, but in warmer localities about twelve or fifteen days 
before the first young heads begin to make their appearance. 
These lower mounds will vary in height according to the age 
of the plantation. The following measurements may be taken as 
being pretty near the mark: At three years from the first crop, 
from. 5 in. ta 6 in. ; at four years, from 6 in. to 7 in. 5 at five 
years, from 7 in. to 8 m.; at six years, and for all the fol- 
lowing years, from Sin. to 91m. These differences in the 
heights of the lower mounds are dependent on the size 
of the stool, The stronger the stool the eveater the depth of 
earth above it that it will support, secing that the larger and 
stronger the heads the more easily can they penetrate the 
superincumbent soil, whilst a young and comparatively weak 
shoot will become sickly during the process of slowly pushing 
itself through, besides which, 16 will most likely become so 
deformed as to be unfit for market. By properly carth- 
ing up we may obtain heads of the following lengths: third 
year, J in. ; fifth year, 10 in. ; sixth year. 11 in. ; and all the 
other years from 11 in, to 1% in. For making the lesser 


mounds we use the narrow or broad hee, taking care to use 
fine open mould which has been well exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, 0 that the young heads may push through it easily. 
If it contains any stones they muat be carefully sifted out and 
not allowed to remain in the plantation, for reasons already 
stated. We rust also be careful not to allow any manure to 
remain in these lesser mounds. In order to gain an exact 
notion of the way in which these lesser mounds are formed, 
we have only to glance at fig. 6, where we have the section 
of an Asparagus plantation before these lower mounds have 
been formed. The stools are at the bottom of the hollows 
T T, and the upper mounds 4 a are at their greatest height, 
whilst after the operation of earthing up the lesser mounds 
has taken place, the aspect of the ground becomes completely 
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Fig. G6.—Asparazus trenches before earthing up. 


changed, as seen in fig 7. The mounds « a (fig. 6) are 
lowered, their tops ¢ c c being completely carried away, as 
shown in fig. 7, in order to fill up the trenches and form the 
lawer mounds BB, covering up the Aspargus stools TT (fig. 
7). It must be perfectly understood that the lesser mounda 
which earth up the stools are not continuous ridges like the 
upper ones a a (figs. Gand 7), but form little isolated conical 
hillocks, like mole-hills, the centre of each being over the 
centre of each Asparagus stool, Consequently, B B (fig. 7) 
represents a series of separate mounds and not a continuous 
ridge running from one end of the trench to the other, Some 
cultivators recommend that these lower mounda should be 
made isolated one year and in the form of a continuous ridge 
the next. There is, however, no advantage in this; on the 
contrary, we think that there is a double inconvenience 
involved in this method, for not only is the labour of cultiva- 
tion rendered much more difficult aud irregular, but the stools 
do not gain so much benefit from the rain, It happens fre- 
quently that during the gathering in of the crop heavy rains 
set in, followed by great drought, In this case the mounds 
become excessively hard, aid the heads find the greatest 
difficulty in penetrating the thick crust of their prison. Now 
is the time to use the three-pronged fork and stir up the earth 
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Fiz. #.—Aspararns trenches after earthing wp. 





to the depth of from 1 to 14 in. only, so as not to Injure the 
young heads, which are just beginning to push their way 
through, Three such forkings are sufficient for each mound. 


Gathering the Crop, Keeping, Packing for Market, 
and Trausport.—The Asparagus cutter must know his 
business, otherwise he will do more harm than good by injuring 
the stools. In former times Asparagus cutters used a long 
knife curved at the point, the cutting edge of which was 
toothed like a saw or nicked like a scythe. This erroneons 
method has long since been abandoned, and the crop is 
gathered as follows: We must first of all clear away the soil 
which surrounds the head we are going to gather, either with 
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the fingers or else with the point of the knife used for cutting 
it. The knife is thea thrust down so as almost to reach the 
root, taking care not to eut or bruise the neighbourmg heads 
which have not yet yuerced the soil, The head is seized 
between the knife and the thumb as near the root as possible, 
by pressing the blide of the knife firmly against its base, 
taking care not to bencl or bruise the head in the middle. 
Che head, being hell firmly between the knife and the thumb, 
13 gently pulled or twisted out and removed, the hole left 
by if ts Tilledl with soil by means of the cutting knife or the 
fingers, and the operation is finished. Care must be taken 
not to ent the head with the knife, which is only used as a 
lever aud not asa cutting mstrament. In order that Aspara- 
cus may pe gathered in this manner, it must be grown on 
the Argenteuil system, otherwise the heads being hard and 
wooly # will be found impossible te detach them easily from 
the parent stool, Where this method is carried] ont carefully 
it has a great advantage over the old-fashioned system of 
cutting with a saw-biaded knife, and we strongly recommend 
all srowers to practise it It is somewhat slower, it is true, 
but it has the great advantage of not wounding the heads 
surrounding those which are pulled up, as well as of sepa- 
rating the useless stump of each head from the stool, instead 
of allowing it to wither and vot. For this purpose we have 
Invented a special instrament in the form of a large, flat, 
shallow spoon, which is very easy to use. The best time for 
vatherime Asparagus 1s wheu it shows some 14 in. to 2 in. abave 
the ground. If itis gathered sooner than this there is a logs, in 
consequence of the leads net being sufficiontly mature. Tf 
we clefer it until later, the heads lose their proper flavour 
and hue, and become bitter in taste and green in colour; 
hesides which it is only eatable throughout a portion of its 
length, 

Eeaping.—-If we cannot use the enthered Asparagus at 
once, ib must be carefully moved into a cellar specially de- 
voted to the purpose. It must not be either washed or damped, 
and must be spread on the ground in the coolest and darkest 
part of the cellar out of reach of the helt. Asparagus may 
be kept in this way for nearly a week, but it loses part of its 
favour, becomes harder, and does not cook so well. If the 
crop 1s intended for market, it must be tied up into bundles, 
the size of which is regulated by the locality to which they 
are intended to be sent. At Argenteuil the bundles are 
generally fram 64 in. to 74 in. in diameter in the middle, and 
from 4% tu. to 54 in. in diameter at the head. To make the 
heads up into bundles, a small bench is used, to which is 
fixed at right angles a piece of board eontaining a hole of 
from 44 in. to St in. In diameter, and 1% in. deop, the hole 
being backed by another piece of board firmly screwed on. 
‘About 10 in, in front of this piece of board is another up- 
rizht piece fixed parallel to it, and provided with a U-shaped 
hole, ‘This upright picee slides backwards and forwards in a 
sroave and may be fixed at any distance from the first upright 
piece by means of a thumbscrew. One of the sides of 
the WJ is hinged, so as to allow the workman to remove the 
bundle. The workman sits in front of the bundling bench, 
and turning it with the hole away from him and the U nearest 
to him, he chooses the best heads of Asparagus from a heap 
hy his side, and places them in the UW, allowing their tips to rest 
lightly in fhe stepped bole. If the Asparagns is flat he 
laces it in such a way that the largest part 1s on the outside of 
the bundle. The meciuin-siged and smaller heads are placed 
in the centre. The heads are so adjusted in the hole that they 
are quite level. When the bundle is large enough a strip 
of Willow is passed round it about 4 in. from the top, and 
firmly ticd, bot, of course, without brnising the heads. 
Another strip of Willow is tied round the bundie about 4 in, 


from the lower end. Any of the heads whose lower extremi- 
ties project too fay beyond the bottom of the bundle are cut 
off level, and the operation 18 finished, Crooked heads 
maay, with eare and geutieness, be bent perfectly straight. If 
they break during the operation the two pieces may be united 
by inserting a sliver of wood into one of the broken ends and 
then sticking it into the other. When the whole of the 
gathering has been made up into bundles, they are placed 
upright in tubs er tanks of water, which must completely 
cover them, They are left m this condition for several hours 
and are then washed with along-haired brush, which is passed 
gently over them backwards and forwards, They are then 
drained for fen minutes or so and are ready to be sent to 
market, 


Packing and Carriage.—Asparagus is sent to market in 
large, strongly-macde baskets, which contain twenty or thirty 
bundles and even mere. The bottom of the basket is lined 
with hay or straw as well as the sides, after which the Aspara- 
sus bundles are put in rows and pressed together sideways 
pretty firmly, so that they cannot shake about, <A layer of 
straw is now placed, and auother layer of Asparagus, and so 
on till the basket is nearly full, a thicker layer of hay or 
straw being placed on the top of all. Great care must be 
taken not to stint the amount of hay or straw used in lining 
the top, botiom, and sides of the basket, otherwise the tips 
of the heads will be knocked off and the Asparacus rendered 
wisaleable. The Asparagus grower who seeks to do a good 
trade must exercise great taste and judgment in preparing his 
merchandise for market. The first thing to be done is to 
place the largest and best looking heads on the outside of the 
bundle. Towards the end of the season, however, Early 
Asparagus becomes rather small; we must therefore have at 
hand a certain quantity of large heads of Late Asparagus, so 
as to be able to ‘‘dress” the bundles in a proper manner, 
The Asparagus grower, therefore, will do well to plant say a 
quarter or even @ third of bis ground with the large variety 
of Late Asparagus, for a few laree heads placed in a bundle of 
smal! ones will often make it sell for donble the amount which 
it would otherwise have fetched. QoODEFROY-LEBQUF. 


IMPROVED CABBAGES. 


CoMPLETE and comprehensive as is the article on garden and field 
Cabbagea given in your number for August 16, there ia yet one point 
to which little attention ling been directed, I mean thety culture, 
Cabblages, 1 fear, rank go low in the scale of vecetable productions 
with gardeners now-a-days that they never trouble themselves to 
enquire haw or by whom any improvement in them is made, Itmay 
seem invidiona to mention it, but I believe that the greatest im- 
provement in the early Cabhbages grown at the present day is due 
te cottagers who lave taken pains to overcome their fendency to 
run to seed in apring instead of forming good-sized hearta, It is a 
well known fact to all who grow Cabbages that early and forward 
planta, or those that have attained the largest size during the antumn 
and winter, are the most likely to run to seed in the spring: hence 
the advisability of not sewing the seed too early in the preceding 
summer. For many years the period of sowing the main crop of 
spring Cabbages has been an important one with all enltivators, for 
if sown too early the erop is almost sure to run to seed in spring, and 
if too late, it is hopeless to look for very early Cabbages; and in order 
to aid in overcoming this difficulty it has been the aim of those whe 
have endeavoured to improve the varieties of Cabbages to produce 
kinds which have the least tendency to run to seed in spring, and at 
the samc tame pass through the winter, be itever se scvere, of a good 
SLAG. 

Now this qualification in a Cabbage is net possessed by all the 
varieties that are offered by dealers, and a knowledge of the kind 
possessing this qualification is the point that determines good culti- 
vation from the ordinary hap-hazard system-with which so many are 
contented, amongst those who look with a certain amount of con- 
tempt on the Cubbage grower. Now, it must be confessed that the 
Cabbage has been much improved during the lifetime of the present 
race of growers, I can remember the time when it was not thought 
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proper in any part of England where I resided (and I have done so 
in half-a-dozen counties, and these often widely apart) to sow the 
main crop of spring Cabbagea before the 12th of August, and I 
believe I am right in saying that the earlier class of growers did not 
sow them so early ag even that. Abercrombie, I think, lava it down 
ag a maxim that the 21st of August is the proper time. Now, 
thanks to those whe have improved the Cabbage so much, the best 
varieties may be sown with safety a month before that time, and for 
the last thirty years or more I have been in the habit of sowing the 
first hatch of spring Cabbagea on or before the 20th of July. The 
variety I first had from a cottager, and it was but rarely that any of 
them run te seed in the spring; even last year, 1978, I sowed the 
same kind on July 15, along with two more varieties ; in planting 
they accidentally got inixed, and [found this spring that only three 
or four out of Shou three hundred ran to seed, and whether these 
were of the original kind or of the others I could not tell; but l 
believe the cottager’s old kind is the nearest proof against bolting, 
and consequently from it it is difficult to get seed; I, therefore, 
always go back to my old friend for a supply of seed, rather than 
trust to names of the highest repute. I cannot give the nameof the 
variety ag it is purely local, but I believe that it originally had a 
becinning in a market garden, where it may possibly be still grown, 
tts adaptability to stand the winter when of large size is a property 
that I have always admired in this Cabbage, The cultivation of the 
Cabbage has always been with me a favourite pursnit ; a good bed of 
Cabbage affords us something to cut from almost every day in the 
year: but when I see it recommended to sow fhe main crop of early 
spring Cabbages as late as the end of August, I confess L have yet to 
fearn how to get them fit for use carly the following spring, 
AN OLD GARDENER. 


Potato Disease in North Hants.—Potatocs are very bad 
in this neighbourhood. Ihave grown several sorts this year, but 
bone of them are exempt from disease. ‘The first that showed it was 
Extra Karly Vermont. This was on July loth; then came Karly Rose, 
Porter's Excelsior, Snowilake, Schoolinaster, Red Emperor, Myatt’s 
Prolite, Paterson’s Victoria, Grampian, Old Ashleaf, and Macnum 
Bonum, The last cid not become affected till August 13th. The 
worst [ have ag yet lifted is Red Emperor; out of six pecks I only 
gotaquarter of a peck of good tubers. Poorsandy land has the best of it 
this season, alao those sorts that were planted early. Since the 
beginning of the year up to the end of Augnst we have had over 30 in. 
of rain.—l. Croon, 


French Breakfast Radishes.—After a long, trying winter 
like the past, when all kinds of green vegetables get searce in spring, 
especially salading of most kinds, the utility of a good quick-graw- 
ing Radish becomes apparent. After trying various sorts, I find 
none go uselul and quick, as regarda growth, ag the French Hreak. 
fast. Imade my first sowing of it in the open air in the end of 
February on a warm, south berder. Three sorts were sown side 
by side, and from the French Breakfast I could draw good 
Radishes a week before either of the other sorts, This is 4 
decided advantage. Another recommendation belonging to this 
variety is its ornamental appearance. I suppose one of the reasons 
why it is not more grown than it is, is its being a little dearer 
than some sorta.—J. ©, Farnhers. 


Tomatoes in the Open Air and under Glass.—The 
only chance of mpening a crop of Tomatoes in the open air tits 
Season is ta keep the erawth very thin and have all lateral and side 
ahoota priched back as soon as the requisite number of flowers are 
set foracrop. This will concentrate the whole strength into the 
awelling fruit and hasten their maturity, and it 1s better to have a 
small crop ripened well and quickly than, by permitting a greater 
development, to retard the whole. The main leaves should be left on 
for the present; by and by, when the fruits are ripening, the foliage 
may be thinned to let in the sunshine to give flavour and colour, 
But the time will—in fact, is—eome when every establishment of 
any pretentions should have a Tomato house. ‘hey are more 
thought of now in many establishments than Cucumbers, and they 
are far more wholesome, But though a house for their special 
culture will be a necessity in a complete establishment, yet wherever 
there is a greenhouse Tomatoes may be had, for they will eTow in 
pots, boxes, Orin any siinple contrivance where 4 peck of good soil 
ean be Inid; and they may algo be utilised for covertng the haek 
walla of forcimg houses. he best results, thouyzh, will be obtained 
in a light warm position, and if used to cover back walls it ia best 
to plant in pots in rather poor soil, and feed with liquid manure 
when the fruits are sat and the plants require more support. Last 
season there was a good deal of disease amongst Tomatoes in the 
open air, but this year up to the present time, although the planta 
are late, they are very clean and healthy in this neighbourhood,— 


* 4 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


THE CABBAGE MOTH. 
(HADENA BRASSICE. } 

THERE are perhaps no imaects which are so destructive in kitchen 
ea as the caterpillars of this moth, and the dower gardens are 

¥y no means free from their intrusions, They appear to be almost 
omnivorous, as no plants seem to come amiss to them—Cabbases of 
all kinds, particularly Caniflowers, the leavea of Turnips, Lettuces, 
Currant bushes, &c., and even the leaves of the Tohaceo plant and 
scarlet Geraruum, Mr, Curtis states that ‘he knows of no cater- 
pillar which is a more general feeder.” This insect [a so very common 
that the amount of darnage it occasions every year is very consider- 
able, and gardeners who are not troubled with this pest are indeed! 
fortunate. The caterpillars are not content with eating the outside 
leaves of Cabbages and Lettuces, but make their way into the very 
hearts of the plants, where they are tolerably safe from anything 
which we can do fo molest them ; still many may be collected by 
earelully searching the plants, If the heart of a plant is found to 
be attacked, it may as well be cut open at once and the caterpillars 
destroyed, for if left they will most certainly rendcr it useless for 
food even if they do nat actually kill it. As these caterpillars 
generally feed até utcht time, and when nearly full grown sometimes 
remain hidden under clods of earth, stone, &e., during the day, they 
are more likely to be found after dark if scarched for with a lantern, 
several methods are recommended by various writers for the destrac« 





Hadena brassicm, 


Caterpillar of Hadena lrassicm, 


tion of thia insect, bug I can seareely think they ean be of much 
use if the caterpillars are well hidden among the leaves, ag I fear 
no {laid or powder would reach them there. Sprinkling lime over 
the plants and watcring them lightly overhead afew hours at terwards, 

or watermg with soap and water, is said to be very ellicacions, 

Sowing the refuse of beaten hemp broadcast over the plauts is said 
to cause the caterpillars to fall down dead within half-an-hour. The 
same writer suggests planting Hemp near Cabbages, or waterine 
then overhead with an infusion of Hemp ; another states that cover 
ing Cabbages with fronds of the common Lake Fern, or Elder 
leaves was very effectual; an honv after the leaves were Dace tu 
pesition not a caterpillar was to be seen, Thisingect js very common, 

and may be found in all parts of this country, and on the Continent 
as well, wherever Cabbages, &e., are cultivated, The moths only 
fiy after dark, and may be found during the day resting on the stents 
of trecs, on hedges, &c. ; they are of such an meonspieuons colour 
that ander ordinary cireumstances if is not worth while to search 
for them with aview to theirdestruction, They maketheirtrst Ajipear- 
ance in May or June, and those of the second veneration may fene- 
rally be found in August, They lay their cgys on the leayes of t'ab. 
bages and other plants, from which the oatorpillacs are soon hatchet 

aud may be found during July, Angust, and September, They aut 
once begin iveding on the leaves where they were hatched, and ther eat 
their way into the very heart of the plant. They ave extremely 
voracious, and two or three of them soon demolish a Cabbase ov 
Cauliflower, aud what they cdo not eat they spoil Jay their droppings. 
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Plants often do not in any way show signs of their presence, and 
they are not discovered until the plant is cut open and found to be 
worthicss. They do not attain their fall size for about a mouth, 
during which period they inerease very rapidly in size and change 
their skins several times, 
generally bury themselves in the earth and become chrysalides, fre- 
quently surrounding themselves with a rough shell of earth. Some- 
times, however, they undergo their metamorphosis on the surface of 
the ground. The moths from these chrysalides emerge in August, and, 
after pairing, at once lay their eggs, the caterpillars from which bury 
themselvesin theearth towards the end of antumn, covering themeelves 
with a case of hardened earth in which they pass the winter; some 
changing at once into chrysalices, others not undergoing their change 
until the spring. When the beds in the kitehen garden are bein 
prepared a sharp jook-out should be kept for these chrygalides, which 
should always be destroyed. The Cabbage moth belongs to the 
family Noctinicde and the genus Hacena; by several authors it 1s, 
however, deseribed under the name of Mamestra braasice, In THE 
GARDEN for the 14th of December, 1878, I have given an account 
and description of anethcr member of this genus, H. oleracea, the 
pot herb moth, which much resembles the Cabbage moth ; they may, 
however, easily be distinguished by comparing the descriptions to- 
gether, _The Cabbage moth is about 2 in. long, aud measures about 
1# in. across the wings when extended. The general eolour of the 
moth is brown of various shades, the head Is small, the antenne 
long and fine; the thorax ia greyish-brown, with a tuff on either 
side, on which is a dark brown mark® the body is brownish. The 
upper wings are greyish-brown, with several darker wavy, narrow, 
transverse bands and lines; the upper margin bears several darker 
und lighter spots; near this margin and on the side of the centre 
nearer the tip of the wing isa somewhat ear-shaped hghter spot 
(parts of which are quite white) surrounded by a dark Ime; rather 
nearer the base than thia spot is an almost round light spot ; mnme- 
diately helow this is a squarish spot bordered on three sides by 2 
thick dark line. Near the outer edge of the wme Ja a whitish 
gig-zag line, on the basal side of which is a lightish, clouded band, 
The lower wings are whitish-brown, and are somewhat darker 
towards the lower edge, the fringe of which is nearly white. The 
caterpillars when fully grown are about 14 in, long; when young 
they are generally green in colour, but afterwards they vary very 
much from greenish to nearly black with pinkish markings. Just 
ubove the feet ig a yellowish longitudinal band, Each joint is 
marked with a rather oblique black line on either side of the centre 
of the back, The head is reddish, and the feet, which are placed 
on the first three, the sixth, seventh, cighth, ninth, and last joints, 
are greenish, The chrysalisis about 4-l0ths of an mch long, and 
of a bright yellowish-red calour. Ge Be Bs 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hypnum Moss.--What kind of Mossis this? and where Jatt to be procured ? 
— 3S [Elynnum Atoss, alsa known as Veather Moss, is tie colnwionest of our 
yative Alosses: indeed, if would be difficult to find any garden lawn or grassy 
Dank without this Mass in some of ifs forms. Tt has creeping prostrate or aseen- 
ding branched steins, clothed with minute scaly leaves, which are arranged 
spirally, and act so thickly aa to overlap each other, like the leayes of a Funiper 
or an Aroor Vite. Ib grows most during cold and wet sensaus, and is in ita 
best condition in winter ancl early spring, The Kinda meal commen on grass 
Livwne sve the Spreading Feather Mass (H. squarreosum}, Amber Veather Moss 
(BH. puram), aud the Cypress Teather Moss (2. cupressrforme}, In order to 
abbain laree flakes of this Mozs, it must be sought for in woods, copses, and 
an maigh Pauks, where the ahove mentioned kinds and the Long leather Bogs 
fH. preloneum), the Yelvety Feather Moss (A. velytinum), the Silky Feather 
Mass (H. seviceum}, and the Samarisk Feather Moss (H. tamariscinum) may 
frequently be fond associated together, The Moss sold by the florists in 
sald aqiinre bundles, dyed an unnatural green, ig the Threec-eldged Feather 
Moss (H. trirjuetrum).—t. M.} 


Olea fragrans.—Is this hardy enough to plant out of doers? We are about 
sixteen miles south of London, on the borers of Kent and Surrey, and aboné 600 
feet above sea level —M. G. [Ef your position is s0 favoured a5 to elope to the 
south or west, Youu may venture to plant Olea Teerans in ay open slination, ag it 
has proved sufficiently hardy to stand out wmnprotected for the last sfx winters, 
and withstood the wamsual severity of last winter uninjured as a wall shroh near 
London: but if no protection cau be afforded to ward off north or cast winds, 
you will only reed by treating it agsacawall shrub. It should have growo fora 
rotsiderable time in a cool tempernture, and it ought to be no less than trom tive 
tu aix years old, anc about from 2 ft. to 4 ft, high. The soil shouid be a elit 
Joum, With a drysub-soil. The altitude maimed ia rather fareurdble than other- 
wize.—C. B1.] 

Diseased Ferns.—Anen.—The prematire decay of thefrond of your Fern 
is owing toa discased slate of the reots, probally arising Irom overpotting or 
heing kept too wet, The monldiness on the ands of the fronds may be cansed 
partly by the condition of the plant, and partly by a stagnant atmosphere. In 
order to revive it, plice it it a light airy situation, and keep it moderately iley for 
atime. Itis a stove Fern, and requires » temperature of from 65° te 7O".—C. af, 


Planta for Winter Bedding.—Can any one tell me the hest plants for 
bedding cut in winter, so as to have a gay winter garden where a summer garden 
is seldom or never required 7 The aspect is”south but rather exposed, In the 
county Meath, Ireland —E, 0. H, [For effective winter hedding no plants are so 


Soon after they are fully grown they’ 





atitable as small shiule, ancl the variety of these available for the purpose has of 
late become so ereat that as bright a flower garden in winter as summer is only a 
financial matter, The plants in the following list all bear the yearly dowbie re- 
moval—that is incidental to such winter bedding—well, vis., Anetiba japonica, 
Aralia Sieboldi, Azara microphylla, Cotoneaster microphylla, all the variegated 
Encnymises, Erica herbucea carmen, Erica mediterranea alba, variernted Lvyies, 
especially as graundweork for formal growing sliruhs such aa Juniperus, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana erecta, and Thuja aurea. Retinaspora aurea, R. obtusa aurea, RB. 
plinoga, gad TR. ericoides are all of them affective winter bedcders, ae are alee 
yarlegated Hallics, but they da not bear the constant removal well: they will, 
however, lust good for three years.  Tlujupsis loresalis, Mahoula aquifolia, 
Fernettya mucronata, Andromeda floriiamda, and Fortugal Laurels are all well 
suited, for forming heda or masses. The following hardy carpeting and edging 
pliunts look well associated with shrnhs, vic, Ajuga reptans, Alyssnum saxatile 
Arabis lucida variecata, Antenmmaria tomentosa, Phlox verna, Gerastinm arvense, 
Sedum glancum, Lydium, corsicnm, and acre elezans, Hornigtia glebre, Thymes 
aureus variegatua, ancl Thymus lanucinosns. This iat might be extended, hut 
care named are the best, and anficient for apy ordinury pized garden.— 


Auricwla Insects.—An insect has attacked the roots of my Auriculaa this 
senso. The body is white and fat; the lews six and black, When turned on its 
back a curtans proboscis-like appendage runs down from the heat 2a far as the 
junetion of the third patr of loezs with the bay. Jts learth ia about 1-lGth of an 
inch. It deposits a quantity of white material round the roots and rootlets 
exactly Hike white mynig. The effects of its attacks are only to be detected hy 
the colour of the leaves, which turn yellowish-creen, Theremedy [have resorted 
fo is 48 follows: Dtake the plants out of the pota, shake all the soil from the 
roots, wash thoroughly in water, dust the roots affected with powdered chareoal, 
Ald repat at once. Whatis the name of the insect? Is it a common peat of the 
ea ? How can it be destroyed? What igs the cause of its coring t— 

2, N. EL. Your Auriculas ave attacked by one of the root-iecding aphides, 
probably Fords wyrmecaria, which is often found feeding on fhe roots of various 
plants in poks, Whichitmuch injures by sucking the fuices of their roots by the 
aid of its omg proboscis orrestrom. & The plan you have adopted is yery good, 
Try powdered Hellelore instead of charcoa], watering with cdecoctions of various 
leaves, auch as Tohacca, Stramonium, Walnut, &e., or a solution of sulphate of 
trom has heen much recommended. 3, Astutherenson of the insects’ appearance, 
themselves or their eaes were probably in the sojlin which the plants were placed, 
as the insects are apterous, and unhkely ta move much about.—G. &. §.] 


Diseased Cucumber.—4nen.—We can see no fungus on the plece of Cn- 
eninher sent. Tungi often appear on Cucumbers when the latter are out of 
Kiealth, but there is ne reasen for supposine thet in theseinstances the fungi are 
the catse of the OMhealth; they merely make bad worse.—W. G. 8. 


Seeds in Melons Gearminating.—On cutting open a Melon the other day 
the seeds were foul to have germinated, and ta have projluced emall plants, 
With roots and tayo leaves quite expanded. The Melon itself was excellent in 
favour, atid of medium sizé.—R, ROBRIKS, HAyedd Court, Upston on Severs. 
[Cases of sermination of this kind are not wocemman. ] 


Names of Plants —#. ¢--Echinocactus Ottonis, notrare. #2. ¥.—Bric- 
rnansia iatura) Knight, 4. /.—1, Sympliyandra pendula; 2, Rosa microphylla. 
&. D.—Wig-tree (Rhus ea Wi, S.—}, Stipa pennata: 2, Dactylis glomerata 
rarlierata ; 2, Panicum Crus-gallt;4, Cinna mexicana. Stove..-Tacsonda insionia. 
ZT. M.—Alchemilla arvensis. Seottisi.—Next week. WL A. ¢.—1, Harpalinm 
rigidum ; 2, Coreopsis lanceolata, Gf, ..—Btatice tatarica. Hagutrer-—1, Rud- 
beckia Newmanni ; 2, Cimicifuga racemoea: 3, Eryngium amethystinum. A. 6.— 
1, Adtantuia Parieyénsé; 2, Asplenium bulbifermm, 3, Nephradium molie; 4, 
Ftleris cretica. CG. A. 2.—We cannot undertake to name florists’ Sowers, which 
can only be done correctly by a specialist. : 


Cucumbers.-—Majar.—Not the Cueunjber disease. They are merely suffering 
from being evercrowded, aud fram want of heat and at. Shorten and thin out 
the shoots, and top dread; and if firing is recommenced, and they are kept well 
watered, they may recover. 

Gi1estiones, 


New Budding Knife,—Wonld some of your readers who have tried it say 
how they have succeeded in their use of Ward & Garrands’s Improved Badding 
rife, Speaking for myself I ¢annot mike it work at all satisfuctorily.—W. E. 
Barton, Cranbotrne, Windsor, 

Permanent Hedgee.—l have 400 ft. of ordinary ‘' pale and space" fencing - 
round twa stdes of iny garcten at Enfield, anil as tt shows signs of deoay I thought 
of planting a permanent hedge to take its place as it becomes uscless. ‘Will any 
of your correspondents kindly infarm me the best quick-zrowing sort of hedge to 
plant to form a close hounlary to take the place of the paling, and so as not to 
Occupy too atch roon? Also, whether it is necessary to have a bank or ditch, as 
either would, of course, take up recm.--FRANCHS. . 

Grapes.—Woult any of your correspondents be kind enough to state the 
heaviest average crop of sood Grapes, that is, weight of frutt froin each square 
yard of training suriace, that they have known to le taken from the aame Vines 
for, gay ten years or Longer in succession, the cropa being regular and food 
thronghout.—-J. 5, 4¥. 








OBITUARY, 


Jesse Allgroye, for over fity yeara a faithful servant to 
Mesars, Gsborn & Sons, at their Sunbury ae: died on August 17 
in his eightieth year. He has for many years been manager of the 
nursery, and was actively employed as such until within a few 
months of his death, His upright character and the interest he 
always took in his business gained for him the esteem and respect of 
his employers and of all wha knew him. Vs 








Frost in Irelang.—iWe have slready indications of winter, 
The thermometer this morning (Sept. 1} regrstered 30°, or 2° of frost, 
Everything is very backward ;. no signs of Peaches, Apricots, Nec. 
tarmes, or Figs ripening out-of-doors. Apples and Pears very small. 
Potatoes very bad, and still getting worse.—J, Clews, Heardfort 
Gardena, Kells, Co. Mecth. | 
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“This la an art 
Which does mend Natura: oe a it rather : but 
THE ART ITSELF IS NATURE.”-—Shakesperre. 


THE “CURL” OR BLIGHT EN PEACH TREES. 


Frew fruita excel in flavour a well-ripened Peach that has heen taken 
from a south wall, You may grow larger, heavier, and finer looking 
fruit under glass, kut, for Havour, no house-grown fruit can compete 
with one ripened out of doors, [I take this to he a well known fact, 
and yet Levery now and then meet with people who are induced 
to prow Peaches only in houses or under a glass-fronted wall, 
having given up tryme to grow them in the open air through 
frequent failures, No doubt late frosts have much to answer for, 
it is very vexing to see a wall covered with blossom and then to find 
that some late sharp frost has blighted all one’s hopes of a erop, 
Buy that is not the only evil with which a Peach prower has to con- 
tend, He may get a good set and be looking with inuch reason for 
a heavy crop, when, in May, he will find the Icaves of his trees 
thicken, appear blistered, then curl up, and, if he examine one, 
he will find it loaded with insects. Presently the leaves perish, the 
tree makes no healthy wood, and never recovers. Sometimes it 
lingers with a sickly hue fora time, but the best thing to be done 
with it ta to remove it in the autumn, and replace it by another tree, 
This evil then 1s far worse than a late sharp ee But what is the 
cause of this evil? Can anything be done to remedy it? (mn these 
points I shall be glad to know the experience of others and I will 
now state mine. 

First let me notice the causes of the “curl.” A cold, high wind 
will produce if, his is proved by the absence of this pest in a 
well-ordered orchard house. But such winds do not affect all trees 
alike ; some seem more delicate in constitution than others. T have 
two trees in my garden close fo each other, the Early Alfred and 
Bellegarde. They have been treated alike ; but the Bellegarde this 
spring had about a dozen blistered ieaves on it, whilst the other had 
none. Then, again, soil hasa great deal to do with the prevalence 
of this pest. Gravelly soil seems to favour it, J have seen trees 
completely killed by it on gravelly soil. Heathy soil, on the other 
hand: dees not suit the Peach, Iam acquainted with a grower who 
built along fine wall and covered it with Peaches and Nectarines : 
rollers and blinds were fixed, buf all te little or no purpose. The 
curl beat hum, and be had the trees removed. I have another friend, 
tiving in Kent, where the soil is most suitable for fruit growing, 
but he, too, is annoyed by curl and almost out of heart. T have na 
knowledge of the effect of heavy aoil on the Peach; but chalky loam 
seems to sutiit. I live in the South Downs, and my garden con- 
tains four Peach trees—the Noblesse, the Early Alfred, the Belle- 
garde, aud Stump the World. The Noblesse was never a healthy 
tree, and up fo this time it continues unsightly; but the other 
three are full of vigour, and nota curled leaf is to be found on them. 
J ascribe this in a great measure to the way in which they were 
planted, and in some measure to their general treatment. Let me 
therefore deseribe this. At a radius of about 4 ft, from the place 
where the tree was to be planted, a semi-circle wes drawn, and 
within this the earth was removed to a depth of 3 ft. or eo. 
Then a barrowful of earth from a field adjoining was brouglt, 
and with this, after it hac been deposited in the hole, a small qnan- 
tity of decayed manure was ed This was then rammed firm. 
Upon this another barrowful of the same kind of earth and manure 
wwas placed and rammed; and this process was continued until the 
level of the adjoining ground was nearly reached. On this the tree 
waa planted and the roots well covered. In spring this space was 
covered with good-sized flint stones, in order that the roots nught be 
protected from the sun’s rays, The trees grew vigorously, and Stump 
the World was obliged to be root-pruned, My trees being without 
“‘eurl” may be ascribed in a great measure to this method of plant- 
ing, If I hac not been on a chalk soil I should have added about a 
peck of chalk, or somewhat more of old mortar to the compost in 
which the trees were planted, In May, as I have said, about a dozen 
or ao of blistered leaves appeared on the Galande or Bellegarde, but 
when they were removed no more appeared, and we have not again 
been troubled, 

What is the best cure for “‘eurl "2 As soon as it appears wash or 
syringe the trees well with Tobacco-water, If only a few leaves 
seem blistered pick them off; and if the repeated doses of Tobaeco- 
water do not cure the ‘curl,’ I know of no better mode of proce- 
dure than to pull off the diseased leaves. Possibly the second leaves 
may be healthy and the trees recover, but if not, replace them. It 
is bad policy, especially in a small garden, to retain a sickly tree of 
any kind, : Biss Se 


PRUNING AND TRAINING SMALL FRUIT BUSHES. 


THe prouniog of such bushes as Gooseberries and Curranta, &c., 
ip not a difficult matter, from a gardener’s point of view ; but there 
are some—many, I might say—who do not understand it, These 
are mostly amateurs, who perhaps keep an odd man about the. 
place, who fille his time up im the garden, where he is aided by his 
employer in his leisure from business, neither perhaps knowing much 
of gardening, and particularly littie about pruning. Not long since, 
lsaw ina pretty and otherwise well managed little garden, belong- 
ing to an amateur, a quarter of Gooseberries that had been pruned 
by a pair of hedge shears. They were, as may be expected, com- 
pletly choked up with wood to the heart, and bore no fruit. Both 
ed and Black Currants were mangled in the same way, and with 
the same resnlts, and the owner was In trouble about his bushes, 
In another case the owner had been advised to thin out the young 
wood well, and he had followed thatadvice to the extent of ous 
every shoot back close to the old wood, which of course resulte 
ina Gop of spray also. No doubt plenty of’ such examples could be 
found. Writers are not, as a rule, explicit enough, and in this 
a I propose to give a few simple instructions on the subject that 

hope will be understood, 

GOGSERERRIES,—It should be understood that the Gooseherry 
bears its fruit upon the shoots fornicd the previous year chiefly, and 
upon spurs. ‘These spurs, however, amateurs and cottages need 
not trouble themselves about, nor try to produce them by any 
methud of pruning; they will take care of themselves, It is the 
annual shoots that grow every summer, and which have to be pruned 
during winter, that they have atone to contend with. These bear 
the greatest portion of the crop, and the finest berries. Thirty or 
forty berries to a shoot 1 ft. long or so is common on good healthy 
bushes that have been kept open by pruning. Supposing we have a 
young bush to begin with, with a stem about 6 in, or 9 in, long, and a 
head of twoor three branches, the first thing to be done, when itis 
planted, is te see that no shoots or buds are left on the stem, as 
these give rise to suckers which become troublesome in after years, 
Such bus should therefore be rubbed off whenever they appear, 
and only such branches left as proceed from the head of the plant, 
In planting a clear neck should be left above the surface of the soil, 
the better fo keep it im order. The first year the young bush will 
produce perhaps several growths from each of the previous year's 
shoots, During the summer these might be reduced by disbudding ; 
but that plan is seldom resorted to, and we need not stay to speak 
oi it here. As soon as the leaves are off the bushes, pruning should 
be performed. Goosebcrries start early inte growth, and thus prun- 
ing should consequently be done early in winter. The operator 
should first examine the bush, and then proceed to divest first one 
lnnb of a portion of its voung erowths, and then the next, and so on 
till he has gone over the bushi, The two principal objects to be 
kept in view arc, an even balance among the branches—which will 
ensure a ronad aud well-shaped bush—and on open’centre. He should 
leave those shoots only that point outwards, and he should not leave 
too many, but thin them out well—till in fact the bush looks a, 
meré skeleton to what it was before it was pruned. In a young tree 
he will probably find it best to leave the terminal shoot ; to cut out 
one or two next to that, and leave the third or fourth one behind, 
nearer the centre, but pointing ontwards. What he does cut away 
should be cut cleanly and smoothly off at the pomt of origin—that. 
18, close to the old wood. If the least morsel of a spur be left, it 
will probably produce a thicket of useless shoots the following sea- 
son, and it is these which choke up the tree and spotl it. Careless 
pruning in this way is the ruin of Gooseberry bushes. What shoots. 
are preserved should mostly be left entire, unless it be when a strong 
one needs to be shortened back to preserve the balance. Sometimes, 
tod, the points of Goosehery sloots get rather attenuated and erooked 
near their extremities, and such pelnts should aleo be cutoff These 
ahortive points are oftener cansed by the use of nets than any- 
thing else, which lie upon the bushes and interrupt crowth. Tosum 
the matter up concisely, pruning a Gooseberry bush Properly con- 
sists in cuttimg clean away at least two thirds of the annual shoots 
and leaving the remainder entire, or nearly so, and all polu ting away 
from the centre of the tree, which should be open like a shallow 
basin. As the bushes crow old, and the branches cease to extend at 
their extremities, it will he found necessary to cut them back or re- 
move them altogether, to make room for more vigorous shoots, that 
push from near their base and take their place. Frequently gross 
shoots will push from the centre of the bush; but these shonld all 
be rubbed or cut ont right at the bottom, leaving no buds, unless it be 
found necessary to preserve such as may be conyeuiently placed to ll 
up a cap createcl by the death or removal of oll branches, which. 
sometimes happens in the case of old Gooseberry bushes. 

Rep Corrants.—These require nearly the saime treatment aa 
Gooseberries, The bushes may also be grown with a slnele stem 3: 
but they are more apt to form a stool of roots in the end. from: 
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which suckers sprinc, and form branches if allowed to remain. In 
their case single stems are not so important, as the Currant can be 
more casily managed and pruned than the Gooseberry, 
mostly borne on the young shoots of the previcus year: ab prune 
time, therefore, these should be well trimmed, cutting what are 
removed clenu away, The terminal shoot on the branch is alwaya 
left, and two or three below it, just according to need, Some shorten 
the shoots back to the length of from 4 in. to Gin. and some leave 
them entire. When they are very strong itis perhaps the best plan 
to shorten them a bit; but in any case we like te leave 8 in. or 8 in, 
of wood. Leaving too little of the shoot is apt to force = greater 
growth of wood than js desirable ; whereas where a good bit is left 
a leader only pushes, aud fruit is borne on the remaining portion, 
The racemes of fruit on the young shoots are, as a role, finer than 
these from spurs; it is therefore well foraise a good stock of it on 
the bush. Natural spurs are found in creater abundance also when 
-the young shoots are left nearly entire, and these bear plentifully 
in after years and should not be removed. As the trees get old and 
- the branches produce weak shoots near their extremities, they may 
“he removed, and stronger young shoots from the bottom allowed to 
_ttake their place, Old Onrrant beche. have a wonderful amount of 
vitality, aud the atock may often be renewed or increased by divid- 
ing the bushes when they have formed a broad stool of roots. The 
main limbs may be pulled away separately with roots attached ; and 
‘it planted in good rich soil, will form good bushes quickly, and bear 
good erops of fruit. This plan is advisable in emergencies; but 
youns plants make the finest and healthiest bushes in the end, and 
a young stock from cuttings should therefore be raised occasionally, 
Brack Crnranrs,—These bear in the same way as the Red, but 
they do-not bear cutting back, and should only be freely thinned ; 
the more young shoots that can be left the better, if they are not 
-orowded. _ 
RASPBERBICS.—in amateurs’ gardens these are often injured 
anreugh want of knowledge of the habits and wants of the plants, 
Raspherrics like a tolerably moist and deep soil, and one that 1s 
rather loose and light, WStiif soils that get hard and dry during 
sumer are not suitable, but may be rendered so by the application 
of coal ashes and rotten vegetable manure, horse droppings or 
cow manure, applicd liberally. 4A mixture of all these put together, 
and trenched and mixed in with the soil in autumn previous to 
planting, wonld suit well, and plenty should be given if the acil he 
stiff and tenacious. Afterwards the ground about the reots should 
wot be disturbed by the spade or fork, but the surface of the soil 
-for several fect out from the Raspberry stems should be thickly 
mulched with decayed stable manure, or, failmg that, plenty of 
shor$ Grass. Mulehing is highly beneficial to the Raspberry in all 
soils, but particularly m dry hard soils that crack and get thirsty 
daring dry weather. As to cropa of fruit, everything depends on 
getting up a strong set of young canes annually, The fruit is borne 
won the canes or shoots that grow the year before, anid every albumin 
these die, and should be eut away, and the young ones fied in_ their 
places. These young canes are, however, often forgotten or neglected 
‘during the bearing season, Very often getting broken and injured by 
neta, and by persons gathering the fruit.” They should be looked to 
- carefully,"and poor and needy ones, and such as grow out of place or 
distant from the old stool, should be pulled up. Six or eight strong 
: shoots should b left at each stool, and about November they should 
he tied in a bundle to stakes, or, what is better, to a rail or piece of 
- atrone band stretched on stout stakes about 3 ft, from the ground, 
avhon the tie will catch the canes about the middle, In this way the 
eanes form one straight line. It is not a good plan to tie Raspberry 
canes in too rigidly. They should have a little play at the top, and 
for thia reason we prefer a line to a rail’ At the same time the 
canes are tied in, the tops may be shortened back from 6 in. to 9 in, 
aveorcips to their strength. Raspberry plantations need not he often 
renewed. If treated well and manured, the same plantation will 
last for years, and go on producing fine canes and goad crops of 
fruit, Je S. W 


INFLUENCE OF THE STOCK UPON THE GRAFT. 


1+ une meeting of the State Pomological Bociety of Michigan 
i oe this title was read by Mr. H. 8, Tyler, which comes more 
directly to the point than anything I have before read of heard. 
T will premise by saying of Mr. Tyler, to these who do not know 
him, that he is one of our best posted men jn the sciences of pomo- 
logy and horticulture, Old enough to have made many experiments 
and to havenoted their results, he needs here no backer to his word or 
his note. He claims to have noticed as early as 1849 great diftercnces 
in the flavour, size, and colour of several of the popular varieties of 
Apples grown upon different trees. This led him to notice carefully 
the departure from the normal type of those top-gratted upon the 
trees that had already borne frutt, the character of which he had 
known, and he found, in most or all cases, that though the fruit of 





The fruit is. 


the graft did not lose its identity, still there was more or lesa dea- 
parture from the true type elther im the form, flgvour, size, colour, 
contour, or keeping qualities. 

He also placed on exhibition at the above meeting Baldwin Apples 
from three different trees, one of the common shape and flesh, one 
grafted by himself from a pefect Bakiwin upon a seedling that had 
borne a smallish, sour, ligh-coloured Apple, with often a red itnge 
through its breast ; oblate in form and keeping very late, The Apples 
from this graft, though atill Baldwins, sa reluctantly decided by the 
best experts after cutting and tasting, partook largely of the form 
and habits of the natural fruit of the tree, and as late ag the 24th 
of July instant I saw them at his house In good keeping condition 
showing the inside tinge and the other peculiarities of the natural 
fruit, The third specimen exhibited waa from scions from the same 
tree as the last, set upon a tree that had borne sweet Apple’; and 
though the departure from the parent stock was less marked than in 
the ease of the other, still it was sufficient to create strong doubta 
of. its origin. - These three trees were all growing near together on 
the same soil and under the same culture, : 

The exhibition of these Apples reminded me of several pecultarities 
that I had formely noticed in the prodnets of different Apple trees of 
the same variety. In two cases of five trees each of the same variety,: 
bought and planted at the same time and showing no marked dif- 
ference in appearance, one of each kind bore fruit three or four 
years before the others. In another case a tree of Talman Sweet 
bore Apples regularly every alternate year, but of inferior size with 
generally a blush upon-one side, but unmistakably a Talman Sweet 5 
and what was still further remarkable of this tree, though not hear- 
ing on this question, the tree waa forked in two main branches, of 
equal size, one bearing one year and the other the next, i know 
nothing of the history of the tree except that, during the ten yeara 
that I owned and watched it, it aever bore an Apple on either branch 
except om these alternate years; and then ‘never failed. © Pecligree in 
evains has already become a prominent and interesting subject, and 
there ia no question im my mind that pedigree in fruits is of equal 
importance and practicability. I is td me quite evident that in the 
general method of raising fruit trees, especially the Apple, there 1s 
% fault that is having a deterioriating infiuence in their fruitiulness 
and in the changing of the quality of their fruit. 

Mr. Tyler cloges his essay as follows: ‘‘2 will sam up my ¢con- 
clusions by premising that for snecess in attaming and holding a 
desired point of excellence in fruit, the stock mustbe Known to be 
healthy, hardy, and productive, and of a kind erther sweet or sour, 
adapted to. the maintenance and perpetuity of those -qualities of. the 
fond which is sought to be maintained, Henee, my position develops 
the fact that promiscuous root or top grafting-—unaided by design to 
continue all of the good qualities of the kind, but opérated for the 
purpose of rapidly multiplying trees for the markets—will always 
prove disastrous to the best interests of the orchardist, and carry 
with it more or less disappointment, loss of time and money, instead 
of profit and pleasure."—Rural New Yorker, 


Cob Nut Failure,—The Cob Nut occupies a large area of 
valuable land for some miles around Maidstone, and up to the last 
week or two promised to be about the most remunerative crop which 
market srowers had, the Nuts being fairly plentiful anc of good size, 
Lately, however, it has been rumoured that the crop 1s likely to baa 
failure, and I fear that the report istoo true, I have examined some 
of the finest and best-kept bushes that it is posstble to see—bushes 
which in ordinary seasons have produced from 40 Ib. te 50 tb. of 
Nuts cach, and on these it is diffienlt to fmd a sound Nut. Instead 
of a kernel, nothing is found but a mass of watery pulp; the husks 
are already looking sickly, and the Nuts will doubtless drop before 
the ordinary season for gathermg. There can be little doubt that 
the wet sunlesa season has been the cause of this misfertune, and 
‘possibly various acils and situations may be differently affected. IT 
And that Filberts are not so bad, but they are very little grown 
hereabouts in comparison with Cobs. During the last few years the 
latter have been larcely planted, as they are both heavier and more 
regular croppers than Filberts ; consequently, very few Filberts are 
planted now, and existing plantations of then) are being mtercropped. 
with Cobs, and the old Filbert stools are being cut away gradually. 
—J, Groom, 


Damsons and Bullaces,—tThe best crops of the year around 
Maidstone are those of Damsens and Bullaces. ‘They are grown 
mostly on the outsides of orchards and im hedgerows to break the 
wiud from other trees, and in open and exposed positions where 
tender fruits do notsneceed, The best variety 18 the Farleigh Prolific, 
Cluster, or Crittenden Daimsaon, an extraordinary cropper and a very 
hardy kind. It bears its fruit in bunches and commences to crop 
well ata very carly date. ta strong leading shoets should be kept 
shortened well in at the winter pruning, when the tree soon becomes 
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furnished with a dense mass of fruitful spurs. The fruit, which is 
ot exeellent flavour, ia about the size of that of the old Dameon. 
This variety is altogether a safe sort to plant in quantity, The 
Cheshire or Shropshire Damson is a strong-prowing variety which 
bears large oval fruit, It haa aatrong upright growth, and isa good 
late sort, but not so prolific aa the preceding. Shepherd’s Bullace is 
largely grown near Maidstone, where itis now bearing fine crops, Its 
fruit is large, and makes excellent tarta and good preserves; in fact, 
thousands of sievea of ib go to the preserving establishments aa a 
substitute for Green Gagea ; and, coming In as it does after most of 
the Plume and soft fruits are over, it generally fetches a good price. 
—JamEs GROOM, 

Transparent Gage Plam.—Amongst the few varteties of 
fruit that will produce crops in a season Itke the present Rivers’s 
Transparent Gage Plim ia worthy of mention, At Cheshunt 
pyramids of this variety are all a good crops, The fruit is 
smallish, and equal in quality te the old Transparent Gage. None 
of the other Gages are bearing any fruit worth naming under the 
aime conditions, Itis evidently a sort that well deserves extensive 
enltivation,—P. G, 


Lord Suffield Apple.—aA neighbour of mine has just 
gathered 17 lb. of fruit from a single bush tree of this variety 
that came from Rivers’a nursery in October 1875. The fruit hung 
in clusters round the lower part of the tree, The largest Apples 
weighed § oz, and 962, each. The same tree bore well last year.— 
CG. G., Adtediseombe, 


Prince of Wales Raspberry.—WWe have this and the 
Fastolf planted in lines under exactly atmilar conditions, and the 
annual growth of the Prince of Wales is quite double the height and 
strength of that of the Fastolf, and they have borne a crop in pro- 
portion to their vigour.—J, Groom, Linton. 


Green Chisel Pear.—This sweet hardy Pear deserves all the 
attention that ‘* B,” claims for it (p. 2389). This seasen, when most 
other Pears are hardly recognisable in the north of England, the 
Gireen Chisel is bearme @ fair crop of marketable fruit. Abont 
stokesley itis planted agamst walls, and I observe that it is rood on 
a west aspect. Iam sure that on walle hereabouts it would be far 
more profitable than many of the large sorts of Pears which so 
seldom come to maturity in Cleveland. The fault of the Chisel is 
the production of too many fruit, This should be corrected by 
thinning out the spura at pruning time, On the terminal cluster of 
a young branch on a standard Chisel Pear, EF counted the other day 
forty-one fair-sized Paars,—C, McDoNabo, 
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THE POLYANTEHUS, 


THesk who intend to grow the old Gold-laced Polyanthus would do 
well to procure plants of 1t as soon as possible after September 1, 
that being a very good time to repot them, or to lift the plants from 
the open border to pot for spring flowering, The Polyanthus is 
now grown ior exhibition in the north of England, the Midland 
Counties, and in the neighbourhood of London, “As far as the cul- 
thral requirements are concerned, it docs not matter whether the 
plants are needed for exhibition or not. They are so sasily grown, 
and the expenses attending their eulture are go small, that the 
humblest amateur may compete on equal terms with cultivators on a 
large scale. When the planta are lifted from the open ground, each 
of them must .be broken up into single crowns, which should be 
potted separately into 5-in. pots, and, if small, 4-in. pots will he 
sufficiently large. Good fibrous, moderately-clayey loam is the best 
potting material ; it ought to be enriched with about a fourth part 
of rotten manure and kept open by means of a little sharp sand 
and leaf-mould, Pot rather firmly, When potted, place the plants 
in a cold frame, keeping the lights over them for a few days 
notil ay are well establihed, If a frame is not available, 
they may be placed out of doors and shaded for a few daya; the-at- 
tention requtred is simply never allowing the mould in the pots to 
become too dry, even in the dark days of midwinter. It has been 
stated that when the Hower trusses appear ail should be removed 
except one if the plants are to be exhibited: but the reasons advanced 
for such a practice are not very satiafactory. It is a good rule to 
allow as many trusses or flowers to remam on a plant as it will 
bring toa state of perfection without injuring it. A Polyanthns 
grown in a 4-in. or 5-in. pot will produce many perfectly developed 
trusses, and if all of them except one were removed the solitary truss 
left would not be thereby improved. I have noticed tha northern 
exhibitors staging their Polyanthuses—single plants in the centres 
of 7-in, pote—with all the trusses removed but one. Now which is 


the best example of cultural ability—that just alluded to or a plant 
in ¢ much smaller pot bearing four or five trusses? The case ls very 
different as regards the finer varieties of Anviculas, for unless these 
have double crowns it is but seldom that a plant produces as many 
aa two good trusses. Asa rule one is enough and all ought fo be re- 
moved but that one. The markings on the Gold-laced Polyanthuses 
are very beautiful; the lacing is of various tints of yellow, and the 
ground colour of different shades of marqon and red, 


The following are the properties of a Gold-laced Polyanthus : It 
should have healthy, well-formed foliage ; the stem should be strong 
and elastic, from 4 in. to 7 in, high; the footstalks of the pips 
should be stiff, and so proportioned as to length that all the pips may 
have room to show themselves without over-lapping, and they should 
net be less than seven in number; the pip atu id be large, quite 
round, perfectly smooth at the cdges, and flat: the tube should be 
round, clear yellow, and well filled with anthers: the ground colour 
should be bright, without any shading ; the edging, whichshould be 
clear yellow, should go through the division of each limb down to 
the eye, The nearer any new flowers come to these points the more 
highly they are esteemed. 

The late Mr. Join Edwards gives the following list of Polyanthuses 
in the ‘ National Garden Almanack ” for 1853, and the only recently 
raised flowers that can be added to it ave Cheshire Favourite and 
Smith’s Duke of Wellington. His list contains Alexander (Pear- 
son}, Bang Europe (Nicholson), Beauty of England (Mand), Defiance 
(Fletcher), Exile (Crownshaw), Earl of Lincaln (Hufton), Creorge 
the Fourth (Buck), Kimg (Nicholson}, Kingfisher (Addis}, Lord John 
Russell (Clegg), Princess Royal (Collins}, Royal Sovereign (Gibbons). 
In addition to the above fourteen varieties there is a very fine dark 
variety named Black and Gold; nor should Bullock’s Lancer and 
President (Hilton) be omitted, 

Every grower of Polyanthuses should also be araiser of scedlings, 
‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast ” says the poet, and it is 
this which animates the seedling raiser. Certain it is that great 
interest attaches to the whole process of selecting the varieties for 
pollen and seed bearers, watching the growth of the seed-pods, sow- 
ing the ripe seeds, and looking i the germination of the plants. 
Then comes the pricking them off when jarge enough to handle ; 
planting them out into the beds in which they are to flower in rich 
soil about August; and tending them well and carefully until the 
flowers open in spring, The old growers used to select a well-marked, 
*“*pin-eyed ” flower for the seed-bearing parent, that is, one that has 
the stigmas protruding from the mouth of the tube, The pollen from 
a first-class variety shonld be applied to this, and maroon srounds 
should be crossed with flowers of the same colour, and red grounds 
with red, J. Doweras., 





THER AURICULA APHIS. 


Winn you allwy me, as one who ean nohappily write with a tec 
sure practical experience, to advert to this to me very painful 
subject. I had about four years ago a very large and choice collec- 
tion of Auriculas; no amateur at that time in the southern counties 
hack anything like so extensive a one, and I was not a little 
proud of my George Lightbody’s, Beauty's, and other first-rate 
varieties, Shortly after this I noticed something wrong with ry 
collection ; plants began to have a very settled, immovable look, 
neither growing nor dying, but standing still; this was in the winter. 
[ examined one or two, but found nothing but what then seemed to 
me the filament or mycelium of some fungus. I had never heard of 
the woolly aphis. On top-dressing T found that there was around 
some of the collars a collection of Huffy stuff, and by this time Mr. 
Horner had referred to it in the Florist, and Mr. Llewellyn, of Yuue- 
gerwyn, had aiso noticed its presence, I had then to turn ont all my 
collection, to wash the plants, and repot, losing, of course, all haope 
of exhibiting. One of my plants was sent up to the Scientific Com- 
nuttee of the Royal Horticultural Society, when one of its members 
proclaimed the white substance to be the mycelium of a fungus, 
another that if was an insect, similar in character to the American 
Blight, The late Mr. Andrew Murray asked me to send him a plant, 
but just at that time Mr, Llewellyn forwarded him one, All doubt 
Was set afirest. The insect was found and described by Mr. Murray 
in the Gardeners’? Ohroniele, with his well-known accuracy and 
nunuteness. It was declared to be a new insect, and strangely 
enough had appeared at the same time in many collections in differ. 
ent parts of the country. I had hoped that T had got rid of it, but 
alas, in the autumn f found it as virnlentas ever, I had to repot, 
this being done twice in that year. Last year I again found it very 
strong. I had recourse to ail sorts of things. I tried Tobaeco and 
Gishurst, soff-soap and sulphur, and thought if my Auriculas 
survived this they could not be the very fastidious plants 
they were said to be: they did survive, and so did the apliis. 
[ tatked the matter over with friends, and amongst others with 
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AIr. Llewellyi; he advised me to try paraffin, and I have been fairly 
successful with it. A teaspoonful te a quartof water ia the propor- 
tion I use, putting it inte a quart bottle and then shaking violently, 
and, before the oil has time to separate, pouring it on the soil of the 

lantinfected. I find that Istill have it, although not to anything 

ike the extent I had. Mr. Llewellyn also tells me he has some of 
it still, ane this will be f think a sufficient answer to the remark of 
one of your correspondents that 1 is easily got rid of; it is most 
difficult to eradicate. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the insect is not winged. I believe 
the tales are uniformly so and the females sometimes; but, inde- 
Pes y ot this, the curious fluffy substance which surrounds the 

ody is peculiarly adapted for earrying them to a distance, acting as 
the down of certain seeds—-as the Thistle—for this purpose, IT do 
not think that they are contained in the scil: at least, I know in 
my own case that when I detected them and imagined that they must 
be in the soil, I procured all the materials of my compost purposely 
from a distanve, ani yet they re-appeared ; and, iucdeed, with ine it 
seems that either £ must abandon the culture of my favourite 
flower, or clse keep a constant watchfulmess over every plant, I have 
found what ae fo me (though J have not examined it scientific. 
ally) identically the same pest on the roots of Lettnees, Sow Thistles, 
&c., in my garden, so that even if I get rid of them on my Auriculas 
I have no safety; they may any day come on the plants from some 
other source, By outward examination of the plants, and by the use 
of paraffin, I hope to keep the evilin check ; but my veal pleasure in ny 
eolection is gone. It is a constant source of anxicty, but yet I can- 
not give iiup. 1 ought to have been amongst the exhibitora at the 
National Society for the last three years, but have been completely 
pus out of the fight by this horrible pest. 

My strong acvice to your correspondent ‘H, J, N.” is not to 
despise your enemy; do not heed those who pech-pooh ik! Lcfore 
you repot try the paraffin; or rf you have already repotted all, watch 
ior it. Turn out the pots on the hand, so as oot to disturb the carth, 
and if you see it on the outside, or detect a slight white cloud on the 
tmaile of the pot, rub of all that you can, and then try the paratiin 
as I have advised above, 

Ji ts one of those mysterions attacks to which plants ave subjected, 
for which no reason can be given. Ido not think that it was ever 
known to our older florists ; at least, in a treatise I have upou Anii- 
culas I find no reference to the aphis, except the green one affecting 
the leaves, aud T fear that it is one of those persistent foes which, 
like the American hiight, require the most constant vigilance, but 
which may by that yigilance he kept under, if not got rid of alto- 
gether, Darra. 


CLEMATISES AT WOKING. 


TIESE are now In great beauty and well worth seeing. Sinee the 
advent of C. Jackmanni, so many fine varieties have been raed that 
iitending purchasers often experience a difficulty in making a selec- 
tion, However minute and faithful the descriptions iu trarle cata- 
‘ogues may be, if must be admitted that they often fail to convey a 
true idea of the worth of a plant. I would thercfore advise that 
a personal inspection of some such collection as that at Woking he 
m :tle, where may be fovnd the most meritorious and well proved 
kinds, not only in a Iigh state of development, but so arranged 
tiat their various merits may be easily compared. Many of your 
readers may not, however, be able to make the personal inspection 
here recommended: I have therefore in their behalf made a note af 
the most ornamental and distinct varieties now flowering in Messrs, 
Jackman's trial ground, any of which may be relied upon to give 
the greatest satisfaction. Individual tastes differ, but in the selec- 
tion here given representatives of the various shades of colour which 
prevail in this family of Powering plants will be found, The kinds 
enumerated are also all remarkable for distinetmcss and the fine 
effect which they produce when grown into large specimens, In the 
first place I would advise those who wish for one Clematis only to 
proctre Jackmanni. ‘Take it all in all, this variety is not te be sur- 
passed for general decorative purposes ; it is 4 profuse flowerer, free 
grower, and the tense purple hue of the lowers renders it a strikingly 
ornamental subject for the flower garden, It is equally beautiful 
either allowed to ramble freely over trellia work, trained to an old 
t ec stump, or perged down in beds in the Hower garden. It is still 
oie of the most oiective kinds in the Woking collection. For a com- 

‘ate contrast to the foregoing, Lanuginosa nivea may be chosen, the 

ywers of which are pure white, and produced very freely. Lanu- 

‘nosa candida is also a highly recommendable white variety, the 
1 :dividual flowers of which are fine, and are produced in very 
considerable profusion, For bedding purposes this variety 
proves very useful. WVelutina purpurea is a complete contraat to 
the last-named varieties; the Bowers are of 3 blackish mulherry 
tint, thus imparting to it a very distinct appearance. Itis a hand. 


some effective variety, and one which should be in every cotlaction. 
Mrs, James Bateman is a pleasing variety, with lavender-blue 
flowers, and is highly recommended for forcing purposes, Another 
fine blue is Lady Bovill, one of the moat profuse bloomers in culti- 
vation. Thomas Moore is a very handsome variety with viclet 
flowera, to which an exceptional development of white stamens lends 
additional interest. Lady Caroline Neville 1a a most beautiful kind: 
the flowers are French white with mauve bara. This is one of tha 
most chaste varieties in cultivation, and should be added to every 
collection, Otte Freebel is also a fine greyish-white kind, dis 
tinguished by the exceptional size of the flowera. A very distinct 
—although, in comparison with the above-named kinds, a amall- 
flowered-—variety ig Viticella rubra grandiflora. The flowers are 
ot a bright elaret-red, and, as scen growing amongst the various 
shades of blue, purple, and white, it forts to them a very pleasing 
coutrast. In a collection of a dezen varieties I should certatnly 
include this one, 

Rubro-cerules and rubro-viclacea, may also be mentioned as two 
very effective kinds. Those who would like half-a-dozen distinct 
and effective varieties would find the following to answer their pur- 
pose ; Jackmannt, Lady Bovill, velutina purpurea, lanuginosa can- 

ida, Lady Caroline Neville, and rubro-ceerulea. These six varie- 
ties Will suffice to produce a blaze of beauty the summer and autumn 
through. The great advantage which Clematises enjoy over flower- 
ing planta generally is their ability of bearing with indifference 
the vicissitudes of an English summer. Continuous heavy rains do 
not appear ta sensibly affect them; on the coutrary, the excess of 
moisture at the roots seems to impart additional vigour to the plants. 
Many flower gardeners are now beginning to think that it would be 
better to rely more upon those plants which are certain to produce 
good effects than to depend wpon such as can only diaplay therr 
capabilities in a fine summer. The experience of this season haa 
proved that whilst Pelargoniums, &c., have failed inan unsatistactory 
manner, aud many other Pao plants have dwindled entirely 
away, the Clematis lias afforded a glorious dieplay of bloom the whole 
auuminer through. It would therefore 1 think be well to introduce 
this plant more freely inte our garden arrangements, allowing it to 
take the place of a portion of our so-called bedding plants. Much 
of the labour of propagating and the expense of wintermg would thus 
be obviated, sod the crower would not feel so severely as te now tha 
case, when so many tender planta are used, the effects of an Inclement 
BESO. 

The mode of training adopted by Messra. Jackman is very simple. 
Stout posts about 4 ft, or 5 fi, high are inserted im the soil, around 
which the plants climb, completeiy clothing them, and developmg into 
a dense mass of bloom at their summits, Specimens thus grown are 
also to be seen at intervals amongst the ordinary nursery stock, thus 
affording an idea of the way in which the Clematis may be employed 
in shrubberies and in the wild garden, Insome instances the plants 
ure trained over stout branches put together in the form of an inverted 
basket, This form of training is also very’ effective, and could be 
carried out in many situations where the standard form would not be 
admissible. Beautiful and effective as is the Clematis when thus 
treated, I must own to a predilection for a more unrestramed de- 
velopment. The Clematis is par excellence a climber of a very 
vigorous—anil, in many instances an extremely hardy—description. 
I should therefore have much liked to see its capabilities tested in 
this direction. I would wish to see it rambling unrestrainedly in 
well-chosen, natural positions, where it would undoubtedly attam a 
luxuriance of development hardly attainable by a more dwarfed sys- 
tem of culture. JOHN CORNHILL, 

itt fle 2h, 





Primroges.—From ‘ An Old Gardener’s ” reminiscences of the 
Primroses (p. 284) it would appear that few of them are of modern 
origin. The latest addition, a pretty mauve-coloured one, introduced 
from the Continent last year, seems to be one that is likely to prove 
a great favourite, Curiously enough, within the past few years 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, has introduced some remarkably double forms 
of the Alpine Auricula, originated, doubtless, in seme process of 
careful selection and seeding, and itis just possibile that the double 
Primroses originated in the same way. Ido not know what may be 
the experience of others; but, so far, all my endeavours to secure 
genuine hybrids from civerse species of the Primula family have 
failed, and Ido not think that—except from our own indigenous 
species, P, acaulis and P. veria—there yet exist any garden Prim- 
rose hybrids. Polyanthus and Primula ameena have refused to 
crosa ; so also have P, japonica and the lather; Dut there is perhaps 
more actual affinity between acaulis and verig than between any other 
fwe species, Mr, Clapham, of Scarborough, has been busy during 
the past few years in making crosses between the best garden forma 
of Polyanthus and Primrose, and I have now sown some seed of his 
latest crosses that may produce some good results, The rich- 
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coloured aingle Primroses have attained an excellence both in form 
and colour that it will be difficul: to beat. They are much more 
robust than are the high-coloured double ones, and in that respect 
ouly are worthy of a wider cultivation,—A, D, 


THE RHATIAN WALLFLOWER. 
(ERYSIMUM RHETICUM. } 


THE annexed engraving representa a pretty mountain flower which, 
though rarely to hs met with in cultivation, ig a common Alpine in 
Rhetia and the neighbouring districts, where in early summer 
broad dense-tufted masses of it are aglow with pretty clear yellow 
blossoma, It is by no means anewly-intreduced plant to our gardens, 
agit haa been in cultivation for upwards of half a century. I+ is 
somewhat similar to the Dwarf Alpine Wallflower (E. pumilum) 
of the Swisa mountaing, which ia a perfect gem, rarely exceeding 3 in, 





Erysitiiim rhieticur, 


in height, and the dense tufts formed by it are studded with bright 
lemon-coloured blossoms, which are large compared with the size of 
the plant. The Rhetian kind bears 4 resemblance also to the Lance- 
leaved Wallflower (E. lanceolutum), a common European plant which 
has major and minor varieties, neither of which, however, is so 
desirable as the kind under notice, E, canescens, a South European 
species with yellow, scentlesa flowers, is alao a neat-growing Alpine, 
and so is Ei, rnpestre, than which few plants are more to be desired 
for adorning rockwork. All of them are eéasy plants to grow, and 
they all delight in gritty soil in 4 well-drained and sunny position on 
the rockery. WG. 


ELLACOMBE’S YUCCA. 


As the foster father of such a lovely plant as the Yueea tennifolia 
(see p. 214}, of Haarorth’s “Suppl. Plant Suce.,” p. 34," Mr. 
Ellacombe certainly, as if appeara to my mind, deserves to 
be popnlarly credited wrth this plant by all who grow and love 
hardy evergreen plants, To settle the matter of botanical nomen- 
clature, I would suggest that Mr, Osborn send good specimens of 
the Hower-spike and leaves to Mr. Baker, Kew, and then if distinct, 


* Haworth under “habitat” says ‘ex Malta acceplt Dom. Loddises, A.B. 1817 : 
tolia in aostris (forte junioribus) +5 lineas lata.” Haworth does not appear to 
have seen the flowers oven, and as to the foliage of WWacombe's Yucca heing 
‘4-5 linea broad,"it is ridiculously under thea mark, eveu for 2 weakly young 
plant, wad he is careful enough to say his was strong, 





as I hope it may be, let If be definitely fixed once and for all. 
Pray let no more be said in repudiation of such a nohle plant, 
but let it be known ag Ellacombe’s Yucca by all those whe fail to 
appreciate the subtleties and urgent necessities of holding frm as 
Medean law to the priority of Latin names and descriptions. That 
this particular plant should be so Known is ali the more desirabie 
since Mr. Ellacombe has always shown himself friendly to the genus, 
a fact fo which past numbers of THz GarpEn attest, as he was also 
to Daifodils, Lilies, and a whele host of other lovely hardy flowers 
at a time when they were “‘under a cloud.” That was in the ‘‘dark 
ages” of hardy plant culture, however, and now all that is changed, 
and our great-grandmothers’ favourites hold their own in the gardens 
of many “ Lacy Corisandes,”’ just astheelegantfurnitnre of the ‘* Chip- 
pendale ” period, and pretty bijouterie of the “‘ good old times” do 
in their drawing-rooms. Ags itis, this fine plant bas already been re- 
ferred to more than once in THE Garpew ag ¥. Ellacombei, as 
¥Y. tortulosa, as ¥. tenwfolia, and asa YY, Ellacombei var, tortulaga ; 
now the plant is in bleom pray let My. Baker have flowers, and so 
settle this question, but if distinct, then Y¥. Ellacombei is, of 
course, the, fittest name to apply to it. 

I remember once or twice having seen a large plant in the 
Fulham nursery, perhaps the offspring of the original, which 
Mr. Hilacombe received from the old Hackney collection of 
the Loddiges nearly half a century ago, and the brilliance 
of its crimson-brown buds, as seen in the early morning sun- 
shine, unpressed me as being most beantiful. No other ¥ueca 
ever pleased me so much—no, not even the Mexican Y. baccata, 
with its great, erect clusters of golden Banana-like fruit, and J shall 
one day write as polite a note as itis possible ior me to do to my 
friend My. Osborn, asking him to send a smail sucker or offset of his 
fine old specimen fo a fine old garden wherein Yuecas generally 
“do” exceptionally well, and where at the present time Y. cloriosa, 
Y, recurvata, ¥. flaccida, ¥Y, filamentosa, and one or two others, are 
very ornamental, their spires of snowy bells beirg backed by Hol- 
lies and other dark-foliaged evergreens, by which their white flowers 
are considerably enhanced in etfect, and particularly at dusk; then, 
Aire! = Yueeas aud the lovely Hyacinthus candicans are most 

eautiful, 


Mr. Osborn (p. 236} will find the name ¥, tortulata in ‘Baker's 
Alonograph,” No. 29; but since that has been published it has been 
figured ag a distinct species (*} in Refug. Botan., 317, and as a sub- 
variety of ¥. variafoha in Engclmann’s Monograph. My own idea 
now is that it is a hybrid between Y. reeurvifolia (which it resembles 
in the leaves), and Y. superba (fram which it would have acquired 
the red tinge in the flowers), But whatever its origin it is one of 
the handsomest of the penus: and the name, being recorded by such 
authorities ag Baker, Wilson Sauncers, and IMugelmann, may stand 
till a better is found. Tothose who grow Yuceas I may recommend 
¥. orchioides (Bot. Mag., t. 6316). Itis now in fower here, and 1s 
very distinct from all the other species in that the flowers are not 
pendulous and bell-shaped, but are quite stellate. Itis, I believe, a 
scarce plant,—H, N. Evvacoare, Sitton Vicarage, 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Coleus Hendersoni,—This ig a truly fine addition te this 
useful family of plants. Its leaves individually are very large and 
highly coloured, and the habit of the plant is all that can he desired. 
Those who have to keep up a supply of fine foliaged plants daring 
the summer months should srow this Coleus, both for room and con- 
servatory decoration, It Is so easily propagated that there is no 
difficulty in maintaining a supply of fresh well coloured plants the 
whole summer through, They are very effective, anc may often be 
used in situations where valuable plants would be liable to sustain 
injury. At housing time ene or two good plants of each variety 
placed in an intermediate house, will, if placed in a brisk beat in 
spring, furnish plenty of stock for the ensuing season, There ig na 
need te take up room curing the winter with cuttings, as those struck 
m the early months of the year will generally grow away more 
freely than those struck m the autumn.—J. CoRNHILL, 


Tuberous Begonias from Seed.—That these will snceeed 
out-of-doors in ordinary summers ig placed beyond a doubt by the 
manner in which they have withstood the late exceptionally trying 
season, When planis apparently of a much hardier character have 
failed. I lately saw a bed of seedhnes raised in heat in spring, and 
plantec out in a very small state, that had made pretty plants, in a 
very exposed position where Iresine, Coleus, aud similar plants, had 
almost or quife perished, In order to obtain, however, the full 
beauty of these lovely Begonias they should be reared to a good 
siza under glass, and not planted out in ordinary years till the first 
or second week in June, when the beds are cleared of bulbs and 
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bieuniale; they will then look well at once, and have every chance 
of succeeding. Of course, when uniformity of colour is required, anc 
plants of good named sorts are procuralle in quantity, they will be 
the best, but for the majority of cultivators a packet of seed sown 
in very fine soil in February will answer every purpose. Prick them 
of into pots or boxes as they become strong enough to handle, and 
always look caretully after the smallest weakly srowmg plants, as in 
most cases they will prove the best,—J, Groou, Linton, 


‘-Mimuluses Semi-aquatic.—Hxcellent evidence of the fond- 
ness of Mimuliuses for molature has this year been afforded by the 
luxuriant growth which they have made in the epen aw. Planted 
ont in good soil, and heavily dressed with Cocca fibre refuse, they 
bave thriven better than in any other previous season, thus showing 
low much they appreciate a cool temperature and plenty of moisture. 
A careful observance of the habit of the plant shows that it has 
alroost the aptitude for branch rooting that characterises the Water- 
cress, pushing out roots at every joint where these come into ¢con- 
tact wibh soil or imomsture. I find thatthey have a peculiar liking for 
Cocoa fibre refuse, doubtless because this offers speedy root hold for 
the tender rootlets, and ig also invariably damp and cool, Ina 
similar way the Musk (Mimulus moschatus} hkes plenty of moisture, 
and without doubt would make a good raft or senu-aquatic plant. 
Harrison's Musk uncer glags grows and flowera well where moisture 
js abundant; planta of it kept deficient of such moisture bear no 
coniparigon with tloae which have plenty of 1t. This is, without 
doubt, the most continuous blooming plant in existence, and I feel 
suve would, if kept in a fair temperature through the winter, bloom 
for ever. Itis most useful for edging permanent plant beds with in 
eonservatories, or injleed anywhere under glass where something is 
needed to give a gay appearance and give little trouble. Those whe 
have marshy places or bogs within their grounds will do well to try 
all the more robust members of the Mimulua family m anch a 
position, including the fine spotted varieties of Clapham’s Strain, the 
finest and most robust of all the garden forms, crowing well in the 
open air, and producing blooms from 2in. to din. across, Seod sown 
now in pans will produce plats large enough to prick off into small 
pots about Christmas, and these will make larce plants consisting 
of some half-dozen shoote in the spring.—aA. D. 


Mimuiuses for Fountain Decoration.—Under the spray 
of the Boulder Falls in the Rocky Mountains, where indeed so much 
apray falla that one almost needs an umbrella, I gathered a small 
Mimnulus native to that recion, that was much more Inxuriant than 
the same apecies sathered under other circumstances. There seems 
no doubt that the various species of Monkey-flower would make ad- 
mirable subjects for fountain decoration, Gardener's Afontaty. 


Campanula latifolia.—The remarks of “WW. G." (p. 233) 
on the adaptability of this Harebell for natnralisation in wild places 
oblize me to point ont that the plant is truly wild, and one of the 
createst ornaments of our native flora hereabonts, it affects ditch- 
banks, water-conrses, ponds, and river sides, ancd when seen m anch 
places in masses itis charming. Though very beatiful the plant ia, 
however, gross in habit, and like a Dock will grow anywhere, but 
seems most at home by brook sides. This may give a lunt to those 
who may choose to plant itin such places. Like moat of the family 
it paases through all shares from blue to white, and I have a mass of 
the white variety just now gome out of Hower.—THos. WiLLIaMs, 
Chemin, 

The Spikenard of the Ancients,—Although Mr. A. 
Perry (p. 235) states what Tam aware of regarding Sir W. Jones’s 
“discovery,” also Dr, Roxburgh and Dr, Royle, yet I have a set oif 
in the opimion of Linnzus, Pome (*' History of Dries *) and Lewis 
(‘* History of the Materia Modiea “}, who sie speak of the Nardus 
indica as a species of Grass, aud carefully distinguish 1% from the 
Nardus celtien, whieh ig a small species of Valerian, and from the 
Nariua italesa, wluch isa Lavender. See alao Sir Gilbert Blane’s 
paper in the *' Philogophical Transactions.” Sir W. Jones im hia 
paper argued as a philologist ratlier than as a botanist.—G. &. 
WistLe, 10, 2eragon Grove, Surbiton. 

Martynis. fragrans.—This fine Mexican annual is a most 
usefal plant for conservatory decoration in antumn, In order to oh- 
tain good plants for this purpose the seed should be sown in a brisk 
heat, about the end of March or beginning of April, and the seed pan 
must Le kept well moistened until germination takes place. Pot the 
young seedlings singly into small pota as soon as they are fit to handle, 
and grow them on in an intermediate temperature until the mnddle 
of June. After this time a cold frame will be fornd the moat suitable 
quarter for them, Pinch out the pointa of the shoots occasionally, 
anid give them increased root room as the season ail VEnces, always 

using a Heht rich fibrous soil, with plenty of dramage. larly int 
August give them a final shiffi into 9-in, or 10-in. pots, and in a 
week or so after moving them atop every shoot, By the midvlle of 
September they will haye developed into fiue sturdy plants, each 
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showing aclozen or more spikes of bloom, and for beauty of colouring, 
combined with a fragrance that will perfume a large house, this plant 
is not easily surpassed.—J. Roserts, Gunnershury Park, 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 
PLANTING FOREST TRIES. 


THz cold wet summer through which we have passed leaves the land 
in a state about the least fitted for planting operations, which should 
now be shortly commenced. Even where early cultivation was 
attempted, such ag steam ploughing, trenching, and pitting, the land 
has settled down very little the better for the operations, and the 
warmth of soil which ia found to be conducive to the success of early 
transplants will be lost to the young plants, many of which will not 
ripen their young shoots until the approach of winter. This places 
them in constderable danger from the spring frosts, and the Spanish 
Chestnut, in particular, often gets ent back by them upon wei land 
atter such a season as the present. Upon very wet soils pitting Is wider 
any circumstances but a poor preparation for planting, as the 
water which draws freely to the holes keeps the roots cold and 
hackwara. 

Many of the failures in planting are due to unsvitableneas of soil 
and site, late removals, and the large size of the plants used. From 
the effects of wind-waying, which disturbs the old roots and ruptures 
the rootlets, arises the most fertile cause of the: necessity for re- 
planting or filling up. Careful cbservation shows that under ordinary 
circumstances of soil and planting, small trees planted out under 3 ft. 
high, will, even in moderately sheltered placea, in afew years out 
strip those put out at a height of from 4 ft. to 8 ft., and where the 
exposure is great the difference will be even more marked, Where 
the system of notching-in is adopted only small plants can be used, 
and to this may be attributed the great success which generally 
attends this method, which is much practised upon hilly districts, 
and where the lightness of the soil renders pitting unadvisable on 
account of the small amount of moisture which the land afterwarts 
retains. Better results may generally Le obtained by using Firs 
under 24 ft. high, and deciduoua trees under 5 ft,, than by trees of 
a larger size. in making extensive plantations the following will be 
found useful ages at which to select trees ;—Larch, two years seed- 
lings once transplanted; Silver Wir, Seotch, and Spruce, two 
years scedlings which have bad one year in fairly open lines ; Birch, 
Ehn, Sycamore, Mountain Ash, Hombeam, and Ash, two years 
secdlings nursed either one or two years according to aoil; Oak, 
Beech, Horse and Spanish Chestnut, planted out as seedings, two 
years nursed, and tapped in the auraery; when both the soil and 
situation in which the plants are to be placed are good, an additional 
year in the nursery may prove of great advantage to them, Such as 
are tap-rocted, in particular, should have one year in tolerably good 
soil after being undercut, These instructions apply to trees intended 
for the woodlands only; such as are destgned for parks, picasure 
grounds, hedgerows, and screens, may be put ont at any required 
size, and afterwards protected, watered, and mulched as the necessity 
for such treatment arises, 

Great assistance in Glling up Oak plantations may be obtained by 
dibbling in Acorns and by layering from suitable stools. The advan- 
tages of the latter method can hardly be realised by those who have 
never practised it upon a large seale, The support which the layers 
derive from the parent stool canses them rapidly to outstrip the 
srowths from Acorns or from recent transplants, By selecting two 
years shoots aud carefully layering them m cultivated ground, and 
atthe end of the second year again layering the young plants, a 
considerable apace around the original stoo] may be filed up in a few 
years; and one great advantage of the system is that there is no fear 
of wind-waving, even upon the greatest exposurés, and the srpport 
which the new plants derive from the parent stool not only promotes 
rapid growth, but also enables it to be carried on upon sites where 
from poverty of soil trees cannot be planted with any ‘prospect of 
anecess, Layers may either becut away at the end of the second or 
third year, according to the quality of the soil; but when it is in- 
tended again to layer them from those first formed, no eutting away 
should take place until the process is Hnished. 

The number of plants required per acre to plant up at any given 
distances nay be caleulated hy dividing 43,560, the number of square 
feet in an acre of land, by the aqnuare of the given distance an tock ; 
thus ai 3 ft, apart 43,560 ft. dimided by the square of 3, or 9, gives 
4840 ; at 5 ft, apart, divide the same number by the square of 3, or 
25, and the result is 1742, The Scottish acre containing 54,760 ft., 
and the Irish 70,560 ft., the same results may ba obtained by treat- 
ing these numbers ina similar manner, In filling up with Acorns, a 
eystem which may be followed with advantage m ageason when these 
are plentiful, and when from the quantities lying upon the surface of 
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‘the ground the vermin aré not so likely to attack those planted, these 
may be dtbbled im in all open spaces as soon as they fall from the trees, 
By paring of the surface with the planting mattock, and afterwards 
stirring the soil with ita gpposite end, pomted Hike a prek, three or 
four Acorns may be dibbled inte each selected spot afia depth of 
about 2 in,, the ground being closed with the foot. 
will require to be kept clean for a year or two, when supertiaous 
traes may be removed to the nursery, or used for filing up elsewhere, 

' When planted in spring, choose the end of March or beginning of 
April: but the Acorns used should have been well kept. 

ifferences of opinion prevail respecting thead vantages to he derivect 
from Oakes raised direct from the Acorns in the woods, as compared 
with those which are transplanted from the nursery; but there 1s 
every reason to believe that as good timbercan be obtained by the 
one method aa by the other, Where the young plants are undercut 
in the nursery they generally flourish more vigorously after removal, 
and the process of heading down bark-bound and unhealthy-looking 
lants often, in a few years, gives them the lead of the uncat ones. 
foo much importance is attached to an undisturbed tap-root by 
those who forget that Its main functions are lessened, or cease 

. altogether, when the tree gets well established m the soil, Thus, 

when the fop of an Oak agsenumes a rountled form the tap-ruoct 
ceases. to descend, even though the lateral roots may still continue 
active, A. J, Burnsows. 


AUTUMN BLUE BERRY. 
(BILLIARBIERA LONGIFLORA. } 


Turs isadeheate little wall shrub, perfectly hardy, having withatood 
the frosts. of the late winter wih no other protection than that 





Autumn Blue Berry (BilHardicra longiflora). 


afforded by a low greenhouse wall with a south-easterly aspect, Our 
akketch represents a tiny epray from a little plant about 2 ft, high, 
which 1g just now very pretty, the frnits bemg very large in propor- 
tion to the tenulty and etature of the plant, ancl of the most beatti- 
ful shade of lavencer-purple colour. Ten or twelve seeds ave con- 
tained within each fruit, the lining of the large inner cavity being of 
eatin-likze whiteness—-indeed, an effective contrast with the clossy 
exterior. Apart from the reddish-erimson flowers and graceful habit 
of growth, this elegant little shrub well deserves a place amongst the 
more select of berry-hearing plants; the berries of this and several 
other apecies are, in fact, ecubie, but inferior m favour to those of 
Eugenia Ugni. At a recent exhibition of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of ireland Mesers, KR. McClelland & Co., of Newry, had a 
‘small group of this. species very prettily berried in 44-in. pots, thus 
forming graceful and effective plants for indoor decorative purposes. 
Eam afraid Mr. T. Smith had to answer many enquiries aa to the 
name of the plant, for ib was very olten singled out from many more 
showy plants by ladies, who were, doubtless, as much attracted by 
the novel shades of colour afforded by its berries as by its slender 
‘and graceful habit of growth. It is Pittosporaceous and- nearly 
related to the pretty but now-a-days sadly neglected old- Sollyas 


he young plants - 


as will be seen, however, the shape of the fruit is very different: 
From ‘‘ Paxton’s Botanical Dictionary” we jearn that the genus was 


- named in honour of Julian LahilHarditre, a botanical traveller, and 


that it was introduced from Van Dieman’s Land as long ago as J8i0, 


INJUDICIOUS PLANTING. 


Ir often happens that in laying out a new place one is anxtoua to 


_ shutit in as soon.as possible, and in order to effect this both trees and 


shrubs are often planted too thickly ; butif such work were submitted 
to a practical man it would be go arranged that a long time would 
elapse before much thinning was required. Stevens’s Green, Dublin, 
is now in process of improvement {?}, and it is being done in this 
way: there are already numbers of half-grown trees on it, healthy. 
aud vigorous, and having a good forty-five or fifty years to run at least, 
They consist of Thorns, Elms, Laburnums, Ash, and others, and they 
are for the most part placed at sufficient distances apart to enable them 
to develop their proportions and produce the desired effects, “But 
people cannot “let well alone ;*” other trees have been planted im 
the most reckless manuncr underneath, around, and amongst them ; 
so close, in fact, that mm many cases the branches of the established 
trees have already whipped the tops off the newly-planted ones. 
One could understand the reason cf thia procecding if the space 
were ample and other and distinct trees were invanably put in to 
produce contrasts. But this is not the case; quite the contrary. 
For instance, in one place there 1g a fine group of six or seven thriving 
Elms whose branches alrezdy nearly touch each other; this space ts 
erarnmed full of other Elms, In groups of Thorns which already 
touch each other, other Thorne are planied, In some few instances 
there has been a faint attempt to produce contrasts, and itis done 
in thia way: In the case of a group of Acer campestre, Platanus 
laciniata, and a handsome Thorn, whose branches at present nearly 


. touch each other, and which to a casual ohserver needs no *‘Improve- 
a 


ment,” a number of other Thorns are planted all about and amongst 
them. In another group of Thorns a number of Sycamores have 
been planted so as te touch one another. In another group, com- 
posed of large Thorns, Elms, and a Birch, other Thorns have been 
planted underneath. In another place Sycamores are planted under- 
néath Elins. In another, where a fine Acer, a Laburnum, and two 
‘Thorns touch each other, alk round and underneath Chestnuts are 
planted ; the tops of some of these have been already knocked off. 
In the case of new groups, trees 10 [t. or 12 Tt. high are planted, so 
as to already nearly touch each other, and the ground underneath ts 
thickly covered with shrubs; buta very short time will elapse before 
the life and death effort, pourtrayed by Mr. Baimes (p. 219), will take 
place. It really seems imeredible that in such a public place such 
things should be dowe, but there they are for all the warld to eee, 
iVewri. T, SMITH, 


NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TREES, SHRUBS, & WOODLANDS. 


Ruta graveclens variegata.—this deserves a place in all 
shrubbery borders; its variegation bemg so bright and constant 
makes tt look in the distance as fit were loaded with white flowers, 
—i. Surrn, Newry, 

Vitis Lbabrusea.—This handsome-lerved Vine ts an excellent 
chmbing plant, well worth a place on trees, stumps, or in hali-wild 
places. It is very fine on the house at Belmont, Carlow, whence it 
was bronght from Canada by Captam Thomas. Its delicate scent 
When in flower fills the woods in North America.—Y, 


Cut Leaved Alders at Wyninstay.—There are some 
fine spreading specimens of these ak Wynnstay, which are very sug- 
gestive of the great value which what a botanist may call ‘ta mere 
variety" may poseess, A variety, at first noticed for a peculiarity in 
the jeaf, forms a tree here about 70 ft. in the diameter of its spread 
of branches-—a most picturesque object, and in all ways lighly orna- 
inentai, There is a lightness in the fohare anc spray of the 
tree which in contrast with the large wide spreading branches is 
peculiar, This is only one of several hardy trees im which a variety 
in the form of the leaf, in the angle which a branch bears to the 
stem, or some other pecnliarity that appears emall in itself, may he 
accompanied by a total change in the form or habit of the tree, or 
even 10 its size and the effect of its foliage in the landacape,—Y¥, 


The Hzmouth Variety of Magnolia grandifora.— 
With reference to the remarks of “J. C. b.* {p. 240) ag to the aupe. 
rierity of this variety, I may mention that any one not practically 
acquainted with the two kinds may easily distingnish them by look. 
ing at the under sides of the leaves, which im the ordinary form are 
green, but in the Exmouth or free-flowermg sort are quite cinnamon: 





-eoloured, J-have no doubt that intending planters may procure the 


true yarlety in any good nursery, and, although dearer than M, 
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# -andiflora, it ia well worth the extra outlay. As regards the time 
of planting most ourserymen keep a large stock in pots, and being 
full of roots they may safely be planted out at any time.—J. Groom. 


Weeping Birch,—aA striking illustration of the habits of 
plants and trees to nen themselves to particular circumstances ia 
afforded by a Weeping Birch here, planted on a point close to the 
water’s edge, Thus situated it is thriving in the most lnxuriant 
manner, anu its roots are really growing into the water in maases, 
and apparently quite at home.—T. Ssrru, Newry, 


influence of the Scion on the Stock.—Whilst visiting 
the Anmer nurseries, Edgware, lately, my attention was directed to 
some Laburnums that had been orafted last spring with the Golden 
variety ; the scions had made a fair starf, but the severe winter was 
toa wach for them ; although it bad not injured the steck it had 
completely killed the scions. This summer’s growth of the stock, 
however, shows fohage tinged similar to that of the seion pre- 
viously grafted on it, The shoots exhibiting this golden appearance 
start from below the scar leit by the graft. At firat sight I thought 
it was only weakness, but the vigorous growth of all the trees (seven 
or eight in number) shewing this peculiarity was entirely opposed to 
this concluaiou.— Jon W,ODELL, Phe Garidens, Barrow Point, Pinner. 

Cytisus villosus.— A large apectmen of this fabout 4 ft. 
high}, quite unprotected, has surviverl the last winter safe and sound, 
and has produced a cloriongs mass of golden-yellow blossoms, A 
peculiarity belonging to this species is its habit of flowering ina small 
state ; aome seedlings here, not much more than a year old, are bloom- 
ing as freely as old plants,—T. Saito, Merry, 





THE LIBRARY, 
THE HEREFORDSHIRE POMON A.*—Parr IT. 


THe second part of this, in all respects, valuable work on fruits is 
now before us. It containg beantifully-coloured figures and wood- 
cut outlines of forty-one different kms of fruit, Amongst intro- 
ductory aa are ‘* Macdern Apple Lore,” and *‘ A Sketch of the 
Life of Lord Seudamore,” by Dr. Bull; alsoa paper *‘On the Cordon 
System of Growing Peara,” by Sir Henry E. C, Scudamore Stanhope, 
Bart., with a representation of the Cordon Pear wall at Holme 
Lacy, Tis part also contains the following representations of fruit, 
VIZ, 1 

Blenheim Oranse 
Gloria Afaceri 

Pott's Seedling 
Tower of Glamis 
Winter Hawthornden 
Nelson Codlin 


Winker Pearman 

Flie followine Pears : 
Wilbiame’s Bon Chrétien 
Trerelle or Froat Fear 
Louise Bonne of Jorecy 
Beurré A’ Armanlis 


Black Foxwhelp 
Bymock Rel 
Aunt's Red 
White Aust 
Sain's Crals 
Sach Apple 


Alexander Flemish Beawby Red Streak 
Cox's Pomona Bourre Harily Cherry Norman 
Cellini Deoyeumeé di Comtce Bed Sova 


Beauty of Kent 
Herefordshire Feast 
Bearlet Pearmain 
Adages Pearmain 
Lamb Abbey Pearmain 
ALliniiicton’s Pearuain 


Titmaston Duchess White Norman 
Anil the folowing Ciler Strawherry Norman 
Aviles Handsome Nowmman 
FRefdvenated Foxwhelp = Black Noriuan 
Bastard Foxwhelp Pym Sq; 
Red Voxwlielp 
The following extract will give an idea of the way in which the 
matter relating to the fruits feured is arranged : 
“).—WILLIAMS’S BON CHRETIEN. 
[Syx.: Wheelers; Bartlett; De Laveult ; Williams's] 
“Tn Amitermis vale, the Sabine ligors 
Added Gou-crthiens to their former abores," 
(fnpin, * Phe Orchard,” translated by Gardener} 

“ This highty-esteemed Pear was raised a short time previons $9 
1770, by a person of the name of Wheeler, a sehoolmaster at Alder 
maston, in Berkshive ; from him it was obtained by Mr. Williams, 
the nursergman at Turnham Green, Middlesex, and being by him 
frst ¢cistriboterc, it received the name it now bears, Jn 1799 it wag 
introduced to America by Mr, Enoch Bartlett, of Dorchester, near 
Boston, through whom it became generally distributed, and has ever 
since been known there bythe name of the Bartlett Pear, It attains the 
highest perfection in America, and 1s esteemed as the finest and best 
keeping Pear of its season. [thas even been brought back to England 
with ifs new namie. 

* Description. —Fruit, large, obtuse-pyziform, irregular, and bossed 
in its outline. Skin, smooth, at first pale green, changing as it ripens 
to clear yellow, and tinged with streaks of red next the sun. Eye, 
open, set in a very shallow depression, but more penerally even with 
the aurface. Stalk, am ioch long, stout and fleshy, and iuserted 
inashallow cavity, Flesh, white, fine-grained, tender, buttery, 
and melting, with a rich, aweet, and delicious flavour and powerful 
Mushy arora. 


* Lomloon: David Bozus. Hereford : Jakenun & Carver, 


_ but if is a paler and oe green. 


‘“* An excellent autumn dessert Pear + im season in Auguat and Sep- 
tember. The tree is healthy and vigorous, but not a regular and 
abundant bearer, It sueceeds beat as a pyramid or standard on the 
Pear and Quince Stock, when the fruit is much better favoured, 
though not so large as when grown ona wall. The fruit shonld be 
gathered before it is ripe, at utervals of a few days, that they may 
not all ripen together—for when ripe, it soon becomes mealy and 
decays. Its cultivation by the London market gardeners has become 
more limited than it was, 1m consequence of its tckleneas in bearing. 

“An excellent coloured representation ig given of this Pear in the 
‘ Transactions of the Royal Horticultural Society’ (London), Vol. 
LL, p. 250, where, and in Vol, ILL, p. 357, its history and deacrip- 
tion are given,” H, 


EUROPEAN FERNS. 


Messrs. Casseiu, Perrer, & Garvin have just issued the first part 
of this new addition to our works on Ferns. The design of the pub- 
lisher is to supply a complete account of all the indigenous Ferns of 
Europe, faeluding their local distribution, and directions for their 
etlture, In the introduction the author gives a brief survey of Ferns 
in general, showing their connection with the flower forma of vege- 
table life, and their position in the vegetable kingdom. Then follows 
a description of fle various organa of Ferns, a part of the work which 
is treated with much clearness, so much so that with such ald even 
the moderately inforined may be able to distinguish a Fern from ail 
other plants of similar appearance, Accompanying this firat part is 
a coloured plate giving a tolerably good representation of the Ostrich 
Fern, which according to our author is the largest and handsomest 
of the Ferns of Murope. This is only partly true. Jt may fairly 
claim to be the handsomesé, but itis not the largest, if we take into 
eomparison the Royal Fern and the common Brake. The characters 
are written in a eos oa atyle, and deal with both the super- 
ficial aspects of the plant and ifs anatomical structure. The 
following extract will give the reader some idea of the plan adopted 
by the author :— 

‘'Onociea Struthiopteris, Hotfm,—This is the largest and 
handsomest of the Ferns of Europe, and, indeed, has some preten- 
sions to be considered a tree Fern. This results from the caudex 
forming an upright thick trunk, which, however, never attams to 
any height, reaching at most to three-quarters of afoot: still, in 
nature aud construction 1% ts precisely hike the large stems of the tree 
Ferns of tropical and sub-tropical countries. From heneath the 
surtace of the ground the caudex gives off stolons, which run for 
7 it. or & ft, and propagate the plant. The fronds are of two kinda— 
harren and fertile, the latter bearing the sori1. The Darren fronds 
are very numerous, and form a magnificent vase-shaped crown of 
foliage of very regular arrangement, They are of large size, some- 
times attaining a length of as much as 5 ft., though usually about 
3 ft., and are elegantly curved outwards. The petiole is short, and 
is dilated at the base, where it joius the stem, and there covered 
with nearly black scales, which are not torn or Iacerated ; on section, 
the petiole presents two oblong curved vascular bundles. The 
general form of the frond is broadly oblong, gradually diminishing in 
width at the base, and abruptly narrowed at the apex ; it 1s divided 
into very numerous pinne. These are all sessile; the lower ones 
are small and distant, usually turned downwards, and at the very 
base of the petiole become brown and scale-hke; the mam pinnz 
are ¢in, or bin. long, narrow, slightly curved towarda the apex of 
the frond, and tapering te the point; they are very numerous, and 
vary considerably in proximity te one another, betng usually just in 
contact but not unfrequently so closely placed that they overlap. 
Fach pinna is simply cut into numerous, a a ablong, blunt seg- 
ments, which are not again divided or toothed, The seneral appear- 
anee of the whole frond is not unlike that of the common Male Fern, 
The venation of the segments 
of the pinna ia remarkable in being quite simple, not forked or 
reticulated.” 

Ne mention ismade of the deciduous character of the plant, a 
point of much importance from a cultural point of view. The notes 
regarding the plant’s history, the derivation of the name, and the 
remarks on culture, will give additional interest to thea work, 

C. M. 


Burnham Beeches,* ‘remnants of the sylvan past,” and 
lately bought by the Corporation of London for the people, have been 
made the subject of a amali yolume by Mr. F.G. Heath, Woodeuts 
illustrating the spring, summer, autumn, and winter aspects of the 
Beeches are otven, and the letterpress is full of interesting facta con- 
cerning them and Stoke Poses Church and graveyard, the last the 


' testing place of the poct Gray. 





+ Burnham Beaches.” London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivlocton. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEE. 


New Pontederia.—The beantiful new aquatic in the Royal 
Botanic Society's Garden in Regent’s Park, to which we made allu- 
s10n some time ago, still continues to flower and grow so rapidly that 
at now covers half of the Victoria Regia tank. Tha flowers are also 
very freely produced, as many aa fifty spikes having already ap- 
peared, The blossoms, though they possess exquisite beanty, unfor- 
tunately last in perfection but a day, acircumstance which somewhat 
detracts from its merita, Ii agrees with a specimen in the Kew 
Herhbarinin, the name of which haa not yet been published, 


_ The True Linden’s Tillandsia (T. Lindeni vera}.—There 
13 Low 11 flower at the Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Holloway, 
the true and very scarce T, Lindeni, which is a superb plant for 
Atove decoration, Jt ia, in point of beauty, much superior to the 
kind generally grown under that name, and of which a coloured illus- 
tration was given at p. 466, Vol, &. of Tue Gagpen. The foliage and 
habit of growth, however, are so similar that they are not easily 
distinguished when notin flower, as both have the leaves arranged 
11 a tufted rosette-lhke manner and each leaf 1s conspicuously ribbed, 
deeply channelled, and has a gracefully curved habit. The flower 
stems of the true 1. Lindeni are somewhat shorterand the flattened 
inHorescence is considerably broader. The membranous closely ap- 
pressed bracts are of a rosy pink colour and form an almost oval 
expansion 4in. long, whereas io the commoner kind the flattened 
portion is longer, uarrower, the scales larger, more loosely ar- 
ranged, and of a greenish hue. The flowers of both kiods are borne 
in much the same manner, and are nearly identical in colour, the true 
che perhaps being a shade or so darker in tint. Two such distinct 

lauts certainly ought to receive separate specific names, though T. 
Lincdeni is said to be a very variable plant. Mr, Williains’s plant 
was deservedly awarded a frat-class certificate at South Kensington 
ou Tuesday last. 


aygopetalum Wendlandi.— This rare Orchid is now in 
flower in Messrs, Veitch’s collection, Though not so showy as many 
of the terrestrial kinds if is a desirable sort to have in a collection on 
account of the delicious perfume emitted by the flowers, which are 
of a ee ‘Olive green, with a vather broad lip of a pale purple, bor- 
dered with white, and much crisped at the margin, Itisa native of 
Costa Rica, 


Lapageria rosea superba.—aA fins plant of this beautiful 
variety planted against the back wall of an unheated frame is now 
an object of much attraction in Mr, Parker's nursery at Tooting, It 
has been doubted whether there exist any distinct varieties of this 
plant in cultivation, it being thought that any variation in the size or 
colour of the flower from those of the type is entirely due te culture, 
Whether this is so or not 1t is difficult to ascertain, but the example 
in question is decidedly superior in point of size and richness of 
colour to those of the ordinary form. Its superior beauty may cer- 
tatnly in this instance be owing to good culture, combined with a 
cool, motst, and somewhat shaded position, and it admirably exem- 
piiies how the plant may be grown in an ordinary frame without. the 
aid of artificial heat, 


Dahlias at Sweuley.—-Mr. Cannell has now in flower in his 
nursery, besides a large collection of Dabhas of the ordinary florists’ 
type, some remarkable Kinds, which from their pure and simple 
beauty win nuinerous admirers. ‘These are the original types from 
which have sprung the hosts of garden varieties. They include such 
species as D. Cervantes: and D, coccinea, with brilliant orange-scarlet 
flowers and yellow centres ; D, Intea and Paragon, probably forms of 
D, variabilis, the former with pure yellow ray florets, the latter 
with the onter florets of a rich Plum eolour, edged with red, as well 
aga yellow centre; D. glabrata, a dwarf and trailing kind with 
rather sinali flowers, but of a pleasing soft mauve tint. DD, Yuasiczi, 
however, is the most interesting of all, as it shows an intermediate 
stage, as if were, between the original types and the perfect forist's 
flower. It has been aptly named the Cactus-flowering Dahlia, for 
there 1s nothme which it so much resembles as some of the enmmon 
kinds of Cereus, except it be those of the Carolina Allspice Tree (Caly- 
canthus flovicdus}, as all the central florets are transformed into the 
atrap-shaned kind, and are arranged not at all symmetrically. The 
colour is brilliant deep scarlet, wluch contrasts charmingly with the 
ileep green foliage. The green-flowered kind, TD. viridiflora, is a 
singular monstrosity not often met with, It is interesting, as It 
illustrates well the intimate connection between foliar aucl fioral 
organs.—W. G. 


Williams's Kidney Bean,—In an extensive trial of French 
‘Beans in the remarkably well-managed kitchen gardens at Penrhyn 
Castle, Mr. Speed found this to be the earliest and the hardiest. The 
fact is worth noting In connection with a vegetable where hardiness 
and earliness are so creat a cain. —V. 
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Yuccas in the Carse of Gowrie.—In the gardena of Bir 
P, M. Thriepland, Bart., Fingask Castle, Carse of Gowre, Perth- 
shire, thirteen planta of Yucea gloriosa are now in flower, the flower 
spikes ranging from 7 ft, to 10 ft. in height, Yucea flamentosa 
and flaccida are alao in flower in the same garden; one plant of the 
former bears five apikes of blossom, and the whole presents a very 
fine appearance,—-BrTa. 


Aspen Leaves in Autumn,.—I never anywhere saw trees 
more heauttfulin colour than some groups of the Aspen by a roadside 
in lreland in the middle of September (16th), the stems of the trees 
being clothed with small-leaved Ivy, and the leaves afine deep claret 
red, The distant effect was very brilliant. It is notonly American 
trees that are remarkable for their colour in auntumn.—Y. 


Statice tatarica atro-sanguines.—Most of the hardy 
kinds of Sea Lavenclera are very desirable rockery or border flowers, 
and this 18 one of the best, as itis dwarf in habit and produces a 
profusion of its repeatedly-forked panicles, on which are arranged 
small red flowers surrounded by a cup-like, dry, membranova calyx, 
which, being white, forma a good contrast with the red fowers. The 
variety atro-sanguinea differs from the orginal in ita flowers being of 
a deep blood red. It now forms a conspicuous ornament on the 
rockery im Mr. Stevena’s garden at Byttleet. 


Loasa yolcanica.—This pretty species is now an object of 
much beauty mm Mr. Joad’s garden at Wimbledon, where it is grow- 
ing ina cool airy house cleyoted entirely to similar half-hardy sab- 
jecta, and where it flourishes with unusual vigour, having stems 
from 3 ft. tod it. high, and produens 1s oe wlite blossoms in 
profusion. The singular markings of the flower of this plant were 
illustrated by an engraving in TOE GAEDEN last year (p. 281, 
Vol, AIV.). L. iateritia ts another handsome kind with curiously- 
shaped flowers of a brick-red colour, dir. Joad has it crowing against 
an outside wall, 


Gladiolus Saundersi,—In several hardy plant collections 
this beautiful South African Gladiolus forms a most attractive fea- 
ture, but it does not appear to be generally grown, though it is 
pericetly hardy and of very easy culture, only requiring to be planted 
in a sunny position in a light rich soil. G, purpureo-auratus ig 
another very desirable species, though not so showy as the last, the 
flowers being of a creamy-white heavily blotched with vinous purple 
on the lower divisions. It is also a native of the Cape. 


Ceanothus Arnoldi.— This is one of the finest of showy 
Worth Ainerican shrubs, and it is rendered all the more desirable hy 
its flowering during the autumn, when the beauty of the other 
kinds is for the most part over. It hears long loose clusters of deep 
bine flowers, which last for a considerable time in perfection in a 
eut state, and it is therefore well adapted for cutting, and the list of 
blue dowered plants adapted for such purposes at this season ia by 
no means long, It is quite hardy when planted against a wall in 
the Misses Christy's garden at Coombe Bank, Kingston Hill. 


Liisianthus Russellianus.—In Mr. Josad’s garden at 
Wimbledon we met with this oft-fashioned plant the other day in 
flower. The singular beauty of its large cup-shaped blossoms at once 
suggests the question—Why is if not more generally prown? Its 
being reputedly difficult to manage is probably the reason, but it 
certainly well repays any amount of care that may be bestowed upen 
it. This and other beautiful Gentianworts were years aco amongst 
the most esteemed of garden favourites, and even uow few planta can 
surpass them in point of beauty. 


Pratia angulata.—tThis elegant trailing New Zealand plant 
forms a pretty object just now In Messrs, Veiteh's nursery at Coombe 
Wood, where itis allowed to trail over half-buried stones, Masses 
of it growing im this way are studded with white fowera similar to 
those of the ordinary white bedding Lobelias, and Iaterin the season 
these will be succeeded by purple fleshy fruits, cach about the size 
of large peas, rendering the plant an object of attraction for many 
weeks together. It is perfectly hardy and is 4 capital plant for 
reckwork. Itis by no means new, thongh it may be better known 
by rts synonyms Lobelia littoralis, L. ilicifelia, or Pratia littoralis, 


Limnocharis Humboldti.—tThis pretty aquatic plant, which 
is seldom seen outside of a stove or greenhouse, steceeda admira- 
bly in the open air during summer at Tottenham, where it is 
now finely in flower, Its deHeate pale yellow sauccr-shaped blos- 
soms have a very pretty appearance floahog on the surface of the 
water truxed with ita own and other foliage. It aleo vrows and 
Howers profuzely out of doors in a heated pond in Mr, Beaufoy’s 
gardeu in Lambeth, 


Late Gooseberries.—Goaid late Ganseberries are as welcome 
to inany as Grapes, and | noticed lately in Penrhyn Castic Gardens 
a simple and excellent way of keeping them, which ma; be worth 
recording, A square of Warrington is covered with common actting 
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just a httle higher than the head, so that one may walk abott inside 
with ease ; the netting is supported on rough upvights and laths 
across the whale very simply made, Where the net usually touches 
tie ground—the weak place the birds so soon find ont—is male quite 
aufe io this case by a strip of close wire netting about 15 in. high 
ran allround, Nota bird ean getin. Thisis a better and much 
simpler plan then that of the border and wall covered with wire 
netting sometimes seen. 


Gunnera manicata and G. scabra,—The fruiting spikes 
and leaves of these noble plants shown by Mr, Green at South Ken- 
sington on Tuesday last, from Sir G, Macleay’s garden at Pendell 
Court, conclusively established their distinctive characters beyond 
doubt even to those who have hitherto considered the two species 
synonymous. The much longer spikes aud amall flexible spikelets, 
combined with the decidedly reniform leaf, of G, manicata are er- 
tarely clistinct from the much shorter spike and short, stiff spikelets 
of G. seahra, the better known kind. On account of the large size 
ef ite [uliage the former ia the mere ornamental of the two, though 


G. senbra makes fine apecimens, as may be seen by the superb example 
at Kew, 


Seeding Beronias.—Amongst new unnamed varieties of 
Beronta now flowermmg in My. Cannell’s nursery at Swanley, 
is a seedling from L. Peareci, to which mm manner of: growth it 
hears a strong resemblance. It 1g, however, in all respecte n- 
finitely superior to that kind, the fohage attaming more noble pre- 
portions, being at the same time more richly and distinctly marked. 
The flowera are large, much larger than those of B, Pearcei, and of 
a rich orange yellow, contrasting finely with the deep rich hue of 
the foliage. Itis altocether a striking novelty, and one that will 
undoubtedly be welcomed hy the horticultural public. As seen 
growing af Swanley 1b gives to all other kinds an admirable and 
most effective contrast.—J. C. 


Hail Storm Relief Fund.—The amount received or promised 
up to September Sth in al of those who sustamed losses by the 


hail storm which occurred on the morning of August 3rd is £498 
13a. 10d. 





The Manetti Rose amongst Evergreens.—Allusion 
his alrendly been made in Tut Ganpes to the desirability of relicy- 
Ing masses of evergreen shrubs of their monotony by planting 
amongst them flowering plants chosen for their suitability for the 
paspeee One of the very beet subjcets for naturalising amongst 

wegrowing shrabs would be the Manett: Rose, Its vigorous, 
robust nature enables 1} te grow strongly amongst evergreens; 
indeed, it really appears to be quite at home in such situations, 
The dowers, though not large, are produced in great profusion, and 
are of a pleasing colour, forming a charming relief to the deep 
green foliage of the Rhododendron and Laurel, The idea of plant- 
ing this Rose amongst evergreen shrubs hag been suggested to me 
by seemg a large bush thus situated in Mr, Stevens’s garden at 
Byfleet, and the effect was so good that I consider it worth record- 
ing. Most of your reaclers will have observed the charming effect 
produced by the common Brier m the lanes and hedgerows when 
Burmounting the surrounding vegetation; it crowns 1¢ with irre- 
gular festoone aud masses of bloom. Some auch effect might he 
eagily produced in our shralsberies, in the wild garden, or even amongst 
the clumps of cvererecns which are to be found in the near vicinity 
ot the dwellioe, and which often sadly uecd that something should be 
introduced amongst them to relicvs them of their sameness and 
formality.—JoHS CORSIMILL. 


Alternantheras.—Where carpet gardening is carried on, the 
bright colouring of Alternanthlerag ig indispensable, but the past 
seasou lias becn moat disastroustethem. As a rule, mstead of filling 
up the smal space allotted to them, they have dwindled away, and 
lack the brilliant colouring for which, whenin a flourishing condition, 

‘they are prized. The only resource left is te lift them at once, and 
plant them in shallow boxes for providing cuttings next spring. They 
should be set in «1 frame or cool house at first, and when established 
Temoved to shelves near the glass, where a growing temperature is 
mintanel, and if planted a littl: deeper in the soil, when lifted 
they will be found furnished with reots on each stem, and may be 
divided in spring, so as to form a large supe y with a minimum of 
lubour as regardy propagation, as the smallest reoted pieces make 
excellent plants in a very short period,—J, Groom. 


Ptelea trifoliata aurea.—Anything that in this raimy, sun- 
less aeagon gives brightness and life to ornamental grounds should be 
brought prominently into notice, Trees of this arc here in the 
highest degree ornamental, being so beautifully golden aa to be con- 
spicvious even from long distances off. The foliage is ample and the 
growth free, properties which planters should not overlook.—T. 
SMITH, Newry, 


THE INDOOR GARDEN. 
PITCHER PLANTS (NEPENTHES). 


WHen first the handsomely marked Bornean. species of ‘these 
singular plants became sufficiently plentiful to be procurable, many 
people. who had the convenience of a steve attempted. their cultiva- 
tion, bufin more eases than otherwise with indifferent success, no 
doubt through comparatively little hemg known of the course of 
treatment which they require. A knowledge of the temperature and 
humidity. of the atinosphere from whence they came was enough te 
point conclusively to the fact that without the means of, at all times 
in the year, being able ta accommodate them with as much heat as 
most hot-region plants require, it is of little use attempting to crow 
them, as thongh they may be kept alive with less than this, they 
Will never acquire the strength necessary to produce their enricus 

itcher-like leaves in the manner required, and without this there is 
ttle interest attached to them, Amother amd frequent reason 
through which the plants failed to form pitehers more than very 
sparingly, even when they crew in other ways freely, was ertler too 
much shading, or what amounts to much the same thing, being too 
farfrom the glass. For with only one exception, and that N. lanata, 
amongst all [ have grown, I have found that if their heads are 
kept within a few imches of the glass they succeed beat, having 
strength and vigour in both root and top growth not attamable by 
any other means; ancl, as might naturally be supposed, they acquire 
a higher degree of colour when kept up close to the rool. Another 
matter of more impertance with these plants than any others in eul- 
tivation, is never to injure the roots in potting, for if this should 
occur to an extent that would scarcely have any perceptible effect 
upon most things, it will in all probability cause theiy death, or 
bring about a condition lithe better than actual loss, IT may here 
remark for the benefit of those who have not had any experience at. 
all with them, thattheir roots are sa fragile and dead looking, ever 
when the plants arc in every. way healthy, that Lhave known them 
ali pulled off under the impression that they were dead. ‘They 
ara very spare rootera, needing much less room than most 
things, and when repotting becomes requisite, there must be 
no attempt at shaking any of the old sal away. Conse- 
quently from the first if jis necessary that the material should be 
such ag is least likely to get inte a decomposed state, for when it ts 
close and soapy the roots cannot live in it, and from the large amount 
of water they always want itis liable to become sour, as when in 
active growth they need watering freely every day, and during the 
winter must be kept much more moist than the generality of plants. 
Tt will take, even tnder the most successful course of treatment, 
four or five years from the time of a young plant being first well 
rooted to its arriving at.a size that will exhibit the inll development 
of which itis capable; for, not until it has been twice headed back, 


and has again got furnished with from four fo six shoots, each bear- 


ing their full complement of pitchers, has all that is desirable been 
attained ; consequently it will be easily understood that the best and 
inost lasting material that it is possible to ind wherem to grow the 
plants will get so completely decomposed through the necessity of its 
being kept all but saturated with water, that it becomes lke soft 
putty, in which condition the roots cannot exist; and, as already 
stated, they are so brittle that the old material cannot be got away 
in the ordinary manner, but can be effected by means of a pailful of 
tepid water in which to plunge the ball with both hands under 1, 
carefully moving the fingera so as to remove the exhansted matter. 
With a little time and patience in this way the roots can be wholly 
preserved in a perfectly clean state ready for transferring to a fresh 
pot with new soil; but on no account should there he any attempt 
at opening them out, as this will most likely end m their bemg much 
injured. The best kinds, such as N. sanguinea, N. Rafflesiana, and 
WN, lanata, are more tender-rooted than the commoner species, About 
the end of February or March is the most suitable Hime in the 
year for either shifting on into larger pots those young and medium- 
sized plants that want more root-room ; or for washing ont, as above 
described, any older examplés that need all new material. 


' Pots Pope so large as would be required for the 


generality of planta would not do for Nepenthes, as if too 
ereat a body of soil is present it directly seta sour. The largest 
specimens [ ever lad were grown in pots not more than 10 im. or 
12tm.in diameter, The manner these plants are often allawed to 
run up straggling to a considerable height on a rafter or pillar 
is not the way for seeing them to the most advantage, as when the 
shoots of the hest sorts have attained 4 ft. or 5 ft. in height, with 
dome rauch Jess than this, the pitehers assume a character which is 
understood amongst growers as run-out; that is, they come devoid of 


_ their wing-like appendages and are very different in form from those 


which are produced by the leaves on the stems before they get such 
aheight. ‘Che best position for ther is hnug up to the ridge of a 
span-reofed house standing ends north and south with their shoots 
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within 1 ft. or s0 of the glass, lowering the pots as the tops advance 
with a thin shade when the sun comes on them, but none at other 
times. If suspended alike up to the roof im a hip-roofed or lean-to 
atructure facing south they will require a thicker shade in bright 
weather, but this will be easily seen, as if they get too much sun the 
leaves will assume a deep crimson colour instead of being green 
‘tinged or mottled with red, which letter is an evidence of the robust 
health essential to the full development of the pitchers that should 
be produced at the extremity of every leaf, When all the cultural 
conditions requisite for their well-being are present, even the leaves 
of N. Rafilesiana, and others of like habit, that are made slowly 
through the auturon and winter will, in the spring, when more heat 
1d present, open the small pitchers formed during the dull season. I 
have been particular in describing somewhat in detail the appearance 
and necessary condition of the roots of the planta, as also the position 
in the house they require to be grown In, as well as their disposition 
to pitcher freely, for the presenee of thease in a large ancl highly 
coloured state is the certain test of the plants having all they 
want; in this condition, thus suspended where an opportunity 





Repenthes Rafflesiana as a basket plant, 


exists of exhibiting to the full their most singular beanty and grace. 
ful habit, I think it will be admitted that there are none in 
the whole range of cultivated plants more generally interesting or 
more deserving of a place. For the help of those who feel inclined 
to grow them afew hints as to the temperature, air, and moisture 
requisite may be of use. The conditions necessary to stow Cucum- 
bers well in the winter, viz., beat, bomidity in the atmosphere, and 
very itthe direct admission of air, will be found such as to well suit 
Nepenthes; at the same time they will bear as much leat as any 
plants in existence. The air of the house must never be allowed 
to get dry, and.for some twelve weeks in winter they will need no 
shacle nor any air more than reaches them through the laps of the 
glass and other similar places of ingress, ‘They should at this 
season be watered at the root every other day, with a springing 
overhead through the spring and summer; water at the root an 

syringe every day, keeping them as warm day and night as the 
means at command will permit of, but uot cooler than Cucumbers 
want to support free growth and continuous bearing, with less ex- 
ternal air admitted directly upon them in the summer than Cucum- 
bers will de with, and shada as already spoken of, A warm, mois- 
ture-laden atmosphere inust always be present, and plenty of tepid 


water to the roots is indispensable to their healthy existence, This 
obviously renders an abundance of drainage in the pots necesaary. 
So far as ingects go, the continuous use of the syringe keeps. downall 
but brown seale, which, if it happens to get upon them, must be got 
rid of by sponging with clean water. They are too soft in texture 
for the use of any insecticide to he safe, The best kinds are— 

WN. Rafflesiana.—Large, handsome pitchers, fask shaped and 
deeply spotted with dark brown ; wings prominent and crested ; the 
lid broad and ample, This, for its fine effeet and general good 
qualities, has not yet been equalled. I have had it with pitchers 
that held over a pint fairly measured, 

N. Hookeri.—Nearly allied to the ahove, A compact-growing, 
smaller-pitchered species, similarly marked. 

N, sanguinea,—aA very stout-growing, long and large-pitchered 
Bpecies, with intense sangmine colour in the upper portion of the 
pitchers; the wings ave narrow; the lid erect and small, Very 
scarce and high-prieed, and likely to remain se. 

WNW. Janata.—Ancther very stout-growing species of a remark- 
ably pale yellowish-oreen shade : the pitchers, tinged with red, are 
large, long, and prominently furnished with hair-lke appendages. 
Thia kind I have found does better hung a little further from the 
glass and shaded a little thicker than some of the others. In rarity 
anc price it is similar to the last named. 

N. armpullacea picta.A stout, emall-growing species, with 
prettily spotted pitchers, produced not ouly singly from the extreml- 
tics of the leaves, but in clusters from the stem. 

N. Sedeni,—A very pretty small-srowing hybrid, with long 
pitchers, dilated at the hase and thickly spotted with red. 

W. hybrida maculata. — Another smallish grower, with 
longish cylindrical, deeply streaked or spotted pritchers with erbated 
wings. There ls one peculiarity in both this and the last mentioned 
Eind ; that is in the pitchers coming almost wholly yreen and devotd 
of colour when the shoots atiain abore a certain height, 

N, Dominiana,—Another fine, free-crowing hybrid, raised like 
BO Toany others at Alessrs. Velich’s, with good-sized, handsome, 
highiy-marked pitchers. 

W. Gourti.-—Also a hybrid of Messrs. Vertch’s, a very distinct 
and handsome dwarf variety, having large, deeply-crimsen, apotted, 
flask-shaped pitchers, 

N. distillatoria,— A well-known, stout-growing kind, that 
prodnees its long green pttchers freely. There are several other 
species ; but whether ina living state in Enrope, fam uot certain. 
Amongst them Js the Rajah, an ummensec kind, represented to bear 

lichera az large again as any yetin cultivation. When this makes 
1tg appearance uo doubt it will produce a sensation. 


It ig a healthy sign of improved taste in horticulture to see heanty 
and singularity of form being appreciated as much as colour alone. 
That this is 0, is evident from the increased sale for such plants as 
Nepenthes, the cultivators of which through the kingdom at one 
time ight be counted on the fingers ; butaow those who grow them 
ior sale have to propagate them by thousands to supply the demand. 

The accompanying illustration represents a vigorous young plant 
of N. Raftesiana, such as under good cultivation may be had at the 
end of the first year’s growth, besiuning with an ordinary “ trade” 
sized plant, T, Bases. 


PROPAGATION OF LAPAGERTAS, 


Bir, Barnes's remarks on this subject (p. 248) staplv amount te this, 
that never having himself grown or seen Lapaperias of the size and age 
described by me, as he confesses, he coneludes that they cannot be 
preduced; therefore, anything anybody may assert to the contrary 
must be wrong, Hortteulinre is not however bounded by the expe- 
rience of any single individual, aud assuredly not so in the present 
ease, as L amahle to prove. The plants which I described I saw 
aud took note of on the spot, and I had before seen them on several 
oecasions, from the time when they were Inyered till I wrote about 
them, The plants referred to by meas beme layered last antiumn 
twelvemonth [am personally sure about, but when in the nursery 
[ asked if they were the previous year’s plants, simply to make sure, 
ag they had been moved out of the propagating house since I had 
seen them before to make room for this year’s stock. But this is 
mot all. I have a plant of white Lapageria im the gardens here 
which I procured from Handsworth last autumn as scon as It was 
lifted out of the propagating bed, where it was Jayerecl im the 
autumn of 1877, or less than two years ago. This plant I have had 
uncoiled to-day aod counted the shoots, of which there are twelve, 
exclusive of astrong sucker pushing above the soil and a number of 
‘leads ” some inches in length. The longest oi these shoots 1s about 
11 ft, in length, other three are nof much less, and a few only are 
under 2it, Six of the above number proceed direct from the stool 
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at the hottom, one about 2 in, above that, and the remainder from 
breaks higher up. This plant was not in existence in 1577, and this 
T assert on my own knowledge and responsibility, and the same can 
be amply verified ii needful, Ihave been particular in stating the 
number of shoots, &¢., aa in a former communication Mr. Baines 
speaks of annual shoots, a term which Ido not altogether compre- 
hend. Ina Lapageria, a3 in a Peach or a Vine, &c., [ call a shoot a 
“*shoot ”’ whether it proceeds from the root or from a break on an- 
other branch, and I expect the general reader apprehends me in this 
sense, <All help to extend the plant, and the subject under discns- 
sion is the getting up of Lapagerias quickly. Any method which ac- 
complishes that is, [ take it for granted, the best, I hope that Mr, 
Baines is therefore under ne doubts now about my meaning, I can 
adid no more. So far as Iam aware Mr, Baines himself is the only 
one who still continues to treat Lapagerias wpon the old methed of 
propagating them from cuttings and eyes. J. W. 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


Tuberous Begonias as Basket Plante.—We find these 
Begonias to answer admirably when grown in hanging baskets ; in 
Tact, with us they both grow and bloom much more ireely than when 
grown in pots. This is doubtless caused by the roots not being so 
inuch confined as in pots. The way in which we wse them is as 
centre plants in the basket, employing some other plant toa cover the 
outer surface. One basket planted In that way with a seedling 
variety very much hke Vesnvins has seventy flowers now open, and 
the onter surface 1s covered with a dense mass of VFlarrison’s Musk, 
whichisalsoin full bloom. The pale yellow flowersof the Musk,and the 
scarlet blossoms of the Beronia produce a striking effect, We find it 
necessary to use baskets of a considerable size: ours are of a semi- 
circular shape, made of thin wire, and are about 11 in. in diameter 
at the top, and iin, in depth at the centre, The compost which 


we use is a mixture of equal parts loam, leaf soil, and fibrous peat,— 
H. J. G. 


Draining Pots.—Judging from the elaborate directions for this 
operation which are usually given im extexgso every time that the 
culture of pot plants is alluded to, one is led to think that some 
difficulty is found in doing it so aa to completely guard against stop- 
page more or less complete. J am tempted, therefore, to submit for 
the consicleration of move experienced gardencrs than myself a plan 
which I have never onee found to fail during the last three years, 
and which, moreover, is very expeditious and easy, It is to put one 
syock over the hole and then an ineh more or Jess of Cocoa-nut fibre 


refuse. You can no more choke this than you could a sponge,— 
“4 
uo. TH. iG 


Disa grandifiora,—lIreland would seem to be pre-eminently 
the equntry euitalie for the culture of this superbly beautiful terres- 
trial Orehid, JT well remernher the examples of good culture srown 
by Mr. HE, Culley, the gardener at Ferniehurst, and Sir William 
Marriot had im his garden at Down House, Blandford, numerous 
three-flowered atems, the individual flowers on which I never yet 
have seen surpassed in size and vivid colouring, An eight-flowered 
spike of the superba variety is well represented in Warner's ‘' Select 

rebids,” butitis very rare te see all the blossoms on these many- 
flowered spikes in the same fresh and perfect condition as is there 
shown. Jthink Mr, F. W. Moore may fairly throw down the 
gauntlet to Knylish growera with his nine-flowered spike, A weelk 
or two ago a private grower, near Purdysburn, Belfast, advertised two 
specimen plants for sale ‘‘ one having twenty-one flower-spikes, the 
other sixteen flower-apikes, with from five to eight flowera on aspike, 
¢lean and healthy planta,” Ina London nursery 1 recently saw a 
large pan of this plant bearing over twenty spikes, but I am afraid 
that but few of these woul! produce five, let alone eizhi flowers, I 
saw the Glasnevin plants this season, and very fresh and healthy 
they were, with their great stout spikes leaning towards the sun in 
a way which recalled to mid the late Dr. Harvey's deseription 
of how this plant on Table Mountain grows beside a stream, its 
leaves bemg overshadowed by the foliage of Restias, but the flawer- 
spikes shoot up through the screen and bathe m the sunshine above, 
One of the most distinct in colour of all Disas ig D. Barrell, an 
orange-scarlet form introduced by Mr. Buil a few years ago. If 
many-flowered spikes are desired then the superba variety must be 
obtained, for therearesometwoand three flowered varieties of the ordi- 
nary type which no amount of care andl culture will canse fo produce 
more than three flowers on a spike. In conclusion lef me draw the 
attention of Orchid-loving amateurs to Disa macrantha, whieh bears 
flowera as large or larger than D. grandiflora, and its yarieties vary 
in colour from nearly white to deep resy-crimseon, ‘The plant ts 
already introduced and has flowered in the collection of an English 
amateur.-—DB. . 





PLATE CXCGVIII. 
COLUMBINES. 


THe Aquilegias constitute a very interesting and beautiful genns of 
hardy herbaceous plants, They are gaat cultivated and their 
graceful foliage and handsome flowera amply repay any attention 
that may be bestowed on them, Aquilegia vulgaris, the best 
known species, or some of its many varieties, is that universally 
cultivated in cottage gardens, There are single and double forms 
of it m many colours, but most frequently they are purple, red- 
dish-purple, and rose coloured, The pure white variety of it, with 
large flowers and elegant pale green glaucous foliaye, is the best. 
Columbines are very easily raise from seeds, and any particular 
variety nay be increased by dividing the roots. They all succeed! 
perfectly In any ordinary garden soil, 


The aunexed plate represents two North American species, viz., 
A, ccerulea and A, chrysantha, and the hybrid variety A. crerules 
hybrida, obtained by crossing the two sorts just named. The re- 
sult of the cross has been the production of a very beautiful 
variety of a much more robust habit than that of A. ceernlea, with 
sepals of a delicate pale blue and petala yellow or primrose 
coloured. Allof the above are hardy, but they do not succeed so 
wellin open borders as they do in pots. Large numbers of them 
are grown at Loxford Hall for the decoration of the greenhouse and 
eouservatory during the summer montha; for culture in pote they 
are usually raised from seeds, and im order that good flowering plants 
may be obtained the following season the seeds should be sown m 
April, and as soon as the young plants are large enough to handle 
they should be pricked out, about a dozen tugether, in a 5-in. or 
G-in. pot. When these have made some growth let them be potted 
of singly into small pots, repotting as the plants require it. It is 
not desirable to use large pots; indeed, I find that Columbmes do 
not suceced so well in large pots as in those of moderate size; a 5-in. 
pot is quite large enough for A. cceerulea, while strong plants of A. 
chrysantha and A. ccerulea hybrida succeed best in 6-in. or 7-in, pots, 
While making thelr growth they may be kept in a cold frame 
or they may be placed out of doors in an open position, If they are 
: Trames the glass lighta must be removed whenever it ts possible to 

O 80. 


The insect pests that chieHly attack the Aquilegia are red spider 
and green fly, but neither of these does much injury, and indeed they 
seldom appear at all if the plants receive no check, and are 
ayrioged daily with clean rain-water. Our plants are wintered in 
cold frames, and curing the dull months they do not receive much 
water, merely enough ta keep the soil moist. Allowing them to 
become rather dry and then giving them a good soaking of water 1s 
better than giving driblets and often. T pernnt the planta to remain 
in the frame wnotil the first flowers open, when they are transferred 
to the sreenhouse. The rising flower-stems come in contact with the 
vei and when that happens it is necessary to raise the Hghtaa 
ittle. 


The soil best adapted for them is rather clayey loam, to which 
should be added a fourth part of leaf-mould and nearly as much 
rotten manure and some sand. All the species and varieties of 
Aquilegia with which I am acquainted succeed under this treatment, 


A, Slandulogsa isa very hancaome species, bunt I cannot say 
that it has done well with us here. Plants of it make hut little 
erowth, and consequently they are frequently attacked by insects. 
This species succeeds well north of Aberdeen; probably the south 
of England is too dry and hot for it, aa it has been intraduced from 
the mountainous districts of Central Siberia, A. alpina is rather 
like if in its manner of growth under cultivation: it is also from a 
high mountainous district in Central Europe, The plant is dwark 
and the flowers very pretty. 


A. Skinneri isa very dratmet apecies that should be grown in 
a select colicetion. It succeeds better in the open border fhan any 
other with which [am acquainted, except the common garden Colum- 
bine (A, vulgaris). Itis almost as robust as A. chrysantha when 
grown in pots. IT had a plant of this species in a T-in, or §-in. pot 
with nearly 100 flowers on it. The sepals are orange-scarlet, anc 
the petala yellow. It flowers the earliest of all that I have 
named, A. californica resembles the last in colour; the flowers are, 
however, not quite so large, and the plant is taller and of a more 
straggling habit, 


A. pyrensica is another free-crowing handsome species with 
purple sepals and bluish-purple petals. Its flowers are drooping and 
produced very freely. 

Whether for the herbaceous border or for pot culture all the above 
may be freely recommended, Cut flowers of them are also very 
beantiful im vases, : J. Dovenas, 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


stove, 

The generality of stove plants will now require a change in their 
treatment. The different species of Medinilla, the growth of which 
will be about matured, should now and through the winter reccive 
noe more water than is just anficient to keep the leaves from flagging. 
All stock required to go more or less to rest must have further 
growth diavouraged by a drier condition of the roots, as well as leas 
moisture in the atmosphere, giving more air, and dispensing with 
shading altogether; but with this the mistake often committed in 
the eultivation of stove plants, of reducing the temperature too much, 
must not be made: it certainly checks growth, but is anything but 
the right means toe bring about the mafuring process essen- 
tial to free-flowering next year, Along with this treatment I 
should not recommend syringing being altogether discontinued, for 
where this course ig followed it often happens that red spider makes 
ita appearance even so late in the seagon as this; but nthe syringing 
now performed itis not well to resort to the slight daily sprinkling 
sometimes given, than which it 1a much better to syringe freely two 
or three times a week, getting well to the under sides of fhe leaves 
where spider and the smail yellow thrips so troublesome in stoves 
generally conceal thernselvea, 

Dipladenias.—To make the most of these, that is toe grow 
them in a way that will afford flowers for cutting over the longest 
period of the year, they must have no further rest than that which 
they get through the slower growth that is made during the winter. 
l have kept the same planta on for a dozen years, as strong and 
healthy at the end of the time as they were at the commencement, 
with very little rest during the whole period. L-simply allowed 
them to get quite dry about this season of the year, and then at 
ouce cut them back to within a few joints of where the shoots had 
been shortened to the year preceding; then in the course of ten 
days, when the buds had got prominent, but before they had broken 
into leaf, [turned them out of the pots, shaking nearly all the soil 
ay and reduced the roots te something like the condition of large 
Dahlia roots when lifted in the autumn, a considerable portion of 
the small bres being thus cutaway. I then repotted them m peat 
and sand, the former containing almost as much fibre as the material 
in which Orchids are potted, say Cattleyas or Dendrobiums, I have 
not found it possible to keep Dipladenias in a healthy thriving con- 
dition for any length of time without thia yearly renewal of the 
whole of the soil, and I have also found it much better to carry ont 
the operation af this season of the year than defer it until spring, 
for, although they break weakly at first, consequent: upon the loss 
of root fibres, yet they have plenty of time to gam strength through 
the spring, and they bloom much earlier than when they are then 
removed, The pots used will not require in the frst instance to be 
more than halt the size of those which they have eceupied during 
the summer whilst flowerimg, as towards February or March, when 
the roots have pretty well fitted the soil, they can have another shift, 
which may be given without theirrecerying anyeheck. They should 
be kept with their shoots close up to the roof, and at the warmest 
end of the house. Where there 1s only just sufficient warmth main- 
tained to keep them alive during the winter, rt would uot be safe 
to pot them at all at this season, 


Allamandae.—These may be had in flower almost all the 
year round ly the use of several plants, encouraging some to make 
growth and flowers all through the latter months of the year, and 
drymg one or two specimens off about this time, To effect this it 
is needful to let the soil get much drier than many plants would 
bear, allowing them to flag severely before any water is given, and 
then only administer enough toinoisten the soil very sligh tly, for such 
persistent prowers are they when in sufficient heat that if the soil 
is Didistened to the extent that other plants need they scarcely can 
be induced to rest at all, From this time forward during the au{umn 
months, plants to be thus early put to rest must have ng more water 
given to the roots than will prevent the leaves from shrivelling 
Whilst in a green atate, 


Clerodendrons.—The climbing species of these are so manage- 
able that, where a sufficient number exists, they may be had in 
flower from March wp to the middle of August. But this wide 
range in the time of their blooming, as a matter of course, necessi- 
tates their making growth at different periods ; for, flowering as they 
do from the per wood, whatever cutting back is needed should 
be done immediately after blooming and. before the plants start into 

rowth. Those that flowered early will, in the course of a few weeks 
in most cases, have mace as much growth ag is necessary, when they 
may be ee for resting by withholding water, much in the same 
way as in the case of Allamandas. The young shoots from the first 
having been all along kept trained close to the roof, the naturally 
hard character cf the wood formed under such conditions is very 
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conducive to free-flowering. Plants that bloomed later will be pro- 
portionately later in making growth, which they may be kept on 
making up to the end of the year. I have found that this late 
growth will flower just as freely as that made earlier, provided that 
whilst it is being iormed the points of the shoots are kept close up 
to the glass, 


Streptocarpus biflorus and 8S. Saundersi, — Those 
who have a good stock of these plants, which individually occupy so 
little room, and bicom over such a lengthened period, posscas two of 
the very best subjects having pale bive or lilac flowers for cutting in 
existence. I know of uo arrangement of cut flowers, either bouquets, 
vases, or baskets, in which they are not alike effective; they 
stand better than most stove subjects, afford a good length 
of atalk, and combine well with almost any other eclour of 
flower with which they may be associated, J have found them te do 
better in amall, say G-in, or 7-in, pots, than in larger ones, and when 
any that have formed a number of crowns begin to want more room 
than pots of the size just named, itis better to divide them, They 
will bear this now quite es well as in the spring, for their cultivation 
id In every way as easy as that of a Gloxinia, but, being evergreen, 
they keep on growing slowly ali the year round, where sufficient 
warmth is present fo enable them to do so. Independent of their 
use in a cut state, they are amongst the most effective small-growing 
plants for intermixing with other stove subjects set on side stages, 


Gardenias.—lt all the stock of these show a disposition to set 
their fowers, a portion may be remover to cocler quarters, giving 
those that are wanted to bloom earliest more or less heat, according 
to the time at which they are required. Where a sufficient stock is 
at command they may be had in flower the whole year round, by 
treating them so as to make growth at different times, and varying 
the management with different portions so as to bring them on in 
successicn, 

Achimenes, Gioxzinias, and Caladiums.—tThe searcon 
has now arrived when most of these will require drying off, a process 
whith should be done eradually, keeping all im sufficient warmth 
sO as to admit of inll development cf the reots previous to the 
leaves dying quite off. This is best secured by withholding water 
by degrees, the plants durimg the interim being in a somewhat 
reduced temperature, but not lower than is necessary to induce a 
cessation af growth. 


Forcing Houses or Pits. 


In the erection of garden structures now there appears to be = 
general disposition ta put up houses of a larger size than hitherte ; 
aud if they are kept only mocerately large they have much to 
recommend them, as, whether for stove or medium-heat requiring 
plants, they do oot fluctuate in temperature so quickly either in 
sarmimer or wanter as small houses; but for keeping wpa supply of 
foreed flowermg plants through the winter, low, not ovcr wide 
structures are much the best, regulating the length aceording to 
the amount of work to be done, with, if possible, a division, so as 
to keep oue end cooler than the other. This latter arrangement 
should always be present where a large and continuous supply of 
ent flowers 1s wanted in winter, especially with a view to having as 
much variety as possible. Where means of this description do not 
exlet a large reduction in the number of different subjects that can 
with advantage be used for the purpose is neeessary; for some 
require much more heat than others will bear, and in forcing it is of 
the preatest importance that none are submitted to more heat than 
1s necessary to bring them on into bloom in a way that admits of 
their flowers possessing a stout, sturdy character, without which 
they are of comparatively little value, etther where the plants when 
in bloom are required as decorative objects or the flowers are wanted 
ina cut state, as when any have been in move heat than they like the 
bloom never jasts nearly so long, nor can be used withont flagging to an 
extentthat renders itof hitlense, Tallude to this matter more particn- 
larly from the frequency with which placesare metin which large quan- 
tities of flowers are expected all through the winter, and yet there 
are no means of forcing them with the exception of a single house 
wherein are grown permanently a large number of planta re- 
quiring a high temperature, or the structure may be principally filled 
with plants of an intermediate character needing less heat. Under 
auch circumstances any attempt at forcing a promiscuous collection 
of the usual winter-flowering plants needing in themselves consider- 
able difference of heat can never be more than partially successful, 
Where there happens to have been a couple of houses devoted to the 
cultivation of Melons, or something of a ike character, these will 
generally be found just the places for tle winter forcing uncer con- 
sideration, and they should at once be prepared for that purpose, and 
the plants to be forced should beimmediately moved into them from 
the pits and other places which they have cccupied during the 
summer. The whole stock ought to be at once placed where they can 
be kept sufficiently warm to prevent their suffering, which invariably 
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takes place when thia class of plants is kept too cool, when the solar 
heat is so much on the decline and the nights get long and chilly. 
These winter-bloamers should be gone over and the best matured 
portion selected for brimging into flower first, These will ordinarily 
be found te conalst of the older cut-back examples of Poinsettia, 
Thyrsacanthus, Sericographis, Seutellaria Mocciniana, Buphorbia 
jacquinixflora, Lranthemum, Plumbago rosea, and others, that 
usually are better calculated to bloom before these that have heen 
grown this season trom enttings, and which may be kept anywhere 
where enough warmth is at command to Just keep them in a slow, 
gently-growing, healthy state, There is no season of the year when 
lt is so necessary to keep the plants that are being brought into 
bloom with their heads neax the glass as winter, for however light 
the structure they occupy may be, the closer they ars to the roof 
the more gatisfactory will be their blooming, ‘Where there is a 
place at command that can be kept somewhat cooler as already 
described, such plants as tuberous Besonias, treated for late flower- 
ing, Salviaa, Pentas carnea, and the like, may be transferred to it. 


Guernsey Lily.—This very serviceable eastly managed autummn- 
flowering plant is much less used than it deserves to be. Where a 
few dozens are grown and now placed in a brisk heat they will 
quickly throw up large heads of red flowera that have a handsome 
appearance on the plants which may be used when in bloom for the 
decoration of warm conservatories, and they are eqnally valuable in 
4 cut state when mounted im the Iorm of single flowers. 


Brunsvigia Josephinss.—This nearly allied plant is in every 
Way quite equal to the above; there are two or three forms of it, 
ail with red or scarlet flowers, that bloom through the autumn 
months with similar treatment, and they are far mova beautiful and 
useful than many of the plants now move extensively grown, 


Roman Hyacinths.—In the whole range of bulbs for forcing 
there is nothing more useful than these for the production of flowers 
towards The end of the year; although they do not aflord the diver- 
aity of colowr farnished by the larger growing Hyacinths, yet 14 1s 
much better to srow a portion of them than to attempt the forcing 
of the larger flowered kinds very early, as the Roman varieties come 
in with litile difficulty, They consizt of white and blue, the blue 
being uot quite so early asthe white. They do not ocenpy much 
rocm—a O-in, pot is sufficient for halfi-a-cozen bulbs—or they may he 
frown in pans a dosen or a score together, according to the alze 
of the pans used. The soil, drainave, and seneral manacement do 
not differ from those employed in the case of ordinary Hyaecinths. 

LT, Barns. 
Flower Garden, 

Auriculas.—t have just read the remarks of ' Brockhurst ” 
(p. 234) 00 the Auricula. He has not had so much experience as 
Mr. Horner, but stillif he finds the second week in June the beat 
time for the neighbourhood of Manchester he would be wise te repot 
at that time, and others similarly cireumstanced may make a note of 
it, Ido notquitcunderstand what ‘‘Brockhurst “means by the ‘* me- 
lancholy results of my early potting.” All I said was that therewas an 
autumn bloom, but that the latest potted plants showed the largest 
percentage. IT also fonod last year that the July and August plants 
were not so well rooted as these potted earlier, but IT have potted 
Auricules at all seasons with good resultg, With many growers a 
great cleal depends wpon the time that can be spared for that opera- 
tion, It more necessary work needed attention I would do that 
firet ; at the same time itis well to say what one considers to be the 
best time for potting. Qur plants up to the present time have been 
behind a north wall, but they will be moved from there during this 
or next week. Jn the south if is necessary to place the frames he- 
hind a north wall. The ground on which they are to be set must be 
well sprinkled with dry hme to destroy slugs, and all the woodwork 
of the frames must be washed clean. 


Carnations and Picoteeés.—These do notat present demand 
any more attention than to sec they do not suffer from want of 
water. It 1s casy to neglect plants out-of-doors during a period of 
dry weather, but if allowed to become tao dry considerable injury is 
the result; the small roots that are forming at their callus die, and 
the plants are permanently injured, See that pota containing layers 
are fully exposed inan open position, but still they should he pro- 
tected from the strong gales which are offen cxperienced at this 
season Irom the south-west. 

Hollyhocks,— The weather which we are now having just suita 
the Hollyhock ; the heavy dewa af night quite saturate the fowera, 
and they are also drenched by cecasional showers; but there ts 
enough sunshine and drying winds to thoroughly dey them every 
day. It is continued wet for a few days that mjures them most, 
causing the flowers to become mouldy. We would stil put in any 
euttings that can be obtained from the base of the plants; or cyes 
got from side growths from the main stem. Let all flowers with the 
seed-pods be removed, as they show decay if seed saving 1s not In- 


tended, The best-named Hollyhocks have become rather scarce, 
therefore itis necessary to try to obtain as much stock aa possible. 
Pansies,—We are Just now putting in enttings of thess, and 
it may bo well to again remark that the thick, pithy fower-stema 
are useless for cuttings. The best are the slender growths that 
usually come up thickiy from the base of the plants when the old 
stems have been pegged down or removed, These can be pulled out 
with plenty of small rootlets attached to them, and when carefully 
put into boxes in fine soil they speedily start into growth. A 
reddish-colonred aphis usually attacks them at this season, but it 
can be destroyed by dipping the cuttings im soxpy water before they 
are inserted. 


Polyanthuses,—The seeds were very late in ripening this year, 
but wewere successful in saving afew good pods, The seed comes upin 
about a fortnight, and in another fortnight the young plants may be 
pricked outin boxea or pans. Geds of seedlings or named varieties 
should be kept qvite free from weeds by stitring the surface of the 
ground oecasionally with a Dutch hoe. Plants in pots are now 
well established and must be well attended to with water, re- 
moving any decaying leaves and occasionally stirring the surface. 
soil. Red spider frequently attacks the under sides of the leaves 
and is uot perceived until they begin to turn yellow. It can be 
ened as well ag green fly. by dipping the foliage in soapy 
water, 

Pentstemons.--These are now very gay in herbaceous bor. 
ders and they will remain so for a long time, Few of our hardy 
flowering plants continue to brave the wet and cold so Jong as 
these do; it is, however, necessary to remove the seed pods aa the 
flowers fade, as they seriously cripple the energies of the plants. 
Tie stems must also be supported with sticks as they require them. 
Cuttings may be put in now if a large stock is required, but we pre- 
ier to wart until October. J, Dowd as, 


indoor Fruit, 

Vines.—The season, as far as weather is concerned, is of such an 
Peay heey character that special meana must be adopted to ensure 
the thorough mpening of both Grapes and wood. With us, all late 
grapes are colouring well, but, strange to say, the wood docs not 
change proportionately to that beautiful nut-brown tint whieh indi- 
cates Tull maturity, therefore we are firmg harder than ustal in the 
hope of effecting by this means that which is otherwise unattainable 
through lack of sunshine. Vigorous young vines cannot possibly 
mature their wood without a free allowance of artificral heat, and of 
course the stronger the growth the more difficult they are to ripen ; 
no time should therefore be loat im applying such heat as shall engure 
full ripeness at the earliest perisd, Free ventilation should ever 
accompany the application of fire-heat thatis used for ripening the 
wood, and the growths should now be kept stopped, but the principal 
Foliage should be sacredly preserved and left to die off naturally QO 
not allow ingide borders to want water, even though the Grapes are 
ripe, if there is any fear of their shrivelling from want of it; better - 
sacrifice a few by damp than that this should happen. After water- 
ing, either cover the abondcr with mats or dry straw, both for the 
sike of neatnesa and inorder to prevent rapid evaporation, The 
earliest Vines, on which the Grapes are to ripen in April and May, 
should be pruned at once, the sede renovated, and the houses 
cleaned, or if they are to be painted the present is the best 
fime to doit. Ontside borders of auch Vineries should now be pro- 
tected from further rains, cither by means of shutters, tarpaulin, or 
thatching. . 

Peaches and Nectarines.—In early and mid-season houses, 
litt and replant any trees that are not satistactory, elther from grow- 
lng too vigorously, or not sufficiently so. With careinl manipulation 
such lifting will not militate against fruit production next season, but 
there must be no unnecessary Inutilation of the rects, and especially 
all the fine fibrous roots muat be preserved. The drainage should 
have particular attention, as the remotest approach to stagnation is 
soon resented by the trees. The best goil is a calcareous loam of 
medium texture, intermixed with a small proportion of charcoal and 
lime scraps ; should ib be very heavy, then add a larger proportion 
of both charcoal and lime scraps, making the whole moderately firm 
in order that a certam amonnt of resistance may be encountered by 
the roots, 2 condition which induces the production of lateral rootlets, 
Late houses, as soon aa cleared of fruit, should have all shoota 
thinned out that are not required for the furnishing of the trees or 
for next year's Iruiting, the space thus gained being an invaluable aid 
to the ripening of the wood. Still syringe the trees, te keep the 
foliage clean to the-last, and let imside borders be ag freely supplied 
with water aa during the earlier stages of growth. 


Melong.—tincreased artificial heat both top and bottom will now 
be neceasary to keep these in vigour, and the fruit must have the 
fullest exposure to hght by tying aside any follage that intercepts 
it, Though less water will now be necessary than earlier in the 
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season, avoid dryness, which is s sure precursor of loss of foliage 
and consequent ingipidity of fruit. Free ventilation, full exposure 
to light, and an equable bottom heat never fail to ensure fruit of 
high favour, The bloomg of late plants should be fertilised, and as 
the advanced season renders this crop somewhat uncertain it will 
not do to wait for a number of flowers to be ready to fertilise at 
the same time; on the contrary, the first that appears should be 
sci, Keep the shoots thin, and those producing fruit should be 
stopped at the firat joint beyond the fruit. .As soon as ali are set 
encowrage quick growth by closing the house very early, With sun- 
heat, the temperature may advantageously be raised to 90’ for an 
hour or two.-—W. W. . 
Kitchen Garden, 


Tt really appears as if there is to be no cessation with regard to 
the unsettled weather that has so long prevailed, and which has 
rentered all garden operations dificult to perform, and which still 
taxes both our patience and time to the utmost as regards any 
endeavour to keep down weeds and to get the ground well cropped 
for the winter, ‘There is also, I fear, another and greater trouble in 
store fur us, and that is, the growth made by all winter vegetables 
and salads is necessarily of so sappy & description, without sun to 
harden the tissues, that in the event of a winter of hut even the 
average type setting in they are sure to suffer greatly, if, indeed, 
they survive at alt. With such gloomy prospects the forcing of 
vegetables should have extra and early attention. Tomatoes do so 
weil in pots, and accommodate themselves to almost any tempera- 
ture above actual freezing wp to 70°, that in most gardens a place 
may be found for a few to be kept growing throughout the winter. 
Where there are heated pits or spare spaces in Cucumber and Pine 
pits, French Beans are easily produced, and a good quantity should 
be got in at once; for this purpose there is no better kind than 
Osborn’s, though that fine varieiy Canadian Wonder forces at this 
early season tolerably well, but it requires more space than Osborn’s. 
Mushrooms and Cucumbers will, as a matter of course, be in 
neat request, and provision should be made for their produc- 
tion accordingly. Seakalé is yet in vigeroua growth, buf the 
first sharp frost will stop that, when a first hatch of roots may 
be Lifted fer forcing, Due allowance, both as to produce and 
time required for forcing, must be made for immaturty of the 
crowns. in order to indnee rest to the crowns of Asparagus 
that ave intended for forcing earliest, cut away the stems to the 
eround line ; these are still in such active growth that no attempt at 
forcing should be made for atleast another month. Lettuces and 
Endive intended for winter use should have the protection of frames 
whenever frost seems iniminent, for in order to prevent decay the 
first frost must be avoided, Parsley and such other herbs as are in 
daily request throughout the winter should have immediate atten- 
tion; the former, ag a rule, winters safely on a dry eouth border, but 
a frame placed over if ensures its safety In all weathers. Basil, 
Tarragon, Balm, and Mint, are all easily produced in any warm 
position in houses or pits, and if planted in pots or boxes, they can 
be conveniently removed ag required from one place to another. Cn 
fine days, and when the leaves are dry, tie up Endive and Letiuces 
to blanch, and all herbs not yet cut for drying should in hke manner 
receive attention. Celery should also be earthed up under the same 
conditions as to weather, but previously remove all outside suckers, 
and prevent the soil from getting into the centres of the plants, 
either by tying or holding the stems closely together whilst the soil 
is being placed around them. ‘Winter Spinach should be well 
thinned out, certainly to at least a foot plant from plant. Canter is 
sometimes very injurious to this erep, and with the view of warding 
it off there is nothing better than keeping the surface soil loose, and 
taking the preeantion to sow only on well draimed ground, Continue 
to earth up Broaeoli, Sprouts, Cabbages, &e., a3 occasion requires, 
and let no opportunity slip as regards killing weeds. Cauiilowers 
may require to have their leaves bent over their heads to evade 
Trost, which may now occur at any time. mY 


 Hxtracts from my Tiary.--September 236 to 49, 


Frow8es.—Potting old plants of Iresine Lindeni for stock, 
and Pelargoniums for winter blooming. Potting Fuchsias and 
tying Chrysanthemums, Potting Ageratums for stock. Moving 
Pelargoniums from cold pit to a house prepared for them. Re-arrang- 
ing plant houses. 


Frorre.—Cutting out shanked berries from Muscat and Trebbiano 
Grapes. Removing lateral and auperfluous shoots from Vines in late 
Vinery to admit light. Placing boards under Melons swelling, 
Gathering Cockle Prppin Apples, and storing them im fruit room, 
Trenching up nerth border, preparatory to planting Gooselierries for 
late use. Gathering Bedfordshire ich Apples and Winesour 
Plums. Gathering King of the Pippins, Blenheim Orange, Court 
Pendu Plat, Round Winter Nonsnch, and Claygate Pearmain Apples. 
Gathering Marie Lonise Pears. . 


Vuorrag.es. — Tying winter Cucumbers. Sorting Vatersoz.'s 
Victoria Potatoes in pits, and reclamping those for eating. Gathering 
Scarlet Runners. Earthing up Celery requiring that attention. 
Tying and stopping winter Cacumbers, and top-dressing them with 
rich compost, Planting Daniels’ Defiance Cabbage on weil-manured 
ground. Top-dressing Tomatoes growing in houses for fruiting in 
winter, and stepping shoots at each bunch of fruit—R. GinBERT. 
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MAJGR HALLETT’S PLAN OF STAMPING OUT THE 
POTATO DISEASE. 


Assume the letter published in the Times lately by Major Hallett 
on the Potato disease to contain anu accurate statemeut of facta, L 
think the subject should not be lost sight of. In his letter, Major 
Hallett says, omitting some details—‘* Disease is as much hereditary 
in plants as itigin man. So Jong as unhealthy seed shall be planted 
so long will our Potato crops be specially liable to disease, Just as im 
like manner a person of weak constitation at once succuinbs to sur- 
rounding conditions which do not affect the strong and healthy. 
Acting upon this view, Ihave for years carefully selected my Potatoes 
for seed, and npon the assumption that the disease reaches the 
Potato through the haulm, have always rejected the whole of the 
produce of any plant which represented any appearance of disease ; 
and although this may have been manifested on only one of its forty 
or fifty Potatoes, and even on this but slightly, I have rejected them 
all as of ‘tainted blood.’ The practical result has licen an almost 
complete immunity irom the disease,” - 

In the Times of February 2, 1877, Dr. B. W. Richardson is re- 
ported as having said, “‘It took three or four generations to wipe out 
the hereditary tendency to disease.” Tf this can be effected in the 
case of man, where we do not possess the advantagus of tLe stamping- 
out system, then twelve generations may have gone a long way to- 
wards wiping ont in my Potatoes such hereditary tendency to 
disease ; and by continuing the annual selections I hope and believe 
that not only will this be fully ‘‘ wiped out,” but that the very 
opposite, hereditary tendency to health, will be frmly estabiished, 
The value of cach successive selection, even the latest, was most 
strikingly exeroplifiedt this year of almost wniversal blight when 
diccing up the crep. Of the Ridneys, every one of the Potatoes de- 
seended from plant ‘‘A, 1878,” was absolutely free from disease, while 
only 2 ft. off, in the very first row of the descendanta of '* B, 1873,” 
there were found four diseased tubers, and in the other rows six 
more: but this was only ten ina quantity sufficient fo plant one- 
sixth of an acre, our consumption of each variety. Well aight my 
man exclaim, ‘* There can’t be much doubt about scleetion after 
this.” So, too, with the Regenta in another part of the garden: the 
whole of the produce from “A, 1878" was perfectly healthy ; of that 
from  B, 1878," only one plant affected in one of its tubers only, 
and that but slightly. 

What I attach most importance to are the results of Major Hallett’s 
experiments, which were carried out at his place near Brighton. If 
he has sueceeded jin stamping the disease ont of his own crops. or 
nearly so, and in the midst of disease-alfeeted plantations, and Is 
prepared to vouch for the fact, his statements deserve more than a 
passing notice. J would supcest that his experiments be extended, 
under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society, for example, 
which has already practically interested itself in the subject of the 
Potate disease. It would be desirable that the seed fram the Major's 
selected stock be tried in different parts of the country on diflerent 
soils. J believe Tam not mistaken in saymge that the ‘‘ selection ” 
expertment has been suggested if not tried before, but never carried 
on for a sufficiently long period fo test its value, and enltivators lave 
contented themselves wrth selecting sound, or wpparently sound, 
tubers only; but it would appear from Major Hallctt’s letter, that 
he also rejected tubers from plants ‘‘which represented any appear- 
ance of the disease,” thus making assurance doubly sure; and that 
his experiments have extended over a period of about twelve ee 

a. WW 


The Centennial Potato.—A curious circunistance regartling 
this Potato occurred here which some of the readers of THE GARDEN 
may possibly be able to explain. About a dozen tubers were ent in 
halves in spring, and planted side by side with some twenty or more 
other kinds, all of which latter came up well ana crew rapidly, 
whilst the Centennial had not produced the slightest signs of growth 
up to the middle of Angust, ab which time on being examined the 
sets were found to be perfectly hardy and sound, but the eyes did 
not show the slightest symptoms of growing. Does this Potato 
behave iv this way clsewhere?—K. Langer. 
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POTATOES EXEMPT FROM DISEASE. 


THE comparative immunity from disease of certain kinds of Potatoes 
is this year a matter of the first importance, It would be difficult 
to recall a season so fraught with mischicf to the Potato crop aa thig 
present one has been, and Potato growers would do us great service 
it they would give the names of some half-dozen or more sorts, if 
they have as many, that stand out beyond all othera comparatively 
elean and healthy. ‘The phrase ‘‘ disease proof” is perchance 4 mis- 
nomer as applicd to any kind, but some kinds are more or less 
disease-resisting. We have through upwards of thirty years’ ex- 
perience become aq accustomed to losses in the crop year after year 
that we think ourselves fortunate if not more than one-third of the 
crop is rotten. Ii, however. there are any kinds that do not this 
year, and as a rulc in other years, show as much disease ag that, in- 
deed have only one-fourth or leas affected, or perhaps so few diseased 
as to be unworthy of notice, then these may well claim to be regarded 
as disease-resisting, My own experience this ycar extends over some 
etghty Eimds, and cenerally is more favourable than is that of gar- 
deners who grow their Potatoes in rich garden soil; the richer the 
soil, as m rule, the more destructive the disease, and as a conse- 
quence, the less the soilis enriched the less are Potatoes diseased, 
Thus my own sorts grown in the epen field in fairly open, porous 
laud, and with plenty ef space between them, have had no manure 
applied to the soil for two years other than patent manures, and al- 
though these will induce growth in the plant, such bad results rarely 
follow as are scen where raw manures are used, On this land I have 
had mueh less disease than many others have found, but there has 
perhaps been less size; still, this year’s crops varying from 40 1b, to 
00 1b,, good, clean tubers, ou rows 50 ft. in length, have left little to 
complain of. My eleancst kind has been Magnum Bouum, of which 
there has uot been, so far as lifted, a single diseased tuber, Next 
came Advance, a seedling, so said, from the Victoria, but bearinga close 
resemblance to King of Potatoes, of which J anticipate it will prove 
to be but a fine form. King of Potatoes was also very zood indeed, 
the proportion of disease being about one-tenth. In the same cate- 
sory must be classecl the new purple kind Vicar of Laleham, a seed- 
hag from the Vietoria, and a remarkably fine cropper, In poor field 
land without manure this is throwing a pure, clean tuber sample of 
good cuahty. Harly Purple, a loach purple Potate, bas also 
proved comparatively clean and good. Then came Triamph, around, 
red, American sort, not large at any time, and perhaps to that 
feature is owing some of its Immunity, The Early Rose was very 
fairly good, asalao was Trophy ; this latter throwing a fine crop, but 
the quality is indifferent. International gave agreat crop of medinm- 
aized tubers with but few discased: so also did Schoolmaster, and 
Radstock Reanty, a Potato fit for any table, was but moderately burt. 
The best.and cleanest crop of all the Ashleaf family was mven by Lemon 
Kidney, not a score of tubers out of a bushel being diseased. These 
are enough to name, although others could be specified as fairly 
good, Should others give their experience of sorts, and out of 
theiy many kinds give a list of a dozen that have stood with them 
best, 1¢ will donbticss be found that experieneca of sorts vary very 
much ; still any one or two sorts getting frequent favourable mention, 
should sperialiy cleserve more extended eultivation. As a rule, I 
find sorts having stiff, ereet haulmn the least affected, and fur- 
ther Leheve that this feature is one of great importance to the future 
of the Potate, I think it will be found that the more woody tha 
plant stems, the less able is the disease to travel to the so rag 
A, D, 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Forwarding Globe Artichokes in Pots.—What an ad- 
vantagett has heen to these who have had the means of preserving a few 
old rootg of Globe Artichckes in pots or boxes somewhere under 
glasa thisseason, Although im most situations Globe Artichokes are 
hardy enough to stand our climate, yet when an exceptionally severe 
winter comes, all the prowth near the surface is cut off, and late in 
spring when the plants struggle through, they have hardly strength 
enough to bear fine heads, and they are so late in addition ag to de- 
tract much from the usefulness of the crop. Early in November is 
a good tine to lift a few roota, or at least some time before frost 
comes. They may be placed anywhere in a cool house where frost 
does not enter, and have sufficient water piven them to keep the 
roots just most. Karly m April the roota may be divided and 
planted out, J grant the crop in ali seasons may not be auperior or, 
indeed, muuch earler than those left in the ground; but then it will 
be so convenient to have Artichokes in a difficult season when they 
are scarec everywhere. Another way isto plant a few strong suckers 
In single pota, and grow them on steadily through the winter near the 
glass m2. louse where a little fire-heat is used, shifting into larger 
peta as required, and hardening off and planting out finally in April, 


or when the weather appoars settled and suitable, Globe Artichokes 
must be well fed ; thetr large succulent leaves and stems require a 
good deal of support, and not only ia a deep and well-enriched soil 
oe but mulehing and watering should not be neglected.— 


Cucumber Disease,—Early in the spring this year I madea 
hot-bed consisting of stabla manure ou which I placed a frame for 
Cucumbers. Some of my Cucumber seed failing I got a couple of planty 
from, a friend to fll the frame. I had heard that my friend had the 
Cucumber disease in his house these last two years, but not knowing 
the character of such a disease I did not take much notice of the 
matter at the time, but I knew something about it when too late, 
The plants went on well, considering the bad dull weather which we 
have had, till I cut twe or three fruit; and then [saw tha Cucumber 
disease for the firat time, a circumstance that will make me very 
earefnl in future where £ cet my Cucumber plants from. I have 
not had a fruit ont of my frame since, I also sowed some 
Ridge Cucumber seed in the same frame, and in order to harden 
the young plants off I placed them under a handglass, on a bed 
which Ll made up for Vegetable Marrows some #0 tt. from the 
Cucumber bed. <Aftera time the Ridge Cucumbers were planted 
out, but ouly to share the aame fate as those in the frame. If 
have uot had a fruit from them, and they look as if they 
had been scorched by fire and battered by hail, and now the disease 
ig appearing in the Vegetable Marrows on the samme bed on which 
I placed the Ridge Cuewmbers to harden. The Vegetable Mar- 
rows nearest the handglass that contamed the Ridge Cucumbers 
are much more digeascd than elsewhere, the former gumming 
hike the Cucumbers. Having no Cucumbers for the table or for 
pickling and no Marrows for the kitchen is a great loas, For all 
these disasters I fear there is no cure, J have since made another 
bed abont 40 yds, from the first, and have the Telegraph kind 
coming into bearing on it raised from seeds obtained miles away, and 
T hope to be able to cut a few fruit out of this frame before the cold 
weather sets in. At the present time they look well and healthy. 
I may add that I have not destroyed the first lot, as I want to see 
whether or not the disease can be carried about as 1 read in the 
(7ARDEN Ib can be. Since writing the above I now notice the same 
plague in my second bed, so all is over with my Cucumbers this 
year.—R. G. 

Hathaway's Excelsior Tomata.—tThis is a very useful 
variety, being large in size, smooth and even in outline, and a good 
eropper. We have grown it largely under glass this year, aa the 
outdoor culture of Tomatocs ia simply Isbour lost, the disease attack - 
ing them before they attain any useful size, This year we had those 
niler glass severely attacked during the early part of the scason, when 
the weather was wet and dull, but since clearer skiea have prevailed 
the same plants have crown away perfectly clean and healthy, and 
are now ripening good crops. It is therefore advisable to praw so 
useful and remunerative a crop in a house or pit exclusively devoted 
toi when a dry, buoyant atmosphere can be maintained, ag even 
under glass there is no exemption from disease if there be much atmo- 
spherte moisture. Fortunately, the Tomato Mourishes well wnder 
rather excessively dry conditions, or auch as would be sure to induce 
red spider on many plants and fruits, and ig even more fruitful than 
when grown more luxuriantily, ad, like the Fig, its atrong-rootin 
propensity enables it to live and prow vigorously where tender-rootec 
subjects would fail. DLhate nodoubt that Tomatoes would be a more 
remunerative crop to prow, for market than Cucumbers, as, aince out- 
deer crops of them have failed, those ripened under yiass realise 
good prices. After trying several sorta I think there are few that 
willsurpasa Hathaway's Kxcelsior, either for colour, size, or favour. 
—J, Groom, Linton Park, Maidstone. 

Preparing Broecoli for Winter.—The damp and almost 
supless season which we have had has produced rapid growth in 
the Brassica tribe to which a check must at once be given, so aa 
to ripen or harden them against severe weather, more particularly 
Broccoli, which forms our principal vegetable for the beginning 
and end of the year, It is a good plan to run the spade 9 in. or 
10 in, deep into the soil down cach side of the plants. About 
6 in, from their stems cut off a portion of their roots, thereby in- 
ducing the plants to form sturdy growth, which is easential to 
the production of good leads and souud keeping during the next 
month. Broecol should be layered by taking the aol out a spade 
deep up the side of the row, droppmg the plant into the opening 
with the head to the north. Any loose manure from the surface 
of the Vine borders, or Grass cut from the lawn, thrown in 
amongst the roots before filling up with soil, indueca them to 
strike quickly into the fresh material, thus adding strength to the 
plants and size to the heads. Jia sheltered position in any other 
part at the garden, open to the south, is at Liberty, they may be re- 
moved to it on a hand-harrow, and if the roots have been eut down 
the sides with a spade, aa alluded to above, a fortnight or so befera 
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lifting, a too severe check is prevented, which otherwise might cause 
the outside leaves to turn yellow and weaken the planis, In severe 
weather gome dry litter or Bracken placed amongst the plants afford 
a good protection for the heads.—James Surra, Warerdale, 








ORNAMENTAL KALES. 


THERE are now so many varieties of vegetables, salad plants, and 
herbs that are at once both useful and ornamental that for any one so 
inclined if requires the exercise of but little ingenuity to make a 
kitchen garden as full of interest from a decorative pomt of view as 
any other department of a garden, As dark green bordering plants, 





Fiz. 4.—Mrellier’s Kale. 





there are Parsley-crrled Endive and Lettuces, whilet as secondary 
contrast lines thers are the bronze-leaved Beets, and green Fern-like 
foliage in Carrots, whilstin the large variety of Kales or Borecoles— 
green, coloured, and parti-colonred—there is a rich store of suitable 
material for ornamentation. The anuexed illustrations represent 
varieties, not only useful im a-decorative point of view, but profitable 
winter esculents, Fig. 1 is the ordinary dwarf Scotch Kale, so 
well known and appreciated by everybody. Wig. 2 is not so 
well known, but is of afar more profitable character, producing in 
profusion sprouts of the most delicious flavour throughout the hardest 
winter, Im fig. 3 we have simply a tall and but slightly curled 
variety of Scotch Kale, and probably a selection from what is gene- 
rally termed Cottagers’ Kale, a variety that is much grown in the 
Northern Counties of Eugland, and whieh is considered to be, and 
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indeed ia, superlatively hardy. Fig, 4 isa more robust and taller 
grower, Bacal ie both in style of srowth and foliage, of the cha- 


-racter of the Brussels Sprout, and is of equal value as a winter 


(dreen, ¥Y, H. 





ASPARAGUS CULTURE 
(Continued from p. 250, ) 
DIFFERENT MertHops or Growine ASPARAGUS. 
As we have already said, Asparagus may be grown 10 a 
variety of ways—in square or oblong beds, or in borders 
nader a wall, in separate stools, or isolated plots. 





Bi 
if | 
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Fig. 2.—Sprouting Eale. 


In Square Beds.—This is the mode of culture which has 
just been described, and consists in opening a number of 
trenches side by side with each other af a distunce of from 
4 ff. dm, to £ ft. 9 im, according to emrcumstances. 


In Oblong Beds.—We have also spoken of this method 
of culture, which consists in planting two rows of Asparagus 
side by side, leaving a wide empty space between them, so 
that the roots which spread out very widely may not become 
entangled or live at the expense of each other. 

Wall Borders.—We may grow <Asparagus on wall bor- 
ders, In lines between the Yimes im a Vineyard, or between 
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espaliers, With anorthern exposure we shall get-a late crop, 
with a southern an early one. | 

Separate Stoois.—We may also grow Asparagus in single 
stools in Vineyards in corners, in fact, wherever a piece of 
ground is to be found upon which the sun shines. Asparagus 
grown thus continues to bear for a long time, and in no way 
yields to that grown in square plots. Most of the Argenteuil 
Asparagus is grown in isolated stools in Vineyards. 


In Clumps.—{fn newly-planted orchards we may plant 

between each tree a clump of cight stools, which will yield 
good crops for fifteen years. The manure and cultivation 
given to the Asparagus helps the neighbouring trees. Thus 
we may Increase our fruit crop and grow Asparagus at the 
same time, 
_ Each of these methods has its peculiar advantages. Plant- 
Ing in the open square bed allows us to choose the most 
favourable situation for growing the plant without disturbing 
the harmony of our ordinary kitchen garden, but the yield 
is not so good and the plantation does not last so long, In 
the long-bed system we may grow Asparagus nearly any- 
where, and thus destroy the symmetry of our kitchen garden, 
Injure the neighbouring crops, and increase the difficulty of 
gatherme, by reason of the laree extent of ground to be 
traversed by the labourer. Jf we plant in wall borders we 
often utilise ground which otherwise would be very often lost, 
but with a southern aspect we must take ‘care to plant at a 
distance of at least 10 in. from the foot of the wail. With 
a northern, western, or eastern aspect we can plant in the plot 
at a less distance. In the isolated stool system we may 
obtain very fair results in well ventilated situations, In 
Vineyards, for instance, we may obtain large crops of 
Asparagus of excellent qnality. It is by adopting this 
method of Asparagns growing thet the Argententl] growers 
obtain such fine results both in the way of the natural 
product and the pocket. These isolated stools cost but little 
to establish, and last for a long time. We have seen stools 
twenty-eight years old, which still gave excellent crops, On 
the clump system, when planted amongst tall trees, we may 
gain great advantages from this mode of culture, As yet it 
has been but little practised, but we strongly recommend it, 
on account of the excellent results which it yields. It may 
easily be conceived that if we grow Asparagus: at the foot of 
a tree, digging, hooing, and weeding are unvecessary, and that 
these isolated clumps will furnish large and good crops for 
many years, especially in those places which have been dug 
deeply far the reception of trees, or where new soil and manure 
have been laid down for the same purpose, and that without 
In any way injuring the neighbouring trees, which themselves 
in turn profit by the eare bestowed on the Asparagus, as well 
as hy the manure with which it is dressed from time to time. 

Cost anp Yrecp or 4 Huctare (24 acres) PLANTED 

Wit ASPARAGUS AP ARGEN'TEUIL. 
Opening the trenches, making the mounds, planting 
the stools at the rate of 100 stools per work- 
ing day, af 4a. 2d, or £2 per thousand for 


10,000 stools ... aon £30 
10,000 stools at £3 12s, per 1000 36 
Carriage and sundries, say... en bead 4 


£60 

By spreading this sum over twenty years, the average life 

ot a plantation, we have per annum 3 sue £3 
Rent of one hectare of land at 2s. 44d. per acre, 

SAY ... ne, sii ee vg 12 

Labour, one hectare, say : 14 

Manure, per annum 14 





Cutting, pulling, 





bundling, carriage to Paris.market -. 40 
Sundries, say in 5a eels os 3 
| £86 
The medium yield of each stool.is. half a bundle, 
which for 10,000 stoois would be 5000 bundles, 
at say ls, 74d. 1 ee ee a £400 
Deduct for bad crops, damage, &e. eke ee 60 
£340 
Expenses 56 
LAE. 


counting twenty years of full crops, for although we only 
begin to pull at the end of three years, the stool is just as 
likely to last twenty-four years as twenty. We have also not 
taken into consideration the choica. early bundles, which 
often aell for 12s, or 15s. at the beginning of the season 
instead of Is, 74d., besides which we must deduct the 


expenses of gathering for the first three years. 
CoMPARISON BETween Douton & ARGENTEVIL ASPARAGUS. 


A great number of persons do not yet seem to properly 
understand the diference between the Argentenil Asparagus — 


and that of other celebrated localities, 
some comparative caleulations which will 
judze of the merits of the case, 


The following are 
enable them to 
The experiments of which 


the figures are the outcome were made on thirty-five stoole of 
the same age of each variety, The plants were reared in 
the same soil and were seven years old, the gatherings being 
made under precisely the same conditions, 


ARGENTEVIL ASPARAGUS, 
(Harly,} 

Firat gathering made April 3. 
Froduce of a single stool during 
forty-two days—2U heals, weigh- 
ing 1540 ora, (say 3 lb. G4 o2.). 
Prices at the market rate in the 

Paris market. 

1540 ers. (say 3 tb. 64 of.) re- 
presents half a bundle, a good 
bundle weighing from 3 kilos, to 
3 kilos. 206 (say 63 1b, to 62 1b}, 
Amongst these heads there were 
ten small, eleven medium, and 
eight large, which taken at the 
ordinary price would have sold 
at the rate of 3 fr. (23. 42.) per 
hindle, or I] fr, 50. (is, 2h); 
but ag the latter do not fetch go 
much as the former, this price 
must be reduced to 1 fr, (f$d.} 


Doron ASPARAGUS, 

First gathering made April 20. 
Produce of a stool during forty- 
two days —?d heads, weighing 
605 ers, (say 1 lb. 54 o2.}. 

Price at the market rate in the 
.Paris market. 

605 ora, (say 1 Ub. 54 oz.) repre- 
sents about the fifth of an ordi- 
nary bundle of from 3 kilos, to 
3 lilos. 200 (say. 64 1b, to 62 Th. }, 
The heads were none of them 
very large. There were eight 
very small, ten medium, aud six 
somewhat large, The ordinary 
pice for a similar quality would 

e l ir. 50 ¢, per bundle {say 
Is. 2k.) ; the value of the crop 
would therefore be gO, (4d.). 


Wishing to push our experiments farther, we undertook 
an investigation into the quantity of eatuble substance con- 


tained in each variety, with the folowing result. 
all weighed out 1400 grammes 
Duteh Asparagus, that is to say, 


ARGENTEDIL ASPARAGUS. 


Cramumeés, 
Undressed ... 1400 (3 th.} 


After heing peeled } yas 
they only weighed } L070 (2°35 Tb.) 
Cooked, ‘the 4 

weighed .,, $1050 (2°31 Ib.) 

The Argenteuil Asparagus when 
served at table and eaten left a 
residue of uneatable stalk weigh- 
ing 400 grammes (0°88 Ib.), that 
13 to say, the eatable portion of 
the 1400 grammes of raw vege- 
table amounted to cloge on 1000 
grammes or 2*2 Tb, 

This varlety took only twelve 
minutes to cook, and was tender, 
aweet, and pleasant to the taste, 


We first of 
(3 Jb.) of Argenteutl and 


DetoH ASPARAGUS, 
GTammes. 

a --» 1400 {8 Ib} 

ter being peeled } 
they only weighed j 1080 (2°31 tb.) 

Sansa a \ 1030 (2-26 Ib. 

The Dutch Asparagus when 
served at table and eaten left a 
residue of uneatable stalk weigh- 
ing 704 grammes (1°54 Ib.}, that 
is to say, the eatable part of the 
1400 grammes of raw vegetable 
only amounted to 696 grammes 
or 1°53 lb, 

This variety took seventeen 
minutes to cook, and-waa-some- 
what woody and very bitter, -- - 
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These results show that there is really no comparigon in point 
of merit between the Argenteuil and Dutch varteties. In 
point of quantity there is a difference of two-thirds in favour 
of the former Asparagus, Again, in point of price the 
advantage also rests with the Argenteuil variety, that 1s to 
say, 1 frane (about 94d.) against 30 cents (about dd). As 
for the eatable portion, there is more than one-third more In 
the Argenteuil variety. Those who grow to sell will have 
tittle difficulty in deciding upon which variety to plant. The 
amateur also who prefers quality to quantity will hesitate still 
legs, as the Argentenil variety is sweeter and more succulent 
than the Dutch, which has a disagreeably bitter favour. To 
this must be added the fact that the Dutch Asparagus requires 
a richer soil and double the quantity of manure as compared 
with the Argenteuil variety. 


CoMPARISON BETWEEN A PLANTATION MADE WITH STOOLS 
or a ¥rar OLD AND ANOTHER MADE WITH STOOLS 
oF Two of THRRE YEARS OLD, 


There are still persons who think that if they plant stools 
of two and three years old they will be able to gather their 
crops earlier than when employing plants of one year old. In 
order to disabuse their minds of this old-fashioned prejudice, 
we shall place before them the result of some compara- 
tive experiments which we have recently made in spite of the 
question having long since been decided. We planted twelve 
stools of one, two, and three years old respectively In the 
same soil under the same conditions and at the same time. 
Calling those plantings Nos, 1, 2, and 3, the following is the 
result obtained during the first year :— 

No. 1.—Al the stools came up before May 4 and were well 
eTown. 

No, 2—Ten stools showed above ground before May 4, 
one on the 10th, and one appeared to be dead. The Asparagus 
heads were very fine—finer, indeed, than those af No. 1. 

No. 3.—Eight stoals showed above ground before May 4, 
one on the 12th, and three gave no signs of life. The heads 
were very fine at first, but they became bent towards the 
end of the year (September 15) and were much weaker than 
those of No. 2. 


Second Year—wNo, 1.—Well-crown, regular, and strong 


heads, which measured on September 15 1 in. in circum-~ 


ference, 

No. 2.—Well-grown, but irrecular heads, somewhat weaker 
than those of No. 1. 

No. 3.—Only pretty wellgrown heads, very irregular, some 
of the stools having as many as eight or ten, but ali very 
weak. One stool died after growing two heads. 


Third Yearn—No. 1.—Magnificent growths, the heads 
measuring on April 10 from 2 in, to 34 in. in cireum- 
ference, 

No, 2.—Growth passable only, but very irrecular, Some 
of the stools are very small The finest of them produced 
heads which from April § to 10 only measured 24 in in 
circumference, 

No, 3.—Growth very poor and very irregular. Some af 
the stools continue to produce small heads not much thicker 
than a quill pen, the largest being from 1¢ in to 2 in. in 
circumference, 


Fourth Year,~-No. 1.—Growth very remarkable, The heads 
began to show on April 3, 4, 5, 7, and 10. Some are from 
34 in. to 4 In, in cireumference, and measure 4$ in. Fifty 
of the heads form a bundle which weighed 3200 crammes 

7 th.}. 
Ae teach passable, but later than No. 1. The heads 
made their first appearance on April 6,10, and 11. Many 


aon} 


of them were very small; fifty of them barely made half a 
bundle, and only weighed 1700 grammes (82 Ib.). 

No. 3.—-Growth but poor, and somewhat late. The heads 
made their appearance on April 4, 6, 9, and 11; one did 
not show till the 22nd. Fifty heads barely formed half a 
bundle, and only weighed 1150 grammes (23 lb.). To sum 
up it is clear that the plants of a year old in their fourth 
season, that is to say, after having been planted out for 
three years, gave a bundle weighing 3200 grammes (7 |b.}, 
while those of two years old only gave 1700 grammes (5¢ Ib.), 
and those of three years old only 1150 grammes (23 Ib.); in 
other words, taking round numbers, the plantation made 
with the one-year-old plants produced double the crop of 
the two-year-old plants, and treble that of the three-year-old 
plants. The reader may easily draw his conclusions from 
the preceding facts, 

Sowing in the Open Ground.—Some authors advo- 
cate and many persons still adhere to the old-fashioned method 
of sowing Asparagus in the open ground instead of planting 
out the stools as already directed. This method of cultiva- 
tion is defective for two rezsons: first, because if all the 
seeds do not come up we must begin our work all over again, 
which will not only retard the crop of the year and make the 
plantation irregular; and secondly, every plant, whether 
good or bad, must be kept in the place where 1t was sown. 
Again if two or three seeds come up side by side it Is very 
diffieult to thin them out, there generally being two left 
behind which give rise to a couple of stools, which will cer- 
tainly interfere with each other’s growth, and will only yield 
a poor and uncertain crop. By adopting the transplantation 
system we need only use the chotcest plants we can get, 
which is after all the easiest and cheapest way of obtaining 
fine and profitable crops. The difference between a planta- 
tion formed from seed and one made by transplanting the 
stools is very great, and is so much in favour of the modern 
system that it can be only ignoranes of the results obtained 
by it that can account for the old-fashioned method bemg 
adopted. Wehave seen even at Argenteuil plantations formed 
from seed, but with all the care that it is possible to bestow 
on them they produce exceedinsly irregular crops, s0 much 
so that they yield less than haif the quantity given by the 
planted beds, The defects of the old system are so apparent 
that we need not have recourse to any facts in proof of 
them. 

Utility of Harthing up.—We have often been asked to 
explain the part played by the mounds of earth beneath 
which the stools are buried at a certain time of the year. ' 
Karthing up allows us to plant the Asparagus stool less deeply, 
so that it bas all the benefit of the manure, the rains, and the 
spring sun. it also allows us to shelter the heads from the 
influence of the atmosphere and the light, so that they do 
not turn grecn and hard, but romain white and tender, besicles 
srowlng Touch longer. Anothor advantage gained by earthing 
up is to prevent all danger from the late spring frosts, the 
young shoots boing so weil covered up that they experience 
ne injury. In certain localities people bave not yet learned 
to distinguish the difference between blanched and green, and 
many affect to prefer the latter, This vulgar error canuot be 
too quickly extirpated in the interests of all true lovers of 
this delicious vegetable, In the case of the green Asparagus 
it is only the tip of the shoot that is eatable, whereas the 
blanched Asparagus can be nearly all eaten, besides which it 
is infinitely superior in point of tenderness and flavour. 
Asparagus which is green at the moment of gathering should 
only be nsed as a garnishine for Peas. No one with any 
pretentions to good taste would serve up green Asparagus to 
table, In the Paris market green Asparagus only fetches 
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1 frane a bundle (9°6d.), while the blanched vegetable fetches 
3 franes (28. 4°8d.). The green Asparagus is never eaten in 
Paris, but is used for making syrup of Asparagus and other 
pharmaceutical preparations, GODEFROY Lenanur, 





SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
SErPTEMeER 16, 


Tue chief attractions on this occasion were the superh collections 
of cut blooms of Dahhas, Asters, &c., exbibited by various contri- 
buters. Groups of plants were also shown, amongst which were 
several of especial interest, 


First-class Certificates, — These were awarded to the 
following :— 

Cypripedium calanthum (¥Veitch}—A handsome hybrid 
variety, the result of & cross between ©. Low and C. biflormm, and 
one which partakes of the character of both parents, 


GC. cenanthum (Veitch}.--Also a hybrid, raised between C> 
Harrisiannm and ©. insigne Manlet, A fine addition to this type of 
Lady's Shippers. 


Nepenties Wrigleyana (Veitch}.—A variety with hand- 
some pitchers produced plentifully, It is the result of a cross 
between N. Hookeri and N, phyllamphora. 


Tiilandsia Lindeni vera (\Villiams},—A beantiful Gromeliad 
with a rosetfe of narrow curved leaves, fram which are produced the 
flower-stems bearing bright purple blossoms, which appear from 
the axils of bright pink bracts arranged in two rows on cither side of 
the stem, 


Nepenthes robusta (Williams).._A strong-growing kind, 
with large, well-formed, and elegantly-spotted pitchers, 


Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum (Lioyd).—A prettily 
variegated-leaved variety of an old plant, which beara numerous 
spikes of purplish blossoms. The plant, moreover, has an elegant 
habit of growth. 


Verbena Mr. Thompson (Monld).—A beautiful variety, of 
large size, both in trussand pip. The colour is bright scarlet, with 
& consplenous white eyes, 


Dahlia Hthel Britton (Messrs. Keynes & Co.},—A Kind with 
flowers of large size and fine form, of a creamy-white colour, with 
the florets tinged with a purplish hne. 


second-class Certificates were swarded to the following :— 


Drosera dichotoma rubra (Bull}.—This differs from the 
original in the glandular hairs 6f the stem heing of a reddish colour. 


Agave mMarmorata (Boller),—A variety much in the way of the 
American Agave (A, americana), but having the leaves marked with 
trausverse bands of white, which give the plant a pretty appear- 
alice. 


Dahlia Yuaiczi {(Cannells,\— A Botanical Certificate was 
awarded to this; it is a scarlet-flowered variety with the florets 
arranged so that the head resembles the flower of a Cereus. 


An attractive and tastefully-arranged croup was shown by Messrs, 
Yeitch & Sons, comprising, in addition to those mentioned above, a 
choiee collection of Pitcher Plants, which for the most part were of 
hybrid origin, such aa Nepenthes Cowrti, a free-crowing, dwarf- 
hHabited Eimnd, with handsome flask-shaped pitchers of large size, 
N. Hookeri elongata, N. Chelsoni, N. maculata, N. Ratelffiana, 
N. zeylanica rubra, are ail uncommon kinds, but all of the highest 
merit; the pretty N, Sedeni, too, is a highly desirable plant, as well as 
its rarer congeners N. Stewarti, N. Keunedyana, and N. Wrigleyana, 
The handsome Sarracenia Chelsont, a hybrid between 8S. rubra and 
S. purpurea, is a fine addition to the cool-house-Pitcher Plants, and 
will no donbt meet with much appreciation when 16 becomes less 
rare. Other insectivorous plants were shown tu a small group, such 
as Drogeras, Darlingtonias, &e. Numerous Orehids in flower 
enlivened fhe group, such as the wellknown Aycopetalum 
maxillare, with an abundance of fower-stems; a fine example of 
Sacedlabium Blumei majus, the beautiful Dendrobium bigibbum and 
D, formosum, Phalaenopsis Esmeralda, and a superb variety with a 
broad, amaranth-tinted lip of Laelia elegans, Of hybrid Orchids 
there was a numerous display, particularly of Lady’s Slippers. 
Of these Cypripedium cenanthum and C. calanthum, aiready 
Inentioned, were among the newest. Other interesting kinds 
were C. selligerum, a hybrid between C. levigatum and barbatum, 
C, vexillarium, with C. barbatum and C. Fairrieannm a ite parents, 


the pretty and now well-known C. Sedeni, C, Harrisianum, and 
others, fine hybrid Cattleya bearing the yame of C, Manglesi ia 
an acquisition amongst autumn-fiowering kinds, and so is C. hybrida 
picta, a cross between C. guttata and ©, intermedia, The rare Zygo- 
petalum Wendlandi was amongst the number and is referred to 
elsewhere in our columns, The beautiful greenhouse hybrid Rhodo- 
dendrons added much to the attractiveness of the group, These in- 
cluded the crimson Duchess of Edinburgh, the delicate rosy-pink 
Taylori, Princesa Frederic?, &c, From Mr. Bull came s amail group 
of new plants, including the handsome Dendrobium Goldiei, and the 
more curious than beautiful D, undulatum fimbrilabium, Adiantum 
bellum, mundulum, and dissectum, all elegant Maidenhairs, were 
also in the group, together with the new Galyptionans Swartz, av 
elegant Palm of graceful habit, Four varieties of new Coleuses were 
also shown, of which one named Sparkler and another Butterfly 
showed very quaint markings. A small collection of choice planta 
were also contributed by Mr. Williams; the lovely Tillandsia Lin- 
deni vera, alluded to elsewhere, being the admiration of every one, 
Dendvobium superbiens, very similar to D, Goldiel in the previously 
named collection, the beautiful Australian D, bigibbum, a fine 
example of Odontoglossum Pescatorei, and a curious kind bearing 
the provisional name of O. albo-labinm were amongst the most con- 
spicuous of the Orchids. Calamus densus and Cocos elegantiasima, 
avery graceful Palm with the pinnw of the leaves arranged in a 
similar manner as in C. flexuosa, but of an elegant, arching habit, 
were noteworthy plants also, A flower of the lovely pink Nymphea 
Eugénie also came from the same garden, Mr, Green, gardener to Sir 
G, Macleay, Pendell Court, Bletchingley, contributed some interesting 
ent flowers, tncluding fruiting spikes of Gunnera scabra and the rarer 
kind G. manieata for comparison ; also Aristolochia Kempferi (syn., 
A. trilobata), a singular species with flowers strikingly resembling 
the pitchers of a Nepenthes ; Carolinea insignis, a noble Sterculia- 
ceous plant, the flowers of which are rendered remarkable by ‘the 
large tassel-like tufts of stamens. ‘The flowers of the lovely Lager- 
streenila indica, a stove shrub not often seen in flower, were also shown 
by Mr. Green; also flowers of the newly narned Monthretia Pottat, 
though not new to culfivators, as Mr, Grecn has grown it fer years 
without a definite name. Messrs, F, and A, Smith, Dulwich, sent 
plants of Tabernemontana Camassa, a Gardenis-like plant, though 
lacking the delicious perfume of. the latter; also a mottled-leaved 
form of Ficus elastica, though not af present very distinct, Ageratum 
Princess Beatrice, a dwari-growing kind, was sent by Mr. Todman, 
Tooting Common. Mr. Boller contributed a few interesting kinda 
of Succnlents—of which some were new, others rare—such as Agave 
Shawl, A. Victoria Regina, A, albicans, A, flagelliformia, A. aristata, 
&c, Cut bicoms of Marigold Meteor were sent by Messra, Haage & 
Schmidt, Erfurt. Tt has the florets of a pale yellow tint conspicu- 
ously margined with deep orange. <A collection of fine seedling 
Verhenas was shown by Mr. Mould, Pewsey, Wilts; and by Mr, 
Cannell, in addition to Dahlias, a fine display of cut blooms of the 
showy Tiger Hower (Tigridia Payonia grandifiora) ; alsa examples of 
a chore strain of Cockseombs, &c, 

A fine collection of Dahlias was shown by Mr. Walker, Thame, 
Oxon, consisting of about four dozen blooms of the finest sorts. 
Most of these were represented by blooms measuring as much 
as 53 1m. across, and of perfect form. Amongst them the most cou- 
spicuons were Harl Radnor, a fine plum-coloured kind, Mrs. J 

owme, white with a delicate flush of purple. Flora Wyatt, Willie 
Hekford, Monarch, Ovid, Henry Walton, were also amongst the best, 
These weredeservedly awardeda silver Banksian medal. From Messrs. 
Keynes & Co,, Salisbury, came a similar contribution, consisting chiefly 
of seedlings. Of these the finest were Ethel Britton, to which was 
awarded a certificate ; Triumphant, a bright erimson; Victor, a deep 
red; and Frederick Smith, an unusually large and fine flower of the 
faney type, of a vielct tint striped with a darker hue. <A tine col- 
lection of about thirteen dozen blooms was exhibited by Mr, Cannell, 
Swanley, comprising many of the show, fancy, and bedding sections, 
besidea a numerous collection of the bouquet kinds, all of 
which were remarkable alike for the cultural skill which they exem- 

lied. A silver Banksian medal was also awarded to this 

née collection, In addition to this Mr, Cannell also showerl 
a collection of the original single flowered kinds such aa D, Cer- 
yantesi, cocermes, glabrata, and Paragon, A heantiiul Cactus. 
flowered kind, named Yuaiczi, obtained a botanical commendation. 
The florets are.not quilled as in the florists’ varieties, butare straight 
and arranged in a rosette-like manner. The singular green-flowered 
Dahlia (D, viriciflora} was also shown in this collection. Mr, Smith, 
Edmonton, also contributed a dozen blooms of choice varieties, all of 
large size, excellent form, and diverse in colour. A similar number 
came from Messrs. Rawlings, Romford, which like all the rest were 
in capital condition, notwithstanding the past unfavourable weather, 
Cut blooms of Asters were numerously represented; an excellent 
collection was exhibited by Mr. Walker, It comprised’ named 
varisties of the quilled section, and a Jarge number of other types, 
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all of which though fine were inferior to those seen here on former 
eceasions, a circumstance doubtless owing to the inclement season. 
A silver Banksian medal was deservedly awarded to these, and a 
similar award was voted to Mr. J. M. Gilkes, Wickham, 
Newbury, also for s collection of Asters consisting chiefly of 
the quilled type. Asters were also numeroualy shown from the 
Society’s gardena, those of Benary’s strain being particularly fine. 

Fruit.--Of this there was but little to engage the attention of the 
committee. A seedling Melon named Hyde's Hybrid was sent by Mr. 
Hyde, Farnborough Park. A sample of a white transparent Apple 
yas shown by Mr. Killick, Maidstone, which was considered a good 
variety, and deserving of more extended knowledge. The same 
exhihitor also showed a dish of Sutton’s Magnum Bonum Potato, as 
being the ouly variety out of forty grown that has quite escaped 
the disease, Sutton’s Red Fluke was also shown, of which five per 
cent only were diseased. - 








INTERNATIONAL POTATO EXHIBITION. 
: Supr, 17—18, 1879. 


Tus, the fifth annualexhibition of Potatoes, was held on Wednesday 
and Thursday last at the Crystal Palace. On the whole there was 
an excellent display, and though it fell somewhat short in point of 
numbers compared with that of last year, the quality of the exhibits 
was in all respects everything that could be desired. They showed. 
a remarkable evenness, the majority being good and none decidedly 
below the average, The almost entire immunity of the tubers shown 
from the prevailing disease, which is exceptionally virulent this 
season, was very noteworthy; only a very small percentage showed 
traces of it, _ . 

In the premier class for twenty-four varieties prizes were given of 
the value of twenty-four guineas. The best collection was shown by 
Mr. P. MeKinlay, whose lot were characterised by evenness and 
clean appearance, combined with large size. The varieties included 
amongst coloured Kidneys—Trophy, Grampian, Late Rose and Early 
Rose ; white Kidneys—Early King, Wiltshire Snowflake, Magnum 
Bonum, International Kidney, Soowflake, Beckenham Beauty, Wood- 
atock Kidney, Womerleighton's Seedling. Of red Rounds there were 
Triumph, Manhattan, Blanchard, Beauty of Kent, en 1 the new Vicar 
of Laleham. White Rounds were represented by Schoolmaster, 
Shelburne, Climax, and Rector of Woodstock, all excellent in every 
point. Mr, T, Piekworth was second with excellent dishes 
of tubers, amongst which the most noteworthy were Triumph, 
Sutton’s Red Skin, Grampian, of red-skinned Rounds ; Schootmas- 
ter, Porter’s Excelaicr, Dalmshoy, Bresee’s Peerless, in the white 
Rounds. Of Kidneys, International, McKiniay’s Pride, Woodsteck 
Kidney, were shown well. The third prize was awarded fo a 
northern grower, Mc. W. Kerr, Dumfries, whose collection was excel- 
lent, though some dishes were rather undersized. The fourth 
prize’ collection also was remarkably good; if was shown by 
Messrs. Lott & Hart, Faversham. An extra prize was awarded 
to another Faversham erower, Mr. Akehurat, and Mr. W. Finiay’s 
collection from Banbury was commenced for general excellence. 
The prizes for eighteen distinct varieties, of the value of eighteen 

uineas, Were presented for competition by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 

eading, Sixteen exhibitors contested in this class. The finest 
collection was staged by Mr. F. Cresswell, Ipswich, who had ex- 
cellent tubers : of coloured Rouwndsa—Triumph, Grampian, Brownell’s 
Vermont Beauty, and Blanchard; of white Rounds were Norfolk 
Giant, Alpha, and Porter’s Excelsior. Coloured Kidneys were re- 
presented by Brownell’s Superior, Late Rose, and Lady Webster ; 
white-skinned sorta were Vertch’s Improved Ashleaf, International, 
SnowHake, Woodstock, Oyster, Covent Garden Perfection, and 
Eeetor of Weodsteck, Mr. J. Matthews, Sittingbourne, showed the 
next best collection, comprising fine tubers of Snowfake, Tnterna- 
tional, Grampian, Beauty of Hebron, Schoolmaster, Davis's Improved 
Ashleaf, Blanchard, Magnum Bonuin, Lye’s Favourite, Scotch Biue, 
and Early King, The third place was taken by Mr. W. Finlay, 
Banbury, whose collection on the whole was good, though some of 
the dishes contained rather undersized tubers. Mr. Crump took the 
fourth prize, and Mr. Wildamith the fifth. The next class was for 
twelve varieties. A fine collection waa shown for the first prize hy 
Mr, T. Pieckworth, Loughborough, Leicestershire. The Kinda were, of 
coloured Rounds, Triumph, Grampian, Blanchard; white Rounds, 
Bresec’s Peerless, Porter's Excelsior, Lady Gordon, Premier, and 
Bresee’s Prolific. Of Kidueys were King of Flukes, International, 
and Beauty of Hebron, The second best lot comprised fins examples 
of Snowflake, Pride of Ontario, Schoolmaster, Woodatock Kidney, 
and Scotch Blue, . There were seventeen exhibitors in this class, and 
the prizes were given by Messrs, Hadley, Abbiss, and Fawell, A 
numerous and well-contested competition characterised the class for 
"six dishes of distinct varieties. The first place was taken by a re- 


markably good. collection consisting of Trophy, Early Vermont, 
international, Beauty of Hebron, Bresee’s Prolite, King of Flukes, 
all’ exemplifying high cultural skill. This collection was shown 
by Mr. T, Pickworth. The next best was also excellent, tcluding 
Red Emperor, Grampian, as Red Rounds; Schoolmaster, Trophy, 
Tnternational Kidney, and Snowflake, of Kidney kinds. Ag error 
in the nomenclature of one variety disqualified the next best collec- 
tion, and the prize was accordingly awarded to a well-grown lot from 
Mc. Matthews, whe had fine examples of SnowHake, Priumph, and 
International Kidney. in the fourth collection were Beauty 
of Kent, Snowflake, Breadfruit, Early Vermont, all of excellent 
quality. There were two dozen exhibitors in this class, and the first 
two prizes were given by Megara, P, McKinlay and Barr & Sugden. 
The class for four dishes consisting of two Round and two Kidney 
varieties was well contested, there being twenty exhibitora. The 
beat carne from Mr, FP. Miller, Northdown, Margate, who bad Ashtep 
and Snowflake for Kidneys, Radstock Beauty and Bianchard for 
Rounds, all well-grown and even. The next beat contained Red 

Emperor, Blanchard, International, and Myatt’s Ashleaf. The third 
place was taken with fine tubers of Trophy and International, 

Kidneys; Kadstock Beauty, and Schoolmaster, Rounds, For fur 
dishes of distinct new varieties not in commerce, or in commerce for 
the firat time this year, there were seven exhibitors. Mr. ?. McKinlay, 

Penge, headed the list with Esckenham Beauty (a handsome white 

Midney}, Woodstock Kidney, Vicar of Laleham (a dark-skinned 

Round kind), and Shelburne {a smooth-skinned Round of medium 

size}. Mr. R. Dean, Ealing, was second with Vicar of Laleham and 

Early Purple (a purple-skinned Kidney}, Cosmopolitan and Avalanche 

(white Kidney varieties}. In the next lot were Woodstack Kidney, 

Heather Bell, and Tiftie’s Annie (a kind very similar In appearauce 

to Blanchard}, The other eollections included, besides above-men- 

tioned kinds, Johnston’s Downshire and Beauty of Kent of coloured 

Rounds ; Washington, Early Bird, and Britannia, Kidneys ; Dux and 

Criterion, white Rounds. In the next class for two ciahes consisting 
of one Round and one Kidney variety, the prizes were given by the 
Amies Chemical Manure Company.’ Twenty-three collections were 

exhibited. The best was shown by Mr. Matthews, who had excel- 

lent examples of YForter’s Excelsior and Iuternational Kidney. 

The second prize was won by the International and Schoolmaster 
variehies. The class for any white Round sort brought 
out twenty-two exhibits. The variety Schoolmaster was awarded 
the first prize, which was shown by Mr. Kerr; Mr. ER. Dean was 
second with fine tubers of Porter's Execlsior ; Woodstock Round was 
shown well by Mr. Psllister for the third place. Bresee’s Peerless, 

Excelsior, Regent, and Renderson’s Prolific were also well represented, 

The best dish of a coloured round Potato was shown by Air. KR. Dean, 

who had fine tubers of Lye’s Farourtte. The sort Blanchard took the 
next two prizes. There were sixteen dishes extubited, and Triumph, 
Grampian, Karly Emperor, Red Emperor, were admirably well shown, 
The beat dish of white Kidney variety was shown by air. W. Finlay, 

who had excellent tubers of International, Woodstock Kidney was 
awarded the second prize, and Beckenham Beauty the tlurd. 

Twenty-six dishes were exhibited in this clasa, the variety Inter- 

national being the sort chiefly shown. The best dish of any coloured 
Kidney kind was shown by Messrs. Lott & Hart, Faversham, who 

had fine tubers of Trophy, The next was red Kidney shown by Mr, 

W. Kerr, Dumfries, and Brownell’s Superior was shown for the 
third place. Seventeen dishes were exhibited in this class, the 
prizes being presented by Mr, J. Crute. Ten dishes were staged of 
Radstock Beauty for the prizes offered by Mr. KR. Dean, Ealing. 

The best was shown by Mr, F. Miller, Margate, who had clean and 

handsome iubersa, There was a numerous competition for Messrs. 

Sutton & Sons’ prizes offered for their white Kidney Potato Maguum 
Bonum, which was shown exceedingly well, there being twenty-two 

dishes shown, The best came from Mr. W. Cramp, Blenheim, 

Woedstock ; and Mr, Baldwiu and Mr, G. Masters were placed next 
in the order named, 

Miscellaneous Class.—Messrs, Sutton & Sons, Reading, 
exhibited a large sample of their new Magnum Bonum Potato, and a 
amaller one of Woodstock Kidney, also a new variety. Froin Messrs. 
Harrison & Son, Leicester, came a large assortment of tubers com- 
prising about three dozen varieties, 

A collection of Gladioli, conaisting of about 250 spikes in sixty 
Varieties, was sent by Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrienx & Co., Paris, which 
considerably enlivened the surroundings. Myr. Cannell, Swanley, 
also contributed cut blooms of Dahlias, Tigridias, Verbenas, &c., anid 
Mr, Boller showed an interesting collection of Cacti, &c. 

A. list of awards will be found in our advertising columns, 





Webb's Improved Banbury Onion.—This is one of the 
handsomest of all Ontons. It forms bulbs quickly, and has a won- 
derful tendency to remain smallin theneck. It keeps very well, and 
is altogether a most useful variety.—T, 
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ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE autumn show of this Society took place the other day in the 
Waverley Market Hall, Ecunburgh, and despite the unfavourable cli- 
matic Influences with which horticulturists have been and are still 
contending, the show was in every respect a suceess, The Lawson 
Seed and Nursery Company greatly enhanced the general appearance 
of the hall. Instead of displaying their plants and flowers on the 
orthodox staging, the company had laid out the part of the hall 
allotted tio them—nearly a quarter of an acre—as a flower garden, 
and grouped their exhibits inte tasteful figures with the best effect, 
At the extreme west of the hall was a fine clump of varierated 
Conifers, prettily graduated with a wavy border of Golden Box; in 
the centre was a lurce oval flanked by cireles, while to the east was 
another crescent-shaped parterre, In these, tree Ferns, Palms, Cro- 
tons, Draczenas, Conifer, and florists’ flowers were arranged with 
por taste ; and this flawer garden fairly drvided with the fruit 
laplay the honours of the day. The idea so commended itself to all 
who saw it that it Is not unhkely to supersede the staging, at least 
for nurgerymen, on other oceasions. There ts usually a good display 
of friurt at the autumn show; but on this occasion it far exceeced 
anything that has been seen beforein Edinburgh, except at the Inter- 
national Hxhibition, Of Grapes especially there was a splendid 
cheplay—there being close upon 400 bunches on the tables, and nearly 
all of excellent quality. Mr. Dickson showed a bunch of Syrian 
weirhing 14 lb. 3 oz.—a cane which, however, does not appreach to 
soine of the former prize bunches in the same competition. The 
best flavoured Grape was declared to be the Duchess of Buccleuch. 


PLANT ARRANGEMENT AT FLOWER SHOWS. 


I rutsk it would be much better if the cuatom of erecting stages 
at flower shows could be entirely abolished. When, agsis often the 
case, the plants are placed upon platforms of a more or less elevated 
description, uot only is there a difficulty in concealing the pots, but 
the specimens themselves show to much less advantage than when 
placed upon the level ground. The graceful proportions of a Fern 
ora Pabn, or the merts of a well-grown, finely-bloomed Erica or 
Fuchsia, can be best judged when the whole plant comes well below 
the leveloftheeye, This remark will also apply not only tothe single 
specimens but algo to the group or series of groups of which tha 
exhibition may be composed. At the recent exhibition of the 
Byfleet Horticultural Association, the whole of the plants were 
disposed npon the Grass, an arrangement which produced a very 
pleasing effect and which elicited warm expressions of approval from 
the visitors. The plants were diaposed in semi-circular groups 
against the canvas, tous affording avery pleasing cau det from 
the entrance to thetent. Another feature of this exhibition to which 
I would wish to direct attention is that, instead of forming classes 
containing a fixed number of plants, the exhibits consisted exelu- 
sively of groups, in which the competitors were restricted only to 
apace. By varying the space to be covered, little growers were 
enabled to compete on advantageous terms, and more groups were 
formed than could otherwise have been the case, When the show 
is of a purely local character, and the neighbourhood not a large one, 
it would he wiser to follow sonic such system as this than to restrict 
exhibitors to a certain number of specimens, as it often happens that 
either the grower cannot muster the required number or that he 
hesitates to bring forward 4 somewhat uneven lot. Many small 
erowers are thus debarrecl from extubiting, and many a good plant 
i this way remaina at home imatead of gracing the exhibition 
tent. Another point m favour of the grouping system is that it 
affords seope for the exercise of taste In the crower, who may oiten, 
with plants of an ordinary description and of not large dimenatona, 
form groups of a pleasing description, ustrationa of this were to 
be seen in groups of fine foliagéd and Towermeg plants arranged by 
Mr, Rose and Mr. Parker, which, althongh not contaming anything 
very rare or costly, yet, owing to judicious and tasteful arrange- 
ment, produced an exceedmely pleasing impression, The gardener 
ia now more than ever called upon to culfivate both judgment in 
sclaction and taste im arrangement; he must nos only know how to 
grow his plants well, but the knowledge of how to place them to the 
best advantage is often required of him. This, therefore, being such 
an important affair, should not be lest sight of at plant exinbrions, 
and uo form of exhibiting can so well call forth the energies and 
resourees of the grower in this respect as the arrangement of groups 
of flowering and foliaged plants, limiting him to space, but allowing 
of the full exercise of judgment in the choice of subjects. Let me, 
however, not be misunderstood. I would not wish te confine a show 
entirely to groups. When the neighbourhood is largeenough, by all 
means form classes, in which the capabilities and merrts of certain 
plants or classes of plants may be displayed in the so-called speci- 


men stall, In the case, however, of the exhibition already men- 
tioned, which was very successiul, Lam convinced that only by the 
method desertbed could a flower show have been formed, T also 
feel eertnin that there are few pega Enos in which an exhibi- 
tion of planta might not be organised were the group system entirely 
relied on, JOHN CoRNHTLE. 


ANSWERS TO JORRESPONDENTS. 


Permanent Hedee.—In anawer tio ‘Trancoia” fp. 253) T can say that in 
November of 1677 I planted about 250 ft. of Uowndary with the Myrobetla ar 
Cherry Plim, sent out by My, Ewing for this purpose. Ibisnow a thick, close hedge 
about 4 ft. high, with 2 good bottom. Tn another twelve montlis I expect it will 
he practically impenetrable, Itis planted on the flat close upto the poste and 
ratls,—C. H. GL, Steves, 


—— Having already a wood fence that ought to be able te offer the required 
protection for afew years, “ Francois" will find that tha best possible kind of 
permanent plant fence wilt be one made with Holly. As astout, firm, denge, and 
indeed almost impenetrable fence plant the Holly is unrivalled, but it needs 
time and Palicuee to bring it ta a good hedge condition, Unhike duicksets—the 
commonest ani perhaps the clicapest material—Holly ia evergreen ; it does not 
require to be so thickly planted, and useda much less looking after. It is, per- 
haps, somewhat more costly to start with, butaa te ifs advantares wheu the 
hedge is estallished there can be no question, Good plants from 18in. to 20 in. 
in height, well rooted, plamtedin a single Lne at fiom 1d in. to 18 in, apart, need 
anly ta be Kept clean and growing upward, the sides being kept in place by meane 
of a Enife or shears Such a fence will need neither bank nor ditch, as when from 
6 ft. to oft. in height, and 2 ft. through, it would almost repel an army. A. 


Hardy Flowers for Beds.—I have a bed partiy filled with Tritomas, 
White Japa Aucmons, Rudbeckia Sewnani, snl Scdumspectabile; what other 
atltumn-lowering poe whuld harmonise with theae?—Q. [Plant the red 
Japan Ancmone ; also two or threes of the percnnial Asters or Michachmas Daisies, 
which should hare positiona in the bed according to their respective heichts. 
Physisteciy imnbricatzis alse afine sutunm plant, bearing as it does spikes af Bowers 
of aaoft pink hue, resembling those ofalarge Mpacris. It likes a deep soil, aud 
roakées ad prowth of some 4 fh in height. Pentstemons, capeclally those from 
BpTie sowings, flower finely late in autumn, as do also Antirrhinums. Beds of 
these from spring seedlines are yery brilliant in solour, Goad antumn flowers 
that will 1H up the interval between the bedding Plants and the incoming of the 
Chrysanthemums are most valuable, and if aot all perennials should not on that 
account be rejected. dame rood patches of the Colchicums would not be out of 
pee ja such @ bed, or any of the antumnal Bowering varieties of the Orocws.— 

. Ku] 





Climbers for Trellis Work,—I haye just had about 40 ft. of trellis work 
erected to divide my flower and kitchen gardens, and as one side faces the house 
T wish to egver th with hardy. flowering climbers. Would you kindly inform me 
tf Peastflora caerulea ancl Clematis will suececd on tt, or what other climbers 
would do wellt The open side of the trellis faces the south-east.—P. [Passi- 
flora coerules and all the hardicst kinds of Chematis should do well on the trellis 
described; also some hardy Vines, especially the Ciofat or Parsley-Ieaved kind, 
which is very armamental, and the Madresfield Court, which assumes such glori- 
ous tints in autumn. Jasmin nudifiorum, lorsythia riridissima, Cotoneasters, 
variesated Ivies, the Lawton and other American Blackberries, the Wistaria 
sinense, Virginia Creeper, good hardy climbing Roses—these atone would furnish 
the fenu: and do well. Evergreen climbers should do well interspersed with the 
(leeiduous Kinds, or those that lnse theirfoliave in the autumn. Vines look well 
trained up at intervals to resemble piers, and their ahoots trained along the top 
make a iramework for the other plants. Such plants as Tropeelums, Eceremo- 
carpus, Cobma scandens, &e,, sown or planted iu the spring would help to give 
brightness and colour daring the summer—s. D.J] + 

Names of Plants.—Poedyttie.—Tha Truffle-like fungus is Sclcroderma 
vulgare, avery disazreeahle (if not danverous) species, and best avoided. 3. A. 
—The fimwer sent had shed its petals before it reached us: apparently it is 
Flcroma elegans, hut we cannot accurately determine without leaves. That io 
which you allude is probably Lastamlra macrantha, also 4 handsome Melastomad. 
Mo. #—Clarkia pulchetla. 4. P.—Ceanothus Amoidi. ¢. &—1, Double- 
flavering Gramble; 2, Helenium autumnale; 8, Bedum spectabile. J. A 
Bromus decolinuys © (.—3, Heemanthua natalensis; 1 and 2, next week. 
TW. od. &.—Achillesn Plavmica, Pteria tricolor. G.—i and 3, send when in 
flower: 2, Santeling incana, S 9—Bartonia aurea.  Woodeiiia.—The small 
shral) is the Whortleberry (¥accinium Myrtillis); the other was withered beyond, 
recesnitien, IWF. .—fyzopetalum Mackay. = #nquirer.—The leaf sent is pro- 
balAy from an Ainpelopsia, but we cannot toll from sueh scanty material, J", 2 
—FEpidendrum cochieatoro. _4—Diplopappus fruticoga. i, 3. 7. —1, 
Coreopsis lanceolata; 2, Monarda didgma; 3, Lavatera trimeéstris; 4, Kehinops 
ruthenicus. Jeven.—We eannot undertake to name florists’ flowers, 44 it cannot 
be done accurately, axcept by specialists. 





— 


OBITUARY, 


Tt is with deep regret we have to record the death of Mr. William 
Wilson Sanuders, F.B.S., an event which took place at his residence, 
at Raystead, near Worthing, on the 13th inat., attheageof 70, The 
eminent services which Mr. Saunders has rendered to botany, ente- 
mology, and Kindred sciences are universally acknowledged. Te 
horticulture, also, he waa specially devoted, and his garden at Hill- 
ficld, near Reigate, was remarkable for the great variety of interest- 
ing plants whieh it contained. He took great interest in the Royal 
Horticultural Society, of which he was a Life Member, Kind in 
disposition and 1pright m all his dealings, his logs will be severely 
feHi, and by none more, we feel sure, than by the readera of Tax 
(FARDEN, to which he was a constant contributor, 


We have also to announce the decease of Mr. Davis, for forty years 
gardener t¢ Viscount Bridport at Cricket St. Thomas, Chard, 
Somersetshire. His death was the result of an accident. — 
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““Thia la au avb 
Which does mend Nature: change it rather: but 
THE ARD ITSELF if NATURE."-—Shekeeperre. 
Bs NOTES OF THE WHEE, 
The White Lapageria.—{L. albaj).— Of this we have 


received 3 magnificent example from Mr, Titus Salt’s garden at 
Milner Field, Bingley, Yorkshire. Jt consists of a shoot 6 ft. 
long, into 3 ft. of the middie of which were crowded forty-eight 
fully expanded flowers, in clusters of from three te four each, Of 
unexpanded buds there are eighteen on the same shoot towards the 
top, making altogether a wreath of pearly bloom such as we have 
never before seen, Mr. Anderson the gardener at Milner Field, states 
thatin the house devoted to Lapagerias, from which the specimen 
sent was ent, there has been from 1300 to 1500 flowers expanded at one 
time. The shoot in question was the strongest of three growths on 
a young plant. Such examples show ina marked degree what can 
be done with this, one of the most beautiful cf greenhouse climbers, 
by means of skilful treatment, 

Anthurium Lindigi,— With the exception of A. Scherzeriannm 
Anthuriums are not generally grown for the beauty of their imflo- 
rescence ; but A. Lincigi is certainly deservin« of attention, as it has 
an ovate, shell-shaped fiower-spathe 3 in. long, of waxy texture, and 
pure white, whilst the spadiz is of a blutsh-purple. The leaves, 
moreover, are very handsome, being 1 ft, or more long, heart-shaped, 
and leathery in texture, and of a deap green hue, Like all the 
species of Anthurium, it inhabits the tropical parts of South America ; 
hence.in cultivation it requires a stove temperature. It is now in full 
beanty in the Arcid house at Rew. 

The Closed Gentian (Gentisna Andrewsi}.—One of the 
haudsemest as well as one of the rarest of the cultivated Gentians, 
18 this singular species, which is now m full beauty on the rockery 
in Mr. G. FL Wilson's garcden at Heatherbank. It grows from 1 ft. 
fo 14 ft. high. and has broad, lance-shaped leaves arranged in oppo- 
site pairs at intervals on the stem. From the asdls of the leaves on 
the upper haliof the stem the dowers are produced in clusters of 
from four to 21x, and frequently as many as from fifteen to eighteen 
flowers terminate the stems, The flowers are abont I in. long, and 
form a club-shaped tube with very short lobes, so that the flower 
never fully expands; hence it is called the Closed Gentian, The 
eglour is a deep amethystine-blue on the outside, the teeth of the 
corolla’ being white, as are also lines running down the inside of the 
tube. It inhabits damp woods in the North-eastern United States 
and Canada, where it flowers during August and September. Though 
tt has been introduced into cultivation for more than a century, it 1s 
still rarely met with in collections. It ts ofeasy culture, and requires 
to be grown ina rich loamy soil in a damp but well-drained border, 


A Nobile Hardy Exotic Shrub,—e hare published notes 
as to the hardiness, or probable hardincss, of Leptospermum lanige- 
rum, a large Australian bush with small dowers like those of a white 
Haxifrage, and we now have great pleasure in recording that there 
is a very remarkable specimen of it on the lawn at Penrhos, near 
Holyhead. It is abont 1§ ft, in diameter of its spread of branches, 
and 13 ft. high, perfectly well furnished and healthy, the smallest 
leaves of a greyish hue, covered with flowers somewhat like those 
of Saxifraga Burseriana, it may be imagined how beautiful it must 
be and how distinct. The district is much exposed to the sea 
breezes and even the hardiest trees are shorn by the winds, but it 
occupies a sheltered place on the lawn. After surviving here in per- 
fect health the past winter and spring, no one can doubt that this 
shrub (an ilustration of which is given in another page) will prove 
equally hardy over large districts of the country, certainly in all 
seashore and mild ones. 

Brassavela Digcbyans.—This littl known West Indian 
Grchid is one of the few which have the lips of the flowers beauti- 
fully margined with a long and elegant fringe, The flowers, which 
measure nearly 8 in. across, are of a greenish-white colour, shghtly 
tanged with purple. The lip is white, and has an emerald-green 
centre, $4 in. In diameter, and the fringe varies from lin. to 14 in, 
in length. In hahit thig Brassavola somewhat resembles a Cattleya, 
being about 1 ft. Ingh, with leaves of a pale green, overlaid with a 

laucous hue, Itis now in flower in the Pine cecle Nursery, Maida 

ale, where it forms an atiractive object. Tt has been successfully 
imported in quantity from Honduras by Mesers. Henderson. 

The Herbaceous Ground at Kew.—Visitors to the 
hardy plant collections ab Kew will find that an alteration has re- 
cently been effected with regard to the arrangement of the bulbous 


plants. Owing to the rapid and continued increase in the numbers 
of these it has been found necessary to remove the Liliacez irom the 
head of the ground to the borders outside the wall which skirta the 
main portion, By this arrangement all the sections cf the Order 
are in close proximity to each other and not separated by other 
families as httherto. All the permanent tridacexw will be placed on 
the opposite side of the wall, and the Amaryllidaces will be located 
on the shp of ground which encircles the Gunnera scabra, This al- 
teration will considerably facilitate the finding out any particular 
genus, atask which a stranger has often found tedious. 


The Rock Abelia (A. rupestris}.—This pretty Japanese shrub 
at present forms one of the most attractive objects on the ‘‘rootery ” 
in Mr. G, F. Wilson’s garden at Heatherhank, Weybridge, where it 
has been for several years quite unhurt by the severe cold of our 
winters. Its peat habit of growth, glossy green leaves, and abundance 
of delicate mauve trumpet-shaped blossoms—which, moreover, emit 
a pleasant fragrance—commend it to the notice of everyone. Though 
perfectly hardy in such a position in Mr. Wilson's garden, it how- 
ever, requires the protection of a wallin low-lying districts, as, for 
instance, at Kew, where the plants against the alle are now finely 
in bloom. It was introduced to this country by Mr. Fortune many 
Fears 200. 


Disa, macrantha.-—This splendid species ig now in bloom 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin, and, so far as my own 
knowledge goes, for the firat time in Ireland. it dowered with Mr. 
Elwes, of Cirencester, a month or two ago, hut does net appear to 
have received the attention as to publicity which the fact deserved, 
The flowers are as laree or larger than those of D. srandtflara, and 
more rosy in colour. ‘There is a sketch of this plant im the herbarium 
at Kew, where it forms one of a series of drawings sent by Mr. 
Sanderson from the Cape eight or ten years ayo, Mr. F. W. Moore 
may be congratulated as the possessor of such a fine plant.—B. 


Hrica, ramuloga.—This very handsome and free-flowering 
Heath is perhaps the inest useful shiul now in flower in the open 
alr, such quantities of pretty bloom does it yield. We noticed fine 
old shrubs of rb at Penrhyn Castle, and also at the Collese Gardens 
af Dablin, whereit isin varions stages, When old it often assumes 
a broken and pictaresque form, attaining a heisht of from 6G ft. to 8 ft. 
while young or cut-in specimens are compactin habit, It flowers in 
succession and apparently equaily freely in old cr young plants. 
Every garden should possess plants of it in vations stages aud posi- 
tions. 

The Giant Fennels in Autumn.—We hare recently 
noticed Feruls tiugitapa in fruit, about i4 ft. hij ch, in the gardens at 
Brown’s Hill, Cariow. the foliage being at mid-September still fresh, 
In our many attempts to call the attention of lovers of fine hardy 
plants to tle Peruias, we fear we apologised overnmuch for their 
supposed tenlency to wither in early autumn, and advised their 
bemg placed alone near the margin of a shrubbery, so that no too 
eatly blanks would occur owing to their disappearance. The wet 
late season has no doubt preserved them longer tlan usual this year. 
The peculiar merte of these plants is, however, theiy rare verdure in 
early spring, where their creat soft plumes appear 2s early ag the 
snowcdrops. 

Nerine Pothergilli major.— One of the Lrightest ornaments 
jn the houses at che Pine-apple Nursery just uow is this fine bulbous. 
plant, which, like a host of other beautiful Cape bulbs, is grown 
there largely. Hts by ug means a novelty, though 16 is apparently 
not nearly sa well known asit should be, asit is seldom that we 
meet with it in private gardens. It is usually grown under pot cul- 
twre, but it attains a larger size when planted in a horder in 2 coal 
house, aud under this more of treatment itis grown wellin Mv, Joad's 

arden at Wimbledon, who haa it in a house devoted to similar half. 
vardy subjects. Nothing can well exceed the vieh crimson colour of 
the large wubels of flowers, which are freely produced, and few 
autuin-fowering plants are better adapted for cutting, » state in 
which they last a considerable time in perfection. - 


Jasminum azoricum Planted Out.—Tender Jasmines 
grown in pots are so often failures that ihe only remedy seems to be 
planting ont in beds or borders, for those who desire imany flowers 
from these plants. .A plant of the Azorean Jasmine planted out in a 
greenhouse at Belniont, Carlow, is now blooming ag freely as ever 
the common Jasmine does in the open air. It is a beautiful plant 
for cutting for the house, and grown thus, affords abundant blossom 
for cutting. The odour is delicious. It forms a good rafter, roof, or 
pillar plant. Mi, Burbidge informs us that he has noticed it in other 
gardens about Dublin, Aoine remarkably well planted ont We 
noticed another very free flowering Jasmine in the gardens at 
Bedorgan, Anglesea, planted ont in an intermediate house, of the 
naine Of which we are not certain. It is much smaller in blossom 
than J, azorienm, of a creamy white, and early covered with a 
spray of ceheately-scented blossoms, 
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Darlingetonia californiea.—This is becoming a really won- 
derful plant at Glasnerin, where the pitchers are bolder and larger 
than we have seen them in the native country of the plant. 


Selaginella Kraussiana Naturalised,—This well-known 
littie hothouse Moas is freely naturalised among the native Mossca 
in the grove round the lawn at Penrhos. On the lawn the delicate 
little Ivy Hairbell (Campanula hederacea} is abundant. 


Draceena indivisa at Penrhos.—Large specimens of this 
have stood the winter without Injury in the garieng at Fenrlos, 
Anglesea, Ina winter when so many plants have perished if is 
satisfactory to know that this fine-leaved one has survived.. The 
district 1s exposed, but the spot where the talt specimens are is well 
sheltered hy trees, 

Osmanthus ticifolius.—This sheub, whieh we noticed 
some time ago as doing so well at Mr. Geo. Paul's nursery at High 
Baech, 18 no less remarkable at Bocorgan, in Anglesea, where both 
the green and variegated forms ave now wide spreading shvubs 10 fb. 
high. .As to their hardiness there can be little doubt after the past 
winter, 


stigmaphyllum ciliatum.—tThis singularly beautiful stove 
climber, with yellow blossoms, looking at a distance like Ongidiam 
flowers, and having one of the most graceful forms of leaf among all 
clinbing plants, is now in good bloom in an intermediate Louge at 
Penrhes. Itisa valuable pillar plant. If sneh elimbera were more 
frequently scen well evown, hothouses might be emlscllished by their 
aid alone, and not se often stiff and bare, 


Glades of Hardy Ferns at Penrhyn Castle,—Mr. 
speed has formed some very charming clades of Ferns at Penrltyn 
Castle by planting hardy kinds in quantity moar the drives, ag much 
in the open annny places as under trees; much of the surface now 
cavered In this way was once regularly mown, so that in adding a 
pleasing feature to the place, a considerable waste of labour has nt 
the same time been put a stop to. 


Hedychium coronarium Out-of-doors.—A vigorous 
qiant of thig beautiful Scitaminad is now in flower in Mr. G, Tt Wu- 
son's “'wikl gamlen ” at Wisley. Its beld, handsome foliage con- 
trasts finely with its lovely white blossoms, and being quite unlike 
the surrounding: vegetation, it has a special interes$. In such 
sheltered places this, and many similar plants, would thrive adimir- 
oly, and with care wonkl be able to pass through out winters un- 
Boathed, 

Disa grandiflora var. psittacina.—This remarkably dis- 
tinct variety of the heautiiul large-fowered Disa is now in flower iu 
Mr, Williams’ nursery, Holloway. Its blossoms are about the same 
‘gize as those of the type, but the upper, liood-like portion of the flower 
is of an orange-yellow colour, and more clistinetly velued. The sepals 
are green at the base and also at the tips; the intervening space is of 
an orange-red hue, altogether affording a striking contrast of colour, 
and aptly suggesting ita varietal name—the Parrot Disa, 


Seeding Antirrhinums.—Myr. Candwell, of Wantags, has 
sont us samples of a fine strain of these popular hardy flowers. They 
ace laree both in spike and flower, and exhibit a great diversity of 
e.lour, varying from dark crimsons with pure white throats to white 
aad yellow selis. Some, too, are copiously spotted, whilst offers are 
qaaintiy streaked and flaked with various colours, 


Purple Hemp Agrimony (Eupatorium purparcom,.—Few 
more clesirable plants conld be selected for natnralising in moist 
places than this noble North American Composite. When atronoly 
acyeloped it attains a height of from 6 ft. to 8 ft., and has stout 
parple stems, and very dark green leaves arranged in whiorla of from 
three te six. The flower-heads are purplish, arranged in Toad 
flat clusters of from in. to tft. across, and ave produced towards 
the end of summer. It thrives best in damp places in stiff soil. 
The unusually fine specimens of it in Mr, Steyen’s colleetion at By- 
fleet admirably exemplify ita adaptability for border decoration as 
well as for the rougher parts of a garden, 


China Asters.—We have received from Messrs, Webb & Sons, 
‘Stourbridge, a fine assortment of blooms of these showy autunn 
flowers as grown at their extensive seed fariis at Kinver Hill. Con- 
sidering they have been grown out-of-doors in sueh an wofavourable 
sctson 13 the present, we think them remarkably good; most of the 
blooma measure as much ag 34 in, acrogs. 


St. Pauls Churchyard.—The reeen$ improvements con- 
nected with the space lmmediately surrounding St. Paul's Cathedral 
are now nealy completed at a costiof £5000, ‘The place was opened 
to the public on Monday last by the civic anthoritics, The lorders 
are planted with trees and shrubs which will eudure a town atino- 
phere, such as Holltes, Yews, Rhododendrons, Planes, Maples, &e, 
A few hardy herbaceous plants are interaperaed in the shrubberies, 
-and the Michaelmas Daisies are now beginning to be attractive, The 


turf is ab present as green as it is far in the country. The corm pare. 
tively snail space ia apparently made the-most of by a skilful ar- 
rangement of gracefully winding paths and undulating beds. 


Pelargonium Society.—A meeting of this Society was held 
at Cluawick, on Tuesday last, for the appointment of officers for the 
ensuing year. The future arrangements of the Society, including 
BOWIE pe alterations of rules ancl of the achadule, were <lig- 
cussed. Judging from the balance sheet of the past year, it appears 
that the Society is in a prosperous condition, there being nearly £80 
in the treasnre:’s hands, 





Seedling Roses at Lyons.—The Roses shown at the late 
exhibition here were not so numerous as usual and contrary to the 
general rule, the blooms, and particularly the Teas, Bengals, and 
Noiséttes, were not so fine as they ought to be in our favourable cli- 
mate at this season of the year; while in June and July the hybrid 
perpetials were all that could be desired. Some new seedlings were 
exhibited, butotthemmerital caunot conacientiously inform your read - 
ets becaise in ivy opinion eut flowers do notconvey a fair ilea of the 
valuc of a new varicty, as much of course depends upon its growth, 
foliage, aud its more or less free blooming properties, hardiness, 
&c., unless at fiest sight it shows something very distinct, either 
in shape, size, colour, or scent. Nevertheless there was one with 
which 2 think proper to make yourresders acquainted. Being struck 
by the large truss of blooma exhibited 1 made wp my mind to learn 
more regarding the plant, [therefore went to theraiser, Madame Veuve 
Rambaux, where I fownd a great number of plants of H covered with 
blooms, and on nearly all the branches numeroua clusters of flower 
bnuls. They had been continually in bloom the whole season: it is 
a scedling from Rosa polyantha. The plant, which is dwarf (being 
about 14 tt. high), is vigorous, and what is yery remarkable, some of 
the trusses rise about 1 ft. above the foliace and consist of a consi- 
derable quantity of blooms both open and in the bud state; on 
one I counted sixty-ttve, a number as far as I know very uncommon. 
The flowers are pure white and last very long in perfection; they 
measure about 1) in, in diameter, ave very double, and shaped like 
Paanorettc (of Gillot fils}, also a seedling from Rosa polyantha. Each 
truss will make in ifaelf a splendid bougnet. it will doubtless 
maize a fine pot Hose, and as such will be useful for table decora- 
tion if forcerl te bloom im the early part of the year.—Jgan Sister, 
Monintaistr, Lions, 


Botanic Garden, Graz (Styria).— When visiting this garden 
afew weeks ago, | was struck with the masses of hardy perennials 
which are enlfivated in if; but there are very few houses in which 
to grow tropical plants. ‘The principal features of the garden, there- 
fore, are collections of trees, shrubs, and hardy herbaceous planta, 
and Last, but not least, Alpine plants; the latter in great luxuriance 
ohn arockery in a shady situation, Amongst Grasses I noticed the 
very ornameilfal Sorglium halepense, with red flower apikes 5 ft. 
lugh; and §S. vulgare, nearly the same height, but with green 
flowering spikes, Of Panicums, of which different kinds are grown 
here, the most attractive was P. capillare, the spikes of which are 
1 ft, high, and are furnished with minute flowers, making: them well 
adapted for vasea or any kind of room decoration during winter. 
As regards herbaceous plants, the most attractive at the time of my 
visit were the various species of _Kupatorium then in full bloom, viz., 
ii. macnlatim, BE. altisaimim, and 1. purpourewn: the last measured 
frown 6 ft. to 3 ft. in height-—-a fact which proves that where they 
have plenty of space m which to develop themselves freely, the 
erowths which they make are all that can be desired. Sida Napa 
ig tn herbaceous perennial closely alhed to Hibisena in the form of 
the leaves. Its flowers, which are white, are rather small, but they 
are produced im great masses. I consider tt to be a good plant for 
any place in which ee plants are required, several shoots 
being over 8 ft. iu height. Lrythrina laurifolia, with stema nearly 
10 ft. high, was in fail bloom. Shepherdia canadensis, a shrub 
closely alhed to Eleagnus, but with larger whitish leaves and brown 
stem, deserves to be planted more generally in fardens than it ia. 
Perhaps the most beautiful amongst deciduous shrubs was a speci- 
men of Vitex Agnus castus, which measured abont & ft, through, and 
was bearing one mass of blue flowers arranged in plime-like panicles, 
Its scented leaves, combined with an elegant habit and pleasing 
flowers, made tlis alirub very attractive, especially ag it flowers in 
the end of the summer, a time when most of the deciduous shrubs 
have ceased flowering. Sambuens nigra laciniata proves to be a very 
handsome shrub, the shape of the leaves being very peculiar and 
the growth restricted, which is generally net the case with other 
Hiders, which soon outgrow their positions, On the rockery I 
observed two species of Creeping Juniper labelled J. nana and J. 
Sabina nana, neither of them higher than 6 in. Their glaucous hue 
made them very attractive, covering, as they did, a space of several 
square fect,—Lours Kroratscn, Laxenhury, 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


PECULIARITIES OF DIFFERENT GRAPES. 


A stupy of the pocultarities of some of the Grapes under cultiva- 
tion, and which ave found rather difficult to grow, would often, no 
doubt, promote greater avceess in their culture than 1s ab present ex- 
petienced, The Golden Champion, for example, ia one of the best- 
abused Grapes in existence, though no one denies its good qualities 
as regards size of bunch and berry and flavour, when it does well; 
but it hag often occurred to me that if it could be prown by itself 
and subjected to special treatment where required, 16 would turn out 
different from what 1t does in a general way, Cracking and blemishes 
are ita great fault, the akin being very tender and susceptible of 
injury from any cause, The Vine itself is a rampant grower, Had 
we the convenience we should certainly make the cxperiment of 
devoting a house to it and treating it by itself. At present it grows 
ina Vinery, in a mixed collection, which is forced tolerably early, 
and sometimes the crop has to be pushed, which does not suit the 
Champion. The more itis forced the tenderer it becomes, and if 
hard forcing is prolonged beyond a certain pertod, cracking and 
spotting can hardly be avoided, Af times, when we have been able 
to keep the house quite dry and airy from the time the fruit hegan to 
change, the diference m the berries has been quite perceptible; decay 
has been arrested, and they coloured beautifully. The Golden 
Champion is a Grape which, L think, does best when ripened in July 
or August, but it must mot be hurried, and 16 should ad all times 
have a dry, balmy atmosphere and plenty of air, It is a Grape, I 
should think, that would do well in the open air under favourable 
circumstances. Another peculiarity of this Vine ts ite unproduc- 
tiveness when trained on the spur system and closely pruned. It 
bears best on the young wood. What applies to the Champion applies 
also to the Duke of Buccleuch, but the latter 1s notse apt to crack 
and blemish, at least with us, 

This season we have, for the firs} time, had some fine and well- 
finished bunches of Venn’s Muscat. Hitherto it has presented 
all the faults of the Muscat Hamburgh, and produced a large pro- 
purtion of stoneless berries; but this seasou they have set evenly 
aud finished well, and the bunches have been of a good size, With 
the exception of a very slight difference in the leaves, this Grape is 
just the same as the Muscat Hamburgh, and is 2 vigorous grower, 

A contrast to Venn’s Muscat is Pearson’s Golden Queen, which is 
one of the most unfailing croppers I bave ever known. This Vine 
is also a very vigorous and certain grower, aud is likely to become 
a favourite ag a cropper, particularly for market purposes. The 
bunches are handsome in shape, always show im abundance, and 
never fail to set evenly, and finish and keep well, In colour and 
flavour, however, if is second-rate. The berries acquire a yellowish 
tinge, but the colour is not clear ike that of the Muscat of Alex- 
andria, Where a profitable crop, is however, desired, it is a Vine 
to plant. We have taken from a young Vine here, 10 ft. long exactly, 
over 17k, of fruit this season, which 1s ai the rate of about 36 1b. to 
the 90 ft. rafter, or 72 lb. to each 4 ft. light, as we grow the rods 2 ft. 
asunder, and the Vine shows not the least signs of distress in any 
way. The leading cane ig yery strong, the leaves large and thick, and 
the side shoots above the average strength. £ have little doubt that 
if would have borne at least twice as much again without injury. 
Last year if bore a proportionately heavy crop on a 6 ft, rod. The 
Vine showed more than twice the above number of bunches, 

A grand Grape, when it finishes well, 1s the Madresfield Court, 
and a fine exhibition variety but for its habilty to erack, in which 
vespect it is, however, very erratic. Tio Vines here, propagated 
from the same source, behave quite differently, One, growing in the 
middle of the Lady Downe’s house, produces good-size 
berries, not much less than Musests, that rarely or never crack: 
the other Vine, at the end of the same house, where it gets most 
sunlight and heat, always shows the greatest quantity of bunches, 
which are not so large as in the other case, nor the berries either, but 
they colour better, being generally fairly well finished in that respect, 
and well favoured, but they abways crack more or less. And this 
has been going on now for nine years. The cracking or bursting of 
the berries has been over and over again attributed to distension 
raused by an over-supply of aap, by some cultivators who have had 
. to contend with the evil, and some have profeased ta stop the burst- 
ing by cutting the shoots half-through beiow the bunch; but that 
has not had the slightest effect in our case. The berries do not 
burst on the most vigorons Vine, but on the weak one. My im- 
preasion ia that cracking, both in this and other Grapes that mani- 
fest the same tendancy, is due to the atmospherical or external 
causes as muchas anything else. The Chasselas Musqué Grape is a 
bad cracker as most cultivators know ; but even although the berry 
may be rent from one side to the other, it does not prevent the skin 
from giving way in other places, as might be expected if destention 
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from within was the cause. Jn all eases slow growth and mete- 
rate and dry temperatures scem te be better preventives than any- 
thing else, ; 

This brings me te the subject of the time of ripening of different 
varieties; for im mixed Vineries great success js not bkely ic 
attend the cultivator unless the varieties to be grown together are 
assorted with judgment. Itis quite common, but not gamuch now 
ag formerly, to see the Muacat of Alexandria and Black Hamburgh 
grown in the same house ; but they are an ill-assorted pair, and one 
or the other is likely to suffer by the companiouship. In skilful 
hands both may, of course, be grown aide hy side, but few goorl 
Grape growers attempt to do so if they ean helpit, When it is 
considered that the Muscat takez nearly two months longer to ripen 
than the Hamburgh, even ma much lugher mean teniperature, it 
muat be obvious that they cannot both succeed well under the same 
treatment. Ifthe temperature is kept up and prolonged fo ripen 
the Muscats, the Hamburgh’s soon shrivel, and both wooed and ioli- 
age suffer; whereas, if the house be kept cool alter the Hamburghs 
are tipe, the Muscats remain green, aud often shrivel prematurely, 
And what applies to these two varicties applies also to other sorts 
that differ widely in the same way, The Black Hamburgh, Black 
Prince, Buckland Sweetwater, Royal Muscadine, Golden Champion, 
Duke of Buccleuch, Muscat Hamburgh, Madrestield Court, Foster's 
Seedling, Grizzly Froutignan, Pearson's Golden Queen, and West's 
St. Peter’s are all sorts that will eueceed tolerahly well together, 
although there is as much as amouth or mareof difference between 
some of the soris, if uot six weeks. It would be much better to 
separate those named mio two groupe, however, in which case we 
should place Golden Champion, Duke of Buccleuch, Golden Queen, 
West's St, Peter’s, and Madresfield Court together in a Kter house, 
and treat the others as the earliest, This arrangement is the best, 
even if it should necessitate small clivisions. Of the last-named 
varieties, West's St, Peter's, a fine old Grape and good keeper, is the 
latest; Crolden Queen next. The other three come in about the 
saine tine, and succeed the Black Hamburgh, 

Barbarossa, Sytian, and Raisin de Calabre, and, indeed, all the 
latest Grapes, succeed well along with the Muscat of Alexandria ; 
but the first three require, if anything, more heat than the Mugecat 
to ripen them perfectly, and should have the warmest end of the 
house. Lady Downes and Black Alicante will ripen and do well 
in the Muscat house also, but they require less heat than the latter, 
and to better by themselves, or in the coldest end of the house, 
There can be no doubt that the arrangement of the different varietics 
of Grapes into gronps that grow and ripen and keep well together is 
by far the best and most economical plan, and 15 should always We 
carried out where practicable, Jo Be 





PEACH TRELLISES AND BORDERS, 


THERE are two ways of training Peaches under class in this eouutry.. 
One—a common way—is to train the trees planted in front to 2 
short trellis, perhaps from G ft. to 8 ft. or 10 ft. high, aveording to 
crreumstances, and those on the hack to the wall, which is usually 
occupied by “riders.” The object of shortening the front trellis is 
to adinit light to the baek trees, and this arranzerent ia contrived 
m the conviction that more space is obtained, and consequently more 
fruit, Fhat a little more space may be olybaincd when the front 
trellis is depressed away from the glass, as well as shortcued, TC do 
not donbt, but that the crops are more plentiful in consequence I do 
not believe; and in that conviction I have done away with all our 
back trellises in both early and late Peach honges, and now train the 
trees up under the roof, about 1 ft. from the glass, right from the: 
base line in front to the top of the back wall, and we have much 
better crops than were gathered by the old plan. The space ch- 
tained is @ little less, but that is more than compensated for by the 
position which the trees occupy, being nearer the class, anc as revarils 
ventilation, on the back wall the bottom portions of the trees 
would be from 7 ft. to 10 ft. from the elass, aud an experienced enl- 

tivator kuows what that means in the case of plants srown mnder 
glass for aay purpose, Ihave invariably noticed that frout trees, 

when confined. toa short front tvellis, such as has been ceserihed, 

make a thicket of growth anonally at the top of the grellis, which has 

of course to be ent entirely away as fast as it grows, this destroying 

the energics of the trees and their fruitfuluess. And it is the same 

on back walls where the standards have just about the same amount 

of head room. How much better, then, would it be to let the trees 
grow and have fewer of them, of good size and development, instead 
of a number of dwarfed specimens that can only be keat within 
bounds ly mutilation of the reots ant brauches, 

The old irecs at Chatsworth show what can be accomplished by 
the plan here recommended, It is a enrions fact too that, no matter 
how dwarf the trees may be kept, they arc, ss a rale, allowed the 
same extent of border, We could poiut to plenty of instanees where 
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the roots have nearly 20 ft. of scape, and the heads about half as 
much, or less. The.consequence of this disproportion between the 
feeding room of the roots and the development permitted to the 
branches is, of course, an annually recurring rank growth, only kept 
in check, when opportunity permits, by root pruning. When cir- 
cumstances compel anyone to keep their trees small and low, the 
extent of border should also be restricted. In a long Peach case that 
we looked through not long ago, the front trees had only a 6 ft, 
trellis, and a 14 {t. border outside, whereas they might have had top 
room to the same extent had it not been for the fear of shutting out 
the light from the back wall—a simply exaggerated way of ‘ robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” In this case a border 3 ft..wide would have 
been more suitable for the front trees, as then the trees would have 
made less rank crowth and more bearing wood in this confined con- 
dition. The best plan by far, however, is to give the tree tops room. 
If it be a question of expense in building, take it of the length of 
the henge and addit to the width; but, under any cirewinstances, 
let the trees have as much room aa they require, or nearly so, and 
they will amply repay it. When one has to begin cutting back the 
shoots of a tree annually, in order to keep it within certain bounds, 
it 1s then the trouble begins, at least im the case of stone fruits. I 
have been trying it here for the sake of having a Peach and Nectarine 
trea an cach division; but, although the trees are still young, and 
have as much room each as is generally allowed in Peach houses, I 
have given it up, and purpose very shortly throwing our two earliest 
Peach houses mto one, and devoting the whole space to two trees 
instead of four,—Field, 





LAYERING VINES. 


Te plan of ratsing Vines from Luyers just published by a contempo- 
rary aud credited to Mr. Miller, of Combe Abbey, ag ite originator, 
ig net new, Mr, Miller’s plan is first to encourare long supernume- 
rary shoote from the base of his permanent fruiting Vinea, and for 
which room must be found at the expense of the latter. These rods 


he layers the following year, each in a row of 10-in. pots set . 


closely together thus getting several young canes from each red, and 
which are trained np amongst the permanent Vines till established 
in their pots and fit to be removed—a system of crowding sadly at 
variance with that of thin trainme once advocated by M1. Miller 
when his name was oftencr before the public as a Grape grower than 
itis now. Whether the practies 1s worth advocating for general 
adoption may be questioncd, but it certammly does not difftr essen- 
tially from that recommended by Louden some fifty years ago— 
wore or less—and often practised siuce, though consicered rather out 
ot date.’ London does not recommend the canes to be layered their 
whole length like Mr. Miller, but like lim heselected supernumerary 
shoots after they had began to grow, and depressing fhe most likely 
layered them in pots at their Junction with the old wood, anc the 


result of this practice te thus described. He says ‘In ahouta week or - 


ten days reots are found to have proceeded plentifully from the jotnt 
of last year’s wood, and these may be seen by merely stirrmg the 
surface of the earth ; or sometimes they may be observed penetrating 
io its surface. The layer may uow be safely detached. Very fre- 
quently it containg one or two bunches of Grapes which continue to 
grow and come to perfection. A Inyer ent off af the beoinning of 
July generally attains by the end of October a length of from 
15 ft. to 20 f% A new Grape house, therefore, might tw 
this way be as completely furnished with plants in three 
wionths as by the usual method, above ceserthed, in three years!” 
It will be seen, therefore, that My. Miller has virtually returned to 
an Od plan, andif it auawers the purpose well and good ; but, accord- 
ing to Mv. Miller's own showing, the Vines procuced are no better, 
if as good, at the endl of the first season’s growth than Vines pro- 
cliced from eyes. “Some” of hig Wimes, he states, reached beyond the 
top of the house the same season, but if is quite a common thing now to 
see Vines from eyes that have cf? reached the top of a lofty honse the 
same season, and considerably beyond if, and procdueed canes of such 
strength that 3 ft. or 4 ft, of bearing wood would be left at pruning 
time, whereas Mr. Miller found it necessary to cnt his down ‘* to 
within 1] ft. of the ground,” im order to secure a strong growth at the 
end of the third year from the time he encouraged the supernumerary 
roda from the permanent Vines that were In their turn layered im 
pots. An equally good plan of layering pot Vines, which cloes not 
entail the neceasity of ruuuing out long rods from the permanent 
Vines, ag at Combe Abbey, is to layer right and left from unpraned 
spura at the hase of the Vine. Half-a-dezen Wines may be layered 
from each Vine if desired, but one or two on each side are enougi. 
By this plan, the whole of the vizeur fron the parent Vine is directect 
into the pot plant, anda fine cane 1s the result, 
plan put into suecessful practice now and then, and, though notat all 
new, it isin my opinion, superior to the plan of growing long rods 
apecially for the purpose the year previous, When these are grown 


Thave seen the 


Ti niust necessarily be at a sacrifice of space that could be more profit- 
ably devoted to the production of fruit. All things considered, how- 
ever, and especially the result of Mr. Miller's experiment, T doubt 
very much if the old layering system will ever be revived in a 
genoral way, C, 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN. 





The Curl or Blight in Peach Trees,—There can be no 

question that the past season has been most disastrous to Peach and 
Nectarine trees on open walls, and doubtless many at the present date 
will be considering whether it is better to depend solely on cropa 
grown under glass or to replant against open walls, 28 it ig no exag- 
geration to say that the majority of the trees which I have seen this 
year out-of-doors are past recovery; in fact, J quite agree with 
** A. 8." {p, 253} that when Peach trees get into a sickly condition 
iis good policy to root them out altogether, and start afresh with 
young, healthy trees. Here Peaches and Nectarines grow extremely 
well, and at the present time are covered with fine, healthy foliage, 
and full of bearing wood. ‘We only protected with double fish nets, 
yet we have very fair crops considering the season ; they are late in 
ripening, but still of good average size and flavour. Our goil is rather 
a strong adhesive loam, in parts approaching clay, but if reats on a 
soft, porous, broken stone called hasseck, that retains moisture in 
hot seasons, and acte as drainage in wed, cold ones, and to this I attri- 
bute the healthy look which our Peach trees possess. It is during the 
first stages of growth that Peach trees require particular attention, 
ag if the first set of leaves are more or less damaged with enrl or in- 
sects, growth for the season is checked, and no matter how much 
wood is made later, it is all but useless, owing fo the impossibility of 
ripening it in the open aw.—d, Groom, 
A writer in the London GarDEN in speaking of the sudden 
prevalence of curl tn the leaves of the Feach and Nectarine, 
thinks it comes from stagnation of the sap. He justly remarks 
that it canuot be aplides, as these ingects are not always present. 
Nor doeg he think it the effect of cold, as ita severest attacks were 
not on the heels of any severe frosts. I¢.is singular how slow ob- 
servers are in finding out that it is caused by an internal fungua, 
sinlar in its operation to the rust in wheat, which first prows inside, 
and when circumstances favour it bursts through the epidermis and 
hecemes conspicuous. We published the results of some observa- 
fions on this deseage in 1853, in which report t was stated that ‘‘ the 
cold-weather: theory could not apply, as the disease sometimes 
appeared after a continued series i warn days, and the young open- 
ing leaves showed the detease when they had never becn exposed 
even to a cold might. It male its appearance when no aphides 
were detected even with a powerful achromatic glass, and in new 
leaves Which had been exposed to fresh air but-a few hours and on 
which the insect hac never set foot.” Distinct observations were 
made about the same time, showing by means of a powerful magni- 
fier the minute parasitic plants in the pulp of the leaf beneath the 
translucent epidermis, inyoung leaves opened by the hand for the 
first time. The remedy, or rather preventive, is the promotion of 
vigorous growth, feeble trees being most liable to its attack, and 
strony crowera midst effectually resisting 1t.—Couwniry Gentleman, 





Melons in Pots.—Melong are generally planted out in louses 
or in hotbeds, both of which eutail a considerable amount of time 
and labour. This season, desiring fo have Melona with as little 
labour as possible, we determined to grow them in pota. About the 
Inidcile of June our pot Vines beng all cleared out, we pluuged our 
Melons (previously prepared for the purpose, and in 1] in. pots} in a 
bed of leaves, and trained them in the ordinary way wp a trellis. 
We allowed them to erow to their full length before stopping them, 
and after the laterals showed fruit, they were stopped at the first 
leaf beyond the fruit. In this way we were able to cut three or four 
Melons from a plant, averaging three and four lbs. cach, and one of 
them weighed '@ ibs. 2 oz. The Melons are now all cut, and 
Cucumbers, also in pots, occupy their places. Cucumbers grown in 
pots are hetter able to withstand the disease than planted out; 
afi least that is so with ua; indeed, we never have been troubled 
with it, Qne lot of plants in 1ti-in, pots are ten months old, and 
fruiting still, We find Dell's Green Fleshed Melon to do well in 
pots; on some of our plants we had four beartiful frutta. Tt is a 
free setter, strong in constitution, aud good in flavour.—. W. B, 


Turkish Trade in Hazel Nuts.—aA considerable trade has 
sprung up of late years between the Trebrzond district and Great 
Britain in the article of Hazel Nuts, whieh are a very important: 
souree of wealth on the coast extending from a little south of Batoum 
to Kerassund. Upwards of £20,000 worth per aunum are shipped to 
Hingland, the chief supplies of the best nats coming from Tireboli, 
between Kerassund and Trebizond, Walnut trees, too, are largely © 
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grown in the forests of Lazistan, partly for the sake of the Nuts, but 
principally for the Walnut tree knobs, which are much in request in 


France, — Timea, 








THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


INDOOR WATER AND WATER-SIDE VEGETATION: 


Aquatic planta belonging to temperate regions are always inte- 
resting objects to look upon, but no combination of them can equal 
the display produced a concentration of the aquatics of the 
Tropics. They produce flowers of almost every shade of colour, and 
some possess the most striking foliage te be met with im the vege- 
table kingdom. The Nymphzxas which constitute so important a 
family of aquaties, chiefly inhabit the still waters of the northern 
hemisphere, though in the southern, some few are found, the most 
remarkable of which is the Victoria regia or Water Maize of the 
Brazilian. Jt is indigenous to the rivers of Guiana, the tributavies 
of the Amazon, and the La Plata. It was first diseovered by the 
hotanist Haenke in 1801, but it was not until 1837 that it was 
brought into prominent notice by Schomburgk, who discovered it 


12 in. in diameter when fully expanded, and very fragrant. The 
cuter petals are white, while the immer ones and stamens are pink, 
changing to a deep rose. The flowers are of short duration, seldom 
opening more than twice ; they expand in the afternoon, and remalni 
open until the follawing morning, and after the finak closing they 
sink below the water to ripen their seed, For the successful culture 
of this Lily a water temperature of from 80° to $5° is necessary, and 
a soil rich m organic matter. A compost of good loam, leaf-mould, 
and thoroughly decayed manure in equal proportions would he the 
most suitable. A mound should be formed of three loads of this 
soil heaped over one load of brickbats, and the water requires to be 
let into the tank and heated several days before planting, which 
should not be later than the middle of April. In order to have the 
young plant in a vigorous state at this time, the seed should be sown 
early in January, using a soil of equal parts loam, sand, and Icaf- 
mould. df attainable several seeds should be sown, and after a 
slight covering they should be plunged in water having a temperature 
of trom 85° to 90°. Thus situated the seedlings appear in from two 
to three weeks; three or four of the most promising of them should 
be selected, and grown on, using 4-in. pots and the same soil as that 
justnamed, Although one plant is sufficient, if is better te be pro- 
vided with others in case af fatlure: their crowns choulid be kept just 
beneath the surface of the water, and fully exposed to hyglt; by the 
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The Royal Water Lily (Victoria Revia) and other Aquatic Vecetation. 


in the river Berbice, It was first established in this country in 1848 
after several unsucceas{ul attempts had been mace to introduce it. 
The annexed illustration representa this regal Water Lily in its 
native habitat, where its vast leaves and flowers are produced so 
abundantly as to frequently monopolise the entire water surface aud 
impede navigation. Associated with it, are usually the Great Water 
Reed (Gynerium saccharoideam), called in the West Indies the White 
Roussean, a plant which bears plume-like panicles 2 ft. or 3 ft, in 
length; large aquatic Arome (Philodendrons) and Cyclanthads 
which, though not really aquatics, oecur frequently on the river mar- 
gins of tropical America, 

The Victoria Regia, though no doubt a perennial in its native 
country, is treated as an annual in England. Unlike the other 
members of the family, it never forms either tubers or rhizomes, 
but produces in favourable seasona great quantities of seed, which 
are used extenatvely for food by the natives of the parts where it is 
found, hving to its enormous dimensions, few establishments pos- 
seas convenience for growing it, but, where apace could be afforded, 
its unique appearance would amply repay all trouble bestowed upon 
4. «It attains ite maximum size in August, when its leaf-stalks 
measure frequently 12 ft. in length, and the leaves from 5 ft. ta 6 ft, 
in diameter. The under surfaces of the leaves are remarkable for 
their conspicuous ribs, which project tothe extent of from 1 in. to 
2in,, and divide the leaf into quadrangular compartments. ‘The 
flowers, which rise a few inches above the water, are from 10 in, to 


middle of March they will require a 9-in, pot, which will afford them 
sufficient root-room until the time for planting out, when they should 
be furnished with five or six leaves, the largest measuring from 6 in, 
to 8 in. across ; and in planting, the mound of soil should be high 
enough to allow the leaves to float. In order to secure good seeds 
the flower when fully expanded requires to be fertilised, and the 
capsules should be enveloped in muslin, after the decay of the floral 
whorls, to prevent the seed from escaping. 

As an Old World representative of the Victoria regia we 
have Euryale ferox, which, though not possessing such noble propor- 
tion, has a structure very similar to that of the Victoria: it how- 
ever differs in the arrangement of its inner stamens, violet Mowers, 
and more sploy foliage. Jt requires precisely the same culture as 
the Royal Water Lily, but a much less quantity of soil. It is con- 
fined to the waters of East India and China. 


The Tropical Nymphswasg, thonch surrounded by the same 
conditions, as the foregoing during the growing season, require special 
treatment as regards soil, potting, and resting. All the species at 
present in cultivation have perennial tubers, varying from 1 in. to 
#in. in length, and are either globular, oblong, or branched, with a 
very hard black outer coat, The bases of the unbranched ONG& Are 
round, with a conical growing point at the opposite end, and the divi- 
sions of the branched ones are terminated by growing points, ‘Phey 
aré gross feeders, and should be potted ina rich loam with a wood 
admixture of leaf-mould and river sand ; the stronger growing kinds 
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regiire to be grown separately in 15-in. or IS-in. pots, and the 
sinaller sorts elther separately in 12-1n. pots, or in threes together in 
the larger sized ones. In potting very little drainage is required, a 
Tew largo potsherds placed the hollow aide downwards are all that is 
neecssary. ‘Lhe pots should be filled firmly to within 3 in. or 4 in. 
of their rinis, taen the tubers should be pressed into hollows sur- 
reunded with sand to prevent the soi] coming in contact with them, 
aud care shoula be tuken to keep the growing points upwariia ; the 
pots may then be illed to the um with soil consisting of equal parts 
sant amt Jou. The stronger kinds require a depth cf 15 m. 
af water above the crowus, but the depth above the terderer sorts 
snoulu not exeeed half that amount. Their after culture consists 
ehieily in keeping the water at auniform temperature from 80° to 83°, 
aud clexr of Conterves aul dead foliage, and they in common with all 
tle other aquatics enumerated here, never require shading. The 
secds, which ripen in two or three weeks after the flower-head sinks 
heneath the surface of the water, cerminate quickly, and the seed- 
lings, if grown on, will bloom the following summer, After the 
plants have become denuded of foliage, which usually eecnrs in 
Getaber or Noveniber, the pote should be removed, and placed half 
thetr depth in water of a much lower temperate than that in which 
they have licen erowing, and the tubera should be left undisturbed 
witil the potting season, but the plants must be kept immersed so 
long as they remain active. : 

Several of the finest Nympheas which inhabit the waters of the 
Lpper Nile have yet te be introduced, Some of the heat of those 
already in cultivation will be found amongst the following :—- 

N, DLotus.—tThe leaves of this are peltate and have a deep sinus 

mcigion at the base, they ave orbicular or ovate in outline, and 
from dan. to Gin. in length; their upper sneface is bright green, 
while the under surface is prominently veined, aril ornamented 
with violet blotches. The flowers, which are pinkish white, are 
fron 4 im, to G in. in diameter,-and the stamens are yellow with red- 
dish bases. It is common to N. Africa and Tropical Asia. 

WN. rubra,—This.and the thrée following ‘are ssid to be varieties 
of N. lotus, hut if so they differ widely from-the type. ‘The leaves 
of N. rubra are-orbienlar from § in. to 16 in. in breadth, and 
boldly teotherl at the margins; they ave brownish-green above, and 
pium-eoloured below with the exception of the veins which are green 
and very prominent. All the parts of the plant under water are 
pubesceut. The flowers are rosy crimson and from Sin, to 7 in. in 
diamater. The sepala are green on the outer side aud striped with 
pink, and the petale are concave and arranged in three whorls. The 
sbiinen? are nuhicrous and of an orange-brown eoclour. It is anative 
of Nurth and East Africa. 


" 
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iW. rosea.—tn iditnensions this comes near to the preeciling, but 
ii yarles trou itam colour. ‘The leaves are of o brousy-green with 
CONS HCAs green Veins, and the flowers are of a clear rose-pink 
with oriuye stamens, 

N, dentata,—This is a bold free growing plant and one whieh 
throws up its young leaves erect and above the water (probably 
euniy to its sliaiiowness} The mature leaves, which are orbieular 
aul frony an. to lf in. across, are bright green, regularly toothed, 
tut free from bicteies. The flowers are pure white, and measure 
{rom Gia. to iQ im, in diameter, with ellptic-aeute petals, and bright 
orange stamens, It is a native of West Africa. 


N. thermalis.—This partakes of the chavacter of N. dentate. 
Tes leaves are from 9 in. to 12 in. in diameter, their npper surface 
hung Hark grecn ane the lower one dull green blotched with violet. 
uz Howers, which are white, have oblong-ohtuse petals and yellow- 
stainens, 1) 13 found in the river Peoze, in Hungary, 


: WN. Hugenie.—Tiis, thongh somewhat similar to N. vosea aty 
Mls a greater size, The leaves are from $ in, to 12 in, in diamete 
and have an upturned toothed margin, and when voung they ar 
blotched with purple on the wpper surfaca and the leaf sbalks ofte” 
veow fo Sat. m length. Jneslour the flowers are rese-plak with 


eonsave petals Sin. to4 in. in length, and reddish orange stamens. 


ft is a plant of pardcn origin. 


N. Devoniensis..—Tiis is a very stont-growiny plant with 
dick hrongy leaves, whieh are frequently 14m. in bresith, andl mar- 
gine with large suiny tecth. The Bowers are from G iu. to 10 in. 
in diameter, ami of a deep rosy-crimson, with dark orange-red 
stamens, It is also of warden origin, 


WN. gigantea minor.—tit is doubtful whether the type (N, 
preantea) 1S uk cultivation, but the introduced plantis the finest of 
the hine-fiowered Nyiplucas. Its leaves, which measute fram § in. 
to T2ay. avross, are orbieular-evate in outline, and irregularly toothed 
ai the sides, with the basal lobes overlapping eachother. The upper 
Sirface is brtelit ereen, while the uncer surface 14 dull rec, with the 
velus sunk into the substanceof the leaf, The flowers are froin 6 in, 
to Sin. in ciameter, and of a clear porcelain bine. The petals are 


obovate, semu-lransparent, and arranged in numerous whorls. The 
stamens are numerous, rather small, and of a bluish-white, It is a 
native of Australia, A. noteworthy feature of this plant is that its 
flowers expand widely, and remain open during the whole of the day, 


whereas most Nymplieas rarely open so widely, and are usnally closed 
after mul-day, 


N. stellata.—This is « very slender specits, but one which pro- 
duces 4 great quantity of foliage and flowers. Its leavea, which are 
rountish-oval, have entire margins, and adeep, narrow sinus: the 
upper surface is bright green, while the under surface is copiously 
ktotched with violct, The flowers are star-shaped, and of a light 
azure bhie, with alight centre. The petals are lanceolate, and the 
stamens light blue, with sulphur-coloured anthers, N. cyanea is a 
variety with darker blue flowers, It is a native of Hast India. 


W. scutifoia.—trhis dwart-growing species from the Cape has 
leaves ovate or corclate, aud from Gin. te § iw. im length, the margins 
being trregularly jagged and toothed ; both surfaces are bright green 
and glabrous, and free from blotches. The flowers, which have the 
sane character as these of N. eivantea, are from Bin. to Gin. in 
(uameter when fuily expanded, and of a clear porcelain blue. 


The Sacred Bean (Nelumbium speciosum) is another noble 
aquatic plant, with large peltate leaves and rosy flowers, clevated 
o1 long stalks from 4 ft. to 6 ft. above the water. It inhabits the 
muddy shores and lagoons of East India, and hence requires to be 
grown In shallow water. Its rhizomes, which are of great length, 
produce at intervals stout tubers from 6 im. to § in. tm length, from 
which arise the leaves and flowers. Whether for enltwre m tube ov 
beds, it requives a depth of 1 ft. or ao of sandy loam and leaf mould, 
Upon this the rhizomes should be spread out and eovered to the 
depth of afew inches with sandy soil. It requires the same tem- 
perature as Nymphmas and no more than 6 in. of water above the 
soil, tis propagated chiefly by its tubers, which grow rapidly and 
produce numerous offsets, 

In addition to the above there are several other interesting tropical 
aquatic Plants which coulda be assoctated with them, such aa Linno- 
charis Plumierl, a kind with glaucous foliage and umbels of yellow 
flowers; Limnuocharis Humboldti; Pontedcria craasipes, a species 
having kidney-shaped leaves upon infated foot-stalka; Pistia stra- 
tiotes, with elaucons pubescent foliage ; Jussivea natans, with yellow 
flowers, allied to the Oinetheras: Ccratopteria thalictroides, an 
aquatic Ferm, Cyperus alternifolius, Papyrus antiqueram, and several 
uyatie Grasses. 
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AUTUMN TREATMENT OF PELARGONIUMS, 


Lancet flowertug Pelargoniums generally are holding on ranch longer 
than usual, owing, no doubt, to the late spring and the cold and 
moist summer, with so little of sun heat. september is the mouth, 
however, when the plants, cat down early, are in ordinary seasgone 
suticiently breken inte srowth fo be reacly for repotting. After the 
jlants have done blegmung, the usual plan is to place them out- 
of-deots to ripen thetr wood, laying them on their sides if necessary, 
in order to facilitate this. When the wood is ripe, and fit for making 
into cuttings, the plants are ent back hard to the old wood, and 
suticred to break into growth to the extent of 4 in, or so, when they 
are Teady for repotting. In the act of repotting, cultivators make a 
practice of shaking ont the soil from the reots, and then cutting baclk 
She long, hal, spreading roota, leaving all those of a fine, fibry 
characcer ; the plants are then repotted into a sinaller-sized pot than 
that they were turned ont of, the great polit beg to get as rapid 
root action as possible, so that no cheek cecurs te the growth of the 
hranckes. A pot just large enough to take the roots will be sufft- 
cient for the fivet repotting. In the act of potting itis very important 
to well clrain the pots; the importance of this in its relation to the 
show Pelargonium can hardly be over-estimated, When the plants 
are repotted, they require to be kept close for a few days, watering 
carefully at jirst, and increasing the supply if demanded by the state 
of the weather, when the plats beyin to make fresh roota. 

Boilis a matter of some linportance, and an excellent compost can 
be made up of rich fibrous loan, well decomposed stable manure, some 
good Iraf-mould, and about hali-a-pint of rough Bedfordshire sand 
to a buahel of the compost, Some cultivaters of Pelargoniums acaps 
the practice of storing up for use a quantity of the loam just des- 
cribed and stable mamure, eltherputting 1t ima heap m layers or mixing 
it up together, aud leaving it for a year before it ta used. 

When the planta that have been repotted show signs of growing, 
a slight sprinkling overhead in favourahle weather will be of advan- 
tage, and plenty of light and air ahould he given when they can be 
afforded withont harm ta the plants. If is the usual practice tc 
stop tle shoote when they have grown oo the length of 2m. or 3 in., 
doing this about Nevember. If a batch of plants are wanted for 
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‘specimens to lower in May they should be shifted early in November 
into 9-in. pots, and not be stopped any more, Any grower having a 
collection of fifty or so varieties can 30 arrange his plants, if he has 
the necessary glass accomodation, as to secure a succession of bloom all 
through the summer by repotting late and by judicious stopping, Inthe 
hurseries where a large stock of show Pelarsoniums has to he pro- 
vided the months of Angust and September are busy ones, as 
the work of propagation has then to be pushed on with energy. Some 
apent hotheds are freruently utilised for the early cuttings, and these 
are put into 2 good light, sandy soil in lines, and kept shaded from 
the sun, when they soon make root, ‘The later cuttings are put inte 
store pota, aud placed in a small, close house, or on tle shelves of 
the Pelargonium house, As the cuttings root and show stgus of growth 
they are potted off into 3-in, pots, and the strongest inte £}-in. pote 
for sale. 

As plants can be had in the nurseries in the autumn, I append a 
list of thirty varieties that would make a rare collection. Some of 
them are new this year, but the price will no doubt by this time liave 
become somewhat reduced. The following come under this heading : 
Arthur, Bertie, Crusader, Diana, Dictater, Fortitude, Dinminator, 
and Bilvic. <A list of older varieties, but which alse includes a few 
nearly new, may consist of Aimbassaclor, Amethyst, Aurora, Bertha, 
Claribel, «a fine cld white variety; Dauntless, Despot, Eurydice, 
Evelyn, Invincible, Jubilee, Liban, Lord of the Isles, Magnilicent, 
Negress, of such a hue of dark maroon as to be alinoat black ; Omar 
Pacha, Patroness, Prince Rupert, Prince of Prusyia, a very ola 
white-flowered variety that yet remains a great favourite with many 5 
Sappho, Scottish Chieftain, Sultana, and Viscount. This list can be 
extended almost indefinitely, but the foregomg selection is a Fairly 
comprehenalve one. KR, oD, 


TREATMENT OF ODONTOGLOSSU Mak. 


Penmir me tothank Mr. Goldring for his communication on tlis 
subject (p. 248). The Odontoglossums are likely to become more 
extensively cultivated than any other class of Orchids, so pretty and 
attractive are they, as well as comparatively easy to grow, and any 
information regarding their eulfmre is sure to be welcomed, There is 
no denying the fact that as at present cultivated in this country, fine 
plants are precuced, but that is no reason for supposing that if 


treated a httle differently still creater success would not be attamedt, . 


IT have all along entertained the opinion that we have kept Gudouto- 
cloecaums too eold, too wet, and too dark, and been unneccesarily 
nervous about subjecting them to a moderately igh tempersiure : 
and I submit that the fact that they can be grown successfully in the 
United States, where the aummertemperatureis hizh, settles the quea- 
tion. An eminent authority recommends a temperature from 10° to 15° 
below the mean summer temperature of these islands, whenever 
that can be managed with the aid of shade and water, but le should 
have added ‘‘iee,” for how such a feat ig to be recomplished I cannot 
see, while the plants are still te grow undera slass roof. I rather 
think the figures usually recommended are greatly exceeded in prae- 
tice ; if it were not so we should not see such fine plants. Wien in 
Messra, Veitch’s nursery some time since, I fonnd some of the coolest 
of the Ocontoglossume growing and apparently doing well in a pretty 
warm structure, At one place, the anthovty L have already quoted 
says, ‘‘ the front ventilators, and often the doors as well, are open 
sontinuausly, wiless when there is frost or entting winds ;" in other 
words, when the thermometer outside was above 22°. Our own ¢x- 
perience corresponds more nearly with that of Mr. Gollring. 


Up to the present season our Odontoglessums have been treated to 
a temperature about 5° to 10° below the steve temperature, Under 
this treatment they make two sets of bulbs in the year, and bloom 
mostly during winter and spring. Some dry small imported pieces 
of O. cirrhosuim im the smallest of thumb pots, and with bulbs 1 in, 
long, and about the sane in circumference, mate, in two-years, bulbs 
‘dhin, and 5 in. long, and proportionately stont ; aud during the past 
winter the same plants, then about three years old, produced spikes 
bearing fifty fine fowers, some of the varieties very large and fine in 
the flower. ‘Thisseason, in order to give the coclersystem atrial, but 
rinecipally to suit some other and cooler subjects.in the same house, 
i reduced the temperature during the summer nienths considerably, 
turning off the hot water altogether as soon as it was thought safe to 
do so; and the consequence is the plants have ade the least growth 
they have made yet during a summer, and they will be much later 
in Dowermg. I have been so struck with the difference that I had 
the heat turned on again towards the end of August, and raised the 
temperature, Very little shade, too, has been given in sunny 
weather. : 
Odontoglassum Alexandra: will perhaps stand as cool treatment as 
any variety, Some imported planta I bought at Steven's Iast 
April, and which were just showing signs of starting have made 
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good growth in the house before spoken of along with cirrlostim. 
Inonecase theshoots were IQ in, long, and had they received more teat 
they would have matured their bulbs hy thistime; yet the habit oi this 
variety warraita us in believing that 14 would not only stand bat he 
henefited hy a considerably higher temperature. According to W3l- 
liam itis found grewmg in Berota between 7000 ft. and 6000 Tt. 
above the level of the sea, Above this height and in a coldtr 
region, of course, is situated the caprtal of Bovota upon an extensive 
table land descrihed by competent authorities as possessing a‘ singtt- 
larly geaial and salubrious climate,” yielding productions that deacte 
a tolerally lich and even temperature throughout the whole year, 
betng situated ‘fon the verve of the equator.’ And although the 
country hag two rainy seasonsin the year, still its fruit and abun- 
dant Grain crops ludicate periodical dry seasons ag well, Ata lower 
and warmer level, lt im a climate in other rcepects simtlar, is fond 
Odontoglossuin Alexandre, a fact which alone warrants the beef 
that such cool temperatures as lave Leen recommenderl for this clags 
of plants are unsuitable to their habits and wants, even after making 
allowance for our darker skies ancl long winters, In the table lands 
of Mexico and South America, which are so rich in cael Orchids, 
and especially in Odontoclossuims perpetual summer reigns, and, we cre 
told, the mean temperature varies exceedingly little, as might Le 
expected In a couutry where the sun is nearly vertical throwgh- 
out the year, a fact wlich must te taken into account im the 
case of plants from the caller zones of the tropical aud sub-tropical 
reflons where a hich temperate summer climate only is experienced 
and no real winter. Cc 


WINDOW PLANTS, 


Wauat would many of our homes be without flawers? Dall, chee:- 
legs, and gloomy, and bereft of one of thely princival adornmentr, 
Chat plants have a charm, tw evidenced by the careful way in which 
they are watcaed and tended even in cattagers windows, where they 
are frequently crowded together in such a way as to almost slint cut 
the ght. When will our arciitecis so design the hathdings in which 
we live that we may have afew plauts, whtelh under such ecireum- 
stances workl be a real pleasure to behold? The extra. cost of, nay 
a bay windew to a house wonld net be much, and the amonut of 
enjoyment which ib would aiford is beyond mcasnre, It may be 
asked, what can any one without a elase structure do to keep up a 
supply of flowers? to which enquiry I reply, he micht do a ereat 
deal, as there are many piants that up te near the time at which 
they come into bloom succeed Lest ont of doors, where they not only 
come shorter jointed and stocky, but are more faeriferous when 
piaced under cover, Take Fuchsias aud Pelargoniums for instance, 
which if grown in windows become one-sided and deawn, but which, 
if placect in suitable spots, the one in partial shade under the friendly 
shelter of a wall and the other in full ann, ave always sturdier ani 
finer than they ave in any other position, Besides these two, thure 
are hosts of other plants that may he raised from seed anmuJly cr 
kept as bulbs, anc for winter there are plenty of hardy sabjests 
that are quite cqual in appearance to baie exotics, it will be a 
help to many perhaps if T cunmerate some aml give a few partiecn- 
Invs as to tae way they should be managed, but the chief point at 
starting 18 uot to attempt too much, as it is more satisfactory to 
grow & few well than to have a quantity inferior as regards merit. 

The great disadvantage under which many labour is not having 
suitable soil, and yet itis astonishing what results may be attained 
with cren street scrapiugs, especially if in collecting them they ave 
largely inixed with the droppings from horses, which, containing as 
they do so much vegetable matter, help greatly in keeping the whele 
open and porous. <All that is uecessary to make the compost nerfect 
ind suitable for most plants are a few rodules of turfy loam and punt, 
both of which may be obtained at any nursery at a moderate rate 
of cost. The mistakes generally made by inexperienced culti- 
yators in potting plants are not wsine sufficient drainage, aud 
fling the pots too full of soil, but a more frequent vomphunt 
perhaps than either is the quantity of water which they give 
and the way they allow them to stand in it and drown. More 
plants are injured and lost in this way then ju any otlier, ag it 
not only soddens the earth, but causes the roots ta decay. Some will 
stand it and cnjoy it, but they are only the few, such as the well 
known Calis wzthiopica and Mimulus, both of which are half esuatte 
in character. The drainage then being such an important matter 
for the others, the first preliminary to potting is te carry that part of 
it out properly, which is best done by first placing an oyster shell 
over the hole, and covering it to a depth of 4 in. or so with small 
These will afford a ready outlet for the water, 
and Hf the pots do stand in the little that drains throuzh at this time 
of year it will not be productive of any great harm. In winter, 
however, it should be poured away, or taken out of the saucers by 
means of a coarse piece of sponge, which dipped in, soon absorbs the 
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whole without moving the plants. The common enquiry amongst 
amateurs 1s how offen shall I water ? which leads one to suppose that 
they expect plants require water with the same regularity as we 
uo our meals; bunt instead of this there are so Many varying clreum- 
stances connected with the weather and the varying state of the 
atmosphere, that uo set time can be stated. The amount of leafage, 
too, that a plant has, and the body of soil its roots are in, have much 
to do with the quantity of moisture it will take up, and the instruc- 
tions therefore in regard to this matter must be general. There is 
oné thing of great importance, which is, when water is given it should 
be in sutiictent quantity to wet the entire ball, instead of being ad- 
ministered in driblets, as is too generally done, A good test of a 
plant's condition 1s to try the weight, or rap the pot, which if dry 
will ring, owing to the shrinkage of soil from its side; but if wet the 
sound will be heavy aud laden. An experienced person, and one 
accustomed to look after the same plants, soon knows ata glance 
whether they want water or not, and until the necessary knowledge 
is gained it ia better to err on the safe side than overdo them with 
water. ». D, 


TWINING FERNS. 
(LYGODIUMS, } 

Tun Twining Ferns are all, with the exception of Salpichlana 
volubilia, included in the genus Lygodium. Their frond: 
become considerably elongated, and cling to and entwine 
any slender object within their reach, after the fashion of the 
common Bindweed. Their foliage, which is 
both delicate in appearance and firm in 
texture, is remarkable for the variety of 
incision which may be found on the same 
plant, and for its highly ornamental charac- 
ter in the fertile state. They are chiefly 
tropical im custribution, though not one 
species 1g coramon to the Tropics of both 
the Old and the New World One species 1, Sichotomm, a 
ig found ag far nerth as Massachusetts, in og = 
Nerth America, and one species is confined to New Zealand. 

In general appearance these Ferns depart considerably from 
the ustial Fern character; but on examination it will be seen 
that this variance arises from a modification of their various 


parts. All the species have short, creeping, subterranean 





rhizomes, which branch in ail directions, and produce a great. 


quantity of touch black roots. The fronds are given off im 





L. dichutomum (fertile frond, on3-Gfb natural aise), 


quick sugcession, the rachis of which often grows to the height 
of 20 ft. or 30 ft. The pinnae, which are arranged alternately 
on the rachis, are rarely developed beyond the first pair af 
pinnules, though in the case of very old rachises the pinnz 
sometimes branch agam, These pinnules supply the 
jlace of an entire frond, and as one is the exact counter- 
part of the other, it will only be necessary in speaking of the 
silage of the spectes enumerated below to describe the pin- 


The lowest segmenta are 


nules only. Prepagation is effected mainly by division of the 

rhizomes, or sometimes by spores, which rarely germinate, 
except in the case of the temperate species L. japonienm and 
{. palmatum, both of which grow freely from spores. They 
require a free light soil, such as a mixture of good loam and 
peat in equal proportions, with one-fourth of the whole of 
river sand. They thrive best in a light situation, and require 
an abundance of water during summer. In order ro keep up 
the fresh appearance of the plant, it is necessary to cut out 





ZL. dichotomum fharren frond, one-fifth natural size}. 


several of the old growths every year to make room for the 
succession of young fronds. or covering baloon trellises or 
pulars, or for forming festoons, or furnishing hanging baskets 
they are specially adapted, and ina dried state few vegetable 
objects can equal them in elegance. The following eight are 
a selection from the twelve or fourteen species that are 
already in cultivation, though, with the exception of two or 
three, they are rarely met with :— a 

EL. japonicum.—This, thongh the commonest species in our 
gardens lg one of the best on accountof the deep-cutting of its foliage, 
and ita free-growing property, The pinnules, which are triangular and 
fron Gin. to 9 in, in length, are divided into three or sometimes 
five pairs of triangular ay dace. which are inserted alternately, 


eeply pinnatifid, with the lobes auricled 


at the bage, and the tips endimg m linear toothed points. The 


upper lobes are simply hucar, or have two or sometimes three 


auricles at their bases. The lobes of the barren pinnules are finel 
toothed. while those of the fertile ones are fimbriated. with wall 
sealy apikes, which contain the spores, The plant may be grown to 
maturity In a 6-in, pot, and with this amount of accomodation will 
often produce a column of foliage 10 ft, to 12 ft, in height. It is a 
native of Japan, Ceylon, and N, Australia, 


L. venustum.—The segments of this plant are similar to those 
of the foregoing, but they are larger and have a different arrange- 
ment, The pinonules are oblong in outline and are from % in. to 
12 in, in length, with three or rarely.four pairs of lateral alternate 
segments and a terminal one, which is much larger than the rest and 
deeply tripartite. The lateral soginents, which are shortly stalked, 
are palmate with the central lobe much enlarged, or oblong and pin 
natifid at the base, The lobes of the barren pinnules are regularly 
and bluntly toothed, while those of the fertile pinnules are closely 
ringed small plaited spikes bearing the spores, The pinnm of the 
plant are placed wide apart and are all densely hairy, and in thia 
reapect 1¢ differs from all the rest. Jt 1s a native of the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Brazil. 


L. scandena.—This species is somewhat rarein collections, and 
L. japonicum is frequently sold for it, The pinnules are simply pin- 
nate, with two, three, or four-stalked segments on each side. The 
segmenta are of a light glaucous-green, aud very variable in shape, 
being etther cordate, oblong, or lanceolate ; they are arranged alter- 
nately upon the zig-zag rachis, and the upper pair are frequently 
united, In the fertile state the segments are cordate or ovate, with 
their margins fringed with the sporiferous spikes, which resemble 
minute strings of green beads. With liberal treatment the fronds 
of this plant grow to the length of 20 ft. or more, retaining its lower 
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panel quite fresh-looking, It isa native of China, the Malayan 
gland, andk West Africa, 

I. dichotomum,—tThis is the stontest of the introduced 
species. © The main rachis nsually attains the height of 20 fi. The 
pinnules are digitate, with from five to eight linear-lanceolate seg- 
ments, which are of a bright emerald green. The segments of the 


pinnules nearest the base of the plant are uanally § in. to 10 in, ia 


a et er i —. 


Lygadinm palmatum, 
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length, while those of the upper pinnules are about half that length. 
The segments of the fertile pinnules are much reduced in width, 
with their margins closely frmged with the scaly sporiferous spikes. 
The plant rarely becomes fertile until it reaches the age of from five 
‘to seven years from the sporeling state, butit isa strukingly beauti- 
fu] cHmber in all its stages. Itisa native of Hong Kong and the 
Malayan Archipelago, . 
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L. pinnatifidum.—In habit this comes near the preceding, and 
is nearly as vigorous, The pinnules are pinnate, and from 61m, to Sin. 
in length, with from five to seven oblong, alternate, ehortly-stalked 
serments, the upper two of which are usually inserted at the same 
poiata, or sometimes united at the base. The segments of the barren 

innules are finely serrated, while those of the fertile pianules are 
both serrated and fringed with the sporiferous spikes. The main 


rachis is reddish-brown, and the foliage is coriaceous, and of a dull 
light green. It is a native of the Himalayas, Malacca, North Aus- 
tralia, and West Africa, 

L. palmatum.—tIzx favourable situations this species is hardy in 
thia country, though in structure it is the most delicate of the genus. 
The main rachis is straw-coloured and very slender, and the foliage 
is of alight glaucous green above, and paler below, The pinnules, 
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which are sluply palmate with a cordate base, have frem five to 
_ seveu oblong-obtuse wavy lobes, the lowest of whieh are small and 
ridimentary, Phe leafy portion of the fertile piunules—which are 
borne by this plantin a very young state—is almost entirely absorbed 
by the mass of sporiferous spikes, which hang in clusters resembling 
birds chavs. The foliage of this plant is collected in great quant- 
tics in the state of Massachusetts, North America, aud when pressed 
is used as an iutickc of ovnament for the decoration of apartments. 
It is a native of the Hastern States from Massachusétts te Florida. 

L. reticulatum.—This as its name implies has netted veing, a 
peculianity also possessed by the following species, ‘Phe main rachis 
hecomes when old very tenacions, and resembles copper wire, The 
pinmudes are simply pinnate, with five or seven pairs of sessile, trian- 
gular, or lanceolate segments, which are cordate at the base, and 
extcod beyond the rachis, The uppermost pair are frequently 
wnited at the base. They ave of a dull light green above, and bright 
green below. The fertile segments are cordate, and thickly fringed 
with the sporiferons spikes, It is avery rare plant, and diffienlt to 
propauate either by spores ov division, It isa native of Polynesia 
aud vast tropical Australia, 

L, lancecletum,—The pinnules of this species, which hare a 
tcnudency to point upwards, are from 4 in. to 6 ia. in length, with a 
mines rachis } and bear on the lower part of the plat from three to 
six seginents each, while on the upper part the number is reduced to 
two, or sometimes a bipartite one. The segments are lanceolate and 
broadly crenelled, aul are attached to the rachis by short statks. 
Phe fertile seginents have the margins fringed with the scaly spikes, 
but they are rather smaller ta this than in the foregoing. The toliace 
is of a glossy creen both above and below. It is a native of Mada. 
gaat, CG, M. 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR SARDEN. 


Ferns in Borders, Pots, and Passages in Glass- 
houses.—The excellent plan of covering surfaces usnally left bare 
with wraceftl Ferns aud Mosses is well carried ont at Bodorgan by 
Aly, Ellam. The effect of the beds in which Palms, &e., are planter 
out is preatly enlanecd by the surface being quite covered with 
Verns of various sizes, In one case where the pipes rise so near the 
front of a house that no shelf for plaarts could be raised above them, 
a loxof soilis placed the whole way along, and from it grow droop- 
ing Ferns, Mosses, and trailers. In another house, a passase 
covered by an iron grating is full of beautiful plants of our British 
Maiden-hair, the fronds et which ore borne on longer stems than 
when grown in pots, and thus become more useful for certain kinds 
of devoration,  Targe pots contrining apecimen plants are also em: 
bellisled with fragile kinds which will not exhaust the soil. 


Violets from Runners, —:Violets are abundantly svown in the 
gardens at Penrliyn Castle from the points of the rouners inserted 
rather closely in fraines. Putin in August they flower frecl y through 
the winter, Y. Victovia Regina evideutly does well in thia way. 


two Good Indoor Dracsenas.—I would strongly recom. 
meud BD, Bausei aud D. Baptisti to the attention of growers of this 
extrainely wsctul family of orusmcntal-doliaged plants. The first- 
mentioned variety is compact in habit, and the leaves are broad aml 
dinely coloured, thus reudering it a htehly suitable subject for room 
ani dinner-tible decoration. It requires to be isolated in arder that 
its heanty may be Tally appreeiated ; whereas its congener Baptisti is, 
on the contrary scen to best advantage when aszeciated with other 
tine-foliaged plants of a light and graceful habit of growth, such 
as Ferns, Calins, &c, When thus placed it presents a striking and very 
ornamentil appearance, ‘These two varieties will undoubtedly, when 
well known, become great favourites for decorative parposes,—Ly- 
FLEET. 

Davahia Mooreana as a Room Piant.—tThis strong 
anid graceful Fern withstands the dry air of Lying rooms better than 
most other terns, hardy or tendcr, 


meolanum capicastrum.—Where berry bearing Sulaunms 
are crown Tor winter decoration they should now be full of fritit just 
reuly to change colour, su that when moved under glass they may 
quickly Lecome available for decorative purposes, Although gaorl 
plants may be grown the firat year from seed, they are muck easier 
formed Inte good sized shapely specimens the sceond seazon. Young 
plantas intended for cntting down should be kept rather dry and cool 
during the winter mouths ; about February they should be cut back 
rather closely, iutroduced inte gentle heat, and slightly syringed 
until they break inte young growth, when they should be shaken 
out and repotted in coord rich sotl packed firmly. A light shelf near 
the glass is the best position fer them, aod us the days lengthen 
they should be gradually inared to more air until they can be fully 
exposed ; butin such a gezson as the present they are best plunged. 





in cold pits so that the lights may be drawn ever them daring 
heavy rains, When a good supply of berries ia set, a top dressing of 
rich soil or rotten manure will greatly assist their awelling and give 
the leaves a richer colour. Whien tvell grown, Solammmns are useful 
plants for conservatory or drawing-raom decoration as they keep in 
perfect health in any cool structure from which frost is exelnded 
They make excelient dinner-table plants, their brilliantly eolonred 
berries looking extremely well under artificial light, and of Christ- 
mas they are suitable either for church or house decoration.—J. 
Croom, fenton, 

otreptocarpus foribundus,—lI cbserve {p, 265) that this 
is classecl amongst stove plants. Instead, however, of ita being a 
stove plant, itis simply a greenhouse or cold frame plant, needing 
not the least artiticial beat in summer, and only a creenhonse temper- 
ature in winter. Itis such a charming free-blooming plant that it 
should be widely grown, especially by those whose glass houses are 
linited to the growth of hardy or semi-hardy plants, J have no 
doubt that it would do well on rockyerk or in sheltered places in the 
open aAirim summer. Plants of it may be ratsed from seed, which 
should be sown in a gentle heatin spring ; these will bleom in the 
autumn anc make fine plants the following sammer,—aA,. D, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


PLANTING OUT PRIMROSES, POLYANTHUSES, &c., 
FROM POTS. 


Luave long been an advocate for scrawimg some of these beautiful 
plants In pots to Mower in winter anc spring under glass; but I do 
not recomumend any eultivator, except under unavoidable civeum- 
atances, to continue the plants In pote all through the summer. It 
greatly assists them to plant them outia May, allowing them to remain 
in the open air fill September or early in October. Such a practice 
gives them a kind of Hberty whieh they appear to enjoy, i¢., if they 
are planted ont in a suitable place and in the right sort of soil. In 
my hitle garden I have some lunes of pyrainid Apple, Pear, aud Plum. 


_ trees 7 it. apart, and in the shade of these Imake up beds raised 


gin, or din. above the grownd level, and some 24 ft, inwidth, These 
heds are deeply dugand thrown up rough in winter, and occasionally 
(lressel with soot. In spring they are levelled down, and a layer of 
leat-monld, sand sifted from gravel, and soil from the potting bench, 
2 in. to Sin. in depth, ia placed over the top, The plants are turnedl 
ont of pota, the crocks removed, a sufficient quantity of the soil is 
crumbled away with the fingers te leave the exterior roots free, and 
then planted out 6 in, to 8 in. apart, digging a deep hole and placing 
some leaf-monld and sand abont the reots; the plants are then pressed 
firtaly into the soil, and a little deeply intoit, When the hot weather 
eames, some Cocoafibre is plated on the surface, and while 
the weather is dry, the planta are always well watered overhead, 
Treated in this way they succeed well and throw out numerous 
rects hear the surface, which feeding on the fresh soil resulta in a. 
healtiful vigour. They are kept cool, have plenty of fresh air and 
occasional sunshine, and the danger from drought and consequent 
attacks of red spider, &c,, which menace the plants when confined. 
in pote, ia reduced to a minimum, 

Any planta that will bear division—that is to say, that have 
thrawi up side shoots which have developecl into independent- 
rooted plants—can be removed and planted ont also: but unless the 
pieces divide frecly, and, in addition, are well rooted, it ig best to 
defer this work till the autamn, at the time of ve-potting for spring 
hloaning. Vigorous well-grown plants will furnish side shoota both 
in spring aml autumn, and thiaa make rapid increase. TF find small 
sic shoots that are only ee rooted, whether of Primroses, 
Polyanthnses, or Auriculas, do best put round the sides of store pots. 
in a light sandy soil, where they soon establish themselves, and grow 
into nice plants by the autumn. Such store pots are best put inte 
a cold frame, in a shady place, or stood cut on an ash bed in a cool 
spot, where they can be protected from heavy raing, 

Those who grow these plants in pots, but have no convenience for 

lanting them out, will do well to repot their plants by the time they 
hae done flowering, as the soil gets sour by that time, and the 
roots require a change, It 1s best to shake the soil from the roots, 
und take off any rooted side-pieces, trimming the ‘carrot” asa the 
main root is termed, as in the case of Auriculas, for it ts from the 
main root near the leaves that the young reota that may be said to. 
build up the renewing plant come first, and repotting in smaller 
sots, so that the plants may become firmly rooted and well-esta. 
lished a8 quickly as possible. These should ocenpy a cool frame 
in a shady place, or be plunged in a bed of Cocoa-nnut fibre or 
ashes in the open air, ‘The divided pieces can be treated as pre- 
viously recommended, The plants potted as just deserihed should 
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have another shift into a larger size in August, that is, into the 
blooming pots. My main reason for recommending amall shift 
in the early part of the summer is that it is best to get the plants 
into reot action as soon ag possible, and the smaller the pots the 
quicker is this likely to come about. Lt 
that the plants acquire the strength which ensures bad and blos- 
aon lM spring. 

En the autumn, whether in the act of pone up from the open 
ground—in which case the cultivator shou dhe very careful nob to 
over-pot at that season of the year—or shifting from the pots in 
which the planta have been prowipg in summer, the pots should be 
well drained, The plants should be potted firmly in a soil made up 
of good fibry loam, leaf-mould, thoroughly decomposed manure and 
sand, and the surface of the soil should be at least #in. below the 
pots. This secures ample apace for giving water, as well as some 
top-dreasing in spring. 

It is better to winter the plants ina cold frame, where they can 
be kept moist, cool, and airy, than in an ordinary greenhouse ; 1f the 
latter be kept at all in a comfortable state of warmth, the plants are 
aptto become affected with green flyand the foliage to go sickly, They 
do far better in a cold frame, where they can be protected from very 
hard frost, until they begin to show their flowers in early spring; 
and then they can be taken to the greenhouse and hastened on into 


bloom, BR. DD, 


MILLA LONGIPES. 


THoucy this new introduction from California cannot vie In beauty 
of colour with its congeners, which have deserved]y become such 
popular hardy fiowers ; 1t is, nevertheless, highly desirable on account 
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Umbel or Flower-head of Milla longipes fone-third natural size) 


-of the singularly elecant appearance of its larze umbels of flowers, 
as may be seen by the accompanying woodeut. The flowers are 
about the size of a sixpenny piece, of pearly white inside and heavily 
marked on the outeide with dull red stresks, When seen in quau- 
tity in bright sunshine they have a very pretty effect. My first ac- 
quaintanes with 1t was about two years ago, when seeds of 1% were 
sent to Kew from the Harward University Gardens. Since then it 
has fowered in several collections, and was exlubited during the 
present summer at South Kensington by Mr. Elwes. A frameful of 
it growing in Messrs, Barr & Sugden’s grounds at Tooting, afforded 
ug inatertal for preparing the annexed engraving. It thrives in any 

light warm soil, and may be easily raised from seed, and connected 
with this is the fact that it may be thus raised and flowered the sac- 
ceading scason, am Oceurrence very unusual with most bulbous plants, 
except in the case of annual kinds, such as Bulbine snoua. eG 


Tt is during the summer: 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Linaria alpina.—This isa little gem of a plant, not so weil 
known as it deserves to be. When once introduced into gardens or 
planted on rockwork, it is certain to hold its own, for plants of if are 
certain to come up here and there wherever it has been introduced. 
It is alovely plant in a pot when well managed; to cflect this 1b 
should be grown in almost gravel or lime ons and, being of a 
slender, diffuse habit, the delicate branches should, when young be 
well pinched in, and the branches neatly pepged all over the surface 
of the pot. Treated thus, it is, as has been stated, one of the love- 
liest plants that can be grown ina pot. Its silvery glaucous foliage, 
and ifs conspicuous violet flowers with deep orange throats, at once 
proclaim it one of the choicest of Alpmes.—T. WILLLAMS. 


Tritoma Uvaria.—The extraordmarily rapid growth of the 
flower-stalks of the Tritoma is certainly werth notice. We have 
some very large clumps of it here, carrying from ten to twenty 
brilliant orange-scarlet flower-heads, which make a grand display for 
many weeks, On Sunday the 7th inst. the flower-buds were Just 
showing above the leaves, and on the 14th, they had grown during 
one week from 4 it. to $ ft. 4 in., or at the rate of from 5 in. to 6 in. 
per day. Last week they made abont half this growth, and are now 
in, foll flower, the stalks being from 6 ft. to 7 ft. high.—BrockEcRat, 


Columbines in the Midland Counties.—Mr. Douglas 
remarks (p. 264) that A, glandulosa does not grow wellin the south 
of England, ut does well north of Aberdeen ; it succeeds very well 
at Didsbury, near Manchester; we have a large stock of it bere, 
many of the plants being self sown, A. chrysantha and aurea have 
flowered well here this aummer, and they remain in bloom mueli 
longer than A. coerulea, .A. Skinneri has heen very beautiful, and 
continued long in flower, We have a good many varieties ol a stel- 
late form of fower, which I have not seen noticed in any of the cata- 
lorues. One of these we exhibited at the Manchester show in June 
last. It grows nearly 4 ft. high, and has a beantiful habit, and 
abundant flowers. The Aquilecias are well worth very careful at- 
tention, as all of them are beautiful, and I think they are capable of 
much greater development. The following are the varieties we have 
crowing :—A. alba plena, alpina, aurea, bicolor, chrysantha, ecerulea, 
hivbrida, canadensis, californica, glandulosa, hortensis, h, stcllaria, 
nigrescens, olympica, pyrenaica, stbirica, Skimnerl, variegate, viridi- 
flora, and Verveneana; just twenty varieties, Seedlings are crowing 
from seli-sown seed all aver the place, so we ought to have some 
curious hybrids bye and bye. They are all quite hardy as we did 
not loge one sort during the severe weather last winter in the open 
garden.—DROCEOURST. 

Yucca Ellacombei.—‘B,’s “suggestion (p, 257) that I should 
send floxer-spikes and leaves of this Yueca to Mr, Baker, at Kew, 
is undoubtedly a good one; but unfortunately thie must be post- 
poned till next season, as the Howers have all died of ‘'." men- 
tions that it has been spoken off as Y, Ellacombei var. toertulosa. It 
has, but in error; the specimen sent to Tur Garpen office (p. 216) 
wag indistinctly laheHed; it should have been Y. Ellacembel ayn. 
tortulosa, I have not the pleasure of knowing who ‘ B.” may be, 
but on receipt of his ‘* polite note” I shall be happy to send him a 
plant of the Yueca. With reference to the nomenclature, I shall 
satisfy myself with ealling it Y. Miacombei or Y. tortulina until 
those who are more competent Lave decided that some other name 
is the correct one.—Rotent A. Osnorns, Pulham. 


Geld Laced Polyanthuses.— I observe that Mr. 
Douglas favours the growing of these for exlibrticn in pots large 
enough to enable the plant to carry several trusses and thug make a 
larger diaplay of flower, a course different from that acted on hy the 
old northern florists. [have no doubt that My. Douglas bases his 
advice upon the fact that at the last Auricula show at South Ken- 
sington, he exhibited such plants, and with them reecived the highest 
award given on the oceasion. Now I put my own opimicn forward 
with some hesitation, because lam buts novice im tlis particular 
branch of floriculture, but I certainly imagined that the flowers on 
Mr, Douglas’s plants showed size and abundance at the expense of 
refinement, that the blooms were cither alittle past their beat, or had 
lost quality and had gained size and coarseness. Tami aware that in 
saying this much, Iam treading upon dangerous ground, because the 
plants were adjudicated upon by eminent Polyanthus growers; still 
it appeared to me that they were placed first nof so much because 
they were so good as because the others shown were so poor, In 
the preceeding year several of the nerthern growers staged plauts, 
and nothing shown last spring could af all approach in qualty and 
refinement of colour, and marking their examples of Lancer, Cheshire 
Favourite, and Exile, grown to show the very highest qualities of 
each sort with afew bleoms enly. It is all very well to ask for 
greater size in the Gold laced Polyanthus, and more flower; these 
are common demands, but existing kinds can only furmish these 
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‘eatures at the expense of quality. Ithink amateur cultivators, and 
epecially novices, will do well not to work in that direction too 
freely, it may lead to considerable disappointment. A Gold laced 
Polyanthus, however small, is a gem if its colour and markings are 
periect, Hf these are the reverse it is but rubbish, howsoever large 
the pips may he, and howseover abundantly produced.—A. D. 


~--— There are a few other sorts of Polyanthuses which, 
I think, may be added with advantage to the list which Mr. 
Douglas gives (see p. 255). Formosa is a great favourite in the north 
and flowered exceedingly well with me last year. Pearson's 
Alexandra is also aaid to be a very Hne sort, but I have never seen 
ts William TV. is a good variety. Barkas’s Bonny Bess is a Tyue- 
side favourite, which is fairly good. For perfect heanty of form and 
vognlarity of jacing f think Cheshire Favourite bears the palm ; 
nashing can be more leautiful than a fine mass of this kind. I should 
wld to Mr, Douglas’s recipe for potting, some good leaf mould. That 
13 tie natural soil for both Polyanthuses and Primroges, and is far 
before rotten manure, although a little of that also helps. Manure 
is, however, apt to foster luxnriance of leaf instead of beauty and 
perfection in the flower, [think that Mr. Douglas’s remarke upon 
ranoving all the trussessaveone may be open to misconception. Itis, I 


heheve, the practice te let all the trusses grow on, unlessforexhibitions | 


mvlif for showing, itis then usual to remove all but the number of pips 
v+puved for exhibition, I always understand that this is done only 
tar fear of the judges, as one could not be sure that they would 
s-lect the seven best pips, if we exhibited more than the stipulated 
number. It requires a very large number of plants to choose from 
if you are to be a suecessful exhibitor, and if you were bound to show 
blaze than six or seven pips of perfect form, it would be difficult in- 
deed, —BRockuyousr, 


Calceolaria Golden Gem,—We grow this Calceolaria 
largely ; 16 has been most effective during the whole season and has 
bsen quite free fromthe disease which in some seasons works such 
havoc with Calceolaviaa. It is dwarf and sturdy in habit aud a free 
aut continuens bloomcr, We winter our plants of it in cold frames, 
87 that they never get any artificial heat and they are certainly pre- 
Terable to those drawn up in heated glass houses. We insert the 
¢itmgs In October anl cover with glass lights, keeping them close 
util they are rooted, after wich they are exposed on all favourable 
Ozzasions and well covered with litter during frost.—J, Groom. 


Treatment of Alternantheras.—Complaints from all parts 
paz to be abwudant regarding the failure of these ; we must therefore 
cansider ourselves fortunate, for here Alternantheras have been all 
taat could be desired. Our mole of treating them differs somewhat 
fram that recomended by Mr, Groom (p. 262). At planting out time 
w. take off as many cuttings as we think sufficient for our stock, and 
ye them into boxes, and when put inte heat they soou strike, After 
that, they arc removed to a cold frame for the suminer, where they 
reyure no further attention beyond watering them. About the end 
of September we place them in warmer quarters for the winter, and 
In spring we can get thousands of cuttings from them.—J, W. B, 


Hemerocallis flava.—t wonder why this truly handsome 
Day Lily has not been bronght to notice as a plant deserving of 
naturahsation. It is without doubt one of the handsomest hardy 
herbaceous plants known. Its large clear yellow trampets, some- 
thing in the way of Lilium longiflorum, render it very conspicuous, 
aid 1¢ 18 delictously fragrant. It is very hardy, growing anywhere, 
batiitia really an aquatic, growling to perfection in shallow water, 
und where introduced it may easily be imagined what effect masses 
af i¢ would have on the margins of ditches, ponds, and such placea ; 
even its copious drooping foliage ia handsome.—To0s, WILLLAMS. 


Pot Marigolds.—Hardy and showy as are the pot Marigolds, 
they have never been placed in the position of florists’ flowers, yet 
they possess many pleasing features, and the commonest double flower 
shows that it has form, neat, well-regulated petals, and needs but 
those in greater redundancy to make a perfect flower. Probably it 
is a drawback that hitherto there has been found in it, but the one 
monotonous shade of orange-yellow, but although several other shades 
have been raised they have never become common. When recently 
11 a farmhouse garden in Kent, Isaw a very beautiful double variety, 
the flowers of which were of good form and well filled, the petals 
being of a pale lemon hue regularly and perfectly striped on either 
side with deep orange. Thatit waaa well fixed kind was evident 
from the fact that every seedling plant that had bloomed produced 
flowers having these markings, I secured afew plants and some seed, 
saveral of the former being about to bloom, and was not a little pleased 
thus to have found to hand such a markedly improved variety of a 
plant that I had lonz admired for its dive: do werine and hardy quali- 
ties, The variety recently shown by the Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris, 
under the name of Meteor, would appear fram the published deserip- 
tian to be identical with the atriped kind that I have. Howsoever 
it may have originated is of little moment when compared with the 


fact that it does exist, and that itis really 2 most charming plant 
for the hardy flower garden, The regularity of its markings almost 
excels those of the very best of French Marigolds.—A,. D. 





PLATE CXCIxX, 
PHADRANASSA CHLORACEA, 


Drawn by CONSTANCH PIERREPONT. 
ALL lovers of easily cultivated greenhouse bulbs will be pleased to 
note the reintroduction of this hesutiful Amaryllid by Messrs, EH, 
G. Henderson & Son, of Maida Vale, who exhibited a good specimen 
of it at the May show of the Royal Botanic Society this year, when 
it was awarded a tirat class certiticate : itwas exhibited as P. chlo- 
racea vera in order to distinguish it from the many worthless 
sorts offen supphed as P. chloracea, most of wlich do not hear 
the alizhtest resemblance to the true variety, It is, I may mention, 
a very robust growing free flowering plant and one which thrives 
well in an ordinary greenhouse along with Ismenes, &c. A mixture 
of two-thirds turfy loam and one-third peat with a little sand forms 
a suitable compost for it, and indeed for mest other bulbs of its 
class, and when once well established it should not be repotted so 
long as it continues in good health. Treated in this manner the 
anaual production of its showy flowers will be ensured, It waa 
imported from a cool part of the Andes of Pern. 
. James O'BRIEN, 

[According to Mr. Baker in his ‘‘ New Key to the Amarytlidaces ” 
there are but two other species, viz., P. Carmioli and FP. viridiflora, 
both of which are novelties. P. obtusa and P, multiflora are but 
forms of P. chioracea, Our plate was prepared from specimens sup- 
plied from Pine Apple Nursery, Maida Vale. ] 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK, 


Greenhouse, 


Winter Quarters for Plants of Various Einds.— 
Plants of all descriptions have this summer made softer growth 
than usual owing to the much less sun than ordinary to which they 
have been subjected. Those that have stood in pits where the 
hehts can be taken off in the daytime should be kept under 
such conditions so long as they are safe from frost, for cool treat- 
meut of this description is best calculated to bring about a desi- 
rable cessation from growth and to atd in ripening the wood. In 
the southern parts of the kingdom and on the coast, where frosty 
mighta do not usnally ocenr until later, it is not requisite to take 
the planty in so socom as in lesa favoured localities; this, with the 
appearance of the weather, will point to the necessary time for get- 
ting everything where it will be secure for the winter, On fine: 
autummna, Where afew loose lights could be placed over them to ward 
off heavy rains, 1 have kept Heaths out till October was far advauced 
aud where there is the means of giving them this slight protection 
they are hetter out, especially where Heaths have not a house to 
themselves but have to be accommodated along with other plants 
that need to be kept a little closer. In getting plants into their 
WILGED (quarters if is necessary ta proceed systematically, placing the 
different kinds in the positions best suited to them, such subjects 
for instance, as Azvaleas and Epacrises with any other hard-wocded 
greenhouse plants that form their bloom-buds in the antumn and 
whose shoots are quite or all-but dormant through the winter, 
although in common with all others of a kindred character, 
ave benefitted by a sitmation in which they will receive a full 
volume of light; yet where the entire stock cannot be ao accommo- 
dated they willde standing under worse conditions in this respect 
than any plants whose shoots keep on growing slowly throughout 
the winter, and the flower bud ee of which takes place 
wholly during the winter months. eaths, with the exception 
of a few varieties, make no shoot growth in the winter, still 
itis during this time that almost the whole ofthe flower formation 
ig going on, and on thia account they cannot be kept too near the 
glass in the best house that can be afforded them. Felargoniums, 
though totally different from the list named subjects, making aa they 
do the greater portion of their shoots in the winter and spring, need 
to be under the full influence oflight, JCalosanthes, now not near so 
much cultivated for general decorative purposes as they deserve to be, 
although they make comparatively little shoot extension in the 
winter, jet usually bloom much more profusely when placed 
where their heads will be within few inches of the glass from. 
this time until spring. Late-flowering Camellias, and any of the 
Citrus family will do now for some months with comparatively little 
hght, I particularise these things with a view to its being of some use 
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to amatours and beginners in plant cultivation, who will find it much 
more convenient and conducive to the well-being of their plants to 
consider the respective requirements of the different subjects they 
have to deal with, and thus at tha present time put each in the most 
suitable winter quarters, so that there will be no necessity to again 
upset the houses by making any alterations in the positions the 
various plants occupy. In most places, large or amall, such anumber 
of planta have to be wintered as makeg it necessary to place a por- 
tion under less favourable conditions than they would he subjected bo, 
were there alike room to treat allin the most desirable way. Yet 
much may be done with a mixed collection of plants to bring them 
successfully through the winter, when the requirements of each are 
eonaiilered ; the reverse of this 1s often observable, when at the time 
of housing they are crammed in anyhow by mere Huphazaril. 
Ancther matter essentially necessary at the time of getting the plants 
in, ia to see that all are free fram insects, such as aphides, thrips, and 
rei spider ; for though these will o95 for som3 months increase nearly 
a0 fast as during the spring and summer, yet affected plants commu- 
nicate them to others that stand near, on which they remain in a 
more or leas dormant state, ready to increase in vast numbers at the 
return of the growing season, when the softer condition of the 
plants makes it mash more difficult to deal with them, entailing a 
correspondingly greater amount of labour. 


Double Primulas,—These are not nearly so much grown as the 
single varieties, which, tosome extent, may be accounted for by their 
much lessshowy characterand labilty todamp offuuless somewhatdif- 
ferently treated from the single kinds, but where the flowers arenecded 
for cutting, the advantages are very much in favour of the double 
ones, as they donot drop nearly so quick, Where a little more warmth 
ean be given them all through the winter, little difficulty will be 
found with them. Nothing answers so well as asmall pit or house 
where they can be kept to themselves, or in company with Cycla- 
mens that are wanted to flower early, kept near the lrght with a 
maderate admission of atrou fine days and a night temperature of 
from 45° to 60°; damp will not give much trouble, and the plants 
will keep on thriving, making double the progress possible in orili- 
nary greenhouse warmth. Such persistant flowerars are they that 
the smallest examples ke2p on hicoming, but where the plants are 
not wanted until later on, the flowers showid be picked out as soon 
asforme#l, which will munch accelerate their attaining size, Weak 
manure water will be found of great use to them. 

Lilies.—Many of the late-foweriug varieties have been unusually 
late thig season, scarcely having tune to mature their leayes properly. 
Ags they die down whatever potting or renewal of the surface soil is 
required, will be much better earried out now than later on, as 
when they are put im out-of-the-way places where many are 
compelled te accomodate tham, the re-potting and consequent dis- 
turbines of the roots get deferred until fibres are being made, when 
much injury 18 done. All the kinds that form young bulbs on the 
lower part of the figwer stem that is under the soil, but above the 
principal bulbs, should be gone over now with a view to remove 
these, whether the main roots require potting or not, as if the young 
balbs are allowed to remain, the pots,in asingle season get so crowded 
that the soil t¢ not capable of sustainimg the flowering bulbs in the 
way they require. Different growers use different descriptions of 
soil for them, I have found strong loam with a Httle admixture of 
leat-mould, rotten manure, and sand to grow all the strong-srowing 
kinds stouter, and so to enable them to produce a greater number of 
flowers than peat, ani also to Induce them to imerease faster. The 
weaker-rooting, luss free-crowing kinds peat seems to sait best. 
Attention as to re-potting soon after the tops have decayed is parti- 
enlarly advisable in the case of bulbs that have only this summer 
made their first growth after being imported. These, especially L. 
auratum, frequently make growth and sometimes even produce a 
flower or two, at the same time forming little or no roots, Bulbs of 
this description very seldom live beyond the first season, and they 
are usually such as have begun to push reots after arriving in this 
country previous to bemg potted, and the young tender fibres being 
jnjured before or at the time of potting died right back, when 
through inability in the bulbs to push more roofa, there was nothing 
to support them, the sheet growth they made, generally being the 
exhaustive and last efforts the plants were able to make. I should 
advise all who purchase imported Lilies, and this species in particu- 
lar, to get and immediately pot them as soon as the first importa 
tiona arrive, a3 with these, ao far as my own experience and obser- 
vation go, T have seen by far the most satisfactory results, Another 
matter [ would impress upon young cultivators is the absolute uc- 
cessity for using amali pots ; even the ease of established plants, 
that is, these which have been grown in the country some time, it 
frequently happens that they are over-potted, 

Scented-leaved Pelargoniums.—Many of the winter- 


flowering plants forced or otherwise and required for cutting, are weak - 


in perfume, and it often happens since Orchidsare so mach used for the 


‘heen by practical gardeners. 


purpose, that a handsome-looking houquet is all butscentlesa. This 
is easily retnedied where a suificient quantity of the sweet-leaved 
Pelargoniums are grown to meet the requirements of the very dif- 
ferent tastes in this matter, from the rose perfumed P. graveolens, 
and. the varietics of P, capitatum to the ordinary citron and Lemon- 
scented kinds; these, if well managed, so as to get stout healthy 
growth in them with ample clean foliage that has never been allowed to 
get infested with apludes, and if kept under glass early im the 
season and then turned out in the open air during the latter part of 
summer, will get their leaves hardened enough to keep fresh in a cut 
state for some days, but though so easily grown they need sufficient 
attention to have them in the best condition, 

Callas,— Whore these are grown on the system of division in the 
spring, and planting in the open ground with a view to their being 
potted up in the antaumn, they should at once he lifted and placed in 
the pota in which they are to bloom; these need not be larger than 
will just admit their roota and a motlerate amount of soil withont 
too mnuch eramping, as when they have fowered through the winter 
and spring they will again be turned out-of-doors ag before. They 
are water-loving planta, and will bear the so:l well moistening 1mme- 
diately they are potted : grown in this way their leaves are very stout, 
and the petioles consequently are much less hkely to be breken, and 
their handsome foliaze, when perfect, adds so much to their appear- 
ance when in bloom, that tt is worth a httle extra labour to Eeep it 
whole. A single stick to each pot, so as to just support the leaves, 
will be founc sufficient to ensure this. The plants when potted may 
be placed close In any house or pitavailable, such asa Vinery, where 
they can remain till the roots have got established, and after a time 
be placed in heat to bring them into flower as required. 


Greenhouse and Conservatory Climbers, such as 
flower in the summer, admitting of their bemg cut in at this season 
possess an advantace deserving of considcration in making a selection 
of plants for the purpose, fer during the bright summer months 
where not allowed to cover the roof too clesely, they, to some extent, 
supply the place of ordinary shading to keep the general occupants 
of the house, when in flower, from being too much exposed to the 
sun, Those that thus bloom durtug the summer months, and will 
bear cutting in more or less yearly, shuukl now have ther shoots 
shortened, an operation necessary to admit as much light as possible 
to the other occupants of the house through the winter. Amongst them 
willbe fonud the summer-flowering Bignonias, Hoveas, Hardenbermias, 
Kennedyas, Passifloras, Tacsonias, Plumbaca capensis, &c. The beauti- 
fulsweet-scented Mandevilla suaveciens, although a plant very subject 
ta recl epider, 13 well worthy of all the atteution necessary to keep it 
clear from this pest, for when it las attained a considerable size, it 
wil continue for many weeks through the autumn, producing 2 sac- 
cession Of ifs white trumpet-shaped flowers, Swainsenas, Halkro- 
thamnnus  elecans, Jasminums, CHanthus puniceus, Choro- 
memas, aud Acacias, are also all good, It is not desirable at this sea- 
son tao cut more away than is absolutely necessary, as what- 
ever branches are removed will tend to lessen the quanttiy of 
fiower they are likely te produce in the spring, but where these have 
grown teo large for the situation they occupy either trained on 
pillars or ou the roof they shoukl be judiciously thinned out; so 
treated they arc much better both in appearance and reality than 
Where an attempt ia made to tie them in so close as to make them 
look stiff and formal, AM plants of the above character should, 
where they require if, now have a thorough clearing from insects, as 
from their position overhanging other plants they are certain to 
communicate whatever they may be affected with to the plants 
standing beneath them. Should any happen to be infested with that 
worst of all pests, white scale, the most elfestual method of dealing 
with it, 1s to cut them in so faras to admit of their being taken down 
from the wires that support them, and hare the whole of their heads 
immersed in liquid insecticide sufficiently strong to kill the insect ; the 
application of any liquid by sponge or brush however effectual it may 
be for the destruction of this species of scale can scarcely ever be 
used so 23 to completely eradicate it, from the difficulty of so getting 
the dressing to reach every part infected, whereasif dipped over- 
head the catire surface of the plant is reached. This insect is so 
hard to kill that even when the plants are clase ont in, so as fo leave 
nothing but the hard wood, it often takes several applications before 
ail are destroyed. Now when growth has ceased by beginning early 
and repeating the dressing through the winter, affected planta may be 
cleaned. T, Barnes, 

Flower Garden. 

Auriculas.—'' Delta” states {p. 255) that the Aurieula aphisis 
very destructive to his plants, and recommends watering the soil in 
the pots with parafiin as a cure for it, I hope that Auricula prowers 
will not follow his adviee. Paraffin is a dangerous substance, and J 
amt much surprised that it should be recommended so much as it hag 
Ii the woolly aphis were to appear on 
any of our plants, [ would turn them out of their pots and wash the 
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roots well with soapy water. Then, when they had been permitted 
to dry fer Lalf an hour, f would wash again with clean ratn-water. 
** Delta” secmsa to think that even if bis planta were clean they 
could not be kept so, becange the pest would attack them again, 
transmitted fram the roots of Sew Thistles. Itis certain that any 
oue who mows Sow Thistles in lis garden ia uot at all kely te 
be very successful with choice Alpines, Our plants are now 
leaking remarkably green and healthy, and most of them are well 
exposed in the frames in an open piece of ground; the lights are leit 
off night and day, but still the plants show autumn trusses. We are 
not alone in this, as 4 celebrated grower near Mancheater writes to 
say thai hia plants are quite aa erratic in this respect as ours are. He 
sugcests placing them quite outin the open air all through the summer 
months—a practice with which [ quite agree, bub it is necessary 
always to keep therm in the frames, so that the slags lights can be 
placed over them in rainy weather, 


Carnationsand Picoteas.—Arrangements must now bemade: 


toremove all layers and pot them either singly in 3-in. pots or a pair 
of plants in pots of a larger size. The compost that seems to answer 
beet 1a four parte good aweet manien loam, one part Icaf-mould, and 
one part sharp sand, We were very late in getting the Carnations 
layered this year, but the plants so far are locking quite as well as 
we ever had them. The leaves are deep green aud healthy, not a 
spot of disease being visible anywhere. When the plants are potted, 
place them at once in 4 cold frame, water with a fine-roged watering 
pot, anc then place the lights over them, keeping them rather close 
and shaded for a week until they have formec fresh roots. 


Dahlias.—Those who were desponding a few wecks ago about 
the quality of the Dabha bloom may now have hal reason to change 
their mind. The plants are healthy and producing well-formed flowers 
mabundance. The raghts are mach warmer than they were two or 
three weeks aco, and the days are ime, The blooms should still he 
thinned out, and the stems should be tied to the sticks ag they 
advance in growth, as the plants are very heavy and casily injure 
by winds. Shade the Mowers, especially the light-coloured and pink 
anes, and seo that the ground is kept sturred with the hoe. 


Gladioli,—Wwe are now getting some good spikes of these. It 
ig, however, too late to fertilise the blossoms for seed saving, as the 
seeds would nat have time to ripen, The ground between the rows 
should be well stirred with a hoe, or if it 1s wef, the surface may be 
ightly forked over, in order that there may he a good opportunity 
for the bulbs to ripen. It ig not likely that they can ripen well when 
the soilis, aa i have often seen it, trodden hard between the rows, 
the surface quite wet aud in places covered with a growth of grecn 
Conferwe, 

Pinka.—li pipinga of these have done well, now is the right 
time to prepare a bed in which to plant them. When a Pink is 
lifted out of the ground it does not acem as if the roots ron Far from the 
main stem, but they do. They run wellinto the ground, and it 1s 
beat to trench the beds 2 ft, deep, working info them some good 
rotted stable manure, some of it atthe bottom of the trench, 
and some of it 6 in. under the surface. 


Tulips.—It the ground intended for these las been cleared 
from other plants the beds may be prepared at onee if time can be 
spared for that purpose. Growera who make a epeciahiy of them 
tuke infinite pains to prepare the beds well, excavating the soil to a 
considerable depth, anc then filling the space with goorl loam mixed 
with rotten manure. Those who cannot afford this would do well 
to trench the ground te a eonsiderable depth and manure it well; 
then at planting time they should place about6 im. of retten, chopped- 
up turfy loam on the surface, and in that plant the bulba with a 
little sand under and over them, J. DoweLas, 


Extracts from my DNary.—September 83 to 
Gctober 1, 


Vroerasles.—Plantiug out large quantities of Daniel's Deflance 
and Cecoa-nut Cabbages for apring use. Hoelng ground between 
erops of Endive and winter Lettuce. Tying and trating Cucun- 
bers. Manuring a south border, and preparing it for trenching. 
(Cutting all self-protecting Broccoli fit for use. Sowing Osborn’s 
forcing French Beans. Farthing up Celery when the weather isdry, 
Tying, stopping, and training winter Cucumbers. Sorting Potatoes, 
and picking out diseased tubers, Digying ground on which has been 
Gherkings, and manuring it for Canlifowers. 
sown on borders, leaving some for hearting, Cutting all self-protect- 
ing Breceoli and ripe Tomatoes. Trenching border for Canlilowers. 
Tying and stopping Tomatoes growing 1n Pine stove, 

Frory,—CGathering Datch Codlin, Wyken Pippin, Scarlet Non- 
pareil, Darmelow’s Seedling, aud Beas Pool Apples. Cutting out 
laterals and surplus wood from Hamburgh Vines to admit bent to 
ripen the wood. Gathering Beurré Diel, Vicar of Winkfield, Duchessc 


Thinning out Lettinces © 


dAngouléme, and Gansel’s Bergamot Pears. Also Louise Bonne of 
Jersey and Passe Colmar Pears, Weeding between Strawberries, 


FLowrERs. —Gatting Chrysanthemums, Carnations, and Mignonette 
into cold houses. Getting soft-wooded Heaths, Camellias, Agaleas, and 
Huapatoriums into cold houses from outside. Potting Hyacinths, Cro- 
euses, Tulips, and Snowdrops. Staking out Eupatorium odoratum, 
Potting old plants of Vesta, Happy thought, Stag’s Horn, Crystal 
Palace Gem, and Hicover Pelargoniums ; also Iris reticulata, Potting 
clunps of Spirea japonica for foreing. . 


PROPAGATING. 
RAISING FERNS FROM SPORES. 


THE method of propagating Ferns from spores is now so generally 
known that simple details of the mode of procedure are all but un- 
necessary, Only a comparatively few years back the cultivation of 
these plants was far less general than it now 1s, and by many they 
were supposed to be difficult to grow, yet such is by no means the 
ease, forif their wants ave attended to, they are in realty amongat 
the easiest to manage of ail plants cultivated under glass. It 1s well 
known that many species reproduce themselves almost like weeds, 
coming up by thousands on any motsture-holding material the 
spores may happen to fall upon, which remains undisturbed long 
enough for them to veretate. With these there is no difficulty, as 
sich as are required can be taken up and potted when large enous) : 
but there are large numbers of the most highly-prized Ferns that 
very rarely increase in this way at all, some defying the 
attempts of those who undertake their propagation by sowing 
the spores. For instance, amongst the Platyceriums P. 
grande and FP. Stemmmaria remain scarce and tala eae 
from the fact that not many auceeed In raising them, whilst a lew 
manage to so increase them by hundreds, Why there should be so 
creat a difference in this matter relating to the different species of 
Ferns. 2 difference much more marked than in most other families of 
cultivated plants, is a problem T have never been able to solve, nor 
met with any one who could do more than conjecture the cause ; but 
so it is; If you prepare a seed bed around and beneath where 
niany of these more-clifficult-to-raise specics are placed, and on which 
thefalling spores cannot fail to alight, it rarely happens that any 
success attends the operation, even when the prepared medium is 
treated as to moisture and other essentials, just as it would be if the 
spores had been gathered and sown. This Lhave repeatedly proved 
when the utmost care was taken that no water reached the surface of 
the seed bed that could wash the small germs too deep down in the 
soil for them to vegetate. 

In adclition to the species of Platyceriuin I have named, there are 
many other Ferns that are equally little disposed fo increase from 
spores that have been allowed to fall from the plants of their own 
accord ; amougat these may be named all the species of the much- 
prized Gleichenias, the dwarf tree species, Brainea insignis, Lomaria 
cycadiefolia, L. zamiefolia, most of the Davallias, several of the 
WNothoclenas and Cheilanthes, particularly the handsome ©. dealbata 
{iy some better Enown as Cassebeera farinosa), Angiopteris, aome 
Lygodiums, and other low-gsrowing species and of the larger Tree 
Ferns, most of the Alsophilas, Cibotiums, and Cyatheas ; whilst im 
the Dicksonias, many come so freely that even the base of the stems 
frequently get. studded with young, self-sown seedlings. It needs 
sone experience to detect the right time for gathering the spores with 
a view to sowing them, and where failure follows it almost always 
happens that the securing of the spores has been delayed too long, 
when the seed germs have in reality fallen, and nothing remains but 
the brown covering or seed vessels, The sporea, T may say, of most 
Ferns are so small as to be seareely detectible by the naked eye. Ii 
is well known amongst Ferm raisers that the spores when gathered at 
the right time will retain their vitality for years, but, like the seeds 
af moat plants, they keep best when not shaken oné, that is, when 
the fronds that have produced them are cathered and dried with the 
spores attached. The young fertile fronds in the early stages of 
their development, show the gori—that is, the patch-hke cases 
of fructiication that confain the spores, which cases, when the 
spores are matured, burst and allow the fine dust-like bodies 
to fail out, It is just when the commencement of this ripening pro- 
eess has been arrived at that the spores should be secured. Iu the 
atrong-srowing species the right condition may be detested with tha 
naked eye ; In the case of the weak crowera with very amall sori, a8 
soon as ever the coverings show that they are beginning to burst, 
there should be no further delay in gathering, They may be scraped off 
with a knife on toa sheet of paper, the best way with such kinds as Pla- 
tycerium grande; in the case of species that admit of the fronds or a 
portion of them being taken off altogether this can be done, and they 
may be either sown at once or dried gently and then sown. IT have 
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never found much difference in the result whichever course was 
followed ; when dried the fronds can be rubbed in pieces hetween 
the hands ; if just.taken off the plants, they shonid be chopped into 
small bits with a pair of acissors and scattered on the surface of the 
soilin the pots or pans prepared for sowing. 

From the necessity of keeping the material on which the spores 
are dispersed meist, altnost up to saturation, it is requisite that if 
should be of a very open porous character, otherwise 1¢ gota covered 
with green mould before the young seedlings are large enough to re- 
move, and endangers their being smothered. Nothing that f have 
found is better than ordinary peat broken tolerably fine with some 
sand and aboutoue-fourth of sandstone broken into bits about the size 
of Broad Beans mixed with it, giving the surface a goocl watering 
first, aud pressing it firm, so as to close upall the inequalities, which 
will prevent the spores getting too deep down in the soil to allow 
them to vegetate, For the same reason it is well to avoid applying 
water on the surface, instead of which the pota shoull be placed in 
saucers.containing a little water, which will be soaked up anil keep 
the material quite wet. The broken up fronds containing the oat 
should be pressed down close to the sail. Some growers puf shects 
of glass over the tops of the pots until the young planis make ther 
appearance ; but when these are used, I have sometimes found, the 
soil get affected with green mould, Nothing further ts needed, 
except to prick off the seedlings inte pots of prepared soil as scon as 
they are large enough, and later on, when sufficiently grown to put 
thei into small pots singly ; but on no account over-pot es 

T. BarNes, 


LEUCOPOGON CUNNINGHASAL 


Tas beautiful greenhouse shrub is best increased ly means of 
ctttings putin in the mouths of May and June. After it has done 
flowering, cut off the old flower shoots, and place them in a moist 
growing atmosphere about 60°, when several growths will begin to 
start; take these of as shown in the annexed tllustration, prepare 





Cutting of Leucapagon Cunningham, 


well drained 6-in. pota by filling them with finciy sifted soil, com- 
posed of peat, loam, and sand im equal parts, to within a din. af 
the rim ; press this compost down rather firmly. Then put sand on 
the top, sprinkle with water, and insert the cuttings firmly. Place 
a, bell-glass over them to exclude air, and take care fo wipe the glass 
dry every other morning. Set them ona cool bottom in the pro- 
pagating house for two or three weeka till they besin fo callus, when 
they may be placed on a slight bottom heat, and they will emit roots 
in about two months, Give air gradually by tilting the glasses, and 
they will be ready for patting off and placing on asheli in a warm 
greenhouse about the middle of September. H, H. 


Propagation of Lapagerias.—When plants are described 
ag having so many shoots, and their habit of growth 1s to produce their 
shoots from underground, as Lapagerias do, people naturally lmacine 
that those who describe them expect to be literally understood. The 
explanation of J. 8. W.” (p. 263) now shows whathe means by shoots 
of the Lapagerias of which he spoke, and simply reduces them to what 
ia usually met with, and if “J. 8S. W.” happena to be in this neigh- 
hourhood I can show. him plenty. Instead of counting each httle 
side shoot as ‘‘J, S&S. W." now admits he does, moat people would 
eall the whole of what each growth from the bottom is composed, 





one branched shoot. I have grown these plants long enough myself, 
and have aeen enfficient af what the largest and most suecessful 
growers in the kingdom have been able to accomplish to be able to 
judge pretty correctly what can be done with them ; and this fur- 
ther explanation given by “J. &. W." proves clearly that im dis- 
crediting the age and size of the plauis, as first stated, I was 
correct. But fhis ia of less importance than the propagation of 
Lapagerias, which most people would be glad te increase as fast ag they 
do Vines or other easily-struck plants, and when ‘'J. 5, W." wrete 
about striking them from eyes as readily as Vines, I was in hopes 
that he had hit upon some quick method of which he woukl give 
further details that would enable otliers to do likewise, but this be 
has not done.—T. Baixes. 

Marechal Niel.—Recent experience leads me to conclude that 
summnter is the best season for propegatiny this Rose ly means of 
euttinvs, These, if taken from the blooming wood in spring afte. 
the flowers haye been gathered and put in under a handiight ancl 
kept shaded, or indeed anywhere where they can he kept mowt and 
protected fromthe aun, will strike freely. Lu tlie way eighteen out 
of every twenty willroot. Ef this plan were generally adopted, Mavé- 
chal Niel might soon become as abundant as the conunoncst Rose in 
cultivation. The cuttings should not liave more than two buds aleve 
eronnd,—A,. D. 

Autumn-atruck Fuchsiss.—lIt is not yet too late to pro- 
pugate any of the varicttes of Fuchsia which it uiay be degtrable to 
increase for next season’s diaplay, If potted off mio smal! pots 
before winter sets in, and kept crowing gently in alight airy position 
and intermediate temperature, they will be healthy little bushes. 
early an spring, Hb for potting and growlug on quickly af apecimeus 
are desired, or for fowering ma ameall state in meclium-sized pots 
for the decoration of the conservatory, or for general mdoor deco- 
ration, Any not required for carly flowering will do well during the 
suinmer months, eet out-of-doors ina sheltered position, and kept 
well supplied with water and weak liquid manure ; all blooms should 
he picked off them closely until within a month of the time when they 
are required in flower, when they will mnake a fine autumnal display. 
Waehgias possess sien a gracetul habit of growth, that the less 
training they get the better ; one central stake to support the leader, 
and wuching any shoot that nay be outurowiug ifs uelzhbours, are 
all that is needed, and whether as border plants, siugle specimens on 
turf, ov as pillar plants or m pots under glass, they are subjects that 
always well repay any attention that may be bestowed on them.— 
J. G. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


PLANTING FOREST TREES. 
(Coutdiner from p. 25th } 


WHERE pitting is the mode of preparation adepted upon clay Innis, 
the longer the interval between the hole digging and the planting the 
better for the trees. Sufficient time should, im all cases, be giveu 
for the chopped turf or surface slice to decay alter bemg placed au 
the bottom of the prt, as 1¢ thus becomes avatlable at once a3 foal 
for the young planta, aud duriug the procese of planting the pul- 
verised soil will msinuate itaeli under and around the raots. [he 
holes also should be saliviently large to allow of several inches of 
the fime soi] surrennding the roots on all sides, otherwise many cf 
the plants will languish and perhaps die off at the end of the tirst 
or sccond years for want of proper treatment. The inarked supe- 
riority of crowth whieh ts cbseryable in trees planted upon mace. 
eround, where every particle has been moved, ancl that to a con- 
sitterable depth, should convines every tree planter of the creat 
advautares of. cnitivation, and a thoronch cominmution of the 
particies of the soil. And here, 2 word may be said against the very 
eommon practice of stainping into the holes a mass of wet clay, thus 
forcing all the roots to the hottom, and both covering them and sur- 
rounhng them with o substance quite impenctrable to the rootlets. 

- The practices of planting indiscrimmatcly all kinds of forest 
trees and distributing them throughout the plantations with the re- 
fularity of the patterns upon a wall paper, are at once apnosed to 
science and tocorrect taste, Few foresters can Loast of sollaacdapted 
to the vrowth of any great number of species in the same enclosure, 
aud the recurrence of the same forms and tints in spring, sunimer, 
and antumn at regular intervals throughout the woodlands, entirely 
destroya the spirit of planting. It may often be advisable to mux 
up the deep and shallow-rooting trees, so that the sail may be weil 
occupied irom its surface downwards, Besides, some of those trees 
whose roots penetrate the deepest bring up to the surface and scatter 
over the land by their fall of leaves, substances beneficial. to other 
trees whose roots do not descend deep enough to reach them. Theee 
substances haye also a beneficial effect upon the herbage which 
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springs up after the land is either partially or entirely cleared of 
timber. Though little or nothing will grow under the shade of a 
dense Ash, yet after the clearance of the timber the land is un- 
doubtedly improved, and where a crop of Oaks has been matured, 
the land 1s found to be considerably benefited Ly the saline matter 
‘obtained from thei leaves, which amounts to about 5 per cent. of 
their whole weight. After a plantation of Larch has been thinned 
out sufficiently to allow Grass to cover the cround, such herbage far 
surpasses both in quantity and quality what the land previously 
produced, 

In plantations intended mainly for profit, grouping according to 
soil and situation wall be found the surest method. It is often 
asserted that the finest Oak, Ash, Elm, and Beech are to be seen as 
single specimens in the midst of, or upon the margins of, other plan- 
tations. But wherever auch an iustance occurs the particular tree 
is generally upon its own soil, and is found to be flourishing at the 
expense of all aroundiit, An Oak ina deep loamy soil resting upon 
clay; an Ash or an Him tna loamy gravel; a Beech upon a calcaregus 
gravel resting npon a bed of chalk ; a Seotch Pine at a considerable 
elevation, and in a gravelly soil which affords 11 complete drainage ; 
a Horse Chestoot ina deep loam, with a dry bottom, a Mountain 
Ashina high situation where it meets with light sandy land; a 
Birch in a light black losm with a gravelly substratum; and a 
Spanish Chestunt in a dry loamy soil upon gravel, afford at once the 
fliest specimen trees and the most serviceable timber. 


As most large areas of land selected for planting will. comprise 
many varieties of soil and different aspects, it will generally be found 
advisable to proup accordingly. The deeper soils will suit the Oak, 
Flm, Ash, Walnut, and Chestnuts: the sands and gravels the Larch, 
Sycamore, Beech, and the Hornbeam and Spanish Chestnut for 
niderwood ; the bogey and wet lands the Willow, Alder, and Poplar; 
and the moist lands the American Plane, the Ash, Lime, and Birch ; 
while the very thin soils will carry the Seotch Pine, the Silver and 
Spruce Firs, and the Mountain Ash. 


Though cultivation proves highly beneficial to young trees by 
placing within their reach all the available food contained in the 
soil, and alao by actually increasing the amount of such food, too 
much manuring will often foree growth beyond what is advisable 
for the texture of the wood. It is not the fastest-growing tree that 
furnishes the best timber, else the Oak of the park would be pre- 
ferred to that of the forest, and the Larch of the valley to that 
grown upon the hillside. Cultivation in conjunction with manuring 
should be practised only upon such trees as are planted in worse 
than their natural acils. Enough of early cultivation to impart con- 
stitution should be bestowed upon all young frees, 


The use of nurses in plantations is a subject deserving notice. 
How seldom do we find these planted sufficiently thick or of 
adequate strength fo give the necessary shelter to the main crop. 
The extent to which they should be used muat depend upon the 
exposure, Where this is great, they may be filled in to within from 
30 in. to 36 in. of the standards and of cach other. Upon more 
sheltered sites they may be from 4 fi, to 6 ft, apart; and when 
thinned out, they will have attamed useful sizes. The Mountain Ash 
is second only to the Larch for uge in bleak situations: and the 
Spruce will afford a better shelter upon a less space than the Scotch 
Pine. The Sycamore, Norway Maple, Pinaster, and the Hilder are 
very serviceable near the sea, 

The forester who has access to a well stocked home nursery, oucht 
to be able to ensure 2 certain amount of success in his work, as ne 
can raise his plants when they are required, and replant them in the 
best possible condition, By dividing his hands into raisers, sorters, 
carriers, and planters he may get over in a systematic way a large 
amount of work in a shert time. Wherever the treca have to be 
varried considerable distances, aud to remain out of the ground more 
than a few houra, itis a good practice to puddle the roots by dip- 
ping the bundles into a tub containing earth and water mixed to 
the proper cansistency. All root-prunming should at this time he 
avoided, beyond cutting off the extremities of such as are Injured 
in the petting up. Nor should the pruning of side branches be now 
attempted, except ao far as it mvy be necessary to foreshorten strag- 
sling growths, or to reduce such heads as are quite disproportioned 
to the strength of the rects. The wounds caused by close side 
prening at the time of transplanting ave slow in healing over, on 
aceount of the deficient circulation of the sap during the firat season. 
For this reason the trees intended for removal should be pruned in 
the nursary any time about June or July. 

Though the early autumn is strongly recommended as the heat 
time to ensure success, where the operations are large, the work may 
have to ba carried on during all the available weather between the 
early part of October and the end of April or the begmming of 
May. Indeed there are few weeks in the whole year when trans- 
planting of some kind may not be taken in hand. Frosty weather 
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should be avorded ; but when hard pushed the planter may otherwise 
work throughout tie winter, especially if he sslects his land with an 
epen bottom for the early autumn and the wetter parts of the 
winter, reserving cold bottomed aud heavy retentive lands for the 
spring, Very wet lands should never be planted late in the winter, 
unless in exceptionally dry weather, and when they have received a 
good previous preparation, 

The length of time which 14 takes to rectify mistakea in planting 
should make the forester doubly careful to aseertain by observation 
and analysia the capabilities of the land he selects for plantations, as 
it sometimes takes years to discover and the work ofa lifetime to 
rectify what has been done amiss, and free-growing and flourish- 
ing treea even of an inferior kind are far preferable to stunted spect- 
mens of the choicest sorts, A. J. BURROWS. 


The Araucaria imbricata in South Germany.— 
When recently visiting the te me interesting parden of a distinguished 
collector of new and rare plants and shrubs in the neighbourhood of 
Baden-Baden, I was shown with great pride by the proprietor asmail 
but fairly healthy specimen of the above-named well-known Conifer 
(which in this country is, I believe, perfectly hardy}, and informed, 
fo my great surprise, that it was, he believed, the only livmg speci- 
men of the tree in South Germany. He attributed the fact of ts 
having resisted and survived the winter frosts to the peculiar position 
in which he had planted it, at the bottom of a kind of deep glen or 
ravine, where the hill rising steeply immediately on the other side 
completely sheltering it from the morning sun, which, after severe 
frosts, had proved fatal to all those exposed to its rays.—W. HE, G. 


Yellow Fruited Guelder Roge.—Having for many years 
grown this fine hardy shrub in the south of Ireland without ever 
succeeding in getting it either to flower, or produce its highly orna- 
mental bunches of bright coloured herries, I availed myself of a 
visit to the unrivailed collection of my friend, M. A. Lavatlée, at 
Segrez, on Monday last, in order to see this shrub, which was then 
in full and copious fruit in one of his shrubberies; and on his 
pointing it out to me I was nich surprised to see the berries of a 
most brilliant scarles colour, instead of yellow as I expected them to 
be. MM. Lavallée, however, informed me that the first colour they 
assume in the early antumn is bright golden yellow, which, as the sea- 
son advances, changes toscarlet, and ends by becoming black as ink be- 
fore the berries fail off the bush. The birds usually so fond of 
berries do not seem to touch these at all.-—-W. HG, 


Catalpa syringsefolia.—This beautiful flowering tree forms 
at present a conspicuous object in pleasure grounds, being quite 
covered with flowers that are spotted like those of a none ove. 
Catalpas evidently like full exposure to sunshine and air, as I find 
thai those on the sunny alopea of our hills are much more flori- 
ferous than trees in shaded positions. The young wood Itke that 
af the Paulownia, which the Catalpa aomewhat resembles in habit 
and style of growth, is soft and liable to injury from severe 
frosta when in an unripened state, but when fully mature it 
withstands a considerable amount of frost, and in order to ensure 
that condition it should be planted on well drained soil, and not 
grown over Inxuriantly. The Paulownia with its singalar purple 
flower spikes was most effective here in spring, and now the 
Catalpa Is even more interesting, owing to the dearth of flowering 
trees which there ia late in sumimer.-—J, Groom, Linton. 


Pinus insignis as & Sea-shore Tree.—The great merit 
of this as a sea-shore tres is well shown at Bodorgan, in Anglesea, 
where many specimens are in perfect health within a few yards of 
the sex, There is perhaps nowhere a more wind-tortured district 
than Anglesea, judging by the appearance of the few stunted native 
trees that withstand the blast. Planting of the most beautiful kind 
is, however, established almost on the sea-shore, On the margin of 
the shore the Sea Buckthorn, Furze, and Darwin's Barberry first 
meet the south-western gales and almost continual winds. A few 
paces within these the first plants of Pinus insigms and the common 
evergreen Oak appear, and soon, with the aid of these excellent shore 
trees, almost any kind of evergreen planting may be carned 
out, The whole place is most instructive as regards planting near 
the sea, The contrast between the wind-swept surface of the island 
and the noble avenue of evergreen treca leading from the entrance 
ladge to the house ia very striking.—V, 


Rhus Cotinus.—This Sumach is just now an object of preat 
beauty in the ornamental grounds at Castle Ashby, Northampton- 
shire. Itis doubtless a very old plant which in course of time 
has grown into a large bush and made a Ce of hard wood. 
During August it flowered and haa since becn ancceeded by the long 
feathery flower stalks which, being produced in large pinnacles, 
have a very charming effect. It is said that in Italy this plant 

used for tanning purposes.—R. D, 
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THE TASMANIAN TEA TREE. 
(LEPTOSPERMUM LANIGERUM.) 


Tus ia a very valuable New Holland species, which has of late years 
been rarely grown and dstributed, except by Mesars, McClelland, of 
Newry, who are tolerably well known as keeping up a stock of rari- 
ties in the way of hardy plants ‘‘ not generally known.” In habit of 
growth this plant closely resemblea zome Cotoneasters ; the leaves are, 
however, almostsilyery in colour, being densely clothed with soft, silky 
hairs; the young wood is of a pink colour, and the large pure white, 
Saxifraga-Burseriana-like flowers are produced in the axils of the 
last year’s lateral branchlets. Our sketch merely represents a tiny 
spray from a branch 15 in. long, which was a Hawthorn-like mass of 

owers and Jeaves. My predecessor here had noted its merit, anid 2 
amall specimen endure the late severe winter with impunity side 
hy aide with Billardiera longtflora, Berberidopsis corallina, which 
is now lovely with glossy green leaves and dreoping coral-red buds 
and dowers ; Commelyna coelestis, Benthamia fragitera, Oxalida, and 
the small Fuchsia gracilis. The last-named Fuchsia is a lovely plant, 
never prowing above $ in. or 10 in. In height, and so forming bushes 
Zin. or 14 in. in diameter, each slender shoot bearing numerous red 
and purple flowers and bright coral red buda, My good fviend Mr. 
Hemaley sends me word that it isa ‘* starved form of F. Riceartoni,” 
which, indeed, botanically it possibly may be; all Lean say is that 





Spray of the Tasmanian Tea Trea. 


growing in 8 similar situation on rockwork afew yards away is the 
true EF. Riceartoni, 4 ft, or 5 ft. high, with munch larger foliage and 
flowers, which look thin aud poor in comparison with those of the 
dwarf F. gracilis. I shail some day send good specimens of both to 
Mr. Hemsley, who is our best English authority on the genus, and 
shall then be quite content to abide by hia decision, Species or 
variety, however, matters but little, since all garden-loving 
amateurs will be glad to possess a form of F, Riceartoni, which 
blooms freely at 9 in, high in compact bush form. Hew con- 
temptuously the Knight of lcsiny would look down on my poor little 
pet atter contemplating his “specimen” of F. Riccartoni, which is 
nearly big enough to fill the temperate house at Kew. To return to 
the Leptospermum, I may mention that sinall plants in 4}-in, pots are 
{5 in, to 18 in, in height, and one such for which FE paid eighteen 
pence hag just now numerous sprays of its milk-white flowers. For 
a cold greenhouse in pots, or as a wall shrub in a sheltered position, 
thia distinct Pittosporaceous shrub should be made most welcome, 
B, 








Pavia macrostachya.—tThis at present forms a fine feature 
in the ornamental grounds at Castle Ashby. It is 14 ft or so in 
height, over 30 ft. through, and one mass of blossom down to the 
very ground, Tie blossoms are arranged in tall spikes; they have 
sae projecting stamens, and they are also fragrant, The leaves are 
produced on long petioles, occasionally flattened out in a peculiar 
manner. This species is algo known ay the Edible Buekeyé (Pavia 
edulis) In America, on account of the fruit being eaten either boiled 
ov roasted. It ia a very fine deciduoua tree, and one that should be 

lanted much more frequently than it appears to be. Pavia parvi- 
fines and P, spicata are said to be identical with the foreroing.—R, D, 

Hypericum oblongifolium.—lI noticed this handsome large- 
flowering kind, with polished golden buds, in bloumatGlasnevin, [4 
1s, no doubt, obtamable in the London nurseries, and deserves to he 
generally planted as a valuable autumu-flowering shrub,—vV, 


FORMING AND PLANTING SHRUBBERIES. 


In selecting a site for a house and grounds, where the choice Is not 
limited, there 1a often a want of judgment and taste displayed in 
seizing upon and utiltsing ta the utmost any special local features or 
conformation of ground which may be easily beantified and made 
pleagant for the eye to rest upon. A group of old Oakes or Elma 
gives an air of age and grandeur to any place; that is, if the house 
has anything in keeping with it. A small watercourse meandering 
through a meadow may ‘be opened out into a miniature lake, or at a 
lesy expense be converted into a winding stream garnished with 
Water Lites and numerous other interesting aquatic plants. Tt is 
not necessary or desirable that each place should include everything ; 
on the contrary, it is better to elaborate and work ont that special 
feature which seems natural to it. An elevated site should be 
selected, if possible, for the purpose of securing an efficient and 
easily arranged system of drainage, and it permits also of a bolder 
and more preturesque arrangement of the various groups and belts of 
trees and shrubs that are necessary for shelter and privacy, Ail 
trees of large growth should be planted at a sufficient distance from 
the house, so as not to obstruct air and Hight, Even stables and 
offices, which tt may be necessary to shut out with trees or maases of 
shrubs, should not have anything likely to grow tall planted too 
near. The falling leaves often block up water-sponts and gutters, 
and in some aalucky moment, from some trifling oversight, the place 
may be flooded. Buildings that are exposed to the drip and damp of 
overhanging trees are far more perishable, and cost move for repairs, 
than if exposed to the drying influence of air enrrents. A house or 
building embowered in frees is a delightful retreat in very hot 
Weather; but tt is usually damp in our climate, and generally un- 
healthy. Jt does not follow from this that any building, or portion 
of a building, may noé be effectually blinded or hid, if if be desired, 
without incurrme the wnopleasant consequences of finding at some 
future day that the trees employed were unsuitable and must be re- 
moved, and the work done over again; and, to avoid all danger of 
this, the planter should make himself acquainted with the life-history, 
so to speak, of the numerous families of plants that are available for 
outdoor decoration. It ia impossible fov anyone to arrange or group 
plants or trees properly about whose origin or antecedents he knows 
hittle or nothing. 

In planting merely for shelter, common, hardy, fast-growing things 
may be employed. Ihave seen the Huntingdon Elm used in very 
exposed places, to receive the first fierce blast of the wind, with good 
effect ; and it grows rapidly, and has 2 less stiff and more elegant 
appearance than the commen Elm or Oak, Having established a 
first line as a sort of outwork against the enemy, better and choicer 
trees and shrubs may be introduced. There are, of courae, places 
where these observations on the importance of shelter are unneces- 
sary. The greatesi amount of shelter will commonly be required on 
the north and cast aspect, though there are localities where the west 
winds at tines come with the force of a hurricanc, They are usually 
not so cold and cutting as those from the east or north; still, it is 
necessary to provide shelter in some situations against their destrauc- 
itve force. In the arrangement of the proups of trees and shrubs 
many things have to be thought of before the plan is laid down. The 
means of the propietor will in the main decide the question as to the 
quality of the materials employed. The outside furniture of a resi- 
dence 1s just as much a matter of expense as the furniture for the 
interior ; and it reflects in the same way the proprietor’s tastes and 
means. And as planting, either for shelter or general effect, may be 
looked upon as a permanent work, itis a great pity to do it im per- 
fectly, either hy deficient preparation of the sites, or by plantin 
cheap and inferior subjects, If the work be well done, aad a soot 
selection suitable for each position made, it will annually become 
more valuable and antares e One of the evils to be avoided 
is thick planting; many shrubberies are utterly ruined by that, 
and subsequent neglect. Thick planting would do no harm if thin. 
ning were attended ta in good time; but even then i question the 
advantage of planting many masses, except it be on the windward 
side. Besides, buying more plants than are really necessary adds 
to the cost of the work, Many annnal plants of vigorous growth 
might be used to furnish thin places in newly planted shrubberies 
for a few years till the permanent plants were established and be- 
ginning to cover the ground ; for this purpose Castor-oil plants, giant 
hemp, and other similar plants, may be used in the middie of the 
groups, with dwarf annuals towards the outside, 

in setting owt positions for belts or groups of trees and shrubs in 
bleak, exposed situations, where the soil is bad ov inferior after the 
positions are marked out, and trenched soil should, if possible, be 
carted from other positions and placed on the top to deepen ita staple ; 
it will elevate the site and give the planter an earlier opportunity of 
seeing and assisting the development of his ideas than would be 
possible if planted on the level, The idea of planting on slightly 
elevated sites may perhaps be cavilled at and deprecated ; butthe extra 
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depth of soil obtaincd, and the freer drainage which is seeured, add 
so Tnuch totne warmth of the sail, that many rare plants may he 
planted with a reasonable prospect of their suceceding, even in ofher- 
Wise impossible situations, and which it would be almost hopeless to 
think of planting unless some such plan beadoptecd. Every experienced 
planter knows that a plant about whose hardiness there may be any 
doubt often suceceds on a raised site, when others in a lewer situa- 
tion fail. Bat I do not beheve im raising the gite at the expense of 
depth of soil. Phe elevatecl surface should be so much added to its 
dzyth—not, as T have sometimes known to be done, raising the sur- 
face by filling up underneath with stones, or clay, or rubbish. I am 
inclined te think, from what I have seen, that much miselitef has 
heen done by planting what oucht to be permanent subjects on 
mowids of stones; in dry seasons the plants actually perished for 
want of water, Trees planted on a heap of stones are in a worse 
pasition than if growing in a thin stratam of soil on the natural 
roek, sorar as regards moisture, It may gavonr somewhat of en- 
Piricisi te attempt to lay down rules or to cive hints about a matter 
requiring a special study of all the counesting cireumsiauce, many 
of which woald be altogether of a local nature. These should, and 
must be thought out on the spot; but when the Hiess have been 
matured, and the plan arranged, if the designer takes hold of one 
enilof an ordmary waeron ropes, steps out beldly with the rope 
trailing behind him, with a couple of men cach provided with an 
wimful of pointed stumps to stick in the ground, at short imteryals, 
ly the side of the rope as it glides along, it will be found that a 
holler, freer, better outline bas been chtained in a few minutes than 
perhaps would or could be secured by trusting to the eye or by 
measurement. I haveseen both plans tried, aud the rope plan is by 
far the bast, always supposing the person drawing the rape pos- 
sesses a good eye, and has the design well arranged in his hea. 
In making alterations involving earth-moving—which most in- 
provements dp—there should be no difficulty in arranging for the 
improvement and deepening of the seil where the better and 
choicer kinds of trees and shrubs sre intended to be planted. The 
next twoor firee months is the best time for making alternfions 
ar imurovements mvolving new groundwork, as well as for plant- 
img all kinds of trees and shrubs, JI hope, in a future paper, to 
say something about the selection of trees and shrubs and their 
planting, KF, Hoppay. 
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ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 
(Continued from p. 250. 

Growing Karly Asparacus in the Open Ground.— 
Asparazus may bs brought to perfection fifteen or twenty 
daya before the usual time by adopting the following system : 
A barder is prepared along a wall having a sonthern aspeet 
and a shelfcred position, A trench is due al! along the length 
of the wall to the depth of [4 In, and filled up with a 
wixture of two-thirds of well rotted stable manure and one- 
third of the soil taken out of the trench The compoat 
having been thoroughly incorporated, about 64 in. to 7¢ im. 
in depth of the earth an the near side of the trench is thrown 
up to form a mound slopiny to the south avainst the wall, so 
as to have the soil near the wall some 7 in, to 8 in, above 
the level, and that near the pathway 6 in. or f in. halow it, 
Ths mound beine thus prepared we plant our stoole of Aspa- 
ragus at a distance of about 13 in. from each other, and at 
about 2: in. from the wall, The seeond row is likewise 
planted at a distance so asto have four rows of plants on 
amouud of 3 ft. in width The stools being planted, they 
are covera] up with well rotted stable mamure to the depth of 
about 7 in, so that the mound commenees at the level of the 
pathway, rising gradually until it reaches the height of 16 in, 
above the level at the spot where ib jolas the wall Jor such 
a plantation we ought to use the early piak Argenteuil variety 
of the best quality if we wish te obtain good results. Any 
other variety will produce nothing but unsatisfactory crops 
both as to quantity, quality, and duration. This plantation 
must have the ame attention paid to 1b as the others already 
described, in addition to which it must be watered during 
the summer of the first year if it isa very dry one, At the 
end of theco years we may begin to gather in the crop. For 


this purpose the berder 1s covered in the month of February 
with some good dry stable hitter. If fine weather sets in 
early, especially if it is sunny, the litter should be cleared 
away and restored once more to its place as soon as the 
evening approaches and the temperature becomes lower, As 
long as the weather remains cold, the border must be kept 
well covered with the litter. As soon as the Asparagus heads 
begin to show aboveground, the litter must be taken away 
entirely for fear it should communicate a bad taste to the 
Asparagus, and be replaced by straw mats, which are taken 
away on fine days, and replaced as soon as the evening sets. 
in, Asparazus plants grown in this fashion yields a crop from: 
a fortnight to three weeks earlier than they otherwise would 3. 
wa must therefore atop gathering them at least three weeks. 
earlier than m the case of Asparagus grown m the usual 
manner, 


Poreing Asparagus,—In order to force Asparagua to 
produce a crop early enough to bs quite out of season, it. 
may be grown either in the open ground or in heat. If for 
ordinary cultivation we ought to select the best varieties to 
bs obtained, we ought to be still more careful in choosing 
our plants when we ara going to force them, The strongest 
and healthiest-looking plants should be chosen for this puv- 
pose. 

Forcing in the Open Ground.—RBeds are prepared in 
the ordinary way of 33 ft. in width with a distanec between 
them of from 2 ft. 2m, to 2 ft 4 in., the stools being planted 
about 1 fi. 1 in. apart in every direction, so that there are 
three longitudinal rows of plants in cach bed, the outer rows 

sing about 6) in. from the edge of the bed. The same care 
is bestowed on these plantations as on others, and when the 
third winter comes, we may begin to force the Asparacua 
planted In this manner. For this purpose, towards the end 
of October or the beginning of November, we die ont 
the soil forming the pathways batween the beds to the depth 
of about 1 fi. 8 in., the trench itself being about 2 ft. 4 in. 
in width. In digging ont these trenches we throw ont snffi- 
elent soil to caver the stools to the depth of about 1 ft, in 
order that the forced heads may be of a good length, and. 
may remain white. This done, we fill up the trenches with 
rood fresh stable manure, beating it down evenly, after which 
we cover the beds with as many frames, with their accom- 
panying lishts, as they will hold to keep up the heat of the 
beds. ‘The frames should be about 6 in, or 7 im, apart. If 
we place any stable manure inside the frames, 16 must be 
taken out fifteen days after 1t has been put In for reaaons before 
explained. Every evening towards sunsei straw mats are 
thrown over the frames to prevent chillmg If the cold is 
persistent, or inereases im severity, the straw mats should be 
doubled, and if it be very intense we may even fill up the 
spaces between the framcs with warm siable litter, and do 
the sume with the trenches between the rows, Asparagus 
treated in this fashton beeins to show above the soil ia from 
twelve to fifteen days, according to the heat to whith the 
beds have bsen subjected. If the weather is very cold, they 
will take a much longer time in making their appearance. In 
the latter case we must redouble the precantions we have 
taken to keep in the heat, heaping on stable manure with a 
lavish hand, stopping up every nook and cranny in the frames 
aul preventing the snow irom melting on them. By this 
means we obtain perfectly white heads, but if we wish to have 
them tinged with pink we must take off the straw mats when- 
ever the sun is warm and clear, and we shall find that they 
will be rapidly coloured by the action ‘of the light. The heads 
should be ent every other day, and the cutting may be kept 
up for a couple of months, The following winter, the manure 
surrounding the framres and in the trenches is taken away, 
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and the plantation is allowed to rest quief until the second 
winter, when the same operations may be gone through. We 
may thus continue to force every other winter until the 
quality and quantity of the Asparagus show signs of lower- 
ing. In the sprmg which follows the winter during which 
the forcing has taken place, we must, of course, refrain from 
gathering, otherwise we shall endanger the future safety of 
the beds. - Forcing every other winter is as much as the 
Plants will bear, In order to be able to force every winter, 
we should have two or four plantations, one or two of which 


should be used for the purpose turn-and-turn-aboute As each- 


bed ought only to be used for two months, a quadruple set is 
advisable, so that we may be kept supplied during November, 
December, January, and February. 


Forcing in Heat.—-The Asparagus grown in heat is 
known as green Asparagus, and is eaten with white sauce or 
as a parnishing with green Peas. This method of forcing is 
carried on from the month of November until the month of 
March. Hach bed only yields for a month. A hothed is 
made in the usual way and is covered with 24 in. or 34 in. of 
rotten manure, after which the frame and lights are placed in 
position, When it has cooled down sufficiently, that is to 
say, in about eight or nine days, the stools are planted. The 
plants chosen for forcing ought to be three years old, well 
grown, and provided with a full allowance of roots, The 
roots must be gathered féogether and their extreme ends 
clipped. The stools are then placed in the bed in such a 
way that they may touch and support each other. They are 
so arranged that their heads are all level. Rotten manure is 
then thrown in between the roots, leaving the eyes uncovered, 
and the lights and frame are so arranged that the heads will 
find sufficient room between the bed and the glass to grow to 
their proper length without being bent. Under an ordinary 
heht we may thus plant four or five stools, each of which 
will begin to yield at the end of ten days or a fortnight, and 
will last a month. This mode of cultivation produces very 
smal] and short Asparagus, and it does not possess the fine 
flavour of the other kind, ‘hese beds want a good deal of 
looking after to avoid all danger of chilling. Fresh manure 
must be added immediately the heat begins te decrease. The 
frames must be kept carefully closed, and the straw mats 
taust be taken away and replaced according to the state 
of the weather. -This method of forcing, like the pre- 
ceding, may be commenced in October and November, and 
by using several sets of beds, may be carried on during 
December, January, and February. Some growers have 
attempted to force old Asparagus plants, but they soon had 
to give 1 up, owing to its yielding such bad results. We aro 
consequently obliged to fall back on the young plants brought 
up in the nursery for this special purpose; it is, in fact the 
ouly way to obtain good and abundant crops. 


Tus ENEMIES oF THE ASPARAGUS. 


The principal enemies of the Asparagus are the Asparagus 
beetle (Ciinceris asparasi) and the white worm or grub of the 
cockchafer. 

Crioceris asparagi is a small beetle, long in the body, 
anid of ared colour, sneckled with grey and white spots. The 
latwe are somewhat cylindrical, narrower towards the head, 
and are of a dirty olive-creen colons, fleshy and shining, It 
only iastsin the larva state for about ten days, but during that 
time tt commits the most formidable ravages, It deposits its 
eggs on the tenderest parts of the Asparagus, which are 
speedily attacked by the young larva as soon as if comes out 
of the egg, These destructive insects will devour a whole 
plantation in a brief space of time if their ravages are not 
checked immediately they are pereetved. Incessant war must 


be made against both beetle and larva, If there are only a 
few they may be crushed between the finger and thumb. They 
must especially be looked for during bright sunshine, which 
is the time they generally make their appearance. Ji they 
are too many to be destroyed in this way, we must take 4 
bowl or other vessel full of water, and holding it under the 
Asparagus, tap the stems lightly, so ag to shake off the insects 
into the water, As soon as they feel the blow their istinet 
teaches them to imilate death and drop off the shoot. When 
all have been canght the water may be thrown on tle 
gfronuaod and the insects crushed to death with the foot; or, 
what is better still, the cold water should be strained off and 
bollng water poured on them. The Asparagus bectle lays twice 
a year—in the spring and in June or July. 


lhe Mole,—The mole does not feed on the Asparagus 
plant, but it damages the roots by displacing them in forming 
its subterranean galleries, generally layme the roots bare by 
hfting them abave the soil, The presence of the inole is easily 
discovered, and ag soon as tt Is percetved, immerliate measures 
for its destruction must be taken. We must either use mole 
traps, or else wateli for its appearance hoe or spade m hand, 
soasto dig it out the moment if is seen lifting the surface 
of the soil. 


The White Worm,—The white worm or cockchafer sruh 
is one of the most dangerous enemies with which the gardener 
has to deal. ‘The warmer the weather the better its appetite. 
If you see an Asparacna plant begmning to look withered 
without any known or apparent cause, gently tum up the soil 
at the foot of the stool, and the chances are that you will find 
a cockchafer ginb feeding on the tenderest parts of the root. 
There is only one way to destroy it effectually, and that 1s 
to diz for it and crush the life ont of it with your foot. Lime, 
sulphur, and other msect poisons have apparently no effect on 
it. Some growers sow Lettuces, in order to attract the cock 
chafer grub irom the Asparagus, but the remedy is worse 
than the disease, for these pests flack ito the Asparazus 
plantations from all parts of the garden, and attack the Aspa- 
racus as well as the Lettuces, GODELROY-LERETE, 


Tili POTATO DIBEASE. 


CONFIDENT as Major Hallet may appear to he in the efficacy of his 
“selection " plan for stamping ant the Potato disease, I fear that 
he will find but fow wlio will be as satisiied as he is as to the resulta, 
3.5. W.," thinks the matier worthy of further cuquiry, and so 16 
may be, but all experience so far points to the conclusion that rt has 
no sound basis, I shoukd like to lave exact answers to the followirg 
questions from Ajajor Hallet. Ist. What were the sorts of Potatoes 
to which he makes reference? Zod, Did or did not the hanlm 
show the spot and che off as other Potate hanim has done? Or 3rd. 
Did he Lit all his Potatoes before the disease appeared | 4th. At what 
date did he hft hisstocks? And Sth. Since he lifted, what proportion 
have gone diseased ? Now, with reference to the first question I 
may say that T have hited some kinds that, at the time of lifting, 
dil not show a single diseased tuber, but some have shown it sinee : 
therefore, at the time of lifting, Lmisht have asserted as much as 
Major Hallett has done, without reference to selection at all. ‘nd. 
I might have lifted every tuber before the discase appeared, and this 
perhaps saved every one sound, but they would bave been small and 
uaripe, and this also ineludes the third queation, and as to the last 
one I may say with the melancholy Jaques ** Thereby hangs a talc.” 
Now, if Major iallett’s Potato plants lost their foliage, even as 
others did, ancl yet nob a taber, ag he asserts, was (discased, then 
stamping the disease ont ig wholly out of the question. 
In such a case any escape in the part of the tubers must 
be due to soil or some other cause. The Potato diacase has not 
been known to us more than thirty-five years, and there 1s no 
evidence beyout that of mere assumption that before that time any 
exact symptoms of it were visible. Jt came and found the plant in 
& healihy and robust state, just the food upon which if loved to 
exist, aud from that dime to this, it has come in the atmosphere just 
as cholera would come and strike down even the strongest and most 
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robust. ‘Vith the present race of Potatoes as they now exist there 
is no hope of counteracting it, but if we ean produce altogether a new 
race that shall have the leaves and stems entirely impervious to the 
minute and destructive spores of the fungus, then we shall accom- 
plish far more than Major Hallett will do in a hundred lifetimes of 
selection, As far as we yet understand the Potato fungus, it 
is wafted by the moving atmosphere, alights upen the foliage 
of the Potato plant, and, finding the required moisture to 
induce prowth, it sends forth its minute mycelium, which 
enters into the internal economy of the plant, bursting and 
destroying the cells and the cellular tissue im its progress, and 
penetrating finally into the newly formed tubers more or less, just 
ge the nature of the plant stems, or rather the woodiness of the cel- 
lular tissue may present obstacles to its progress. It is thus that 
plants grown in rich soil where the growth is sappy and soft, and the 
tissue thin and watery always are worse diseased than are those 
grown in poor soil; and without doubt it is for this very reason that 
Mamum Bonum, « kind that has the hardest and woodiest of stema, 
exhibits so little disease. It is idle to talk about hereditary ten- 
dency, imasmuch as up to the moment of the first appearance of 
the fungus there is not the slightest reason to suppose that there is 
the least taint of disease iu the plant. A.D 


Centennial Potato.—Results exactly identical with those 
experienced by ‘1k. ” (p. 267) followed from planting this Potato in 
my case; only three came up out of fifty sets. This freak has before 
occurred fo some others of the American sorts, and itis a dificult 
matter to explain, except on the assumption that the tubers had 
been during the winter sufficiently exposed to the frost to cause blind- 
ness without softening the flesh of the tubers, I quite think that 
such was the cause of the peeuharity in my own case, but if others 
were to slow the same results as had befallen me, then I must, of 
course, conchide that some other cnuse must be locked for. In my 
experience I have never found any Potato te repeat this feature in suc- 
cessive years.—A. D. 

Gucumber Sir Garnet Wolseley.—aAt a recent meeting 
of the Border Counties Horticultural Society, held at Carhsle, 
Messrs. Joseph Hamilton & Son exhibited a large collection of 
Cacumbers, amongst which I noticed o brace named Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, which struck me as being the handsomest Cucumber that 
I have yet seen, Lalso noted that the brace shown grew from the 
same joint, and that they were ‘‘as like as two Peas.” If the 
flavour of this Cueumber corresponds with its handsome shape and 
its apparent prolificness, it will become a favourite,—A CUMBRIAN 
GARDENER. 





THE LATE MR. WILSON SAUNDERS. 


HMaving read your obituary noticerespecting my old friend Afr, William 
Wilaon Saunders, I think that some of your readers might like a few 
more particulars respecting so eminent and seientifie a horticulturist. 
Mr. Saunders was the son of Dr. Jas, Saunders, Vicar of Kirtlington, 
Oxfordshire ; he went out as an officer in the Engineers to India, and 
before long returned, married, and settled In Wandsworth, where 
he began hia well known collections. As he had two relaiaves near, 
named ¥William Saunders, he obtained his old friend my father’s 
Permission to adopt the name of Wileon; he waa afterwards generally 
known ss Wilson Saunders. After some years he removed to Reigate 
where his place became world famous for its garden, plant houses, 
and scientific collections. Many horticultnrists will remember de- 
lightful days spent at Miilfield, where much was to be learned from 
the collection of hardy plants, many of them very rare, and ail 
through the scientific care of himself and of his able gardener, Mr. 
Green, now at Pendell Court, models of health. His plant houses 
and frames were full of plant treasures. His great botanical 
and general knowledge gaye him advantages in cultivation auch as 
fall to the lot of few. His long ail devoted services to the Royal 
Horticultural Society are well known; he was Chairman of the 
Council at the eventful tine when the proposal of the Commisstoners 
made by General Seott gave the power of securing the position both 
of the Society and of the debenture holders. Though at the time 
having many anxieties of hig owns Mr, Saunders eenly felt the 
rejection by the General Meeting of so desirable an end to our 
troubles. .At the Exhibition of 1851 My. Saunders showed a very 
remarkable coliection of different woods, which excited great inte- 
rest. I might go on describing his worth ag an entomologist, and in 
the Linnean and other Socicties, but had better confine mysclf to 
the work which comes most within the province of THs GanDEn. 
Botanists and horticulturista, English and foreign, will long hold in 
esteemed memory the name of W. Wilson Saunders, 
Hleatherbank, Weybridge Efeath, GEORGE F. WILSoN. 





MILDEW AND OTHER FUNGL 


THE life history, and conditions required to he present for the 
development of the various moulds, is a very interesting as well as 
an important study for the consideration of cultivators of planta, 
whether these happen to be of a decorative character or important as 
articles of food. One thing evident is that some of these blighting 
moulds, which stand out prominently as the moat disastrous in their 
effeata, need for their growth atmospheric conditions completely dii- 
ferent from those wanted by others. The more the subject is studied, 
the more it becomes evident that the germs of these parasites are 
constantly existent, and only lay dormant until the atmospheric con- 
ditions requisite for their active growth happen to be present. 

To admit of mildew being injurious one at least of two things 
must exist; first, the presence of the fungus in an active state, with 
in some cases a second condition, that is of the planta upon which tt 
preys being in a state that predisposes them to its attacks, In dry 
seasons when through absence of enough of moisture at tle roots the 
growth of Peas and Roses is weak and languid, then 1 is that 
tuey are most affected by mildew, at once leading to the supposi- 
tion that the attacks are attributable to the weakened state of the 
plants. Even the least observant in such matters are now awate 
that the Peronospora, or Potato blight, needa a moist close condition 
of the atmosphere to favour its growth, whilst the Rose and Pea 
mildew spread and luxuriate under the opposite conditions of a dry 
soil and correspondingly dry air, The Potato fungus invariably 
makes its attacks when the weather has been of a character such as 
to promote strong active growth in the Potato, not when weak and 
languid, a difference completely opposite and at once pointing to a 
remedy so far ag regards Peas and Roses, by supplying them with 
sufficient moisture in dry summers; this has been generally acknow- 
ledged so far as regards Peas, but net sufficiently so in the case of 
Roses. FE have noticed the comparative absence of mildew on Roses 
this summer when growing in open situations where their roots were 
fully exposed to the rains, as also its presence in considerable quau- 
tities where the plants were upon walls and their roots to a great 
extent out of the reach of the rain, affording evidence that, al- 
though the mildew which preys upon them is in a Hvmg active 
condition, yet if the plants are moist enough at the roots they can 
resist its attacks. The Vine mildew appears to be very different 
from each of the foregoing, the conditions that fayour its spreadmg 
to any great extent seeming to le a damp atmosphere and low tem- 
perature ‘combined, and I have reason to think that where the oppo- 
site of these is maintained it cannot make much progress. In 
several places Vines have come under my charge that had previously 
been managed so as to come on slowly and ripen their crop late, but 
which were so affected with mildew as to make their fruit all but use- 
less, yet when treated to more warmth by early closing in bright 
weather with less atmospheric moisture and a little fre when it was 
cold and damp, the mildew never did more than appear slightly to- 
wards the end of summer on a few laterals that were left, and in fhe 
course of an additional year or two it disappeared altogether, 
nothing being done to the Vines beyond the usual oe Gree 

T. Batnes. 
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The Gooseberry Gourd (Cuewnis Grossularia}. — This 
minjature fruited Gourd is a pretty object when trained toa pillar 
as itis in the Water Lily house at Kew, where it 1a now very atirac- 
tive. Jt has leaves similar to those of the common Bryony, The 
fruits are about the size of a moderate-sized Gooseberry, globular in 
form, and studded with numerous short prickles. In their present 
stage the fruits are green, and furnished with silvery, longitudinal 
bands; but later in the season they assume a golden-yellow hue, 
when they are even more attractive, Its pretty congener the 
Bryonopsis laciniata is a suitable plant to associate with it, as they 
perfect their fruits about the same period and thrive in the same 
temperature, which is that of a warm greenhouse. The house should 
be kept moderately moist during the summer months.—W. G. 


“Improvement” of Stephen’s Green.—Allow me to 
thank Mv. Smith, of Newry, for his much needed exposure of the 
stupid planting in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, once 4 fine open square. 
Nothing is more sad to see than what is often done in gardens under 
the name of ‘‘improvement.” Would Mr. Smith kindly tell us 
what he thinks of the landscape changes in the same garden? 
(nee one could see a fine sweep of green lawn, but in passing the 
other day I aaw no more of this, At one point I saw from the 
outside a massive looking bridge, suggesting some expensive ee 
up of the once fine free surface into some puerilities auch as duc 
ponds and formal ditches. IJ had not time to go in and gee for myself, 
and therefore I should be glad if Mr. Simrth would tell ua what has 
been done, Hew hard it scems fo teach the leason that we ought to 
pees uot destroy, the freedom and breadth of our garden lawns. 
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. WALKS AND FOOTPATHS. 


It might not be justifiable to make a distinction between a walk and 
a footpath as a feature of wtility in the garden, atill we think there is 
or ought to be some distinctive difference, in so far ag the construc- 
tion is concerned, between say the walks of a kitchen-zarden which 
have to withstand the wear and tear of traffic, and the footpaths in 
a pleasure-ground which are made to be comfortably walked on aud 
enjoyed. Some walks muat be made to he wear-resisting as well aa 
for comfort ; others for comfort aloue. The perfection of a footpath 
ig one made of grasay turf, tough and dry, and closely shaven ; the 
perfection of a walk is perhaps one made of asphalt, and peppered 
ever with very fine gravel; but as neither of these perfections is 
always practicable, orpassible, or even pernussjble, the best attainable 
nua con#ent ua. tis remarkable that people will decidedly walk 
on grass in preference to the smoothest and best kepi-walka, so that 
by the side of a frequented walk there will always be found morc or 
less of a footpath running parallel, tnless some obstruction is placed 
in the way; hence people in every public garden are requested to 
keep off the grass, an iujunction repugnant to their inclinations, 


It will be remarked that 
the footpaths or portions of 
footpaths least avoided are 
those which are soft anil 
elastic without being wet— 
the foot at once reaponds 
to the soft comfortable sea- 
sation; bub when a hard 
harsh surface is eneoun- 
tered, the foot instinctively 
turns to the Grass. The 
formation of parallel foot- 
paths is conpelled when 
the walk is gravelled with 
a hard material, or where 
the bottem is hard ani 
rough, even if blended with 
fine material. 

In making footpaths ancl 
walks, 14 is not necessary 
to take the soil ont deep, 
a8 ts often done, and te fill 
up the space again with 
rough materiale, with the 
idea of making the path 
dry ; this is Just frustrating 
io the very worst way tha 
first object that shoulel In: 
aimed at in making a com- 
fertable footpath. A deep 
bottoming of atones or 
shingle destroys all elast:- 
city and softness in a foot. 
path, and does not at ail 
anid to ita dryness. The lire 
of a footpath can be mace 
thoroughly dry, so far ag 
draining aan do it, and pro- 
wizion can be made for carry- 
ing off the surface water ; 
but im order to do so, itis net 
necessary to dig a clitchiu the middle of it, and fill in with rubble- 
stonea hutrather to drain one or bath sides and leave the middle 
intact, with just sufficient excavation, say 4 in., on which to lay a 
thin coat of fine-sorted gravel, thus preserving as far as possible the 
elasticity of the soil underneath the gravel. A walk made on the 
opposite principle remains permanently comparatively harsh and 
uncomfortable to walk on, and becomes averavated in very dry 
weather. A fact not generally recognised is, that over-diyness is 
exceedingly detrimental to roads and walks as well as over-wetness ; 
we lave even found tt necessary to water the walks of a pleasure- 
ground to preserve them from breaking up from excessive treading 
—just as the water-cart benefits a reac on which there is much 
driving in dry weather. Hven in the making of walks, where much 
traffic 1s expected, deep excavation should be avoided. Slacadam 
depended not on a large quantity of materials, but on a thin coating 
carefully lard on after the foundation of the road was built anc 
made thoroughly dry. The most enjoyable footpaths we ever knew 
were made over boe-sail, well dramed and levelled, with just a thin 
coating of fine river aravel over the surface; aud there scems no 
reason why bog-soil, where attainable, should not be substituted for 
harder material for the bottominy of footpaths, On the modern iron 
road, the different sensation of the stone sleeper and the wooden one 
is at once felt, Wedo not, however, wish to discuss the question 





The Gooseberry Gourd (Cucumis Grogsularia}, 


in detatl how walks should be made; we only want to show that 
something imperfect in their construction, or something very wrong 
with their surface, compeis people to take to the Grass, and so form 
the offensive footpath. 

The direction which walks and footpaths should take about 
pleasure grounds and parks is a question that should be well con- 
sidered, hy landstape and other gardeners, in first laying out places ; 
for this, #f not attended to, will bea source of irritation ever after, 
These are often, indeed generaliy, laid down in an arbitrary aort of 
way, to complete the syrametry of a plan to be afterwards blotted 
out or abandoned and another course substituted. The current of 
humanity, like water, is dificult to divert from a natural channel. 
Footpaths are always an eyesore, especially when they cross fences: 
indeed nothing seems to impede the course of a footpath : one in- 
stance of this is daily under our netice, where the offeusive Line of 
marsh crossesa Grass plot over two iron fences, two walks diagonally, 
a shrubbery, a plantation, a wall 8 ft. high with two wires stretched 
on the top, and finally a deep fosae or ditch. Jt ts just Suez or 
Nicaragua on a small scale—the path must be made gooner or later. 
In thus recognising the footpath asa voute for the made walk, we 
put an end to all stiff for- 
malities in the matter of 
walk-making aud in laying 
out grounds, A walk must 
lead fo somewhere, and be 
far some use, and not amcre 
streak of gravel on which 
nobody has any desire te 
travel. It does uot neces- 
sarily require to go straight 
—very few bye paths de— 
hat showld rather have a 
tendency to curveright and 
left, 

If the natural blending of 
the useful and urnamental 
Were more peuerally recog- 
mised —~ always giving the 
useful the first thought-— 
there would be fewer tron- 
bles with bye-paths, We 
could mention almost off- 
hand a dozen places where 
the kitchen garden produce 
eamnotapproach the kitchen 
without crogsing under the 
principal windews, and 
hems carried through the 
pleasure-srounds, unless 2 
very wide détour is made. 
In other places the lines of 
walks are made to join at 
Jong acute auglesa, where 
the temptation 1s irresistible 
to cnt across. Carriage- 
drives which people are ex- 
pected to follow are made 
to deviate for some view or 
effective bit of seenery, and 
ao in the end a bye-path ts 
sure to be made, We could 
mane places with enormous expanses of sterile gravel walks leading 
to nowhere and useless, and «where a constant war is Wage with 
hye-paths in the shape of notice-Loards, iron hoops, and stumps. 
No wonder a taste is growing up for the wild garden, the wilder. 
ness, and the woods, with cool and natural footpaths made at a 
fraction of the expense required for acres of hard gravel, and 
infinitely more enjoyable,—* ‘The Gardener.” 
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The Old Double White Rocket.—J have a good plant af 
this whieh T brought from the neishhbourhood of Manchester a year 
ago. It is dwarfer in habit, less spreading in growth, and with 
smaller leaves than the French white double Rocket so commonly 
grown about London. The flowers, too, are pure white. I have 
from time to time reccived many enquiries about this plant, and as 
to where it could be obtained, but this last question is a very ditlleult 
one fo answer. EF have new quite an interesting collection of Rockets; 
there are the white [ have named, and, im addition, I have the old 
double purple, the hew dwarf purple, aud the new crimson. What 
these will prove fo be T cannot say till they come into flower, which 
they soon will do, as I have good plants in pots, If they prove to be 
distinct they will make a very interesting group indeed. The dif. 
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ference in the character of the foliage of the two white types 1s much 
more wakred than in the case of the purple varieties ; and probably 
the last may not prove to be so distinet as they are represented to 
be.— FR. D. 








GARDEN DESTROYERS. 
THE GARDEN CARABUS. 


(CARALUS NEMORALIS. } 


Tipe various uiembers of the family to which this beetle belongs are 
among the gardener’s most useful friends, as with very few exeeptions 
they are carmivorons, living on small slugs, worms, caterpillars, and 
other insects. The garden Cavabus (this insect is named Carabus 
lortensis by some authors) is one of the largest of this family, and ts 
a deadly foe to the cockehafers, not only destroying their grubs, but 
attacking ait killing the perfect sects whenever one comes within 
its ranch. ‘he fernales when laying their eggs in the grona:l often 
fall a prey to them. The benefit gardeners derive from these useful 
insects ig simply incalculable, and rt is the greatest pity that so many 
persons look upon them as unwelcome intruders in a garden, and kill 
them whenever they have an opportunity, instead of encouraging 
then in every way. The garden Carabus belongs to the family of 
beetles called Carabidae, which are neatly all carnivorous both im tlre 
beetle and grub states. This fan:ily’ contains a great number of 
members, about 307 of whom are uatives of this country. They vary 
very much i size and form, but are all very active, ambean rund with 
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Carzhus neroralis. 


Grub of Carabus auronitens, 


erent rapidity. Some have well developed wings, and fly well by 
night; others have none, or merely the rudiments of them, autl their 
wing-casca are, as it were, soldered together. They are nearly all 
smooth and glossy, and usually black, dark brown, or bronzy 1 
colour. They may generally be fonnd under stones, clods of earth, 
planks, garden rubbish, or anything resting on the ground under which 
they can crecp, or at the roots of herbage, near the foot of walls, palings, 
&e. They may often be seen running quickly across roads or garden 
paths, The largest British members of this family lelong to the 
genus Carabus, twelve species of which are found in this country, 
‘They all very much resemble the subject of this paper in general 
form and appearance, thouch they differ in certain particulars from 
one another, Owing to the habits and food of these insecta, the 
eenbs are very ciffienlt to rear in confinement, and, consequently, 
it is by no means easy to determine the time they ocenpy im uwnder- 
eoing their metamorphoses, and I am not aware that it has been 
done in the case of thia insect, the transformations of which, how- 
ever, are probably ag follows: The eggs are laid in the spring under 
etones or some other shelter, tle grabs from which are now hatched, 
and in about two months’ time attain thelr full size; they then bury 
themselves in the earth, where they form a smooth chamber, in 
which they become pup {chrysalides}, only remaining in this state 
for about a fortnight, when they emerge ag perfect meects. Many 
of the beetles of this family pass the winter under Mloss or herbage 
at the roots of trees, palings, &e. ‘The grubs are just aa yoracious 
as the beetles, and are, with very few exceptions, curuivorous. They 
nay be found much in the same situations as their parents, but 
nearly always under some kind of shelter. The perfect insect is 
about an ineh long, and is of s very elegant form when carcfully ex- 
amiued. The entire insect is very hard and beaatifully adapted to 
withstand the attacks of its enemies, and to resist pressure in its 
places of concealment. Ita general colour is a dark greenish-bronze, 
but the head, antennz, legs, and the underside of the insect are 
nearly black. The head is small, armed with » pair of powerful 
jaws, aud furnished with a pair of long antenux, composed of 
eleven joints; the thorax is squarish, the sides terminating 
at the base in an acute angle, The legs are long and 
fine, which enable it to ren with great rapidity ; each leg 





is armed with a sharp spine at the end of the joint 
nearest the feet. The wing-cages form an oval, and ontirely 
eover the body; they are slightly reflexed at thoiy outer margins, 
and finely striated longitudinally, with somewhat irregular fina lines ; 
oneach wing-case are three rows of deep, well-defined punctures, 
The grubs are about lin, long, and are black and shiming ; their heads. 
are provided with a pair of strong jaws and a pair of antenne. Their 
bodies are composed of twelve joints, which are well defined, the 
fivst three of which alone bear legs; the last jointis forked. The 
figure of a grub whieh I have given is copied from Prof. Westwood’s 
very valuable work, ‘‘ Modern Classification of insects,” and ia the 
grub of Carabus auronitens, which very much resembles that of the 
garden Carabus, but differs from it in the terminal fork of the body ; 
that of the latter inseet is somewhat longer, and, instead of being 
toothed, merely bears afew stiff hairs. Any grub, however, ab all 
resembling this fizure or description should be spared whiten niet 
with, as they are not only beneficial themselves in gardens, but will 
in time turn into beetles, which are among the most useful msecta, 
The pupa (chrysalis}, as is the case with all beetles, much resembles: 
the perfect insect, with its head and limbs closely folded to the body 
all covered with a thin, tightly-fitting skin, G. 35. 8, 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Dicspyros Keaki.—t heve several healthy young seedlings of this Chinese 
ann Japanese fruit tres. Will some one who has had experience in its culture 
kindly give me afew biuts? Is it not nearly hardy? fF have some remembrance 
of its having borne fruitin the open air in the Isle of Wight. I know that it 
frnited with Mr. G. F. Wilson at Heatherbauk, ant } should be glad to know 
what conditions as reeards temperature, soll, watering, and exposure, he finds to 
suitit besk.—T. BG. [iii Wilson’s plants are about 4 0b. high, and ave minw 
maturing sevaral fruits which strikingly resemble Tomatecs in form, eapecially 
those of the Criterion variety, The plants are in pots somewhat small for their 
size ; they receive copious waterings aud arc otherwise liberally treated. They 
epow in a goud-sized house which is devoted fo archarc-louse fruit trees in pots, 
Vines, &e.: and during the greater part of the year tt affords protection to bun- 
dreds of Lilies ; therefore it is cooland airy, and not shaded except by the Vinee 
everhead.—W. G, : 


Disessed Grapes.—I send some berties of the Wuseat of Alexandria for 
exanination, and shall feel much olliged 1f you will give me some information 
as fo the cause of their shriveling. The water used is of the same temperature 
as the howse, and the atmosphere that of the gencral temperature for iuscats. 
The disesse males its appesrance when the berries begin to colour The wood 
was thoroughly ripened, anil a constant flow of fresh gir night and day was kept 
up at back and front. The Vines otherwise appear to be very healthy.—G. P. 
[This is tease of what is called “shanking,” 4 disease caused In a variety of 
ways, Wutin the present instance probably from the constant flow of fresli air 
nicht aud day at back and front of the house. Nog kind of Grepe, and particu- 
larly the Muscat of Alexandiia, will stand such treatment in a season like the 
present, Atall times cold currents of air should be avoided, ut more espaci- 
tly #111 fhe Grapes have passed the ‘* shanking” stage, which is, when the berries 
first bevin to change from the sowr to the sagcharime state. Overcropping, a 
cold, wet border, or the opposite condition of dryness, and, indeed, a severe 
clack of any kind, all tend to produce the disease; hence the remedy is obvious, 
viz., to avoid all these.—W. H.] 


Spring Flowering Plants to ba Sown Now -—-Will yen tell me the 
names of u few permanent plants, the seeds of which may be sewn now, for 
spring or summer flowering? «Also if there are any seads of climbing plants 
allitable for walls, that would come upin spring? Would it do to sow now Nas- 
turtium, Uohrolyulus, Canary Creeper, dc. 7? Aleo will some one give me tha 
names of some perennial climbme Pian ts, the seeds of which may be sown 
now? Is Octoher or November a good month in which ta pisnt Jasmine, 
Honeysuckle, ¥irginian Creeper, &e.7—E. [Hardy climbers may be planted in 
October and November, or as soon 23 their leaves havefallen. Tt wilh not do to 
saw the aced of such tender plants ag Nasturtium, Canary Creepers, &o. now, 
as if they started at ones the winter would Kill them, aud if the seed laid dor- 
mant the wet might rot il. Sew these in the end of April. Few perennial 
climbers arersiscd from sced. Ivies, Clematises, Ceanothus, Passifloras, aad similar 
juanis are usually struck from cubiings or eltained Ixy layers. Saw in spring 
under glass seeds of Ecergmocarpus scaber, Canary Creeper, Tropmolum Labbin- 
num, Coebwa scandens, Sweet Pens, &e., for chmbers: andl for something more 
enduring, plant climbing Roses, Ivies, Cotoncasters, Ceanothus azuretia, dc. It 
is practically too late to get seeds to grow of any good permanent plants. Ail 
dhese should be sown early in the summer. Primroses, Folyanthuses, Pansies, 
Pinks, Carnations, Pentstemons, Anemones, Alyssums, Arabis, Aubrietias, and 
many other food permanent border plants should be raised from seed sown in 


May; then they are strong enough to atand the winter and bloom freely the fol 
lowing year.—A. I] 


Names of Plants.—é. 5. W—The name of the fungus is Agaricus lacry- 
roalnmdus, a species sumetimes niistaken forthe true Mushroom. ngwirer,— 
1, Adiantum venustura ; 2, Pieris quadriaurita agyrea ; 5, Asplenium bu) biferumi + 
4, Peilooa lanstata. J. 4. £.—1. Propiealum tuberosum? 2, Tritonia aurea; 3, 
Alnhlenteckia complexsa. AL 4.—Photinit servatifolia. G. &. &—Sedum #ie- 
baldi, The leaf af Fuchsia is probably from the variety Sunray. but it cannot 
be tamed correctly from puch sciaps. #. H.—1, Rudbeckia Newmani; %, Aster 
Amellus ; 8, Chrysanthemum Leugunthemum var. maximum. J, ¢, 4.—Helichry- 
gin rosmarinifalinm. ¢. G.—1, Achimenes tubiflora ; Tydwe giganiea. 2. af. D. 
Nephrodium Berra. #. St.4.—Radbeckia Newmani. §. §.—A spectes of Passi- 
flora, probably P. Pfordti, but we cannot name correctly without leaves. .— 
The two Conifers are Camninghamis sinensis for the light green kiud, anc Sequoia 
senapervirens for that witli dark foliage ; the others are Atriplex Halimua, and 
the jenf is apparentty that of Tlex latifolia. 4d. #{—Francoa sonehifolia; the 
Fern fron is Patyloma rotundifolia. &. F. W.—I, Comptonia asplenticlia; 2, 
Guereus Bolnir pectinata; 3, Cuoryhis Avellaus laciniata, 


Insects.—2.—The long box contains a species of sawity in all its atores, The 
round binss bex a spectes of Jolns; the reumi paper ox bees, 
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“This is ao art 
‘Which dag mend Nature: change it rather: but 
THE ART ITSELF I NaAcurk,”—Shoaverpedre. 





NOTES OF THE WHEE. 


Planting ou Benches in Hothouses.—aA very pretty 
and simple system of arranging the interior of a glasshouse is 
adopted at Haton Hali by Mr. Selwood, On thestone benches, which 
are in moat houses generally bare, or covered with gravel, he places 


a good bed of free soil fringed with stones, with a little elevation. 


here and there, and occasionally a fine piece of rock, This surface 
is then planted with Maiden-hair Ferns, creeping variegated Grass, 
or other free-growing and graceful plants; and it is so done that, 
with a slight difference of surface, a very beautiful effect is atforded, 
the edge of the bench being furnished with creeping and other plants 
that hide its stiffness. So far we have only a beautiful groundwork 
for any additional effects that it may be desired to add in the 
shape of other flowers or rare plants which may be brought into 
the house from time to time. These are placed between the tufts 
of Ferns and other plants on the well-furnished benches. A few 
Orehida or other choice plants will produce a much better effect 
in this way than when the house is full of flowering plants arranged 
in the ordinary way. And the same plan is adopted in the central 
pit of the house with a like result. Occasionally an clegant climber 
can be planted in the mass of sotl and allowed to grow up the rafters. 
The house soon gets into a state m which it is very ornamental, if 
for any such reagon as the family not being at home no flowers in 
pote are added. When, on the other hand, it is desirable to embel- 
lish the house, it may be done with eemparatively few plants in a 
very graceful and effective manner, the pots for the most part being 
hidden behind the tufts of Berns, &e. This plan quite changes the 
stiff shed-like aspect that the house would bear arranged in the usual 
WAy. 

Vacoinium rugosum.—aA remarkably handsome shrub bear- 
ing this name is now in flower in the Temperate House at Kew. In 
sta present state itis about 2ft. high and twiggy in growth. The 
stalkless leaves are lance-shaped, slightly toothed, much wrinkled on 
the wpper surface, and have veins prominent onthe under side. The 
flowers, which are borne from the axils of the leaves in clusters of 
from two to six, are about lin. long, and have a bell-shaped calyx 
of a dull red hus, The corolla is urn-shaped, of semi-transparent 
texture, and has five longitudinal ribs which are much raised. The 
eolour is a pale flesh tint marked transversely by about ten wavy 
lines of deep red. The teeth of the corolla are smali and reflexed, 
and of a pale yellow colour. Clusters of flowers are also produced 
from the naked stems, a character often noticeable in the Thibeudias, 
and, indeed, this plant may eventually prove to belong to that genus, 
Tt was presented to the Kew collection by Messrs. Veitch. Near to 
this plant is one of the same family and equally interesting, viz., 
Epigynium leucohotrys, bearing clusters of pure white, waxy fruits, 
each having a conspicuous black blotch at the tip, 


Aristolochia floribunds.—tThis very singular species is a 
highly interesting ornament in the stoves at the York Nursertes. 
The Howers are trumpet-shaped, with the inflated tube beni upon 
itself, like a ayphon, and terminated by a widely-dilated mouth 
about 4 in. in diameter, The outside 1s remarkable for the net. 
work of prominent veins, which are longitudinal as well as trana- 
verse, The inside of the mouth is quite emooth, and most beau- 
tifully chequered with largo irregular blotches of a mch chocolate 
colour on a creamy-white ground. As is uaual with the generality 
of the species, the strong carrion-like odour is very perceptible, 
The remarkable tendency to produce its fiowers from the old wood, 
and in such profusion, fully justifies the ep of its specific 
name. ‘With regard to the foliage and general habit, it is much 
in the way of the better known Bird’s-head kind (A. ornithoce- 
phala). 

Tea Roses at Baton Hall.—In some chmates a litle 
warmer than our own, the Tea Rose is in favourable places happy 
enough all the winter, and Howers freely; but in this country the 
best way, generally, is to do what Mr. Selwooc does at Baton, Hall 
~—plant then abundantly under glass, and thus give them the climate 
which they enjoy. At Haton Hall, where they do wonderfully well 

lanted out im various houses, as many as a thousand bads may be 
gathered in a single morning. In North America, where there 1a a 
creat demand for these things, and where the winter is very severe, 
they are also planted out systematically as Vines are with us; but 
for a private place, the way adopted at Haton Hall, of putting them. 


here and there wherever the situation will suit them, and allowing 
them to grow freely, is the hest. 


The Nepalese St. John's-wort (Hypericum nepalense).— 
This remarkably pretty shrub is now finely in Hower in Messrs, 
Backhouse & Son's nurseries, York. In appearance it is much la 
the way of H. patulum, but differs from if in having a more 
elegant habit, more slender branches, narrower leaves, and rather 
smaller flowers, but which are of the same rich golden colour, 
to lig hardiness there can be no doubt, as it withstood the last 
trying winter in the open air, Another extremely handsome specier, 
and one that should be grown in every garden, is the oblong-leaved 
kind (H. oblongifolium), also a Himalayan shrub, but of erect growth, 
attaining 3 ft. or 4ft. high even at York, and studded completely 
with bright yellow flowers, which are of larger size than any other 
cultivated kind, omitting the Rose of Sharon (Hi. calycinum}. At 
the York Nurseries this species is mot so fine this season as it has 
hitherto been, which is probably owing to its not having recovered 
from the severe test if experienced last winter. 

Cryptomeria eleégans.—To the lover of trees it isa great 
pleasure to see the beautiful and distinct specimens whieh this tree 
is forming in our pardens, Its peculiar brownish-purple hue, which, 
with its fortin, makes it so distinet, sometimes deceives. Mesars. 
F. & A. Dickson tell us that a healthy bateh was sent back to thena 
from a person who supposed they were dead, judging by their colour, 
anid we hear of visiters to goo places expressing comeern for trees 
of it which they suppose to be injured, but which were really in 
perfect health. 

Bauersa, rubioides.—Amongst the greenhouse plants now in 
flower in Messrs. Backbouse’s nursery, York, is a remarkably neat 
shrub bearing this name, and agit is by no means a plant often met 
with it is well worthy of notice. The plants were ] ft, or more 
hich, of twicgy growth, and the slencer branches are furnished with 
small lance-shaped and sughtly feothed leaves in whorls of aboué 
six. The flowers are borne singly from the asils of the leaves on 
the upper part of the branches, and are each about the size of w six- 
penny piece, With eight rosy-pink petals encircling a tuft of golden 
stamens, rendering the plants very attractive and jpiretty. it is @ 
member of the Hydrangea family and a native of New Holland. 

Agapanthus Mooreanus.—This charming Inulbous plant is 
somewhat in the way of the weil known A. umhbellatus, but it is 
smaller in allits parts. Itis, however, quite as hardy as the latter, 
and withstands our winters out of doors—-at least it haa done ¢o in 
Me. G.F. Wilson's arden at Heatherbank, Weybridge, where planta 
of it are now in flower which have withstood the past winter, As 
regards the hardiness of A. umbellatus we may stale that we saw a 
bec of if at Mir. Ware’s nursery at Tottenham, which was planted a 
year ago last spring, and Mr. Perry assured us that it had withstood 
the last winter with only the application ofa ttle mulching. Near 
this bed was one that had been planted the present spring anc the 
appearance of the plants apart from their gize was much in favour of 
those that had remained out during the winter, 

Pelargonium Hndlicherianum,.—The number of species 
of Pelargonium which approach to anything like perfect hardiness in 
our climate is very small, and of these this is probably the hardiest, 
On the rockery at Messrs. Backhouse & Son's nursery at York it has 
withstood the past few winters, and is apparently well established. 
A frameful in the adjoining ground is now in flower, and hag a re- 
markally pretty elect, The leaves are somewhat of s heart-shaped 
form with uregular serration, and have a hoary appearance. These 
contrast finely with the flowers, which consist of two large upper 
petals of a deep rosy hue, beautifully peneilled with rich carmine. 
The three other petals are apparently reduced to mere seales, for in 
none of the flowers were they ecouspicnous. 


Mormodes pardina, armenaica.—This heautiful new 
variety has for some time past been a sreat ornament in the Orchid 
houses in Mr. Bull’s nursery at Coelsea. Tt has long, somewhat 
erect, racemes of flowers of the singular form which is characteristic 
of this genus, They are of fine texture and ofa bright oranye colour 
instead of pale yellow as in the type, and emit a deligutful fragranve. 
Asin the type the pseudo-bulbs are elongate and terminated by a 
few broadly lance-shaped leaves of a pale green colour. 


The Phylloxera.—Mr. David Thomson writes as followein the 
fimes of Tuesday lasi concerning this pest: ‘‘ Several years since, 
when seientific experimenters were busy propouuding remedies for - 
this fell destroyer of Vineyards, I printed a letter and addressed it 
tothe Minister of Agriculture of France, in which I stated my con- 
vietion—irom my own experience of the Phylioxera m Scotland— 
that no remedy that could be apphed would eradicate the insect 
without atthe same time killing the Vines. J vecommended that 
wherever the Vines were affected they should be destroved and the 
ground crepped with cereals for two or three years, by which 
tame the insect would lave perished, as L had proved that 
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1¢ could not exist apart from the genus Vitia. It is so far satis- 
factory to me that if appears from the letter of your Geneva corre- 
spondent, under date August 27, that the opinion and advice I 


tendered ta the French Minister of Agriculture seems to be in process: 


of being proved correct; for, as shown by your correspondent, all 
attempts at checking the devastating ravages of the Phylloxera on 
the Continent have proved futile, Your correspondent’s account of 
the attack in the Vineyards at Chambéry, ‘where they were cnt 
down and every branch burnt on the spot, and the pround sown with 
quickiime,’ and that from that time there has been no further appear- 
ance of Phylloxera in the canton, se far proves my own experience and 
the advice I gave te be correct, Again I would reiterate my convic- 
tion that no remedial measures having for their object the destruction 
of the insect and the saving of the Vines will ever prove successful, 
and that nething short of a simultaneous stamping out of the affected 
Vines will save the French and other Continental Vineyards from 
destruction as far ag any human means are concerned,” 


Rogiera gratissima.—This old favourite certainly now-a* 
days needs but little recommendation, but the gay appearance which 
if presents at this season in the greenhouses at the York Nurseries, 
suggested the present note, as in few places is it grown, so success- 
fully as itisthere. The plants under notice are planted in boxes 
nearly 3 ft. square, Itberally treated, and grown in a well ventilated 
steenhouse. The result is abundant and continuous flowering, and 
complete unmunity from the inseet pests which infest the plants 
wuen grown in a high temperature. For cutting purposes there are 
few more desirable plants at this season, for combined with the 
delicate blush hue of the flowera, with their deep rosy tubes, they 
emit a delightful perfume which fills the houses in which they grow. 


Oncidium dasytyle.—This singular Orchid is one of the 
pretticat and also one of the most uncommon amongst the large 
number of Oncidiums in cultivation. Its flowers are borne in the 
teal racemose manner, and are about 1] in. in ciameter. Their 

wid colour is a creamy-yellow with the sepals mottled with choce- 
ate, and the wings of the columaprofusely spotted with that colour, 
giving the blossoms a pretty appearance; but the most remarkable 
put about them is the rich black crest at the base of the Hp partly 
brightly polished and partly velvety, wlich, taken together with the 
general form of the flower has the appearance of an insect. It is a 
native of the Organ Mountains; hence in cultivation 1t requires an 
intermediate temperature, If is now finelyin flower in the Royal 
Exotic Nursery, Chelsca, 


Arslia spinosa.—At this season, when the number of hardy 
_ shrubs in flower is but few, this Aralia is especially welcome, the 
huge plumes of white flowers terminating the branches, which are 
furnished with handsome, broad, pinnate leaves, having a striking 
effect. Another elecant shrub, a one that so closely resembles 
- this Aralia that it ts often trustaken for tt, 1s the Mandshurian Dimor- 
phanthus (D. mandshuricus), which has the additional property of 
being hardier, 1 decided advantage in the northern counties. In the 
York Nurseries we noticed grand examples of both shrubs, but the 
Aralia was considerably more injured during the past winter than 
the other, and bears at the present time unmistakeable evidence of 
its severity ; consequently it is not such a grand object as 1t has been 
In former seqsons. 

Tricyrtis hirta nigra.—We saw afew days ago a variety of 
the well knewn Hairy Trieyrtis, bearing this name in Mr. Stevens’ 
eollestion, which 13 well werthy of notice, As regards size, habit, 
&c,, 16 is the counterpart of the type, but the flowers are very much 
davker in colon, being a black purple mottled here and there with 
specks of a lighter hue. Asan autumn flower it is a valuable ac- 
quisition ; 1f1s very floriferous, and grows vigorously when planted 
in a partially-shaded place in a damp border of peaty sail. 

Monstrous Lily.—One of the most remarkable instances of 
the fasciation of Lily stems came under our notice a few days ago. 
Ji was a stem of Lilium auratum sent to Messrs. Veitch & Sons Irom 
Dr, Harris’ garden at The Grange, Lamberharst. It bore 150 fowera 

-of moderate size closely arranged and formed a symmetrical cone 

17 in. Ingh and 16in. t1 diameter at the base. Mr, Myles, the 
‘gardener, asserts that he had two such examples amongst lis Liles 
‘this season. A similar instance of this floriferous tendency was com- 
‘mounicated by Mr. G. F, Wilson, The pliant in question bore 123 
bloasom3 on a stem 64 ft. high and was twice the girth of a man’s 
thamb at the base, 


A Large Century Plant.—-On the lawn of Mr. John F. 
Phillips, residing at Brooklyn, New York, may now be seen a mag- 
hificent specimen of the Century Plant (Agave americana), which 
will be in full bloom in a few days. This is believer to be the largest 
plant of the species ever grown in the temperate zones. It was 
brought here from Cuba, in 1874, since which time its growth in size 
haa beer scarcely perceptible, with the exception of the enormons 
stalk or flower-spike, which first made its appearance on the 12th of 


July last, ‘This has now attained the height of 22 ft., and the cir- 
cumference at the base of Sin, When fully prown it will fall little 
short of 30 ft, in height in all probability. Ita thick lanceolate 
leaves are 7 ft, long, and the diameter of the plant is thus about 15 ft, 
At the top of this immense flower-stalk the flower-apikelets have 
already grown out at irregular intervala, some of these having reached 
2 ft. in length. The late cool weather here hag somewhat retarded 
the bloom, which is now most anxiously awaited. Ti ig estimated 
that 1b will produce 1000 separate blossoms, and 16 ia regarded by 
all wha have seen it as a great floral curiosity. Large crowds af 
people are attracted to the grounds daily. If any of cur Enropean 
friends have sneceeded in growing still larger specimens of tlita 
curious plant, we would be glad to hear from them,.—H, HEnpricks, 
ftingston, AVY, USA, 

Campanula pyramidalis as a Border Plant.—The 
long and handsome mixed borders by the walla in the College Gar- 
deus at Dublin are now adorned by very striking pyramida of this 
fine old plant. Some of them are well over 6 ft. high, gradually 
tapering from a rather wide base to a pointed top, and furnished 
with myviads of blossom. They are effective at a great distance off, 
showing well against the foliage of the well-covered wall behind the 
border. The white variety is, if anything, more beautiful than the 
blue. Considering the value of this fine old plant, both for the 
outdcor and indoor garden, and also for rooms, halls, or windows, it 
deserves more attention and better culture than it usually gets. 


The Rock Daphne (D, rupesiris).—This miniature shrub 
has been aptly described as a ‘‘ real Alpine Gem,” and certainly it is 
a gem that cannot be too well known, whether it be for adorning the 
rockeries of those who especially love Alpine flowers, or as an orma- 
Inent in .an ordimary greenhouge, for which it is ahke admirably 
silted. [ts usual season ci fowerng ts m spring and early summer, 
but the second crop of flowers, hioh render the plant beautiful at 
the present time, is no less welcome, and ia further evidence of ite 
high merits. In the York Nurseries it 14 now bearing its clusters of 
decp rosy blossoms on planta grown in pota, and their powerful yet 
delicate perfume is very grateful. 

Japanese Privet as 4 Flowering Shrub.—Among the 
few flowering shrubs which the severe weather hag left us we noticed 
this, very fine, in Meassera. FY. & A. Dicksons’ extensive nurseries at 
Chester ; in the form of small grafted standards, and also as very 
dwarf planta on their own roots it seems to Hower more effectively 
than 1s the case with ordinary specimens. Some plants, not more 
than 1 ft bigh, had a good many flowers on Bie and young 
standarda were also full of them. It is a perfectly hardy shrub, 
having stood during the past winter when other new Privets 
perished. 


Grouping in Greenhouses,.—wWe noticed in the gardens 
at Browne's Hill near, Carlow, a way of grouping the plants of 
various families together in the houses, which is an Improvement on 
the ordinary mode of arrangement, or at least a desirable change. 
Hor example, the Coleuges were together on one bench, and the same 
Ae was carriéd out with sroups of Ferns, Dracsenas, and the Hke. 

his prevents the monotony which resnits from the system too often 
followed, and which prevents much interest being taken in the plants. 
There ia nothing lke this prim dotting system in Nature, The 
grouping plan does not preclude effectiva mixtures when desirable 
aa they would be if for contrast only, 


Tropeclum Triomphe de Gand as a Roof Plant. 
This has a wonderful effect in the great corridor ati Eaton Hall, . 
where it is trained on the roof, its shoots hanging down straight as 
cords for many feet, dotted with brilliant flowers—that is to say, it 
oe up 15 ft. or more to the roof, and hangs down 6 ft. afterwards. 

u the same position in the cormdor crows the Abutilon vexillarium, 
which seems equally iree and graceful, 


Testimonial to the Rev. H. H. D’Ombrain,—It is 
proposed to present the Rev, H, H, D’Ombrain with some acknow- 
ledgment of the service which he has rendered to floricultute by his 
writings and practical support; and more especially te the culture 
of the Rose by establishing a ‘‘National Rose Society.” The proposal 
has the assent of the Rey. Canon Hole, President of the National 
Rose Soctety (to whom subscriptions not exceeding one guinea may 
be sent), ancd other eminent Rose growers, 


Ipomea bona-nox.—lIt is surprising how seldomthis remark- 
able stove plant is grown. Its large white trumpeta are so valu- 
able for taking indoors in the evening, when they open and have such 
a delicate odour, that it is used for this purpose at Eaton Hall : 
there it 1s trained along a wire in a warm house, 


Fuchsia fracilis.—We noties a stock of this elegant hardy 
Fochaia in Messrs. F. & H. Bicksons’ nurseries at Chester. The 
Fuchsia called Tom thumb, though quite distinet, is sometimes 
called gracilis, thongh it has no claim to the name, Can any one 
tell us about the origin of this? 
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APONOGETON SPATHACEUM VAR. JUNCEUM. 


Tis pretty addition to out-door aquatics was sent to Kew a year 
or two ago from British Kaffraria. It has since then been somewhat 
widely distributed in English gardens, owing to the freedom with 
which it may be raised from seeds which are produced each season 
in abundance. Unlike its better known congener, A. distachyon, 16 
is of erect habit, and is altogether a smaller growing plant. Its 
flowers, which are arranged in a fork-like manner, are tinged with 
rose, They are, however, quite devoid of scent, a property so much 
appreciated in A. distachyon, Its varietal name is derived from its 
rush-like leaves, which in the type are considerably less terete. It 
thrives best in a shallow running stream, submerged about 2in. Jt 
delights in any gravelly soil, mixed with Abry loam, and a email 
quantity of leaf mould. As to its absolute hardiness in this country 
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Aponogeton apathaceum Yar. junceum. 


we are unable to speak, as during the Jast winter it was afforded the 
protection of a frame, on account of its comparative rarity. Our 
engraving was prepared from the ee plant received from South 
Africa, which towered in the out-door aquatic tank ati Kew during 
the present swnmer.-—W. Gr. 


DUTCH BULBS FOR SPRING DECCRATION, 
(THE IP¥YACINTH, } 


Jost now, when the summer's hues are deepening to antumn crimegon, 
aud the great change which leads on te the decay of winter is slowly 
passing over the face of Nature, attention may properly be turned to 
the seasonable matters of selecting and cultivating the many sorts of 
Dutch bulbs that have found their way into. the market, and for 
urging the necessity for oe no time in making selections, so as to 
ensure the highest degree of success at the bloommng season. The 
bulb farms of Holland have been steadily increasing their acreage 
for this sort of produce year by year to meet the demands made upon 
them by this and other countries. The trade with Great Erriain is 
enormous, and must be set down to the growing taste of the com- 
munity for mach that is beautiful and charming amongst flowers. 

Of the many Dutch bulbs, the Hyacinth, Tulip, and Crocus are 
the most important, because the most ornamental and most civersified 
in eolowrs of all the productions from Holland, and therefore better 
worthy of general cultivation, especially when growers have limited 
tieans ind restricted accommodation. Such plants as the varieties 


of the Narcissus are beautiful enough and rich in coiour, but they 
are by no means sc showy, neither are they so well adapted for what 
ia technically termed indoor decoration, thetr fohage belng apt ta 
become spindled in a confined atmosphere—much more so than that 
of the Hyacinth—and the flowers proportionately weak and wanting 
in colour and substance. They do very well, however, for blooming 
in pots in March; but, with the exception of the Polyanthns-flow- 
ered types and the Jonquil, are not good forcers. These, then, form 
the most important bulbs for winter and spring decoration, for small 
growers more particularly. Those who grow bulbs more largely have 
their Ixias, Sparaxis, Babianas, Nerines, Fritillarias, Tritonias, and 
other misceHaneoug auhjects, some ct which are not of Dutch origin, 

bué all blooming in. winter and spring, and forming features of rare 

beauty when in fower. Of course, the stately Amaryilis forms the 

most aristocratic section of all the bulb community, and where there 

ig anything Jike warm greenhouse accommodation na person should 

be without afew, for they only require to be seen to excite admtira- 

tion, and half the care and attention hestowed on Hyacinths will be 

productive of satisfactory results. 


Hyacinth, Tulips, ancd Croenses are bulbs for the million, becanse 
it happens to suit their constitution te a niecety to be im total cark- 
ness for two or three montha durmg fhe growing season, ani at the 
same time they are very convenient for all these who have nothing 
bat window space for ther disposal. The bulb, as soon ag It comes 
nm contact with a humid atmosphere, pushes roofs inte the so m 
one instance and into water in another, and if is a very strange fact 
that the roots, in the case of a Hyacinth in a2 Hyacinth glass, will 
live and luxuriate in water alone, when they would perish in earth 
and water H the one was not properly preportioned to the other. 
This in all probability accounts In many instances for the oltumes 
unsatisfactory yleld of bloom for first-class roots. Jf cultivators 
would only refleetone moment uponthenature of bulbsthey would per- 
ceive that a vast amount of nutrition is stored up in these concen- 
trated layers of vegetable matter to be given ont during the season 
for the benefit of both root and stem, and the wisdom of acting with 
intelligent caution would be more apparent. 

It used to be laid down ss an axiom that the bulbs will produce 
the best Gowers that have not a single drop of water given to them 
for the frst two months after planting. This refers more particu- 
larly to the case of Hyacinthe in pots. The soil intended for their 
growth should be rich and open, full of fibre, and sandy in ita nature, 
All ingredients likely to weline to a soddened character should be 
strictly avoided. In potting leave one-third of the bulbs ahove the 
aoll, and the asotl should be pressed firmly about it, but not imme- 
diately below the Base of the root; why? because mauy of the 
Hyacinths throw out strong, thick, fleshy roots that, coming Jdown- 
warda in & mass, do not readily penetrate the acil beneath, and in 
consequence the bulbs are thrust up ont of it, and have to he re- 
planted again toe the danger of injuring the reots. If the mixture 
be as it should be, of an elastic nature the roots will acon penetrate 
if, and one great secret of success in cultivating Hyacivths, whether 
In pots or glasses, 1s fo get a good and free ract action as soon ag 
possible. 

The previous remark about not pressing the soil too hard just 
under the base of the bulb applies to thase whodo not pat their 
pots ont of doors ander a covering of coal-ashes or some euch mate- 
rial, When the latter course is followed—either by placing the pots 
in a cold frame or on an ash bottom in the open cround—the weicht 
of material resting on the surface soil of the pots prevents the bulbs 
being thrust upout of the soil when a strong reot action commences,. 
Some growers invert a small pot ever the crown of the bulb before 
covermg with Cocos-fibre, cinder-ashes, or such like, and this should 
be put m to the depth of dim, The presence of the inverted pot 
prevents the covering from coming inte immediate contact with the 
srowingspike, and prevents anything like rot. When not so protected, 
the tips of the growing spike will become disfigured, and this dis- 
fisurement shows itseli at the points of the main leaves afterwards, 
When once covered up snugly, the pots nced not be looked at for 
six weeks or two months. 

Hyacinths that are intended for exhibition purposes, or that ave 
required t¢ be grown as fine as possible, should be repotted about the 

middle of Gctober, and another lot early in November, We have 
known very fine Hyacinths obtained from bulbs potted as late as 
the second week in December, but unless the roots are carefully 
preserved they are apt to become dry and shriveled. Hyacinths . 
and other bulbs that are exposed to drying influences in shop win- 
dows are apt to anfler in this way. 

_ All who enttivate Hyacinths know that the varieties differ orently - 
in the matter of constitutional vigour. Some incline to large bulbs, 

producing, however, fower-apikes of medium ezo; and as in the. 
ease of Tempel Van «Apollo, single red, many of them. Large fleshy 
roots are apt to do this, Others, of which a notable exampic will be 
found In Duke of Wellington, double red, never produce but as 
orlinary sized belb, and yet it very frequently produces an immense 
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spike of large fully double flowers. It is a mistaken idea altogether 
to suppose that the largest bulb of any given sort produces the 
largest: spike ; and although if is quite true thata very good judge 
ef what bulbs ought to be, eculd make a selection of capital flower- 
Ing roots, it may aud does happen that he has passed over some 
equally good and many much better, On the proper treatment af 
the bulb depends mainly its success, in a flowering point of view ; 
but it nust, however, be borne in mind that skilful eultivation is a 
powerful auxiliary towards briuging out the tre character of the 
spike and the substance and colour of the individual blooms. 


For the benefit of those who wish to have bulbs blooming from 
Christmas onwards, we may state that the roots shorld he potted 
forthwith. If planted in the proper material, and treated as 
alreniy indicated, the pots will be getting tolerably inll of roots 
by the second week in November, The crower can then select as 
many as arc required of the earlier-flowering varieties, place them 
mM a Warin greenhonse temperature, there to remain for three weeks 
er a month; then they can be removed to a stove honse, placing 
them as near the wlaes ag possible, and allowing the pots to stand 
m sancers, which need to be kept in water. There are not many 
Hyacinths well adapted for forcing, but the following are most 
useful for the purpose: Homernus and PAmi da Ceeur, single red ; 
Waterloo, double ret; La Tonr d'Auvergne, double white ; Grand 
Vainqueur, simcle white; and Orondates, single blue. The pretty 
double white Roman Hyacinth should uot be overlooked; tt is 
valuable for its extreme earliness and pure white single flowers, 
comlig into Tower in October and November, and, with a sneces- 
sion on to February. Those who make a business of forcing Hya- 
cinths, &c., for market purpoges, and require to pob them early, 
get thet bulbs over from Holland in Angust; they are then 
potted, and piaced ont-of doors in long beds, and covered to the 
flepth of 4 in. or 5 in. with a covering of spent Hops aud rich 
manure. Under this covering the bulbs make strong roots, and 
as they grow upwards, they are taken fo a warm hous:, and 
pushed on into flower. The Roman Hyacinths are canerally potted 
and Placed 1 heat at once, where they soon become active. 


some coo Uyacinths will be found amongst the followmg, which 
are all moderate in priee: Double red—Lord Welliagton and Noble 
par Mérite ; double blue—Bioksberg and Lanrens Koster; double 
whitc—La Tour d’Auvergne and Prince of Waterloo; single red— 
Hmmeline, Fabiola, gigantea, Dnuehess of Richmond, Macaulay, 
Norma, Robert Steiger, Sultan’s Favourite, and Von Schiller; since 
blue—Baren Yan Tuayll, Blen Monvant, Charles Dickena, Conrenne 
fle Lilie, Graud Lilas, Marie, Mimosa, Orondates, Reenlus, and 
Vulean; smigle white—alba euperbissima, Cleopatra, Grand Vain- 
queur, Grandcur 2 Merveille, Madame Van der Hoop, Seraphine, 
and Themistocles ; single yellow—Alida Jacoba, Anna Carolina, and 
Heroine, Those who require some extra fine varneties for exlibition 
Purposes will find them in the following : Single red—Fabiola, Gari- 
haldi, Koh-t-noor, Lord Macaulay, Peltssier, Solfaterre, Von Schiller, 
and Vurbaak ; single blue-—Baron Van Tryil, Charles Dickens, Fernk 
Khan, (:cneral Havelock, Grand Lilaz, King of the Blues, Lerd 
Palmerston, and Marte; single manve—Hayiin and Sir Henry Have- 
tock + single white—alba maxima, Da Franchise, La Grandease, 
Grandeur 4 Merveille, Mont Blanc, Seraphine, and Snowball; single 
yellow—Duke of Malakoff [sometimes classed with the single reds), 
Bird of Paracise, and Ida, RK. D, 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH FLOWER SHOWS. 


Tt is eminently characteristic of Enelish people that they are tnees. 
santly runniug down their own country; whether it be its climate, 
its constitution, the manners and customs of its people, or its pro- 
ductions, you are always sure to find plenty of detractors, according 
to whom it must be the mozt intolerable country for any one to live 
in, Noart, no music, no drama, in fact nothing, what wonder is it 
that foreigners take us at our own estimate, and conclude that a 
glimpse of sunshine ia a rarity, and fog the normal condition of our 
utmosphere—that we have no taste, and that if there be anything 
artistically good amongst us tt is of foreign origin? 

Now amongst the thinga of which we have continually read the 
euckoo ery ‘* They manage these things better in France” je that of 
flower shows. An English visitor happens to drop in upon a French 
flower show, he sees ita pretty aud tasteful arrangement, he contrasta 
ik with some formal tent which he recoilects in his own neighbour. 
heed, and he immediately exclaims “What a contrast!" Why can- 
not we take a leaf out of their book and aim at something better 
than those lone straight tables, or rows of green boxes? He does 
not look into the matter, and henee runs away with the notion that 
we are lamentably behindhand. I should like, then, a3 one who has 
seen perhaps as much of flower shows in this country as any one, 
aud who knows a little of them also in France, to record opinions 


which may be somewhat apposed to these views, but which are at 
any rate the result of careful looking into the matter, 

Tam quite ready to adnut that, with an exception or two, for- 
mality is the rule at our flower shows, The Royal Botanic Society 
has for a lengthened period held its flower shows in a tent, where 
the endeavours to give an artistic appearance has been successful ; 
the undulating ground and the absence of stages (the pots bein 
placed upon the green sward} do this; and the Royal Harticnleacal 
Society has followed it; but even in these cases it is casentially 
different froma French flower show. All the groups of one kind 
are formed together; no effort is made to conceal the pots, and, 
although excessively beattiful, the beauty depends more on the 
planta than on the arrangement. In looking at French flower 
shows, we are struck [ think with a few things essentially different 
from our own, In the first place, there is the almost entire absence 
of the amateur stand amongst exhibitors ; they are, indeed, rara aves, 
Toa Frenchman, especially to a Parisien, it seems utterly incom- 
prehensible that a young fellow with means should think of devoting 
his spare time to the cultivation of his garden, or shone go through 
fatigue and hardship, for the purpose of wiuning a prize which does 
not represent onc-tenth of the expense that he has gone to for the 
purpose of obtaining it. It is not that he does not like flowers; on 
the contrary, they are a real pleasure tohim ; but tospend money, to 
go through the worry and anxiety that amateurs do with us, is some- 
thing he cannot understand. To go through any amount of squeezing 
to resort to any dodge for the purpose of getting a place at a pre- 
mier representation of a new play to be mace into a pancake at the 
reception of some grand lady, is quite a different thing, for the other 
he hag no inclination; the exhibits are, therefore merely confined 
to the growers for sale. When ata recent flower show in France, T 
mentioned that at the National Rose Society, while there were thirty- 
two growers for sale who exhibited, there were eight amateurs, some 
considerable amount of astonishment was expressed. I hope some 
believed me, but there was an incredulous smile on others, which be- 
tokened that I was perhaps drawing thelonghow, For somewhat of the 
game reason we are, I think, able to account for the coin paratively 
small size of the plants exhibited by nurserymen. Any one who 
expects to find such establishments as those of Veitch, Bull, Wul- 
liams, or any other of our great London nurserymen in Parig or its 
neighbourhood will be disappointed, for, with the exception of Thi. 
baut & Keteleer at Sceaux, J know of none that can lay claim to 
anything of the kind, and in going over their houses, you see none of 
the grand specimens which you will find in many of our first-rate 
establishments, An exhibit of a French nurseryman is composed 
principally of what are called with us, i believe, trade plants; the 
enormous plants (too large perhaps} which you will find in any great 
London nursery, or exhibited at our preat flower showa are never 
seen, and doubtless these smaller-sized plants are more easily grouped 
aud can be more tastefuily arranged than the larger ones, aithough 
they do not exhibit proots of cultivation and skill as the others do. 
The French nurserymen have no inducement to grow these large 
plants. The monied classes with them do not as a rule spend their 
money on greenhouses, conservatories, or stoves, and hence such 
plants would be a drag on their hands, 

The whole system of a French flower show is different from, ours, 
and ia one that we could not ensure; take for example their judging. 
& French flower show ia never a one-day affair, it generally lasts for 
three or four, and the first of these, or at any rate, the afternoon, 
is given up to judging. A jury as it 1s called goes round—this con- 
sisting sometimes of twelve or fourteen persons ; the plants are looked 
at, and much pleasant gossiping takes place. When the decision is 
wauted, hawaver, Mons, A. has recognised some one at the other end 
of the tent, and has to be brought back; after a time a shaw of 
hands is taken and the decision ts made, but as the exhibition haa 
been arranged for effect, the exhibits in the same class are all scat. 
tered. .A considerable amount of walking haste be done; thus at 
Brie in the class for 200 blooms of Roses, the competing exhibits 
were as fax from one another as it was possible for them to he, and 
af course, if there was any divference of opinion the ground had to 
be travelled over several times, and imagine Mr. Baker, who so 
recently described his methed of growing Roges in your paper a little 
while ago, coming up from Exeter, pisring his magniticent blooms 
before a jury such as I have described, and then obliged to leave 
them for twenty-four hours before any one looked at them, when the 
lovely bloom and freshness would have passed away. How very 
different would Mr, Wish’s ideas of his forty-eight have been if he 
had seen them there even in this cool season. 

I think these few facta will aceount for the difference between 
French and English exhibrtions, and will show how impossible it is 
for one te copy the other. Each has its points of excellence, and 
each must retain them. You enter an schinieon in England, and 
your eye ig at once caught by the marvellous excellence of culture 
displayed before you; be it Azaleas, Pelargoniums, Orchids, Dra- 
cronas, Roses, Crotous, or Grapes, Pine-apples, or Peaches, you at 
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once confeas that you are in the presence of plants that evidence 
skill, patience, and intelligence. You say, perhaps, they are some- 
what stiff and formal; that it is a pity they are so orderly arranged ; 
but you sce at once how necessary it is where the competition 18 50 
keen and close, and where it is needful to be able to ecrpare one 
with the other. I shall never forget the utter blank astonishment 
with which some of the French Rose growers regarded the marvel- 
long pot Roses at the exhibition of 1866; nor again the surprise of 
the Dutch bulb growers when they came over some years ago to see 
the competition for the prizes they had themselves offered. In 
truth, nowhere in the world can we see such splendid examples of 
culture as with us, and it would be I think an evil day when, for 
the sake of getting a little more prettiness into our exhibitions, we 
were to discourage that close attention to growth which at present 
we are enabled to show, 

You enter 4 French exhibition, and you are at once taken by the 
exceeding taste displayed ; there is always sure to be an artistic piece 
of rockwork and a fountain ; then from this fountain a stream runs 
through a good portion of the tent, and plants are amazingly well 
grouped round it. Probably outside fhe tent a garden has heen extem- 

orised : beda of flowers are arranged both outside and inside, and one’s 
first axclamation will doubtless be, ‘* Why cannot we introduce auch a 


Field of Wild Anemones in the South of France (from a photograph). 


system of exhibitions in England?” But this will I think be modined 
when we look beneath the surface, and see the conditions in which 
it is arrangedct. 

My simple object in this short paper is to Induce us to be satisfied 
with our own arrangements, and In no way to disparage our uelgh- 
bours, Tam quite sure that we could display as much taste in arrange- 
ment if we could rest satisfied with the places: and T am equally 
sure that they could produce as fine plants as we do, if they had the 
incentive to it that there is amongst us; in fact, if ib would pay, we 
should each probably keep to our lines, aud the interests of hortienl- 


inre in both countries will, I conceive be best served by our so doing. 
DELTA, 





Colchicums and Autumn Crocuses,-—These interesting 
antumin fowering bulbs are now coming into bloom, but being desti- 
tute of foliage they look bes} when the ground under them carpeted 
with some dwarf evergreen plant, as on bare earth their delicate 
blossoms get splashed ne heavy rains, and flowers without foliage 
are never satisfactory. Where permanent Ivy edgings are used such 
bulbs should be planted just inside them ; the blossoms then rest on 
the Ivy leaves, which set them off to advantage.—J. G, L, 
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ANEMONES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


Tae are few prettier sights in spring than a woodland carpeted 
with the little Wood Anemone fA, nemorosa}, a common native plant 
in this country and, indeed, throughout Europe and a greater part of 
North America. Of similar gregarious habits are many other species 
af Windfower which are indigenous to the south of Europe. The 
annexed engraving representa a field of the old Anemone coronama 
and its forms as it grows in the sonth of France, and is used in this 
instance to suggest that similar effects may without much difficulty 
be obtained m our woodlands. A sunny piece of warm, sandy 
ground wonld grow these Anemones Just as well in England aa in the 
south of France or Italy. The only difference worth noting would 
be the time of flowering, which would be in spring with us. To 
make, in fact, a turf of the Anemones of Southern Kurope would be 
a charming idea in the wild garden. The main thing ts to see that the 
plants are masters of the ground, and not ousted by other ancl coarser 
ones. The aclection of the ground is the main thing, that is, if the 
eolony is to be established without expense. In many large places 
there woukl be httle difficulty in finding spots where they would 
grow. fven in heavy soils one might find dry and sunny bits of 
hedgebanks where the Anemones, heretofore grown in cardens, could 


be easily established. Our engraving only shows the older garden 
Anemone, but the new scarlet Anemone would prove equally hardy 
and free in the wild garden. ¥. 





MISED FLOWER-GARDENING. 


FLOWER-GARDENING haa been, for the season which may be said to 
be now gone, gardening without the flowers. The spring sardcning 
was only a partial succtss, or almost a failure, fron. the havee the 
severe winter made among plants of a herbaceous and annual cha- 
racter, bulbs being also late, and the whole eticct patchy and un- 
antisfactory. ‘The summer bedding has thronghout had to struggle 
for existence. Tender foltaged plants, both dwari aul tall, have 
been starred out ; exotic succulents have heen retted out; and the 
flowers of Pelargoninms, Calceclarias, Violets, &c., have been 
washed out, Such is the tale which has generally to be told, especi- 
ally on retentive soils. In situations where the soil is light and por 
ous, a fair display of flowers may be found, thongh of a weather 
beaten and imperfect aspect. Fowering plants of the bedding sec- 
tion, on the whole, have hac but a aeaogled time cf 1th 

Tf anything has been more satisfactory than another, 1t1s plants of 
the hardy herbaceous class, whether of the low carpeting character, 
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as Sasifraces, Sedunis, and Antennarias, or of the Funkias, Bambaos, 
Bosconias, and such like. Even the floweriug herbaceous planta 
have all cdoue well, especially those of any sturdiness and substance, 
auch as the Delphintuma, Campanulas, Alstreemerias, and now even 
the Phloxes and Dahlias, The Spirzas, among flowering shrubs, are 
making at the present time a fine show, with a sreat variety in ha- 
bit ot growth and colour of flowers, These, with their herbaceous 
relations, are really midispensable, and destined to be much more 
larzely planted than hitherto, It is clear therefore that our fower- 
gardening 13 entirely dependent on the state of the weather, and that 
since forecasts of six months cannot yet he achieved, we ought to 
prepare a due proportion of dull weather as well as sunshiny beds, 
the former perhaps predominating. 

Fortunately there is a crowing taste for the interesting as well as 
for fine candy flower-beds, and these may be made both showy and 
tasteful by a judicious mixture of herbaceous and fine foliaged planis, 
banding then round with edgings of the summer bedders, or em- 
broilering them with hardy carpeting plants; or more prominence 
might be given to tall icliaged plants, such as Solanums, Cannas, even 
hardy Ferns, banded with Pelargoniums, Calceclarias, Lobelizs—in 
short, the usual summer bedders, Many of the hardy herbaceous 
class of plants have been quite gay this season, and point to the 
fact that, by planting in rich soil, with attention, abundant watering, 
and thinning ong the shoots as they go out of flower, the season of 
bleom would be ruch prolonged, In this way, we think, many might 
be found to weld throughout the summer months quite as good a 
show as Pelarcroniuma, and Lobehas, and, as faras flowers are con- 
cetned, superior to the Ane Ioliaged plants which we have just been 
noting. Geraniim sauguineam is a plant which hag been equal 
to most bectding plants this season, and might be nsed with advan- 
tage to fill fhe centres of large beds; itis all the better too, not to 
have too rich a soil to grow in, Ita foliage is of a bright showy green, 
and the flowers of a brilliant purple red. 

Fora yellow flowering plant, Corydalis lutea has been and is fine, 
ite follage alone recommends it, even if 1 were not so profuae and 
eoutinuons in Howerlng. Tora blne edging-plant, nothing can ap- 
proach Myosehs palustris, This past seasou it has been a continuous 
sheet of the clearest blue since March, Another little plant which is 
sutbauic for edgings has been in bloom all the summer viz,, Krodium 
Reichardi, quite a carpet-plant, and itis a wonder it has not been 
usedt tor that purpose before now. ‘These four common herbaceous 
wiants—three of them British—we feel sure would have made this 
suinmer quite a showy and lasting bed, planted as noted: the Ger- 
anit for a centre mass, with the Corydalis to follow in a band around 
it, then the Myosotis, and last the white-flowerms Erodium. These 
have been under our eye all the summer, fowerlng in patches, and we 
feel confident they will not disappoint any one trying them in a bed 
as indicated. We have no doubt other arrangements would occur to 
others hetter acquainted with herbaceous plants. The Veronicas con- 
tain 2 large number of tall aa well as dwarf-creeping species of fine 
habit, and showy, Some of the Everlasting Peas are quite cargeous 
on heary rich sail, such as Lathyrus grancdiforma and latifolius, but 
especially the last for large beds they should be allowed to creep 
over aoe Spruce or other branches laid over thesuriace of the bed in 
the same way ag 1s sometimes done for Tropwelum and Clematis: 
they then make a close compact mass, with their fowers elevated 
above the foliage. We can vouch for their grand effect in the shape 
of well-established planta, and if growing in deep soil well watered 
or naturally moat, they last three months tn bloom. Pity they are 
scentless | 

Annuals of the hardier sorts have had grand opportunities this 
year of showing aif their colours and characters to advantage, 
Tender annuals, such as Asters, Zinnias, and Everlastings, have 
share | the fate of the sub-tropical bedding plants, and have conse- 
quently pushed the harcter annuals into prominence showing what 
is really beat and worth growing, There is a richness and variety 
of colour among anuuala which is not approached among any other 
class gf hardy plants, and such a season as the last shonld arouse 
cultivators to the claims of the much too neglected annuals of the 
hardy kincda,—‘*t The Gardener.” 


— The bedding system has been discredited by an unfavourable 
season, and the question will occur to many observers, What will be- 
eome of tt? During the past hali-dozen yeara it has been declining 
in popular favour, and the introduction of leaf or *‘ carpet” colouring 
has not tended in any great degree to either its revival or its perma- 
nency. in many great places where costly displays have been cus- 
tomary the geometric schemes have been reduced in magnitude hy 
the excision of wings and the conversion of boundary belta mto 
shrubberies, and other contrivances that are easily improvised where 
needful, but cdo not always resulé m the improvement intended, In 
many instances eoinplete abolition of the parterre would have been 
in better taste titan its restriction, buf individual instances are of 
amall couseyuence in the consideration of the general case and the 


_to think; at all events there is ue 


future of parterre colouring, which is certainly in a state of transi. 
tion, and must be considerably influenced by.the misfortunes that 
have made themselves so painfully manifest. —. . 

in many instances the bedding display will bs displaced by acme- 
thing different, whether better or worse remaina to be seen. One 
thing at least is certain, that for the gratification of the crowd, no 
less than for the finishing of a picture that is framed by the dail 
life of ita possessor, we have at command an abundance cf material. 
Not only so, but we have material that has never been employed as 
it might be employed, and, therefore, in addition to material, there 
is plenty of room for the exercise of invention. We lave not seen 
Phioxes, and Carnations, aud Gladioli, and Roses arranged in massea 
according to the laws of chromatic harmony. Jn the disposal of 
rockery and border plants we have not got beyond lines, and lumps, 
and dots. There has been but little done as yet to combine the 
stately with tho gay in the display of vegetable beauty, but the 
‘‘ sub-tropical” notion went a long way towards the indication of 
what might be done when the masters, able fo do it, should appear, 
and demonstrate the capabilities of commeon-place material. - The 
style of decorating we have described as ‘‘arborescent”. haa met 
with but Hmited recognition as yet, and often the severe fatness 
brought about by the use of the shears has made it only. a. poor 
kind of carpet bedding when it might have been something better. 
There ia no such graat need for fat ecolouring as the artista appear 

eat gain In ian} pulaking ever. 

green shrubs so that they look like drawings in‘ coloured). chalk 
that one seez on the London footways. rich foreground * is 
wanted everywhere, more ov less, in every garden ; and for the most 
part flowers are acceptable in almost any form, but a graceful variety 
is to be much more destred than flatness, repetition, and monotony, 
—Gardener'a Magazine, 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


foctet- 
Ths Ceterach as an Hdging Plant.—There is a: line of 
this native Fern fringing a rocky berder m Mr. Wilson’s garden at 
Liandegai nearly G in. high and forming a beautiful and distinet 
kind of edging. I have never seen 1t better srown, but whati write 
to point ontis how effective groups of this Fern would be'in the 
rock garden or on & alightly raiged rocky border, In Myr, Wilson’s 
garden it is fully exposed to the sun,—Y¥, 3 


(rold-laced Polyanthuses.—I do not consider ‘A, B.'s’ 
yemarizs in reference io this matter (p. 285} an auswer to. what 
atated (Pp. 255), although if seems to he intended as one. Judging 
from what he has asserted, one would think that some-of the northern 
growers had the best Polyanthuses in 1878, whereas if was Mr. 
Richard Dean, of Ealing, who gained the highest prize; and it was 
Mr. Dean whe was second to me in 1879. I do aot use a richer 
compost for my Polyanthusea than that employed by the northern 
growers, and they require a 7-in, pot to do what J maintain can be 
better done ina d-in, one, Is ‘*A. D.” prepared to say that if I 
hac cut of all the trusses but one from my plants, that the truad 
remaining would have had more refinement than it had? I quite 
agree with ‘‘ Brockhurst” {(p. 286) that a masa of Cheshire Favourite 
ig exquisitely beautiful; it is barbarous treatment to cut away 
masses of beautiful pips and Jeave only seven. I did not know 
why they were removed, but must now thank ‘ Brockhursat” for 
his information on this point, If the schedule of the society says 
that the number of trusses must be one and the aumber of pipa 
seven, am exhibitor wilk be at no loss as to how he should act,—J, 
Dovenas. 


Tropssolum speciosum,—tThis yeems to have been a par- 
ticularly favourable season in this part of the Midlands (Bucking- 
hamshire) for the growth and free Howering of this beautiful Tro- 
peoluam. Reots obtained late last autumn, planted in G-in, pots 
plunged in a cold frame, and planted out this aprimg after having 
made a growth of about 6 in., have been a mass of flower and fine 
healthy foliare for the last two months, covering a wall to the height 
of 10%, Some roota planted in the ground at the time the others 
were potted have not done nearly so well; so the small amount of 
care anc protection afforded the potted plants have been well re- 
warded, We had the roots from the north of Scotland. M., 
Winslow, . 

Pink and Orimson China Roses.—These comparatively 
neglected Roses planted in beds have bloomed continuously through- 
out the season let the weather be what it might. They are too often 
allowed to become full of weak wood, whereas they ought to be well 
thinned out at the winter pruning and some sood rotten manure 
should be forked in about thetr roots. Thus treated the blooms will 
be finer and of richer colour than those produced by starved plants. 
Where Roses are used in large quantities for table decoration these 
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free flowering varieties are most useful, as the colours of both kinds 
are bright and pleasing, and the blooms being of medium size are 
more useful than those that are larger. We find them excellent for 
forming miniature arches, or for filling baskets formed of green Moss 
the edging and handle being draped with the foliage and flowers of 
one kind, and the centre filled up with the blooms of the other. © No 
flower used for table decorationlocks better than Roses, and specially 
the smail-flowered common kinds with buds and foliage attached to 
them. ‘To any one seeking a good continuous flowering subject 
to fill up beds that too often bat poorly repay the trouble and labour 
bestowed on them, when planted with ordinary bedding plants, I 
would strongly recommend the old Pink and crimson China Togea, 
they will be in full bloom both earlier and later in the year than most 
plants.--J. Groom, Linton, . 
Aira caryophyllea.—t have often wondered why this very 
pretty dwarf glancous-ailvery Grass is not more employed than it 
isin the various styles of Hower gardening at present prevalent, 
For divisional lines, particularly among dark foliage, it 1s charming, 
and it even makes a neat edging for walks. In parks and auch 
places, where belts and masses of shrubs are often spoiled in éffevt 
by having an edging of some particular plant; this is 4 capital plant 
for the purpose, a3 it will live anywhere, and 1s strikingly eifective. 
It is penecily hardy, and the poorer the soil the more dwarf and 
silvery the plant becomes. i feel certain that if used along with 
such plants ss the Crimson Beet or the Purple Ajuga, very pretty 
effects may be produced. No weather seems to.atfect it, and a few 
plants may soon be worked up into a thousand.—THos. WILLIAMs, 


Ormskirk, 
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JAPAN AND OTHER CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Wao that rersaembers what the flowers of these were some twenty or 
thirty years ago would have imagined that they could have been so 
oreatly improved, and become such objects of beauty as the best 
among them now are, especially when we consider how sby-seeding 
they are, and the difficulty there is in raising them in that way? At 
the time alluded to, they were little thought of ; but now almost 
every city and town has its Chrysanthemum show, and searcely a 
garden ean be found without Chrysanthemums. Indeed, what we 
would do without them for the embellishing of greenhouses and con- 
wervatories at this season I know not, as they are the veritable 
“frieads in need,” coming in ata time when there is little else to 
cheer and make gay, and lasting till nearly the turn of the year, 
when forced plants can be had to occupy their places. Not only have 
our hybridists been busy in improving these now popular flowers, 
but foreign parts have been ransacked hkewise, those lmtroduced froin 
Japan being most noteworthy, and exceedingly showy. Although 
they are not exactly all that florists can desire, they make a fine dis- 
play grown as pot plants, and being somewhat loose and irregular in 
their petals, they are in greater favour with some than those of more 
symmetrical form and shape. The best and most striking of these 
are Red Dragon, rich fame colour; Elaine, very fine white ; Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, ditto; Abd-el-Kader, blood-red ; Janes Salter, 
pink ; Cry-Kang, pink and white; Erectum superbum, bright rose ; 
La Negresse, velvety-crimson. : . 
Although Chrysanthemums do not seed freely 1n our moist climate, 
soas to admit of raising fresh sorts in that way, they are fortu- 
nately somewhat sportive in character, and occasionally send forth 
blooms of distinct colour; and the branches or shoots that bear these 
if propagated from, soon afford a stock of the same kind. It was in 
this way that the varieties named Mrs, Eundle, George Gienny, 
Bronze Jardin des Plantes, Golden Beverley, and many others origi- 
nated, which in form and other good quahties are almost the exact 
counterpart cf those from which they sported. These sports among 
plants are not only interesting in themselves, but are often of great 
value, and should in all cases be watched closely and taken care of, 
that they may, if possible, be perpetuated and increased if found 
deserving, Hxcept ina few places, cultivation hasin ne way kept 
pace with the vast improvement that has been male im the flowers, 
and yet Chrysanthemums will stand as many hardships as most 
plants, and are even more easy to grow, and are certainly more diffi- 
eult to kill; in towns they scam to lead a charmed hfe, as they may 
frequently he seen covered with soot and clust, and dried up from 
want of water, and yet somehow or other they struggle through it 
all, ancl make attempts to put forth at léastafew stray blossoms, 
That Chrysanthemums may be grown successfully in an impure at- 
Indsphere, has been proved again and again by the fine examples to 
be seen annually in the Temple Gardens, where they are cared for 
and tended ina way their merits deserve. If they will do so well 
there, if is proot conclusive that they may be had at least in as good 


condition in towns and about the suburbs of othcr iarge cities besides 
London; indeed, they seem specially adapted for such places, and, if 
only kept clean by good washings overhead, and a liberal supply of 
water at the roots, they are aure to make ample returns in the ibe 
heads of flower they carry, Bundled up together, and tied something 
in the way birch brooms are made, they stand very little chance, a3 
all the lower leaves are stifled through want of air and light, and the 
stems, instead of being strong and short-jointed, are weak and drawn 
to at least double the lencth they showld be. 

Plants of a year old do well for the foreground of shrubbery 
borders, and when done with for greenhouse decoration they 
may be used in that way. ‘To start them fairly, dig large 
holes, so as fo ent any stray roots that may have got pos- 
session of the ground, and in returning the sol, work im some 
rotten manure for the Chrysanthemums to feed on. Thus treated, 
they make a fine display ; but, as they bloom Inte, sunuy, sheKered 
positions should be chosen, or the autumnal winds and rains soon 
spoil the beauty of the fowers. Where blooms of large ize are re- 
quired for show or other special purposes, the best way is to plant at 
the foot of a south wali or building, where, when they are showimg 
bloom, they eam be protected by placing lights over them, and some 
canvas or other shelter in front. During their growth each mdivi- 
dual branch should be made secure, and, in order to force plenty of 
strength into them, the plants must be well fed with hberal supplies 
of sewace or quid manure, and have the buds thinned out, so as fe 
leave oniy the central or main ones. 

In regard to growing Chrysanthemums for greenhouse or conserva- 
tory decoration, it is surprising haw much time and labour may be 
saved by planting them out, and lifting them again in the autuma— 
a plan that not only succeeds well with Chrysanthemums, but with 
many other soft-wooded plants, Any piece of open ground, u 
not near trees, will answer the purpose ; but in order to get them of 
large size, the best way is to prepare shallow trenches for them about 
a yard apart, and 1 £t. or so wide, and in digging these, to work ma 
little rotten manure, so that, when finished, they are about 2 in. 
below the general level—which will afford increased facilities 
for watering during dry weather, as then if is easy to give then: 
thorough soakings withont any losa by the water dralmg away. 
Into trenches so formed the plants may, if properly hardened. be 
turned ont by the middle of May, and, if duly attended to afterwards, 
they will grow at a rapid rate, and form fine bushy specimens ly the 
autumn, when they will be ready for lifting. The proper time to do 
this is as soon as they have formed buds about the size of smiatl Peas; 
but it is highly important for the welfare of the plants that 4 
showery time should be chosen for the operation, as then they are 
less Ikely to flag or suffer a check by the removal, The best course 
to pursue to get them up with plenty of roots and a good ball is to 
give a heavy watering a few days before the work is taken in hand, 
which will help the soil to keep together; and the portion of this 
that is not required, or that will not go ready into the sized pots 
in which it is desired to have the plants, can be worked away by the 
use of a small fork or sharp pointed stick—in doing which, care 
should he taken to preserve as many fibres as possible. 

in pottiag, the chicf thing is to use a soil that contains plenty of 
thoréaghly decomposed manure of a mild character, such as that 
from anold hotbed ; and in potting, this mixture should be pressed or 
rammed in quite firmly, immediately watered, and aiterwards kept 
na thoroughly moist state till the plants go ont of bloom. With 
Chrysanthemums that have proper drainace there is no fear of injury 
by Keeping them too wet, and especially when they have a large 
head of fowers to carry. The potting complete, the best elimation is 
tnder the shade of a north wall, where, to keep the leaves fresh, it 
is necessary that they be ayringed two or three times a day till they 
Will stand the dry air without Hageing, when, just before the buds 
expand or frost ig expected, they can be moved to the shelter of a 
eool house, Plants so managed are far preferable to any that can be 
grown in pots, and they may be had of all sizes by sinaply pro- 
pagating at different times, and planting them out up to the middle 
of duly, Bi dd 


Climbing Plants in Hothouses.—We hare often protested 
in THE GARDEN acainst the very common fashion of niutilating 
the few climbing plants crowing in the open aw by tacking them 
against walls, and continually cutting them, the result being that if 
is only by accident one sees a hardy climbing plant showing auything 
like its natural beauty, The same miserable system obtains incloora 
—everything must be tied toa beam ora pillar and trimmed with 
regularity. The opposite system is the best one; to let the planta 
“abandon” themselves to the most graceful and irregular trailings 
that they are capable of, preveuting them, of course, from unduly 
encroaching on other things. Attached they must, of necessity, 
frequently be to a slender arch or beam, but that etfeeted, the rest 
is quite easy. The Alamandas, now in flower in many houses, are 
frequently tied trimly ; but at Eaton Hall their great flower-laden 
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shoots are allowed to hang as freely from the arches as in their native 
woods, 2ud the effect is heantiful. 


TRAINING AND TYING PLANTS. 


As the time of the year is now at hand when the greater partion, 
of pot-grown plants ara tied and put inte the shape they are intended 
to have when tn flower, a few words on the matter may not be out 
ef place. Itia a subject that from time to time comes in for dis- 
cussion, particularly as relates to the way some plants that make 
their appearauce at horticultural exhibitions are trained. It may 
with truth be said that tying at all is a4 necessary evil, admissible 
for the simple reason that with the majority of plants crown in pots, 
and which are likewise by necessity cultivated under glass, the effect 
is £0 Induce a weaker condition of the shoots and branches to an 
extent that necessitates support in some way; and it will not need 
much reflection, even on the part of those who are not conversant 
with horticulfaral matters, to perceive that the amount of support 
they thus require will be proportionate to the purpose they are 
wanted for. Little fault, I presume, can be found with snoch 
traming and tying heing carned ont with any plant grown under 
the conditions above considered, as is found requisite to keep it in 
the shape or form if assuincs when in a state of Nature, This, of 
course, refers to those subjects that are more or lees of a bushy 
habit. Inthe case of climbing or twining planta, the necessity for 
framing them im atorm very different from that which they take 
when growing in their hative habitats is obvious, if they are srown 
af all, except as roof climbers, or in some way akin that admits of 
their being supported im a manner to a certain extent in accerdanee 
with their natural halit, When plants are only wanted for home 
decoration, all the traming they require or should have is enongh to 
keep them in shape, and to support their branches so far as need be 
in whatever situations they may be destined to do duty, such as 
when removed from the houses or pits in which they are grown to 
conacrvatories, halls, corridors, rooms, &e. But with plants that 
are grown with the intention of being exhibited, which necessitates 
their being conveyed a greater ov less distance, and subjected to the 
shaking unavoidable m a wheeled vehicle, even when only to be 
moved a short distance, if becomes reyuisite to secure all ¢heir 
branches sufficiently to keep them in their proper places, and to 
prevent the fowers, and with some subjects the leaves as well, 
ehating. The extent to which this is necessary is seldom apparent 
to those who have not been absolutely engaged in the work, I 
have offen seen plants that had uot to be conveyed more 
than a portion of a wile to the place of exhibition, in such a 
gtate when they reachel that no one would have cared to own them 
or to have used them for any decorative purpose ; and yet before 
they were moved they did not seem to need more tying than they 
had received. So far as foweving plants are concerned, it should not 
be forgotten that comparatively few admit of being nsed for exhibi- 
tion, or woulll produce the effect required, that are not naturally 
of a bushy compact shape, the reverse of what ig usually accepted 
as clegant in their collective outline. This I mention by reagon of 
the ghjcction we frequently hear raised to what is termed the 
dumpy appearance of many blooming subjecta shown, but which in 
reality are very little different in general ontline from what they 
would be found out-of-doors in their native country. In defend- 
ing the practice of training and tying, so far as it thos becomes an 
absolute necessity, [ have done and still cannot speak too stronaly 
againat the utincecssary and equally unnatural distortion of the shoots 
often inflicted, where the point of every branch that holds its head 
a little higher thon the rest is bent and tied down, so as to present 
an even surface, as much as if they had been clipped over with a 
pair of shears, Tis ia frequently clone with Heaths, and is not at 
all needed, a3 most of them naturally grow as vegular in theiy out- 
line as a Rhododendron bash. The same holds good with almost 
the whole of the hard-wooded greenhouse plants that are cenerally 
cultivated in pots. : 


In the ease of twining or climbing plants, that must, when to be 
msec in this way, be trained on trellisea of some kind, instead of 
the flowers being as offen tted down close in with the leaves, the 
points of the shoots from which they proceed, or the foot-atalks 
which bear them, should be allowed to stand out or hang away 
Joosely fram the leaf-covered trellis, in which way the undue for- 
maality will be avoided, instead of being, as they are now frequently 
seen, the whole plant ag sti® and nulnteresting as-a Cabbage devoid 
o: tts outer leaves. But the worst examples of training are to be 
met with amongst Chrysanthemums and zonal Pelargoniumeg, aa these 
have for some years licen managed for exhibition tied down on almost 
flat circulur wire trellises only a few inches above the pots—whereon 
every slioot, and often the flower-stalke aa well, are twisted and dis- 
torted so as to present an even surface of bloom, giving to cach 


specimen much the appearance of a gigantic overgrown Mushroom. 
Whatever can be said in favour of this system of tying as a means 
by which to bring the whole of the Bowers most prominently before 
the eye, it nevertheless makes the tortured plants lock so objection- 
ably unnatural as to be intolerable to every one not oblivious of the 
fact that every plant, even under the altered conditions conseyuent 
upon artificial cultivation, should be allowed to exhibit as much of 
its natural habit as is consistent with the general effect which it is 
intended to produce. 

Pyramidal-shaped trellises are frequently used for training Azaleas 
on, aud, although less objectionable than the flat monstrosities em- 
ployed for the Pelargoniuma and Chrysanthemums, still, the plants 
so managed have such a formal, rigid appearance that, however pro- 
fusely Howered they may be, they are painful to look upon. In fact, 
the use of trellises at all should never be tolerated unless in the cage 
of such plants as already alluded to that do not well admit of being 
supported by other means. There can be no question that the stil, 
unnatural eontour exhibited in these overtrained plants has done 
much to lower horticnltural exhibitions in the eyes of the many whe 
arefond of gardening and willing to countenance as much of the arti- 
ficial in the cultivation of the different subjects taken in hand as 
cannot for the purpose required be done without, but nothing more. 
There are those, I am aware; who eschew the idea of all training and 
tying completely, beyond perhaps the support afforded by a single 
stake or two cven in the case of pot-grown plants; but thie is the 
opposite extreme, aud is sunply 1mpracticable, unless we are to return 
to the cultivation in practice a generation ago, when the wretched 
atiolated examples of by far the greater number of subjects grown 
under glass merely existed in name, and were more calculated to 
exemplify the tenacity of vegetable life under conditions of starva- 
tion than to illustrate what can be done by a close study of their 
Tequirementes and equal attention to their wants. 


In regard to growing plants especially intended for exhibition, the 
prety object should be to produce them ina condition that will 
ear evidence of the highest standard attainable of healthy vigour, 
which, with those cultivated for their bloom, will be evidenced by 
the greatest profusion of fully-developed, highly-coloured flowers. 
There will, f think, be no question that in the description of plants 
mentioned this should take precedence of the graceinul elegance re- 
quired, and also desirable, but usually present to a ereater extent in 
plants of a different character, and which, in the case of these latter, 
the cultivator should make it his chief aim to display. Assuming 
that this is a common-sense view of the subject, it tbe coues evident 
thai, in cultivating plants for exhibition, the tramimmg and tying re- 
quigite are such as best calenlated to show the properties the different 
subjects are grown for. This will be found to lie in a medium peai- 
tion between the handiwork of those who over-tie and those who 
deprecate any tying at ali. It may be well to remind those who en- 
tertain this latter view that horticultural exhibitions, to effect the 
object they are professed]ly organised to serve, must continue to shape 
their course so as to illnstrate and encourage mdividual excellence m 
the cultivation of the different subjects invited to compete, rather 
than bring together an assemblage of indiffcrently grown plants that, 
however well adapted to forms pleasing and artistic combination 
collectively, have an adverse effect fo the promotmg of that high 
atandard which hag made the cultivation of plants im this country 
justly famous. I have thus attempted to draw the line in this often- 
discussed question of plant-tying in a way that avotds the mtolerable 
formajity se often met with and yet leaves the cultivator the requisite 
scope for showing to the best atlvantage the healthy development 
that it is possible to impart to plants grown under conditions by 
necessity artificial in the hichest degree. T, Barnes. 


New Fire-place Jardiniére,—This, the invention of Messrs: 
Barnard, Bishop, & Barnards’ of Norwich, consists of an ornamental 
cast-iron box provided with hooks suitable for attaching it to the 
bars of the Slow Combustion Stoves made by that firm. It is light 
aud portable, and when arranged with flowers forma, as will he seen 
by the aunexed tlnstration, a striking contrast te the hitherte un- 
artistic arrangements resorted to for deramtne sfoves when not in 
use. Being made with that neatness and taste which characterises 
all Mesara. Barnard & Bishop’s manufactures, it cannot fail to 
answer the purpose for which it is intended. 


Rough Plate Glass,—I find that there is a general opinion 
among gardeners that this isa mistake, It does not quite do for 


shadingin thesummer-time, and it prevents the free admissionof all the 
light wanted in winter,—B. 


Sweet Peas in Window Boxes.—iWe have noticed a 
pretty use of these in which the plants are allowed to hang down- 
wards from the box in windows Would it not be a good plan te 
sometimes change the occupants of window boxes ? 
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ORCHIDS UNDER COOL TREATMENT. 


Ag the result of a little practical experience may be useful I send a 
Tew observationa reapecting thé behaviour of cool Orchids here last 
winter both in a cool house and in a house altogether unheated by 
artificial means. I am the more anxioua to furnish my testimony in 
favour of cool treatment when I consider that although almost all of 
the Orchids te which I shall allude were known to botanists for many 
years, and had been frequently Imported in quantity, 16 was not 
until cool treatment was practised that they were seen in anything 
like good condition, So bad were they indeed under the old system 
that when they were imported in later years and grown to perfection 
in cool houses many of them were regarded as new planta, not being 
even recognised by those who had had examples of them in their 
eare for years, I, myself, who was among the first fo note the im- 
provement which took place in such planta as Odontoglossum when 
placed in a cool airy 
house often think of the 
poor gshrivelled apeci- 
mens which [ had 20 
yeara ago in the 40- 
calied Mexican house, 
and wonder that tradt- 
tion should have so long 
blinded me to their 
wants. I think, there- 
fore, itis of the highest 
importance thatit should 
be distinctly understood 
that notwithstanding 
their ability to with- 
stand a high tempera- 
fure for a time, owing 
to the ease with which 
they almost immediately 
start afresh after having 
completed one growth 
(a peculiarity which 
alone saves them), a high 
temperature ja neither 
necessary nor beneficial, 
Excessive heat is not an 
assistance to plants to 
which it is not natural, 
neither in hastening nor 
improving the growth ; 
as the result of careful 
Observation J am pre- 
pared to say that the 
pseudo-bulbs of Odonto- 
plossuims are formed as 
quickly in a temperature 
of 55° as they are in one 
of 75°, while in the cooler 
temperature the leares 
are shorter. All of us 
who have had the hand- 
ling of Orchids for a 
number of years are 
aware that almoat any 
Orchid if taken at the 
right tome, ¢. ¢., Just agit 
atarte into growth, will 
atand great heat; but 
in giving if the greatest 
watchfalness is neces- 
gary in order to Keep the 
plants well supplied water, and in moving them toa cooler place as 
soon as they have finished their growth —attemtions altogether 
beyond the reach of what have now become a large class of Orchid 
lovers; i. ¢., those who cultivate a few Orchids themselves with the 
best means which they have at command, For a long time this 
class of cultivators were debarred from the pleasure of growing 
Orchids, thinking that they all require preat heat: but now that we 
have found a section that will stand cold, and which are to my know- 
jedge embellishing many a cool greenhouse, let ua not replace them 
in the old, and to many objectionable, atovehouse, 

I am aware that many good cultivators of Odontoglossums and 
Masdevatlias give their plants much more heat than others, and to 
those who give heat and yet grow their plants well, Isay continue todo 
so; but to publicly advocate the maintenance of a high temperature to 
plants which will thrive well in a cool house is a dangerous thing to 
do. LT have known houses in the same establishment in one of which 
Orchids wouhkl thrive in a high temperature, aud in snother, into 
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Fire-piaca Jardiniére. 


which the same plants had been put and subjected to the same tem- 
perature, they would not, but when subjected to cool treatment they 
succeeded in cach house equally well. Cool treatment, therefore, in 
this case is the proper treatment to advocate, and if guits small 
growers, who derive as much pleasure from their collections when in 
ee condition as the possessorg of large collections do from 
theirs. 

Let those who have appliances and experience (particularly expe- 
rience in their own houses) grow their plants as they find them de 
best. For mr part I practise what I preach, and, while I can show 
one of the healthiest and most vigorous houses of cool Orchicls one 
would wish to see, on which insect of any kind has never been 
(except an occasional and inevitable green fiy}, I can point to more 
than one collection crown on the other aystem which are in anything 
but a happy condition. It is pretty well known that I place the 
minimum night or day temperature at 45° Fahr,, and Iam happy to 

he able to say, from my 

experience of last tWin- 
ter, that no harm will 
take place if the house 
geta as low as 40° (pro- 
vided the plants have 
been previously kept 
eool]: indeed, my cool 
houze last winter, when 

f went in at night, was 

frequently down to 37°, 

amd if would have rather 
* startled some croweras to 
sec fine Pletones on a 
shelf with theirnaturally 
withering leaves frozen 
against the glass in ice 
about tin. thick ; those 
plants are now ia very 
fine condition, showing 
well for dower, From 
this fact, and from ex- 
perimenting tn the house 
without a heating appa- 
ratua, in Which P. macu- 
lata and P. humilis win- 
tere: fairly well after 
being subjected to from 
o to 14° of frost for 
weeks, J am sure that 
we cannot put the loss 
of the many cartloacs of 
these plants imported 
down tocool treatment ; 
1 feel certain that they 
would pass the winter far 
better in a cold frame on 
araised stage and covered 
ey with aboot 3 in. 
af very dry Moss than 
they would in the heat to 
which they are generally 
subjected. In the cool 
house which ranvecl from 

5° is the proper 37° (4 

number) to 35° were over 

500 plants of Odontoglos- 

sum crispum (Alexan- 

dreiand Pescatorei, 300 

Halli and othersoef theQ. 

luteo-purpureuni section 


ui Fj 


———— 


500 QO, cirrhosum, O. nevium, 0. ¢loricsum, 0. odoratum, and others ot 


that section ; some hundreds of Masdevallias, and move or less in 
quantity O. pardinum, O, nebulosum, 0. maculatum, 0. madrense, 
and inleed some of almost all of the Odontoglossums and Onerdinns 
sald to lke cool treatment, notably Oncidium macranthum, @. 
Phalenopsis, O. cneullatum, and O, tigrinum, which did remarkably 
well; Cceloryne ocellata, C. barbata, Cymbidium cburnenm, ©. 
Mastersi (these are now showing flower),"Epidendrum syringethyreus, 
BE, erubescens, E. vitellinum majus, Lelia majalis, L. autiummalis, 
L. aneeps, L. furfuraces, Mesospinidium vauleanicum, M. sangui- 
neum, Dendrobium Falconeri, Maxillaria grandiflora, MM. venusta, 
&e. Far from being injured all these and many others continued in 
the most robust health, their pseudo-bulbs swelling and shining and 
the Sphagnum growing until it was beautiful in itself, the only pre- 
caution taken to ensure such s happy state of things bemg to take 
care and not have much water about, particularly in the afternoon. 
These plants have now a masa of reots; so well rooted ave they that 
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one may lift therm up by the leaves Without disturbing them, and 
many of them are now in flower. I shall be glad to show them to 
anyone Interested in cool treatment, and who can spare an hour to 
inspect them. IT may add that f never allow our cool Orchids to be 
syringed or watered over the foliage at any time. ; 

ln the first week in May, or as soon afterwards ag the season will 
permit, ibis my rule to have the coolest Orchids placed in a north 
house in which there is no heating appliance of any kind, and there 
they remain until the firat Ten in September, when they are 
moved to a heated cool house for the winter. On removing the bulk 
of them last September it oecurred to me to leave one of each kind 
in their cold iy throughout the winter, in .crder to test their 
powers of endurance, All went well up to the time when the ther- 
mometers Inside registered 2° of frost, and I verily believe that the 
whole of the plants experimented on would have passed a short 
period at that temperature in fair condition. At-from 2° to 5° of 
frost first went Mesospinidium sanguineum, then Odontoglossum 
fandleyaum, followed by O. civrhesum. Aft from 5° to 7° of frost 
QO, Halh, O. roseum, O. gloriosum, Masdevallia Harryana, passed away 
m the order in which they are named, soon followed by Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei, and 0. Alexandre; and I was pleased to note 
that these two last, which were the most beautiful, were the hardiest 
of the New Granada Odontoglossums, and really seemed at one time 
likely to pass the winter in a living state, What surprised me most 
was the extraordinary hardiness of the Mexican Orchids, Leelias, 
Odouteglossums, &c., which, notwithstanding that the thermometers 
inside the house on oné occasion {on Christmas eve I think) regis- 
tered i4° of frost, all passed the winter alive, but most of them 
dropped off one ata time during the summer, Singnlarly enough, 
two of the most frail:looking are the only Odontoglossums left 
alive, viz., Rossi and QO. Cervantesi; and these are in 4 
healthy cencdition and prowimg well; they were small plants when 
the wintercommenced and they haveesnly lost two or threeold pseudo- 
bulba each, Dendrobiuin moniliforme {japontcum) is in as good con- 
clition as those in the cool house, and Calanthe Sieboldi and that 
bonght as C. japonica isin a much more vigorous state than those 
left in the cool house and evidently consider they have been properly 
treated. Pleione himilis and P, maculata are living and-sufficiently 


well to prove that they ¢an never be stove plants. Knowing that - 


they did net require heat, two-thirds of the buik of Disa grandiflora 
were left in the unheated house, and the result was that they passed 


the winter In from 5° to 14° degrees of frost, frozen for weeks as hard. 


as frost could make them, in better dondition than ‘those in a eool- 
heated house, and flowered beautifully ; so satisfactory indeed aras 
the expermmont that I shall never again feel justified in ‘placing these 


plants in heat while havea quietsheltered unheated house in which to 


pitthem. These results will, [think, warrant my saying that Orchids 
of the classes just named do not require much heat, they cannot be 


grown in heat, in fact, unlesa in houses exceptionally well adapted- 


to they wants, and by experienced growers, these I leave to théem- 


selves, J write only to those who love Orchids and have. but little or 


no. experience in their culture. Ocdontoglossum vexillarium, Q, 
Roezli, O. Phaleenopsis I always keep in the intermediate honse. 
Pineapple Nursery, Maida Fale. ° — JamEs O'BRIEN. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


The Fuchsia-like Beronia Round an Areh.—This 
well known Begonia is planted on each side of a large arch in the 
creat glass covered corridor in the gardens at Eaton Hall, The 
two plants meet above the apan of the arch, which is 10 ft. hich, 
ne the whola heauttiully aud producing a remarkably pretty 
olfect, . 


Jasminum Sambac,—lIt is so seldom that one gees a stove 
Jasmine well-grown that we had the greater pleasure in noting a 


vigorous specimen of this in the warm house at Haton Hall planted 


out in a bed of earth on the raised pit of a lean-to house. Mr. Sel- 
wood tells us that it bears racemes of flowers. nearly 18 in, long, and 
it ig as free in growth as a Privet, . 


Carnation La Belle.—I was pleased to see in Toe Garren 
a short time ago a note on this the most useful of all white Carna. 
tions. When at Croome Court the other day I saw some plants of 
it trained on an iron rod, over the pathway of a light span-roofed 
greenhouse, doing well, They had been in the same pots two years, 
and blooms could be cut from them every day ln the year, They 
are useful for making button-hole bonquets, and I would recommend 
everyone to grow this Carnation wherever white flowers are ‘in 
dlemand,—J, ©. F, - | 


Salvia. splendens,—This usefal autumn-flowering plant will 
now be coming inte bloom, ani, being rather tender, should be at once 
moved under glass, The brilliant colour of Its blossoms makes it an 
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excellent plant in conservatories and other plant houses during the 
dullest months of the year, If kept in an intermediate temperature: 
and well supplied with weak liquid manure, it will continue to pro- 
dues a succession of Hower for along period. Mixed with Chrysan- 
themums it produces a striking effect, and, being very easily crown, 
M4 should be included in even the most limited ‘collectiong,—J, 
ROOM, 


Todea, superba.—Many cultivators of Ferns are deterred-from 
growing the beautiful Filmy Ferns under the impression; that they 
require to be grown in alr-fight compartments. IT have. some By 
specimens intermixed with ordinary Ferna ina house with » nort 
aspect that has had both doorsand windows open whole weeks together; 
— yet they are as healthy and vigorous as nead be.—J. Groom, 

Toa i. fee e ad. SZ 





TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS.. - 
WOODLAND WORK FOR OCTOBER. 


Finisn pitting and other preparations of the land for late planting, 
and clear up arrears of ditching, hedge-brushing, and the erections, 
repairs, and painting of wood and wire fencing; also cart all. road 
and fencing materials and remove timber from the rides, wherever 
such is lett. While dry-weather continues. tree-washing may pre- 
ceed ; fences intended to be eee around nurseries and young 
plantations may also be examined and repaired, Stake ‘and tie 
trees and tread or well ram up the soil around large and early trans- 
plants, But the principal work of the month should be planting ; 
and to prevent a recurrence of the casualties of last. winter. this 
should be gotin hand early. Where the tees are obtained direct 
irom the home nursery they may be raised and replanted the: same 
day, and if the work is carefully done and the soil dry and warm, 
they will feel the change very little. In order to preserve the ropis 


ninjured the first row to he raised should have a good deep trench 
thrown out alongside it, sufficiently deep to undermine the roots, and 


this operation should be continued for every suceesding row. . There 
‘should be no violent pulling at thestem‘and uo chopping of roots with 
the spade ; but évery part of the work should .be conducted -with 
care and deliberation, = py ee ae eae 

The tools required fot raising and planting are-simopie, but. they. 


_ should be handy.in size and of the best materials. . The following: 
“will be found useful ; A small three-pronged fork, light enough te 
‘be used with one hand, for lifting seedlings ;.a larger fork for trench: 


ing mona the rowsand opening ont the plants; alight eee spade 

ing and for refilling-the holes with soil :.a dibble or planting 
ivon for opening up the grotind which has already been notched: for 
lants; a pick and motteck, which may...be 
combined im one iniplemerit,-for use in stony, or wapon:-very.hard 
grovnd, : ae ae i SG Mugen Jaga Fn Be. 
Ta notch. planting with amall subjects, and upon.very:thin and 


* light soils, a marker precedes the planter, and with a cross eut-of his 


spade indicates the position of the tree. Yhe-planter: afterwards 
drives his iron into the. ground af one extremity of a4n-arm of the 
eresa-cut, presses down the handle, and thus opens the slit. at the 
centre, Into which the carrier pushes a plant,.aad the ground is alter« 
wards closed by the foot. In this way from 1200 to. 1500. smail 
trees may be planted ina day by an active man and a-boy. Whetiever 
large plants are pitted in oe holes, care should be taken to put 
them very little, if any, deeper than they stood in the lines of the 
nursery; and while the soil is being filled in, the holder should by a 
shicht vertical motion of the plant aettle the soil well under tlie-roots, 
and scatter these recularly throughout the aoil. Where the soil -is 
lirht and dry some treading may be necessary to steady the tree in 
its new quartera; but wet soila are best untrodden at the time -of 
planting, thongh they may be subsequentiy rammed down. and: 
consolidated in oy weather. The collection of tree seeds will demand 
attention during the Soa month, Among the first éreea to drop. 
their seeds are the Norway Maple, the Walnut, the Birch, and. the 
Sycamore ; then follow the Alder, the Ash, Beach, the Chestuut, and 
the Oak, ‘Where any of these are intended for planting during the 
coming season they should be put into the ground as goon as they 
fall ; for unless they are properly harvesied or. sufficiently dried. 
without artificial means being resorted to, few seeds afterwards ger 
minate freely. None of them wiil keep well in boxeg or. haga, 
though they may be spread out to. dry and kept well turned, or 
atowed away In cry earth, sand, or sawdust. A good loam is suitable 
for planting out Acorns aud Chestnuts, and almost any deep and 
well-tilled soil will do for the Agh-keys,. . Se RE 
Make and plant out cuttings of various kinds—Dogwood, Ribes, 
Portugal and common Laurel, Alder, Lime, Poplar, Piane, Willow, 
and Hider; also layer Maples, Elms, Limes, Rhododendrons, &c. 
Mark all trees for cutting down in mixed and ornamental planta- 
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tions, that the work may be commenced next month, ‘Collect Hips, 
Haws, Yew and Holly berries, and commit them at once to the rot- 
heap. Dibble Acorns into all vacant spaces im Oak plantations, 
having first kghtly pared off the surface and well stirred the soil, 
Land recently cleared of timber and intended to be replanted, may 
at once receive a good trenching, so that all roota and remains of the 
former crop may be burnt up or cleared off. Nothing proves so tn- 
jurious to the roots of young trees aa old wood left fe decay in the 
soil. As the nursery plots become cleared, have them well dressed 
with lime or compost, and roughly 4 in preparation for the next 
crop of trees or vegetables. Strong layers may now be removed 
from the stools and planted out, and the stools dreased preparatory 
to future layering. Strong plants of Ash, Oak, and Chestnut, which 
will not go out for another year, nay be underent in the lines. 
October ig a good time for planting young Hawthorn hedges upon 
fairly dry soils. Three or four years’ old plants which have been 
twice transplanted, may be putin triangularly in a double row, and 
afterwards ent down ioleralily close to the ground. By allowing 
these to grow freely for the first two years, and then trimming them 
‘back to within a foot of the ground, and afterwards switching the 
hedga once a year, leaving each time an additional 6 in, of growth at 
the top, and about 2in. or 3 in. on each side, a strong and Impene- 
trable fence may be obtained in about seven years from the time of 
planting, A, J. Brrrows. 


THE SCARLET BERRIED ELDER. 
(SAMBUCUS RACEMOSA). 


Tas fine shrub should be seen in its native habitat in order to form a 
correct idea of its decorative merits. Though it is met with growing 
freely in both British and Continental gardens, it rarely produces ita 
lusters of fruit in such quantity as it does Ina wild atate. It is a 
true Alpine shrub, occuring frequently atan altitude of 4000 ft. te 
$000 it. on the Bernese Alps, where during the months of August and 
Septem ber—its fruiting season—it forms an object of great beauty. 
‘On the steep slopes of the Brunig Pass, and along the route from the 
‘Take of Griens to the lake of Sarnen, at this season it keeps upa con- 
tinnous cheplay, and lias the appearance in the distance of well-berried 
specimens of the Mountaim mai lt varies considerably according to 
the amount of nourishment which 1¢ receives ; where the soil 1s poor, 
ecousisting for the most part of dismtegrated rock and sand, the 


foliage is scanty and light eoloured, and it bears small globular 


clusters of fruit; but where there is more fertthty the foliage 18 
Tuxuriant, and the clusters of fruit resemble miniature bunches of 
Grapes, measuring from 4in. to Gin. in length, with berries of a 
“bright scarlet. It forms a larce bush some 10 ft. to 12 ft. high, and 
about as much through with numerous arching branches, bending to 
the ground at the extremities, from which arise a number of erect 
ones, Which in turn bend downwards as their laterals assume the 
erect position. The leaves have from five to seven elliptic-acuminate 
serrated leaflets, which when the plant ts ma vigorous state are 
bluish-green above, and light glaucous green beneath. The flowers 
are greenish-white, and are borne im erect terminal and lateral 
racemes, which as the berries enlarge become pendulous. It differa 
from the common Elder in Laving a smooth dark hark with few 
fissures, in its more shrubby habit, narrower leaflets, racemose 
‘flowers, and searlet fruit. It seems to thrive best when growmg in 
@ rich moist soil upon a rocky subsoil, and probably if the conditions 
under which it is found in its native habitat could be suceessfully 
imitated, it would become quite as effective an ornament in our 
gardens, C. AL. 


NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TREES, SHRUBS, & WOODLANDS. 


Huonymus radicanes varleratus as a Wall Piant. 
——Thig plant covers awall 12it. high in the gardens of Penrhyn 
Castle with ita silvery foliage and shoots which Hing to the wall like 
‘those of the Ivy, and yetit is only a short timesince we knew it only 
aga dwar trailing plant. 

A Distinct Hardy Shrub (Diplopappus chrysephyllus}, 
— We noticed a considerable stock of this very curious and bean- 
taful shrub in Messrs. Francis and Arthur Dickson’s nursery at 
‘Chester, in which i has proved quite hardy. It belongs to the 
hatural Order of Composites. all its branchlets, as well as the 
undersitles of the small leaves, are covered with a golden cust 
or powder, somewhat hke a golden Fern. Itis a very desirable and 
distinct plant. 


The Oak Leaved Hydrangea.—tThis is only oocastonally 
geen, and regarded partly as a curiosity, but it really is a-fine shrub, 
A very large apecimen of it now in the gardens at Rhianva has many 
of its leaves a claret red, and of varions shades, If is also in bloom, 
and in ali ways is a remarkable shrub, In the same garden a specimen 





of the Hydrangea with all the central florets perfect is very banc- 
some, and in charming contrast to the ordinary form In which 
all the flowers are monstrous, In the perfect fiowered form the 
heads are blue and pink, and that often on the same bush. How 
ja it that this beautiful form is sc seldom seen ? 


The Cut Leaved Elder.—Is this shrub enough grown! I 
passed a specimen of it the other day, which I mistook at iirst for 
a very fine specimen of the Japanese Maple, but Japanese Maples 
very rarely attain such a stature.—Y, 


Rhododendron virgatum.—This Rhododendron stands 
quite alone with respect to its early-flowering tendcney. A large 
proportion of a batch of seedlings, only two years old, have bloomed 
freely this spring. It is a charming species, and one which should 
be useful for purposea of hybridisation.—T. Saith, Neiery. 


Solanum crispum.—There are two shrubs bearing this aame: 
at least in seme places; one a dull purpHsh colour, and very inferior 
to the handsome blue bush we have mentioned as so beauttful at 
Glasnevin, The last winter and spring injured it, but a short time 
suffices to establish other strong plants, 

Fraxinus concavifolia variegata..—This deserves a pass- 
ing word of praise. The tree is somewhat upright in habit, and 1ts 
growing points are always variegated with white, making it look im 
the distance as if it were covered with white flowers.—T. SMITH. 

St. John’s-wort an Enemy to Trees.— An unider- 
growth of $+. John’s-wort has caused the death of a variety of well- 
arownh trees ab Penrhyn Castle. It is such a vigorous and constant 
grower that ali the moisture needed by the trees goes to the 
Hypericum, 

Burybia gummosa.—On a wall this has proved to be quite 
hardy, and it has been completely covered with pretty white Aster- 
Hke Howers, which are also delicately scented. The specimen in 
question is about 4 ft. ly 3 ft., and when in blossom it was very con- 
spicuous.—T, Surry, Vewry. 

Spirzma japonica in the Wild Garden.—Mr. Ellam 
planted out some spare stock of this in a wood at Bodorgan, and with 
the happiest effect. The plant crows and flowers freely, the flowers 
appearing a fortnight later in the moist eool wood than on plants of 
the same kind on a north garden border ; therefore they prolong the 
season of this favourite flower. They are planted in an irregular 

eup, ag such things should generally be, the effect being much 

etter than, that obfained by the common dotting plan, 

Draining Bog Land by Planting.—The following is a 
successfill and profitable method of effectually draining bog land : 
Upwards of forty years ago Mr. Murray, then land agent to the 
Earl of Jersey, planted a bog near the Button Ferry Station, South 
Wales, This bos was quite useless and even dangerous, as people often 
lost their cattle in its wet quagmires, Myr. Murray planted 16 with 
Black Jtalian Poplar, which we supplied, and the frevas maile such 
extraordinary growth thatat the end of fifteen years, wheu they were 
cut down, the produce realised something hke £13 per annum per 
acre for the whole period of fifteen years during which the crop had 
occupied the ground; té luckily happening that the poles were just 
wanted in the neighbouring copper works, Ulowever, this was not 
ali the benefit or profit derived from planting the bog with these 
rapid-erowing trees. Their strong roots running through the uncler- 
lying clay thoroughly drained the bog, letting otf the water in away 
that no other process of draining could accomplsh. Beneati all boys, 
which are formed of decomposing vegetation, there lice a bed of 
clay, and below that comes a bed of gravel, The strong roota of the 
Poplar will run down through the soit hog to a depth of many feet, 
and pierce throuch the ber of clay some feet thick intothe gravel. In 
thesedaysot great demand forpackingcaacs, &e., the wood of this Poplar 
ig very valuable, and the tree has the additional property of arriving 
ata ft state to be cut down in a man’s lifetime. Velen the tunber 
was removed, a charge of gunpowder wes inserted im cavh stool, 
which effectually burst them up and rendered their remeral easy. 
After the cround was cleared, a beautiful rich, firma pasture remained, 
—War SiacLe & Sons in “Journal of Forestry.” 

Canadian Forests.—The soil of the eastern townships is very 
fertile and susceptible of the highest degree of cultivation. The 
features of the country are rolling, haying the appearance when 
viewed from an elevation of an upheaval of an immense wate sud- 
dently stilled ; and these slopes and valleys, before they were cleared, 
were covered with a luxuriant srowth of those kinds of forests which 
in America are known asa sign of naturally drained soil aud great 
fertility. There arc mauy kinds ef wood found in the eastern 
townships forests. Amouz these the following may be enumerated ; 
Maple (hard and soft), Birch, Elm, Ash, Spruce, Gass wood, Butter- 
nut, Hickory, Cedar, ke. It is also to be noticed that contiguous 
to these woods are numerous water powers which may be utilised 
in manufactures, The country is literally intersected with streams 
and rryulets, the waters of which are cold and clear and the home of 
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the red trout. In the north-west territory of the province of Mani- 
toba nearly the whole of the fences are composed of posts of Spruce 
and Poplar, the latter of which, with the bark removed, will jast 
twenty years. Pine and Bass wood lumber are also naed, the former 
ranging from 20 dois, to 60 dols. per 1000 ft. Poplar and Oak are 
in sufficient quantity to supply the present demand, but I fear there 
is not encugh to supey avery large population, in which case there 
might be a scarelty of bard wood, but plenty of Poplar and Tamarac, 
the former of which is reproduced very rapidly, Coal is not known 
to exist in the province of Manitoba, but is said to be found ahout 
thirty miles west of the boundary of the province. In the Peace 
Hiver country five-stxths of the timberis Poplar. Balsam Poplar is 
very abundant on the islands in all the north-western rivers, often 
attainiug a diameter of from 6 it. to 10 ft, White Spruce crows to 
a very large size on all the watersheds and the slopes of the south 
bank of the Peace River, on lelands in all the rivers, and very abun- 
dantly on the low lands at the west end of Lake Athabaiea. I 
have often seen it over 3 ft, in diameter, but the usual size is from 
lit, to2 ft, White Birch isnot abundant along the Peace River, 
but is common on the Athabasea and Mackenzie Rivers. The 
Northern Indians make large quantities of syrup from its sap in 
spring.—A. J, 5, 


Effect of the Late Season on Forest Trees.— 
Enough has been already said about the deficiencies of aluiost every 
kind of autumn frnit, but DT have seen little reference to forest trees, 
Here, near the sea coagt in Cornwall, f observe that the foltage is 
fairly good on Ash, Beech, Elms of several sorts, Horse Chestnuts, 
and Lime: whilst it ig very small and stinted on English and 
Turkish Oak, Spanish Chestnut, Plane, Poplars (various), Alder and 
Walnut. Searcely any Acorns are to be seen even on young and 
virorous Oaks, and where they occur, they are so small, that fifty 
Acorns in their cups, treslly picked from a healthy Oak of about 
thirty years’ growth in a sheltered and sunny situation, (peduncu- 
lata *) weigh less than one ounce and a half; whilst the largest I can 
find among 390 Acorns is only #in. in length with its cup. Atl 
Conifers seem to have suffered algo, though inaless degree. The 
season of 1784 seems te have been very similar, for I find Dr. John- 
son thas complains to a driend, ina letter dated August 26, 1754; 
‘‘[s not this strange weather? Winter absorbed the spring, and 
Low autumn is ¢omé before we have had summer. But let oot our 
kindness for each othcr imitate the inconstaney of the seasons.”"— 
J.d.R,, Penrose, Hilston. 


Suitable Trees for Smoky Clmates,—tIn parts of the 
country where most kinds of treea are perishing from the effects of 
smoke and deleterious gases given forth by the factories, there are 
two species of trees that seem absolutely unaffected by them, and 
these are the Sycamore and the Spanish Chestnut, At one place 
near Shefficld, where there are extensive manufactories of chal and 
iron works all round, most of the trees are either dead or dying, 
especially the Oaks and Firs, but not the Sycamores. Within the 
last twelve years 2 group of these tress has sprung up naturally 
where other species are dying, and have oe quickly to the size 
of trees, and are thriving amadingly, visibly ae wood on the 
trunk every year. And itis the same allover. Seedlings spring up 
everywhere, and have to be extirpated in places where they would 
do injury by crowding other things out, The Spanish Chestnut is 
just about, 1f not quite, as vigorous as the Sycamore, and trees per- 
haps 100 years of age, ora little under, do not show a dead twig, 
while young ones s00n grow wp and ornament thelandscape. Of the 
value of these two trees for timber I cannot say much, but I suppose 
they are both extensively enough used to pay for their culture in 
places where more valuable trees will not thrive, and they have the 
aivantage of being rapid growers and coming early to fimber size. 
Another tree which may be chserved springing up naturally, and in 
great abundance, where the Oaks have perished, is the Birch. In 
some tracts in the woods here the Birch bushes form quite a thicket, 
an look healthy aud growing, though exposed to the same influences 
that are killing or injaving their neighbours. While speaking on 
this subject, it may not be Imapt to remark that one of the worst 
features of English wooderaft 1s the leaving of so much dead and 
dying timber standing, while cutting down trees annually for sale 
which are healthy, and the removal of which is not urgent. On 
plenty of estates the eae of timber left to decay of its own 
accord 3s quite prodigious, and it never seema to occur to the woed- 
man to cut it down and turn it to account while he may, unless it be 
such as happens to be included in the ‘‘annual felling” on some por- 
tion of the estate, Crowding of old but healthy trees is another 
evil. Sometimes they are left to stand through the aversion of the 
owner to their being cut down, but often they are lett through neg- 
lect, Thousands of pounds werth of good tumber might be removed 
from estates where it would never be missed, and at the same tune 
greatly relicve the trees that were left by giving them more room and 
light,—. 


PLATE CC. 


RHODODENDRON KATE WATERER, 
Drawn by MRS DUFFIELD, 

Tus variety, which was raised at Bagshot by Mr. John Waterer js 
certainly one of the most beautiful and distinct Rhododendrons which 
have been introduced for some time, It possesses, as will be seen, 
fine foliage, is of good habit, free fowering, and thoroughly hardy, 
qualities which render it most desirable in any situation in which it 
may be placed. Itis the custom at Bagshot to cross all the best 
kinds, collecting the seeds indiscriminately, and sowing all together, 
therefore it is impossible to say with certainty from what source this 
variety originated, Its colour is distinct and bright, and the spotted 

ellow blotch sets off the flowers to increased advantage, The fol- 
owing excellent Rhododendrons have also been raised within the 
last few years by Mr. John Waterer, viz., Duchess of Bedford, Lady 
Tankerville, Gai Waterer, Nis. Arthur Walter, Baron &Schréder, 
B. W. Currie, Toho Walter, W. BE. Gladstone, and Jack Waterer, 
all kinds worthy of being added to any collection. 





DOUBLE AND SINGLE FLOWERS, 


Bovanists put little value on double flowers, however attractive in 
appearance they may be, looking upon them as simply abortions, and 
in this they are consistent, for their estimate is taken from a natural 
stand-point, double flawers being merely the result of high cultiva- 
tion, which, when continued throngh successive generations of plants 
raised from seed, often results in the flowers undergoing a transior- 
mation in the organs of reproduction, On the other hand, this con- 
dition in plants is looked on by florists very differently. With them 
the majority of double flowers are held to be improvements, coming 
nearer to the standard which they, the florists, have set up, and 
which has generally, even outside their body, been accepted. Again, 
the duration, that is, the time a flower will last, is 1 matter worth 
taking inte accornt, by the majority of cultivators, aa there is 20 
doubt that double flowers snes the advantage of lasting consider- 
ably longer before they fall than such aa are in a natural state, Yet 
the subject presents itself in another lhght. The greater 
number of flowers when they become double loge much of ther 
simple beauty and elegance, Take, for instance, the double- 
flowered Anemones, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and Petunias, and 
the last to make their appearance, double Begonias, in all of 
these the eye has not become so used to see the double forms 
alone ag to lead people to forget the attractions of the flowers 
in their single state. Liven Roses that we have been so long accus- 
tomed to see held in estimation proportionate to the extent of the 
doubleness of their flawers, no one can hold that from a purely 
artistic view these are nearly so beautiful as the fowers that are much 
more single, The looser-flowered Tes varieties, for example, although 
a further amplification of their petals would perhaps improve them 
for exhibition purposes, yetit would have a contrary effect as flowers 
for the many. These views were further impressed upon me 
from a sight of the beantiful single Dahlias that have within 
the last year or two been brought under notice, after being all but 
lost sight of except with the comparatively few individuals who look 
upon the merits of a flower apart from the fashion of the time being. 
So far from the cultivation of plants, when carried in the direction 
of producing their flowers in a double state being a desirable con- 
anmimation, [look upon it, with few exceptions, as a atep mm the 
opposite course. T, Barnes, 











Paraffin and Woolly Apkis.—I should have een equally 
unwilling as Mr. Douglas to try this, had 16 not been recommended to 
me by so experienced a horticulturist aa as Mr. Llewellyn : and with 
the assurance that he thought his plants were rather benefited by it. 
it was said in the hearing of one of our most distingnished vegetable 
physiologists, who stated that from its chemical components he could 
quite uuderstand this. I do not find that the roots of my plants so 
treated have suffered in the least, and unless Mr. Douglas can back 
his warning by some valid reasoning, [do not think it is of much 
value. I do not see much connection between au untidy garden (which 
Tam sorry to say mine is) and an mability to grow flortst’s flowers ; 
in fact, 1t might be put the reverse, that the owner's time is so oc- 
cupied with these that he had oo time for the other; but the truth 
is, “ib 1d my poverty, and not my will consents.” Were I a 
head gardener, with any amount of labour at command, I might keep 
my garden as nest ag Mr. Douglas does his, but being only an amateur, 
who does a good deal of his garden himself, the weeds musi some- 
times have their way; and indeed this year if everyone who al- 
lowed weeds in his garden was to be set down aa ineffictent, it would 
seal the doom of many a horticulturist,—Drzta, 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Flower Garden. 


Owing to falling leaves, worm-casts, and decaying flowers it is now 
difficult to maintain neatiess in ornamental prounds, but, as no en- 
ne can ever be derived from an untidy garden, an effort should 

emadetodoso, The scythe, lawn mower, roller, and broom will 
need to be kept going daily, and, though the ground may not contmue 
long tidy, we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
dene our duty aa far as endeavouring to maintain neatnesa ia con- 
cerned. The finer weather which we have had during the last two 
or three weeks has infused a degree of brightness into the flower 
beds that has nof been exceeded the whole season, and this we 
roust try to keep up as long as possible. Tender plants that are te 
be preserved for stock another year, and which cannot yet be lifted, 
ought to be covered up with some light material every night ; tiffany, 
hexagon netting, or Frigi Domo, are all excellent materials for the 
purpose. ‘The season has been of auch an exceptional type that those 
bedding plants that have auceeeded well in spite of bad weather 
should have the greatest prominence, and with this intent [ name the 
following, all of which have been exceptionally good, viz., Ageratimn 
Cupid, Tropwolum Lobbianum Perfection, Tropeolum Bedfont Rival, 
Lobelia Brighton, Viola Bine Beil, Verbena Purple King, and Mesem- 
bryanthemum conspicuum. Of flowering Pelargoniums the following 
sorts have atood all weathers best, viz., Vesuvius, Bonfire, Happy 
Thought, Master Christine, Nora, and Waltham Seedling. Tlants 
with the brightestfoliage have heen: Mesembryanthemum cordifolium 
var., Veronica incana, ¥. repens, Eleinia repens, Eeheveria secunda 
glauca, Sedum acre elegans, 5. glancum, Herniaria giabra, Mentha Pule- 
aiumgibraltarica, Guaphalinm lanatum, and Pelargoniums Manglesi 
variegatum, and Crystal Palace Gem. Pyrethum Golden Feather 
has for the first time failed ta be satisfactory ; the excessive wet has 
caged it to damp off, The superiority of leaf arrangements over 
beds of a flowering character has been most marked throughout the 
entire season, and still continues to be so, and if we could but find a 
substitute that would give us the colours of the tender Alternan- 
theras we might almoat defy our fickle climate, and yet have effec- 
tive beds, not only thronghout the apring and summer, but dunng 
the entire year, Las a little supplementary planting of small 
shrubs, &c,, at the end of the bedding season was carried out. The 
following are amongst those that are most suitable for this purpose, 
viz., Retinosporas, small variegatect Holhes, vaniegated Eucnymuses, 
the dwarfer Thujas, Cypressea and Junipers, variegated Yews and 
Ancubas, Heatha, Japanese Honeysuckle, and Pertwinkle (Vinca 
elegantissima variegata}, The propagation of plants for another 
year will still require attention ; of coursa all the more tender kinds 
ought to be in safe quarters, aa frost may visit us atany fime. Calcco- 
lariaa and Violas will now strike freely and winter well—indeed hest 
—ina cold frame. Hardy plants may be divided and pricked out 
on adry bank. Mentha Pulegium gibraltarica may thus be safely 
wintered, butif left thick on the ground as it now stands it will 
succumb to damp, as will also Cerastium tomentesum and C. arvense, 
Contemplated alterations and improvements may now be carried 
out. ‘AN such works should be taken in hand early im autumn 
in order that they may be completed before the busy spring time 
interferes with their further progress, Walk making, turf laying, 
anid levelling, draining, grubbing, and trenching, and shrub and 
tree planting, aré some of the operations that are best and most 
conveniently done in the autumn and winter.—W. Wi 


Auriculas.—If either seedlings or named varieties growing 
well are in pots that are not considered to be large enough for them 
to flower in, they had better be potted, although 1t is ee late in 
the season for that to be done. Such late-potted P ants, should, 
however, have no surface dressing in February. We find slugs very 
troublesome, and the only way in which they can be destroyed 1s 
takiug pains to catch them at night under lamplight. Seedlings are 
now coming up rather freely, and it is necessary to be careful with 
regard to giving water; just allow sufficient to keep the sail moist. 
Many keep their plants on a cool bottom during the summer ; but 
this is pst the place in which worms are likely to get into the pots, 
I generaily set them on trellis-work, in order to keep out the worms ; 
but if they do get in,the best plan is to turn tie plants out and search 
for them, It would be much better for the plants to shake all the 
soil from their roots than it would be to allow fhe worms to remain 
in the pots. 


Carnations and Picotees.—No time should now be lost in 
getting off layers and repotting them. Instructions as to this 
matter have been previously given (p. 288), See, too, that slugs 
gre not allowed to prey upon the leaves of those that have been 
layered in the open ground ; the leather-coated grub also eats the 
leaves greedily, and shonld be looked for at night. Habbita are 
likewise remarkably fond of the leaves. Tree Carnations now re- 


quire considerable attention; the plants must be removed under 

jase, and the stems carefully tied to sticks. Those that have not 
Deen repotted should be seen to at once. It is easy to err on the 
side of too large pots. Those used here are from 6-in. to 8-in. A 
ey large plant can be grown in an 8 in. pot, and such a plant 
will produce a very large quantity of flowers, When the pots are 
well filled with roots, and it is seen that the plants lack vigour, 
sot Manure water can be supplied te them—say about once @ 
week, 

Hollyhocks.—Seedlings may be planted out in their permanent 
quarters, but before doing so see that the ground ia in good condi- 
tion. Perhaps there are few planta that can assimilate so much gross 
food as the Holly hock: and to have good results from seedlings the 
ground should be deeply trenched, and have at the same time plenty 
of rich Manure worked inte it, When the spikes are exhausted they 
may be eut over near the ground, and the roots may be lifted af once, 
or allowed to remain for a few weeks agit may be convenient, The 
commoner varieties can be planted out close together in a frame, but 
scarce, choice sorts had better be potted for the convenience of plac- 
ing them in a warmer house early in January, with the view of ob- 
taining cuttings from them, Until that time they may be kept tn 
a cold frame, 


Pansies.—Ii isis intended to flower any of these tn pots mo 
time should be lost in getting them potted into 3-in. ones. Place 
them in a frame quite flee to the glass, and draw the lichts off them 
both day and night, while the weather ls favourable, as the heavy 
dews on calm nights are beneficial to them. 


Polyanthuses.—tH these are oot potted let it be done at once. 
“4. D.” (p. 285) misunderstanda what I said about potting. He 
says I ‘‘ favour the growing of these in pots large enough to enable 
the plants to carry several trusses, a course diferent from that acted 
upon bythe old northern florists.” It is they who use large pots 
{7-tn. ones) to produce one trues. LTadvocate the use of 5-1n. pots, 
which I consider large enough to produce and bring to perfection 
four and five trusses of bloom, Pete may be added to the 
compost, although I cannot agree with ‘' Brockhurst” (p. 256) that 
itis the ‘‘ natural soil for both Polyanthuses and Primroses.” Who 
ever found them crowing wild im leat-mould ? 


Primulias require putting right for the winter. Most of them 
succeed well under the same treatment as that siven to Polyanthuses 
and Auriculas, Streng growing species such as P. denticulata, pur- 
purea, Cashmeriana, rosea, Munroi, inteola, sikkimensis, and a few 
others may be potted into 8-in. pots, and the smaller growing sorts 
into d-in. or G-in, ones, Some varieties are much more attractive to 
slugs than others, and these pests often do much damage if great 
watchtulness is not exercised to keep themin check. The pretty 
Litle P. mininia and clutinoga seem to afford the best feeding sround 
for them. I place the plants in frames along with the Auricuias, and 
in all respects the instructions civen for them apply to the Primulas. 


Doveas. 
Orchids. 


At this season the plants, especially the intermediate heat re- 
quiring species, and alao the cool section, will need to be differantly 
treated. Cattleyas, such as the cditterent varieties of C, ATossizw, C. 
Aclandis, the various forms of C. Trians, C, bulbosa, and C, War- 
neri, that bloomed in the early part of the spring, will by now have 
completed their growth, and to prevent their pushing afresh must be 
kept considerably drier at the root; but [would caution besinners 
in their cultivation to always be careful not to completely withhold 
water too soon, that is, before the paeude bulbs have got to their 
full size, and attained that stout eee condition present when they 
receive the requisite treatment. Where the application of water to 
the roots is not continued long enongh, the result is, that the 
season’s srowth does not produce anything near the full complement 
of flowers, rarely breaking strong, or making double crowths the 
ensuing spring in the way common with vigorous healthy plants. 
Examples of the above that have flowered later, as also of the two- 
leaved kinds such as (. guttata, C. intermedia, C. Loddigeai, C. 
Skinneri, and others of like habit, must for some time yet have suf- 
feient root moiature to heep them on notil growth is finished. The 
autuinn blooming C, labtata with Lelia Perrini will now have their 
flowers pushing up inside the sheaths, and require to be in a tempera- 
ture such as is necessary for the kinds that are growing, keeping the 
roots slightly motst. 

Laelias of the purpurata and elegans sections require to have the 
treatment similarly varied according to the stave of growth they 
have arrived at, The antumu blooming L. anceps and L, sntumnalis 
will be pushing up their flowers to assist the developement of which 
the temperature of the istermediate house will be necessary, at the 
same time remembering that the slower they are brought on, pro- 
vided there is enough warmth for the healthy development of the 
flowers, the longer the individual blooms will last, 
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Coslogynes.—C. evistata, C, fimbviata, C. Gardineri, and other : 


apecies ee slinilar treatment should be liberally supphed with 
water, and kept on growing until their pseudo bulbs have reached 
their full size. 

Dendrobiums grown in the same house will need even much 
more diversity of treatment as to moisture at the reot in accordance 
with the condition of growth they may bein, It is highly necessary 
also in the case of these, which sre essentially water-loving 

lants during the time of their growth, that the psendo- 

ulbs shonil be quits plump before they are kept dry at 
the roots; yet if water is continued toa long most of them 
have a disposition to commeuce growmg again, which is anything 
but desirable unless in exceptional cages, such as of small plants, 
when instead of managing them with a view to producing flowers, 
it 18 looked upon as more advisable to allow them to make a second 
growth, which may be kept on slowly moving through the winter, 
although this course is often a questionable gain, The differcnt forms 
of D. Wardianum, DG. nobile, D. Schriceri, D. pulehellum, D. 
Pierardi, D, mouthforme, D. heterocarpum, D. Farmeri, D, Fal- 
conerl, D. chrysotoxmm, and many others requirme similar treatment, 
must, as their growth is completed, be reduced to a perfectly dry 
condition of fhe roots, but keeping them in the house in which the 
have becn grown until their growths have time to get well ripened, 
a condition apon which their flowering much depends. All such 
plants that are approaching'a state of rest should be piaced, so far 
as possible, at the coolest end of the -house, keeping the warmest end 
for those that have yet some srowth to make. 


Oncidiums and Hpidendrume, alongwith Schomburgkias, 
Trichopilias, Aygopetalums, Cymbidiums, Bolleas, Bragsias, Barke- 
vias, ad others waiting a like temperature, require close watching, 
especially by becinuers, in their cultivation, so as to withhold water 
at the right time from the plants as they complete their growth, 
More observation 12 necessary as regards this matter at this time of 
the year than at any other by reason of the need for yet keeping u 
a moilcrately brisk temperature for the many plants that will stil 
not have finished growing. 


Bast Indian tiouse,—Those species of Dendrobtums usually 
grown in a high temperature, ag the different forms of D, macrophyl- 
Juin, D. fonbriatum, 2D, Guiiithtanum, and D. eliryaotis, with Cait 
leya superba and other Orchids that form pseudo bulbs and re- 
quire a temperature such as the East Indian house, must have water 
withheld as they fish their growth. The greater portion of the 
occupants of this warmest department, comprising most of the 
apectes of Aertles, Saccolabinms, Vandas, Phalauopsis, Limatedes 
rosea, Sarcauthus, Galeandyas, eee and Augreenma, will 
not yet have their growth completed, and should be treated to a 
sufficiently high temperature to keep them growing freely, but by no 
means errin keeping them too hot, especially in the nights now fast 
lengthening ; better be content with slower and less growth than to 
_over-stimulate the plants Ly too much heat. Keep all according to 
the respective requivements of each sutficiently supplied with mois- 
ture at the roota, but reduce the atmospherte moisture proportion. 
ately with the diminished sunlight. In respect to this latter, moisture 
in the atmosphere, those amougst Orchid growers who have through 
this exceptionally sunless summer proportionately restricted the 
amount they have used all on through the season, will have their 
plants in a more satisfactory state, with a view to the endurance of 
the foliage anu continued healthy condition, than where the ordimary 
routine has licen followed of a fixerl course of treatment during the 
growing scason, independent of the kind of weather we happen to 


have, 
Cool Grehids. 


Godontogiossums, im like manner, will, as a rule, need 
to be treated in accordance with the state of growth they are 
in. Although plants that do not require nor can bear drying at the 
roots to the extent that many species will, even when their growth 
is finished, still they are better with their roots in a drier condition 
than when active growth is goiug on, Let those that ave in full 
srowth have auflicient root moisture, with enough air to keep the 
atmosphere of the house fresh and sweet; but I should advise the 
ventilators, or other places where air is adnutted, being close on all 
nights when there is a likel:bood ef the robe tite running low, 
as although so much is frequently said about these plants bearing all 
but being frozen, still no possible good can come from subjecting 
them te such treatmentatany time, und moreeapecially whilst growing, 

Masdevallias, Epidendrum vitellinum, E. aurantiacum, E, eru- 
bescens, auch Laeastes and othera ag are srown in the Odontoglos- 
sun house, will in cases most be benefitted by now being kept 
at the warmest end and supplied with root moisture In accordanc 
with their more or less advanced state of growth. 


Shading.—In each of the departments, hot, intermedtate, and 
cool, the shading should now, so far as possible, he dispensed with, 


only running down the blinds when the sun happens to be bright. 
Where the Odontoglossuma are crown in a lean-to bouse with a north 
aapect there will be no further need for auy shade at all. 


Ferns, 


Where separate houses exist for the cultivation of the species of 
Ferns that require more or legs artificial heat to grow them, it often 
happens from the absence of their needing, asin the case of flower. 
ing plants, treatment to ripen and mature their growth, that they 
are kept on growing through a greater portion of the year further 
than is necessary, and also that considerably more heat 1a frequently 
used than is beneficial. The confused masa of over-lengthened fronds 
the plants often make, both under pot culture and when planted out, 
necessitating a irequent reduction in the number grown, and thereby 
diminishing the interest attached to the collection, is frequently as 
much traceableto over-excitement by the uae of more heatthanisrequi- 
site, as it is to another cause which TE have before referred to, that 1s, 
too much reot-space, Another result of over-much warmbh accom- 
panied by a too confined atmosphere is that althongh the fronds, 
whilst in their younger stages have a fresh and luxuriant appearance 
yet through the winter and up te the time of growth in spring taking 
place, they jose colour and become much more unsightly than when 

rown cooler. Ferns more than any plauts we grow should always 
i confined to such conditions in thetr cultivation as are calculated to 
ensure a stout, comparatively short, robust state of the fronds rather 
than undue extension. Not ouly is thia essential for the general 
appearance of the plants irom  clecorative point of view, but also 
for the pus of Intermixing with flowers in the various ways they 
are employed, as growing Ferns in the manner which renders them 
the most curable for cutting is equally worth consideration. Al. 


‘though the strong-growing kinds with large fronds are generally not 


30 much used for entting as the Aciantums, Pteris, and similar 
amiall-crowmg species, yeb there are many of the larger growers 
which have more or lesa elegantly sub-divided frends, that where 
large vases and other aimilar arrangements of cut fowers are needed 
not only give variety, but are better adapted than the small- 
growing species alluded to, With a view to securing these condli- 
tions, I should advise Ferns, where grown in houses by themselves 
principally, being now through the autumn treated to considerably 
more air, accorapanied by a drier state of the atmosphere, as well as 
dispensing with shacing, which will have the effect of dis- 
eouraging further crowth, and will also help to solidify the fronds 
that are already mace, but this is ag far as it ts safe to goin this 
direction, for the nature of Ferns ig such that they will not bear 
the soil m which their roote are placed being allowed to get dry 
without more or less distguring the fronds, a result that ae D+ 
yatiably followed attempts made by some growers of submitting some 


species to the dry state of the soil which they were naturally subject 


to in their native countries, but which tha very different condition of 
their crowth produced under cultivation makes them unable to bear. 
Ferns are admittedly very casy plants to grow, butte have them tn 
the state which admits of ther retaming a fresh handsome look 
through the dormant period, they oced to be treated during the 
summer and antuma in a way that gives the most endurance to the 
fronds. Jt is scarcely necessary to say that the clear manure water 
that has been advised to be given through the growing season to 
those plants that are confined in small pots with little root room, 
should be now altogether discontinued wntil the time for growth 
commencing again comes round, substituting clean water tn its place, 
Tu the case of Ferns, as with other cultivated plante, in addition to the 
vigilance necessary to check the quicker breeding Kinds of insects 
as they make their appearance, such as aphides, it ta well from time 
to time to go over all the occupants of the house to free them from 
any of the more persistent species hke scale, mealy bug, ov thrips; 
ancl if at the same time all uusightly fronds are removed, and the pots 
washed clean, it adds much to their appearance, It is through the 
dormant season now bepinning that insects of all kinds can beat be 

ob under with a view to reducing the labour necessary to keep them 

own, whilst the plants are in active growth, at which time insect 
life is algo most active. 


Filmy Ferns,—These exquisitely beautiful plants were at one 
time considered very diffenlt to cultivate, an wnipression that no 
doubt originated through their failing to thrive when grown in the 
warmth usually applied to the heat-requiring kinds, But -they are 
just ag casy to manage as the generality of other Ferns when treated 
in accordance With their oe and there is no doubt thaé 
many species of Hymenophyllum, such of the Trichomanes ag rent- 
forme, pyxidiferum, and the different varieties of T, radicans, along 
with the charming plume-like fronded Todeas, may be grown by any 
oue who hag an ordinary sreenhouss, or they will even do in «4 cold 
frame, a8 in several parts of the kingdom, north ag well as south, 
numbers of full-sized beantiful specimens were kept successfully 
through the last severe winter without any artificial heat, and no 
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5 rotection beyond a few mats not sufficient ta keep them 

rom hbeimg frozen through both fronds, and a considerable 
portion of the soil which contained their roots. Plants so 
subjected show no further injury from the cold they have heen sub- 
mitted to than a partial disfigurement of their old fronds, and have 
grown freely during the summer, To those who have not had any 
experience in the cultivation of these plants, it is necessary to point 
out that although nearly hardy their nature is such as to render their 
existence impossible where the atmosphere that surrounds them is 
not to a considerable extent saturated with moisture; consequently 
itis useless attempting to prow them in frames along with other planta, 
aa it ia needful to keep them all but closed with a view to avoid the 
drying influence of tle external air. They must always be kept 
moist at the roots, and the bed of coal ashes on which the pots 
during the summer ought to stend, and in winter be plunged, must 
likewise be. kept moist... The light also needs to be much subdued 
by tolerably thick shading when the sun comes at all upon the glass, 
as well as smearing the glasa with thin green eclouring during the 
summer months. If grawnin a greenhouse with other planta they 
should oceupy the most shady position in the house, placed on the 
floor enclosed within an ordinary frame or glass case made for the 

urpose, and also shaded when the weather is such as to require it, 

ingld plants "of Todeas; the hardier Trichomanes, and Hyemne- 
Phyllums, ao very well in rooms where little fire is used, especially 
near windows with a oorthern aspect, ssa matter of course covered 
with bell-glasses, or in glass cases, and keptmoist, So treated, with 
the little attention which they at all times require, they will go on 
increasing in size for many years, and are most interestimg,— 
T, Bales. 

aS Hardy Fruit. 

The harvesting of Apples and Peara now requires daily attention ; 
our rule ia to devote a couple of hours every fine afternoon to such 
work, carefully examining every kind, and gathering only those that 
part readily from the tree, or that the birds or wasps have attacked, 
the latter especially being no mean judges, both of quality and 
maturity; the birds are not such infallible ‘judges, for Tomtits will 
attack all and enndry, if left unmolested, sc-that the buds must 
either be destroyed or the fruif must be netted up, Pears have 
increased tn size marvellously during the last three weeks, and the 
latest ‘kinds are still swelling fast, so no undue haste should be made 
to gather them; indeed most of them will need to he left on the 
trees till there is danger of injury fromfrost. As soon as the fruit is 

athered all trees that have borne heary crops or that seem weak 
rom exhaustion should have the surface soil cleared away from 
about the roots and replaced with fresh compost, consisting of loam, 
with 3 slight proportion of lime scraps, and charcoal intermixed, the 
whole:to be made firm about the reots, and then mulched with good 
stable-yard manure. If such dressings could be given to free-hearing 
frnit trees évery autumn we should have little cause to complain, 
either: of size or quantity of fruit, this at least is our experience, 
for on trees that have beén regularly dressed we have never yet 
failed‘as regards having plenty and fine fruit, and the present 
unfavourable season le no excéption to the rnle. This month ts 
also the best time to root-prune all trees that require a repres- 
sion of growth, in order to make therh more fruittul. oung 
trees that have not been planted more than three years had 
best be lifted entirely; thetr strong roots should be shortened 
back, and any that have been injured by digging them out should be 
cut clean off. The treeg should then be replanted in the same soil. 
Large or older trees may have their roots bared, a trench cut out a 
few feet from the stem, and all the roots met with in the trench 
cleanly cut off, after which refill the trench, ramming the soil as 


firmly sa possible, thus causing a certain amount of resistance to — 


be encountered by the roots, which will conduce to the formation 
éf numerous small branching rootlets that are of much more impor- 
tance than strong non-lateral roots, for any new plantations that 
are to be made, the ground should first be thoroughly draimed, and 
in heavy retentive soils each tree should havea few inches of add:- 
tional draiaze in the form of brickbats, charcoal, and mortar-rub- 
bish. Of course, on gravelly or sandy subsoils such drainage is not 
required, and the trees may be ‘planted [evel with the ground-line, 
but on heavy soils a slight elevation or mound is desirable.: If the 
weather be favourable, and the ground in good working order, the 
end of the present moth is the best time for planting all the following 
kinda of fruits, viz., Apples, Apricots, Peaches, Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, Gooseberries, and Currants, Clear rnuners off old planta- 
tiona of Strawhermes; hghthy pomt over the gurface-soil, and re- 
dreas with good rotten manure, Young plantations should also be 
kept clear of runners, and those that are frurting should be carefally 
protected from heavy rainfalls by means of handlights or frames, 
The plants of Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury that were planted ont 
after forcing are now fruiting as freely as at the proper Strawberry 
season,—W, W.. 


Parks and Open Spaces. ; 


The wet weather hag kept grass in a continually growing condi- 
tion, rendering mowme, and rolling frequently necessary to matntain 
it ma good order, and as it will probably grow rapidly for some hme 
to come, I would advise that although mowing should still be frequent, 
rolling should oniy be done when the surface Is in a comparatively 
dry state and not as hitherta when wet, The grass will be much 
benefited by allowing the sail to become partially dry before rolling, 
as whilst 1t 1a very necessary In summer to assist m retaining 
moisture it would now be injurious in preventing free evaporation, 
more especially on damp and cold soils, Grass seeds should be sown 
at once on bare places, or where the sward is thin and poor, choosing 
dry weather for the work; the quantity sown may be from one to 
two bushels per sere; in the case of bare places the surface should 
be broken wp about an inch deep, adding sail if necessary where the 
grass ig weak ;a dressing of rich sotl will be very beneficial ; after the 
seed 1s sown the surface should be thoroughly bush-harrowed and 
finally rolled, .A dressing of soot, salt, and lime during the month 
will greatly assist in destroying injurious insects and act as a ferti- 
lizer, This work will he ag tiara necessary upon cricket and 
croquet grounds which have been much used during the season. 
Where very large spaces have become bare, turfing is the most 
desirable and expeditious method of dealing with them. The advan- 
tage gained by doing this work at the present time is that should we 
experience a favourable winter the grasa will be stronger and therefore 
resist Wear In a greater degree than if done in the spring; during the 
operation grass plots should also be freed of weeds ag far as possible. 

e month of October is an excellent time to commence the re- 
arrangement of shrubs, a work which becomes periodically necessary 
in consequence of some varieties overgrowing others, over-crowding, 
losses, and other causes, Care and judgment must be exercised 
in order that a natural arrangement may be maintained, mixing the 
various kinds of foliage harmoniously, and having special regard to 
the different heights the shrubs are likely to attain. Shonld we be 
fortunate enough to have fairly dry weather during October and the 
early part of November, the sotl will work very much better than 
later on in the year; nor are we likely to have very hard frosts dur- 
ing that period. Ii ordinary care be exercised not to injure the roots, 
and the shrubs are planted immediately after being taken up, they 
will in ne way suffer from the effects of transplanting. New subjects 
may be added as required at the same time, Advantage of the sea- 
son should also be taken to commence preparations where it is in- 
tended to form new plantations; the sites for these should be 
trenched not less than 3 it. deep, taking care the bottom of each trench 
is well brokenup. By so doing, creat benefit will result to trees and 
shrubs; it asaists drainage, and allows the roota to descend freely, 
Generally, however, the sites for plantations are more or less 
raised by carting soil upon them, in which case deep trenching is 
nunecessary, The surface should always be broken up before placing 
the soil thereon. Where the soil is very poor, manure should be 
trenched in or mixed with the soil; the manure must not be Wuried 
too deeply, 6 in, beneath the surface being quite sutiicient, as it 
should be borne in mind that the benefit is derived from its 
eradual decay, the soluble portions being carried down by rains to 
the root in a condition most suitable for its absorption, whilst it 
maintains the surface in an open and healthy state.—C, Dryyis, 


Hztracts from my Diary.—October i to 
October 7, 

VEGETABLES. —Harthing wp Celery when dry. Tying and stopping 
Cucumbers. ‘Trenching ground and otherwise preparing it for Cab- 
bages, Hoelng amongst Spinach. Cutting fresh Muchioo a: from bed 
spawned on September 3. Trenching borderfor Canlifowers, Plant- 
ing Potatoes in boxes, and placing them in Mushroom honse. Dig- 
ging south border for Lettuces, Manuring and trenching borders 
for spring cropping. 

FRuits,—Thrashing Walnut trees, and laying the uuts in heaps 
to cause them to shell. Locking over Muscat Grapes, and cutting 
out shanked berries. Placing boards under Melons swellmg and 
fertilising their fowera, Sweeping the leaves off Peach trees with 
the view of assisting the wood to ripen, Getting pot Vines out of 
house, and nailing them on a south wall to harden them off before 
starting. Gathering remainder of Pears, viz, Glou Morcean, 
Beurré Rance, Easter Beurré, Bergamotte d’Hsperen, Uvedale’s St. 
Germain, Catillac, Ne Plus Meuris, Napoleon, Eyewood, and Chau- 
montel and Sturmer Pippin Apples. Surfacing and top-cdressing 
pot Vines, Storing Walnuts packed in sawdust away im barrels, 
Looking over Apples and Pearsin fruit room, Pruning first batch 
of Red Currants on border, Thinning superfluous shoots from 
Melons. 

Fiowrers.—Taking Tresine and variegated Pelargoniums into the 
ereenhouse for the winter, He-arrangimg plant houses. Tying 
Stephanotis and Allamandas to roof of stove. Staking Poinsettias, 
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and placing them im stove. Also staking Mienonette. Weedme 
border on which are Stocks and Pyrethrums ‘for spring bedding, 
Moving Primmulas from pits and frames into warmer quarters. Tak- 
ing shading off houses, and stormy it away in sheds when perfectly 
dry. Taking Eucharis amazonica from pits, and placing them in 
atore for flowering, RR. GILBERT, 


ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 
(Concluded from », 250, j 


THe Asparagus Growrr’s CaLinpar, 
J ERUEPY, 


Culture in the Open Ground,—Finish manuring the 
frenches which have not received their proper share earlier in 
the season, and level the mounds. Prepare the ground for 
fresh plantations In the spring, and finish the hoeings and 
diggings in those places where the frenches are to be opened 
at the end of the month. 
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of forced Asparagus if you have not already bseun to do so in 
January. 

Forcing in Heat.—Keep warm those beds intended to 

yield at the end of February and the beginning of March. 
March, 

Open Ground.—Continue planting in dry situations, be- 
sinning only at the end of the month in damp soils, Begin 
to earth up at the end of the month those heads which show 
sigus of appearmg. Earth up in the trenches to a depth of 
2 in. or 3 in. if you have not done 30 1n February. Begin 
cutting the early varieties. 

Frames in the Open Ground.—Take away the frames 
ani stable manure towards the end of March, Empty the 
trenches and fill them with soil. 

Forcing in Heat.,-Towards the end of the month break 


up the beds, the oper-air culture taking the part of foreimg 
in heat, 
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| it, 1,— Bundling Machine. 


Forcing in the Open Ground,—The beds of the first 
season are nearly exhausted by this time; we must therefore 
prepare others, so that we may have Asparagus m January, 
February, and beginning of March. On days when the sun 
shines we must uncover the frames; if the weather is cold 
increase the quantity of stable manure, and, if necessary, put 
some inside the frames. 

Foreing in Heat,—-Make new beds for Asparagus to be 
gathered at the end of January and the beginning of Feb- 
ruary- 

Febyucry, 

Open Ground,—-Besin plantmg in dry situations, and 
open tp trenches In moist ones, so as to expose the soil to the 
action of the air. Manure those soils which have become 
poor with well-rotted stable manure, artificial manure, ashes,. 
composts, &e., and replace the soil dug out before the winter 
sets in, 

Forcing in the Open Ground,—Continue the work of 
the preceding month, and begin gathering the second batch 


April, 

Finish planting and earth up those stools which have been 
left open during the preceding month. Continue to gather, 
hoe and weed the beds and the mounds. Keep a shar p look- 
out for the Crioceris and other insects, Destroy snails and 
slugs, both of which are particularly fond of the young heads 


just at the moment when they show their tips above the sur- 
face of the earth. 


May. 

Continue to gather, hoe and weed the beds and mounds, 
Wage incessant war against the Asparagus beetle and other 
enemies of the plant. In young plantations especially keep a 
sharp look-out for the cockchafer prub. Sticks are placed at the 
foot of the stems of the young plants to which they are tied 
with rush or bast; or else they ave left unearthed, which is 
quicker and easier when Asparagus i 1S TOWN on a lar ee scale. 
If the season is dr ¥; from 2 in. to 3 tn. of soil is placed above 
the stools planted in the spring, so aa to keep them fresh, 
When once they have begun to show any heads above the 
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ground, the stoo's may be covered to the depth of 6 in. with- 
out harming them. 


J UNE, 

Discontinue gathering about the 10th of the month, or 
even earlier. We must cease gathering in those planta- 
tions which show signs of weakness, as well as those in 
which very early varieties have been planted, according to 
the season. A falling off in the thickness and length of the 
heads is a sure sign that the plantation wants repose. Con- 
tinue to hoe. Let the young shoots be attached to traiming 
sticks, as directed in the preceding months. A sharp eye 
must be kept on the enemies of the Asparagus grower, the 
mole, the Asparagus beetle, and the cockchafer grub. 

Jialy. 

This is the period at which the Asparagus beetle lays its 
second batch of eggs This insect must therefore be well 
looked after, whether in the -eetle or larves stage, or in 







Fix. 2.—Tring Machine. 


the egg. War must also still be waged on the white worm. 
Hoe and weed where necessary. Young plantations in 
gardens in very light and dry soil must be watered, if the 
weather is very dry and hat, at least every fortnight, if possible. 
Young shoots should be tied to training sticks. 


A wagust. 


Insects and other pests must be hunted down. The trenches 
and mounds must be hoed and weeded if necessary, and the 
taller shoots of the plants supported by sticks, so that the 
wind may not break them down. This is only necessary in 
situations which are exposed to high winds; in sheltered 
positions it is mmecessary. 

Septenber, 

The work to be done during this month is very smail. 
When Asparagus is planted in vineyards the work is limited 
to tying the long overgrown shoots to training sticks to keep 
the wind from blowing them down, or to prevent them from 
keeping the sun and ai irom the Grapes, and so prevent- 
ingthem irom ripening. Weeding and hoeing operations 
are carried on if necessary weather permitting. At this 
period of the year the young plantations are usually free from 


brought within reach of the reots. 
during the first fifteen days of this month in dry Jands. In 
the south of France we may plant during the whole of the 


the attacks of their usuel enemies. At the beginning of the 
month, however, a sharp lcok-out should be kept for any 
atrageling beetles or white worms. 


Oetaber. 


In light and dry situations we may begin planting, but only 
in warm localities. In the north and centre of France, and 
a fortiort throughout the whele of England, 1 is better to 
wait for the spring. We should also towards the close of the 
month cut down the old heads and begin to unearth, dressing 
heavily with well-rotted stable manure, artificial manure, oil 
cake, wood ashes, compost, &c. Damp soilz are drained if they 
are intended for spring planting. Mixed mould, manures, 
and composts should be prepared for use in the coming 
spring, and a good supply of young plants should he secured 
beforehand. 

Navember. 
We now begin to force Asparagus in the open ground and in 
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heat. The stems of the plants above ground are cut down to 


the height of 12 in., and then tied up in bundles for burning. 
The mounds are dug up and lowered, so that manure may be 
Ve continue planting 


winter. Unearthing is also continued, as well as manuring. 


The ground may also be prepared for the spring plantations. 
Borders and mounds and trenches are prepared for forcing. 


Decamber, 
The work indicated in the month of November is con- 


tinued, and unearthing and manuring are discontinued. Com- 
posts and manures are prepared for spring plantations and 
good plants are secured, if that has not been done already. 
Fresh manure should be added to those beds in the open 


ground where forced Asparagus is being grown, if the weather 
is excessively cold. Hotbeds are examined and, where neces- 
sary, fresh ones are made. 


M. Parent’s Buxpiurna Macnixe — 


The operation of packing the gathered heads into bundles 
has already been deseribed as it 1s performed in the ordinary 
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bundling machine ; but AL Parent has invented a bundling 
table wlich is in every way superior. It consists of a table 
provided with rising edges like a gardener’s potting table. In 
the middle of it, as shown-in the fignre, a hollow has been 
cut to allow the packer to reach overhis work. The gathered 
Asparagus is arrangect on the table. In front of the work- 
man is a semi-circular upright piece, as in the ordinary pack- 
ing table. This shde is movable backwards and forvarda, 
according to the length of the heads. At the further end of 
the table there is an upright frame, firmly fixed to it. In 
this frame is a shde with a backwards and forwards motion, 
and provided with a series of circular holes of different 
diameters, intended to receive the tips of the heads of the 
Asparagus and regulate the size of the bundles, These holes 
ate cut into the slide but not through it, and have a depth of 
lin. or if in. In the upper part of the circumference a 


hole js ent so as to allow the last heads of the Asparagus 
If we want large bundies 


io enter without any damage, 





of Asparagus, we slide the frame backwards or forwards until 
the hole required is exactly opposite the semi-cireular upright 
piece. The bar of the circular mould is marked with a line, 
a corresponding line being made in the upright fixed piece, 
so that the particular mould desired may be quickly brought 
into the proper position. The tying machine is also an inge 
niousa contrivance, and is shown separately in figure 2. It 
consists of two handles, provided with rackwork at the base, 
and connected together by a leather strap. This table is so 
simple that if may be worked by a woman or child. The 
woman or child seizes the heads of Asparagus and arranges 
them in such a manner that the largest are outside, and lays 
them on the semi-ctreular upright piece with their heads in 
the mould, The mould being full, the strap attached to the 
left-hand handle is passed round the bundle and attached to 
the right-hand bandle. By pressing hghtly on the strap by 
means of the handles, the bundle is held tightly, the handles 
being kept in their places by the rackwork, A couple of 
strings are then passed round the bundle and tied firmly, the 
strap is released, and the bundle is fit for market. 


Pinching off the Tips of the Shoots of Asparacus. 
—This operation isimtended to do away with the necessity for 
supporting the young Asparagus shoots with the training 
sticks used to prevent them from being broken or blown down 
by the wind, and, according to M. Parent, to give greater. 
strength to the stool. It is performed three weeks after 
gathering, the tips of the shoots being cut off by. the aid of 
the sécateur, This cutting should be made between the 
twentieth and twenty-fifth branch im the case of female stools, 
and between the twenty-fifth and thirtieth branch for male 
stools, which are generally much the stronger of the two. 

An attentive perusal of previous notes on the use of 
the plough will show the Asparacus grower that by following 
M. Parent’s directions implicitly, he will save time in hoeing 
and digging, in planting, in earthing wp, which can be done 
at the rate of 14 acre aday, in unearthing, which is performed 
with equal rapidity, in gathering, in packing, and in domg 
away with training sticks, The intervals and part of the 


| 
Fig. §.—Asparagua Plough. 


pathways being under cultivation, the erops grown on them, 
almost pay the rent of the land. The art of growing Aspa- 
ragus still requires to be greatly improved, but it has made 
great progress during the last few years. By the plough sys- 
tem the Asparagus produced is not so fine as that grown other- 
wise, but it nevertheless yields excellent results and leaves 2 
good profit to the preducer. Goprrroy-LEsarr, 


THH LATE INTERNATIONAL POTATO SHOW. 


From the following list of Potatoesexhibited at the Crystal Palace on - 
September 17 and 28, it will be seen that no fewer than 2101 dishes 
were staged as cempared with 1539 dishes last year, and L744in 1876. 
Of thia total there were 1541 cishes of English and 560 of American. 

varieties as compared with 1076 dishes of HnglHsh and 668 dishes of 
American sorts in 1876, and 1039 dishes of Encligh and 500 dishes of 
American varieties in L878. These figures are interesting, as they 
demonstrate pretty clearly that the Potatoes of American origin are 
less popular for exhibition purposes than they were two or three * 
years aco. The number of varieties exhibited were 152, as com- 
pared with 204 in 1876 and 168 in 1878, and of those 20 were of 
American origin, or 5 leas than in 1876, and 8 less than last year. 
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Tn point of numbers International Kidney is at the head of the list, 
for no fewer than 108 dishes of it were staged, or an imcrease of 42 
dishes on the number of this variety shown last year, and surpassing 
by four the number of dishes of Snowflake exhibited In 1876, when 
that variety was at the zenith of ita popularity. Next on the list ia 
Magnum Bonum with 96 dishes, or an advance of 34 upon the number 
sme last year, thas showing that this famous variety 18 held in 
high esteem by cultivators for exhibition, 

Potatoes simply for home consumption. 
third, was represented hy 69 dishes or four less than last year. 4 
dishes each were staged of Grampian and Porter's Hxceisior aa com- 


pared with 59 and 40 respectively 
case of 5 dishes, and an increase of 14 in the other. 


aa well as those who grow 


SnowHake, which sfands 


last year, or a decrease m the one 
Schoolmaater 


and Early Vermont were the only other varieties of which more than 
50 dishes were staged, the actual numbers being 58 and 54 respec- 
tively, or a decrease of 12 dishes in the case of Schoolmaster, and an 
increase of 48 in the case of Early Vermont. 
the Lapstone race, which have hitherto figured prominently at the 
International Shows, were but sparingly represented, as a glance af 
the following list will show :— 


ENGLISH $Y ARIETIES. 








The varieties forming 


No. af No. of No. of 
Name. Trishes. Name. Dishes. Name. Thishes. 
Advance WE. : | Fielder’s Surprise hi Racehorse, WE. .. 4 
Aahtop Wluke, W,E. 14|Golden Fagic, CR... 12 | Rector of Woodstock, 
Avalanche, W.K.  .... &| Garibaldi, ¢.E. . LT] WR. se eae 
Beauty of ont 191 Gloucestershire Kid- | Red Emperor, O.R... 39 
Beckenham Beauty.. J4| oey, WE. .. .. «| Bed Fluke, T.E. 1. 8 
Bountiful, OE. .. &| Gloucester Hed | Red Skin Flowrhall, 
Barton's Perfection, Harbinger, W.R. .. 8 a Se say 8 
GE... 93 |Henderson's Frolife 6 | Radsteck Beauty,C.R. a7 
Benton's Early 4| Heather Belle 11 | Kobinson’s Kiduey.. 1 
Black Prince .. &j/Iee Cream .. .. 9 |Raval Ashleaf, WK. & 
Birmingham Frize- Isleof Thanet Kidney 4 |Seotech Blue, CR... a3 
' taker, WK. .. | International Kidney Scargles's Glory, C.R. Gi 
Blanchard, CR. .. 34] Wh. ae .. 108 |Seamles's Surprise .. 4 
Beaconsfield Kidney 4 | Jackson's Kidney, Salmon Kidner, OE. 17 
Bedfont Prolific, W.R. 12) W.E... . .. #8 |Schoolmagter, WR. 58 
Relvian Kidney, W.K. $1 Johusten’s Downshire, Sextus .- we wise” ce 
Berkshire Kidney, | King’s Own .. .. 9 | Striped Glorr.. . 4 
WE. fis - 8, ,King of Potatoes, Scotch Champicn, 
Erttannia .. 21 WE. Ss .. 1f WR. os .- a8 
Carrington's Nonsuch 9 | King of Flukes, W.K. 6 | Sultan .. eo a 
Coldstream, W.R. ., §|Lady Gerdon, W.R. 3 }Sufton’s Seedling 11 
Corent Garden FPer- Lady Webster, W.R. 11 | The Queen, W,E. 17 
fection, W.E. .. 32 Lady Paget, WIR. -. 7 | The Coontess.. gee, 
Crimson Wainut Leaf, Lye's Favourite, W.R. 12 | Veitch's Improved 
cE... es .. | Dapstone, WE, 4 Ashleaf, W.B. 2. 18 
Cosmopolitan, W.R. 4£|/Model, WK... .. 17 | ¥icar of Laleham, 
Criterion, W.R. . > | MacKinlay's Pride .. 7 C.R. .. i seg a 
Dalmahoy, WLR. .. | Mona's Pride, W.K.., 13 | Victoria, W.E. ve. Lae 
Dares’ Llatechless, Magni Bonu. White Bmperor, WR. 9 
WE. . +a 8] WOE, oe .. 96 | Womerleighton's 
Duke of Edinburgh §|Marquis of Lorne, . Seedling... cea: pte 
Dux... i . a2|. GR. as .. &; Walkers Regent, 
Early Bird, W.E. .. 9|MealBall .. 2° | WE Hoos aa . &§ 
Early Market, WR. 9 Myatt’s Prolific Ash- Webb's Surprise, W.R. =F 
Early Handsworth, | leaf, WE... .. 13 | Wonderful Red Hid- 
Wik... - 12: Norfolk Giant, WR. 9 ney, &.E. _. . 1G 
Barly Prolific. 6. Guawarcds, WR. : & | Waterloo Kilaey, 
Early King, ¥¥F.E. oo Old Ashleaf, W.E. .. 7 WE. a ee 
Eatly Purple .. 3 Orster Kidney, W.E. 1 | Woodstock Kidney, 
Early Scamton .. | Porter's Excelsiar, WE. es ws a 
Early Hmperer, CE. 12] W.R. i . &t !] Walnut Leaf, WE... 15 
Farly Hammersmith Prince Arthar, W.E. 18 j White Rerent, WR. 4 
WHE... on .. 6§)Prinsess of Wales, White Seatch Rose .. 3 
Hdveacott Seadling WE, us . 8 | White Wonder . & 
Wo. a .. 12/Purtie, WLR... .. 4 |Wheeler’s Bafeguari 4 
Fox’almprovad, WR. 8: Furple Ashlenf, CE, & | Wootstock Round, 
Fenn's Seedling . #|Premier, W.E. i. WR... ae an 
Fiftie’y Aune .. T: Pride of Dunster .. 4 | York Regent, WR... 18 
Fluke, WE... 11! Robson's Proliilc, Yorkshire Hero, WE. § 
Grampian, C.R. 54| WOE. a8 .. 9 + Dishes not named 3 
AMERICAN VARIETIES, 
Ng. of No. of No. of 
Wame. Dishes. | Name. Dishes. Mame. Dishes. 
Alpha, WR. . 4 § Centennial .. .. 13 | Manhatiah, C.E. v 
Burbauk Seedling G Climax, WE... . 18) Oneida, C.F. -- q 
BKeanty of Hebron, [Compton’s Surprise, Peach Slow, 2.B. Et 
CH... es a | €.E. .. ue Paracon, W.E. f) 
Brownell’s Beauty, | Early Goodrien, W.R. 9 4 Pride of Oatario T 
CR... -» a2 Ié, Hariy Rose, C.K... 387] Ruby, Ck. . 14 
Browzell’s Superior, | Early Vermont, C.K. 64 | Shelburu be G 
GR... ow. 0 Ud Barly Gem, CE... 4 / Snowtlake, WE. 6g 
Brasee's Prolitie, WR. 13 King of the Barlies, Trophy. . 46 
eee Poerieas, sie oe A . FF] Teiamph a av 
OW OR. oe a, aie Rese, C.K, Washinton, C. 
Carters Breadtruit, ce SHON : 
WR. -. oo 
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Potato Magnum Bonum.—This Potato with me has heen 


very free from disease, 


From 28 lb, of seed I dug 8 pecks of good- 


sized Potatoes, amongst which I found only three diseased tubers, 
‘The baulm of this Potato was the last to become affected by the 
‘disease. J. T., Adwation, 


DISEASE PROOF POTATOES, 


Tus subject has recently been revived, and we are recommended to 
ow the variety called Magnum Bonum, which is declared to he 
disease proof, A writer in the Standard says that ‘‘cur onty remedy 
against disease is to return to natural propagation by crossing the 
best and strongest growing varieties.” The same authority also adds 
that this system has already brought us one disease resisting Potato, 
and Mr. Shirley Hibberd writes to the same paper to explain that 
this Potato is Magnum Bonum. I do not know the history of that 
variety, but there can be no doubt, I think, that up to the present 
time it has escaped disease; that, however, is no proof that it ig 
disease resisting. Its immunity from disease is due, limagine, to ita 
lateness, in which respect it may be compared to the Red-skinned 
Flourball, which is also disease resisting in the same way, but it 13 
not auch a good Potato as Magnum Bonum. I think it is gene- 
rally eictea by both practical men and theorists that all kinds of 
Potato escape the disease till they approach the ripening period. Aa 
zoon as they have done growing and begin to ripen tlen disease 
makes its appearance. This is exemplified every year In 
every plot of Potatoes where two or three varieties are 
crown, aud it is alao clearly exemplified tm the same sorts 
in different localities, When they are late the disease ia late m 
attacking them, and vice versa. For example, im our yery late 
locality the Dalmahoy escaped disease this season up to the middle 
of the preceding month (Sept.), while in earlier places it has been 
completely destroyed sometime ago, and since the date just quoted 
it has gone quite bad with us also. JI have carefully noticed the 
vogvess of the disease among our Potatoes here since it began, and 
find it just to follow the varieties according to their earliness. It 
began with Moua’s Pride, and took the following varietics in rapid 
succession aud in the order named, viz:—Common Asbleaf, Rivers’ 
Royal Ashleaf, Porter's Excelsior, Schoclmaster, Dalmahoy, the 
Grampian, and York Regent. The two last are the least alfected 
yet, and Champion and Alagnum Bonum are still quite free from 
disease, but far from ripe, the leaves and stems being still as green 
asa Leek, Magnum Bonum haa justreached the turning stage when 
the skin begins to harden. [Part of fhe crop we shall leave in the 
ground, and if October is mild, and it passes throngh that month 
without becoming affected, it will deserve the name of *‘ disease 
proof,” so far as this district is concerned, but I donbt it will go the 
way of the others when the critical period of growth has fairly 
turnad. The variety which has produced the greatest proportion of 
sound tubers after lying in the ground for awhile after the baulm 
was ripe is Schoolmaster. The best croppers this season with us are 
York Regent and Magnum Bonum, but the last would require tarice 
as much room as the first to do it justice, Champion is quite a dis- 
appointment as regards crop. oo W, 


DEPTH AND FIRAINESS IN SOIL ESSENTIAL. 


THE adaptability of the earth’s surface for the production of the 
many forms of vegetable life must vary according to the depth and 
character of its permeable crust. Nature, in her cropping arrange- 
Inents, notes this fact, and always plaots the crop that is most suit- 
able for the time being; but all things are progressive, and the first 
crop is only a preparation for the next; for as the character of the 
soil changes, 86 alao do the plants it bears. Lock at the crumbhung 
ruin ! first comes the grey lichen, aud spreads itself over the face of 
the stones, gradually eating into their surface; then, as damp and 
frost, and the other forces Nature brings to bear upon all things in 
order to provide food for the myriads of mouths waiting to spring in- 
to active life, have performed theiy mission, other plants of larger 
development estabhah themselres, and the work of destraction and 
decay goes rapidly on. In the case of the drained swamp or marsh, 
the forces of Nature, aided by man, are working to the same eifect, 
but in an opposite direction, In this case the strong-rocted semi- 
aquatic plants first appear, perform their work of assisting in the 
draining and a#tration of the land, then disappear, and are suceeded 
by others of fibrous reot growth, aud fmer but move nonrishtug ler- 
base. So itis everywhere; when Nature is left to herself, the fit- 
test only survire. In our cultural operations there is also a certain 
fitness of things that should never be ignored or lost sight of. We 
should imitate vature so far as to select the right plant for the posi- 
tion, or else fit the position for the plant; and both of these questions 
are worthy of much careful study. Some years ago, in carry Inez out 
some alterations here, I had an opportunity of increasing the depth 
of all our beds in the fower-gardei to something like 3 ft. of good 
soil. ‘The work was heavy, but Iam sure the expense was a good 
investment, as a much better result, with less labour, has heen ob- 
famed since; and what is perhaps of greater importance, we are 
pretty well independant of the seasons. For this year, which 1s an 
admittedly unsatisfactory one, our beds have never been better 
filled ; the greater depth of soil has supplied perfect draimage, and. 
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consequently warmth ; and, although the growth waa slow, yet it 
Was continuous and of a floriferons character. The improvement 
wrotght by deepening the soil is great, and there are collateral ad- 
vantages connected with it which all who have had much to do with 
the cultivation of land will readily admit. Shallow sotls must be fed 
coutinually, or they loose their power of production ; for we have 
otherwise no hold upon their fertality. The mannvial matters are 
either quickly washed out, or the vegetable matter they contain 1s 
dried like tinder by the fierce heat of the sun. When the soil is 
deep it bas greater power of retaining whatever is given to i. As 
both temperature aud moisture are more equahle, being less influenced 
by external circumstances, and if only a leese friable surface 1s main- 
tained, other cultivating operations are never so urgent, and may be 
—in fact, are best done in winter, which givea plenty of time for con- 
solidation ; and thia latter condition (firmness) is qnite ag essential 
In most soils as depth ; for unless the land is reasonably firm, the 
plant or tree cannot geta good grip of it, so as to produce short- 
jointed growth. Most plants when growing in a bed of losae soil will 
male long soit fhreless roots, and the top srowths always, In some 
degree, corresponds with the progress of the roots. And where the 
latter rushes away in a bed of soft earth, the top is usually as bare 
of branches at the base as the main roofs are of fibres. Thia is a 
matter that shanld be allowed to have somes influence npon the con- 
struction af Vine and other fruit tree borclers. Where these have to 
be made, the most perfect plan would be to adopt a piecemeal system. 
Plants are like most of the lower animals, they have no power of 
self-control when exposed to the temptation of high living; and 
under our artificial system of cultivation of the choicer kinds of fruita, 
success Willin a freat measure depend upon the control the crlii- 
vator keeps over their food supply. Ki. Hoppay, 





THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
ROOT PRUNING. 


At this season of ths year one would Imagine, Judging from the 
many directions given for root praning, that it was an operation of 
datly oreurence, whereas its beneficial effects are by many not only 
doubted, but it is thouglt that positive injury 18 im many cases in- 
flicted on healthy trees throuch its being injudiciously performed. A 
fruit tree may be observed to be making extra vigorous growth, and 
forthwith the inexperienced cultivator having read of the wonderful 
results of root praning, proceeds to cut off a quantity of its roots, 
whether that is necessary er not. Root pruning is certainly useful 
mm some cases, but from my own experience In various soils and 
losalities, Lam ¢onvineed that in nine cases out of ten, if a tree 
cannot be got into a fruitful condition without perpetually Hftme, 
replanting, and root pruning, the sooner it 1s uprooted and thrown 
away the better, J well remember the time when It was considered 
uusafe to manure fruit trees, but now they are proved to repay 
generous treatment equally well as any other kind of tree. In this 
neighbourhood frit culture for market 18 one of our 
largest industries, and a large amount of capital is invested 
In it by men who have followed it as a profession fram boy- 
hood, and who loose no opportunity of putting anythme inte 
practice likely to make their trees more’ prolific and re- 
mnnerative. But root pruning is not practised, and I may gay 
Is unknown, worthless or worn-out trees that are not vigorous 
enough to graft being grubbed up and burned. The secret of the 
Kentish fruit grower's success, in addition to a naturally streng soil, 
lies in enriching it well before planting; audeed, the majority of 
young orchards hereabouta succeed old Hop plantations that have 
been hizhly cultivated and manured for yeara, and the growth 
which the young trees make under such conditions would alarm 
the advocates of root pruning. Ly carefully selecting sorte, how- 
ever, that ido bear crops, the owners, asarule, get well rewarded, 
and if a crop happens to fail it ts not superabondant vigour that 
is blamed. The pruning is varied according to the habit of each 
variety, and as regards the Apple, truly the king of frurts about 
here, very little pruning is done in reference to it aiter the tree com- 
ences to bear, The ordinary mode is not to prune at all the first 
year after planting ; but the following year, and for four or five years 
afterwards, the leading shoots are thinned out and shortened until a 
well-balanced head is formed. After that the trees are looked over 
every alternate year with the view of keeping their centres clear of 
useless spray, but the outer portions ave left quite thick, forming 
regular umbrella-shaped heads, yaried only by the natural growth of 
each particular variety, and as the trees are generally planted in rows 
of distinet sorts, any one may distinguish fhe kinds that are most 
estcemzd by their numbers and habit of growth alone. 

If a tree of any kind does not prove to be fruitful the remedy 
cousista in sawing off the whole of the outer branches when they are 


about the aize of a broom handle and putting two grafts on each. 
Thus a good-sized tree may have fifty or more grafts upon It, and 
owing to comparatively young wood being used they seldom fail; on 
the contrary, they grow vigorously and quickly cover the cut por- 
tion with new wood, leaving no deenying dead wood, ag is 
the case when the trees are headed down low and large limba grafted. 
Tt is astonishing how quickly fine, free-bearing trees are obtained in 
this way, and common strong-growing kinds make the best of stocks 
on which to work better kinds, This donble grafting almost in- 
variably produces fruitful trees, and the more vigoroua they are the 
finer is the fruit. 

I may mention that many of the largest growers have a special 
plot or trial cround for proving new or but little-known sorta, which 
receive liberal rect treatment. I lately saw a quantity of young 
pyTanuds which, the first year after bearing, were carrying excellent 
erops of finely-coloured fruit that looked as if it had passed through 
a favourable summer, so bright and clear was it, The soilin which 
they crew was well cultivated and manured and only lightly cropped 
between the trees, while two and three-year-old trees were generally 
earrying good crops of such fruit as the starving and -root-cutting 
process could never have produced. Myimpression is that irwt trees 
of all kinds ave more frequently induced to become barren and te make 
gross, watery shoota instead of fruitful spurs by starving than by 
over feeding, as if they cannot find soluble food near the surface 
they are sure to root down into the cold subsoil. I have tried mulch- 
lug the roots of Peach and other tender wall trees that had for years 
produced gross, immature wood and no frnit, and without any 
interference with the roots beyond forking up the surface and 
adding a little fresh loam in autumn, and a good mulching of 
pattly decayed manure in the early summer monthe; they have 
goon filled the wails with good bearing wood. I am aware that 
soils and seasons vary greatly, but 1 never yet could see tha 
benefit of taking any kind of tree up to examine its roots, as the 
character of the top-growth will, as a rule, determine that matter. 
If every means is taken to cet healthy, fruitful wood, roots of 2 
similar character are sure to follow, and if well treated they will 
take care of themselves, ‘The orchards here are cultivated and 
enriched the first few yeara, and when laid down with (rasa are 
grazed with sheep. It has been amply proved that if the Grass is 
out and carried away the trees soon deteriorate, but if grazed with 
oil-cake fed sheep they improve and bear heavy crops. If one 
looks at the weight of fruit which in favourable seasons a healthy 
tree will produce, it follows that the soil must soon become ex- 
hausted if means are not taken to replenish it through the appli- 
eation of rich food applied on the surface. I would strongly re- 
commend any one wishing for fruit in abundance to let the roots of 
healthy trees alone, and try mulching and top-dressing, and only 
practice on old or ugeless trees by whoily Uprooung them to make 
room for young ones. AMES GROOM, 

Linton, 


NOTES ON FIGS. 


Negro Largo,-—-Some time ago T was assured by Messrs, Veitch 
& Son, of Chelsea, that the Negro Largo Fig was likely to prove an 
an excellent forcer, like the Brown Turkey ; and, aftera short trial, 
I think I can indorse that opinion. There are great differences in 
Figs in this respect, and it is important to know what sorts force 
freely in the case of plants that have to be forced for two or three 
erops in the year. Some kinds are not worth the place they occupy 
for this purpose. received two small plants of the Negro Largo 
last year early, and thia season I put both plants inte 20-in. pots at 
once, with the object of making big plants of them quickly, and not 
thinking of aecrop. They, however, showed 4 quantity of fruit on the 
last year’s wood, which did notall drop, though the planta had been 
shaken out just before being started, and later on produce a 
better second erop, every irnit of which has come to maturity and 
proved excellent, I consider this good promise ina plant that has 
plenty of root room and is being encouraged to grow strougly at the 
same time, for nothing is more inimieal to fruitfulness in a Fig than 
free root action, The fruif is good-sized and of a purplish black 
eokour, 

Raby Castle,—This is another extraordinarily prolifie variety, 
and produces two or three cropa in close auceession ; fruit moderately 
large, not very high flavoured, but very sweet and agreeable, When 
planted ont im the border, the fruit is much larger, and produced 
more freely than with most kinds under similar treatment. I believe 
there ig ane old plant of this fig at Raby Castle, from which the 
name is derived. In the ‘' Gardeners’ Aasistant,” new edition; this 
Hig 1a described ag synonymous with Wlite Marseilles; but those 
who have acer the two grown together would never confound them. 
The Raby Castle is larger than the Maraeilles, In some cases we 
have seen it as larce ag the largest Brown Turkey ; but it bears such, 
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4 quantity of fruit that, unless thinned, they do not attain to their 
true size, 

_ Peyusota and Grosse Bourgassotte we have alao tried during past 
years, and find both to produce fruit of excellent quality ; but they 
do not anit our purpose sowell as the old Brown Turkey - ree 


Largo. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN, 


Hedge Nuts.—When recently in Kent, 1 examined a large 
nuinber of smali Nuts gathered from the hedgerows, and found that 
three-fourths of them were devoid of kernels; indeed, the inside 
was quite black, although the shell was perfect. 
have been reporting the abundance of small Nuts will find that the 
crop is after all but avery poor one. That the trees should in this 
way produce shells or the woody portion of the fruit without any 
correspouding edible part is singular, and probably entirely confined 
to Nuta, Plums, Peaches, &c., never produce the luscious fleshy 
portions of their fruits, except the kernel is entire, andany deficiency 
there renders dropping of the frnitinevitable. It 1s almost strange 
that the same result does not follow to lard-shelled fraita. The ex- 
perience of the present year will make us chary how im future we re- 
port early in the season upen the Nut crop.—aA. D. 


Grapes Shanking.—In one of our Vineries here we have 
about half-a-dozen bunches badly shanked, and the shoot on which 
each of them is crowing happena to have no leaves or wood beyond 
the bunch; other bunches with plenty of leaves beyond them show 
no stens of shauking, and judging from this, one would be in- 
clined to think that close pinching is one of the causes of shank- 
ing,—CAMBRIAN, 

Autumn Treatment of Raspberries.—Those who wish 
to give their Raspberry canes a fair chance of producing a good 
erop of frnit next year should lose no time now in cutting aawey all 
the old canes which have been bearing tlus season, and ln tying 
the youne ones into the places in which they are fo fruit next 
year. At the same time all small growths that are not wanted 
should be ent away so.aa to let as much air in as possible tio ripen 
the fruiting wood, We adopt the above plan annually and find it 
to answer admirably. We always tie our Raspberry canes with 
smal] Willows, which we find both cheaper and move durabie than 
twine or matting.-—CAaMBRIAN. 

A Word about Apricots.—Sioce 1854 there has been no 
more trying season ior Apricot trees than this, the trees dying while 
in flower and in fruit. I[¢ is peculiar to find Apricots grown 86 
generally as they are in Cleveland; about Great Ayton, and other 
villagea they may he seen on almost every Louse, and without much 
regard to aspect, butin mostcases they have suffered much; indeed, 
In many cases quite killed. In front of the Workhouse at Stokesley 
the Apricots used to be quite a sight, their fruit bringing a retura of 
from #10 to £12 per year ; the trees now, however, seem to be quite 
wrecked. This week I have examined about thirty of them, chicily 
planted against cottages, and I have found them to be all less or more 
In a decaying condition, and in most cases there is the appearance of 
bad grafting. In trees where the union of stock and graft appears 
sound they are clearly in better health. It is to he regretted that so 
little attention is paid by cottagers to planting healthy young trees, 
Tt is assumed by every oue about here that Moorpark is the best 
variety, and mere fragments of trees of It are planted which remain 
for years In an untruitful state. The Royal Apricot is, however, the 
most fruitful and most healthy im Cleveland; this season on young 
trees of the Early Oulhins the fruit ripened well, but it 1s not much 
planted, From a tree of the Royal variety on a cottage in Stokesley, 
planted ina paved yard, I have seen gathered this season over 240 fair- 
sized Apricots, the market value of which was thirty shillings, The tree 
im question was planted five years ago by Mr. Barker for one of his 
workmen, and for three seasons if has produced fair crops. It is 
worthy of note that rider-trained trees are decidedly the best for 
yards or roud-sides im villages.—_Caas. McDonaup, Stokesley. 








The Hail-storm Relief Fund, 18'79,.—The large number 
of applications which have been sent in to the committee for relief 
from the fund—sixty-eight in mimber—is indicative of the creat 
amount of suffering caused by the hail-storm of August #. Many 
of them are pitequa appeals for assistance, if only small in amount, 
to meet pressing necessities, and it is an indisputable fact that a 
large quantity of broken glass remains to be repaired from want of 
means to replace if. The sixty-eight applications for relief repre- 
sent an aggregate amount of stated damages, amounting te £3,600. 
In addition there is, ou the part of some members of the committee, 
knowledge of sufferers who are fwo modest to advance requests for 
assistance, but whose cases will not be overlooked. £806 (the pre- 


I fear those who. 


sent amount of the fund, and from which the working expeuscs 
have to be deducted) is but a small sum comparatively with which 
ta relieve so much pressing necessity, and the committee are now 
making a further appeal for aubscriptions, The sixty-eight appli- 
canta for relief reside in so large a district that it has been found 
necessary to sub-divide tt into four divisions, and an investigation 
sub-committee has been appointed for each of them. Such sub-com- 
mittees are now at work examining statements, overlooking breakages 
aud repairs, and collecting reliable information so that sack applicant 
may have his case fairly set forth. The work is heavy, but it is 
being readily and gladly done by properly qualified practical busi- 
nessa men. Itis important that the fund should be shortly closed 
so that, concurrently with the consideration of the reports of the 
investigation suh-committices, the existing committce can make 
their awards and administer relief, Will alf who are willing to help 
be good enough to contribute the same without delay; The sooner 
the work can be brought ta a close the more welcome will be the re- 
lief to beadiministered toa thosewho are sorely inneed of it.—Hicnann 
Drax, Aanetagh Road, Ealiug, Epwarb Kixe, 14, King St., BleA- 
mond, Co, Hon, Sees, 
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GARDENING IN sOUTH AFRICA. 


Tue following interesting remarks on this subject have been for- 
warded to us by Mr. James O'Brien, of the Pine-apple Nursery, 
Maida Vale, for publication in Tue GaRDey ;— 

*‘Kraggakamma, March, 1$79.—I think you Enow that our ship 
ou her way from London to Algoa Bay called at Cape Town, where 
we stayed three daya; <lurimg that time [ wenton shore and had a 
lock at the town. From its situation, facing the midday sun, it is 
exposed to great heat, and ia immediately hacked up by naked 
mountains ; quite close to it is the much-talked-of Table Mountain, 
Over the top of the mountain hung a beautiful white mist or cloud, 
but nevertheless I had an irresistible longing to go up to see growing 
wild the glorious Disa grandiflora, about which r had heard so much 
af home, Therefore, on the day of my arrival in Table Bay I made 
arrangements with a native cuide to ascend the mountain the next 
day, and accordingly on the Wednesday morning (Feb. 19) we set 
off. When about half way up we halted, and after resting about 
half an howr we madea fresh start, and after about three hours’ 
hard climbing we reached the summit. Although the mountain is 
only about 3600 ft, high, I fornd that [ had much underrated the 
task which I had set myself; but I was intensely gratified on my 
way to find growing wild several species of plants which I had had 
under cultivation at home. If | may venture to name Heaths, Erica 
gracilis was growing by the side of the path for a mile or two, and 
also a scarlet variety. Of Pelargoniums I only saw a very small 
zonal—as smail as Harry Hheover, and with flowers of the querci- 
folium type. Crassula coceimea was very bright and striking, and 
I also noticed a dwarf Agapanthus with very short foliage and 
Hower stems abont 15 m. high, very much resembling a tall-crowin g 
Scilla, such as 3S. cam aula There were not, however, many 
plants in flower, as February is the end of fhe summer here, J 
found several Sedums, a very dwarf Crassula, Santolina erecta, 
Asperula montana, also a plant exactly resembling Leucophyton 
Brown, eveat quantities of Pachyphyton roseum, several Ever- 
lastings (Helichrysums, Xcranthemums, and Aphelexises}, a few 
Ferns, Blechnum Spicant (true), aud Asplenium Belangeri; but 
these were not what I had in view, so I pressed on and found 
myself on the so-called Table. Here a seene of indescribable 
grandeur presented itself, This was the first time I ventured to 
look around for a few minutes; then, continuing on our way, 
we came to what f will call a very rough meadow, the whole surface 
of which was covered with coarse Grass and other plants just cone 
out of flower—not a emall space of pround, but several acres in cx- 
tent, with rock rising up all round it: and wondrous were the ero- 
tesque-looking forms of the rocks. Travelling across this meadow 
for half a mile or so, we came to a small stream 5 in. or 10 in. deep, 
seemingly formed out of the solid rock, Here you may imagine my 
delight, when IT had wiped the mist away from my eyes and beheld 
the wonderful Disa grandiflora in full flower. The Pisas grow just 
In such placcs as one would expect to find the Myosotis sylvatica 
or palustris wild at home, that is, juston the edge of the water, 
which at times overflows them; and the sot! conaists of decomposed 
rock, in which the bulbs are fixed so tightly that to get any quan- 
tity of them one has to use considerable force to get them np, 
Where they grow, too, the air is very cold, so much so that I was 
glad to eu my coat on, and there were several heavy clouds overhead, 
which Kept the atmosphere quite moist, I followed this stream 
about two miles, and fownd flowers here and there the whole dis. 
tance, and when we had gathered as many as we could fairly carry 
in oar hands, I took a few tubers, We then retraced our footsteps, 
gathering as we went along some other plants which quite filled our 
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baskets. Vassing down the west side of the mountain, we cot the 
full bencfit of the afternoon south-west African sun, and by the time 
I reached Cape own f had had quite enovgh of Table Monntain for 
one day, the distance travelled being about 20 miles, I was very fortu- 
nate to ascend the mountain when the Disa was in flower, but, at 
the same time, 1 must say that there are many other plants swell 
worth going a long way to see that blossom early in summer in this 
latitude, Z.¢., Judgme by the numbers of dead stems to be seen 
among the rough Grass. I must not forget to mention that on the 
slopes of another mountain adjacent to Table Mountain, called the 
Lion's Peak, is growing the Witteboom, or Silver Tree, conspicuous 
for the beautiful silky whiteness of its leaves. My guide went over 
nod brought me a branch, and told me that it was much used for 
thureh decoration, 

Next day (Feb. 20) 1 visited the Musenm and Botanic Gardens, 
Cape Town, and here | was introduced to Mr, Johnson, the manager 
of the glasa department in the gardens, I was firet conducted to 
the conservatory, which is Olled with a general collection of stove 
plants, all in rebust health and beauty, proving that a master hand 
was at work amongst them, In the centre transept is a large bed a 
trifle higher than the Moor, In this some plants are planted owt 
and some in large pots, Palms in particular are very good. 
Bat the crowning plant in this part of the house was a haudsome 
young Musa Ensete, which Mr. Johnson told me he planted ten 
months ago, when it had only two leavea, while at the present time 
it has fourteen, each measnring from 18 ft. to 20 ft, in length and 
2ft. 6 in. Inwidth. On the roof were several climbers in fine con- 
dition with the exception of one, which covered part of one side, 
viz., Clerodendron splendens, This was past its best but was 
flowering most profusely, There were also Telfairia pedata, Alla- 
manda Hendersoni, a fine Antigonon leptopus, and the old-fashioned 
yet handsome Combretum purpurewm, Turning from the centre 
transept into the north-west wing there is a general collection of 
young stove or warm house plants, The south-east end or wing of 
this house is filled with an excellent collection of specimen plants, 
amongst which variegated plants were unusually bright, a cireum- 
stance which Mr, Johnson attributed to the extra light enjoyed here. 
I also noticed some good Ferns and a fine collection of established 
Orehids ; some of them had finished their prowth, and others were 
waking auch stout well-formed prowths as I never saw before, And 
here im inv iuorance [ looked round for the heating apparatus, but 
found none; none of the houses here are heaterl, but a certain share 
of suo heat is husbanded, so to apealk, and other matters of detail 
are skilfully managed by shutting out the hot, drying winds, and 
eold winds too, the winds here being very strong and cold at times, 
especially in the evening in autumn. In the show house, amongst 
plants in flower, was Hydrangea Dr. Hoge, a kind of which My. 
fohnson speaks very highly. Leaving the houses’I had a look rovnd 
onteile 3 there f saw good collections of Azaleas, Camellias, Fuchsias, 
and Pelargoninms, and tm irames Gloxiutas, Gesneras, Tydeas, Bou- 
vardias, Poinsettiaa, and) Oydrangesas, which, J was informed, were 
ty be grown largely for decorative purposes, 

Port EHhvabeth is 500 miles from Cape Town, and when we left for 
that port I heard it remarked by more than one that steady perse- 
vering working gardeners were much wanted about Cape Town, 
vegetable growers for market mn particular, a fact which may he 
welcome to some of the stout-hearted young gardeners who are wait- 
Ing in nurseries for places. Lat sorry I did not come here myself 
twenty years age, Crops come up lere much quicker than at home; 
It ig possible, for instance, to get three crops of Potatoes in twelve 
months off the same piece of land. Hadishes sown on March 4 were 
ready to draw on the 20th owt quite in the open garden: Potatoes 
planted in January will he lifted to-morrow (March 31}, and we are 
now busy planting Potatoes which will be ready in July, the depth of 
winter here, but which is never so sharp as to destroy a Heliotrope. 
Let me now enumerate a few plants that I have found growing 
here, some wiki, aome in gardens, First on the list is Plumbago 
capensis in endless profusion, all throueh the bush everywhere: even 
arden fences are formed of 1t, Next comes a green Tradescantia 
with large blue flowers, quite a pesf all over my parden, (Callas 
abound in the ditches, and here and there Mesembryanthemums are 
plentiful ; alao Lobeha speciosa, and another kind which I never 
notice at home, with beautiful dark blue flowers borne on rather 
long stalks. Lithospermum prostratum too grows here, and its 
erowth is quite as hard as well-ripened Rosemary branches, but it 
does not grow more than 3in. or din. high. I also found a dwarf 
Tritoma in flower, and we have the Bonssingaultia baselloides, Alon- 
soa incisifolia, Gazanias, and some thousands of small bushes, about 
i8in. hich, very much resembling Leucophyton Brown. We have 
three plantations of Bananas, and three varieties which, I believe, 
have been planted where they are. Of fowermg plants that have been 
qlanted, Arst on the list sfands Bougainvilleas, three varieties; next 
Oleanders, pink and white, in company with Gardenia, Weigela rosea, 
Syringa, Sweet-scented Verbena, and Poinsettia. 





Stove plants planted out here without protection thrive wonder- 
fully well. Iam going to try Hoya and Stephanctis out-of-doors ; 
alsa Dipladenia, Aloes are not so plentiful here as at Cape Town. 
I have a very fine old plant of the Prickly Pear in my garden. Of 
this J see the farmers make hedges. I may mention that I 
saw oa very fine old plant of Opuntia coccinillifera in the 
EBotame Gardens of Cape Town, with a swarm of cochineal 
insects feeding upon it. I have no Palms, neither have I secn 
one growing wild here, Thavein my Hower garden three splendid 
planta of Enecphalartos planted ont on the lawn, The ™ Bast” here- 
abouts consists of low-growing, stunted, very hard-wooded deciduous 
scrub. There is very little timber here, but what there is ia ver 
valuable, We have one variety in particular called Yellow Wood, 
which is very durable, I find this wood to possess great heating 
power, Judging from the short time it takes to heat water to the 
boiling point, 

As regards my home garden, I must admit that I am favourably, 
situated in a vale with plenty of water; I have I ought to say, 
several natural springs, one of which in particular has never been 
known to fail; and what we grow is simply the same kind of pro- 
duce that we grow at home, both as regards fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables ; the only difference is that everything crows much better 
here than at home, and very much quicker, aud we are not required 
to protect anything from frost. The Melon is grown here im open 
fields; sometimes a spadeful of manure is put in at the time when 
the seed is sown, which is in August. I have just now a fine lot 
of Roses, and our Chrysanthemums are coming inte flower. 

Kraggakamems, Port ielizebeta, J, Hat. 





ANSWERS .TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Artificial Bog.—What is the best way to set to work to make an artificial 
hegin which to grow Bamboo, Gunnera Osmunia, de. in the centre; and towards 
the margi Sarracenia, Cypripedium, Finguicula, Drosera, die. 7? Lhaye a piece of 
ground about half an acre, with a few moderate sized Oak and Chestnut trees, 
anh also afew evergreen shrubs thinly seattered over it. A diteh aiaut 18 in. 
deep ruus akong one side; in this there ts a very small but never failing stream 
of water. The ground ts nearly level with a slight full to the south, tha soil a 
goo but rather stiff loam.--E. G. E. (lost of the hardy sub-squatic plants will 
thrive if planted at the edee of a stream in peaty seil, aud so arranged that their 
roots ein penetrate a constantly sodden soil. To taake a separate bos earden 
the best way will be to cut a ditch at any point of the existing ditch at a sharp 
angle with the direction of the current, so a5 to divert its course a little. The 
Ishand space thus euciosed wi]] make a capital artitieial box if the soil be taken 
out a little lower than the newly formerl ditch, so as to allow a slight fall for the 
water to drain to the main diteh, At the bottom of this bed place a layer of 
rubble, such as clinkers, so that the water may drain through; upon the top of 
this lay the soil, which will be found to keep constantly meist,-aud bog plants 
will delight in it. About 1 ft. or 15 in. of soil will be enough for the large 
growing kinds, and a proportignately thinner layer for thosa of smaller 
arowth.—G,] 


The Silver Lime.—the enclosed leaf anc flowers were plucked from a Lime 
tree in full flower on the Tih inst. The foliage differs entively from that af the 
Lite trees in the neighbourhood (ihe common variety which flowers in July. 
The leaves and flowers, particularly the latter, are larrer. The flowers are move 
acented, and different in colour from the usual ones. The leaves, moreover, are 
yery Hight in colour on the underside, and smooth on the upper surface. Can 
you name the variety? The spevimens enclosed come from the park near E)y 
Catiiedral.GiLBER?T BR, REDGRAVE Stuniayalite, Muswell, Hilt, [Your Lime is 
the beautiful Tilia argentea, a tres much too rare in this country. There is a 
food coloured plate of ttin “ Retchenbach’s Flora Germanica,” ¥I., 4. 324. Ibis. 
anative of 8.15, Hurepe and Asia Minor. —H.] 


French Marifolds —/. ¢—Both the yellow ground, maroon-flaked blooma 
sent, and also the clark self:coloured ones are the best of their kinds iwhich we 
have ever seen. They show in a’stiking manner the food results avisiog from 
careful selection. 


Twin Cucumbers.—i. G ¢.—Thege are not uncommon, but.ib is seldom 


- one sees so fine 4 specimen a8 that whith you have sent, 


' Double-fowered Fuchsia —¢. Fry.—Your seedling named Miss Lizzie 
Vidler is a large and fine flower, very double and striking in colotr, the sepals 
nod tube being bright crimson, and the petals violet shaded purple. 


Auricula.—Mr. Robert Trail’s address used to be Aberledy, W. E., ut he 
has becn dead about tweive years.—!. D. 


Names of Plants.—# D.—1, Probably a species ef Pleurothallis, but toc 
much damaced to name correctly; 2, Epidendrum cochieatum.—-—S. IV. R.—1, 
QCopresma Baueriana varlegata; @ next week. AX. 2.—Phe FProcmbent 
Pearl wort Gagina procumbens}, 1 common native weed, Jt is doubtinl it Any 
gee(smnan aould supply seeds of it—_—A. AF. W. B.—Caleeaolaria chelidonicides. 
——fi,—The Marsh Hypertcum (H. Blodes}——7. # 1f—Enooymus europes. 
—-— F.—Berberidopsis corallina.—-—W_ 5.—1, Hypericum oblongifolium: 3%, Aster 
Amellus; 38, Chironia decugsata.——Deeon,—], Adiantum Capillis-veneris: 2 
Asplentim Huta-miurariq, 








r 


Questions. 


Haating.—How many pipes shoul be used for a brick pit 6 ft. wide te give 
sufficient heat for the moderately carly forcing of Cucumbers and Melong? Iwant to 
work half the length atatime. Also the hest material with which to cover the 
bottom pipest And would the top pipes be the better for being furuished with 
evaporating troughs? Also what distance should they he from the elass?-—-B. 


_ Asparague Dyme from Wet.—I hear of great destruction of Asparagus 
in North Wales owing to the heavy rains that fell in the autwun of 1877. Have 
any of our corresporilents noticed a similar loss in other parts of the cauntry ? 
fas Mr. Godefroy Lebout heard of it in northern Franea or Belgium +#—B. ©, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


EKiosque in the Regent's Park.—it is very doubtful if 
this is an improvement. It is certainly not so from a landscape gar- 
dener’s point of view. Every brick raised on another in a public 
park jaa nuisance in itself, and may also preventimprovements, It 
is a most doubtful innovation ; no matter how well done, it tends ta 
give a tea-garden aspect to a fine public garden, (Granting thatsuch 
things are really necessary, the proper place in which to erect them 
is the outskirts of the park, or even entireiy outside it. Very near 
the structure recently put up there are fwo small gate lodges, with 
eIther or both of which it might have been connected. If thia ex- 
ample is much followed im other parks we must bid farewell te their 

tiet beauty. Such tea-houses and the like might be necessary in 
the middle of Epping Forest, and would be very welcome in the 
dezert, but they are not a necessity in parts of the parks only a few 
minutes’ walk from houses and streets. 


Pictures in Leaves.—On these fine October days one may 
look jn vain in some of our large public gardens and parks for a good 
illustration of the great beauty of tree foliage in autumn, artistic 
attempta to show it being very rare, This is 2 pity, ag there is oo 
elfect of the year more beautiful, even as often shown by a few 
native trees. .The advantages the planter has in selecting trees from 
Various countries, with the habit of dying off in rich or deep colour, 
are so preat that he a easily to charin us, especially in large 

pubhe and other parks where there la plenty of room. But perhaps 
we are asking too much, especially in days when so much thought 
and labour are bestowed on the many edgings of the Little yellow 
Feverfew, which produces such a ridiculous wniformity round the 
staalier plantations in many gardecna, public and private, now. When 
Mr. Elliot found this little variety he probably never imagined bow 
much thought and taste it would save, 


Beloperone oblongata,.—aA flowering spray of this beautiful 
Acanthaceous shrub has been sent to us from Sir George Macleay’s 
garden at Pendell Court, Bletchingly, where it has for some tire 
pare enlivened the steve by its long wreaths of pretty rosy-purple 

owers.” The following note respecting its merita from Mr, Green, 
the gardener at Pendell Court, accompanied the specimen; * Al- 
though thia interesting plant is said to have been introduced from 
Brazil so long ago as the year 1832 it scems az yet but little known, 
and not so much I think as it really deserves, It is a very desirable 
plant and forms a compact bush about 2 ft, high. When planted 
in a xyich border in a warm house it will flower freely for several 
weeks fogether; the flawers are of a rosy-purple colour. It also 
makes a neat pot plant when treated in a similar way to Justicia 
speciosa, 80 well known in gardens.” 


Philydrum glaberrimum.—tThis isa handsome plant now 
in flower in the Temperate House at Kew, The leaves are sword- 
shaped, nearly a yard long, leathery in texture, of erect habit, and 
arranged in a manner similar to that of an Iris, The flowers are 
pure white, small, and wax-like, but very numerous, placed on long, 
branching spikes, which considerably over-top the leaves. I is 
doubtiully considered a native of Polynesia, It derives its specific 
name from the shining surfaces of the leaves, whereas the ouly 
other species of the Order hag the leaves covered in dense woolly 
hairs. Jt forms a handsome greenhouse plant, and one that deserves 
more éxtended knowledge. It is such fine plants as this, and there 
are man 
need to be better known and cultivated, im order to infuse ereater 


interest and tend to relieve the monotonous effect of the ordinary 


types of greenhonse decorative plants. 


Australian Oranges.—aA consignment of these has been 
received by Messrs. Howeroft & Watkins, Covent Garden, from 
Adelaide, which is probably the first importation of the kind in 
quantity that has reached this country. The experiment so far is 
most successful, as the fruits are im excellent condition, 
sist principally of Madeira and Naples Oranges and a smaller quan- 
tity of Palermo Lemons. Various modes of packing have been re- 
sorted to for experiment}; in some cases the fruits were packed in 
sawdust and paper; in others half paper and half sawdust, whilst 
the main bulk was packed in sawdust only; and these were in the best 
condition, On several of the fruits wrapped in paper were specks, 
caused probably by dampness in the paper, 


equally beautiful that flower occasionally at Kew, that — 


Phey con-_ 


Forty-two days only — 
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“elapsed from the time when they were shipped until they reached 


Covent Garden. Market. At this season, when Oranges are retailed 
at high prices, no doubt large shipments from Australia would 
prove remunerative, if similar suecesa could be ensured as bas at- 
tended this experiment. 


Nepenthes villosa.—sSome of the finest examples we have 
met with of this extremely rare and distinct pitcher plant are growing 
in baskets in the stoves in the York Nurseries, We counted as many 
as thirteen fully developed pitchers on some of the specimens, 
varying trom 6 in. to 9 in. long, with a diameter of 2in. to 4 in, 
They are pale green in colonr, covered on the outside with soft 
reddish-brown hairs, which also cover the under surfaces of the 
leathery leaves, The two hairy-edged wings on the outside of the 
pitchers are narrow, but the unfolding ribbed margin round the 
aperture is unusually broad, ‘he lid is oval in shape, and raised 
tigh above the aperture, and in mature pitchers they assume a dee 
erimson hue. It is also known under the names of N. lanata and N. 
Veitchi. 

Gardening in the Parke.—This has been a wretched season 
for ‘sub-tropical plants” in the parks. Perhapsa few more such sea- 
sous may teach the leason that, as regards our public parks, it were 
better to attend more to hardy trees, hardy flowering shrubs, hardy 
florists’ flowers, and the numerous herbaceous plants now in cultiva- 
tion than to spend so much money in the erection of villages of 
costly glasshouses which are devoted to the culture of the tender 
exofics, These, aiter all the troubleand expense they occasion, often 
ae ® miserable aspect, even for the few months they are 
Visi Did. 


Samolus littoralis.—Conspicuons among the bog plants that 
are Llaced along the edge of the hardy aquatic tank at Kew is this 
pretty plant, which is now very attractive. It has clender, trailing 
branches 1 ff. or more in lencth, furnished with small narrow leaves, 
irom the axils of which are produced the rosy-pink blossoms, which 
are round and about 4in. across, Flowering at this season, and 
bearlng a succession of flowers for a considerable period, renders ita 
very desirable plant for growing with other moisture-loving plants 
by the edge of a pond or ditch, or in pots partly submerged. It ica 
member of the Primrose family, and is found abundantly in marshy 
places near the sea in Australia and adjoining islands. It may he 
easily propagated by seeds or by layers, as the tips of the branches 
root freely when in contact with soil, 


Primula capitata.—Of this charming Primrose there appears 
to be several forms in cultivation, differing from each both by the 
size Of flower heads and the intensity of the colour of the flowers, 
(ne of the finest varieties we have seen ig now in Bower on the 
rockery atthe York Nurserics. The pips also are larger than the or- 
dinary varieties, and of the deepest purple colour, which beauti- 
fully contrasts with the white mealy eabeence In wlich the flowers 
are mvested, and the rich green of the foliage. This is certainly 
one of the finest Primroses we have from the Himalayas, and one 
that should be included in every collection. 


The showy Meadow Saffron (Colchicum speclosim),— 
We have received from My. Stevens, examples of an unusually fine 
variety of this beautiful bulbous plant (Plate lexi, Vel. XIV, of 
THE GARDES}, which has for some time presented a gay appearance 
in his garden at Byfleet. The <livisions of the flowers are consider- 
ably longer and more pointed than in the type, and moreover it 
possesses a brighter tinge of colour. It is to be regretted that these 
tne autumn-blooming bulbs are not move frequently planted than they 
are, for they are very welcome at this season when the majority of 
other hardy flowers are past their best, 


A White Watsonia (WV. allbal.—A border skirting a wall 
near the herbaceons ground at Kew is devoted to 2 collection 
of tender bulbous plants, Principally from the Cupe. Amonsst them 
is this beautiful kind which, from its large and pure white blossoms 
is one of the most desirable we hare seen ing flower amongst Leen 
Brom the old and better known W. Meriana it differs by the pare 
white colour of the flowers, which are also much broader in propor- 
tion to the length, and also by the leaves not having such shining 
surfaces. tis the same as we saw at Air. Ware's nursery last year 
but, owing to the unfavourable season, the plants there haye not 
flowered this year, 


Yellow Bands Round Beds land Shrubberies.—ti is 
an odd thing that people donot see how much harm they do theil 
a by putting those yellow bands of Feverfew round shrub" 

eries, &e, Everywhere throughont the land you see a miserahl® 
yellow line of this poor little plant, well enough in itself, but alas 
prostituted toa poor end ; for any beauty or variety that might be 
o your horder = ie ee Heats by these bands. Ibis. if aly” 

lug, more sad than the poor bedding Perills, a ee 
by being over-planted, : ? another plant spoiled 
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The Colchicum Family.—tThe last number of the *' Journal 
of the Linnean Society” is devoted to a synopsis of this family and 
some tribes of the Lily family, by Mr. J. G. Baker, of the Kew 
‘Herbarium. The value of this and similar treatises isaned previously 
by the same author to plant cultivators can searcely be over esti- 
mated, as it gives an account of all the known species and primcipal 
varietics, together with their synonyms, a matter especially useful, as 
there are few genera of cultivated plants ny which so much confusion 
existe in regard to nomenclature as the Colchicum, 


Barly Flowering Chrysanthemums in Finsbury 
Park.—aA good effect 1s made in Finsbury Park by plants of early 
flowering red, white, and yellow Chrysanthemums being dotted 
about in littl mounds on the twf. They occupy a position at the 
foot of an undulated bank-—just such a place, in fact, as would he 
chosen for the more tender Palms and similar plants used during 
summer im the sub-tropical garden. This arrangement suggests 
what might be done in such places by using in a similar manner 
some of the best hardy spring and antumn flowering plants, As 
in the case of the Chrysanthemums in question they might be grown 
in pots and plunged in the turf when commencing to bloom. Some 
of the best of the Michaelmas Daisies, for example, would make 
excellent subjects for this purpose: as would also the Japanese 
Antamones, and some of the hardiest of tuberous-rooted Begonias, 
which naturally flower beat at this season of the year.—s. 


The Dwarf Chionodoxa (C. nana},—In the present number 
oft the ‘Botanical Magazine” this pretty species is well figured. 
Though the name may be new to the majority of cultivators, the 

Plant is by no means a novelty ; indeed, it is one of the oldest intro. 
~luced kinds, and has heen long Enown under the name of Pusch- 
‘kimia scillicides, which, however, is incorrect, The plant to which 
«the latter name was originally applied is now generally known as 
F, libanotica, or P. sicula. lt is stated by Mr, Kaker to be a native 
of the mountaina of Crete, where it is found at an altitude of from 
. .BO00O it. to G00 ft. above sea-level, It is a rare kind in cultivation, 

‘and well worthy of culture. It produces ita pretty lilac-blue 
flowers in May, but they are much inferior in point of size and 
~ brilhancy of colour to the beantitul ©, Lucilis, which was mtro- 
- duced by Mi. Maw from Smyrma about two years ago. 

Bouvaraia Humboldti corymbillora,—tThia ia one of 
the best white flowered plants at present to be found in the London 
flower markets. Itis there aten in the form of neat bushy plants 
“in G-in. pots, thickly furnished down to their bases with deep green 

healthy foliase, each shoot being eurmounted by a beautiful head of 
darge eshowy-white, aweet-scented blossoms, Sach resulta may be 
brought about by plunging the plants out-of-doors all the summer, 
or by turmng out the plants into beds of well-prepared sotl, mumlch- 
ing the suriuee with well-rotted mancvre, and affordmg the plants 
liberal supphes of water both in a pure state and in the form of 
liguid manure during hot weather, Early im September the plants 
are removed to a cool airy frame or house, where those which heve 
bean Ekeptin pots speedily open their blosaoms ; those which -were 
‘planted out, having been duly potted and oe close for a iew daya 
until re-established, fowering a little later, and forming a succession. 
For associating with Chrysanthemums, Salviaa, and similar subjects, 
few plants are equal to this Bouvardia, and few are more easily 
groWwIL-—5. 

Orchids at Chelsea.—tIn the Orchid houses at Messrs. Veiteh 

. & Son’s nursery may now be seen in flower a fine example of the 

.. lovely Lielia elegans Turneri bearing eight flowera from one sheath, 

' The i igseone are large with a brillant amaranth lip, the sepals are 

-aaf a duber hue. DL. devoniensig is another superb kind with smaller 
flowers than the last, but of a colour equally as beautiful. Cattleya 
bicolor and Lodcligesi are fine antumn-blooming kinds and ought to 
be more generally grown, A fine variety of the Khasian Vanda [¥. 
ecarulea) is gay with large racemes of fowera of a pale blue-~a colour 
quite unique among Orchids. Amongst other attractive Kinds are 
Dendrobium formesum, one of the finest of ita section, and the beau- 
tiful Australian D, bigibbum with its variety superbum, which is, 
both in the size and colonr of the blossoms, much superior to the 
+ype. The pretty Lela prestans, a kind much in the way of Cat- 
tleys marginata and Dayana, is also finely in flower, together with 
other noteworthy kinds, 

Ampslopesis Veitchi on the Thames Hmbankment. 
—Tihis is yery effective aa seen growing over the tops of the walls 
along the Thames Embankment. Whilst the common Virginian 
Creeper has in most cases lost its leaves, at least in towns, this ex- 
cellent close-growing variety will retain its cheerful and richly- 
coloured leaves for some weeks yet to come. Wherever bare walls 
in towns need to be covered this hardy climber cannet be too largely 
planted.—s. : 

Blus Cinerarias.—These are most acceptable just now, either 
in the greenhouse, conservatory, or window. Their flowers possess 
& colour which is eapeciaily scarce at this time of year, and if ar- 


rangetl in masses along with some of the newer kinds of zonal Pelar- 
roniums, Chrysanthemims, &e., a ed help.to make a brilliant 
display, even at this comparativel werlaga season, We find abun. 
dance of them in Covent Garden Market, associated with Liliuma, 
Asters, and similar plants, In order to obtain Cinerarias thus early, 
the seed must be sown early in spring, and the plants must be grown 
in amadli pota only.—-C. 

Ivy Hdgings.—Some of the Ivy edgings in London are very 
badly managed. In the picturesque garden or shrubbery the best 
way With an Ivy edging is to let it alone. In the trimly kept garden 
to do so is ruinous.’ If allowed to grow and then cut in several times 
the effeet is very ney. They should never be allowed in thia case to 
grow strongly at all, but -be pepeed closely and regularly to the grownd, 
and neatly and judiciously eut in once a year and pinched afterwards, 

The True Water Melon.—Wa find good examples of this 
Melon in Mr. Garcia’s shop in the Central Avenue, Covent Garden. 
They are round in shape, contain black seeds, and the flesh is very 
juicy and refreshing; very different to the oval-shaped, green and 
yellow Spanish Melons, of which there is now such an abundance in 
the markets. It is unfortunate that the true Water Melon does not 
appear in larger quantities earlier in the summer,—S, 

The Blight of Statues in Dublin,—Dubln is beginning 
to suffer under s plethora of statues ; some of them costly productiona, 
If artistic or otherwise they are of little importance; they occupy 
space in important and crowded parts of the city, and lead to the ex- 
penditure of money which in this case would be better employed in 
the cleansing of what is in various parts the most foul smelling of 
cities, and that of which the death rate is so alarmingly hich. 


The Heasle Pear,—In seasons like the present this is probably 
one of the most profitable of market Fears, for if all other kinda 
fail this is almost sure to bear a large crop. The high aromatic flavour 
of the fruit is its chief recommendation, for its skin ig tough, and 
its flesh, if allowed to become at all aoft, turns mealy. ‘Bushels 
of this Pear have been sold daily for some time past in Covent Garden 
at the rate of 2d, to 3d. per lb.—s. 


The Embankment Trees.—The persistent rains and winds 
of the season have had no bad effect.on the plants along the Embank- 
ment, They seem quite as happy asunder ther own clear summer 
sun, Every second tree ought to be removed this year. Damage 
often begins among trees before they seem to everybody to require 
thinning, ‘he trees removed.should he replanted elsewhere, and 
many places would be the better for such fine specimens, still young 
enough to he removed with safety. 

Brunevigia Josephings.—aA fine specimen of this noble 
South African bulbous plant isin flower at the Pine-apple Nursery, 
Maida Vale, The flower-spike is 14 in, long, bearing a large head of 
flowers (about seventy} of a red colour, each one on a foot-stalk 
about 1 fi., makmg the cluster over 2ft. in width. ‘The plant was 
induced to bloom by being kept withont water for seven months, 
until the flower-spike appeared, and doubtless by following a similar 
course the monster bulba which are m the country could be made to 
flower equally as well, 

The Round-leaved Catchily (Silene rotundifolia}.—This, 
one of the showiest of the North American Silenes, is finely in 
flower on the rockery at Messrs, Backhouse & Sons’ nursery, York. 
It is nearly allied to the Royal Catchily (8. regia) and to the Fire Mink 
(S. virginica}, but the flowers are somewhat infertor in point of size 
to those of the latter spevies. They are, however, of the same bril. 
liant scarlet hue, and the petals haye deeply jagged margins, ao that 
the outline of thablogm is not so -ayimmetrical asin the others, It 
is a native of the shady banks of the Ghio aud in Kentucky. Under 
culture it thrives on a rockery in a partially shaded position, 

Michaelmas Daidaies:—Mr. Stevens sends a collection of 
Michaelmas Daisies from his well-stored garden at Byfleet, amon 
them being «a bright and goad variety called Aster coccinea, whic 
is probably a variety of the New Hngland Aster, There.are some 
very good plants among these Asters, and we hope to figure some of 
them and enumerate the best kinds. There are alao many weedy 
and indistinct species in cultivation, which would be better left in 
their native wilds, 


The Closed Gentian (Gentiana Andrewsi).—Of this singular 
and vare species a fine specimen is now In Hower on the rockwork in 
the Newton Nurseries, Chester, It has thirteen flower-stema, some 
18 in, in height, and is bearing 140 bleoms,—E,. J, 


Hardy Plants from Seed,—lIf the seeds of such hardy 
herbaceous plants as Larkspur, Columbines, Bellflowers, and Pent- 
stemous be sown as soon as they are ripa, we get good plants before 
winter sets in, and many of them, too, will blossom the next summer, 
In fact, the fresher the seed is, the more readily will it cerminate,— 
American Agriculturist. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
GIANT GRASSES. 


Tue Grass family, besides being eminently serviceable to man by 
yielding eo many useful products, is also rich in the possession of 
numerous stately habited plants. In cold climates the majority of 
them are herbaceous and of low stature, while in warmer regions 
they frequently become arborescent, with stems of perennial dura- 
tion, The graceful proportions of many render them highly effective 
elther aa isolated apecimens, or associated with the varied 
foliage of the shrubbery; and few aubjects are more Biitable for 
planting in the vicinity of ornamental water. In gardens having 
glasa structures sufiici- 
ently spacious to accom- 
modate planta of large 
size, several of the tropt- 
cal Grasses might be 
grown with advantage, 
where their slender 
droopiug foltave would 
have a striking effect. 
The hardy perennial 
specica thrive best in a 
light meiat soi, to which 
an occasional mulching 
of leaf-mould or de- 
cayed manure 1s added. 
The annual kinds, tm 
order to obtain a fine 
development of their 
foliage, require to be 
gown early and treated 
similar fotender annuals 
before planting ont. 
The places they are in- 
tended to oceupy during 
the swnmer should be 
previously  pulverised 
and enriched,and during 
the dry season they re- 
quire frequent water- 
ings, but a constantly wet 
condition of the soil 
should be avoided, or 
otherwise the foliage 
becomes sickly, and the 
inflorascence perishes 
before it emerges from 
the sheaths, The pe- 
rennial kinds with 
creeping rhizomes are in- 
creased chicily by di- 
vigion or by offsets, or, 
in the case of the 
branching sorts, by cut- 
tings, The Sugar 
Cane, however, which 
rarely branches, may be 


Any 
MG yay Se 
ropagated from the M 


atent buds aituated at (ng hep = cn 
the jointa of the stem. ee eae 
These that have a ge ‘ige a = 
tufted rootstock are best at F rari iL, 
Increased by seeds, ag Sees dA 
they can seldgm be di- mone 


vided so a3 to leave sui- 
ficient roots fo sustain 
life on the detached 
portion. When it be- 
comes necessary to transplant large clumns of the tufted kinds, such 
a3 Gyneriums and Arundo conspicua, the places where flley are to be 
Planted should first be prepared so that they may be replanted with os 
little delay as possible, and in lifting them great care should be taken 
to keep the main body of the roots intact, Phe most suitable tune for 
transplanting ia between the middle of March and the end of April, 
at which sexson their growth commences and continues until the 
flower heals are developed. After this the plants remain inactive, 
and no-more young foliage is produced uutil the following spring. 
Success rarely attenda thetr removal at any other season, unless the 
aoil be retentive and the greater part of the roots remain uninjured in 
the operation ; but even then, the plant suffers from the check, which 
invariably causes the succeeding crop of flower-heads to be small, 








The Jopancss Enlalia (E. japonice). 


Though ornamental Grasses are frequently recommended as eligible 
water-side plants, several, if planted im such positions, would 
require to be raised on mounds, 30 as to prevent their roots from 
coming in contact with a wet subsoil, which though it might be: 
beneficial to them during summer, would, if combined with severe’. 
frost, prove fatal to them in winter, The flower heads of those. 
intended to dry for winter bouquets or room decoration should be 
gathered just before flowering, as when left until later the spikelets. - 
break off in those kinds that have the florets connected by joints, and. 
in the process of drying they should be kept 1m an erect position, 50 
as to allow their branches ta remain open, and not suspended head 
downwards, as other Hverlastings require to be. The dead 
flower stems showld be removed in the autumn, but the basal 
tuft of leaves should 
in all cases be left 
totil apring; though, 
should if succumb to- 
the severity of the 
winter, It affords pro- 
tection to the crowns. 
The dead portion, bow- 
ever, should he ent 
away previous te the 
young prowth commenc- 
ing, but not too closely 
—the stout bases of the 
leat should remain per- 
manent. Where the 
drainage is food,a eover- 
ing of leaves is all that 
18 Necessary to pro- 
tect the fenderer of 
these that die down 
in wioter: but the 
evergreen saris, when 
not sufficiently hardy to 
Withstand the winter 
Tully exposed, may he 
protected with mats 
fixed over stakega ar- 
ranged In a conical 
fori, 


The numberof Grasses 
at present in cultiva- 
tion which exceed the 
height of 5 ft. is large, 
and among them there 
exists a great diversity: 
in foliage and habit, 
the most desirable of 
which are ineluded in 
the subjoined — selec-. 
tion :— 


The Bulbous- 
rooted Panicum 
(FP. bulboceum}. — The 
Panicums are widely 
distributed in all ex- 
cept the very coldest 
chmates, This species 
if & native of Mexico, 
and attains the height 
of from & ft. to 8 ft, 


aie 
See and has light green, 
: ma at! narrow, arching leaves 
fe - frit upwards of 2 ft, in 


lensth, The flower- 

stalks, which rise well 
above the foliage, bear 

conical branched clusters, wluch are from 12 in. te 15 in. in length. 

The branches have an upward tendency, and the spikelets are of a 

reddish-brown. The bases ef the stems are swollen, a character 

a gives rise to the name. It requires a light and rather dry 

sail, 

Large Panicum (PF. maximum). — This has more slender 
foliage than the preceding, but wocer similar conditiong exceeds it 
In heteht. ‘The leaves are glaucous beneath, and are produced 
very near to the panicles, which have hair-like drooping branches 
pine hght brown spikelets, This is also known as Cuinea 

rags. 

Plaited-leaved Panicum (P. plicatumn), — Though sufi. 
clently hardy to live in the open air during summer, it requires 
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a stove temperature to develop its superb foliage, Under these con- 
citions if attaina the height of from 6 ft. te 7 ft. Its leaves are 
lanceolate, and from 12 in. to 16 in. in length, and about 3 in. broad 
In the widest part, with prominent ribs. The fol'age is covered 
Hiickly with dense slort haira, which causes it to feel soft to the 





Largs ILorse-tooth Maize (ica Maya var. 


“touch. Each leaf is ornamented with a datinct white line down 
the centre, The panicles are slender with spikelets of a greenisl- 
white, 


Deep-velned Panicum (P. nervosum) is a taller-crow- 
ing plant than the preceding, with much longer and narrower leaves, 
of a brighter geen. The plant is quite destitute of bristles, but the 
marging of its leaves are armed with fine teeth. In the young state 
this and the preceding make useful decorative plants. 


Millet Grass (P. mihacenm).—Thbis is a showy annual Grass, 

growing to the height of 5 it to 7 ft., with a stout, branched, hairy 
:sjem. The leaves are of a light green, with wavy margins and re- 

curved points. The panicles, which ave produced both terminally 
and laterally, hare numerous slender pencdulons branches, bearing a 
great weight of roundish spikelets, which are of a very ornamental 
character whew ripe, Liisa native of East India, and requires a well 
drained soil. 

Japaneses Hulalia (E. japonical. —The typical plant, as 
shown in the figure, frequently attains the height of 7 ft., 
anil forms a fine tuft of erect stcins, which are furnished with foliage 
fram the ground to the extremities. The leaves, which are from 3 ft. 
to 4 ft. in length, and rather leas than 1 m. in breadth, ave rigid and 

-channeled with a conspicuous white grove down the centre of each. 

In eolour they are dark green, with a purplish tinge above, and 
slancons green with a few silvery hairs beneath, ‘The ftawer-heads are 
fineerecl, and dark brown when they emerge from the sheaths, but 
-as the numerous hairs around the spikelets expand, they beeame 
grey and feathery. The varicties of thia plant are not so robust as 
‘the type, bat they are neverthcless quite hardy, The atriped form 
has very often in addition to the white Ines, others of a purplish 
tinge, amd has usually very dark purple sheaths, ‘The yellow-barred 
variety, E, zebrina, may prove to be specifically distinct from the 
foregoing, as ifi differs in having a more tufted habit ef growth, and 
hairy leaf sheaths with no tracea of a purple tinge. They may he 
uscd with advantage either os stove or congervatory plants, where 
their variegatign, tron: welg protected, is much more clearly de. 
fined. 


Erect EHErianthus (Hi. strietua),—This is an erect-growing 
plant rising to the height of 6ft. Its leaves are linear, and from 2 ft. 
to ¢ ft. in leneth, with recurved points; they are of a dull purplish: 
green, with a white or sometimes violet mudribs, The stem and leat- 
sheaths are of a dark purple, and the panicle, which are dark brown 
and eblong when first produced, afterwards expand and change to a 
aunanion colour. Itisa native of the Umted States, 


Slender Hrianthus (EF. Ravenne}, — This forms a tuft 
of slender, reddish foliage, above which axise numerons erect 
flower-stalks bearing an inflorescence similar to the Eulalia. The 
lenves, which taper to both extremities, have a whitish, grooved 
midrib, and are clothed with silky haira at the base near the sheaths, 
It requires a warm, light soil, and in favourable situations it reaches 
the height of 6 ft Itis a native of South Europe and North Africa. 


Broad-leaved Gymnothri=x (G. latifolia}.—This is a moat 
luxuriant Grass, forming large tufts of dark green foliage. The 
stems and leaf-sheaths arc of arich purple. The leaves are from 2 ft, 
to 31. In length, and from ] in, to 2 in. in breadth, and droop 
evacefully, The panicles, which are rarely seen in our climate, are 
oe : purplish-browu, with drooping branches. It isa native of La 

ata. 


Perennial Millet (Sorghum halepense},—This is one of the 
most accommodating of hardy Grasses, thriving almost anywhere. 
It grows te the height of 5 ft. or Gft., with erect stems, and copious 
ee green foliage. The leaves, which spread horizontally, have a 
white nudrib, wavy margins, and drooping points. The panicles, 
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Groat Reed Grass (Arunds Donax}. 


which are reddish-brown, are very conspicuous, and rise above the 
foliage. It blooms in October, and is indigenous to South Europe. 

Dawe Corn (Sorghum vulgare).—This annual is one of the 
principal grain plants of Tropical Africa, and grows to the height of 
Sit. to6it, It has a simple, erect stem bearing numerous light 
green, channeled leaves, and a terminal tufted panicle, The grain is 
enclosed in shining brown husks, which give the plant a singular 
appearance, 
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Maize or Indian Corn (Zea Mays).—-Among the annual 
Grasses thia deserves a prominent place, on account of its stately 
habit and robust, wavy foliage. When well grown the stems reach 
the height of 6 ft, or 7 it., and are Grvaaated by a plume of male 
flowers. The forms of this plant are very numerous ; the variegated 
ones aré employed extensively for outdoor decoration, but it varies 
considerably more in the form and colour of ita grain, Our figure 
represents the Large Horse-tooth Maize, so called from a fancied re- 
semblance of its grain to a horse’s tooth. It however bears the 
largest spikes of corn, and attains the greatest dimensions of any of 
the varieties. 

Luxuriant BReana (Reana luxurians),—This, although a 
perennial in the Tro- 
pics, where if ia grown 
as a fodder plant, is 
only of annual dura- 
tion in this country, 
and thrives but in- 
differently when grown 
in the apen air, ¢x- 
cept in very Farourable 
localities, In a stove 
temperature it forms a 
noble object, often at- 
taining the height of 
15 ft. Tte leaves, which 
are usually from 3 ft. to 
4 ft. in length and 2 in. 
in breadth, are hght 
green, Wary, channeled, 
ani recurved. The 
flower-spike, which re- 
sembles that of the fn- as 
dian Corn, is produced ¢ 
in the axils of ali the 
upper leaves. The stig- 
mas protrude beyand the 
sheaths, and resemble 
red, silky tasgels, 


Gigantic Jungie 
Grase (Androscepia 
piganteal, — This 
is a stately Grass, 
common to the islands 
of Polynesia. It forms ra 
a dense tuft of bluish- ee 
eon foliage, Which is 
rom 8 ff. to iO it, 
in height. The leaves 
are from 6 ft. to $ ft, 
in length, exciusive 
of the sheaths, which 
clasp each other at 
the base, and present’ 
a sitnilar arrangement 
to the leaves of an 
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quantity of aerlal roots 
at their point of attach- 
ment, The infleres- 
cence resembles a 
gigantic cluster of Qats 
intermixed with scaly 
leaves. It ia not sufficiently hardy to plant ont-of-doors, Lit ib is 
very attractive under glass, 

Joos Tears (Coix Lachrymaj).—The small, roundish, slate- 
coloured beads, known as Job’s Tears, are the fruits of this plant, 
Jiiaa stout, erect-growing Grass, with light green, grooved, droop- 
ing leaves. from 21%. to 3 ft. in length. The stems often attain to a 
great height; in the variety C. cignntea they sometimes measure 
90 ft, The lesf sheaths and stems are covered with a white, mealy 
powder, If treated ag a tender annual it thrives in the open air in 
eummer. Its flower-head consists of racemes of three to ive spike- 
lets, which hang from the axila of the upper leaves, 

Sugar Cane (Saccharum officimarum)._None of the Saccha- 
rums ara sufficiently hardy to withstand our winters, but those 
enumerated here make fine ornamentsin the open airduring summer. 







Egyptian Sugar Cane (Saccharum egypiiacum. 


The species under notice grows tothe height of from 15 ft. to 18 ft. in 
a stove temperature, Its leaves are arranged alternately on ope 
aides of the stem, agin Arundo Donax, There are several distinct 
forms with variously coloured stems, some of which are of a dark 
purple, while others are distinctly striped. In a young state, 
they are all attractive on account of their graceful arching fohage. 


Batavian Sugar Cane (S, violaceum) isa densely tufted plant 
with purplish or violet foliage, with a conspicuous white groove 
down each leaf. It ig a much dwarfer plant than the preceding, 
seldom exceeding 7 ft. or 8 ft. in height. It thrives best where 


its roots can be immersed to a depth of 4 few inches in the water 
of a stove tank, 


Heyptian Sugar 
Cane (8. egyptia- 
cum}. — This, as will 
be seen from the an- 
nexed cngraving, Is @ 
plant of elegant appear- 
ance, It attains the 
height of Git. or & it, 
at ig of atmilar habit 
to the preceding, but 
its foliage is of a brighter 
green, and more stuf 
and hairy. It with- 
stands the mild winters 
ef Southern Europe, 
but it is toa tender to 
bear the severity of 
our climate; it might, 
however, be en:ployed 
in the open air in 
sainmer and receive the 
protection of a house in 
winter, 

Pampas Grass 
(Gyuerium argéuteum }. 
—.Sereral varieties of 
this well known Grass 
have been introduced 
or raised at home 
which are supenor to 
the typical plant. ‘This 
kind bears male and 
female flowers on sepa- 
rate individuals; of 
the white tarietics the 
female plant is a more 
desirable one than the 
male, as its plume 
is of a moore silky tex- 
ture, and expands after 
drying, Whereas the 
male cluster is more 
atif, and clozes m the 
(vied state. Of the 
pink or carmine varie- 
ties, the male plant ex- 
ceeds the fernale one 1m 
dimensions. The variety 
3. uanumisa tery desir- 
able one, a8 it 1s TaoTe 
compact in habit, 
blooms earlier, and par- 
takes of the character 
of Arundo conspicua, 

Harly-flowering 
Pampas Grass (Gt. 
jubatum). — This is a4 
resently-introduced plant from Chimborazo, and is not quite so hardy 
as @. argenteum. Its panicles are of a creamy-white, and it bleoms 
earty. In habit it is similar to the foregoing, but Its foliage is of a 
brighter green and its sheaths are pubescent. 


White Rosseau (G. saccharcides|.—This produces the finest 
flower-spikes of any known Grass of the herbaceous type, 38 
they frequently measure 6 ft. in length, are somewhat conical 
in outline, and are about 1 ft. in diameter ab the base, con- 
sisting of numerous whorls of grey feathery branches, which have a 
tendency to droop to one side, Jt is a true aquatic, hut quite dit- 
ferent in ¢baracter fram G, argenteum ; instead of iorming a clense 
tuft of leaves at the bage, it partakes of the character of Eulalia 
japonica, and reaches the height of from 12 ft. to 15 ft. Its leaves 
are narrow, deeply grooved and recurved, and have sharp toothed 
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margins, It is a native of the West Indies and Brazil, and for its 
full development it requires a stove temperature, 


Great Reed Grass (Arnundo Donax).—This and the following 
are the most distinct of our tall hardy Grasses; the glaucous hue 
and peculiar arrangement of their leaves, combined with their robust 
character, render them strikingly effective objects, eapecially if 
situated so as to have a background of darker foliage. This species, 
when well grown attains a height of from Sit. tol0it. It rarely 
blooms in this country, owing to its growths being seldom matured. 
ae variegated leaved Iorm is a more delicate plant, and thrives best 
indoors. 


Mediterranean Reed Grass (A. mauritaniea).—This is a 
more slender plant than the forercine, and produces more young 
growth from the base ; 1 has the peculiarity also of becomiug vatie- 
gated when removed from a wet sifuation into dry poor soll, Ita 
panicles are larger than those of the preceding, being as much as 2 ft. 
in length and from § in, to 10 in, in breadth, with spreading branches 
and greenish spikelets. liis a true aquatic Grass, but not quite so 
hardy ag A. Donax. 

New 4ealand Reed Grass (A. conspicua).—This, though 
not quite so hardy aa the Pampas Grass, is more suitable for 
some places on account of its dwarfer growth, It also blooms as early 
.43 August, a character which greatly enhances its value. it requires 
a Well-draimed, rather dry soil, and m this respect, as well as im out- 
ward appearance, it differa from ita congeners. C, 





AMERICAN LILIES, 


We hare, east of the Mississippi, four admitted species of native 
Lilies, three of which are common throughout the Northern States, 
and one southern species, These four are naturally divided into pairs, 
as in two of them, the parts of the flower which commonly pass for 
petals, are narrowed at the base to form a sort of stem, or claw, as 
itis termed botanically. These two are the ‘* Wild OvrangeRed 
Lily,” (Lilium philadelphicum), and the ‘* Southern Red Lily,” (L, 
-Gatesha}, In these the stems are about 2 ft. high, the flowers -are 
. erect, and bell-shaped ; the firat named has two or three on the:stem, 
reddish-crange with dark purple spota on the mnside; the other has-a 
single fower,to the stem, which is almost acarlet, and spotted with 
purple ona yellow ground, The other two have nodding ‘flowers, 
with the parts not narrowed below, but are turned back, ke 
those of the * Turk’s Cap” Lilies of the gardens, Of these taro ‘bhe 
*' Canada,” or “ Wild Yellow Lily,” (i. canadense} is from 2M, o6 
5 it. high, with a few orange-coloured flowers, with brown apota, 
| The ‘* American Turk’s Cap Lily,” (L. superbum), grows 3 ft, go 724, 
-high with a pyramidal cluster of mauy—sometimes 20 fo 40—flomers 
bright orange-red in colour, with many dark purple-spets on the da- 
side. Besides these, there has been deseribed the ‘‘ Carolina Lity,” 
(L. carobmianum), with few and yellow flowers, but otherwise so lise 
the last named, that itig usually regarded as a variety of it, “Gf 
these wild Lilies, the fret two are most generally fonnd in sandy 
ground, while the other two growin rich moist meadows and iow 
cronuds. With the exception of the southern species, they are net 
at all rare, and some, if not all, may be found m most localities. “Lo 
those whe are fond of enltivating fowers, these offer many attrac- 
tions ; the bulbs may be transplanted with great ease, and im the rich 
soil of the garden, where they. have not been forced from necessity 
to struggle acainat a crowd of other plants, they present, a luxuriant 
growth anid an abundance of fowerg, such as is rarely met with in 4 
wild state. Not only do they vary considerably in the number of 
flowers and their size, but they present a marked variety in the 
colour, in the wild state, Our Lilies puzzle botanists. We have stated 
aa tothe last one, named LL. carclinianum, that it was regarded aa 
distinct from the ‘' ‘Purk’s-Cap” (L. superbum) by sone, while ivis, 
by onr best authorities, placed ag a variety of that. But a greater 
difficulty presents itself; planta will occur so evenly between the 
‘* Canada Lily” and the ‘* Turk’s-Cap,” that it is dificult to say to 
which they belong, and some doubt if the two are really distinct, 
and if the main difference isnot afterall one of luxurianee of growth. 
When it comes ta the question of colour, the wild plants show the 
greatest variety. The “* Wild Turk’s-Cap "1s usually deseribed as 
having orange-red flowers ; we have seen them when scarlet, and a 
. tleep scarlet would best describe the colour. We recontly saw in the 
grounds, of Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J., a row of this Lily (Liltuin 
superbum) containing some hundreds in full bloom. These were from 
bulbs dug up in the country round about there, and the variety they 
presented was most interesting. Some plants were not over 2 ft. 
high, while others were nearly 6 it. and in tlie numberof flowers to 
the stem, the size of the individual flowers, and especially in their 
colour and markings, there was sufficient variety to induce some 
hotanists to make many species. While we had seen here and there 
afew bulbs of our native Lihes under cultivation, we never before 


While S. venusta always flowered and looked weil. 


saw them by the hundred, and we were more strongly than before 
impressed with the great beanty of these natives of our meadows and 
begs, and the inducements they offer to lovers of flowers to bring 
them into cultivation. By careful selection, marked- varieties may 
be obtained, and to those who would experiment with seedlings, and 
especially in hybridising, they present a field in which the amateur 
many reap rich results, Upon the western side of the continent there 
are apecies of Lilies resembling ours, and besides these several, auch 
as the Washington and Parry's Liles, quite unlike our eastern kinda, 
and more resembling the exotic species. Among those closely re- 
jated to our eastern Lilies is the Columbian Lily (L, columbianam), 
This, which has been thought to be merely a form of our Wild Yel- 
low Lily (L. canadense), is now regarded by Mr, Sereno Watgon, who 
has given special study to the genus, to be a good species. IJtia the 
common Lily of the northern portions of the Sierra Nevada, aad. is, 
as yeb, but sparingly in cultivation. It grows from 1 fi. to 2 ft. 
high, and has whorls of very distant leaves. Its fowera, from two 
to five in number, sare very small, being only about 14 in, across, 
with the parts turned strongly backwards ; orange yellow freely 
spotted with purple. This is an exceedingly neat and interesting 
dwarf kind, which we hope may scon be in general cultivation.— 
American Agricudturist, 


NEGLECTED HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


Spirse Aruncus,—tThis old-fashioned plant is seldom met 
with now-a-days ; but i waa agreeably surprised to find that a young 
‘lady, who took the first prize for dinner-table designs ata horti- 
‘cultural show in one of the most fashionable towns in the kingdom 
about a dozen-years ago, had made this Spirzea the principal feature 
in-the design, and it was at the time very generally admired, and by 
many supposed to be something new. It is, however, a very old 
plant, but one which is citen pushed aside Into some ebscure hack- 
round, It well deserves being brought forward. It grows about 
io ft. high, and looks weil in the distance as well as on closer mspec- 
ion. 

Spires venusta,—This is also but seldom met with, although 
1b well deserves attention, ad tt is of a beautiful rozy-purple colour, 
aod | have always found it to thrive and do well, while I never 
equld succeed with &. palmata, which I anppose waa intended -to 
‘supersede it, but either the soil or something else did not suit it 
here, 80 I Jost it two or three times, and ceased irying to grow it, 

& is rather 
taller than $8. Aruncus, and in some respects resembles the wild 
eee Sweet, except that the colour, as above stated, is rosy- 
purple, - 

Bpirsees flipendula plena.tThis, I preamme, is atill 
generally cultivated, as itis one of the prottiest plants we have, and 


“ts foliage is also neat and pretty, It is not so tall as the others just 


gamed, being about 18 in, or thereabouts in height, It is a fine plant 


“frem svhich to cut flowers, and one that is, while growing, neat look- 


jng and-ornanental, 


Golden-leaved Spirxaa Ulmaria.—Many yeara ago Ll had 
a variety of the common Meadow Sweet with foliage beautifully 
matked with gold-coloured veins or markings, which it seemed to 
retain year after year with more regularity than many variegated 
plants, and this peculiarity of ita foliage rendered it a fit companion for 
exotic plants, Although it was quite hardy, and used to come uP 
regularly in the common ground, It was also a favourite im pote. 
do not think if is very common as I seldom meet with it else- 
where. 


Phioxs Van Houttei.—This, though perhaps not sco old aa 
some of the plants mentioned above, 1a, nevertheless, not a pliant of 
recent introduction, as | was acquainted with it about 1849, and I 
think it has since received the attention which it deserves, being 
néat in habit and not too tall; in fact, it seldom prows more than 
® ft, high, and the flowers are as correctly striped red and white as 
the choicest Carnation everia when in ita best form, while it is so 
prolific of flower, that I think it must have sprung from Phlox omni- 
flora, which is but seldom met with now-a-days. Its flowers are 
beautiful in bouquets, and altogether itis a plant that well deserves 
cultivation, 


Double Yellow Rockeit.—This, I believe, is not a Rocket at 
all—certainly not a Hesperis; but in olden times if used to be called 
the Yellow Rocket fo distinguish it from the white and purple, beth 
more plentiful fifty years ago than they are now. I¢ seldom prows 
more than 1 ft, high, and, | believe, likes moisture, [tis well worth 
looking aiter, 


White and Yellow Batchelor's Buttons.—These, though 
sometimes met with, are not so plentiful as they ought to be, the 
white especially being very scarce, while both are, or rather were, 
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great favourites with our grandfathers, as were also several other 
plants which I cannot at the present moment call to memory: but I 
am pleaged to see that an inferest in such matters is reviving. 

An OLD GARDENER, 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Anemone japonica Honorine Jobert.—For autumn 
there 1a no more useful plant than this, and all gardens, and green- 
houses too, should contain large stocks of it. Ti planted in arich soil, 
and left undisturbed for twe or three years, it growa into large masses, 
throwing wp hundreds of beautiful white flowers on tall, slender, 
branching stalka, and remains thus with a contmual succession of 
bicom, for a whole month, Tor greenhouse purposes we Keep astock, 
of good-sized plants of itin the reserve garden, potting then when 
the buda are well formed, and then place them in the conservatory or 
eool greenhouse, where they bloom very freely, and are even move 
beautiful than those in the open ground. By a little arrangement 
it is easy to have these Anemones in flower In the conservatory for 
nearly tro months. For those who do not knew this lovely flower, 
I would deacribe it aa being like a very large Wood Anemone, grow- 
ing from 3-ft. fo 4 ff high, and bearmg from a dozen to twenty 
Howers.on each stalk, Asregards purity and beauty it is fit fora 
bride’s bouquet, For dinner-table decoration it 1s also exceedingly 
useful, either im pots or in the shape of cut blooms, The latter laat 
fully a. week, in water if cut when freshly opened. It is perfectly 
hardy, needs no skilinl eultivation, and is cheap. We tried a lony 
lins-of this Anemone planted alternately with Gladiolus brenchley- 
ensis, but the Glaciohis was over before the Anemone was.in its. full 
heanty.—BroekHvRst. 


Mixed Herbaceous EBeds,--There has been no prander 
feature.in the grounda at the Crystal Palace this year than the large 
mixed herbaceous. beds on the lower terrace garden. They are com- 
posed of fine masses of the scarlet Tritoma Dvaria, the showy yel- 
low-flowered double Helianthus, big bunches of Phioxes and Asters, 
and specially the marvellously fine heads of the beautiful magenta- 
coloured Sedum spectabile, which makea such a grand decorative 
piant at this time of the year. Beside these noble mixed masses 
rigid: designs: in Golden-feather and clipped Mentha are tame and 
formal, Of tencer plants, the beds of Dahlias are also most effec- 
tive ; and’ certainly worthy of copying in every large garden are the 
very pleasing combinations in dwarf ornamental shrubs, that are 
beautiful not merely to-day, but permanently so for many years to 
come;—aA. DD, 

Hypericum calycinum under Trees.—The notice im 
THE GARDEN (p. 276) of the Fern glades in Penrhyn Castle 
reminds me-of the manner in which this St, Jobn’s-wort was treated 
in. the same place. some years ago. All the bare places and: what 
would. otherwise have been brown unsightly patches under the 
trees, from the hedges up to tha Castle, were planted with this 
Hypericum, An old name {at least, a local one). for this plant is 
Park Leaves, and certainly in those days, ag seen from. the approach, 
if gave the. park quite a character. No shade seems toa deep for 
this plant:te thrive. under, and, to.say nothing of ita very conspicu- 
ous dsome flowers, its broad masses of ample foliage, growing 
where a.Moss would scarcely exist, render it valuable, even more 
a0 than any for such places, This. plant is also known in the North 
of England ag.the Rose of Sharon, and itis just the plant. adapted 
to make the wilderness. blossom as the Rose.—Tuoatas WILLisMs, 
Ormskirk, 


The Nymphwa alba rosea. (more correctly, it seems, N. 
alba rubra}. figured in our last-volume, has been named N. Caspary 
by M. Camriére, who has.also published a figure ofthe plant im the 
‘Revue Horticole” (1879, p. 230), The plant has had a variety of 
names; thus Prof. Caspary, of Kinigsburg, called it N. alba sphiero- 
carpa rubra, and M. Duchartre, N. sphwrocarpa rubra, Whatever 
name It hears; it ia, as M, Carriére observes, a very fine plant, Ac- 
cording to the account given, it is a variety of N. spherocarpa; a 
plant nearly related to N. alba, but distinguished by its merc 
rounded fruits, the present variety differing in the carmine rose <ol- 
our of ita Interior petals. [is deseribed ag elng vigorous and hardy, 
with large, slightly undulated leaves almost entire at the edga, and 
attached by red petioles ;. the peduncle large, ferrugincus, the buds 
red, the flowers tender rose, often somewhat veined with violet. It 
commences to flowerin June, and continues flowering almost until the 
frosts. It was discovered in a lake near to Tweden, village Kamma, 
near Nerika, im Sweden, in 1856, According to M. Freebel, itis a 
very floriferous plant, coramencing to bloom eight or ten days before 
N.. alba, ts completely hardy, and requires the same culture ag WN. 
alba, He adda that it reproduces itself from seeds, but M. Carriére 
wisely observes that those who wish for a perfectly true stock should 


‘ncreave it by division, reserving the seeds for the production of varie- 
ties, of which some might chance to be deeper in colour than the 
parent, It will be a great acquisition for the embellishment of our 
ornamental waters,—*‘ Florist.” [Of this a coloured figure 1s miven 
in Tae Ganpen, Vol, XV,, p, 516.] 

Chitian Beet.—This has been most effective during the pre- 
sent season, making unusually vigorous growth, and is extremely 
well coloured, varying from creamy yellow to a brilliant red in the 
stalka, When planted as an edging to beds of aub-tropical plants ef 
taller growth, such as Canna, Castor-oil plants, &c., theyare much more 
effective than in a mass, as the leaf-staiks are then seen to advantage, 
being much more highly coloured than the leaves, Being compara- 
tively hardy, they continue to be effective plants after the first shght 
frost has cut down their more tender companions.—J. G. L. 

Japanese Privet (Ligustrum japonicum. )—This makes a most 
useiul shrub for single specimens on Grass or in the shrubbery hor- 
ders, tis now in fine bloom with us, its deep green shining foliage. 
shows its load of pure white flowers to grest advantage. Beyond 
losing some of its leaves 1t withstood the last severe winter withe. 
impunity, and should therefore poe hardy, except im extremely 
unfavourable situations,—J, G. L, 

Acanthuses in the Wild Garden.—I find these hanid-.. 
some foliaged hardy plants quite at home in the “wild” garden, for, 
when once planted they scon extend into large clumps and become 
quite naturalised. For clothing banks, &c., they are admirably - 
adapted, as they prow freely in any kind of aoil, and lnuxuriate im sun- 
shine or shade, so that they adapt themselves to any postition. The 
bold yet gracefully formed foliage being of an evergreen character, 
and cut down only by severe frost, renders them most useful plants 
for giving & cheerful look, when plants of a deciduous character have 
died down.—J. GROOM, 

Erigeron mucronatum.—Thia pretty Composite, which. 
ig alsa known as Vittadenia triloba, has proved itself an excellent 
plant for growing on old walls, It thrives equaliy well as Erinvus 
alpinus, &c. Self-sown seedlings have appeared im several places as 
much as 50 ft. away from the parent plant, Such a continuous 
blooming plant will be very welcome i am sure im such positrons, 
Jamesia americana algo appeared on the back wall of a low cold mit 
as aself-sown seedling, and grew into a vigorous plant, evidently- 
quite at home in the Moss and old mortar between the bricks,—- 
T. SMqrrs, 

The Old Double White BRocket.—‘R. D.” (p. 298) 
oucht to feel proud of his plant, the true old double white Rocket 
—a truly beautiful flower fast becoming extinct, This plant has 
always been pre-eminently a cottage garden flower, and fifteen or 
twenty years ago its cultivation, and consequently its sale, among 
the cottages in many parts about here was enormous, many of them 
paying their rent with it; but 16 disappeared all at once, and L 
knew not where a plant could be obtained. Jt is a very 
ald pliant, having been introduced into England 300 years ago. 
Strange to say the type {Hesperis matronalis) is seldom or never 
met with—I mean in the single state. Whoever may possess thig 
plant and may wish to Increase tt, the secreh hes in not letting 
it flower, As soon as the flower stem is formed, pinch it off; _ 
laterals will spring from the hase, and these, with the heel retained,. 
will make the future plants, What is known as the French or 
Giant variety appears to be a different kind, and the crimson and 
purple sorts are apparently forms of it, though £ believe H. matro- 
nalis is purple. There was at one time a green-flowered variety 
in existence—of course, hke the double white in question, a mon- 
strosity, However, seeing the plant has sported from purple to 
white and double white, it is possible that “R. D.’s” new dowarf 
purple and new crimson may be reversfons.to the type as regards 
edlour. There is also what is known ag the yellow. Rocket, a 
double-flowered form of Barbarea vulgaris, a handsome plant, but 
not 2 Rocket: and what is known as the red Hocket, another 
pretty meat plant, ia Lychnis viscaria, also with double flowers, — 
THos. WrLtlams, Crmebiré, 

schizostylis coccinesa.—This very useful plant should be 
grown in quantity wherever cut flowers or decorative plants are in 
request during the winter months, Itis perfectly hardy, and will 
Hower out-of-doors in a mild antumn, but to obtain the flower in 
its full beanty it should have some protection from inclement weatlier. 
A quantity was planted out here in spring in bunches in well-pre- 
pared soil ; my, are now ready to lift for potting orfurnishing boxes, 
stands, &e. They are very accommodating plants, as they may be 
safely transplanted atany tame. If, when planted close to a wall or 
fence, some temporary protection can be given from severe frosts, a 
good row will yield a large quantity of spikes for cutting purposes, 
As bright colours are so valuable during the dull days and’ not Pro- 
curable from many cotdoor plants at that season, it is eurprigins 
ae this beautiful Ind is not more generally grown.—James Groom, 

2ntOn, _ 
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Aponogeton spathaceum var, jJunceum.—In the note 
(p. 299) on this plant having flowered at Kew, no notice is taken of 
what I consider ia most peculiar feature. The Rowers are borne on 
erect stems, Sin, or so above the water, and as scon as fertilisation 
has taken place, the stems bend over like a shepherd’s erook, so aa to 
place the ftower head below the surface. Something analogous occurs 
with the commoner plant A. distachyon, the flowers of which are 
often thrust up above the water’s surface, but as soon as fertili- 
sation has taken place, the stem sinks altogether, so as to bring the 
Bower-head down to just below the surface. This fairly illustrates 
the fact that all plants possess the power of adapting themselves to 
their peculiar circumstances, A. distachyon, being a deep water plant, 
and so able to accomplish its end in one way, whereas A, spathacenm, 
being a shallow water plant {its point of immersion being about 2in,) 
cannot so act, and so adopts a different course,—T, Smite, Newry, 

The singular twisted appearance was shown fairly well in the 
woodcut ; in the absence of which allusion would have been made to 
it. The peculiar tendency of the flower stalks to submerge after fer- 
tilisation ig by no means a permanent character, as I have had ample 
raeans of observing in the scores of plants that have flowered at Kew. 
J have obtained matured seeds from quite erect stems which showed 
no tendency to turn whatever. The limit of the depth also is by no 
Taeans a fixed one, though I found that a depth of 2 in, was the most 
suitable depth durimg summer, after experimenting with several 
hundred plants, In winter I found that those which were wholly 
submerged kept in the most thriving condition, whilst those in shal- 
low water died down to the suriace, It is found naturally in 
very wet places, growing amongst Grass and other herbage, which no 
doubt protects it very considerably. W, G.] 


Sweet Peas in Pots.—The finest Sweet Peas in pots that 
have yet come under my notice were sown very early in the year in 
S-tn. pots, and, when grown to the size when more space was 
required, they were shifted on Into 13-in, pots, and had atakes ahout 
5 ft. high peed rournl them for support. As soon aa the leading 
shoots pushed outside the stakes the points were nipped out, and it 
was tlis pinching, with the copious supplies of Liquid manure 
applied to them, that induced them to crow se strong and produce 
a thicket of fowers. When Sweet Peas are well cut back during 
summer, several shoots will spring from the point where the one 
shoot was cut from, almost causing the plants to assume a somewhat 
perennial character, anc if well supplied with water, with an occa- 
sional dose of diluted liquid manure, they are less inclined to pro- 
duce seed-pods, and consequently there ia nothing to exhaust them 
or check flowering until the cold autumn nights come, By therobust 
prowth and abundance of flowers they produce this season, it is 
evident that they are moisture-loying subjects, —E. Horpay. 


Campanula pyramidalis Hardy.—I am glad to see 
attention drawn to this fine herbaceous plant (sec p, 298), and I can 
endorse the statement that this noble Campanula is perfectly hardy. 
Ti has been here—in North Yorkshire—in an open border for two 
years, and 1s now flowering profusely, many of the plants being 5 ft. 
in height, The Astilbe rivularis makes a fine baekground for thia 
noble flower, It hasa fine effect when planted in lines, with a cen- 
tral of one white, and blue on each side. Planting deeply injures 
the fleahy roots of this Campanula. I plant it shaltow, and put a 
apadeful of sand over the roots.—Cuas, DonaLp, Stokestey. 


Rosa Regeliana,—a beautiful feature in this Japanese Rose 
which I have not seen alluded to is the change of the leaves in 
autumn to a bright golden hue, a specimen of whichE enclose. Isee 
that the leaves of another Japanese plant (Aralia japonica) are about 
the same colour.—Grorcre F. Wiison, Heatherbank, Weybridge. 
[The leaves sent are indecd very beautifal, and where large bushes 
of this kind are scen they muat be highiy effective, ] 


Browallia siatea in Open Borders.—Although usually 

own ad a pot plant under glass this ia useful for open borders, as 
Blas flowers are comparatively few. I planted out many in an ex- 

osed situation, and although the season has been anything but 
favour Ble for planta of a tender nature, they have grown away 
freely, and continued to produce their pretty blue flowers in abun- 
dance. As itia easily grown and very floriferous, I can recommend 
if either for growing in pots or for borders.—J. Groom, Linton. 


The Alpine Snapdragon (Linaria alpina).—This charming 
little plant has been flowering almost incesaantly for the past three 
months on the rockwork in the Newton Nurseries, Chester, where it 
has been the admiration of all who have seen it. On large rocks, 
where this little gem may be leit to seed year alter year, it would 
form a most pleasing and attractive feature.—K. J. 


Sedum Telephium purpureum.—This Stonecrop has pro- 
duced a fine mass of bloom during the present antumo ; never have 
Iseen the heads finer or the colour richer, Apart from its great 
beauty as a decorative plant, it is specially interesting for the attrac- 





* 


tions the flowers offer to numerous insects, including ganudily-hued 
butterflies, which are doubtless attracted by the pay flowera,— 
A, D, 


Tricyrtis hirta nigra.—A good quality in this plant, which 
if noticed at page 295, is, that it blooms about three weeks aarlier 
than the type, and therefore in time +0 escape frost; if is alec a free 
seeder, Wath us T. hirta proves perfectly hardy, but the blooms are 
annually damaged by frost. It makes a capital orchard honge plant. 
—Gronce F. Winson, Heatherbank, Weybridge. 


Hyacinthus candicans.some very large bulbs of thia 
beautiful Hyacinth have proved themselves to he quite hardy in the 
Newton Nurseries, Chester. They were left out in the open ait 
during the whole of last winter In pots plunged half their depth in 
coalashes. Ou one plant | counted some forty flowers and buds, 
the stem being over 5 ft. in height —E, J, 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


CULTURE OF WINTER GREENS. 


Ix the winter season we rely mainly upon the Cabbage tribe to fur- 
nish our supply of fresh vepetables. (renerally our climate enables 
ia to enjay green vegetables the whole year through, for we seldom 
experience 4 winter severe enough to destroy them, and I have often 
thought that the advantages which we derive in this respect are not 
fuliy appreciated ; and yet we seldom tind that ample provision is 
made in order to secure asupply of such Kinds as Brussel 8 routa and 
Bavoys. ‘This shortcomlag is especially noticeable in small gardens. 
In large establishments special attention is generally devoted to 
this branch of vegetable culture. The culture of winter greena is 
not attended with any great difficulty, success depending chiefly 
on having rich soil well stirred, combined with strict attention to 
cleanliness, and copious watermgs in hot weather, 


Coleworts.—These are very acceptable in tha. winter on 
account of their tenderness and delicate flavour. In severe weather 
they need some alight protection; the best way of affording it 
being to lay them in closely in some sheltered place, covering 
with Bracken or liter of some kind. Sow the seeds the firat week 
in July in drills which have been previously moistened, and-cover 
up till germination takes place, Plant out m rows 18 in, apart, 
and fifteen in the rows; keep them well watered fill fairly estab- 
lished, and dress several times with soot, using the hoge freely 
amongst them. The brown grub is apt to be troublesome, and 
must be watched for and destroyed when seen, Early York and 
Early Imperial are good kinds, Kosette is a smaller well 
flavoured sort, that may be planted rather more closely. 


navoys.—Where a large supply of winter vegetables is required 
the Savoy will be found invaluable; it may either be used when fully 
grown or in the form of Coleworts, in which state it ig more delicate, 
but, of course, not ao economical as when fully developed. Plant 
out in rowa 20 in, apart, and 18 in, from plant to plant; the smallest 
plants put in later and more closely will furnish Coleworts. Rich 
ground and plenty of manure water in hot weather are necessary to 
bring this vegetable to perfection, 


Brussels Sprouts.—This vegetable is citen considered aome- 
what of a luxury. Why this idea prevails itis hard to gay, as ite cul- 
ture ig a3 simple as that of ordinary Cabbage. It certainly requires 
hich culture, under the influence of which it becomes quite as 
profitahle a crop as any, Sprouts may be had the whole winter 
through, The seed should be sown in March and the young planta 

ricked out in a bed of free soil, From this they should 
e transplanted to deep and well-manured ground. The beds should 
be frequently hoed during the season, and an occasional dose of 
manure water will assist them to make vigorous growth, It is 
useless to attempt to grow them on poor, impoverished pround, 
and itia owing to this that many consider them an unprofitable 
crop. 

Borecole or Eale.—This is the most popular of all winter 
Greens, and, on account of its coming to perfection in ordinary 
soil and without any apecial care, is largely grown by cottagers. 
The tops may he cut during the winter, and sprouts will he formed 
the ensuing sprmg. It is a hardy and profitable vegetable, and 
should be grown in every garden, aa in severe winters, when the 
tender kinds of vegetables are checked, it will be a source of supply. 
sow in March, and prick the young plants intoan open bed. Trana- 
plant them into rows 2 fi, apart, and 16 in. between each plant. 
They should be grown in a breezy, sunny situation, as they then 
become stocky and hardy, and form good heads, dG. 

Byfledt, 
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PURPLE BROCCOLL 


Owing ta the better appearance which the white and sulphur- 
coloured Broccoli present at table, the purple sorta have never 
been so popular ag they deserve to be, for, aa regards flavour, nene 
of thei are second te the white varieties, whilst the Early Purple 
Cape and the Late Dwarf Purple (of which the annexed is an illus- 
tration) are of the finest flavour and very hardy. The Harly Purple 
Cape is one of the beatof all the kinds of autumn Broccoli, aatt pever 
fails to become fit for use at the right time. A sowing made the tirat 
week in May ensures a supply of fine heads from the middle of Sep- 
tember, and, if another sowing were made at the end of the rnonth, 
the supply would be continued into November. The Mottled Purple 
Cape is another excellent variety, and a good mid-season kind ; in 
colour it occasionally varies fram preenish-purple to bright pink, 
and ia, aa ifs name implies, occasionally mottled. Itshould be sown 
about the last week in May, and will then be fit for use during the 
latter part of November and December, The Late Dwarf Purple 
ig In every respect excellent, It grows from 12 in. to 151n. high, 
its leaves are dark green, short, deeply indented, and toothed, 
The heads, which are small and compact, are in colour the deepest 
purple, and they are fit for use in April if the seed be aown about 
the middle of May, The next variety—Purple Sprouting—is better 
known than any of the foregoing, being a general favourite for 
winter and early spring use, and certainly a more profitable winter 
green than if is has not yet been introduced to our gardens. in 
good soil it attains a height of 3 ft., and produces a profusion cf 


1 





The Late Doarf Purple Eroecclli. 


sprouts from within a few inches of the bottom, not the least of its 
merits being that the leaves and midribs of the same are as tender 
as the flowering sprouts. If a couple or three auccessional sowings 
be made from the beginning to the end of May, a succession of 
sprouta may be had from December to March. The above are the 
best, but other excellent coloured kinds are Dancer's Late Pink Cape, 
Purple Silesian, and Siberian, WOW, 


LAYERING BROCCOLL 


Wirt the experience of the last severe winter still impressed upon 
us, I think it will be well to prepare as far as possible, leat a similar 
season 1s in atore for us, and again damage our green crops. Owing 
to the wet sunless season, Broccoli eapecially is in a condition to sutter 
badiy should severa weather suddenly come upon it, <A succos- 
eiail of extremely mild winters had, previona to the last, brought the 
practice of layermg Broccoli into disrepute, and doubtilesa if wa 
could ensure their immunity from frost, it would be best to leave 
them undisturbed, Where for want of space it is absolutely necessary 
to plant Broccoli and Winter Greens between other crops they are 
much more liable to get drawn than if allowed ample space in open 
airy positions where the tiasues become firm from their earliest growth, 
This 1a the reason why such crops so grown withstand frosts, whilst 
they destroy those In sheltered wallec-in gardens. Asacrop of only 
moderate sized heads ig required in most private gardens, I advise any 
one having luxuriantly prown crops of Broecoh, of sorts that do not 
come fit for uge uotil the spring, to layer them at once by taking out 
a little soil on the north side of the plant and laying them down, and 
then packing the soil weil over the stems in order to protect them, 
They will at this scason soon vecover the partial check, 
and will safely withstand a degree of cold that would 
prove fatal to the majority of those left to take their chance ; of 
course, sorts that are in ordinary years fit for cutting from November 
to January are best left standing erect, as laymg would retard their 
earliness. We ugnally cut auch sorts as Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower, Veitch’s Winter Broccoli, and Snow's Winter White as 


they come tit for use, breaking the leaves down over the heart to 
atili further protect from early frosts, and any mot required for im- 
mediate nse are lifted with good balls of earth and planted in prts. 
By this means it ig quite possible to get a continuous supply of 
either Caulrflowers or Brocceli. Sorts for early winter use that 
are Intermediate between the two will yield a long succession 
for cutting H sown and transplanted at different dates in quantities 
proportionate ta the demand, Snow’s Winter White, if true, is 4 
first-rate sort, as is also Veitch’s Winter Broccoli; they are both 
extremely self-protecting, the heart being enveloped in several 
layers of leaves, that curl over and answer the double purpoge of 
blanching and protecting the heart. We plant these sorts largely 
for winter use, and the Early Penzance ot Cornish Groceoli for an 
early spring supply, and a large quantity of the lateat sorts, such as 
Model, Leamington, Cattell’s Eehpse, and Carter’a Champim. Of 
these we had good examples this year in Jone, and they are most 
acceptable in seasons that almost defy the production of very early 
eropa oud-of-doors; therefore, extra late productions are doubly 
valuable, GROOM, 








DISEASE RESISTING POTATOES. 


THe ¢laim put forth for Magnum Bonum Fotato, 1s not that it is 
disease ‘‘ proof” but that it ig disease ‘‘registing ”; a very different 
thing, During the past season it has had to undergo a aevere 
test, and it has withstood it well. In my neighbourhood it has been 

own in several localities by market crowera, and the proportion of 

igeased tubers found ig so sraall that it is barely worthy of mention, 
One prower states that he had but hali-a-peck diseased in eighteen 
bushels, and others report of none at all diseased, This is a remark. 
able fact, to hear of any Potato this season, and contrasts stoikmely 
with Regents and Victorias, which have diseased badly. Thesame 
grower said that *‘ Regents and Victorias will cause me this year to 
lose £200; in fact, enough to break my back;” and but for the 
Magnum Bonums and Championus—which latier last year were fefich- 
ing nothing in the market, and are now making from £8 to £9 per 
ton—he might have been ruined, [am confident that next year the 
market growers will grow six times more of Magnum Bonum than 
of any other kind. 

J. 5. W." makes a reference to aome correspondence which has 
appeared in the Standard, and quotes a remark that the aystem of 
“‘natural propagation by crossing the best and strongest srowimg 
varieties’ has already brought ua one disesse-resisting Potato. There 
ig not much novelty in that cheervation, and it was probably only 
written by anamateur correspondent. We hava been producing new 
sorts by meaus of crossing uaturally and artificially for the past thirty 
years, but the results, so far as the production of disease-proof kinds 
are concerned, have not been encouraging. Itis remarkable that the 
most successful example in thia direction ever raised should have 
been not the result of artificially crossing with the intention of 
producing a disease-reaisting kind, but amply the result of an 
accident; but how accomplished, the raiser still remains tm tgno- 
rance, Mr. Clarke, of Christ Church, with whom it ongmated, 
gaye that he found, during the hot aummer of L870, three amall seed. 
balia attached toa plantot the Early Rove (a Potato that was hardly 
likely to have been selected for th'aapecial purpose bys bybridiat}, and 
that the flowers from which these were produced bad been naturally 
fertilised bysome other kindisevident. From thefact that in thiscoun- 
try American sorts never set their blooms, and are never fertalised 
except by the aid of foreign pollen, as they are devoid of it, I am 
inclined to believe that Paterson’s Victoria was the pollen-parent, 
but if is nevertheless only conjecture. I cannot agree with 
“7, 8. W." in his eatimate of Magnum Borum, that what disease- 
resisting properties it possesses are due to its lateness in ripening. 
Victoria, for instance, 1s as late, and yet it diseases badly; and the 
same may be said of many others. With me the foltage of the 
Magnum Bonum died tong hefore the tubers were mpe, but I have 
not a4 diseased one, Some believe thatitis to the hard woody nature 
of itg stalk that Magnum Bonuim owes its disease-resisting powers. 
This is no doubt the truth, and to that feature, and not ti te 
lateness, does itowe the good qualities 1 now possesses. aw 


A Peril near Home.—Lately grave cases of es 
by supposed Mushrooms gathered in Hyde Park and Regent's 
Park have fallen under treatment at Middlesex hospital. Thea 
symptoms were urgent and included vielent delirium, though 
happily the patients recovered under treatment. This is a matter 
of general interest, because it is quite possible that some of the 
Mushrooms supplied by costermongers, and even family ereengrocers, 
may be obtained from the same localities ; anditis by no means ao 
aasy a8 is generally supposed to mere Ee the genuine edible from 
the poisonous fungi. The public should be warned.—Zences, 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE KITOHEN GARDEN. 


Ne Plus Ultra Pea.—Amongst late kinds I do not find any’ 


to equal this well known sort, ether for colour, favour, or produc- 
tiveness, It has also a most continuous mode of bearing and con- 
tinues growing and flowering until checked by the early frosts, When 
cooked it retaims ita deep green colour admirably, and, sa regards 
flavour, ibis simply as good ag one can expect to ever geh Peas. 
Every ona is anxrous to obtain the earhest Peas in cultivation, but 
probably the latest are equally useful to most cultivators, and if 
asked for the very best Inte kind, T sheuld certainly still hold to 
Ne Plus Ultra.—J. Groom, Sinton, 


Potato Beauty of Hebron.—I have crown this Potato this 
acagon, and find that it has withstood the disease hetter than any 
other sort [ have grown (except Magnum Bonum)—in all fourteen 
sorts, From 14 Ih. of seed I dug about 6 pecka of fair-sized Potatqes 
and found only three disenseci tubers, As regards quality when 
cooked they are first-rate, Although not so white as Snowflake, 
they are equal to it as regards mealiness. JT intend to plant more of 
this sort next year.—J. T., A feciton. 


Tender and True Cucumber.—We have grown this 
Cucumber for the first time this season, and find it to be one of the 
very hesi we ever prew. It is not only a handsome Cucumber both 
in length and shape, but ib ia also a very free bearer, Qurs have been 
grown In ordinary manure piis with a flow and return pipe for top- 
heat when required, From under ten lights we have cut a great 
quantity of Cucumbers; I counted forty fit to eut to-day. Those 
who have not already tried this variety will, I feel sure, not regret 
doing so.—H., J.C. 

Sutten’s Magnum Bonum Potato.--In travelling through 
various parta of Wales and Ireland I heard an excellent account of 
this Potato, Ti was stated to be the only variety that. resisted the 
disease with any success, and which, notwithstanding the peculiarly 
bad season, gave an excellent crop.—y. 


Webb’s Summerhill Cabbage Lettuce,—tThis isa large. 


yet delicate Lettuce ; its heart is close and white, exisp and steet, 
being well protected by the outer leavea ; altogether itis an excellent 
Cabbage Letiuce.—H, 
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CAUSES OF FAILURE IN STRAWBERRY FORCING, 


A Sreaweerey plant which, when placed in heat, starts feebly into 
growth, seldom realises in the sneceeding phases of ita growth the 
expectations of the cultivator. The vigour and freedom with which 
the first leaf ig made fully indicates the future. progress of the plant, 
This being the case, it is evident that every precantion ought to be 
taken to ensure an unchecked and healthy growth in the first stage 
of forcing, and many of the failures that oceur may be attributed to 
the want cf observance of this important matter, I am fully con- 
vinced that in many cages an lnsuilicieney of nourishment and mots- 
ture in the antumn would account for lack of vigour in the spring. 
It is highly impertant that a sufficient number of old leaves should 
remain on the plant to ensure a free root action when placed in heat, 
and unless these are healthy and of good substance they cannot effi- 
ciently perform their functions, Healthy foliage can never be secured. 
if the plants do not obtain a constant supply of nourishment. When 
the pots towards the surmmer become full of roota they should be 
either top-dressed or the plants kept growing by means of liberal sup- 
plies of manure water, Soot is a capital manure for the latter end 
of the sesson. It does not stimtiate so much as other manturial 
agents, but it imparts a substance and colour te the plants which 
they never appear to lose, It is sometimes recommended that water 
should be sparingly administered during the last stage of growth. I 
never could understand the prmciple of such treatment, my own ex- 
perience having always tendect to prove that want of moisture atthe 
root at the period when the crown is maturing ls extremely injurious. 
A feeble growth, weakly trusses, and often blindness might be 
traced to neglected watering. Not only should the plants never 
remam dry, but they need oe satirations, These remarka only 
apply to well-rooted plants ; when the pot is not well filled with fibre 
there is but a slight chance of a good crop. The parts containing 
the germs of the flowers are formed in the autumn. The more 
healthy and free the plant the stronger will be the germ, and the 
vigour of the flower truss will thua be found to depend upon the 
state of the roota, and the robustness of the plant. if the necessary 
conditions in the auturon are not fulfilled the germs are not fortned ; 
if also the root action in the spring is sluggish and impaired the 
plants will prove sterile, and develop foliage instead of flowers. 


‘time of starting, 


Another source of mischief ts the indiscriminate use of the BYTIN GG 
during the starting period, and many cages of unfruitiulness may be 
traced to the daily sprinklings which many consider indispensable. 
if the erown of a Biraaberry lant is dissected tha future flower 
truas will be found in the form of a minute speck not so large as o 
pin’s head. If by any chance water finds its way smongst the leafy 
folds which envelop the germ and remains thera, the germ will turn 
black, rot, and the fruit prospect destroyed. Thia injury is not 
perceived until considerable progress iu growth is made, when the 

rower finds to his surprise that he has leaves instead of fruit. Ia 
Ane bright weather a slight aprmkling is beneficial, but evaporation 
being very sluggish syringing should not be practised if not needful, 
for unless carefully applied itis Gable to cause irreparable damage. 
The development of the flower truss is very interesting, and should be 
observed by all who are inexperienced in Strawberry forcing. When. 
the plant is first started a small whitish point alone mdicates ferti- 
lity ; as the leaves push up this little speck developa gradually; ex- 
panding and dividing itself into other minute points, which repre- 
seat the mdividual fowers. By the time the third leaf appears. the 
flower truss is ready to issue from the crown. Ey thisis seen bow 
important if is to guard against a hurrying forcing temperature ae 
this period of growth, The first month is undoubtedly the most critica 
time, and too much heat then will have the effect of startmg the 
plants rapidly into growth, but the flower truss will be left wnde-. 
veloped, The best and strongest plants obtainable may be rendered 
sterile by the injudicioug application of heat and moisture at the 
Dryness at the root during the winter is also an 
often unsuspected cause of unfruitfulnesa, Plants may get dry, but: 
they should never remain so longat a time. If the foliage once shows 
signs of shrivelling the vigour of the plant is impaired, anda weakly 
flower truss or perhaps none will often bethe result. These are aome 
of the causes of failure, all of which may be easily avoided. Sterile: 
plants are a source of vexation to the grower, and the uninitiated are 
often ata loss to account for the absence of the flower truss when 
the plants are to all appearance in good! health, A well grown and 
properly nourished Strawberry plant. will seldom prove wnfruifful if 
fairly and gently treated in the earlier. stages. of forcing. 

Buyfledt, Joun CoORNHILL. 


THE CURL IN PEACH TREES. 
Atv p. 278 it is asserted that the “curl” in Peach tree leaves ‘‘ ia - 
caused by an internal fungus,” &e.. So far ag any practical sugges- 
tions for curing the evil is concerned, gardeners are correct in atiri- 
buting the disease to cold or unfavourable conditions of weather, and. 
whether it be fungi or not they will undertake to cure it by profiec-- 
tion. Fungi may be the immediate cause, or just as likely curl. 
may be the cause of. the fungi, but af least it 1s certain that the- 
former appears under adverse conditions of climate and weather only, 
and never in glass houses. that are managed with ordinary care. 
Why do not fungologists suggest a cure? Gardeners say it is 
cold or bad weather that produces curl and they can cure Ib oy pro~- 
tecting the trees from the supposed cause. Let fungologists practise 
their theory and arrest the fungus outdoors when it once begins, or 
even prevent its appearing. That tha cause which can be dealt with 
most readily and suecessfully is the true one will, I think, be gene- 
raliy admitted, and the only one worth caring about from a practical. 
point of view. I have ag much reapect for sctentific teaching as any 
one, but to be teld every now and then, as we have been in the- case: 
of Peach blight, that we are ignorant of the cause and slow to ap- 
prehend, while as yet gardeners only have been able to ee a. 
cause which hy prevention they can cure it is, to say the least, 
amusing. I have seen curl eee eompletely in a aingle sea-- 
son from trees after they had been covered with a glass raof, 
and continue to be as bad aa ever on the trees that were not. 
eovered up to the door of the house, What gardener 
would take the trouble to look for the cause of the curl through 
a powerful magnitying glass when he can observe its progress. 
without it on a larger scale, and study it with greater prospects of 
esuceess? What happena in a case of curl is thts, as most gar-. 
deners will testify : under the influence of a apell of genial weather: 
the treea start into growth, and do well enough fill s change comes, 
with probably a cold or cast wind, which lasts for two or three weeks. 
asitoften does. The growth of the trees is at once arreated, and 
ajon after the curl appears, and it continues to extend and keep pace 
with the slow prowth till morc favourable and genial growing weather ~ 
retnmms, When the pointa of the affectad shoots push out rapidly into 
new growth and leave the curl behind them and quite escape from it, 
the worst restlte being that the growth is thrown back and the later 
growth is imperfectly matured. Fungologists attributed the Potato 
curl to a fungus as well, and those we did not know what it: 
really was, and had never seen, or, atleast, noticed it before, actually — 
described if from a laboratory investigation as a new disease at the 
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' time; but who ever saw it occur except under the influence of un- 
genial weather? I do not deny that other causes than cold may 
accelerate the disease in the case of the Peach, such as cold or un- 
drained borders, or anything that hinders healthy development, but 
when it becomes general, as it has been during the past exceptionally 
cold summer, sale one cause can be assigned for it, that 1s, the 
weather, C. 





' PEACH CULTURE AT FLOORS CASTLE, 


Mr. Knieut, the able superintendent of the gardens at Floors, hag 
ape out of the beaten path in the management of Peach trees 
under glass, and the result is so satisfactory that a few linea may not 
be uninteresting, pe to these who have limited space for 
making borders, days gone by it was thought necessary to have 
outside borders equivalent in width to the breadth of trellis to be 
covered, but af Floors the roots are confined to narrow raised pita, 
2 ft. Gin. in width, and about the same height above the pround 
line—in reality an extension of the pot system. Nine yeara ago a 
span-roofed house, 90 ft. in length and 12 fi. in width, was in use as 
a plant stove. <A glase partition divides it across the centre; the 
narrow Blt runa along the aouth side, and rises to within 121i. of the 
bottom of the trellis. In the centre of the first compartment, 45 ft. 
1n length, a mound of compost was placed and 2 dwarf maiden Hunt's 
Tawney Nectarine—an early variety, worthy of general cultivation— 
~waa planted, In the second compartment an Karly Grosse Mignonne 
Peach received similar treatment, the compost used being pure loam 
aud lime rubble, 

The trees, trained upon the extension principle, seem to have made 
#qual progress, which must have been as rapid as it is aatisfactory, 
the a short stems presenting the appearance of twenty years’ 
growth, and the trelliain each house, 45 ft. by 12 ft., bemg evenly 

and entirely filled with bright short-jointed shoots bristling with 
blossom-buds of the most promising character. I did not ascertain 
from Mr. Knight the number of fruit he took from each of these young 
giants; but judging from the way in which he taxes the trees in lis 
Jate houses, I conclude that he takes at least one fruit from every 
aquare foot of trellis, Advocates of the extension principle of 
‘training know that roots imcrease as rapidly as leaves and wood, 
particularly when they are placed in comfortable internal beds, in 
‘which, asin thig case, thousands of healthy feeders rise to the sur- 
dace ready to devour the good things provided for them through the 
growing season, Clean healthy trees must be formed before they 
Tequire feeding, and here Mr, Knight has displayed his skill by 
selecting maiden frees that have never been shortened hack, by 
-Keeping hia knife in the sheath and by the timely removal of sil 
surplus shoots with the fngar and thumb. 


in many gardens, particularly in low cold situations, we make our 
Peach borders wider and deaper than is necessary for the training 
‘space allotted to the branches; young trees crow vigorously and 
800k require more space, but anxious to retain a certain number we 
resort to shortening back, thinning and root-pruning, the only effec- 
tual remedy. Mr. Knight has avoided these necessary evils by giving 
his branches full play, and by making bis narrow imternai Sandee 
piecemeal, and as often aa the. numerous fibres require fresh supplies 
of the firm resisting calcareous food in which all stone fruita revel 
without becoming gross.—W. CoLEMAN, in Gardeners Chronicle, — 


ROOT PRUNING. 


I raixnk Mr. Groom (p. 316) rather exaggerates the difficulties and 
disadvantages of root pruning. Perhaps his experience in this matter 
is confined to the favoured climate of the south of Kent, where it is 
wrell known that Apples and Pears, &c., are grown successfully with 
as ttle skill and attention as anywhere inthe kingdom. I have not 
ao much knowledge of Kent as Mr. Groom has, but from what I have 
seen of the orchards there it appeared to me that the system of 
pee training adopted generally was of rather a loose descrip- 
tion, To write from Keni on the subject of root pruning and say 
that 1t is not only useless, but injurious in the majority of cases, may 
hold good, but in late and wet districts in the north of Mngland and 
other cold localities the theory would be found impracticable. I 
have been one of the firat and the last ta advocate the extension 
system of training fruit trees, that is, of planting and leaving them 
undisturbed, exeept thinning the branches when needful, 1 know 
that there are conditions which can only be dealt with by root prun- 
ing, and Mr, Groom will not readily convince gardeners to the con- 
trary. He states thatin his neighbourhood ‘“‘reot pruning is w- 
known; that worthless or worn-out trees that are not vigorous 
enough to graft being grubbed up and burned,” Could there beany 
alternative in such a case? To think of reatoring lost tigour im old 
trees by root pruning is altogether a fallacy, Another “impression ” 


of Mr. Groom’s is that ‘‘fruit trees of all kinds” are induced to 
make gross wood by being starved, and he suggests that the roota 
ahoeid be prevented from going down into au ungenial subsoil by 
applying rich dressings to the surface of the border, There are 
Pear trees against a wall here which have been partially lifted twice 
in fifteen years, and encouraged to stay near the surface by annual 
rich dressings, but it doea net prevent them penetrating deeply. 
There are many feet of strong clayey loam underneath, and thus the 
roots will penetrate as aoon as they are letalone, and the result being 
an annual growth of great length, and vigour, and barrenness, except 
perhaps at the very extremity of the branches, We cannot root 
prune ad offen as we would like. In another part of the garden here 
we have a great number of finely grown pyramidal Pears and Appies, 

and the crops they bear in this climate are in exact proportion to the 
amount of root pruning we can do periodically. Though lifted quite 
out of the ground a few years ago, many of them would now make 

shoots 5 ft. long if allowed, Another remarkable fact about many 

of these trees ia that they are not growing im a deep soil, though a 

tolerably rich one ; nor is their over-luxuriance due in any ease to 

the roots getting down into the subsail, but simply to a cool soil and 

climate, which we cannot counteract excepi by root pruning, and 

thereby checking the root supplies. i quite agree with Mr. Groom 

that it is needless ‘‘takme up any kind of tree to examine its roota,”’ 

No one would do..so where the pean: of root pruning was 30 

plainly indicated by the gross habit and barren branches. Where 

these are found, particularly in the case of wall aod trained trees 

generally, there is only one cure, and that is ‘‘ root pruning.” 


5. W. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Dells Hybrid Melon.—Except for trial I have grown nothing 
else but Colston Basset Melon ever since 1+ made its appearance, 
having found if a good constitutional variety, a free bearer, and the 
frait excellent in flavour in good and bad seasons. In future, however, 
I intend making an exception in favour of Dell’s Hybrid, which pro- 
wiises to have all the good qualities of the Colston Basset, while 
it ia considerably larger, more juicy, and of better flavour; which is 
saying a deal in its favour, as there are few Melons so sweet and good 
as the Colston Basset variety, There is, or was lately, to be seen a 
house about 100 f% long at Dromlanrig Castle Gardens devoted 
entirely to this Melon, all the plants carrying fine fruit—some 
single fruits weighing 5 1b., and the flavour excellent, and though the 
the season has been dull and wet, and the house in question glazed 
with obscure glass, Mr. Thompson speaks very highly of 1t indeed. 
By the way, how is it that Melous thrive so well in dull seasons like 
the present, and so often grow badly in fine seasons? In 1368, which, 
as will be remembered, was unusually hot and dry from May till 
October, we had much difficulty with our Mfclons, and tie inferiority 
of the crops was noticed by others at the time ; whilein 1572, which 
Wasa wet season—-when we registered about 70 in. of rain here— 
our crop was an exceptioually fine one. This season if has been the 
same. We have had more fruit than we could use from the beginning 
of the season until now, and, moreover, never were better as regards 
flayour and sweetness. J only state the fact, but I attribute such 
resulis to the better preservation of the fohage. In hot dry seasons 
the leaves are apt to be attacked by imsects, and otherwise suffer 
from the continued sunshine when transmitted through 21-oz. glass, 
and are wuable to perform their functions properly till the end. It 
may be different in the open air, but I have often thought that 
plants are less able to stand a igh sumheat uncer glass than when 
quite fully exposed—-the temperature being equal in both cases. — 
J. io. W. 





Apples for Market.—The present scason has been remark- 
able as regards the ductuations in the market prices of fruits, and 
more especially the common orchard kinds, for although a hight crop 
scneralie somne kinds ave much below the averages wlule others have 
produced a crap double that of ordinary years, The inost notable 
bemg Apples, that are at the present time selling wholesale at from 
Ss. to 10s. a sieve ; this is an extraordinary price, for if large kitchen 
Apples are worth ld, each in the market, they cannot be retailed at 
anything like a reasonable price; about here moderate sized trees 
of Stone’s Apple have realised £2 or £3 per tree. On the other hand 
Pears and Plums are below the price of some seasons when fruit is 
much more abuudant, and decidedly below the average as re- 
cards quality, stilLit seems singular that Pears and Plums are only 
worth about half the price of Apples that are equally below the 
average in point of quality. J have no doubt that this will pive an 
impetus to Apple planters te depend even more largely than ever on 
the king of hardy fruits, and that Apples will to a great extent aup- 
plant Pears as standard freve. J tind here that even the largest 
growers are gradually reducing the number of sorts, and making a 
selection rather than a collection of varteties is the plan now adopted, 
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The very early or very late sorts are those most sought after, as they 
always sell well, while the mid-season kinds are those that glut the 
market, and bring prices down below a remunerative point, At 
present fruit culture for market is only in ita infancy, but 
promises to assume larger proportions.—J, Groom. 


A New Raspberry.—aA Haspherry that we have before 
noticed in THE GARDEN 1s thus allnded to by Professor Sargent in 
the american Agriculturisé ; “We have cultivated for the last two 
or three years a Rubus, a ustive of Manchuria, Northern China and 
Japan (Rubus cratwgifolius, Bunge), with the supposition that it was 
a Blackberry, and of little horticultural importance or value, except 
ag an ornamental plant of neat habit, remarkable for its rich autum- 
nal ecolourmg. This year the plants have fruited, and it proves to 
be a true Raspberry. Phe fruit is large, firm, cluatered, nearly semi- 
spherical, of a brilliant orange-scarlet colour and with a flavour which 
suggests the common Black Raspberry or Thimbleberry. The largest 
fruit have noticed is in. in diameter, and rather moreinlenath. Pro- 
bably as a table fruit the Chinese Raspberry is hardly worth eulti- 
yating, but it is suge¢ested that by using it to cross with some of the 
delicate garden varieties, a hybrid might be obtained hardier than 
anything now in cultivation. Sucha hybrid might be expected to 
produce large, high-coloured, and handsome fruit of great substance, 
and therefore valuable for market purposes, The neat habit, great 
hardiness, large brillant fruit, Rae especially the rich claret colour 
which its foliage assumes in autumn, render the Chinese Raspberry 
one of the most desirable of the many shrubs recently introduced 
from its native countries,” 

Cleaning and Painting Vines and Peach Trees,— 
As the time is now coming oa when gardeners will be cleaning and 
pamting their Vines, may I ask some of those who have been in the 
constant habit of going over all theiy Vines and Peaches with the 
brash and the scraper, with the object of checking red apicder and 
thrips, &c,., to try the experiment of leaving some of their trees un- 
dressed ? For my own part, Ido not believe that scraping all the loose 
bark off Vines and painting them afterwards does the least good, 
but is the cause of much useless labour. I make on exception in the 
case of mealy bug on Vines, but I apprehend gardeners are, asarule, 
too careful to let that pest ever get upon them. J have never 
either eleaned or palnted a Vine here, and I will undertake to say 
that our houses are as free from imsecta as those of any of our néigh- 
bourse, and may be cleaner than a good many; at least, [ could show 
Vines at the prescnt time with leaves green and healthy though the 
erop was cut a good while since, and the wood quite hard and ripe, 
and early Vines carrying their foliase healthy till it fades in the 
natural way are the best test. In passing through these Vimeriea the 
other da, a gardener from the south aaid the Vines reminded him of 
the famous Vines at Berkhamsted, which lie said were never either 
peeled or painted, I make these remarks under the conviction that 
Imany gardeners would he gad to dispense with the labour of 
cleaning their Vines if they thought they could do ao with safety,— 
J. 5. W, 


Transwantipg Large Peach Trees.—Searecly any fruit 
trees move with so little check as the Peach. It is no uncommon 
oceurrence to build a Peach-house in autumn, stock it with full-sized 
trees immediately, aud take a good crop of fruit the next year, 
What a preat saving of time is thus effected ! If young trees are 
planted it is three or four years before such results can be obtained, 
if they thrive ever so well. Trees from six to fen years old move 
the best: in fact, if such trees are moved carefully from one part of 
the garden to another, they suffer no check af allif the operation be 
earried cut in the autumn. I have moved trees in February and took 
a crop in a cold house the same year, but itis best to transplant 
them in autumn, even where no forcing is done, One of the advan- 
tages of moving trees of from alx to eight years old is that their 
branchesare thenmore flexible, and willyield to the trellis more easily ; 
and this jg a congideration, as very few wall freea can be mare to fit 
exactly to a trellie in a house, if they have more than eight or ten 
years’ growth.—E. H., 


Utilising Unripe Grapes.—This ankindly year many Grapes 
in cold houses will not ripen; a good use for them will be found in 
the following receipt, which we learnt from a cook who had been 
stationed at Malta, where Grapes are plentiful :--To stew Grapes, 
pick them of the etalks, put ina jar with a httle water and some 
white sugar, put in the oven for about half-an-hour, serve in a glass 
dish, ‘This makes a pretty dish, and even with red Grapes is not at 
ali had,—Gronee F. Wiison, Heatherbank, Weybridge. 


Gridiron Pear Trees.-—We noticed a wall beantifully covered 
from top to bottom with these at Bodorgan. They were only planted 
in the spring of 1872. ‘‘ Gridiron "is Mr, Ellam’s name for them, and 
a very good one itis. Walls can easily be covered in this way in 
three or four yeara, whereas, by the oki horizontal plan, a very long 
time was frequently wasted in covering them. 


PLATE CCl, 


TEA ROSES. 
Drawn by ALFRED PARSONS. 


CHARMING as all Roses are, there are none incre beautiful than the 
Teas, and of these two of the most charming are represented io our 
plate this week, Souvenir d’Hlise Varden, the elder of the two 
lovely sisters, is indeed, when well grown, a perfect Rose. Unfortu- 
nately, its habit is nof very vigorous, as, in my experience, it does 
notripen ita wood well, and is consequently very able to injury 
from the winter frosts. It grows best on dwarf standards, and should 
be planted in a sheltered situation. I have never seen this Ruse 
better grown than by an amateur whose planta were under the pro- 
tection of a dwarf wall built expressly for them; they were hali 
standards, not trained against the wall, but planted some 2 ft. from it, 
and the blooms they produced certainly well repaid him for the trouble 
he took in their culture. Of Marie Van Houtte how can any one ade- 
quately describe the beauty? If only allowed to grow one Tea Rose 
Tshonld unhesitatingly choose this one, perhaps because of all Teas 16 
is tome the most kind, seeming to find in my garden a soil that 
suits it well. Anything more lovely than the delicate rose tinting 
of the outer edge of the petala I cannot conceive ; it seems as If 1b 
were blushing at the perfection of its own loveliness, This Rose 
was sent out by Ducher in 1871, Its habitis very good. J have 
several plants of it on the seedling Brier, whieh have grown to the 
top of a wall 10 ft. high, and on them may frequently be seen forty 
ar fifty good blooms open at the same time. It is one of the earhest 
spring Roses, as well as one of the latest autumnal bloomers, and I 
have on more than one occasion cut a bloom of it from a south wall 
on Christmas Day. The seedling Brier seems to be the most suitable 
stock for this Kose, and if the plants are frequently syringed, and 
the roots well supplied with liquid manure, the growth 1f makes 18 
very vigorous, Lam inclined fo think that the generally accepted 
theory about not pruning Tea Roses much is wrong, and that they 
do better when cut moderately hard in the spring. They should 
be protected during winter by Bracken placed amongst their shoots, 
and their roots should be well covered with litter, 
Heavitres, R. N, G, Baker. 


Dwarf Silvery Grass.—The remarks of Mr. T. Wilhams 
(p. 303) respecting Aiva caryophyHes are evidently wrong. [inter from 
the deseription he gives that he means one of the glaucous varieties 
of Fescue Grass, either Festuca glauca or F, punctoria, which answer 
well for the purpose he speaks of. 4. caryophyllea is one of our dimi- 
nutive annual native Grasses, which grow in sandy soils, Ii makes 
its appearance in March or April and flowers in Jime, and soon aiter 
disappears, Its foliage is at all times scanty, and in bloem It 1s scarcely 
distinguishable from Agrostis nebuloga, which is so much used in 
bouquet making.—C, M,. 


—— Mr. Thomas Williams, Ormskirk, the writer of the note 
ou the dwarf silvery Grass for the flower garden (p. 303), mti- 
mates to us that he inadvertently called it Aira caryophyllea, whereas 
it should have been named Festuca glanea. 


~ An Ancient Seed Shop.—The Standard of Sept. 27, in its 
report of the recent excavations at Pompeii thus speaks of the cis- 
eoveries that weregnade ; ‘‘As 1btas impossible to be at all the points 
of interest, ten new excavations being carried on simultaneously, I 
went, being advised by those mest ten rte to judge, to section 
No. 9, and there, in agmall division parallel to that already numbered 
five, the curiosity of the spectators was soon richly rewarded. Al- 
most with the first strokes of pick and spade, used, by the way, as 
only Pompeian diggera know how, there came to ight a quantity of 
household chjects, chiefly of those light and beautiful forms and 
delicate workmanship to be found in even the humble Pompeian 
dwellings. <A detailed st of the various articles in the order in 
which they were found filis six closely-written pages in my note- 
book, There were bronze amphora lamps, brooches, bracelets, deli- 
cate vases, and one very large and elegant bronze candlestick, earthen 
yessels of various forma, fragments of class, amongst which were the 
pieces of a lovely little glasa yase of the most brilliant blue colour. 
The belongings of the upper and under stories of this little house 
were curlously mingled together, objects of mere ornament being 
mixed up with kitchen utengils. Then came some large tiles and 
fragments of a wrge beam of wood, showing that the roof had been 
erushed in on the lower storzes. It ia judged to have been the shop 
of a seedaman, for besides some bronze scales and weights, several 
large heaps of small Beans, grain, and Hemp seed came to light, with 
ye tae of wooclen casks, and canvas sacks im which they had been 

ept. One piece of sackimg which i had im my hand still tied with 
a bit of string was wonderfully perfect although quite black,” 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Greenhouse. 


Clianthus Dampieri,—Where this gorgeous greenhouse plant 
18 grown it is beat when raised from seed, and, managed as a Inennial, 
the only diffeulty with it and that which has cansed many to cease 
growing 1t, ig that its roots cannot withstand being disturbed by fre- 
quent potting in the way that most plants can. It should be treated 
ou the ‘‘ one-shift’ system, with not the alightest disturbance of its 
tender rootlets, even so far as moving the drainage material im pot- 
ting. Planta that were sown in the spring ancl are now in small pots, 
even if suffering for want of root-space, will, in most cases, be better 
if allowed to remain as they are untal after the turn of the days. To 
prow this Clianthua strong and well requires a good deal of root- 
room, and to place the plants new in pots large enough to adimit of 
their attaining the desired size would necessitate the use of a larger 
quantity of soil than the roots would take possession of so soon aa 
desirable during the comparatively dormant winter season, Wath 
young plants in such a condition as those above mentioned, it is 
advisable to use a little weak stimulant in a liquid state from time 
to time. 


Mignonette for Winter and Spring Flowering.— 
Where the cultivation of Mignonette is made an especial feature, the 
planta raised from aeed carly enough to give time for their attaining 
a ae aize should now be accommodated with a good position im 4 
hight pit or house and placed close to the glass, so that they can re- 
celve plenty of air, for on this, in a great measure, depends their 
leaves having autiicient strength and substance to keep green and 
healthy during the winter, a character which adds so much not only 
to their appearance, but to the quantity of good flowers the piants 
are able to praduce. Where this favourite sweet-scented plant is re- 
quired almost throughout all the year, it is necessary to keep up a suc- 
cession of sowings ; the plants sown later in the summer, and again 
about the beginning of September, will need to be kept quite coal. 
A light, airy pit or cold frame with the lichts drawn completely off 
on fine days ig the best position for this late steck, as the object is 
not to bring them on quickly, but rather to keep them short and 
sturdy until the winter 1s far advanced, when, through the increased 
light they will naturally make more growth, and come into flower and 
last ootil theapring-sown plantsare ready to sueceed them. One essen- 
tial in the pot culture of Mignonette is fo keep the plants scrupu- 
dJously clean from aphides that establish themselves on the undersides 
of the leaves, and if net sought for, they frequently, before being 
noticed, weaken the foliage so as to cause its premature decay. 
Pituted manure water should be given every week to the most 
advanced planta. 


Schizanthus.—Though somewhat common plants, there are 
few amougst the many more pretentious subjects that can be made 
to produce a better display in the conservatory or greenhouse during 
the spring when well managed, If liberally treated they will attain 
a size seldom seen amongst the generally crowded examples grown 
out-of-doors. The quantity of flowers they. will produce will of 
course be operas to the size of the plants, which will be best 

y 


regulated é size of the structures they are required to embellish. 
To grow them to a large size, the pots will need to be 121n. or 13 tn. 
in diameter, and any plants that are suffering for want of room may 


be at once transferred to pots this size; for if allowed to remain 
long in the small-sized pots after the roots get crowded, the repotting 
later on will have little effect in benefitting the plants. The soil 
should be such as is calculated to grow Pelargoniums well—contain- 
ing a good quantity of manure. Similar treatment in other respects 
to that advised for Mignonette will answer for these also. 


Pelargoniumse.-—Plants of the large-flowered kinds that 
were kept on blooming beyond their usual time, and were ent down 
late, will have broken sufficiently to admit of the old soil being 
removed and the plants repotted, potting them, as in the case of those 
previously cut down, in smaller pots, in which they can remain until 
alter Christmas. These plants will last fora number of years, and by 
treating them in the manner advised the earliest portion will come 
into flower sconer in the spring, and the latest will acquire the habit 
of regularly flowering late, by which they meet the requirements of 
those who grow them for genersl decorative purposes, and whose 
object is to keep up a display over as long a period as possible. The 
first and second potted plants will now have begun to root freely, and 
may receive a Little more water, butcare must be taken from now and 
throughout the wmter months that the soil is only kept in a sort of 
half-moistened condition, that is, much drier than the majority of 
other plants would be kept. It is necessary to impress this upon 
those who have not had much experience with this section of Pelar. 
goniums; for if the soil be kept as moist during the winter as most 
other plants in s growing state would need, the result is, that the 
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roots make little or no progresa whatever, and the shoota that are 
made would be long-jointed and weak, which would produce leaves 
ao deficient in substance that they would turn yellow and prema, 
turely die away, leaving the plants when the flowering season arrives 
thin and naked at the bottom. Those first potted should, as soon 
as they require it, have a few sticks put to them, so as to admit of 
the shoots being tied out in a way that will keep the centres of the 
plants open; for, though it would be a mistake to train plants 
required only for ordinary decorative purposes to the extent neces- 
sary for those that have to be moved about for exhibition, still 
to grow Pelargoniums in a way that will preserve their natural habit, 
the plants must be kept sufficiently open to preserve a sturdy habit, 


Fuchsias.—Plants that were struck at the end of July and 
afterwards placed in small pots should not be allowed to remain in 
these too long, for if once they get into a stunted condition they wil 
never crow freely afterwards. They should now be placed in 5-in. 
or G-in. pots, which will be large encugh for the winter, potting 
them in good loam, well enriched with rotten manure, with the 
addition of enough sand to make the whole sufficiently porous, but 
not too light. They should, if possible, be kept on a shelf close to 
the roof in an intermediate temperature. Tobaceo smoke is inju- 
rious to the leaves of young Fuchsias such as these, especially during 
autumn and winter; but if aphiles make thelr appearances, the 
plants should be dipped in Tobacco water. These yonng plants will 
make much better specimens than old plants; but where provision 
has not been made by striking them at the time these were put in 
there ia no alteruative but to use the old plants again next year, for 
which purpose those that flowered first during the past apring should 
now be put to rest. Fuehsias will bear a creat deal cf hard usage, 
and they are too often subjected to such indifferent treatment as fo 
deprive them of the possibility of attaining the well-furnished and 
vigorous condition they are capable of. A very frequent course 
is to keep on with the same old stools year after year, and in 
the autumn, when they have become shabby by losing their leaves, 
they are at once thrust under plant stages, into sheds, or any dark 
out-of-the-way corner, and there allowed to remain with the soil 
surrounding their roots as dry as tinder, which destroys the greater 
portion of the fibres, thus preventing them from breaking in spring 
in a manner that will ensure healthy growth. J have found it innch 
better to take those that flowered earliest in the spring and from the 
present time to gradually reduce the quantity of water applied to 
them until there ts but little further disposition to grow, and then 
ta cut the side branches close in, and reduce their height so far as 18 
considered necessary. The plants should be placed as closely as possible 
in any house or pit where they will be secure from frost, and merely 
giving them water enough to cause the bude to break, but not more 
than will maintain them in a half dormant condition until after the 
turn of the days. Plants that were treated sco as to bloom late through- 
out the autumn, if well furnished with advancing buds, as they should 
be, will keep on flowering for some weeks, and though the display 
they mnake is not equal to that produced earlier, yet when flowers 
are searce they will be found useful. 


Buibs.—lIt is now quite time to see about potting the general 
collection of such bulbs as are required for winter and spring flower- 
lng, especially Hyacinths, which, in common with all other plants of 
& similarnature, evinee by their roots becinning to develop that they 
want to be placed in soil, Jt frequently happens that the indif- 
ferent way in which Hyacinths and other bulbs Hower is attributed 
to some deficiency in the strength or maturity of the bulbs, when 
im reality their unsatisfactory blooming is caused by the first 
efforts of the bulbs to develop roots taking place before they are 
put into sol, by which neglect the tender fibres are injured. In 
the growth of these plants, and particularly Hyacinths, there is no 
necessity for using pots ao large as are often employed, I have 
frequently fried the deep unsightly pota that are made purposely 
for the cultivation of Hyacinths, but I never found the flowers im- 
proved in the least thereby. The splendid spikes which the London 
market growers produce with two or three bulbs put in a small 
pot only just sufficient to admit them, is sufficient evidence that a 
aah deal more depends upon the condition and strength the roots 

ave acquired previous fo the time of their being foreed, than on 
any assistance that can be derived from a large amount of root 

space. In selecting Hyacinths I should advise amateurs to rely 
upon the good and well proved older varieties, for, although they 
are offered at prices very much below that of the comparatively 
new and scarce kinds, the difference in price is far from an tndi- 

cation of a proportionate, or often any, supertorify in the flower. 

Though Hyacinths are such general favourites, their comparative uge- - 
lessness after the first season's blooming makcs them much dearer 

than most other bulbs, The FPolyanthus WNarctssi have not 
this ehjection, for after being flowered in pots they can he 
planted out in the open borders where they will make a fine 
display in succeeding years; the agreeable porfume and form 
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of their flowers especially adapts them for cut purposes. Simi- 
larly in subsequent seasons Tulips flower well, and many of the 
fine single-flowered varieties deserve te be much more largely grown 
in pots than they are. Crocuses, especially such kinds as Queen 
Victoria (white), Sir Walter Scott (pencilled lilac), Pride of. Albion 
(white, striped violet}, Mont Blanc (white), and New Golden Yellow, 
are very beautiful, and most useful where grown in sufficient quan. 
tities a0 as to keep up asucecssion., If their wants are attended to 
after bloomimg they will, in future years, be equally as 
effective out-of-doors, and much superior to the commoner kinds 
move generally used for planting iu borders, Scillas, particularly 8. 
sibirica, can hardly be too largely grown in pots, in which there is 
no difficulty in getting them to bloom freely, The charming shade 
of blue and elegant manner in which the flowers are produced espe- 
cially adapts them for bouquets. When srown in sufficient quan- 
tities they will be found most serviceable, particularly in severe 
winters, for a continuous supply until those in the open 
borders flower ; ordinary sandy login suits all the above kinds of 
bulbs acmirably, and the pots should be well drained. Aa te treat- 
ment after potting I have found nothing that answers the 
essential object of getting a plentiful supply of roots before much 
top-growth is made, hetter than the old-fashioned method of plung- 
ing them in a bec of coal ashes out-of-doors with 4 in. or. Sin, of 
tile same material uuderneath the pots in order to keep out worms, 
and 6 in. above, In five or six woeks they will generally have 
made plenty of roots. 


[xias and Sparaxzis.—These beautiful plants are fine objects 
in pots, ther rich and varied colours, together with the graceful 
habit of their flower-spikes, are such that no doubt they would he 
much more cultivated in this way if they were better known, though 
most of them are old infroductions. Six-inch pota are large enough 
for half-a-dozen bulba of these; but after potting they should be 
placed mm a cold frame, so as not to be so much exposed to the wet 
im the way that Hyacinths and other similar bulbs would be, as they 
do not ke as much moisture until they have got plenty of roota. 


Tritonias.,—These are amongst the most useful creenhouse 
decorative subjects we have, as they may be had in bicom from 
early in the season until the summer is far advanced, when green- 
house flowering plants are comparatively scarce ; but though thus 
not coming uniler the head of forced flowers, it ts well for those who 
think of prowing them to obtain them at once and pot them. Those 
who are acquainted with the old well-Enown orange kind (T. erocata) 
may form some idea of the effect that may be produced by growing 
an assortment of the blush, acarlet, white, and shaded varicties. A 
dozen bulbs grown together im 7-in, or §-in. pots will be found a 
very useful size; where larger specimens sre needed, all that is 
reqnisite ls to have larger pots containing a proportionately larger 
number of bulbs. 

Potting Soiis.—The continned wet throughout the late sum- 
mer haa not permitted etther turfy loam or peat getting so dry 
as deatrable before it bas been stacked. At one time it was 
the practice with plant growers to keep potting soila much 
longer before being used than haa since been found advisable. As 
it has been proved that the retention of the Hbrous matter which 
the soil contains ig a matter of the first importance to the healthy 
development of the roota of the plants to be grown in it, it isevidently 
a mistake to keep potting soil so long before it is used, as tt canses the 
fibrous vegetable matter te become more decomposed than neces- 
gary. If sullicient time hag elapsed for the rcots of the Grasacs, Ferns, 
&c., which the loam and peat contain to die and part with their mois- 
ture, they are inthe best condition for use, With this view a supply that 
will last for one year is enough to lay inatatime. In stacking 
loam for potting if 1s the custom with some to mix as much manure 
—usunally stable manore—aa will be needed, but where this is 
Taxed with the soil at this time 1 should be quite Ivesh, as, il 
rotten material be added it 34 sure to contain quantities of worms, 
which do much migchiel to the soil, and whatever proportion of 
manure is required for the planta ultimately to be potted can he 
added at the time of potting, using it In a dry state so as not to 
adimit of there being worms in it, Leat-mould prepared for use 
next spring should be such as afiorded by the leaves that fell last 
antumu, a¢ this also if too old gets into a close adhesive state and 
loses the fibre, the presence of which is quite ag much benefit to the 
plants as are the food elements which the maternal contains, 
Enough Spiasnum Moss for the year should now be gat, aa lke 
other vegetable matter ifis at this time in its best matured con- 
dition, a state that enables it to resist decomposition longer, It 
ia also better to secure it before winter, as with severe frost 1b some- 
times ycts so far injured as to be reduced toaslimy condition and nof 
fit for uso.—T, Barnes. 

Flower Garden. 


Auriculas.—‘' Delta” does not seem satisfied with what 
Istated about the woolly aphis, but I decline to discuga it further. 


He first took exception to what I stated on the treatment of infested 
plants, and brings forward a remedy which he saya ha has tried 
and has not been suceessful. But I am prepared to say that my 
remedy, if properly applied, will be effectual, Qn the authority 
‘‘ot one of our most distinguished vegetable physiologiata,” ** Delta’ 
further states (p. 308) that watering the plants with paraffin, as he 
recommenda, is beneficial. At the time I gave a word of Warning 
against this practice, If it is preferred rather to follow ‘ Delta’s’ 
adviee who, according to his own showing, has lost the largest 

private collection in the south by one disaster, then it is no fault of . 
mime. JT never use manure water for Auriculas, but these who do 
will ne doubt try the paraffin, and duly report thereon in these 
columng, Since writing last week the weather has changed to fine 
and warm, causing a large increase in the antumm bloom. A letter 
just to hand from Mr. Simonite, of Sheffield, states that in his col- 
lection the autumn bloom is unusually plentifal, At least 25 per 
cent, of the large plants m our collection are showing flower trugses, 
Still water carefully, ventilate freely, aud keep the plants quite free 
from insect pests. 


Carnations and Picotees.—All whoare growing collections 
of these will now be busy amongst them, remoying and potting the 
layers, or planting them out in beds of fine soil to be afterwards 
transplanted. Each layer must be carefully raised out of the 
ground, If recta have hee formed the plant may be cut off, if 
not, press it into the ground again, to remain until roots appear, If 
it be intended to plant out into the open ground, the beds should be 
prepared for them by being deeply trenched, and, if necessary, some 
rotten stable manure shouid also be worked into the ground, but it 
ought not to be nearer the surface than 6 in. Clumps of the com- 
moner border varieties are much appreciated when placed near the 
front of herbaceous borders, The best way to manage them is to 
layer the shoots in the manner as recommended for the choicer 
varieties, and allow the plants to remain where they are layered, 
Good rich sandy loam and manure should be placed round the roots, 
Such clumps as these produce scores of blooms during the season. 


Dahlias.—The fine weather suits these, and we are still getting 
masses of very fine blooms, There is no further attention required 
than to tie the stems to the sticks, and allow the planta to produce 
as many flowers as they will. Such flowers are v useful for 
cutting, and if they do aot attain the size of exhibition blooms they 
are none the leas useful for room decoration. The single-flowered 
kinds, such aa D. coccinea, lutes, and Paragon ought to be grown in 
every garden. The plants may be carefully lifted at the first signs 
of frost, and taken into a Winery from which the Grapes have 
been cut, or a similar place, where they will continue to produce 
flowers for several weeks. 


Cladioli.—Though late, the season for thesa has now come. The 
few fine days and warm nights we have had has caused the flowers 
to open finely, Jf the spikes are out just as the first two or three 
blooms expand the othera will open indoors if placed In water to the 
top of the stem, If there are any seed pods ripening they should 
be gathered just as they begin to burat. Lay them on paper ina dry 
airy place, where they will open in a few days and the seeds fall ont, 
A green caterpillar is at present busy in eating the flower buds before 
they appear out of the heath. these should be at once sought for and 
destroyed, 


Pinks.—WNo time should now be lest in planting these in the 
flowering beds, Instructions have already been given as to the pre- 
paration of the ground, The plants should be carefully lifted and a 
hole dug out for their reception large enough to contain half a 
spadeful of good loam and manure; place this compost carefull 
round the rects, The plants should be 9 in, apart each way. . 
few of the best named Pinks are Blondin, Bertram, Boiard, Cristahel, 
Device, Dr. MeLean, Dr. Masters, Emerald, Emily, Excelsior, Free- 
dom, Godirey, Harry Hooper, John Ball, Lady Craven, Mildred, 
Mra. Mitchell, President, Reliance, Shirley Hibberd, and Victory. 
In making up a collection such sorts also as the following shonld not 
be omitted : Lord Lyons, rosy pulp ; Lady Blanche, pure white : 
Anne Boleyn, Derby Day, and Mrs. Pettifer. These ara quite 
chatinct in type from the florists’ section, and are much valued as cut 
flowers. 


Pentstemons.—These are still flowering most frecly: the 
stema from each plant are numerous and quite loaded with flowers. 
Ali the attention they require is to see that the stems are supported 
with sticks ; but where they are planted in beds the stems support 
each other. ‘The seed-poda must be removed, as they tend to cheelc 
the production of flowers. Cuttings must now be putin, There 
are always plenty to be obtained at this season; the small side 
shoots at the base of the stems are the best, Insert the euttings in 
pots or boxes of fine sandy soil, and place in cold frames or hand- 
lights, ag may be most convenient, Shade them from the sun and 
water them moderately,—J, Douglas. 
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Indoor Fruit. 


_ Pines.—The growth of these, on account of the ungenial scason, 
13 necessarily immature, so now that the days are shortening and 
daylight moreover obscured by autumnal foga, all available light 
inust be taken advantage of, therefore all the glasa of the pit or house 
should ba thoroughly cleansed, Discontinue syringing overhead, 
and water but sparingly. It is very probable that many plants 
may this season fail to show fruit at the proper period, for, 
notwithstanding that the appearance of the growth is all that could 
ba desired, there haa been no sun to consolidate the tissues. It will 
therefore be wise to apply additional artificial heat, with free vemti- 
lation, and but little moisture in the atmosphere or at the roots. 
Suckers that were planted as early as January and February ought 
most certainly to show fruit without this exceptional treatment, and 
should now be kept rather cool—say about 63°—and dry both at reot 


and top; at the same time guard against the too general practice of , 


withholding water till the foliage is half parched; such treat- 
ment is neither good culture, nor In accordance with physiological 
principles, Ail the young stock should be finally overlooked pre- 
pavatory to wintering, and any that are likely to become pot-bound 
should have a shift at once; give them plenty of room, and keep 
them in pentle growth for another menth orso, The smooth Cayenne 
and Charlotte Rothschild varieties—-the hest wimter Pines—that are 
now swelling fruit, should have weak guano water once weekly ; 
af course, if the drainage be defective a weekly supply might prove 
injurious, but only under such circumstances. 

Vines.—This isa season in which it may truly be said that it is 
more difficult. to keep Grapes than to grow them. From many quarters 
we hear complaints of Grapes damping off and eracking, Hamburgha 
in particular. Unfortunately under auch unusual atmospheric con- 
ditions the usual remedial measures are of little avail, buf in hope of 
arresting the evil, recourse should be had te these remedies. Firat of 
all, remove all decayed berries as soon as perceived, for the mould 
spreads most rapidly, Keep a constant but gentle warmth in the 
pines to ensure the air of thea house being light and buoyant, and 
when the outside atmosphere is inclined to be so, open the ventilators 
wida and increase the heat in the pipes, in order to effectually expel 
stagnant moisture, Thorough ripeness, which has been almost im- 
pessible to attain this season, is no doubt the best preventative, and 
the fact that the Hamburgh variety is affected the worst is due to 
the tender nature of the skin of the berry. The long-keeping varie- 
ties are rarely subject to the evil, and even then, itis because they 
have not been well ripened; hence the necessity to still continue the 
fires so long aa there is any doubt on the matter. Outside borders, 
the Vines of which are carrying frait, must now be protected from all 
further rainfall, for a chill at the roots, even if it does not cause erack- 
ing or damping, will most certainly aggravate if, If notalready done 
the earliest Vines ought now to be pruned, the borders renovated, 
and the houses cleansed. The Vines ought to have a complete rest of 
at least six weeks. In the meantime protect the borders from rain 
by shutters or tarpaulin, aud also from frost by a thick covering 
of Bracken or long litter; Asarule more time can now be spared 
for atiditional work, and it is also the best time to get together ail 
materials for making Vine borders. If the soil be dug and stacked 
Peouay to the winter, any injurious insects, &c., In it wouid pro- 

ably be destroyed by frosts, whilst the soil would certainly be 
benefited by exposure, provided it did not get aodden. Precautionary 
measures in regard to this point should therefore be taken. 


Peaches and Nectarines. —- The previous remarks in 
reference to these have urged the desirability of thinning out all 
superfluous shoots as scon as the fruit is gathered, in order te render 
the ripening and full development of the buds more certain by the 
free action of light and air. If the trees have suffered from spider, 
thrips, or fly, well wash them with the garden engine, and syringe 
daily till the parasites have entirely disappeared, Inside borders will 
still require water, though not so much as when in full growth. It 
ig & gross error to ever allow the borders to become dry, for this is 
the principal cause which predisposes tha trees to drop their buds 
before they are expanded. In all forcing operations, we ought, as 
far as possible, to imitate Nature, and a valuable practical lesson is 
taught in regard to the matter of watering, if we only take into con- 
sideration the large amount of water that Peaches get in the open 
alr when ina resting condition, yet. how rarely do they shed their 
buds! If the treea In the early houses have entirely shed their 
leaves, any praning required. may be done at once, and the houses 
made tidy for the winter. If the lifting and replantive of gross 

rowing trees were done when advised, the roots will by this time 

ave started into the fresh acil, They must not lack water, but be 
kept gently at work ; a light mulching of stable litter over the 
border would greatly assist the formation of roots by maintaining an 
equable condition both of moisture and temperature. The houses 
should be kept as cool as possible. Those that are to be planted 
this antumn should be commenced at once, as the most suitable time 


to plant is just before the trees lose their foliage. In selecting 
varieties early and late kinda should be chosen for the same honge, 
as by this means the supply of fruit may be had in suceession for a 


- much longer period. 


Stra wberries.—The remarks on these (p. 222) are stillapplicable 
in every ee for, unfortunately, the weather still remain, 
unchanged. It will be necessary to place the plauts in their winter 
quarters aa carly as possible, for though they are apparently 4s 
robust they are still immature, and a sharp frost would severely 
check them, Our plan of wintering consists in plunging them in 
cinder ashes in turf pits, and protecting them with shutters in severe 
or very wet weather; at other times they have full exposure and are 
watered when required. By growing the variety Vicomtesse Heéri- 
cart de Thury, the production of Strawherries in autumn and winter 
is rendered an easy matter, as we have numbers of plants in pots 
now splendidly set with fruit. IJ have gathered good fruit from 
plants in the open air several times during the past fortnight, and 
the weather should prove favoureble there will be a plentiful supply 
for some time to come. The fruit cathered from the open ground 1s 
the produce of the earliest forced plants, which were planted out 
early in April, and from which our best present season’s runners 
were obtained, Those that are fruiting in pots were also forced in 
the spring in 5-in, pots, and afterwards shaken out and repotted in 
frash compost in pots of the same size, till, I think the produc- 
tion of autumn Strawberries superfluous, as they will not be appre- 
ciated at a season when other fruits are sc plentiful; yet rt 1s well 
to know that they can easily be bad 1f required. 

Figs.—Hstablished trees are still fruiting very freely, but the 
season is getting so advanced that, taking into account how valuable 
an early crop of Figa ia, ib ia preferable to sacrifice the remainder 
in order #0 obtain = crop early; therefore the trees should 
be gradually inured to the full amount of ventilation that can bz 
given till finally, if practicable, the lights may be entirely removed 
fora short time, Any trees in pots that have been placed in the 
open air to induce resk musi be occasionally examined to see that 
they are not sodden on account of imperfect drainage, The satest 
position for them now is a cool orchard house or pit, as a few 
degrees of frost would seriously injure any fruit-bearing spurs 
that are not thoroughly ripened, Hitherto we have grown no other 
kind than the Brown Turkey, but 4 few days ago we had the privi- 
lege ta see a large house containing several scores of plants of the 
Negro Largo variety, which in every respect were very fine, Tits 
has been added to our stock under the impression that it may even 
supersede the Brown Turkey; at any rate, 1t seemsto be a first-class 
variety for pot culture. 

Bielons.—The season for these has been but an indifferent one, 
so that its close can searcely be regretted. Swelling fruits will re- 
quire abundant bottom and atmospheric heat m order to ensure good 
quality. Water will mot be required much now; at the same time 
1t 183 well to remember that dryness is adverse to the production of 
good froit, A moderate supply of water, well preserved foliage, 
plenty of air, and warmth, never fail to produce high-flavoured: 


Melons.—VW, ¥¥, 
Kitehen Garden, 


Happily the weather has at length sufficientlyimproved as to permit. 
of the speedy eradication of weeds, which is now imperative in 
order to adinit all the air possible to the over-succulent crowths of 
Broceoli, Sprouts, Canhflowers, and Cabbages, so as to harden their 
tissues. Old beds of the latter prove so extremely valuable as Sprouts 
that they are worthy of special attention at this season, such as the 
removal of all decayed leaves, and even some of the largest that 
ave not decayed, so as to induce. the development of Sprouts.’ The 
ground should also be deeply stirred, not only for the destruction of 
the weeds but for the a#ration of the soil, With us Brussels Sprouts 
have grown so abnormally tall that by way of keeping them upright 
wa have had to earth them unusually high, and are now removing a 
portion of the stem-leaves, so as te admit Hght and air to the 
Sprouts. The earthing up of all the Cabbage tribe that are large 
enough for the operation, should be done at once for the sake of 
protection from the effects of the wind, and aiso for the free action 
of the air to the land; any other benefit derived from such a practice 
is of a doubtful nature, and if it were not necessary for the reasons: 
above given, the earthing up system had hetter be abandoned. Both 
Celery and Cardoons require attention as to earthing, and should be 
tied with bast previous to the operation, in order to prevent the 
soil getting into the centres of the plants. The Celery-fly is 
unusually prevalent this season, and we find a sprinkling of soot 
applied once weekly an effective antidote, for theugh it does not 
destroy the pest outright, it hinders the apread of it. Cauliflowers. 
that are now turning in, will need daily attention to keep them from 
injury by frost; break the leaves over the flowers, or, if a quantity 
be ready for use, and it is found necessary to prolong the supply, 
take them up with the entire stems, and hang them in a ecol shed, 
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head downwards; in auch a position I have known them keep for 
six weeks. Veitch’s Autumn Giant and Sntton’s King of the Gaalr. 
flowers are both excellent autumn and early winter varieties, By far 
the best early variety [ have yet grown is Dean’s Early Snowball, Ut 
ia at least threa weeks earlier than that excellent kind the Early 
Dwarf Erfurt, with heads at least equal to it in size, and in colour 
much superior, being almost pure white; it is here valued so highly 
that no other early kind has beev sewn for spring use, and the plants 
are now being ee out in handlights, a dozen ineach, and in 
early spring will he thinned to four or five. The lids of the pro- 
tectors will not be used till there are appearances of sharp frosta, as 
14 18 necessary, to safe wintering, that a sturdy hardening growth 
should be encouraged from the first, for if the plants, either by 
neglect of alring or overcrowding in the seed-beda, get drawn, but- 
tontug will certainly follow. Prick out all the reserve planta in any 
sheltered spots, Where protecting material could be easily applied 
in the cvent of severe frosts, any that are to be wintered in cold 
frames should now be got out also; but meanwhile, as in the case of 
those in handlights, they should have the fullest exposure. Lettuce, 
Hndive, aud Herbs for winter use all demand particular attention 
at the present time, so that there may be no scarcity when required. 
Protection should be in readiness, aa frosts may now oceur any night. 
A few Tomatoes have, at last, ripened against south walls, and any 
not yet ripe, and that are of a size large enough to be used, should 
be cut, and, 1f hungin a warm airy house, will ripen perfectly. In our 
case we have found 16 neccssary to practice this method, as the plants 
ave badly attacked by the Potato disease. The storing of Beetroots 
and Carrots will soon be necessary, but as the former are small and 
still prowing, it will be better to leave them fill real danger is 
Imminent. Aaa rule we winter them in the ground, and use Bracken 
or straw for profection, and by this method the roots are more 
tender than when pulled up and stored in sand. Look over the 
stores of Potatoea and Onions in wet weather. The latter will 
keep best if bunched and hung up rather than laid on shelves. 
This season they are so full of water that deeay is sure to be pre- 
valent, and following the above adviee will ensure their better 
preservation. In the forcing department, Rhubarb and Seakale will 
soon demand attention, Applea being scarce, Rhubarb will be in 
great request, and it will therefore be advisable to introduce a 
batch mnto a warm temperature atonee, Give abundant ventilation 
to French Beans mi pits, and from now all the sowings will do best 
in pots; to keep up a continuous supply it is necessary to aow a 
batch fortnightly. Tomatoes that are fruiting indoors should have 
the growths kept thin and the fruit also; they may then be ex- 
pected to continue in fruit throughout the winter. ‘‘ Vick’s Cri- 
Bue a the best of all kinds [ have yet tried for pot culture, 


Parks and Open Speces. 


Herbaceous borders should now be carefully looked over, removing 
all decayed stems and leaves which would otherwise give shelter for 
insects and other pests, as they are now unusually numerous, and 
every possible means should be taken to destroy them — such 
as hand-picking and spreading lime, soot, &e., over the surface 
of the ground, ff these precautions are neglected many valuable 
plants must inevitably suffer from their depredations. A clean 
cuf ig most essential in everything connected with pruning, 
so it 18 important that a sharp Rnife should be used for cutting away 
the woody stems, or much damage may result to the stools of some 
kinds mm consequence of the loosening of the roota and splitting the 
stems, The soil must be forked between the planta and all vacancies 
mate good by dividing old atools, &c. Pansies, Daisies, Arabises, 
Aubrietias, aud such-like apring flowering plants should be put aut 
at once, so that they may establish themselves before severe weather 
setain, Bulbs of various kinds should also be planted in the most 
open spots, placing o thin layer of silver sand beneath them to 
prevent rotting and accelerate the formation of roots. For this 
purpose Hyacinths, Tulips, and similar kinds which flowered laat 
spring will be found extremely uscful if they have been properly 
treated and stored. They should be planted in clumps of six, eight, 
or ten, and from 2 in. to $in. apart; a small stick ala be placed 
in the centre to prevent injury when digging or stepping on the 
borders, and as a guide when mulching them for protection during the 
winter, if necessary, Herbaceoug plants, ti muat be remembered, do 
not ripen their stems and foliage simultaneously, therefore only those 
whose stems are ripened should be eut down, as many kinda would be 
thus injured if they contain activesap, Many churehyard gardena, 
town squares, and similar places will soon present a bare appearance, 
which will prevail throughout the winter im consequence of the inju- 
dicious selection of shrubs in planting. ‘Strange to say, many still 
persist in planting such evergreen trees, ahrubs, and Conifers 
which have not the slightest chance of thriving, they are therefore 
unsightly and a continuous source of trouble and expense. In places 
where planting is scanty, the bare ground is always an eye- 


sore, My idea of a shrubbery is that it should be formed by various 
kinds of plants, with the foliage harmoniously blended, and planted 


auificiently wide apart so as to obviate overcrowding. From tims 


to time they should be pruned or even taken away where it is de- 
sirable, Where pate plante are required they should be planted 
singly, as I consider the shrubbery is certainly not the place for 
them. As it is useleas to plant varicties that are quite unsuitable, 
it is far better to plant those possessing qualities that renderthem cap- 
able of thriving in smoky districts, though they may not ba the hand- 
somest, Amongst the best shrubs for auch positions are undoubtedly 
the Privet, Kuonymus, and Aucuba. Of Privetathere are several variec- 
ties which can be recommended, such as the oval-leaved, the Japa- 
nese, the evergreen, the Box-leaved, &c, Of Huonymuses there ara 
also several kinds which may with safety be planted, the green- 
leaved varieties being the best and strongest. All these, as well as 


_the Privets, naturally form pretty shrubs, and should not be clipped 


inte all kinds of shapes, but allawed to grow freely. The Aucuba 
is too well known to need description. in wet seasons when the 
foliage is kept in a fairly clean condition the leaves of these shrubs 
present a fine lustrous appearance, The varieties of Forsythia and 
Khamnus will also do wellin town gardens, The broad-leaved kind of 
the latter prows mito large specimens in & veryfew years, The Ross of 
Sharon (Hypericum al ainer is a well known and excellentshrub 
for forming undergrowth, and for planting on the borders of pianta- 
tions, &c. Amongst deciduous shrubs the varieties of Ribes are per- 
haps the best, and should always be included in the Hst. The 
Sumachs, too, are very useful for sach places. The planting season 
being near at hand J advocate a trial of these shrabs, allowing one 
shrub to the square yard at least. ‘In all amall gardens there should 
he facilities for washing the foliage of shrubs with hose when neces- 
sary. After planting, the surface of the soil should be covered to a 
depth of about 2 in. with well-ratted manure or horse droppings 
mixed with road acrapings in equal proportions, the latter collected 
off flint metalled roada is the best for the purpose.—C, Dzxnis, 


Extracts from my Diary.—October 18 to 19, 


FLowers.—Moving variegated Alyssums and Verbenas from cold 
frames into preenhouse, Cutting Helly hedges, Cotoneasters and 
Jessamine on walls, and nailimg in shoots to cover the wall, Shaking 
owt Pelargoniums from old pots and re-potting them, Taking up Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison Carnations layered outside, potting them, and 
placing them in cold houses. Shifting cuttings of zonal Pelargo- 
niums from 3-in. to 5-in. pots. Potting a few Pelargoniums and 
Fuchsias for winter blooming. Sponging Stephanotis and Allamanda 
on roof of store. Putting in enttings of Koses. Planting border 
with Violets and also one with Violas, Wallflowers, and Daisies, 
Taking up Spiréss from outside border and potting them In 6-in, pots 
for foreing. 


Froir,—Gathering the remainder of Apples, viz,, Wellington, 
Golden Reinette, Royal Russet, and Norfolk Beefing, Tying and 
stopping Melons in houses, Gathering Sweet Chestnuts and storing 
them away in fruit room. Looking over Grapes in late Vinery and 
cutting out laterala and shanked berries, 


VEGETABLES,-Gathering Tomatoes and placin 
to ripen, Sowing Mustard and Cress in boxes caliest Trenching 
border for Tripoh Onions. Putting first batch of Osborn’s Forcing 
French Beans into J-in. pots. Tying and stopping Tomatoes in 
houses. Giving earliest Celery a final banking up. Tying and thin- 
ing ont shoots of winter Cucumbers, and eae for the pre- 
vention and destruction of greenfly. Sowing Gilbert's Selected Par- 
siey In pans. Turning Mushroom manure. Top-dresaing Cucum- 
bers.—-R. GILESET. 


then in Vinery 


What's in a Name ?—The cut-leaved variety of our Weatern 
praine Dock is called Ske ferebinthaceum var. pinnatifidum ; 
the Russian Daisy of our borders, Chrysanthemum Tehihatchewii ; 
an annual Composite we grow, Achropappua echkuhricides; the 
Climbing Hydrangea, Schizophragma hydrangeoides: our wild, 
white-fringed Orchis, Habenaria blephariglottis; and a common 


window-basket plant, Chlorophytum Sternbergianum, — 4 merican 
Agriculturist, 


Chioride of Lime.—aA French contemporary states that if a 
little of this be spread on the soil, rats, mice, and insects will at once 
desert it, Plants may be easily protected by it from insect plagues, 
by simply brushing over their stems with a solution of it, It has 
often been noticed that a patch which has been treated in this way 
remains free from Ca winle the unprotected beda round about are 
literally devastated, Fruit trees may be guarded from their attacks 
by attaching to the stems pieces of tow smeared with a mixture 
of chioride of lime and hog’s lard. Ants and grubs already in pos-- 
session will then rapidly vacate their position, 
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ARISTOLOCHIA RINGENS, 


Unner the above name two very different species have been con- 
founded. ‘The true Aristolochia rmgens, of which the accompanying 
engraving is a correct representation of a portion of a living plant 
which flowered in Messrs, Veitch’s nursery last month, does not 
appear to be generally known in European gardens, Indeed, so far 
as we are aware, this is the first time that this species has flowered 
outside of a botanic garden in Europe. We remember having 
geen it in flawer at Kew in 1863, and we secured specimens for the 
herbarium at the time, which exist asa record of the fact. But 
although so little known in Europe, it hag been introduced into Hast 
Indian gardens, and itis also cultivated in (Juatemala, Central- 
America, Ibia a na- 
tive of New Granada 
and Yenezuela, and, 
according to Grise- 
bach, in his ‘‘ Flora 
of the British West 
Indian Islands,” also 
of Jamaica, but this 
is probably an error 
arisiog from a slip of 
the pen in the Kew 
herbaria, where one 
of Purdie’s, appa- 
rentiy s New Grana- 
dian specimen, 18 
written up “Jamaica, 
Purdie,” The flow- 
ers vary considerably 
in size, according to 
the vigour of the 
plant, sometimes at- 
taining a length of 
S in,, but usually 
they are only about 5 
in, or Gin, long; and 
the colouration 18 
equally variable in in- 
tensity. On a pale 
ground we have a 
petted venation of 
fark purple. The 
tubular portion of the 
flower ia paler than 
the lips, the ground 
colour of the upper 
lip passing into pur- 
gle. Sometimes the 
leaves are a3 niuch as 
7 in, or § in. across, 
In such a numerous 

us as Aristolochia 
itis difficult to say 
which are the most 
ornamental or most 
curious, Many per- 
sons would notregard 
any of the kinds aa 
really crnamental ; 
and itis a fact that 
the most showy ones 
require a large space 
ja which to derelop 
heir full size. Up- . 
wards of 150 species are known, and they are widely dispersed in 
tropical, sub-tropical, and temperate regions, excluding South Africa 
and some of the Pacific Islands. A, ringens requires a warm green- 
house, and attaing the flowering state in a moderate space of time. 
Tt was gent to Messrs, Veitch by the late Mr. G. Walhs, who col- 
lected it in New Granada. Among hardy species the North American 
A. Sipho, a deciduous trailer or climber with ample heart-shaped leaves 
and small inconspicnous flowers, is the best. Itrapidly covers alarge 
space, but it requires some support; and itis a useful plant where 


bold foliage is suitable. The flowers have a green tube tinged with 
purple, becoming gradually smaller upwards, then suddenly 
expanding into 2 horizontal, nearly circular limb. A, Vlematitis 


ia an effective, erect-growing, herbaceous kind, with clusters 
of small yellow flowers. It is a suitable plant for the “wild” garden, 
There is perhaps not another genus in the vegetable kingdom which 
exhibits such a variety in the form, size, &e., of the flowers, Those 
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The Gaping-flowered Aristalochia (4. ringens), hali natural size, 
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of the last are little more than Lin. long, and the tube 1s very narrow 
in the middle, and gradually expanding upwards into an open mouth, 
and prolonged on one side only im the form of a lip, The 
three-tailed kind (A. tricaudata) is am arboreous species with 
large oblong leaves, and dark purple and white flosvers, the broad 
open tube of which is prolonged into three slender tails, 3 in. or 41n. 
long, reminding one of the flowers of some Masdevaliia, Goldie’s 
Birthwort (A. Goldieana) is perhaps the most extraordinary 
of the whole of the species, It has, with the exception of Rafilesia, 
the largest flowers of any known plant. On a double-sized 
plate of the '* Botanical Magazine,” which is «3 large as a page of 
THE Garpsx, a single flower could only be represented half ita natural 
size. In shape it is like an enormous three-lobed vase (each 
lobe ending In a ahort tail} nearly 18 in. across the top, 
and uarrowing downwards into a cylindrical tube obliquely, 
bent upon itself, the 
lower position form- 
ing the foot of the 
vase. This singular 
plantis a native of 
Old Calabar, in wes- 
tern tropical Africa, 
where it waa duia- 
covered by the Rey. 
W. C. Thomson, who 
succeeded in intro- 
ducing living spect- 
meng into the (rlas. 
gow Botanic Garden, 
where it fowered 
in 1867. Of courze 
this gigantic plant 
ean only be grown 
Im @ spacious het- 
house. A. grandi- 
flora is a Brazilian 
species with flowera 
as long as those of 
the last named, but 
the limb of the per- 
anth or floral en- 
velope is developed 
on one side into a 
sincle long slender 
tail nearly a foot in 
length. Another very 
eurioud species from 
the same country 
Inay be seen in Hower 
in the Palin stove 
at Kew at the pre- 
sent time. Jt Ia 
(A. ornithocephala} 
which has Howers 
similar in shape te 
those of A. ringens 
but about three 
times as large, the 
upper lp being dt 
lated into a limb 
6 in, to 9 in. wide, 
It may be men- 
tioned that what we 
have called the up- 
t lip is perhaps 
AGIs ores. the 
lower, and 16 is up- 
permost on account 
of the flowerine branchea being pencent. Measra. Vettch have, 
or had, living plants ofan equally curious West African apecies, A. 
promissa, the slugular flowers of which extend into three 
tails sometimes as muchas Zit. inlength Qne might go on almost 
indefinitely pointing out the peculiarities of various species. Besides 
the large prowing species noted, there are many others of smaller 
dimensions, suitable for the lovers of the curious among plants 
who have but littl: space. Thus A. trilobata ig a slender climber 
with flowers resembling the small pitchers of a Nepenthes, 
bet bent on themselves in the opposite direction, and the part 
answering to the hd of the pticher prolonged into a slender twisted 
tail 6 in. in length. W, B, Hems.er, 
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Two Rare Orchids.—There are now in fower in the Pine- 
appla Nursery two interesting Indian Orchids, viz., Lutsia Psyche 
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with creamy white petals each about 1 in. in length, and a labellum 
of the same width, curiously corrugated with a blackish crimson-like 
enamel, the whole flower greatly resembling a beetle: and Luisia 
lvachystachys, the yellow lipped variety, the fiowers of which are 
‘small bat currous.— Janes O'Hnien, 





TREATMENT OF ODONTOGLOSSUME. 


I wave react with much interest the remarks of Mr. O'Brien at page 
303 in reference to this subject. Such practical articles are worth 
much, till, [ consider in the conse of Odontoglossums that in seel- 
ing to cliscover the conditions which best suit them one might be 
domg ‘‘a dangerous thing.” No one has attempted to shaw that 
these piants may not be cultivated more or less successfully under 
what Is called cool treatment. It is no doubt desirable, from a nur- 
seTyman's point of view, to show that any subject can be grown by 
this or that method that igs likely ta be popular with the many, but 
the object of the gardener is to discover the right way, modify it as 
he may afterwards, There are two or three points broached in Mr. 
O'Brien's paper which it would be interesting to know more abont. 
Firstly, if he finds it necessary to remove his Odontoglossums to 
a perfectly col house with a north aspect by the beginning of May,. 
why does he remove them toa warmer house at the beginning of 
September, when the temperature outside is considerably higherthan 
in May? Secondly, in almest all miscellaneous collections of cool 
Odontoglossums that I have seen, the plants were in all stages of 
growth towards antumn, some just maturing their pseudo-bulbs, and 
others with these parts but partially developed, or at a stage 
when iiis never desirable to rest an Orehid which has pseudo-bulbs 
to mature. Would Mr. O'Brien recommend all these to be treated 


alike? Ju other words, would he submit the matured plants and the: 


growing ones to 2 minimum temperature of 45°? as the general tenor 
of his remarks would lead one to infer, Et is a sound practice in 
my opinion to maintain 3 growing temperature until all such plants 
have matured their growth, Lastly, J should like to know what kind 
of growth the finest of Mr, O'Brien’s plants of 0. Alexandre and 
O. cirrkosum made between May and September in the north house, 
the length of their growths, and the size of the bulbs, as well as the 
number of flowers produced to a spike on plants so treated for the 
the last few years? [am not prepared to deny Mr. O’Brien’s asser- 
tron that the pseudo-bulbs of Odonteglossums are formed as quickly 
in a temperature of 55° ay they are in one of 75°, becamse under the 
treatment given them by me they make tayo sets of bulbs in a year, 
but those made during the summer are the largest and the best, In 
the rage after ecol Orchids we are, I think, in danger of running to 
the other extreme, There are many kinda recommended tn some trade 
lists as ‘* cool” Orchids, which, to subject them to such, treatment, 
would be very unwise. IJ have seen not a few collections of 
Odonteglossums or cool Orchids, but mone of them treated in the 
manner desenbed by Mr. O'Brien. He lays much stress on the sun- 
posed fact that the cool system. suits. small growers. Apart from 
the fact.that this quite as often edmvenient for amaller prowers to 
grow their plants in a warm honae, guch az a Vinery, what is to 
mder those who grow their plants in an unheated frame or house to 
give them as high atemperature in summer jnst aa easily as a cool 
one by simply economising sun-heat a little more? F C 


TRAINING PLANTS IN POTS. 


Nzaarzy all plants under pot culture require some little training in 
the way of pinching, pruning, or supporting, and fast-growing plants 
are improved by being cut back occasionally rather closely, more 
especially after flowering. Any plants that are capable of mipporting 
themselves in an erect position flo not require stakes, Those that 
have a loose, rambling hahit may be age into shape by pinching 
when the shoots are young, which will, if properly attended to, give 
a clunisy-looking subject a graceful appearence: To stake.a plant 
well requires a trained eye and skilful fingers. Some acquire tlie 
art naturally, whilst to others it ig a Dificult task, hence the reason 
why so many ungainly-looking spectmens are met with. The acéli- 
tion of a few slender twigs, if adeptly placed, will often improve ‘a 
plant considerably, Of course, for home use the plants might be 
quite ag well without so much setting up; but, uniess they are skil- 
fully manipulated, they will not do for exhibition purposes, There- 
fore, those who aspire to take a leading position at exhibitions must 
learn to train plants neatly and with as few sticks as possible, Smail 
neat sticks, painted green, look the best, and can be made in bad 
weather. Those that are made from double laths, that is, deal laths 
of a double thickness, that will easily rend, are the most suitable 
material and are readily procurable.’ A large number er be made 
in a short time, and afterwards a thin coatof green paint will preserve 
the wood and make them Jook less conspicuous. As if must be a 


disadvantage to the plant to have the ball pierced, and perhaps the 
reots injured by having sticks thrust in, therefore as few as possible 
should be employed, anc these sheuld not be inserter in the ball 
deeper than is necessary in order to obtain the requisite firmuess. 
Most plants will require to be gone over and have their supports 
and ties re-adjusted annually and most, if not all, of this worl: 
should be done, as much ag possible, during the dull season. 
BK. Hoppay. 


THE ZEBRA-STRIPED RUSH. 


Qs the many kinds of leaf variegation amongst plants there are few 
that have the markings arranged in transverse bars. Notable in- 
stances of thig kind of leat marking are the plant under notice, anc. 
the Acbra-striped Grazs (Hulalia japoniea zebrinal, illustrated in THe 
Garber, Vol, AIV., p. 263, which is one of the most beautiful of hardy 
Grasses, The “ecbra-striped Rush is apparently sa form of our common. 
native species (Juncus communis), Like the Zebra Grags it originated: 
inJapan, and siniilarly bas reached Europe by way of America. It has 
been introduced by Messrs. Veitch, from a plant in whose nursery 
the annexe:l woodcut was prepared. Itis a striking plant when aaso- 
elated with others, as its pecullarly mngid habit of growth and 
singwiar marking stand out in bold relief. Though it has not been 
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The Zebra-striped Rush. 
grown eutirely in the open air, it will most probably prove to be 


quite hardy and retain its variegation, and if so, it will make a capitah 
subject for planting amongat other moisture-loving plants. 
aes WG. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


| Dendrobium primulinum.—For a useful, easily grown, and 
thoroughly free flowering variety to prow ag a companion to the 
uséful D. nobile Ido not know a. better than the one named ahove, 
The last edition of Willams’ ‘‘Orchid Manual” describes JD, 
primulinum as a fine subject for exhibition, and saya it is rare, but 
itis probably plentiful now. It formed the greater bulk of a quan- 
tity of Orchids collected by a friend of my employer, and sent bere 
from Burmakh twelve months ago last May, 1 the plants appear 
to be seerllings, for searcély any two are alike, some being so inferior 
in the flower as to be comparatively worthleza, while others are 
large, beantiful, and slightly fragrant, The flowers are all more or 
less white and pink, but in some of the varieties the lip is broad and 

ure white and the other ve of rosy or purplish-red tint. All 

ower late in spring and the blossoms are borne along each side of 
the stem. ‘This kind is an exceedingly free grower ;- though much 
withered on arrival, all grew strongly and flowered last spring. This 
season they have made shoots at leagt twice as long and as thick as 
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those which they made last in their native habitat. The consignment 
aiao contaimed plants of the beautiful Dendrobium chrysotexum, 
some of which have proved very inferior, having small greenish- 
_ yellow flowers, while in others they were of the other extreme, In 
the same importation we were fortunate in securing a large snd 
healthy mass of a broader leaved and larger flowered variety of the 
Cypripedium Boxalli than I have yet seen.—J. 8. W. 


Ficus repens for Hdging. — See this plant is 
usually seen growing on walls, I find it very useful as a pot plant 
for edging any kind of stages on which plants are arranged for effect. 
Single plants from cuttings, potted in from 3-in. to 6-in. pots, and 
allowed to hang down uaturally, aoon make suitable plants for the 
purpose, as they become quickly furmiahed with gracefully pendent 
shoots, which form a pleasing fringe of green, 
case that stone or brick-supporied stages in conservatories hecame 
#reen and discoloured after a few years from the consequent damp- 
ness, and nothing bidea this defect or increases the effect of a well- 
arranged group of plants on the stages so well as a fringe formed 
by this plant.—J, Groom. 


Storing Bedding Pelargoninms.—Though these have 
proved a failure in the open air this season we sannet afford to dis- 
card them, and we ara now making preparation for storing a large 
number of last years plants of the scarlet flowered type, as they are 
not only much larger at planting out time, but as a rule they are 
more floriferous. When a display is required early im summer, old 
planta should be freely mized im the beds, while for supplying flowers 
for furnishing vases they should alwaya be used, as even im favour- 
able years young stock plants require the greatest part of the season 
to acquire well furnished specimens, The best plan to adopt is to Lift 
the plants before they are in the least injured by frost, then strip off 
the largest leaves, leaving the small terminal ones, Do not cut the 
shoots in at all, but defer that operation till spring when every pomt 
will make a good plant, and if cut down in autumn the old plants 
are much more likely to damp off. They should be placed mode- 
rately close m pots or boxes in ight sandy soil, and one good water- 
ing given to settle fhe soil around them, after which they should 
only have enough water to keep them from shrivelling. They may 
be wintered in any pit or house where enough heat is available to 
deep out frost and dispel damp. In spring, as the days lengthen, 
they may be shaken out and potted or placed in boxes according to 
convenience, and will always well repay the labour bestowed on 
them.—J, G, 


frepsolum Lobbianum Perfection.-—This rich-colonred 
chmbing Tropzolum is now in fine flower at Heckfield, where it is 
aaa in large pota ina cool house. The shoots are trained to wires, 

ere 1t blooms with marvellous aburidance, and will do se all the 
winter, unless very aevere frost intervenes; but other plants are 
grown In & warm house to give a supply of flowers if the others 
should fail. Asa flower to furnish a rich glow of colowr in winter, 
this kind is unrivalled, and it is remarkable that a garden of any 
pretentions should be found without it, grown eitherfor vase decora- 
tion in the summer or for winter use,—A,. D, 


Primula sinensis.—It may be of interest to know that in an 
average season there is not much difficulty in wintermg these 
Primulas in a cold frame, JI have now plants in good health which 
were during last winter in an ordimary garden frame. To protect 
them from the severity of the weather the frames had wrappers put 
over them at night, but on every favourable opportunity the hghts 
were alightly opened, and in this way they passed the winter and 
- bloomed freely in the spring. I am persuaded that cold frames 
might with a liftie constant attention be made available for wmtering 
many plants that are supposed by amateurs to need a considerable 
amount of heat,—HuntLer Broox. 


Filmy Ferns.—t! have read with interest the notes lately con- 
tributed to THe GaRpeEN on the hardiness of Filmy Ferns, especially 
that at page 310, The peculiar beauty of these Ferns, and the fact 
(apparently not well known to many amateurs) that they will grow 
where scarcely a blade of Grass will live, render them of special in- 
terest tg any persons hymg in places unfavourable to ordinary 
veretation, My experience during last winter was perhaps some- 
what exceptional, Idug out of the almost solid clay a hole 2 ft, 
deep, over which I placed three sheets of lass, and during the severe 
weather, when .the thermometer registered 20° to 30° of frost, I 
covered the glaga with a Plece of ordinary packer’s canvas. Jo this 
hole Todea superba pasaed the winter without a frond suffering in 
‘the least degree. In another similar place were wintered Todea 
pellucida, Hymenophylium demissum, Trichomanesa radicans, and 
others, with complete immunity from the severity of the weather, 
Several other kinds would no doubt be perfectly as hardy, if placed 
under similar cirgumstances ; the experiment is well worth trying by 
those who possess several duplicates.—Huntnter Brook, Bury, 
Lancashire: 
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TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


WATERSIDE PLANTING. 


Fue formation of plantations by the seaside has already been treated 
of at some length in Tez Garpzy, Vol. XIV., page 427. [ was aa 
much surprised as pleased to find from a note (p. 296) that, in add- 
tion to the trees recommended for sea-shore planting, the handsome 
Pinus insignis is also well adapted for such situations, as is proved 
by the success which has attended*the specimens planted at Bodor- 
pan, in Anglesea, The deep Grasa-creen colour of its leaves, which 
are very closely arranged ou the branches, and its habit of branch- 


ing very low, render it altogether peculiarly appropriate for bleak 


situations by the waterside, When planted upon a dry soil it ripens 
its wood very early m autumn, and its lability to become affected 
by frost is thereby much lessened, as this is generally the cause of its 
failure in severe winters when planted upon a rich moist soil in a 
low lying district. An unbroken expanse of water, unless it be a 
hea, bay, cove, &c., and. consequently, diversified by the ebb and 
flow of the tide is seldom an object of much interest when its banks 
are bare of trees or unbroken by bold and irregular masses of rock, 
When, however, its margin is embellished by trees and shruba the 
water, like a mirror, reflects the objects upon its banks, which to 
the observer even appears to be multiplied. Tree vegetation may 
be considered as the natural accompaniment of water, and as such it 
may not culy clothe the banks, but also give apparent connection to 
different lakes, and partially conceal outlines and boundaries, giving 
in each case variety and soften or tone down any prevailing harshness, 

Besides the intrinsic beauty of water-side frees, which alone ts 
sufficient to commend them to the notice of all lovers of Natura, 
they are aera adapted, when skilfully arranged, to put a 
generous deceit on the spectators, and effect the noblest designa by 
easy methods. Thus the smalleat rise of ground upon the opposite 
bank may, by skilful planting, be made to appear much greater than 
it really is. The smallest island, if planted near its margin with 
spree trees, behind which others of a fast-growing kind are 
placed, in order to thrust forward the outer ones, will gradually 
appear to become larger, The same remark is appheable fo the 
planting of all projections, Where an embankment or a dam 
is necessary to keep the water at different levels, its entire length 
may be concealed by judicious planting. The apparent form and 
extent of water may also be considerably altered by a skilful manage- 
ment of the light and shade to be obtained by planting trees or 
opening out spaces amongst thick masses near the water, In order 
to give extent, as much ght as possible should be thrown upon the 
distant parts; and if the banks slope back gently they admit of the 
reflection of more sky, and thus enlarge the picture. Untless, how- 
ever, there is high ground behind, most of the advantages of reflec. 
tion are lost, Water upon high ground, unless it be to a preat 
extent surrounded by trees, causes a constant glare of licht. Another 
disadvantage under such circumstances is that in auch a position it 
generally becomes very much foreshortened, 

For the purposes of the planter the form of a sheet, of water ia not 
a matter of primary importance, as the more irregular the out- 
line the greater is the scope afforded him, and enables projecting 


portions to be mace holder, and bays and inlets apparently deeper 


by throwing a denser shade upon the recesses. The planting should 
be proportioned to the extent of the water, as heavy masses of 
wood appear out of place beside smail lakes; so very small 
clumps or too many single trees produce an opposite effect in 
connection with larger ones. Wuth regard to the kinds of trees 
suited for waterside planting it may be remarked that, speaking 
generally, Pines aud Firs do not harmonise with such situations : 
the Cedar and Finaster are decidedly the best of the Coniferous 
kinds. The overhanging branches of the Cedar, and the rugged bark, 


‘the irregular top, and dense whorls of branches upon the Pinaster, 


give them a peculiar fitness for auch positions. The Plane, Wych 
Elm, Beech, Hornbeam, Ash, and Alder are alsa well adapted. The 
Acacia when growing near water generally sends up a great: number 
cf suckers. The deep fresh green of the Alder, combined with its 
juxuriance of growth, renders it an object of interest, and in old age 
the Alder is by many people scarcely to be distinguished from the 
Gal, and this character well adapts it for substituting the appearance 
of an Oak plantation, where a continuous effect is required, In soil too 
wet for the latter, The branches of the Wych Elm and the Plane 
are remarkably striking in situations where they overhang the water, 
The White or Silver Willow, with its long and extremely exible 
shoots, which rapidly crow when planted ina deep, good, and moist 
soil, is even more graceful than the Weeping kind. The Weeping 
Ash, when its head is not allowed to become too much rounded, is 
particularly suited to sloping banks. ‘he Birch, also, by the light- 


nese and gracefulness of its form is also well adapted to the water- 


side, 
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The greatest difficulty, however, is often experienced in the man- 
agement of the undergrowths near the margins of lakes and streams, 
for where these consist of eubjects which have to be eut back 
periodically to prevent their growing into, and thereby injuring, 
the standards, the naked appearance of such banks is highly objec- 
tionable and unpicturesqne, On this aceount itis far better in auch 
situations to plant Thorns, Hollies, Yews, Buckthorns, aud even 
Laurels and Hiders, and thug geeure 4 permanent screen. 

In planting for effect in the line of sisht hetween the house and 
the water's edge, it should not be forgotten that a few trees near the 
eye have an equal effect with a much larger number farther removed: 
and that, while deciduous trees of various kinds will in time, by 
the help of a little pruning, grow ont of the way so as to admit of 
distant objects heing seen between their stems and underneath their 
heads, the Coniferous kinds will, by the extension of their lower 
branches, shut out more of the view year after year. These are 
points which should never be lost sicht of in planting in a line with 
Water or any other distant object of interest, 

Though the trees named above are, among the denizens of our 
woods anc foreats, probably the best that could be selected for the 
waterside, almost any kind of planting is preferable to the formal 
waving lines which are but too commonly seen upon the margins of 
dressed lakes and pieces of artificial water—if, indeed, i¢ can be 
called dressing that completely strips the object of its solicitude, 
Not even those flowing lines and endless curves which ‘‘lead the 
eye a wanton chase” will give half the charm to a waterside path 
that is imparted by judicious planting, Here, as elsewhere, all 
abruptness In planting should be avouled, for the real beanty and 
intereat of the work centres in transitions which are so gradual as to 
be almost imperceptible, and in which no violence is done to Nature. 
Formal rows or resular chumps of trees by the waterside are in the 
highest degres ohjectionable, so likewige are prominent fences of any 
kind ; for the reflecting powers of the water by doubling the objects 
add greatly to their formahty, A.J. Bunrnows, 

Pluckiey, Keng, 


NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TRESS, SHRUBS, {& WOODLANDS. 


Virgilia lutea.—The beauty of the foliage of this tree 
in the early antumn season renders it worthy of more extensive cul- 
tivation than is generally bestowed upon it. A fine specimen, 
stauding at the bottom of the terrace and close to the houndaries of 
the park at Surrenden-Dering, in Kent, and which has a background 
of masses of Elm and other large-sized trees, is at the present time 
an object of great beanty., Its bright yellow and orange coloured 
tints are conspicuous among the dark green of the surrounding foli- 
age and the lighter huss of the spreading Planes.—aA. J. B. 


Well Shaped Hedges.—aApropos of hedges in general I have 
been particularly struck by that on each side of the Brighton and 
mouth Coast Railway as far as T have travelled along it, 7. ¢., from 
London to Brighton, and thence to Portamonth. It has heen 
recently clipped, and its shape is that of a wedge, with its base on 
the ground. Jt is 2ft. thick at the botfem, tapering quite to a 
point at the top. The height seemed about 44 it, Such a shape 
must always ensure a dense and luxuriant growth, and the density 
of this is something remarkable. Perhaps an *‘ Old Sailor” may not 
be much of an authority on such matters, but in apite of that I will 
venture to affirm that such a line (or lines rather) of hedges should 
serve as a model anywhere. They are of quickset throughout.— 
ASHLEY LATOMBE, Commander, 2.4. 


Plantations.—Upon the drier soils nearly all kinds of young 
trees have made extraordimary growth during the past summer. 
In many situations however, upon the more retentive lands, 
Chestnut, Birch, Qak, and some other kinda which were polled 
last season, have died back altogether or made uo progress. 
On such soils the work of filling wp will be heavy and expen- 
sive. Wo season for the Isst twenty years hag furnished 
atronger evidence of the great advantages of thorough drainage and 
early planting. Acorna are conspicuous by their absence, As -keys 
are abundant, the fruits of the Spanish Chestnuts are very slow in 
commg to maturity, and those of the Horse Chestnut and Walnut 
are scarce, Altogether the season is a very unpromising one for 
the collector of tree seeds. Even the hedge Nuta have produced 
but an indifferent erop.—A. J. B, 


Remarkabie Beeches.—Nesr to Parkanour, in Athlone, 
the residence of Mr. J, Burgess, stand two Beeches which, at 4 
short distance, resemble heaps of leaves more than trees. They 
were found in the woods sixty years since, and are from 6ft. to 8 ft. 
in height and 15 ft. diameter, and of denze drooping habit. Upon 
creeping inside, T found them to branch off at 2 ft, or 3 ft. from the 
proind, where one waa nearly 5 ft. In circumference. The arms and 
branches are not unlike corkecrews. The inferior branches and 





matted rubbish, if cleared out, would greatly improve their appear- 
ance, as the singular growth would then he visible, They might, if 
sent gut, become @ valuable adjunct to the apright Yew, which 
flourishes in Jveland, the finest of which I have yet seen was 24 ft. 
high and 12 ft. through, and well filled in the centre.—C, Isuam. 


Darwin's Barberry in Towns,—We have recently recorded 
the value of this as a seashore shrub, and we also notice that 14 has 
done very well as a London plani, even in the horrible clay of the 
Regent's Park, 








THE LIBRARY, 





Rural Affaire.—We have received Vols. VIL. and VII. of 
Thomas’a *' Rural Affairs” (Tucker & Sons, Albany, N. ¥.}, a work 
full of practical information, and illustrated profusely with useful, 
and offen pretty, woodcuts. Some of the matter is reprinted from 
the Country Gentleman, which has long had the reputation of being 
the leading American agriculiural journal, and in this handy form 
it will be more convenient than in the pages of a large journal. The 
horticultural papers are in all cases marked by care, thoughtfulness, 
and practical knowledee of the subject. When any esthetic ques- 
tion, such as landscape gardening is touched upon, there Is evidence 
of taste and richt feeling for what is best in the art. Many practical 
hints and neat woodcuts in these volumes would be useful to English 
as well as American readers. We take the following extract as 
showing tte utility : 
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Propagation of Pansies, Violas, and Calceolariaa, 
—October ig the right time to propagate these, some preferring the 
first and some the latter part of the month ; but we have generally 
found about the second and third week to be as suitable a time aa 
any. Than these, no bedding plants are more easily propagated, and 
none are easier kept during the winter. Any rongh frame, made 
with four boards sous 1 ft. wide each, and nailed together, answers 
perfectly for holdmg and wintering hundreds of them in; or they 
will do without a frame if dibbled m at the bottom of a south wall, 
where they can be protected with cloths, mats, Fern, or other 
material durmg severe weather. Young Pansies and Violag will 
bear a great deal of frost; but Calceolarias are more tender in this 
respect, thouch in all other ways they sueceed under the same treat- 
mené as the Pansies and Violas. They atrike root freely m amixture 
of loam, leaf soil, or old Mushroom manure, and sand: In damp 
positions a layer of the latter should also be spread over the surface 
to the depth of 1 in., as this will keep the gurface sweet during the 
short dull days, The cuttings of the Calceolariaa which we prefer 
most are the hardy points of the shoots without bloom; but the 
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Pansies and Violas throw ouf plenty of side shoots which answer 
well for cuttings. They are ali made in the ordinary way by tritm- 
ming their lower enda with a sharp knife. The beat enttings are 
those about the length of one’s forefinger, and they may be planted 
about 1g in, or2in, aparteach way. At times, when we had no more 
auituble accommodation for these cuttings, we have rooted quantities 
of them tn old boxes, and theac were shifted about as the weather 
or other circumstances might require.—-CAMBRIAN, 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


THE PLUM TREE TORTRIX. 
(ANTITHESIA PRUNIANA.) 


AT times the caterpillara of this very common little moth are very 
deatruetive in orchards and gardens where Plums and Cherries are 
erywn, for in the spring, just when the trees are coming inte blosgom, 
these little caterpillars are hatched, and at once cnsconce themselves 
among the flowers and commence feeding on them; when the flowers 
are over they chanze their quarters and betake themselves to the 





The Plum Tree doth. 


leaves, ou which they feed until fully grown, If Plum and Cherry 
trecs have been much attacked by these insects, it will easily be un- 
derstood that the cron must auffer very considerably in quantity, for 
not only is alsrge proportion of the flowers destroyed, but, if the 
Tenvea are injured to any great extent, the vigour of the trces must 
consequently be much impaired. Itis always very difficult to re- 
commend any effectual means for destroying insects wluch attack 
orchard trees, a3, on account of their size, 1618 almost lmposaible to 
reach all parts. It appears thatin the case of this insect there is 
nothing to be done when in the cgg or caterpillar state, beyond 
gathering and destroying the leaves which are rolled up, for these 
generally contain a caterpillar or chrysalis. The stems of the trees 
should always be kepé free from Moss and loose pieces of bark, as 
such places afford shelter during the winter mouths to the second 
brood of chrysalides. It is also better to keep the ground 
near the stems of the trees free from Grass or other herbage 
for the same reason. Smaller trees, such as espalicrs, and 
these trained against walls, can be more easily dealt with, 
and - should recommend that these trees should be care- 
fully looked over when in flower, and that all blossoms 
which appear to be attacked or allected in any way shoul he 
picked off; any leaves which ave curied up should also be removed, 
taking care that the caterpillar does not drop out of the leaf and 
escap: during the operation. The commen Blackthorn or Sloe is 
attacked in the same manner by this insect. The motha appear 
about the end of March orin April, according to the season, and 


lay their eges near the bude. The caterpillars hatched from these 
egea attack the flowers, and, when these are past, they resort to the 
leaves, Which they roll up and fasten with silken threads, and tm 
this shelter they live and feed on the leaves. When fully grown, 
they line their habitation with threads, and become chrysalides, from 
wich the perfect insects emerge in August, The caterpillars of the 
second brood have to hve entirely on theleaves, When fully grown, 
they descend, and, finding some sheltered place under Moss or 
among Grass, become chrysalides, remaining in this condition until 
the apring. The Plum tree Tortrix belongs to the family Tortricida, 
moat of the members of which, when in the caterpillar state, are 
injurious to vegetation. I have already in these articles called 
attention to two very destructive species (on September, 21, 1875, te 
Bergmann’s Tortrix, and on November 2, 1878, to the Codling Moth), 
This family may easily be distinguished from its near relations, the 
¥Yponomeutide and Tineide, when in the perfect state, by the 
shape of the wings, which are much broader, and in the upper 
wings the front margin has a decided shoulder, and is nearly 
parallel to the opposite margin. It differa also from the Geome- 
trid# in the shape of the front wings, which in the latter family 
are very large, and have little or no shoulder, and their margins are 
far from parallel ; in the caterpillar state they also differ, for the 
caterpillars of the Geometridae have only fire pairs of legs, and 
move im a peculiar manner, on account of which they are called 
loopers, while the caterpillars of the Tortricids have eicht pairs of feet, 
and move in the ordinary manuer, The Plum tree Tortrix measures 
about @ in. across its wings when they are fully opened, The front 
par are of a brownish-black eolour for more than the basal half of 
the wing ; the remainder ts whitish, clouded with grey, the tip and 
end margin being greyiabh. The lower wines are greyish-black, The 
head, thorax, and body are greyish. The caterpillars, when fully 
grown, are about 4 in. long. When first hatched they are of a pale 
yellow colour, but after the second chauge of skin they are dirty 
geen, sometimes almost grey, with the head, the back of the first 
Joint, and the extremity of the last joint of the body, and the first 
three pairs of legs, shining black. The body is covered with little 
black tubercles bearing a few stiff hairs. The first three, the sixth, 
seventh, elghth, ninth, and last joints bear legs. The chrysalis is 
brown ; the edges of the segments are furnished with a row of small 
spines. G. 3. 8. 

{In my paper on the Cabbage moth in THz GarpEn of Sept. 13, 
{ gave by mistake its generic name as Hadena, by which it is known 
by many authers; but Mr. Stainton, whose nenenclature I 
intended to follow, uses, J find, its better-known name of Marmestra 
hrassica.—G. S$, 3.} 


NEW YORE BORTICLLTURAL SOCIETY. 


YE annual autumn exhibition of this society was opened to the 
public at Madison Square Garden, in New York City, on the evening 
of the 17th of September last. The building in which it was held is 
large and well adapted for a display of horticultural products, being 
vow brilhantly illuminated by electricity, which it may be remarked 
is the only artificial gat adapted to a proper display of flowers. A 
most attractive novelty in the floral department was 2 tank of 
exquisite Water Liles, contributed by Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, of 
Bordentown, N. J. Among these was a cenuine Nilotie Lotus, with 
huge nodding flowers standing ahove the circular leares; also fine 
specimens of Nymphoa dentata, N. odorata, and a beautiful and 
interesting hybrid from Indian varieties, with delicate pink blooms 
All these were open-air plants, some having borne flowers 12 in. in 
diameter during the past summer, Some rare evergreens were 
shown by Parsons & Sous; although the display was larger in the 
way of deciduous shrubs with variegated foliage. Their Japan 
Golden or Sun-ray Pine was very pretty, as were also their bril- 
haut feathery Japanese Maples. Mv. John $. Burt contributed a fine 
collection af Crotons, Palms, Achimenes, Caladiums, and afew ofthe 
new Dracenas. Mr, Lovis Menand and Mr, Isase Buchanan had 
also some fine specimens in this class. Mr. W. C. Wilson showed a 
splendid Croton of the Earl of Derby sort. The diaplay of cut 
ilowera was unusually large and attractive, Mr. Peter Henderson and 
Mr. James Vick being the largest exhibiters in this way. Mr. Roen- 
beck, the celebrated Fern enthusiast of New Jersey, was again on 
the ground with a beautiful collection. The show of fruit was ex- 
ceptionaily cood, perhaps better than any that ever graced an exhi- 
bition table in the metropolis. Chief among these were the fine col- 
lections of Measrs. Kliwanger & Barry, HE. P. Roe, Peter Henderson, 
and others. The variety was large and the handsome colouring and 
and form of the specimens shown gare evidence of careful culture 
fine healthy growth, The vegetable display waa also one of con- 
siderable merit. Henderaon’s new seedling Potato, St, Patrick, at. 
tracted much attention, and beautifully smooth, amber-coloured 
tubers they were. For these as well as other vegetables he was awarded 
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a prize, and also for his Caladinms, Dahlias, Verbenas, ent flowers, and 
foreign Grapes. Some of the other principal prizes were as follows : 
To Mesera. Eliwanger & Barry, for Grapes and fruit;to My, Roenbeck, 
for Ferns; to Mra. Morgan, for Orchida: te Mr. W. ©. Wilson, for 
Marantas and Crotons ; to Mr. Isaac Buchanan, for Lycopodiums and 
Selaginellas ; to Mrs. Davidson, for autumn leaves and pressed Ferns ; 
to Messra, Woolson & Go,, for hardy herbaceous perenniala: to Mr. 
James Vick, for cut flowers, Liles, and Asters: to Mr. J. S. Burt, for 
stove and greenhouse plants; and to Mr, L. Merrand, for Orchids, 
Agaves, Succulents, and Ertea, H, Hes aicks, 
Kingston, NY, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ty eeds on Walks.—Can you inform me the best wey to eradicate weeds on 
canien paths ? Is enulphuric acid and water a good cure?-K. [Sulphuric acid 
appiied at the rate of 2 1b. to 20 galions of wafer will effectually destroy weeds 
on wadia, ard all other vegetable matter, so that in usingititis necessary to exer- 
cise great care 50 as to prevent the liquid touching Bex cdsings, Grass verges, 
@&c. Itis aiso desirable to use the lijuid in dry weather only, for if a heavy 
shower took place directly after the application, the acid would be washed inte 
the verges, &c. Provided these precautions are adopted, sulphiwic acid is one of 
the best weed destroyers on walks that can be mamed. Gas water, uwzedina pure 
atate, is nleo un effectual remedy, but the same precaution must be taken to pre- 
vent Hinjuring the verges.— WW.) 


Grapes Spiitting.—i should be ¢lad to know the best time tadisht fires for 
an early Yinery. We generally licht the bevinuing of January or Pejruary, and 
have always had abundance, Last year we lichted at the end of September, and only 
had twenty-five lunches. Wow soon should Grapes be ripe siter forcing hag 
berun? About fourteen days since some Grapes bewan splitting Got ripe), white 
antl black: the former were worse. Last year in the same house berries of the 
Black Hambureh alk split very much. This year the same Vines are quite goo, 
ami uci one berry is split. In the same house some white Grapes are splitting 
as above deseribed. We close the house early, aod have had are hice only just 
to keep ont Crest in winter, but itis not a forcing house. The Vines planted are 
inside the heuse, which is 35 Tt. in width, 16 ff. ldeh, 180 ft. long, with asonthern 
uepectk. We donot keep the house very damp. Some Peaches om high walls in 
this house were very good anid ripe six weeks since. In a lone hose 260 ft. long 
Hy IZ ER with a height of 10 Tt, where there was never a fie, I notice some white 
Grapes splitting. They are planted inside entitely ngainsta wall, They are 
all white ami just ripening. Why do the Grapes split? aad what ia the cure ?—K. 
[The best time te begin forcing niust alivays depend om the state of the Yines. 
Forcing ehduid wever be attempted unless the Vines have been well ripened and 
have lad at least two months rest; mack this period yout Yinesy could not have 
had, seeiug that they were only started in Jantary or Febroary, and were again 
started into prowth atthe end of September, ‘he wonder is not tost you had only 
iwenty-tive bunches but that you hadany at all. In your case we should consider 
the beginning of the year the best time to begin forcing, and the Grapes ought 
then to be vipe by midsummer. ‘The splitting ot Grapes is most generally causecl 
by atmospheric moisture, but smnctumea by superahmndant root moisttre ; ag 
you apply so little artificial heat, there can bend doubt whatever thabin your case 
the splitting is caused by huroidity in the atmoaphers. The remedy is therefore 
obvious, ¥iz., apply artificial heat, aud free ventilation in order to carry off the 
meisture.— Wh. W] 

Gas Lime and Ammoniacal Liquor as a Mamuire,—Could you tell 
Ine whether either vas lime, ammoviacal liquor, or sulphate of ammonia makes a 
good Taanure for Howers, such as, siy, Roses, Geranioms, Aluctilous, annuals, 
du, or if so, which is the best_anud how should it be apphieil?}—k. ©. [Gas lime 
is a dangerous compound to use fresh from the works, Hui by exposure toa the 
atmosphere the sulphates soon decompose. The besti way to use it is to mix it 
with veretable refuse or ordinary garden soil, and not apply ib to the ground till 
it as heen mixed for at least bhree months; all the déleterigus gases will have 
then eseaped, and it then makes a good manure for ail soils that are honetited by 
the application of lime. Certaindy itis neta good mauure for Towers, but for 
veretuble crops generally if is beneficial, Ammouiaciul liquor or sulphate af 
nmomonia is a roud manure for all the kinds of Plants mentioned, but it Tequires 
to be used in a very cdilutéd* stute, aay one of the liquor ta ten of clear water, 
dri the plants should not be watered with if oftener than twite aweek. The 
nature of this manure is to promote wood growth and deep ereen foliage 
at the oxpense of flowers, which tendconcy can only be obviated by the use of 
weak solutions, and not too frequently applied.--W. W.} 


Agparacus Dying from Wet.—ln answer to a question put by ‘8B. T” 
att. $16 of THE CARDEN, relative to tie canses of his Asparagus dylog from yet, 
MM, Godlefroy-Lebecuf, the célelated Agparagus grower of Arventeuil, writes in 
the following terms: "Itis not only to the antamin rating that we must attribute 
the failure of the Asparagus crop in Wades, bat alse to the defective method of 
culture which is there practised. Tam ulmost convinced that the Asparagus 
apoken of by “GD. E." wag not wudarthed durmg the autumn. The effect of this 
operition is net only to allow ree access of air to the stool, but it also helps it to 
ripen. Under these conditions the plantis much better able resist the damp anil 
cold thin when it is covercd over with the thick layer of mould which is g¢ene- 
rally left on the stool, In support of what! advanes Teen give am meatance of a 
plantation made in a peaty soil, which is inundated every winter, but Asparagus 
erown init succeeds most perfectly. The facts quoted by “BG. A.” only occur in 
Asparagus plantations in which the okl system of culture is adopted. What I 
state, huwever, must not be taken fn too absolute asense, for I willnot guarantee 
that all sofls are naturally étied for growing Asparayus ; but they can ali be made 
goata very sylall cost. When we lave at our disposal only slishthy porous 
soils that are very damp in the winter, we must drain them by digging a number 
of trenches, following the incline of the land, of from 1 ft. Sin. in depth, 2 ft. ta 
width, and 10 ft. apart. On the beds thus formed we throw the sei which we 
have taken ont of the trenches, The soil of tle beds, consequently, ia heightened 
by soumech earth. ‘Chis operation should be performed early in the autumn, so a3 
to give the newly made beda time to settle down, as Asparagus Toust always be 
planted infirm soil, At the time of planting we must follow the directions given 
in the articles which have lately appeared over iny signatura in TEE GAnDEy, 
tuking cure, however, to pint less deep in proportion os the so is damper or 
more compact. Ag it is always convenient to have sufficientscil clocs at hand for 
earthing up, we must plant at preater distances apart wien the stoola have not. 
been planted deeply. We must also keep the spacea between the rows of Aspur- 


ais well dus, so that the water doea nob male a natural cutter of the trenches 
in which the Asparacus is planted. The facts cited by “ B.H." have only oc- 
cured this year in tiew localiticsin the northern and midland districts of France, 
and they have always been acconnted for by the fact of the precautions spoken of 
above net having heen adopted. J am obliged to ' B, H.” for calling attention to 
this subject, and I shall always be pleased to answer any questions relating to 
Asparagus witch the leaders of THE GARDEN may put to me. Max Rebingon, by 
calling special attention to the subject of Asparagus srowing m Hoeland, has 
Blaced afresh source of profit in the hands of the English market gardener, who 
mAily deqrn @& useful lesson from whatis rolng on at Argenteuil aud in offer clis- 
tricts where Asparagus is grown on 4 large scale. In these localities there are no 
poor growers, and at Argenteuil this year’s crop of Asparagus will enable our 
farmers to feet little or nothing of the ruin that would otherwise haya fallen on 
them. Ooving to the hopeless condition of our Vines owr Grapes are still green, 
and those which have taken colour have damped off immediately. The loss ta 
our Vine growers, who generally produce 200,000 hectolitres of wine in food years, 
may easy be cuessed, when it is stated that the labourers in the Vineyards cain 
five and six franes a day, all of which wil! be lost this year,; but by growing 
Asparagus they will, at any rate, make up for part of their fearful losses. —GoDr- 
FROT-LERETVE. : 


a <<, Legge.—lt our correspondent would call on Mr. Godefroy-Lebcoouf some 
day, at Argepteril, when the culture or produce might be seen, he would 

robaliy sean conclude that thera is yet a good der! to be changed in its culture 
were, The articles alluded in were written For the climate of France and not for 
Englani, though, as there is sa very much in common letween the climate of 
northern france and Fusland, we thought the ideas of a good French cultivator 
eon not fail te be interesting in days when more attention is being paid to thia 
yeretahie. In your estimate of the French Asparagus tre can in no Way agree. 


Frutting of Cycas revyoluta.—2. G.—The fruiting of this Cyead is not. 
al Wnéomimion occurrence, thatieh if is doubtial if the plant has been in the 
Blice for fifty years without pracducing fruits. 


Soursop.—The length of time required for Passiflova fruits to ripen depends 
upon the circyumstinges under which the plant is growing, the weather, and the 
kind it is, in ignorance of which we are unable to answer you. 


fiatia,—Try Louis Van Houtte's nursery, which isin the neighbourhood you 
mention. 


otots.— We are wwoable to refer you to any place for the purpose you name. 
F. G@. &atatree—apply bo AM. Godsfroy-Lebeuf, Argentenil, France. 


Names of Plents.—#, £.—The plant figure you allude to is that of Ceroperia 
Gardneri, a ateve climbing plaot belonging to the Asclepiadacerm : itisa native of 
Ceylon.——_Hf, Gf. W.—The Mulisin is Verbascuin nigrum, 4 British plant,— 
WG. O.—1t appeara to be a leaf of Franceasonchifolia, butwe cannot he certain 
without seeing the flowers, I, &—Athenia fhternmis (Naiades).——-C —The 
Jteats were not ripe; therefore cannot be named accurately.——S. B.—1, Aster 
Ameling; 2, A @hapmanni; 3, A versicolor: 4, A, grandiflorus ; 5, A. Nove- 
Anglize. fern.—l, Lyzoedium. scandens.; 2, L. dlichofomum ; 3, L. japonicum ; 
&, Pteris serruilata. &. & M.—~1, Rudbeckia speciosa; 3,. Dahlia glabrata: §, 
probably a leaf of a Silphium; 4, Anemone vitifolia (distinct from A. japonica)- 
5, send again when in better condition.——Dubtin, —1, Berberidopsia covrallina : 
2, ig apparently Callizene polyphylla; 3, Adiantum tenerum:id, 2 spray of an 
Arbemisia ; sénd when in flower, 2. e.—The Escallonia ts a fine one, and we 
will endcavour to ascertain the name.——Z. F. 4.—-Retinospora synarrosa- 
i, F~-1, Bupleurum fruticosum ; 3, Alonson ineisifolia ; 3, Phlomis ferruginea : 
4, send when in flower,—sSubserther —One of the numerous Potentilkis of the 
Furopean Alps, but from the scanty material sent it cannot be named correctly. 
—W. F. Mand #. &,—Next week.—-C_ 8, H.—l], Eryngium amethystioum ; 
# Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi; 3, Aspidium Lonchitis: 4, Selaginelila inesquatlifolia + 
6, Asplenium flabellifolium,—/, MeDonakd -1,Polystichurm Lonchitis : 2, Athy- 
rinm Filix-foemina Vietoriz > 3, A. F. f. premoersiun; 4, Nephrodium deaursiye- 
Rinnatum: 6, Athyrium Filix-feanuna Rileyi; 6, A. Pf. mitifiiduam. 

Books.—¢. B.—" Burbilge's Domestic-Floriculture,” obtainable at our office. 
—HA, Wl, No, This Rivers’ Orchard House,” which can be obtained. from 
this office also; 2, Yes. 























Clematisa.—Second Pruning.—It is not generally known 
that the species and varieties of Clematis may be induced to bloom 
the second time by cutting back the plant immediately under the part 
that bore flowera nearest the ground, Clematis Jackmanni, which 
bieoms late In June, ia only one instance where in a month or se 
alter pruning abuudant flowers appear ; few varieties, indeed, surpaga 
it in the freedom with which it thus blooms, When we consider how 
much the addition of this ever-blooming quality enhances the charm 
of the Clematis, it seems surprising thatan understanding of the fact 
hag not been more generally attained. 


Hydrangea, paniculata.—Fortunately for the varied attrac- 
tions of jawns, H. paniculata grandiflera has at last obtamed 
general acceptance as an ornamental shrub of the first rank, But 
we must not merge the attractions of the lesser in those of the 
greater, nor confuse H, paniculata with its variety H. paniculata 
grandiflora, Few indeed know or realise that such a shrub exists as 
Hydrangea paniculata, but it is a very distinct plant nevertheless, 
possessing valuable peculiarities of ite awn, Instead of blooming in 
August and September, tt flowers late in June and early July. These 
flowers arc smaller than those of H. paniculata grandiflora, with 
erect, instead of drooping, trusses or spikes of inflorescence. They 
are also of a pure white colour, that does not fade into purple and 
crimson decay, like H, paniculata grandiflora. The sterile flowers 
are, moreover, lest numerous in the type than in the variety, and 
the leaves as well as the trusses of bloom are certainly smaller and 
lesg coarse. Practically H. paniculata is unknown to the trade, but 
none the less does it deserve honourable mention for its date of 
blooming and iine general habii. Our own specimens came direct 
from J. apen through the medium of Mr, Thomas Hogg.—S, Parsoms,. 
In Hurat New Yorker, 
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‘This is an art 
Which does mend Nature: change if rather: but 
Tue ART ITSELY 14 Natuhe.”—Sheakespeare, 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Botanic Garden, Cambridge.—We have much pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. BR. Irwin Lynch bas been appointed curator 
of this garden. Mr. Lynch had held, until recently, an important 
‘post in the Royal Gardens af Kew, where he had been for several 
years. His training there has specially fitted lam for the manage- 
ment of such s garden as that at Cambridge, and we think the 
selection an excellent one. Jt would be difficult to say whether a 
man with a botanical training only, or a gardener merely acquainted 
with ordinary ecllections of plants and their culture, would do most 
harm in a botanic garden. Mr. Lynch combines the thorough hortt- 
cultural training with exactly the kind of botany desirable in such a 
case—a very wide knowledge of living plants both hardy and tender, 
We therefore look to see the Cambridge garden assume, under his 
management, a very important place among our botanic gardens. 
The situation of the garden is a very destrable one, more 
open and airy than is usual in such places, and the extent is such as 
to allow of a better collection of trees than in the old gardens of the 
Chelsea type. The sotl seems well suited to the health of a great 
muauiy hardy plants, and we have seen a many good plants and rare 
there during the past sixteen years, There is a fine belt of trees 
surrounding the gardeu, which when we last saw it was sadly in 
want of a careful overhaul. The trees had grown very much 
together, and many of them were spoiled, This beli carefully 
‘gone over” and the more common species cleared away to give full 
room to the rarer kinds, and the margin broken and extended here 
and there, would form a very fine feature, and bea good arboretum im 
itself. The Cambridge garden, hke most other botanical cardeng, 
suffers a good deal from the common system of trymg to arrange a 
garden as a book or herbarium is arranged. The true way is to have 
the full collections of important plants, but grow them where they 
thrive best and look best. We may hope for a healthy change 
in this direction at the hands of the young men now being appointed 
to our various botanical gardens. It were too much to expect them 
to do away at once with the dismal openair herbarium, but they may 
here and there make a beginning by showing that a good collection 
and a beatiful garden are in uo way Incompatible. We have more 
than once shown in Tor GarpeEn that the very best collections we 
have in the country are not unfrequcrtly disposed in the most 
charming manner, 


Pachyatoma Thompsoni,—Of this extremely rare Orchid 
there is now a finely flowered specimen in Messrs, Veitch’s nursery, 
Ita bulbs, broadly lance-shaped foliage, and style of growth remind 
one of the kinds of Pleione. Tis flowers are produted singly from the 
base of the bulbs, and areabout 3in, across, with narrow pointed pure 
white segments of waxy texture; the lip, a deep rich purple, is 
about # ia. long, very narrow, and much poimted, and has a singu- 
larly twisted appearance, forming quite a semicircle, Its wing-like 
appendages are greenish and copiously spotted with chocolate. Alto- 
gether it is a beantiful species and one that will undoubtedly find 
favour with lovers of orchidaceous plants. It was exhibited by 
Mesars, Veitch at Sonth pone on Tuesday last, and waa cleser- 
vedly awarded a first-class certificate, : 


Kiosque in Recent’s Park.—The note in THE Ganpen of 
last week led me to look at this, and [ quite agree with the remarke 
therein made about it. Jt dominates and neh detracts from the 
beauty of the fine sweep of ground west of the Central Avenue, and 
anybady may see who looks towards the Avenue from this, the 
largeat expanse in the Park, The number of-chairs and beaten paths, 
and all the other features of a tea-house of thia sort are no addition 
to the charms of a public park, and, as you have well pointed out, are 
not necessary in this case, Inasmuch as afew minutes’ walk suffices 
to reach places where such a structure would not be so objectionable 
as in the centre of a park like this, and dominating the finest land- 
scape in rt, 

Cycnoches Warscewiczi.—Of all the singular Orchids that 
have come under our mtice this is the most remarkable, and tis 
one of the most notable instances of what is called dimorphism, or 
the production of two kinds of organs on the seme individual, that 
we have seen. It is far from being a showy plant, as its flowers 
are green in every part and consequently somewhat inconapicnonus. 
One set of fowers are borne on a raceme from 15 in, ta 18 in. long, 
and have narrow refiexed segments, a lip with about ten. fringe-like 


appendagea, and a part which has a peculiar twist similar to that 
ofa ewan's neck ; hence the origin of the generic name. The other 
flowera are very dissimilar as regards form, bemg much larger in 
every part, and in form more nearly resembling an ordimary Orchid 
flower; they are moreover borne on a short instead of a long stem, 
This remarkable plant was exhibited by Mr. Bull at the last meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, where it attracted considerable 
attention and was awarded a Botanical certificate. 


Carey's GUrinum (C. Careyanum}.—This lovely species, cer- 
tainly one of the best of tropical Crinums, is now in flower in the 
Palm house at Kew, and is deservedly much admired. In foliage 
it acarcely differs from that of some of the commoner types, such as 
CY. asiaticum. The fowersare somewhat larger, more shallow, and of a 
spotless white. They emit a delicious frasrance, which, in a small 
house, would be almost overpowerlng. [tis to be regretted that these 
charming bulbous plants are not more generally cultivated than they 
are, a fact the more surpriging when itis well known that they are 
amongst the most beautiful of tropical flowers. C, Careyanum is a 
native of the Mauritius and Seychelles Islands. 

Tilicit Commission.—As the bribing of persons holding 
offiees of trust ts now before the public, I venture to enclose a 
specimen just to hand of offers commonly made with the view of 
corrupting arehitects.—R. TEsKErH, 13, St. Suthin’s Dane, HC, 
** Dear Sir,—In anticipation of the approaching planting season, we 
venture to introduce ourseives to your notice, 1u the hope that you 
nay be able to place some business in onr Lands, We hold an 
enormous stock of exceptionally fine and well rooted shrubs of every 
description, which we are prepared to gell at very moderate prices, and 
on any orders that you can mtrodnce to us we shall be glad to allow 
you a handsome commission. Trusting we may lear from you, we" 
are, dear Sir, yours faithfully,  — Times, 

Autumn Plowers at Tooting.—Messrs. Barr & Sugden’s 
crounds are now very gay with the autumn-fowerlng kinds of Col- 
ehicum and Crocus. Of the latter, C. epeciogus is a beautiful species, 
with dark purple flowers delicately pencilled and feathered with 
darker lines, b. pulchellus is also a pretty kind ; the violet-purpie 
flowers with ycHlow throats and white anthers render it very distinct, 
Of Colchicums there are a great variety, The charming C. speciosum 
may be seen in many forms ; some deep rose, cthers of a very pale 
tint, with the other varieties of every intermediate hue, The 
chequered kinds, euch as ©. variegatuin and C. Parkinsont, are alsa very 
attractive, and the singular marklogs render them highly interesting, 
The common kinds, such as C. antumnale with its several forms, and 
C. byzantinum, are, of course, very plentiful and make a fine display, 

The Looking-glass Tree (Heritiera macropnylla},—A huge 
specimen of this handsome Tndian tree is now an objeet of much 
inferest in the Palm house at Kew, ag itis beducked with a pro- 
fusion of small white bicssoms disposed in pendulous branching 
racemes, and produced in dense chisters from the upper parts of 
the branches. The fohage, teo, is handsome, az the Jeal-blades 
are broadly lance-shaped, and nmicaanure about 1 ft. in length, with 
a proportionate breadth. ‘he leaves, moreover, are espectully at- 
tractive In & young atate, being at firat of a pinkish tint, after- 
wards changing to a bronzy lie, and finally to a bright polished 
green. The silvery appearance of their surfaces sires rise to the 
name of Looking-glass tree, a name which ia perliaps semewhat. 
abstruse as their reflective property is but small, 

Lilies in October.—We have been pleased to notice a bril- - 
Niant bloom of Giles in Professor Owen's garden during the past few 
days—Lihes of the tigrinum and auratum types. As regards Lilies . 
many satisfactory changes have been effected in our garden¢ 
within the past few years, and if we can recularly count them 
among our finest hardy flowers of October, it will he a great aid 
to the beauty of the autumnal carden. The unfortunate season 
may, however, have much to do with it: this, and some varieties of 
Libum auratum, often bloom late in the season, Lilies of the tigri- 
onm type ta briliant bloom in Octeber arc not so often seen. They 
were growing well among Roses. 

Meadow Saffrons in Tufts of Viclets.—One of the. 
prettiest combinations of Meadow Saffrons possible may now be- 
seen in Battersea Park, It consists of several tufts of them spring.- 
ing from a mass of Violets, the deep green of which forms 2 capi- 
tal contrast to the purple blossoms of the Saffrona, The Violets 
obviate the naked appearance the Colelhicums Lave when sprimging 
from the bare earth. 

Coriaria ruscifolia.—Theough by no means showy, this 
shrub attracts attention on account of its graceful hahit, and the 
pretty effect which if produces when in flower. In its native 
habitat if attains a height of from 10 ft. fo 13 ft., and has long 
slender branches, which have a tendency to arch. The flowerg 
are amall and green, produced from the axils of the leaves in 
drooping racemes from 8 in. to 12 in, in length, It is.a desirable 
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plant for associating with plants of a less graceful habit in a co:- 
servatory, It is abundant throughout New Zealand, and is also a 
native of Chili. 

Harly-flowering Chrysanthemunis.—Now that the dis- 
play in Mr, Parker's nursery, Tooting, made by the large masses of 
hardy Howers, which have for some considerable time been very effec- 
tive, is on the wane, these showy antumn flowers are very useful for 
brightening the fading beanty af their companions. Asin the case 
of other kinds of plants, they are disposed in rows with the colours 
agreeably harmonised. ‘Though there is not a great variety in colour 
amongst them, they may, by Judicions arrangement, be made very 
effective, a3 13 the case here. Their dwarf habit is ancther point in 
their favour, combined with their remarkably free-fowering habit. 
There appears to be only about a dozen really distimet varieties, 50 
a selection of the best is not a difficult taak. 


William Tillery Melon.—This oval, beautifully-netted 
green-fleshed Melon is now fruiting abundantly at Clumber. J ts 
named in compliment te the late Mr, Tillery, of Welbeck, and 1s 
said, both at Thoresby and at Clumber, to be one of the best of late 
Melons. Itreectved a first-class certificate from the Fruit Commubtee 
at South Kensmeton. 


Bedding Plants in the London Parks,—The Board of 
Works has once more, according to annual custom, announced ita 
willingness to give, to all who may apply through the proper quarter, 
some of the bedding plants that are about to be lifted from the 
parks, That ¢hia is done with a good intention there can be no 
doubt, but it is te be feared that the number of them wintered alive 
is but small. It wonld be far more charitable and usefulif any 
‘spare plants in pots at the bedding out season were so distributed, 
aa not only would these be obtained at a time of the year when the 
recipient might hope to veap from the gift some benefit, but also 
being established before the winter set in, they would pass through that 
trying season for town plants with comparative case. Such liberality 
ag this would be worth commendation, but such gilts as are now 
gicred are of very doubtful vaiue,—A. D. 


New Crimson Stock.—This is flowering beautifully et 
Thoresby, and is much move brillant in eolour than the older Crim- 
aon. The Wallflower-leaved White is also a great acquisition, Its 
clossy deep green leaves setting off the snowy blossoins to better 
advantage than the grey foliage with which Stocks generally are 
furnished. Deprived of Stocks, the flower garden at Thoresby 
would loose uch of the gaiety which it now possesses, and they 
last long, and are also very useful in a ent state, 


Catlin's New Pelargoniums.—W'e understand that these, 
including Lizzie Smith, Edgar Catlin, and Fanny Thorpe, which 
were certificated by the Pelargonium Society at South Kensington 
this year, have passed into the hands of Messra. Carter & Co., by 
whom they will be distributed next season. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 
PLANTING TREES A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


TUE commercial stagnation and severe agriculturaldepression through 
which this country is now passing threatens to seriously affect the 
value of landed property, and to sadly reduce the incomes derived 
from that hitherto considered sure and almost inexhaustible source 
of national wealth. Among the number of uncertain and often con- 
flieting suggestions for reliet the reduction of rents isone of the moat 
popular amongst the gencral community who do not own land, with- 
out any consideration for the hardships which must be borne by 
landowners whose whole returns are in the shape of farm rents. 
For such it is to he feared there is little hope of immediate relief; 
but the owners of well-wooded estates have no such cause for alarm, 
as the profits, or rents, derived from the produce of their woods are not 
subject to the same deterioration, through the badness of the seasons 
and other natural causes, as thoge of the owners of arable land, This, 
of itself, should be a strong incentive to ali landowners to plant a 
certain proportion of their estates with suitable trecs of a marketable 
nature, even on land which in more prosperous tincs would give a 
larger return under tillage. Many thousands of acres of arable land 
do not return the owners thereof so much as twenty shillmgs per 
acre annually, and all such land would realise a larger profit under 
s crop of suitable trees. This has been so often proved by the most 
plain and indisputable evidence, that it 18 really surprising to fmd 
that so few of fig numerous proprietors of land, bringing in less than 
twenty shillings per acre per annum, have yet entered upon a syste- 
iatie course of planting operations, with a view to Increase the 
profits they derive from their less remunevative lands. It is cer- 
iainly not desirable, ifit were ever likely to occur, that every acre 
of low rented land be occupied with a crop of forest trees; buta vast 





increase in the plantations upon such land woold most un- 
doultedly be advantageous to the owners of it, and beneficial to 
the country. 

However, 11 ia upon the millions of acres of waste and almost 
worthleas land, so far aa agriculture is concerned, that the most 
profitable plantations can be made, and the owners of it should not 
allow the present favourable opportunity to pass withouf adding 
largely to the area under forest trees upon their estates. The low 
price of labour, and ‘the ease with which any amount of it can be 
obtained at the present time, should be a strong inducement to all 
enterprising lindowners to engage at once im planting, upon a judi- 
cious and well-arranged plan, all the waste land upon which trees 
will grow, and other properly chosen ground, upon their estates. A 
safer investment of money, or a more profitable one, cannot easily be 
found in thease times, besides the grout benefits immediately derived 
by the country, through the employment of the present abundant 
supply of surplus Insbour, Estate improvements of every kind can 
now be carried out ia the moat economical manner, and those who 
employ the greatest amount of labour at the present cheap rate will 
reap the greatest reward at a future and not far distant time, when 
trade and wages regain their natural buoyancy. 

In earryimg out the formation of plantations and all estate un- 
provements, a systematic plan of operations should be previously 
decided upon. In devising a proper scheme, the most experienced 
skill is necessary to ensure the moat suitable and well-arranged 
plan, in accordance with the necessities of each case, and with a 
view fo realising the preatest profit combined with the best 
effect. Livery care being faken to devise a proper plan, it should 
be atrictly achered to, and uniformly carried out, under the direc- 
tion of the most practical skill that can be obtained. Perma- 
nent works of the nature of estate improvements require great 
experience and judicious forethought im designing, and an equal 
amount of thoroughly experienced practical skill 1a necessary to 
carry them out with the best results. The employment of inex- 
perieneed knowledge m devising, and unpractiged skill in earry- 
ing out such improvements, is a frequent snd mevitable source of 
annoyance and loss fo estate owners, and they act wisely who take 
good care to avoid these unpleasant difficulties by taking the beat 
advice and employing the heat skill that they can procure, 

Journad of Morestry. 


Washingtonia filifera.—The Washingtonla of Kellogg, as 
applied tothe mammoth tree of California having failed becanse 
the distinction between if and the prior genua Sequoia not being 
aaintamed, Wendland, a notect authority on Palma, now proepoges 
this for the Pritehardia filifera, the famous Palm of the Ectdvado 
River, which he contends, from recent examination, 18 not a Prit- 
chardia at all. This Palm seems unfortunate im finding a home 
i nomenclature. VFiret it was Brahea, then Pritchardia, and now 
Washingtonia.—Gardener’s Monthly, 

Hucalypti in Ireland,—lt may be interesting to know that 
the under-mentioned five kinda of Evealyptus stood out uninjured in 
the Karl of Annesley’s garden at Castlewellan, Co. Down, Fifteen 
varietics in small pote were planted out for trial at the end of 
August, and received no protection whatever. Ten of the varieties 
succumbed to the severe cold. HE. coccifera, cornigera, Gunnei, Eis- 
deni, and unigera were not in the least injured but grew vigorously, 
and have made fine plants this geagon.—R. 


Hedcves,— Your correspondent who describes the shape of the 
hedges by the side of the railway near Brighton (p. 388) need not 
travel far to see plenty of hedges of the same shape, as most hedges 
when newly trimmed are made narrow at top, but invariably get 
wider as they get older, aa repeated trimming rendera them liable to 
getiso. Perhaps the most noticeable example of hedge trimming out 
of the common way is in parts of Cheshire, where they are cat into 
a triangular form; taking a section of them the base would be quite 
4 ft. thick, and the height about the same, the top or apex being 
like that of aroof. Lwas told that cattle were more afraid of a 
hedge of this shape than of any other; whether this is so or not 
I cannot say, but as each district hag its peculiarity, this was 
the prevailimg one tn hedges in the Aeiaibaurieatl alluded to, 
while in Kent the idea ts fo keep them as narrow as possible, often 
not more than I ft. ina full-grown hedge ; and in some places the 
boast of some farmers is that a hare cannot get ont of their fields: 
ab any place but the gate, so close are they at bottom. Of courge 
it is net every one that is so, but many are, where attention to 
keeping them clean has been attended to; but I would like to 
see or hear of trials made of other plants beside the White Thorn 
for hedges. It is doubtless an excellent plant for the purpose, and 
probably the best at present known, but it is possible others may 
possess a& certain amount of merit; and if none of your corre- 
apondenia give us their Ideas on this head, 1 will on some future 
occasion try to do so.—AN OLp GARDENER, 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


NEW BEDDING PLANTS. 


Hayixa, during the summer now drawing to a close, grown, for 
the purpose of trial and comparison, some of the new varieties of 
soft-woadel bedding plants sent ont this spring for the first time 
by two leading firms of Hdinburgh nurserymen, viz., Alessrs. 
Downie & Tied and Messrs. Ireland & Thomson, [ think that a 
few remarks as to their respective merits and demerits, aa they 
have shown themselves in iny garden, in the south of Ircland, on 
the sea-board of Cork Harbour, may not be unacceptable to suena 
of your readers as take an interest in this highty ornamental and 
uieful class of decorative plants. ‘To commence with the bedding 
Nasturtiums or Tropewclums, of which three new varieties came 
to me named respectively Clonded Gem, Glengarry, and Vesuvius, 
I may aay that the first, though a strong and vigorous grower, 
is yet of compact habit, producing large flowers of a bright orange, 
mst of them finely streaked with a lighter colour, but the plant 
is not a very free bloomer; this fault may, however, disappear in 
a sunnier and more genial summer than that which has been 
youchsafed to us this year. The second (Glengarry) Is of a much 
lower-growing and compact habit, with smaller and lighter-coioured 
flowers, most profusely and continuously produced, and is a very 
pretty variety, and likely to be useful. Vesuvius is rather a 
ejarse prower, but does 
unos straggle ; ite blooms 
are of medium aize, and 
of a fine decp glowing 
orange colour more or less 
streaked, but by no meana 
so freely produced as in the 
ease OF the last-named va- 
riety, Imay add that the 
Lambton Castle seedling 
‘Prop#olum (named after its 
raiser, Hunterl) has in poor 
soil been, and still con- 
tines, very bright and or- 
namental with me. In rich 
soil this variety rans foo 
much to leaf, and does not 
flower at all so freely as in 
poor, Twouew varieties of 
Ageratum were sent me, 
the one Her Majesty, from 
Edinburgh, though of a 
tolerably dwart and com- 
pact habit of growth, has 
pale, dulleoloured flowers, 
ami seems to me a va- 
riety of but little merit, 
The other, Canneli’s Gem, 
from Swanley, is by along way the dwarfest and best Averatum I have 
ever ssen, and seems likely to be a most useful and desirable accuist- 
tion for carpetbedding purposes, as it does not grow more than from 
din, to Gin, high, and produces fine deep purple-lilac flowers 
throughout the entire season with great profusion, A border of it 
insiia one af Mimulus moschatus “Harrisoni Was exeeediagly orna- 
mautal, and in a finer summer would have been better and brighter 
still. Only one new Iresine was sent out this year from the same 
mirsery as Ageratum Gem: itis named Brilliantissima, and seems 
to be a highly-coloured sport from the old 1. Herbsti, but like many 
hichly-coloured varieties, it seems very deficient in constitutional 
vigour, and whatever it may do in a warmer and more gemial summer, 
oras 4 pot plant for conservatory decoration, it certainly did no 
09d out-of-doors with me this year, the plants hardly growing at all 
and being about the same size when taken up as when put ontin June. 

Five new varieties of Lobelia Erinns (besides an introduced species 
with golden flowers, named EL, lutes) were sent to me moatly from 
Elinburgh. These were named Pink Queen, a variefy with dark 
bronzy foliage and deep, but somewhat duli-colonred pink flowers ; 
this variety 18 more curious than actually pretty, and a really bright 
rose-coloured variety with good-sized flowers is still a desideratum. 
Lilac Queen is, perhaps, the dwaricst and most compact in habrti of 
any variety yet sent out, the plants forming dense, round, lftle, 
ball-like eushions covered with small lilac flowers: this variety is 
capitally suited for edging a small bed with, and has been figured in 
the ‘' Floral Magazine.” Mrs. Ellice is a worthless variety, with a 
long straggling habit of growth and smal! thin pure white flowers. 
Alba multiflora is Hkewise a very inferior variety, also with a long 
stvazcling habit of growth, and much of it producing blossoms 
streaked with blue, and so not true to their pure white colour. Lady 
Rosa is a vigorous, free, upright-crowing variety with blooms of a 





Flawers of Hraeinthus candicans. 


pleasing ghade of desp blue with very small white eye. | This is a 
very free and continuous blvomer, and one admirably suited for the 
late autumn season, as it is still covered with bloom-bads yet to open. 
The yellow-flowered species introduced from the Cape ja 1774, and 
ficured in ‘ Botanieal Magazine,” vol. $2, in 1810, was almost lost fo 
Enropean gardens till recently re-introduced by a German firm at 
Erfurt. Jtis not a free blowner, at all events in the open alr, and 1s 
more curigas than actually ornamental. W, EL G. 





THE AUTUMNAL SPIRE LILY. 
(HYACINTHUS CANDICANS. ) 


Tas is one of the most interesting of all large-growing recently 
introduced bulbous plants, and one which has proved to be hardy 1m 
many gardens, even after the exceptionally fatal winter of last year. 
Here, in the College Gardens, Dublin, a bulb planted by my pre- 
decessor, Mr. F. W. Moore, produced a spike 47t. 6m. in height, 
bearing in ali twenty-five flowers, and there are uow some fine seed 
pols fast approaching inaturity. The individual flowers on our 
sixes were exceptionally large, and being of snowy whitetiess, anit 
backed by a glossy dark-leaved Holly, they stood out with a fresh 
boldness that was the adhairation of all our more discriminating 
plant-loving visitors. Tu many it was a novelty, and quite a little 
path was made across tht Lar.ler during its blooming season by those 
who did not believe that 
‘stance lent enchant- 
ment to the view.” In 
waxiness ald purity our 
flowers of this Hyacinth 
were, iideed, comparable 
with those of Lapageria 
aha, except that their effect 
in this instance was he)ght- 
ened by the black anthers 
which form such a pPromiu- 
nent feature in the plucked 
Ligssoms so well shown in 
Mr, Hyde's engraving here 
aunexed. Even im cold 
or bleak localities the plant 
might be srown 1n a corner, 
sheltered by pPlant-houscs, 
or beneath a sunny wall, 
for it is well known that 
mauy Cape buibs, sach as 
Criuums, Ixias, Watsonisr, 
aml even such piants is 
Hedychium Garduerianum, 
Lilium giganteum, and tro- 
pical Sclanums are perfectly 
amenable to open air cul- 
ture, if planted close to the 
foot of a warm plant-honuse wail. As a general rule, however, thia, 
Hyacinth is well ab!e to take care of itself, if well planted in a deep, 
rich sandy border, sheltered from eutting eastern winds. A corres- 
pondent in the last number of THE GarpDEN ([p. 326) gives us 
valuable information of some large bulbs grown in pots ab Chester - 
They were left ont iu the open air during the whole of Inst winter, 
in pots plunged half their clepth in coal ashes. On one plant were 
ceaunted some forty flewers and buds, the stems being over 3 ft. 1n 
height.” How valuabie such a brief and definite note really is can 
only be fully appreciated by the born-lover of weantiful hardy 
flowers. A year’s experience 11 an inch of pont. Ah! how many 
of us go rather to the other extreme, and spin out our Inches of pro- 
areas into column-long articles, 

The bulbs of thia plant may now be cbhtained in quantity. I have 
secn them advertised at 103. per dozen, but by the hundred they 
would be much cheaper, and for cut flowers the plant would be worth 
twice the money for its wealth of refined wax-like flowers, B, 


Spring Flowers in Autumn,—TI neverremember before new 
to have seen 20 many apring flowers in blossom af this season of tie 
year. Of course a great many of them have come out in a stragghog 
and imperfect sort of way, but the following plants anid shrubs 
have flowered here during the last fortnight: Saxifraga crassifolia, 
Daphne Cneorum, D. Dauphini, Weigela hortensis nivea, Berberis 
Darwin, Pittosporom Tobira, Anbrietia purpurea, Primula veris, P. 
intermedia, P, denticulata, P.cashmeriana, Pyrus japonica, Gentiana 
acaulis, Erysimum rupestre, Corydalis lutea, (. cava altifiora, Coro- 
nilla Emerus, Limum luteum, Pansy Paul Pry, and Auriculas, Poly- 
gala Chamisbuxus purpurea is well on m bud. It has heen a 
strange year altogether, and this scems in keeping with it.— 
H. Ewsank, &yde, 
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THE ROCK-GARDEN AT YORK. 


Tur extensive nurseries of Messrs, Backhouse & Son afford at 
any time of the year a souree of much interest to those fond of 
plants ; whether 16 be a ramble through the rich collections of exotics 
from tropical and temperate climes, the many acres devoted to hardy 
ornamental trees ancl shrubs, or the herbaceous ground and rock- 
gardens, which teem with hardy plant wealth, every class will be 
fuaod te be thoroughly well represented and managed, To the lover 
of hardy flowers the last-named department has an especial interest, 
inasmuch as it has, for many years past, received the special attention 
of the frm. To see the gems of Alpine regions so thoroughly at 
home under cultivation is indeed a treat; but it is net under ordi- 
nary conditions that they thrive so well, neither is the rockery on 
which they grow of ordinary construction. To those accustomed to 
see only the cosmopolitan style of rockery, which may be met with 
in most gardens, the impressions on firs seeing the extensive and 
massive rock-garden here are notreadtly forgotten, Compared with this 
the so-called rockeries which universally lay claim tc the pame are 
mere dry heaps of rubbish. Mere the huge craggy mass, which 
In some parts rises well nigh 30 ft. in height, with the steep declivi- 
ties dipping into a placid mintature lake, around which are formed 
cavernous recesses and miulature ravines of every size and eonceir- 
able form, yet so natural and picturesque, is only to be compared with 
choice glimpses of Alpine acenery, which the preseace of the 
thick, deep, irregular belt of thriving Conifers, whose tapering habit 
of growth so characteristic In such regions, much enhances, But 
where is the Alp on whose surface can be found the plant life of 
mountain regions from every quarter of the glohe? It isa ata clance 
apparent that this Alpine garden, so unique in design and arrange- 
ment, has heen constructed with one primary end in view, and that 
is, the imitation of, as far as practicable, the native habitats of the 
plants. Picturesque beauty, however, has not been lost sight of, 
for the ponderous masses of rock, which in some cases are several 
fous in weight, are superimposed in so artistic a manner as 
to be @ fascinating imitation of wild Nature. No handiwork of 
the plasterer is here to be seen, no cunningly wronght layers of 
cement over masses of rubbish, such as some notable ‘'rockeries " 
are constructed of, hut pure natural stonc quarried some miles 
distant from York. By a skilful arrangement, the tortuous and 
vadulating paths and flights of rugged steps, which intersect in all 
directions every portion of the diversified structure, are conveniently 
seen, and yet so studionsly devised aa to compel the visitor to con- 
centrate attention on particular points, Whata vast variety of plant 
life does this rock-garden present to view ! Below in the weird-looking, 
eavern-like recesses formed by massive blocks of overhanging rocks, 
may be scon revelling in native vigour, shade and moisture-loving 
Ferns, and amongst them the beattifal pellucid-fronded Killarney an 
other native filmy Ferns lnxuriating with their even more beautiful 
congeners from the Antipodes the Todea superba and others, which 
have braved the severe cold of our climate in the snug nooks in 
which they are planted. The sides of the adjacent rocks, whose 
extremities are submerged and thus suck up abundant moisture, form 
a foothold for colonies af moisture-loving plants, such as Butterworts, 
Parnassias, Ferns, Draseras, Sundews, &¢., which everywhere sow 
themselves and grow in confused masses. Judging from their 
thriving appearance, their needs seem to be well suppled though 
they have but the bare rock and water from which to derive nutri- 
ment. Above there is every variely of aspect and degree of expo- 
aure, in order to suit the numerous requirements of all occupants; tn 
fact, taken altogether, it 1s doubtful if there exists a hardy flower, be 
it Alpine or otherwise, that could not be accommodated exactly with 
ita peculiar wants in auch arock garden as this. On the move ex- 
posed parts may be seen those that delight in the fullest exposure, 
provided their roots can penetrate the deep fissurcs of the rocks ag 
they do here, while partially shaded positions are afforded for such 
plants as require less exposure, and actual shade ig also provided for 
the denizens of woods and similar situations. 

Any one intending to construct a rockery would do well to take a 
lesson from this one at York, for though its extent could be by no 
means imitated, in the majovily of cases, still the principle of con- 
struction might be preftably studied, asit is on this point thatimany 
ecrmorethan inthe selection of material of which itis tobe constructed, 
That the proper way of adjusting stones in rockwork can be prac- 
tised on even a amall scale will be apparent to every one who haz 
aeen this structure, and batashort time ago noticed a small rockery 
built in an exact imitation of the style of that in Messrs. Back- 
houses’ nursery; though small, the arrangement of tle stones and 
also the plants were quite in accordance with the original, This is 
but one instance of how a model may betmitated, and doubtless 


there are numbers Whohavre practised the plan on a larger scale. If such ~ 


an exemplary structure existed in the neighbourhood of London, itis 
doubtful if the ordinary grotesque piles one gees would be 90 prevalent, 
for persons wonld not tolerate the comparison, when it could be 


remedied by atmply altering the construction, If, forinstance, there 
was a rockery worthy of the name.in our national garden at Kew, 
so that the numbers of persons who seek advice on such matters could 
take a leason, it would indeed bea boon, Besides, what a source of 

leasure H would be, not oy to those who are familiar with Alpine 

owera from seeing them-in their mountain homes, but also to the 
rapidly increasing community who are ever eager to obtain informa- 
tion as to the management of these besutiful plants, which may be 
grown by every one and in the smadlest garden, provided they are 
at first placed under the necessary conditions of culture. 

Instead of this, we have at Kew a paltry stony bank, placed under 
the shade of huge Elm trees, whose hungry roots form a network 
throughout the mass. Jt need acarcely be added that under these 
eonditions Alpine plants will of thrive; consequently, many 
scores of lovely gems perish there annually which have been 
generously presented to the garden from ali parts of the 
globe, and more partionlarly by English and Continental donors, With 
auch enormora resourees as these for acquiring a vast collection, com- 
bined with the fine position, unlimited space available there, and other 
exceptional advantages, Kew could have, and ought to lave, an Alpine 
garden which would not only rival this unique rockery of the north, 
but be superior to any similar artificial structure known to exist, and 
constructed ata much less cost than it would take to erect and main- 
tain a class shed for housing some classof plants in which the public 
ado not take interest, and from the sctentific nse that 1s made 
of them in a living state, might as well bein oblivion, But to 
revert to the main object of thege remarks. The best time to see 
the York rockery is during May and June, when the majority of 
ifs occupants are tn full beanty. At the time of my visit (a week 
aco} th was, nevertheless, far from being devold of flowers for from 
many of the sheltered nooks were peeping the pretty nodding bicssoma 
of the antumnn-flowering Cyclamena, from the deep rosy-tinted flowers 
of the European kind ((C,europeum) to the paler-hued and alao spotless 
white blossoms of the Ivy-leaved Sowbread (C. hederefolium)}, all of 
which are capital plants for enlivening rockwork and similar places 
In antumn and durmg the dull days of winter. Here and there on 
moist ledges were massea of the round-leaved Pyrola (P. rotundi- 
foha}, a pretty native plani, with spikes of pure white and delici. 
ously fragrant blossoms, rising from a carpeting of deep green icliage. 
Primroses of all kinds grow unusually luxuriant here, and even he 


‘new Himalayan P, rosea, whose beantiful rosy blossoms first glad- 


dened our eyes last spring, and which was considered a small-grow- 
ing kind, is here found in large tufts, with leaves well-nigh 1 ft. long 
and ofa bright deep green. It evidently likes a cool moist place, which 
also suits se well its handsome congeners, the denticulata and capi- 
tata geetion. Of the last-named kind there was a remarkably fine 
variety in flower. The pips were large, and the colour of the most 
intense rich purple invested with white mealy matter which formed 
aatriking contrast, Iu flower also were a host of other beautiful 
plants, but comparatively few of the rarer kinds that are here abun- 
dant, Asitis inpossible to enumerate a tithe of the interesting 
plants that Juxuriate here, these remarks must necessartly be restricted 
to a few of those which most attracted attention, 

Amongst these were spreading masses of the European Alpine Pri- 
viulas, all thriving admirably on the most exposed parts, The early- 
blooming P. margioata, which in mest collections succeeds but 
indifferently, forms soine of the largest of the patches; the effect they 
produce when covered with pretty violet-purple blossoms on a 
cushion of meéaly leaves is most charming, This, by the way, mnst 
not be confused with the variety marginata of the yellow Auricula, 
which, though its leaves are similarly iavested with white powder 
has, like the type, golden-yellow flowers. <A point worth knowing 
in counection with the management of thia Primroge is that it thrives 
beat when planted horizontally in fiasures; it is, moreover, far more 
effeetive than when seen in the ordinary way. The dense deep 
oreen rosettes of P. spectabilis are indicative that ite requirements 
ave well satished, for never have I seen such masses hitherto under 
culture : these also were chiefly grown ina borizontal position. The 
little Allioni’s Primrose (P. Alliont), too, 1s as happy as in its monn- 
tain home, judging from its thrifty condition ; indeed, one may see 
here, more or leas largely represented, every Primrose yet mtroduced 
ta our gardens; even the superb Himalayan P, Stuarti and Farry’s 
Primrose from the Rocky Mountains, whose rich purple clusters of 
blossoms excite the envy of every lover of hardy flowers to possess it. 
Another host of beauties sre the Gentians, of which the cotlection 
is particularly fine, from the common stemless G, acanlis, which ts 
often met ag an edging to garden walks, to that rare little gem of 
the Himatayas, which almoat positively refuses to graw In our clinate, 
notwithstanding the tender carc bestowed on it. ‘The charming 
(j. verna of our own mountain distrieta is grown in abundance, and 
may be seen at every turn; this is perhaps the moat aatiafactory of 
dwarf-crowing kinds, and the lovely ccerulean hue of tts flowers is 
ouly surpassed by such ag G. bavarica, which, unfortunately, 18 not 
one that will thrive everywhere, Besides all the common kinds, one 
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may see the rarer ones also, including G. pumila, ciliata, brachy- 
, hylla, imbricata, Freelichi, &c., which in spring bedeck the rockery 
with their lovely flowers. Of the larger-growing species the new 
Korth American G, affinia was in flower; though not so showy aa 
mi ny of the others, it is a desirable plant on account of its free 
growth, compact habit, and rich blue flowers, which are produced 
abundantly. High in the most exposed portions, but so placed that 
its far-rooting, tiny threads can penetrate the deep fissures of the 
rocks, ia that most exquisite Alpine gem the Eritrichium nanum, 
The difficulty attendant upon this plaut uncer enlfure is apparcntly 
waste: d here, if the appearance of the plants at present 18 any 


A Tift of Mountain Flowers. 


eritcrion. Qne of the principal points is not ta allow the woolly 
foliage to be fully exposed to the weather ; not that the plant is at 
wll tender, for it is as hardy as the rocks themselves; but tt cannot 
endure continuous wet on the leaves, The main portion of the stock 
ig crown in frames, with the hghts so arranged that while they 
effectually protect the plants from wet, there is a continuous current 
of air passmg over them. ‘Chis is a capital arrangcment, and one 
that would suit many other woolly-leaved snbjects. 

Besides the various kinds of Pyrolathatneatleinthe moreshadynooks 
there are other Ericaceous plants of extreme rarity, such ag the tiny 
Audromeda hypnoides, which is in itself a treasure, especially when 
atudded with pretty waxy-white bell-like blossoms, It is unfertu- 


nately one of the most difficultof all Alpinesto manage vader culture, 
but it is apparently at home here growing in a slanting crevice, 
Another rarity is Crassiope fastigiata, a plant which thrives 30 well 
at Glasnevin, There are at York broad masses of if, though it 
does not seem to grow so tall as at Glasuevin. It appears to 
require a partially shaded situation and adeep peaty soil. A similar 
situation suits the tree-like Club Mosses well, and they all flourish 
admirably here. It is to be regretted that sueh exquiarte plants are 
not more known than they are, as they are totally unlike any ordinary 
type of plants, and can only be compared +o Lliputian Conifers. 
Lycopodinm complanatum especially resembics miniature trees of 





the elegant Araucaria Rulei. L. dendroideum, the Ground Pine, is 
also a fine kind and not very difficult to manage. The numerous 
family of Saxifrages, being essentially “true mountaineers ” are, of 
course, largely represented. Contining my enumeration to the 
choicest, I noticed several well established examples of the beautiful 
§. florulenta, which is not only one of the rarest but also one of the 
most dificult to manage—one that has for several years been a 
puzzle for some of the most skilful cultivators. Jiis grown in well- 
drained fissures firmly wedged between the rocks. Of the crustaceous 
section there are myriads of forms and varieties; in fact, too many to 
particnlarise, The rarest which I saw were the pigmy 8. diapen- | 
soides, lurming dense, hard, cushion-like masses ; the Lichen-like 8, 
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squarrosa, fine tuits of 5. valdensia, aretioides, Frederici-Augusti, 
eagia, &c., and grand masses of that moat beautiful of all the apring 
flowering kinds, 8. Burseriana, 


The experiment of inuring reputedly half-hardy plants to the full 
vigour of a Yorkshire climate ta practised largely and with a foar 
amount of snecess. Judging from the appearance ‘of plants of Phi- 
lesia buxifolia, a pretty Chilian shrub, which I saw here, it is much 
hardier than we have hitherto considered it to be, and the same may 
he said of the North American pitcher planta, Darlingtonia california, 
Sarracenia flava and rubra, anc even 8, psittacina and Dionwa mu- 
seipula ; the leaves of the latter fully exposed acquire a bright red 
eolour, which ia quite uuattsinable under the ordinary mode of 
ireatinent, The elegant little Callixene polyphylla will not suceced 
in open aifuations, though its near neighbour, Luznriaga radicans, 
thrives admirably here as it also does in the open air at Rew. Theae 
are but atew of the rarities to he found here, and only = few indeed 
of the vast collection that haa been accumulating here for many years 
from every available soures, WILLIAM GOLDRING. 





HARDY ORCHIDS. 


THESE rank amongst the most quaint, the most interesting, and 
most beautiful of plants. LExotie Orchids are beyond the reach of 
many, but the hardy species can be grown and flowered well without 
artificial heat. Their treatment is somewhat different from that 
usualy recommended for most of the exotic or Epiphytal species. I 
find that nearly all of them sueceed in turfy fibrous loam from an 
old common where Heaths and Brackens flourish, adding to it an 
equal portion of fibrous peat. Some sorts of loam do not mix well 
with peat, and in that case I add silver sand, broken potsherds, and 
& hitle isat-mould. [ill the pots half-full of drainage. It is best 
not to subject some species fo a temperature lower than 32°; they 
certainly dower better and grow stronger if they are kept in a 
greenhouse in which New Holland plants succeed. One of the 
most useful for decorative purposes 1s Orchis foliosa, The flower 
stems of this are now pushing freely ; just as they start to crow, and 
before many uew roots are formed, they should be repotted. Turn 
the plants out of their pots and separate ail the crowns carefully 
with the hands, preserving all the young roots intact. Place some 
Sphagnnm Moss over the drainage, then a portion of the compost 
presse in with the fingers and made level, On this distribute the roota 
evenly. I putone crown ina 5-in, pot, and from nine to twelve in an 
Ji-in, one, Work mere of the compost carefully amongst the crowns 
with the fingers, until the top of the rrowth is about 4 in, below the 
surface of the soil, I then plant on ine surface a few tufts of Moss, 
which 1s kept in a growing state all the season, The roots must not 
be allowed to become too dry, else the plants will suffer. Amongst 
hardy Cypripedinms, C. Calceolas, a uative of Britain, is one of the 
most interesting. It has been found wild in a few places in the north 
of Hoyland, but it is much more common in Switzerland, A gentle- 
man wiites to tell me thaf he found it abundantly tn the Lanter- 
brumen Valley, where it grows in the woods; and the flowers are 
gathered im handfuls and placed in vases in the hotela. This variety 
grows most frecly in pots. I had a single crown about six years ago, 
which IT have divided this season and could count quite twenty stems ; 
the treafinent is in all respects the same as that recommended for 
Orchis foliosa. C, pubescens, 1 North American species, requires 
the same treatment in all respects. I find that it increases very 
rapidly, but not ao fast as the other; a single crown has increased at 
the rate of one stem a year, but [ have not yet been able to divide 
the plant. Thisis a very handsome species, second only to C. spec- 
tabile. This succeeds admirably in peat beds out-of-doors in a shady 
position ; 1f will grow and flower pretty well exposed to the sun, but 
it does better with a little shade. I mix the peat with loam and 
sand for pot culture, and just keep the soil moist until the stems are 
2in, or 3 in, out of the ground, when water is applied more freely, 
The pretty little stemlesa species, C. acaule, succeeds well treated in 
the same way; aud rt ought to be stated that the Moss quite covers 
the surface of the soil with a green carpet some time before the 
plants are in flower. J. Dovg.as, 


Gladioli in Rose Beds.—Single bulbs of Gladioli planted in 
Rose beda in spring, in the open apaces, have borne three and four 
large spikes of fine flowers, and have made the beds look gay at a 
time when they would otherwise have been duil and comparatively 
bare. As the leaves of Gladioli are erect and oceupy but little apace, 
I find them to be one of the best subjects for introducing amongst 
Roses, as their many beautiful coloured spikes of bloom are highly 
ornamental ; they also look extremely well when mingling with the 
large-leayed plants employed for producing a sub-tropical effect,— 
f. Groom, Linton, 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Draczna Ehrenbergi.—In the Emperor's winter garden 
at Vienna this handsome plant was in flower a short time ago. The 
flower stem waa 2 ft. in height, and much resembles that of a Yucea 
ad regards the arrangement of the flowers, and the individual blooms 
much remind one of Dracwena Draco with very long leaves. Thera 
appears to ba some diversity of opinion in reference to this plant 
whether it is to be a Yueca or a Dracena,—L. Kropratscu, 
Hhawendurg. 

Variegated Honeysuckle for Edging.—Asa permanent 
hardy edging plant few will suit better than the dwarf golden-leaved 
Lonicers (L, brachypoda aurea variegata). It may be seen in one of 
the Vienne public gardener, where it is clipped to the height of shout 
10 m., forming a long strip in one of the parterres, — Lovis 
KopraTacH, 


The St. John’s-wort at Penrhyn Castle.—I always 
like Mr. Wilktam’s notices in Tau Garpun, but in that about the 
St. John’s-wort he does not seem to notice the fact that this plant, 
completely established over the surface of the ground, occasionally 
kills strong forest trees even, as was recently pointed out in THE 
Sere a that it therefore requires to be used with great discrimi- 
nstion.—Y¥V, 


Clintonia pulchells.—-This pretty annual has done well this 
year as a bedding plant. We had several edgings of it, and during 
the summer mouths they were one masa of the Gneat blue that could 
be desived, in lieu of the rather too-much-seen blue Lobelias,—IL, 
KROPATSCH. 


saxifraga Fortunei.—This is now in beauty in our rock. 
garden, the white flowers with the aolid leaves having a very good 
effect. Jt isa plant which well deserves a snug coruér to bring it 
forward, as otherwise placed the flowers are sometimes damaged by 
early frost. It is perfectly hardy.--G. F. Wiison, Heatherbank, 
Weybritge Heath, 


Polygonum amplexzicaule.—tThisis a most useful hardy 
fiowering plant in autumn, when the majority of other plants are 
past their best, either for enlivening borders or for cutting purposes, 
for which 1¢ 1a well adapted, as ite blossoms last a considerable time 
in that condition. Another recommendation is that it thrives where 
many other plants wonld starve. In ‘the impoverished soil in the 
herbaceous ground at Kew it forms excellent clumps, and is very 
attractive just now.—W, G. 


Tilium auratum Planted Out.—Beautiful as this well- 
known golden-rayed Lily of Japan is under plass, it is seldom one 
finds it in good condition out-of-doors; but that it is perfectly 
hardy and does succeed in some'cases has been armply proved. 
A few days since [ was surprised to see a beautiful spike of this fine 
faly in full bloom, growing ont of a Rhododendron bed, and 
evidently quite at home, ag the blooms were equal in every respect 
to those grown under glass. This bulb must have been some years 
In its position, as if was quite overgrown, People desiroug of 
adding a distinct and striking feature to their gardens cannot do 
better than plant good bulbs at once of any of the Lilium family, 
which they may be able to procure, in the open apacea of Rhododen- 
dron beda; they will, I am sure, be rewarded with a fne display 
next autumn, aa the roota of both Invuriate under the same con- 
ditions, and the Rhododendrons are well anited to shelter the early 
growths of the Lilies. These in open, exposed beds are sorely 
affected by withering winds, which are much more injuricus to 
them than severe frosts.—J,. Groom, tutor, 


Native Plants on the Orme’s Head,.—I can assure 
“QO, B.” that the Ferns and Alpine plants referred to by me are to 
be found on the Orme’s Head. Y shall have preat pleasure in givin 
hira specimens of them, together with various other specimens, suc 
ag Asperula odorata, Armeria maritima, Chrysocoma Linosyria, 
Cotoneaster vulgaris, Dianthus glancus, Spirma Filipendula, Veronica 
alpina repens, Lysimachia Nuimolaria, Statice maritima, Orchis api- 
fera, O. arachnites, O. conopsea, O. hircina, 0. fusca, and O, pyra- 
midalis, These are but afew of the rare plants which may be found 
by any careful collector during the spring and automm.— Boranrstr, 
[The foregoing cutting from the Lianduduog paper last week is sent 
With the view of calling your attention to the statement that Orchis 
ircina ia found on the Great Orme. Is this known to be a fact by our 
chief botanista ? Iti eo extremely rare, and ita habitats are sa few 
that it would be pleasant to add this one to them. If I can find out 
who ' Botanisi ” is I will try and ascertain whether he is right. In 
the meantime can any of your correspondents verify the statement ? 
lt ia too late in the year to search, I cannot find the plant named 
in the only list I have of the botanical treasures of the Great Orme, 
—A., B., Mortt. Wrles, . ; 
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SEASONABLE NOTES REGARDING FRUIT. 


Looxine at the immature condition of the wood of ali fruit trees, 
more sunshine is aadly needed, as nothing tenda to consolidate and 
harden the shoots like the solar rays; for, do what one will by way 
of thinning and stopping, it is impossible, without such help, to 
engure ripeness, or get the buds developed before the frost takes off the 
leaves, whieh are now so full of sap aa to be very susceptible to its 
mnfiuence. Much, however, may be done in the ease of Peaches 
and Nectarines by going over them at once and pruning out all the 
growth not required, as, by so treating them, light and air will be 
freely admitted, and the strength of the tree concentrated in the 
shoots left, instead of being wasted on wood that has te be cut away 
inthe spring, Jf this autumn thinning were more practised it would 
result In a great gain, especially with the above-mentioned trees, 
which, from having to be trained to the face of walls, forcea the 
foliage to over-lap and shade the branches in such a way that the sun 
névey reaches a large portion till they become bare in the winter. 
To hurry the leaves off agsome do, with a view of letting in light, 
is a great mistake, as the buds require their assistance silt they are 
cast off from them naturally, and, rather than remove one from a 
shoot that has to be laid in, itis much better to go thoroughly over 
the trees and take out what wood can be spared, and leave the other 
intact. Not oniy does this thinning hold good with those on walls, 
but itis even of greater importance with those in houses, and it is a 
gocd plan with these to go at once over them directly the fruit is 
gathered, and prune from them every shoot that will not be wanted. 
for bearing or furnishing the trellis. To get the wood of indoor 
trees thoroughly ripe and brown, the atmosphere should now ha kept 
dry and plenty of air on the ventilators at all times, which will Leip 
materlaily in dispelling the watery juices which the wood and leaves 
contain, and harden the tissnes, 

Vines from which Grapes are cut will require similar treatment, 
and if « little fire-heat is given by day, in the absence of the sun, 
they will be all the better for its assistance, ag it should be borne in 
mind a satisfactory crop depends almost entirely on the condition of 
the present year'a wood, forif thatis soft ae pithy the bunches 
next summer will be few and far between, and the chances are that 
natead of the berries finishing off properly numbers of them will 
shank. To aid those now ripening, fire-heat must be applied by 
night for another month at least, as, although they may be coloured 
fairly well, the juices are not yet converted into saccharine matter, 
and, without this change, Grapes are inferior in quality, and will not 
hang long on the Vines. In applying artificial heat, air must not he 
forgotten at the same time, bué just a ‘crack * kept on back and 
front so as to let out any damp that may arise and Keep the atmo- 
sphere in motion. If this is not done the moisture that naturally 
arises condenses on the berries, and not only spoils their bloom but 
causes mould and rot, and to prevent the spread of this the bunches 
should be looked over occasionally, and any berries showing symp- 
toms of decay clipped out, 

The lateness of the season will throw fruit gathering far into the 
autumn, as there are very few even of the earlier sorts of Pears and 
Apples yet ready, and it will require much watehfulness, and an 
acquaintance with the diiferent varieties to know when to pick. In 
nine cases outof ten these fruits are plucked too soon, and the result 
is they shrivel and never attain to that degree of excellence they 
otherwise would, As a rule, the lonzer each kind hangs on the 
tree the better it is, and in no cage should they be burried off, unless 
frost of sufficient severity to injure them is apprehended ; and then, 
of course, of two evils there is nothing for it but to choose the least, 
and at once get them from the trees, When ripe enough for gather- 
ing, all sorta begin to drop, which is a sure sign they are ready, that 
is, 1f they are fair samples of the crop that falls, as specked or 
maggot-eaten fruit are often tumbling, and are therefore no guide aa 
to the maturity of the others. A good index of this in Pears is 
when, if turned aety upwards, they will leave their hold at the 
joint at the end of the footstalk, and if they de not separate freely 
they are not mature, All late-keeping sorts are always the last 
ready for picking, and should be left out as long as they will fairly 
hang on the trees. 

In storing fruit of Apples and Pears it is a great mistake to lay 
them on straw, sawdust, or anything of that kind, as is frequently 
done, for however sweet those materials may be at the time of using, 
they are sure to become fusty afferwards from damp and the close- 
ness of the room, and in the end impart an unpleasant flavour. 
Clean bare shelves made with boards ave all that is needed, and on 
these the fruit should be laid singly, handling it when doing se, and 
alse at the time of gathering it, carefully, for a bruise, however 
slight, is sure to lead to decay. 


In places where the soil is staff and wet, and the trees grow gross 
and strong, it is absolutely necessary every other year or so to adopt 
corrective measures torestrain them; for however well they may be 
attended to during the summer by way of stopping and pinching in 
the shoots, they will run rioet, and especially in seasous ke the 
present, with the air always saturated with moisture. Root pruning 
1s the remedy for this excess of vigour, but the end of the month will 
be quite time enough to commence operations, as to interfere with 
trees now that are clothed with fresh green leaves would cause the 
wood to shrivel and the bark to contract, a condition of things to be 
avoided, a3 tending to throw the plants out of health. If the trees 
to be treated happen to be of large size, the safest and best way 1s 
to only do one ae now and leave the other for next year, ag to sever 
all the large roots around would cause too great a check, and defeat 
the object in view. Root pruning as cenerally conducted ts a very 
barbarous proceeding, as the greater portion of workmen cut and 
dash with their apades at everything that comes io their way, 
regardless of the effect such a proceeding may have on the plant. 
Battered roots are like battered limbs ; they take a long time to heal, 
and therefore too much care cannot be exercised in dealing with 
them, as the amputation they undergo should be of a surgical ‘kind ; 
the cut should be made with asharp mstrument, be it chisel or knife, 
for when the root is so severed it soon calluses over and emits a host 
of young feeders. It is the formation of these and the work 
they carry out that renders a tree fruitful, as they produce the flower 
buds, and the large or gourmand roots the wood or strong shoots, that 
are toc gross to be fertile. All the smaller ones that have plenty of 
fibres on them should therefore be preserved with care, and this can 
only be done by opening out a wide trench and working the soil 
away from amongst them with a fork so as fo lay all bare, when the 
operator can see what he jsabout and carry ont hia designs properly. 
Tf the big roots strike down, ag ia invariably the case, they ahoald 
be lifted and laid straight out, or nearly so, and have some fresh 
turfy loam scattered over them with a little aharp sand aswell, which 
will keep them clean and healthy and encourage fresh feeders, Small 
trees may be dug entirely round with perfect safety, but not closer 
than 2 it, or so, and any of large size not nearer than a yard, as 
otherwise there is a risk of crippling them, especially if they have 
never been reot-pruned before. When the work is done it is atlyis- 
able to give a good mulching of half-rotten manure, which keeps 
the soilata uniform degree of heat and moiature, 4 atate that is 
highly iayourable to the well-being of the tree, 

In the other department of the hardy fruit garden the chief thing 
just now to be attended to is Raspberries, the old canes of which 
should all be cut away close down to the cround so as to admit full 
hight and air to the young ones. These again, if left thick, may he 
reduced to from three to five, according to their strength and the 
distance at which the atools are apart, but there ia nothing gained 
in leaving them thick as they only choke each other up in the spring 
and send forth a lof of weak branches that produce small inferior 

rult, 8. Dy 


ROOT PRUNING. 


I was pleased to see (p. 329) that “J, 5. W.” gets crops in exact 
proportion to the amount of ‘‘ root pruning " which he does perioddi- 
cally; we have, therefore, only to keep the spade annually at work 
uuder the trees to render us independent of foreign fruit, I think J 
stated plainly (p. 316) that uprooting, except as a final end to the 
tree, was not practised hereabouts, and it was not likely that [should 
personally put inte practice a system which I condemn in theory. I 
am sure that many will endorse the opinion of Mr. Coleman, wlio, in 
writing about Peach culture at Floors (p. 329), deseribes rect pran- 
ing as 2 ‘‘necessary evil” that might, in most cases, be remedied by 
giving the hranches free room to extend, and by circumscribing the 
root space so that they could not agaim descend into the cold srb- 
stratum, or extend further than was found necessary ; as I think the 
strongest advocates of root pruning will allow that its benefits are 
only temporary, and that pretty constant repetition ia wanted te 
keep the trees fruitful. “J. 8. W." seems to think the climate of 
Kent all that can be desired, but E am sure that what isapplicable to 
this part of the country is cqually, and even with greater force, 
appheable to the majority of English counties, as the Ught, warm 
soils of the eastern and western districts are far better sutted fo the 
early production and maturation of the bearing wood of fruit trees 
than much of the hard, stiff land devoted to fruit culture in Kent. 
it Ll made any exception as regards fruits that do sometimes need 
exceptional means to render them fruitful, it wonld he Pears; lout 
even these, when allowed room for exfension, 4¢ when grown oa 
high buildings or exceptionally igh garden walls, are just as pro- 
life in proportion to the space allowed as “tJ. S. W.’s” restricted 
treea are when frequently operated on at the root. What I object 
to is the indiscriminate advocacy of root pruning in the case of trees 
with a mop-like growth of roots, as [am sure that if they are in 4 
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condition to be moved without any check, they do not require to be 
rooved atall; foralthough a tree may bear a light crop the year after 
the removal, it is only from established trees we can ever hope to get 
frit as abundant ag 1 ought to be. If root pruning helped them to 
brave our extraordinary seasons there would be some good m it, but 
of late years they need all the roots they can make, and superabun- 
dant vigour, thanks to dwarting-stocks and double-grafting, is not 
munch to be dveaded. ‘‘J. 3. W.” says his idea of fruit culture in 
Kent is that itis rather loose; but allow mo to remark that ia the 
very point where they gain so great an advantage over those whose 
rigid adherence to fixed rules of pruning proluibits their ever get- 
ting much fruit for their pains. Nowhere in the kingdom are fruit 
trees and fruit bushes pruned closer than here (if they need it}, as, 
for instance, Nuts and Currants, while other fruits are allowed such 
latitude as is found te produce most fruitful trees; the object is fine 
fruit, not methodically-trained trees, and, except in very adverse 
seasons, a rich harvest 18 the result, J, GROOR, 
Linton 


— “J. 5. W." (p, 329) admits that ‘‘ root pruning is useful in 
some cases,” but I think he ought to have specified the ‘‘ cases ” 
in which it is useful; we should have then been better able to 
draw our own conclusions. I know that many parts of Kent hare 
a deep rich soil, anti what is most important, too, therough 
natural drainage, I am a market gardencr, who some years ago 
crew fruit for the markets—tfruit which, for appearance and quality, 
was said to be superior to any in the kingdom. Mulching and top- 
dressing of course I agree with, but may I add that mulching a 
Peach tree against a wall is a very difierent thing from mulching an 
Apple or Pear tree in an open quarter, Possibly the border in 
which the Peach tree was planted was cropped with vagetables, and 
that working the surface soil over some 10 in. or 12 in, deep 
destroyed all the surface roots, and that consequently after the 
mulching the roots were encouraged to the surface ; for I have Iound 
that roots will seek nourishment if if 1s within their reach, just as 
branches will seek Hght and air if it is possible for them fo push 
into it, or rather out toit. Now the thought has struck me that in 
the vase of a border exposed to the sun ag a Peach border would be, 
antl partly decayed manare used, would not this partly decayed 
Iaanure hold very much of the water in suspense to evaporate 
into the air that ought to have gone to the roots? But 
I have said that mulching differed as regards its effecta in an 
archard or open quarter; let me therefore explain. Suppose the 
trees to be bushes, pyramida, or standards ; the heads of these inter- 
cept the sunshine that would otherwise reach the ground; and 
although the same description of manure was ised both on borders 
and in open situations, it would, of course, only hold the same pxo- 
portion of moisture, which would not be evaporated on the border as 
on open exposures, but be carried inte the soil beneath by the rain. 
Now with market gardeners the object is to get quality as well as 
quantity ; indeed, quality is to be preferred, for when fruit of inferior 
quality would not scll at any price, that of superior quality would at 
a vemnerative price, and so much 1s this the case that a tree under 
ordinary treatment (that is, one the roots of which have had no at- 
tention}, would produce say Gs, or 8s. worth of fruit; whereas one 
whose roots were examined and well cared for by supplying them 
with nourishment ata distance easy to reach, would produce from 
20s. to 30s. worth of frat. Tt Mr. Groom had thought it worth his 
while to take up a tree and examine its roots, he would have found 
a wontlerfal correspondence between roots and branches, I remember 
niany years ago being particularly struck with this. It was a Pear 
tree which produced long, weak, wiry branches, on which there was 
a great distance between the buds; and wpon examining the roots I 
fonnd them to be very similar—long, thin. lean, and fiberless ; and I 
think any one on examining a tree or an undergrowth of large trees 
will find similar results. Im the first cage it is poverty of soil, and 
in the latter the want of light and air; but there is most assuredly a 
similarity between root anid branch, May I say this has taught me 
a lesson not to be forgotten, iL. 


Qctober Peaches.—Jn most localities all the Peaches may be 
so characterised this season ; few or noue have ripened till October, 
not a few Peaches and Nectarines can hardly be ripe till November, 
if at all: while as for the true October Peaches, such ag the Late 
Adroivable, &c., they will not ripen at all. It is something quite 


unique in our experience to have been gathering Noblesse, Royal . 
even Rivers’s Karly York - 


George, Violette Hative, Barrington, and 
Peaches in Getober. We gathered very fine fruit of these and other 
sorts to-day {October 10th), and Nectarines are even later than 


Peaches. (Growing side by side, this is singular. Violette Hative, . 
Pine-apple, Hardwicke, and: Pitmaston Orange are partly gathered, - 


bat the Etruge is still hard, as welj as several other varieties. The 
rains seem to have auited Peach and Nectarine trees far better than 


Apricots ; though severely blighted in the spring, they have quite 
recovered, and are full of young and vigorous wood. But will it 
vipen? It seems extremely doubtful; and if not, and a severe 
winter sets in, such as is almost sure to follow on the heela of such. 
ashort summer, next year's crop is likely to be worse than this, 
Every possible meang should be used to ripen the weod; chief 
among them is the removal of all superfinons shoots and leaves, and 
the exposure of those left to the full influence of light and air. In 
enses of gross growth the roots might also be pruned at once. If - 
pee too, some means, such as boards, tiles, or tarpauling, should 

e employed te shoot al! the water off the borders. by thus cutting 
off the supply of water at the roots, the wood would be to some 
extent relieved of much of its gross sap, and as it were abarved into 
raturity,—D. T, Fisn, 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN, 





Raspberry Culture,—l noticed at page 517 a note from 
‘“Osmbrian * on the desirability of clearing away old Raspberry 
canes and getting the young ones for next season’s bearing tied into. 
place. This I have practised for many years with the very best 


results, so that I can bear testimony to the soundness of the practice. 
—EKITCHENER, 


Warner's King Apple.—tThia is becoming a favourite with 
market growers, and certainly it is a very useful fruit. Solid, firm- 
fleshed Apples fetch a higher price in the market than light, hollow- 
centred sorts, most Apples bemg now sold by weight, Such sorts as 
Lord Suffield and Cellini, planted largely a few years back, are 
already being discarded. Amongst early kinds the old Keswick is 
about the most prolific and largely grown, as when gathered as early 
as possible if is a sort that amply repays good cultivation, But 
Warner's King is one of the Apples of the future for main ctops,— 
J, Groom, Linton, 


Castle Kennedy Fig.—This variety grows exceedingly well 
on a south wall here, and ia never protected in winter. I have 
gathered the finest fruit from it thia season that I have yet seen, 81x 
of which weiched 23 lb, ; and some of the fruits measured were be- 
fiween 9 in. and 10 in, in circumference and 4 in, in length,— 
BRicuarp Nisper, dswerdéy Park Gardens. 


Peach Training on the Hxtension System.—The en- 
couraging oxample of the extension system of traiming the Peach at 
Floors Castle {p, 329} should abate the prejudices still entertained by 
not a few against the system, ‘We should like to hear of a single. 
instance of a house, 45 ft. long, being filled in nine years ar even 
twice that time by one tree trained on the restrictive system. The 
extension pheee has been persistently advocated in Tum GARDEN 
almogat exclusively since its commencement, and we now hear of a. 
good many adopting it, Some five years ago or more I stated that a 
single Peach tree under glass would cover G00sq, ft, af surface or more - 
in ten years, and this it would appear has nemly been accomplished 
at Ficors. Of course most cultivators are prevented from. giving so 
much space to their trees from want of room, and because 
more than one variety is usually wanted in a division, It is exactly 
nine years this autumn since I wrote to your contemporary, The Gar- 
dener, recommending the extension system more generally, and giving 
the resuita in the shape of growth and fruit obtamed here from trees 
planted a few years previously, and the subject was taken up by 
another writer at the time, who predicted the most disastrous results 
to the plan ‘after a few years”; but these prophecies have not been 
fulfilled in any single instance with which Jam acquainted, The 
theory of the objectors is that the trees run out and get bare at the 


bottem at an carly a, an altogether erroneous idea as any one may 
prove for himaelf, a, W, 


Orchard Houses.—Mr, Rivers has sent us fruits of the Tar- 
dive d’Orleang Apricot ripened under glass—just a month later this - 
year than in ordmary seasons. Though good, they were not so 
juicy or well flavoured as usual, owing to the want of sunlight and 
heat. Along with the fruit in question cama the following letter 
from a gardener in South Wales: ‘* Wall fruit, this cold wet samimer, 
has proved to be a complete failure here, I think it my duty, 
therefore, to strongly recommend orchard houses and pot trees. We. 
have now had nearly three years of failure out-of-doors with the 
wall fruits, and they have not paid for the labour bestowed on them. 
Owing to our situation being low, we get dreadful fogs and -white 
frosts. My idea is that walls would pay better furnished with 
Plus and Peara. lave two orchard fhowees filled with trees in. 
pota, sud trees on the back wall in my lean-to house, which is. 
slightly heated ; bot my span-roofed one is a cool house, In both 
of these houses I always get a good crop. The trees have only 3 ft. 
of ground each on which to stand, and yet the Peach and Nectarime 
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trees this year in both houses average five dozen fruit each, large 


aud small, On Plums and Cherries there are a great many more. 


Hait-a-hundred trees can be grown in 4 medium-sized house. As 
‘the fruit fram one tree is gathered, 1 place it out-of-doors and give 
‘the others a little more room. J have a Plum tree in a 15-in. pot 
which ripened 154 finefruit. I have Pitmaston Duchess Pears weigh- 
ing 14 Ib, each, Three Cherry trees carried 76 dozen, Pot trees in 
orchard houses are very profitable, and when in bicom they are a 
grand sight. ‘The Peach called Prince of Wales has borne 89 very 
fhe fruit, and is now ina 15-in. pot, The tree is twelve years old. 
Souvenir du Congres, though a small tree, 1s bearing twenty Fears ; 
it ig in a ]2-in. pot; Durondean, in a 13-in pot, twenty-four Pears, 
Coe's Golden Drop Plum, in a 13-in. pot, has borne seven dozen very 
large fruit. These are not the only ones I have like this; I have 
more than half-a-hundred quite as good,” 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


NOTES RESPECTING VEGETABLES. 


Ix the kitchen garden late Canlifowers will now be turning in, to 
protect which from frost it is a good plan to bend a few of the cuter 
deaves over the heart, as they are exceedingly tender and soon suffer 
injury from frost, All Potatoes are now best out of the. ground, but 
should not be pitted if they can possibly be kept ina dry airy shed 
or cellar, a3 the flavour when stored in the first-named way is always 
earthy and disagreeable, and if allowed to remain long the tubers 
begin to sprout, which further deteriorates their quality, Those 
required for seed keep best in the light, where they should be laid 
thin and have all the air that can be given, as the point with them 
is to retard their sprouting to as late a period as possible. In the 
culture of Celery the general course is to earth up as growth pro- 
ceeds ; but J am convinced, from repeated trials I have made, that it 
ia bad practice, as, should it require water late in the autumn, as it 
always does, execpt in a dripping season like the present, it cannot 
be given in snfficient quantity to reach the roots without washing 
ithe soil into the heart. Rather than earth up so early, itis far bet- 
ter to tie cach stick around with a piece of matting just to keep the 
leaves close till the time comes for blanching, when the earth can 
quickly be packed to the sides of the row, 

among common vegetables one af the greatest delicacias in spring 
are young Cabbages, and to have these tender, succulent, and good, 
the groundin which they are to be planted must be heavily manuredand 
dug to a good depth that they may havea good root-ran. To get them 
to turn in early, it is high time they were put out, as after October 
they move slowly, and % not get bold of the aoil so readily. For a 
spring Lettuce there are none to equal the Bath Brown Cos, 2 first 
planting of which should at once be made close up to the foot of a 
south wall, where, let the winter be what it will, they are sure to 
pull through, and afford fine, full, crisp hearts iong before any can be 
obtained from the borders farther out in the open. A planting made 
at the same time in a warm, sheltered spot will yield a succession and 
keep up a supply till the spring sown comes in. As to young Cauli- 
flowers, I like to have the first batch potted in rich, Nght soil, and 
wintered close up to the glass in cold frames, where they can have 
plenty of air night and day to keep them sturdy and strong, as, 
treated in this way they may be transferred to the open quarters by- 
and-by without check, which generally canses so many others 
managed in the ordinary way to turn in prematurely, m 





hand Watercresses.—Growing Watercresses on land is by 
no means a difheult matter, and with ordinary care a good supply 
can be had for a considerable portion of the year. Mr. W. Bunn, 
gardener to E, M. Nelson, Ksq., Hanger Hill House, Ealing, 
utilises every year a cool, moist north border under a wall as a 
Watercress bed, and gets a good and lasting supply of this whole- 
some salad. When forming a new bed a piece of ground under the 
north wall is well mannred and dug and got into good working 
order, and in early spring the seed is sown either in drills or broad- 
cast and covered with some fine soil, As soon as warm weather 
‘acta In the seed qe germinates, and if the bed be kept moist 
_ durmg warm and drying weather, a crop of Watercresses can be 
-had early in July, nae the season be alate one. The Watercress, 
being such a moisture-loving plant, it is absolutely necessary to keep 
the bed watered every morning in dry weather. When autumn 
“comes on, Mr. Bunn places hand-lights over the plants and secures a 
“ep of Cress all through the winter. He states that he has had a 
bed which lasted ten years, owing to the plants seeding themselves 
every year, As a matter of course, some top-dressing in spring will 
ve found to be of great advantage: Many a piece of ground on the 


teld, “died long before the tubers were ripe "—rather a 


north side of a wallor building could be utilised in this manner. 
The Cresses grown in this way are as sweet and crisp ag those grown 
in an, ordinary water bed.—R, D, 


The Champion Potato,—Those who planted the Champion 
Potato this year will, I feel are, not be sorry for so doing. Out of 
all our varieties of Potatoes—namely, Old Ashieaf, Fortyfold, Dons, 
Regents, Victorias, Rocks, and Champions—the only one not dis- 
eased is the Champion, I[ planted double the quantity this year, 
and without manure, I lifted six shawa recently, and I find they 
are @ first-rate crop, eight and twelve Potatoes being attached to a 
shaw, which would be from 46 tons to 50 tona to the acre—anything 
but a poor cropper, I consider. I do net know anything of Magnum 
Bonum, but this I do Enow, that the Champion is a first-rate late 
Potato, of good and, I may aay, excellent quality, and disease- 
resisting. J spoke favourably of if last year, and I do so again, in 
the hope that most people who want winter and spring Pototoes will 
give ita trial, and J am sure they will not be disappointed. We 
were eating Champions in July this year, eight months after they 
were lifted, and they were certainly better than young Potatoes that 
we Were getting then from the outside. I think its immunity from 
disease is due to its lateness and to its strong woody stem. T donot 
see the least symptom of disease in any of the three quarters where 
they are planted, while, as I have said, all the others were, and are, 
badly diseased.-Hexny EKxicnrr, Floors. 


Ne Plis Ultra Pea.—Mr, Groom has given (p. 328) a word 
of praise respecting this Pea for aufjumn use. I, too, must give ita 
good word, for it is most useful to me now ; but I must add that I 
have two long rows of Peas in full bearing, one is Culverwell’s Pro- 
lific Marrow, the other Ne Plus Ultra. The former is a much larger 
Pea than the latter, fine in favour, and is regularly giving us two 
dishes for one of Ne Plus Ultra,—Reaven. 


The Chatsworth Tomato.—I saw a Tomate at Clumber 
the other day bearing this name. It is of large size, and very hand- 
some. Mr. Speed, who raised it, states that it is 2 seedling from 
Criterion, and that, while it is a strong grower, it is very early and 
remarkably free. In form the fruits resemble those of Hathaway's 
iixcelsior, and they are of a deep bright red colour,—H. 


French Asparagus.—Without question M. Godefroy-Lebeuf 
ig correct in saying that all soils can be made to produce good 
Asparagus. <All depends on treatinent, except early cutting; that 
may and does vary trom two to three weeks, even in places not many 
miles distant. With me, in the south-west of Dorset, a dish can 
generally be cut about April 1, and we aim af discontinuing cutting 
after the first week in June, just ag the carly Peas come in. I have 
two vegetable gardens consisting of entirely different soils: one fri- 
able, and hardly more than 10 in. before the spade reaches the white 
gravel, can be worked nearly at all times ; the other, not 100 yards 
distant, has for soil strong clay ; itis equally orin some seasons more 
productive than that on the light soil, but it requires good manage- 
ment and cry summers. Both these gardens produce good Aspara- 
gus, averaging from 2in. to Sin. or more in cirenmfcrence at $ in, 
from the tip, and amply supply us; what more can we desire? As 
to preparing the beds for winter, I cannot agtee with forking wp, 
unless under peculiar circumstances. I only cut off the ripe stalks 
and give a good dressing of rotten manure {from the late Vegetable 
Marrow bed}, and dress also with plenty of common salt. Nothiny, 
even In England, pays a market gardener better for growing than 
Asparagus, provided he resides neay a large town,—Etaexe EF, P, 
Lececn, Court House, Litton Chenen, Dorchester, 


Maenum Bonum Potato Diseased.—Since writhig on 
this subject. about a fortnight ago, the disease has made rapid progress 
in the haulm of this variety, and where it is worst there is uo difti- 
culty i finding diseased tubers—as many as three and four at a root, 
and some of them quite gone throughont. Where the stems are 
grecnest they are, however, still free. The same thing has happened 
on other parts of the cstate. Lately the weather has beeu flue and 
muld, but fogey. [see that ‘A, D.” thinks I an wrong in attri- 
buting the freedom of Magnum Bonwm from disease to its latencss, 
and says that Paterson’s Victoria is as late and gets badly diseased. 
i have uot grown the latter this year, but it is one of the freest 
from disease in this locality, and I think it has generally borne ont 
that cliaracter. Of courage, I adunit there are differences in linds, 
but Ido not believe that Magnum Bonnwm will be found to bear out 
its character as a diseage-resister when subjected to the same condi- 
tions as the others, and the results here seem likely to prove as mugh. 
T hope Ishall be able to state afew weeks hence that it is still as 
free from disease as it is at present, but Ihave doubts, One state. 
ment of *' A. D.” surprises me very much. Tt appears he has got 
his crop of Magnum Bonwm sometime since, aud the foliage, we are 
curios 
phystological circumstance.’ I never before heard of 2 Potato the 
haulm of whieh died long before the tubers were ripe unless it 
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was killed by disease of some kind, nor did I believe perfect matura- 
tion uf the tubers coukd be accomplished without leaves. It 1s uni- 
versa.'y acknowledged that a ripe hanlm indicates a ripe tuber, but 
Macnnu Bonnm must be an exception if ‘A. D.” is correct in his 
observat ous. All over this district Magnum Beonnm is the latest 
Potato in the fields and gardens, and ‘A, D.” is very fortunate 
indeed that he can ripen it by about the end of August, aa his state- 
ments seem to imply.—J, 8. W, 


Asparagus Culture in America.—Mr. A. Van Sicklen, 
of Jamaica, Long Islaud, is one of the best growers of Asparagus 
for our New York market, He plants very wide, 6 it. by 41t., for 
field culture; the first year after planting the Asparagus he plants 
a crop of Cabbage between the 6-It. lines, The object of the wide 
planting is to allow the yearly use of manure to the roots, which 
he applics early in spring by ploughing as close as practicable to 
the reots on each side, then applying 2 in. or 3 in. of well-rotted 
manure on or close to the root, then again levelling in the furrows 
by plough or eultivator ; in this way the crop produced is enormous, 
mut the bed so worked would be quite as good at the end of twenty 
years as atfour, Thus, though a little more labour than manuring 
ou the surface, gives the full benefit of the manure to the reots,— 
Petem Hespensos, mn Gardener's Monthly. 


ROOTS AND “YARBS” IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


THE following extracts from a letter from Prof. Asa Gray to the 
American Agricuiturist will give some idea of a htthe known region, 
and a peculiar local industry, viz, that of the Root and Herb busi- 
ness as carried on in the mountain districts of Carolina. ur 
botanical journey took us to the head-quarters of the business, and 
through the regions where most of the collecting is done. Being 
ourselves members of the herb-contraternity, we were received with 
enthusiasm, and shown all the operations. ‘“‘Sang,” i2, Gingeng, 
the orignal foundation of the trade, has been collected ever since the 
earliest settlement of the conutry, sod is by this time pretty weil 
rooted out from the more accessible districts ; but if is atill brought 
in, and brings 75 or 86 cents a pound. When J waa first in these 
mountains, between 35 and 40 years ago, this, and Angelico-root 
were the only things which were gathered for market. Now the 
price-list which you will find posted at almost every roacd-aide store, 
enumerates over 200 articles. Some of them are cultivated planta, 
such as summer Savery, Southernwood, Peony-flowers, Water-melon- 
seed, and leaves of the Poppy and garden Lettuce. But most are 
of wild herbs, or the bark or berries of trees, or im some cases blos- 
soms. Elder flowers for instance, are a prime article. The collect- 
ing is done by women and children—if could be done only by cheap 
labour—and the articles, when dried, are taken to the country store, 
usually to the nearest county seat, and exchangedfor “store goods,” 
very little money passing, Almost every day we would meet 
women on horseback, with a bundie of the more buiky herbs on the 
of side, commonly wrapped in a sheet or blanket, and another on the 
pommel, and a basketin one hand. With the proceeds they buy 
most of the clothing that is not made at home (for happily the wheel 
and the loom hold their place in almost every house}, perhaps some 
sugar, and their small finery, But ‘‘ tree-augar” is made for home 
consumption, aud serves for the Coffee (‘Tea ia unknown, at one place, 
where our Tea was pronounced ‘‘uot bad to take,” we were re- 
quested to tell them what they should call for if they ever got any 
at the atore}; and the hest of honey abounds, In these mountains 
inilk and honey literally flow without price, At least we could never 
get the people to fix any, 

From the country stores the roots and herbs pass to the larger 
dealers, and from these only would you cet any idea of the magni- 
tude of the busmess. You should see the herb-warehouse of Mr, 
Cowles at Gap Creek, in Ashe Country, and the much larger one at 
Statesvile, of the enterprising Wallace Brothers, under the charge 
cf Professor Hyams, three of whose sons are in the business at dilf- 
ferent points, and one of them m MeDoweli County, where he was 
the fortunate discoverer of the long-lost Shortia. ea upon balea 
of roots and herbs, compacted by a powerful screw preaa, accumulate 
in these warehouses, ad pass on to the northern cities and ports. 
What becomes of them? Some are atandard articles of the Materia 
Mediea, such as Mandrake-root, from which Podophyilin ts made, 
Gne day, while we were present, an order came to one of these establis- 
ments for ten tons of Mandrake to go to France. The larger number 
of articles go into patent medicines. You may form some idea of 
the demand for this purpose from two orders just received, one for 
an unlimited amount of Liver-leaf (Hepatica) and the other for two 
tons of Maicden-hair (Adiantum). Consider what a quantity of these 
in a dried state would go toa ton? 

Anil now, if J begin to tell you anything about Azaleas, Laurels, 
Rholudendrons and Kalmias, there will be no end, We were 


just in the season for these tn all their glory, having timed it aceord- 
ingly. You may say there ia no need to go to the mountains of 
North Carolina for these, but you will get new ideas if you do. WNo- 
where else can you see wooded Inll-sides of the richest screen break 
ont inta flame with Azalea calendulacea, and nowhere but in Rhoam 
ean you see some miles of grassy mountain-top all ruddy and rosy 
with Rhododendron catawhiense. Now you ¢an comfortably reach 
the top of Rhoan mountain in 36 hours from New York, and be in 
mountain air all the way after leaving Lynchburg, and on the moun- 
iain be moat comfortably and cheaply housed and fed, at the Cleve- 
land Hotel, st an elavation of a few hundred feet higher than the 
top of Mount Washington, and enjoy an air which is cool without 
bleakness, and views such as we have never elsewhere seen the like. 





PLATE CCl. 


ALLIUM PEDEMONTANUAL 
Drawn by CONSTANCE PIERREPONT, 


TS is certainly the most beautiful Alpine plant which it has been 
my good fortune to see ina wild state. The day on which it was 
found ¥ well remember leaving a small hotel in Piedmont, about six 
oclock in the morning, accompanied by an Italian, Hour after 
hour, andl mile after mile, we traversed In search of Alpine treasures, 
but up to four o'clock in the afternoon with buat little snocess ; 
when, returning home by another route, we suddenly came upon 4 
steep shelving bank of débris, which was dotted over with tufts of this 
very gay plant then in full flower, Its large drooping heads of 
rectdish-purple blossoms, waving in the wind under a glorious setting 
sun, was a sight long to be remembered. The plant is tuited or 
crowded at the base, with stont fleshy root-stems, which are, in fact, 
the elongations of the bulbs, These are coated with dengely matted 
fibre, with ftom four fo six narrow grase-like leaves. From the centre 
of the foliace aprings a straw-like acutely-angled seape, 4 1n. to 9 in. 
high, bearing at its summit a compact head, composed of from four 
to nine drooping bell-shaped flowers, about # in, long, It thrives 
well in any well-dramed garden soil, and will prove to be an invaly- 
able plant either for the mixed herbaceous border or fer pot culture, 
Its beauty is, however, greatly enhanced by its beimg placed in such 
a position on rockwork that the fowers are level with, or a trifle 
above the eye, in order to be seen from below instead of looking 
aowa upon them, There are two other species closely allied fio the 
above ; A, narcissiflorum is exactly lke A. pedemontanum, but is 
devoid of the fibroug coating round the root. The other one ia 
A. insubriewm (Boisa); it has larger fdowers and broader leaves; the 
flowers, however, are much duller in colour, Tt has heen passing 
uuder the erroneous name of A. grandiflorum., 
Ki. Porren. 

{lhe specimen from which our plate was prepared was supplied by 

Messrs. Backhouse of York.] 


Tigridia grandifiora.—Whata glorious autumn hardy fower- 
ing bulb this is, and, singularly enough, although old-fashioned, it is 
comparatively but littl grown. A fine boxful of it was sent by 
Mr, Cannell, of Swanley, the other day to our local show, where the 
gorgeous colouring which the blooms posseased cansed exclamationa 
of wonder as to what they could be; they certatnly looked more. 
like the blossoma of some brilliant Orchid or inhabitant of our stoves 
than the produce of an open air plant that had brayed the sterma 
and foots of 1879.—J. Groom, Aiénton, 


silver-edged Grasses,—some inquiries of late having been 
made about silver-edged Grasses, I may observe that I never met 
With any that looked so well as Dactylis glomerata variegata, by 
some called D, elegans, I believe; and Mr, Willams may he a 
hittle amused when [ tell him that I first met with it in a garden 
a very short distance from Ormskirk, about the year 1867, and 
brought it to the south of England some years before it was. 
commonly cultivated there. I subsequently obtained Festuca. 
glauca, and also one called Stipa pennata, both so near alike that 
I could not discover any difference between them; consequently 
I disearded one. Both had a sort of grey foliage rather tha 
silvery-white, like the Dactylis mentioned above; but I confess. 
to losing the latter more than once, the dry summer of 1861 andi 
afterwards being fatal toit, It does not appear to have become much 
grown, oor in poy rainy districts, I havenever, however, seen 
any silvery form of Grass to equalitin beauty when well grown. But 
I do not despiae the oid Ribbon Grass, or the Gardeners’ Garter, 
which is atill well worth attention; itis not particular what kind 
of a site is allotted to it, and a@ few plants in pots in early spring 
are well worth growing.—An OLD GARDENER. 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Flower Garden. 

Av present by far the most interesting portion of the flower garden 
isthe mixed, or what ia generally termed the herbaceous borders; for, 
though many kinds of flowers are over and beginning to look weedy, 
others, such as Michaelmas Daisies, herbaceous Phloxes, Anemone 
japonica, and Stocks, are likely to keep up a succession till severe 
frost destroys them ; meanwhile the bestowal of a little extra atten- 
tion in the removal of weeds, decayed flowers, and fallen leaves, wiil 
add to the fuller enjoyment of such flowers. As scon as the leaves 
are off the trees, and there is no further likelihood of litter on that 
account, the borders may be lightly forked over, and any plants the 
stock. of which it is desired to increase may then be divided, Most 
kinds will bear division with impunity; at the same time it is well to 
remember that, as a rule, established plants flower most profusely; 
therefore, except forthe purpose of increasing the stock, or preventing 
encroachments, such division is undesirable except at rare intervals, 
The wet season seems fo have suited this class of plants, so that 
many have much exceeded their ordinary growth, hence this will he 
a good season for division. Plants on rockwork have also done un- 
commonly well, and any re-srrangement ar LAE cate by division 
may also now be earried out im their case, Sub-tropical plants that 
aré intended to be preserved ought now fo be housed. At this 
place, having no accommodation for wintering large plants of this 
character, we depend for our supply almost eclely on sacedlings 
raised in January and February, aud therefore the plants are left in 
the beds till the frost has done its worst. Up to last winter Cannas 
wintered aafely im the beds in which they grew with the protection 
of Bracken, but all were then killed ; they will therefore this season 
be lifted and wintered in a shed, from which frost can be excluded, 
Abutilons are worthy of being housed early, a3 if placed in an inter- 
mediate house they seenre-establish themselves, and are invaluable 
for the production of flowers at a season when they are scarcest. 
Dracaenas and Palms are aleo valuable for indoor winter decoration, 
and these too should be taken up early, Thongh we have not 
yet experienced any sharp frost, 1t will not be safe to risk out any 
longer tender bedding plants which are intended to be preserved. 
All the fine-foliaged Pelargoniums are most susceptible of injury, 
and if at all frost bitten wintering them safely is a dificult matter. 
All other bedding plants which have been propagated for stock onght 
now to be housed, but they should have as much ventilation as i is 
possible to give them whenever the weather 1s favourable. Damp is 
ther greatest enemy, and as the careless use of the water-pot tends 
to engender such damp, quite as much as atmosphere conditions, 
this should be avoided. There 1s now such a wealth of plants suit- 
able for fling beds in winter, that empty or bare beds ought net to 
he thoughtof ; a list of some plants most suitable for this purpose was 

iven in a former note, Our hope is that very shortly summer 

edding will be so largely composed of hardy plants that but little 
supplementary planting will be required for the winter season. If 
this were the case the strongest objection that is with good reason 
advanced by the opponents of summer bedding, viz., its transitory 
character, would be done away with. A few more seasons like the 
one through which we have just passed, and our wits would be so 
exercised ag regards the outlook for hardy summer bedding plants 
that all we required would soon be obtained,—\W. VW. 


Auriculas.—Hardy Alpine Auriculas make very beautiful sprinS 
flowering plants in the open borders. They may new be planted in 
an open position, but they had better not be where the sun shines 
tog much upon them. It would net do much harm at present, nor 
mm early spring, but as the plants are intended to remain all through 
the summer mouths, it is at thatseason when the sun’s rays have an 
injurious effect upon them, The soil should be goad and well- 
trenched, placing some well rotted manure from @ in, to 1 ft. below 
the surface. In planting if is very desirable to place some good 
fresh maiden loam round the roots if it can be obtaimed : if not, the 

lants will succeed without it; Many complain that such plants ‘as 

uriculas eee from the flower borders during summer; the 
heat and drought are blamed for this disappearance. No doubt 
Auriculas do not like to be exposed to a ficod of sunshine during 
summer, but they will live and thrive through this rather than be 
suffocated by Verbenas or zonal Pelargoniums, which cause not only 
the death of these beantiful flowers but of many others besides of 
similar character, Weakly-crowing herbaceous plants nsed to thrive 
well in borders, and they do so now when they are protected from 
the devouring influences of bedding plants mixed amongst them in 
BUNUILeEr, 


Carnations and Picotees.—Continue to pot off rooted 
layers of these a8 soon aa they are ready, anc if butiew roots have 
been made the pote should be kept im a rather close frame, and he 
shaded from the sun until they are established. They do not seem 


to have rooted very freely this season, Yellow-ground Picotees or 
yellow-self Cloves or Carnations are not so much grown aa they 
should be. Chromatella is the name of a very beautiful pale yellow 
variety exhibited by Mr. Ware this year, and from the same_collec- 
tion was introduced a very pretty variety uamed Sulphur King, a 
bright yellow-coloured kind; then came King of the Yellows (Atver- 
crombie}, a very beautiful yellow self. All these should be grown 
in the most select collections. The edged flowers, or what may be 
termed yellow-ground Picotees, are worthily represented by the 
variety named Prince of Orange (Perkins); now we have a numerous 
progeny from this fine variety, They are all hardy plants, and are 
also well adapted to be grown in pots and pay forced in spring. 

Those intending to purchase Carnations and Picotees should now do 

so: they move best at this season just as they are taken from the 

parent plants. 


Holiyhocke.—Late flowering planta of these have had a good 
time of it, The weather has been for the last week or two quite 
delightful after such atrying summer. The barometer is higher ancl 
steadier than it has been for many weeks. Seediing plants should 
now be put out without delay, so that they may become established 
before the winter. Not only Holiybocks, but also many other hardy 
plants, often suffer from inclement winters, owing to their not being 
established before frost sets in. Much depends, too, upon the state 
of the ground, the surface of which should be kept louse and dry Ly 
being frequently stirred up with the hoe, <A clcse, hard surface 
sametimes causes an uuhealthy growth through the sourness of the 
soil. These remarks apply to all classes of hardy florist’s flowers put 
out in the open ground. 


Pansies,—Our hardy plants in pots increase almost foo fast, but 
it is nearly impossible to resist the temptation of trying to grow a 
framefol] woder plass, Last season it was late before our plauts were 
put out in the beds, and they dil not do well; quite two-thirds of 
them were killed in winter by the frosts and wet comluned. Hackl 
they becn well established before winter probably not one would 
have been injured. Wewill grow one of each vanety in pots, anid 
probably the others will be placed in boxes and be kept under glass 
to be planted ont in February or early in March as the weather may 
determine. 


Polyanthuses.—These are moch more attractive fo ingect 
pests than Auriculas, and a word of caution in respect to them may 
not be ont of place. I Had some choice varieties from the north tlis 
week with the remark that they bad been attacked by red spider an 
summer, but that ig was probably cone now. ‘Phat, however, was 
not the case, the undersides of the Icaves being quite alive with: 
this pest. [dipped the leaves in strong soft soapy water and killed 
it. This I merely state as a warning te those who may see the leaves 
turning yellow. No doubt red spider is the cause ; green flv is also 
very fond of the leaves, anc it can also be destroyed! In the same 
way as red spider, Primula amena and its varreties must oot be 
neglected aj this season. Qura have just been repotted, turniog the 
plants out of the pots and breaktog them up into pieces ; if a certain- 
sized potis full of crowns, these, when broken up, will fill two pots of 
the same size. I use for these the sanie soil as that which is recom- 
mended for Auriculas, and place the pots in frames near the glass. 
—Jas. Dove.as, 

LoVe, 


There are now many plants that annually go te rest through the 
winter, and that require gradually inducing to that condition, 
Amongst these are the last of the Achimenes, Gloxinias, Caladiuma, 
and others of a like character. As with those that made their 
growth earliest in the season, and have gone to rest same weeks ago, 
these latest oust be dried off by derrees, not subjecting the foliage to 
over-sudden clestruction through the complete absence of moisture 
im the soil, or the roots are certain to sufier, 


Anthurium Scherzerianum.-—Where several examples of 
this plant are cultivated 16 may be had in flower over the greater 
portion of the year, The individual blooms may not be so appro- 
priate for using in small combinations of cut fowers as some things, 
yet two or three with long stalks can with advantage be employed 
in large vases, where their lasting properties will be an advantage. 
In no way is the plant more useful than when grown in medium 
sized form, and placed ahout on the stages amongst other plants, 
especially Orchids, where tia colour and general character contrast 
with those itis thus associated with. A lower temperature than it 
often is subjected to will result in stronger growth and larger 
fowers than when kept hotter. The coolest end of an intermediate 
house, where the temperature will not ran above 50° in the night, 
just suite it, and if the plants are furnished with a full complement 
of healthy roots, they will he now tm the height of their growth, and 
must he plentifully snppled with water. There are almost 
innumerable forms of thia Anthurium, differing very much in the size 
of their flowers, but the best varieties are in this very much 
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iafuenced by the healthy condition of the roots, which, if 
through any cause happen to get deficiant in quantity and active 
power, I have found it fo take fiwo or three years careful treatment 
to reinstate the plants in thelr wonted vigour. Plants that pushed 
ap their dowers In the early part of the year, and which have now 
finished their growth, which may be easily seen by the matured 
state of the leaves with no disposition to produce more, should now 
receive considerably less water ; but as itis in reality aswamp plant 
if must by no means ever be allowed even when at rest to have the 
material m which its roots are placed quite dry ; bat if more water 
than necessary is given now, when no growth 1s going on, the excess 
of moisture accelerates the decomposition of the material in which 
the roots are placed, a circumstance which should ke avoided, 


Hucharis.—Amongat large white flowers where a continuous 
supply is wanted, there are few, if any, that equal the Eucharis, 
eapecuuly the well-known EH. amazonica, No matter how extensive 
the stock may be 1t is necessary to vary fhe treatment with portions 
ofit, s0a8 to ensure asuccessional supply of bloom, otherwise it is quite 

ossible that, even with a moderate-size hougeful of it the cultivator may 
Aiud himzgelf at times for a considerable period without so much as a 
single flower, whilst at other tunes there may be many more forth- 
conung than are needed, Though so esasily managed that by alter. 
nate periods of rest and growth the plants can be duced to flower 
at any season of the year, yet Ihave found that by dividing the 
atock into three or four batches, which were each excited into growth 
and put to rest at given times, eack lot cf plants so treated in the 
course of two or three years got into a regular habit of coming on at 
the time when they were required. During winter the flowers are of 
most use, and if the portion of the stock that bloamed and made 
crowth early in the season, and have been kept suffictently dry with 
more air, eo as to check further leat production, are now put into a 
brisk heat, they will very scon begin to throw wp flower stema. By 
similarly treating another portion, so as to induce rest for the next 
two months, they will by the close of the year be in a condition for 
forcing, the flowers they produce keeping up a supply till spring is 
well advanced. 1tis only by treating this plant systematically that 
its blooms can be had at the time wanted. Independent of the value 
of its fowers for cutting, the purpose for which 1t 14 most generally 
grown, where blooming plants are required to oceupy small vases and 
similar contrivances, there are few plants so effective as single bulbs 
of this Eucharis grown in G-in, pots: the four or five healthy leaves 
from which spring a single atom of flowers with which a well managed 
plant ja furnished, have an effect so employed such as few other sub- 
jects are capable of producing, Theflowers will keep on the plants 
in the temperature of an ordinary living reom for ten or twelve days, 
and even when the weather is cold this Encharia suffers lesa than most 
stove planta so treated. E. candida, yet comparatively searee, may 
not turn out to be so manageable aa E. amazonica aa regardaflowering 
at any time, but it is nevertheless a most desirable plant. Its 
amaller more elegant flowers are by many held in preference to those 
of I, amazonica tor bouquets, Though impatient of too much sun 
during summer, from this time until apring both plants cannot be too 
much exposed to the ight. They are especial favourites with mealy 
bug, and where that pest exists there is no remedy except keeping a 
watehtiul eye upon them, otherwise the bug gets down into the crowns 
of the plants, and on the undersides of the leaves, fo an extent that in 
a short time so far injures the foliage as to much reduce the blooming 
eapabilities oF the plant. 

Ardisiag.—These, which are amongst the best of small berry- 
hearing plants, are, im many cases, iate in getting the berries fully 
coloured this year, and in order to aceclerate this they will require 
keeping in a littl: more warmth than would be necessary during 
ordinary seasons ; but they must not be kept too hot, or frequently 
when submitted to a lower temperature the berriea fall off prema- 
furely, Plants raised from seed, or in spring from cuttings, must 
not be allowed to stay in the little pots which they occupy too 
long, as the beat system of cultivation to follow with them is get- 
ting them up to a sufficient size without delay: for if they get 
into 4 stunted, slow-growing state they almost invariably lose their 
jower leaves, the effect of which is to make them so unsightly aa 
to necessitate theic being headed down, The tough, hard texture 
of their loaves ig such as to guard them much better against the 
attacks of insects than many plants, yet neverthelers if affected with 
aphides whilst the foliage is young its free development ia stopped. 
Healthy leaves are requisite for the satisfactory appearance! of 
all plants, even in the caae of those that are grown for their flowers ; 
but with these Ardisias, as with all other anbjects cultivated for their 
foliave and berries, it is doubly essential that the leaves should be 
perfect. 

Francisceas.—F, confertiflora, the best of all the Franciseens 
as well ay one of the finest of stove plants, requires to manage it well 
to be differently treated from most things, especially where ttis wanted 
io stand ins cool house when in flower, ite exceptional treatment 


is this, that whereas most plants needing heat require to be kept in 
the warm position in which their growth has been made until the 
flowers are set, this Franciacea should at once be moved ont of heat 
as soon as the wood growth is completed, but before the flowers are 
distinetly visible, otherwise they are apt to fall off. A temperature 

of 45° throngh the winter will suit itbest, F. eximia and F. Lin-) 
deni will succeed under the same treatment, but are not go liable ta 
drop their flower buds, yet in their case It is better not to allow the 
buds to get too large before being ae in cooler quarters for the 
winter, Ali the ahove will ancceed when kept in a brisk heat after 
the srowth is made and the flowers set; but in this cage they bleom 
much earher, and the flowers, when open, are so soft as not to 
admit of the plants being used for decorative purposes im green- 
houses and conservatories. F. calycina, which, Mike the foregoing, 
may be had in flower from late in the winter until the summer 1s far 
ailyanced, needs to be kept continuously in warmth, by which means, 

When ina strong healthy condition, it will generally bloom twice in 
the year, There is one reason why these Franciaceas with their bean- 
tiful soft, purple-tinted flowers are not more generally grown, and 
that is where mealy bug exists it isa difficult matter to keep it under 
without injuring the plants, as their foliage does nob bear the rongh 
usage too often practised in clearing them ef vermin. 


Forcing Pit. 

Bouvardias,—The present treatment of these will require ta 
be regulated by the time the flowers are required, So manageable 
are they that little difficulty is experienced in getting them, into 
bloom whenever wanted. Asa matter of course, the strongest plants, 
such ag grown from cut-back stoola which bloomed last year, will 
be the furthest advanced in growth and in the best condition for 
blooming first; they will bear as mich heat as most things, and; 
where the plants are really strong, will furnish through the winter 
ereater quantities of flowers in suecession when submitted to a brisk 
heat than where treated to an intermediate temperature. Plants 
like these, in common with others that make some growth through 
the winter, will be benefited by the application of manure water at 
short mtervals ; not only will it assist the development of the first 
flowers, but also those which come later upon the after prowth, A 
portion of the stock of Poinsettias, Sericographis Ghiesbreghti, and 
Plumbago rosea, and Erantherums, will now need removal to the 
forcing pit where a structure of this ‘description Is at command, and 
where not available room must be made m the stove, as a Moderate 
heat is necessary to brmg them mm at the time required, as also to 
enable such plants aa the Poimeettiag to attain the full size which in 
many places is required, Although they will bloom with less heat 
than is usually present in a general stove, stil they are never so fine 
under the cooler treatment, See that the whole stock of all these 
plants is perfectly free from insect pests of all kinds, for, with plants 
like these, that itis necessary to keep in warm quarters, imsecta, 
it present, Increase a ; they also interfere with the flowering, and 
entail no end of labour to keep themdown. In addition to the above, 
a portion of any othera grown to flower during the winter should 
likewise be placed under the conditions of heat that will bring them 
on,—T, BaINEs, 


Hardy Fruit. 


Notwithstanding our gloomy forebodings, the Apple and Pear 
erops hercabouts are turning cut fairly well, the fine weather 
which we have vecently bad having wonderfully assisted the free 
swelling of the fruit, So much has this been the casa that some 
few kinds of both Apples and Pears are as good as informer seasons, 
notably the followmg Pears— Pitmaston Duchess, Marie Louise, 
Duchess de Angouléme, Beurré Hardy, Brown Beurrd, and Dn- 
randeau, The following kinds of Apples are remarkably tine, viz., 
Ribston Pippin, Cellini, Keawick Codlin, Blenheim Orange, War- 
ney’s King, and Court Pendu Plat. I name these that intending 
planters may make note of them, seeing that they are so good in 
a season that has been ao adverse to hardy frit generally. Fruit 
gathering will soon be at an ond, and the fruit room will require 
careful management till all the fruit has undergone the ‘‘sweating” 
process, which invariably takes place during the first week or two 
after atoring. Keep the ventilators open night and day (unless 
the weather is excessively wet), and ag soon,;as the frutt seems 
dry, and hag got ee ured to the@itemperature of the 
room, then, ventilate for about a couple off;-hoges every. fine <lay, 
and close up durmg wet, fog, and frost, The fruit should be 
stored as thinly ag space will sllow, both to ensure its better 
keeping and toe permit its being examined for the purpose of 
removing any that have begun to decay. Any specimens that is is 
desired to keep for exhibition or cther special purposes, should, 
when theroughly dry, be wrapped up separately in tissue paper, and 
Placed in drawers or boxes with the view of excluding atmospheric 
miluences as much as possible. The weather is how most favourable 
for planting, root pruniug and top-dressing, to which reference wag 
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made the other day (p. 311), and. the sooner such work can be done 
the more successiul if will be. There is algo another reason why 
this year it should be done early, and that is that a moderate dis- 
turbanee of the roots will probably have a beneficial effect on the 
ripening of the wood, which in many cases is unusually immature ; 
and a check thua given will conducé to maturity without danger of 
the wood shrivelling, seeing that there is so little sunshine, and the 
ground and atmosphere so moist. Peaches on open walls here have 
and are ripening off their fruit well ; all the following kinds have 
furnished excellent fruit during the last two or three weeks, viz., 
Harly Grosse Mignonne, Bellegarde, Sulhampstead, Royal George, 
Noblesse; and now Barrmgton and Walburton Admirable are 
pee fast. As acon as the fohage manifests any tendency to drop, 
alight brush over with a hair broom will bring aome of it down, aud 
prove beneficial, especially where the wood is ao crowded that the 
foliage intercepia fhe admission of light and air; no force, however, 
must be used to bring the foliage down, for until it parta from the 
ai with but the slightest pressure its functions are incompiete,— 
- W. 


EKztracts from my Diary.—Octaober 20 to 25, 


FLowERs, —Preparing berder for planting Stocks, Planting bor- 
der with Carnations and striped Pinks taken up from beds were they 
were layered, edged with variegated Watercress, Staking Adiantum 
Farleyense and Bouvardias, a ee the latter in the greenhouse 
for flowering, Lookiag over and surface-dressing Deuteia gracilis for 
forcing, also Pronuses and Lilacs. Taking standard Laurustinus 
from outside and setting them in cold houses for the winter. Getting 
bedding plants into Vinery. 

Frouir.—Pruning Black Hamburgh Vines and cutting ont a few 
rods not required. Trenching up north border for Plums. Digging 
up Raspberry suckers, Cutting allripe Melons ready for uae, Look- 
ing over Apples and Pears in fruit ream, and shelling Chestnuts ready 
tor dessert. 

VEGETABLES,—Trenching and manuring borders for spring crop- 
ping. Turning Mushroom manure, Tying and stopping Cucumbers 
and Tomatoes growing for winter use. Cutting ail Broscol: ready, 
Getting handlights on sheltered borders ready for planting Cauli- 
flowers to stand the winter. Sorting seed Potatoes in store rooms ; 
picking out those that are too small for seed. Cutting all Mush- 
rooms ready for use, and getting remainder of Tomatoes into late 
Vinery to ripen, Potting Karly Ashtop Potatoes in S8-in. pots and 
placing thein in 4 cold frame. Looking over Tomatoes in Vinery and 
picking out bad fruit. Picking male blossoms off Cucumbers. Shel- 
ling Broad Beans for seed. ounng liquid manure on Mushroom 
manure. Pulling up main crop of Nantes Carrots and Student Fars- 
nips, and storing them away in heaps, Carting manure on ground 
ready for winter digging. Sowing a bateh of Osborn’s Foreing French 
Beans. Pulling up exhansted Cucumbers and preparing house for 
French Beans.—-R. G, 


GARDENING AT HOOLE HOUSE, NEAR CHESTER. 


Hoots House, which is approached by a winding carriage-drive 
peuvee on ether. side with ornamental trees and shrubs, is entered 
y & small glass corridor, in which some fine old plants of Cassia 
corymbosa are just now flowering freely. On leaving the house to 
the left, and passing through a small gateway, the rock garden and 
herbaceous beds are presented to view. Hundreds of fine herbaceous 
plants may here be met with ; some of them very rare, These are 
grown tn ciroular beds on the lawn, Among them I noticed Lilium 
auratum, with from 12 to 42 flowers on aspike ; Anthericum Renarni, 
with upwards of. 100 spikes of snow-white blossoms; Coreopsis 
lanceolata and Gentiana septemfida, all in good condition, The 
rockery, too, is most interesting, heme a miniature representation of 
the Bernese Alps. It is thickly planted on two sides with Irish 
Yews and Ferns ; amongst. the latter I noticed Cyrtomium falcatum 
and Adiantum pedatum, both of which withstood the severity of last 
winter, Cystopteris fragilis, together with Polypodiam caleareum, 
are also abundant here, The third portion of the rock and that which 
faces the house is almost completely covered with Aubrietias, which 
chug tightly to the rock. Dianthus deltoides and its white variety 
and Erinus alpinus are also all here associated with Arenaria 
multieaulis, which may be seen in abundance on every ledge of rock ; 
the Erinua is allowed to drop its seed year by year, and, judging 
froin the large tufts of it which are here, it must be a magnificent 
sight when in flower. Two plants I must not omit to mention are 
Anthylhs montana and Phlox setacea, tufts of both of which I saw 
large and finé. The former stands alone on a raised piece of rack 
about 2ft. high, the sides of which are well clothed with its glaucous 
leaves, It had borne upwards of 150 flower-stema, 
The gisss department must not be overlooked ; the range consists 
of conservatories, well filled with summer-flowering plants ; Cucum. 


ber and Melon houses, Wineries, stoves, Ferneries, Orangery, &e. 
In the Cucumber house was a plant of Allamanda Hendersoni trained 
ta the roof, bearing upwards of 1000 fully expanded blooma. The 
house in which it is growing ia some 30 ft. long and 12 ft. wide. 
The Cucumbers are allowed one-half of the roof and the Allamanda 
the other, The plant in question was from a cutting struck only 
three years ago; when large enough to handle it was transferred to 
a hed in one corner of the house specially prepared for ita reception. 
A small collection of well-grown Orchids. occupies a portion of the 
stove, in which are also many plants of Scutellaria Mocciniana flower- 
ing profusely, together with large quantities of Achimenes, Gesneras, 

and Clerodendron falax, and some good examples of Draceenas and Cro- 
tons. Suspended from the roof in a basket, and flowering freely, 

was a fine plant of the Mountain Bladder-wort (Utricularia montana} 
and an endiess variety of other planta, which to name in detail 

would ocewpy far too much space, H. J, 
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CULTIVATION OF DUTCH BULBS. 
HYACINTHS IN GLASSES, 


From Hyacintha in pots to Hyacinths in classes is a natural transi- 
tion, The latter method affords 4 pleasant anid delightful indoor recrea- 
tion, There are many persons whose only chance of enjoying the 
sight of flowers is restricted to what can be done within doors ; and to 
such the Hyacinth 1s one of the most suitable subjects that can be 
taken in hand. Itis an easily-managed plant when grown in -this 
way. Let the home-cultivator but start well, and then a small 
amount of attention, that never becomes irksome to one who loves. 
the work, will bring well-developed and lovely flowers. 

Now is the time to think and set-about the culture of Hyacinths 
m glasses. Agarule itis not well ta put the bulbs in water too 
early, After growing Hyacinths in pees for many years L have 
come to the conclusion that it is well to select the bulbs early, taking 
care to have them sound and not too large for the glasses, and then 
ae them ina dry and cool place until the ring at the base of the 

ulb shows signs of swelling, owing to the inclination of the incipient 
rootlets to become active, As soon as this occurs the bulbs should 
be placed in contact with the water. Some sorta root much more 
freely than others; among the latter may be included the deepest. 
coloured reds, Robert Steiger is a charming variety fora glass, but 
it docs not always root well, and I have ‘tried the effect of placing 
the bulbs for a time on some moistened Cocoa-fibre, and s0 induced. 
them to start into growth before the bulls are brought into contact. 
with water. They should not be allowed to remain m the fibre after 
the roots have gained the length of from } in. ta4in., as they then 
begin to take an outward direction, and a little difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting them inio the glasses; besides they are very brittle 
at that stage of growth, and need to be handled with care, . 


Now as to the glasses, Letus hope that the old, tall, upright 
chimney is now quite abandoned. It is ugly in shape, common in 
appearance, and top-heavy with the weight of the spike, The sup- 
port for fixing the spike is a clumsy contrivance, and always nnsat- 
isfactory. When the late Mr. G. P. Tye, of Birmingham, intro- 
duced his registered Hyacinth glass many yeara ago, this difficulty 
was obviated, for while it was well suited for the growth of Hya- 
cinths in water, if was also an elegant chimney-piece ornament, and 
well suited for holding cut flowers in summer. yacinth glasses are 
now manufactured of various materials, and in handsome desicns, 
and having supports well suited for the purpose for which they are 
intended. 

The tendency of the water in Hyacinth glasses to become putrid 
isa dificulty with many. I have found it of great value to place in 
each glass a few small pieces of charcoal, and this seems to keep the 
water sweet. The glasses are filled up sufficiently high with clear 
fresh rain-water, and the charcoal is dropped into it. Then the bulbs 
are placed in the glasses, alowing the water just to touch the base 
of the bulb, Rain-water should not be employed unless quite fresh 
and clear, or otherwise it soon emits an offensive smell, and causes 
the roots of the bulbs to decay. Hf there is uo alternative but to 
employ hard water, it should be exposed to the influence of the sun 
for a day or two previously. The glasses can then be placed in a 
cool dark cupboard or closet, or Ina dark cellar for a tune, to induee 
them to root downwards before they begiu to make an woward growth, 
I do not think this is so necessary as is generally supposed, but it is 
so constantly recommended that one can hardly be an exception to 
the rule, 1 have srown very five Hyacinths in classes without 
placing the glasses in the dark, but [always prepared the bulbs for 
the glasses as above recommended, 
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There are many failures with Hyacinths in glasses, but itis not the 
fault of the bulbs but of the indifferent treatment they receive. Two 
causes operate fo bring about a failure, viz., keeping the glasses in 
too warm a temperature, and refraining from giving the necessary 
supplies of water, Perhaps there is one advantage after all in placing 
the glasses in the dark for the space of six weeke or go, namely this, 
that during that time the bulbs, when least interesting, ara subjected 
to a uniform temperature, and do not get unduly excited into growth, 
When the glasses are brought to the ight they should be placed near 
the window, where plenty of hght and air can be given them. After 
Christmas the growth will be rapid, and the prime requisites are to 
keep the plants growing sturdily, to take care they do not become 
drawn in the foliaze, to have the water sweet and wholesome at the 
roota, and to keep the water in the lasses up to the bage of the bulbs. 
As soon ag the apike of flowers becomes tall enough, the support, 
which can be hought with the glass, should be placed m position, and 
as the spike lengthens, the supporting hook should be taised to the 
necessary height. _ 

Hyacinthe in classes are, as a rule, badly managed in the extreme, 
for it is not unusual to ace a spike of flowera hanging down over the 
top of the glass from want of a support, and the glass but half-ftlled 
with water, It is a rare exception to see Hyacinths well grown in 
glasses in the windows of houses; and yet they can be grown there 
very finely indeed ! 

Next to Hyacinths, the only Dutch bolb that can be grown in 
water with anything like satisfaction is the Polyanthus Narcissus , Dut 
these hecome somewhat drawn, and the perfume they exhale is so 
powerful as to be even disagreeable ina close room. Scillas, Cro- 
cuses, Tulips, &c., all are more or lesa disappointing, unless they 
receive the closest care and attention, but even then they are seldom 
so satisfactory as could be desired. 

Those who live in cities and towns can do far more in the way of 
growing Narcissus, Crocus, Tulip, Scilla, Hysacmith, &c., in pots than 
is generally supposed. Pots coat but little, and they need not be 
very large. Soil can be got from any seedsman or florist, and the 
purchaser will do well to procure also a little fine Cocoa-fibre dust 
and mix with the soil, and a little coarse white sand also. The pots 
should bedwell drained, and the bulbs three parts bumed. But 
what can be done with these when potted? I have had to face sueh 
a difficulty sa this, and surmounted it by buyimg a large Tea-chest 
er two, sawing them in halves and makmg them into two boxea, 
and then placing them in a back yard; I put the potted bulbs im 
them, and cover them with Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, I always raised 
the box and pots on bricks, so that all rains would freely pasa away. 
A piece of galvanised wire was put over each box to keep the 
contenta from interference by cata, and, aa in the case of the exhi- 
bition Hyactnths, the pots should be lifted out when they commence 
to make an upward growth, and taken into the house and gradually 
inured to the light, and kept in the window as cool and airy as pos- 
sible. <A few common clay saucers with a little coarse gravel in 
them need to be provided for the pots to stand in, and these will be 
found a positive advantage, as evaporation takes place in a rapid 
mannér in a sitting-room where a fire is constantly maintained during 
winter. In this way excellent flowers can be had, bright and effec- 
tive in appearance, putting ons in mind of the flush of spring that will 
by-and-by pervade the face of Nature, I have found that such 
flowers are harmed but very little by any gas burned in thercom. If 
dwellers in towna would try, they will be both surprised 
and delighted with the success that will result from their efforts, 
if practised with ordinary care and attention. Some care 
is mecessary in aelecting suitable Hyacinths for prowing in 
glasses. The single varieties are undoubtedly the best, and a selec- 
tion of these moat auitable might consist of Duchess of Richmond, 
bright pink ; Emmeline, delicate blush striped with pink ; Gigantea, 
pale flesh; La Dame du Lac, blush, suffused with pimk; Madame 
Hodson, light pink ; Norma, waxy flesh colour; Robert Steiger, or 
Maria Catharina, fine deep crimson; and Sultan's Favourite, flesh 
striped with pink, All the foregoing are classed with the aingle 
rede. Of single blue varieties the following are very good for the 

urpose; Baron Van Tuyll, deep glossy purple ; Bleu Mourant, dark 
sIue: Charles Dickens, bright porcelain blue; Hmicus, blue with 
licht centre ; Grand Lilas, delicate azure blue ; Leonidas, clear bright 
blue; Mimosa, dark blue purple ; (}rondates, pale porcelain blue ; 
Prince Oscar, striped deep blue; and Regulus, shaded lavendar 
blue, The best single white varieties are a ba superbissima, pure 
white; Cleopatra, creamy white ; Grandeur a Merville, waxy French 
white: Grand Vainqueur, pure white; Mont Blanc, pure white ; 
Seraphine, creamy blush ; and Themistocles, pure white. Of stngle 
yellow varieties, Anna Carolina, clear yellow; Heroine, pale yellow ; 
and King of Holland, pale yellow shaded with reddish-orange, 

The foregoing are cheap varieties, the prices bringing them within 
the reach of all. There are, of course, more expensive varieties 
which can be selected at the will of the cultivator, 


Seleginella helvetica.—‘ A. D.” (p. 194) recommenda this 
Selaginella as 2 capital rock and carpet plant, but doubts its hardi- 
ness. A large quantity of plants of Selaginella helvetica remained 
uninjured in the open ground in my nurseries for the last six years 
without the slightest protection, This will, I think, sufficiently 
prove its being quite hardy,—A. N. C, Joxexinpr Conincr, Dedems- 
eiirt, Netherlands, 





LOWS NECKLACE VANDA. 
(VANDA LOWL) 


Turs is one of the most striking of Bornean Orchids. At the foot 
of Sirambau, in the province of Sarawak, is a warm spring, and on 
the trees and rocks around this plant abounds and produces its 
necklace-like drooping flower-spikes plentifully. Its habitat 1s 
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Vanda (Renanthera) Low!, showing epiphytal habit of growth. 


interesting and is visited by most travellers, in Sarawak ag it is within 
easy reach of the capital, and although the way to the summit, up 
ragged patha, through shady forests, close jungle, or Dysak clearings, 
ig rather toilsome, one ts rewarded on reaching the top; there a 
pretty cottage waa erected by the late Sir James Brooke at a spot 
called Peninjan, or “long view” rock. Close at hand is a natural 
bath house, acave through which thecoolestand purest of wateralways 
flows, and the lower slopes are covered with fruit groves of large 
extent, the Durian trees here being especially large and handsome 
Yanda Lowi has never been a common plantin collections ; itis ratner 
difficult to establish by modern Orchid growers who, as a rule, starve 
this species and ity allies V. cerules and V.Cathearti by withholding 
water during the winter months. Now that the plant is again being 
imported, and is likely to appear in still greater quantitiesat auction 
sales, however, let not our horns growers forget that it grows natu- 
rally in the hottest and wettest climate in the whole world. With 
many the reputation of the plant hag suffered by its having been 


reported that only plants of elephantine proportions would yield 
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flowers, This is misconception, as small planta, if liberally sup- 
lied with water and heat, and kept near the glassin full sunshine 
rom the time they are received as imported, will bloom at 12 in. to 
18 in, in height, producing spikes three or four times thelr own 
length. The fact that the two first flowers, 4¢., those nearest the 
plant, are of a different colour from the others te well known—the 
reagon of their being ao is not, however, very apparent, at any rate 
not definitely known, The long drooping spikes dangling among 
other vegetation may, perchance, like the taila of Selintpedium, Cir- 
rhopetalum, Uropedium, and Aristolochia, serve ag ladders for wing- 
leas insects whose presence may be essential to fecundation. The 
long apikes of golden crimaon-blotched flowers lastlong tn perfection, 
and are singularly beautiful as well as quite distinct from those of 


a 





—— 
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Blooms of Vanda Lowi (2 natural size}. 


any other species of the genus. Our sketches show the natural habit 
of growth assumed by this plant in its native habitat, and flowers 
two-thirds their natural size, B. 


Fuchsia corallina.—Sonis twenty years ago this Fuchsia was 
largely grown for covering roofs of greenhouses or as a pillar plant, 
a3 its vigorous habit of growth and continuous flowering made it a 
showy and suitable plant for such situations. I remember a fine 
example of it at Cliveden, which, being inarched with various light- 
coloured sorts, had a pretty effect drooping from the roof in large 
Masses : and some of the laree standards at Dropmore, that used to 
be plunged out in summer were, I believe, of this varioty, Ttis now 
well-nigh superseded by double or semi-double sorts, but i must say 


that an old plant of it which we have here, that has probably seen 
thirty aummera, on the back wall of a greenhouse has been one ot 
the most floriferous plants of the year, and as yet shows no sign of 
losing its load of blossoms. I think that some of the older varie- 
ties of Fuchsia are well worth looking after for walls or pillars, for 
few of our indoor plants can equal them either in beauty or mm con- 
tinuity of flowering, and when planted out they are seldom attacked 
by insect pests like those in pots, their increased vigour appearing 
to defy the ailments to which plants in pots are liable.—J. Groom. 





COOL ORCHIDS. 


In reply to “C.” {p. 336), I wish to say that the object of my 
previous remarks (p. 305) was to show that Odontoglossums, &c., 
could be well-grown as cold house plants, by giving a detailed 
aecount of how mine had been treated, and not to condemn any 
other mode of treatment, At the same time I wished those who 
give their Orchids much heaf to bear my remarks in mind so that 
they might avail themselves of them should anything untoward 
happen to their plants. ‘The reason Tremove them in September 
from an unheated house to one in which piping ig placed is that they 
may be kept in that house for some time without artificial heat, in 
order to accustom them to it before it is necessary te apply a little 
heat so as to maintain the proper temperature at this season of the 
year, viz,, 50° by night, and 60° by day, rising a little more with 
sun-heat. To the second query ] reply that the advantage of cool 
treatnient (if consistently carried out} is that the plants in all stages 
do equally well together, very few of them requiring rest in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. With respect to the general con- 
dition of the plants treated as I have described, almoat all the bulbs 
show a marked improvement on those previously made—an improve- 
ment which has been constantly going on. They make two sets of 
bulbs each year, and those which are strong enongh [often some 
very tiny plants) flower from each bulb, and do not shrivel as they 
do in heat while flowering. Many are now in flower, and quan- 
tities are sending up spikes, some as thick as a stout quill pen, 
Odentoglossum cirrhoswin I did not move to a north house in May, 
with the exception of a few plants which did fairly well, E£ 
think ‘'C.” misunderstands me in reference to the recommended 
minimum temperature of 45°. I advise it only as the lowest 
night temperature during the dead of winter, ‘While on the 
subject of cool Orchids, it may be well to mention a circumstance 
which, in my opinion, is not irrevelent. About five weeks ago there 
came up from among the roots of someCcelorynes freshly imported from 
Assam, two Little plants from seed evidently imported amongst the 
roots of the Celogynes: being too smal! to reeognise, FE potted them 
Inte small pots, aod lept them in the warin house: in about a week 
they had pushed out a sickly-looking leaf or two, but sufficiently 
large to enable me to recognise what they were. They were without 
doubt Chrysanthemums of the large-flowering scction. Had they 
been something I did not kuow, they would perhaps have been left 
in the warm house to die; as it was, Eremoved them to a very cold 
house, and in a week gave them a liberal shift into Sin, pots, with 
good aotl having a sprinkling of Clay's Fertiliser in 1%; the one 
yeasures now J ft. across, and the other 1 ft. 6 in.—-short, stent 
plants. LTeay, in the case of plants growing naturally on the same 
spot, can the mere fact of one being an Orebil and the other a Chry- 
santhemum make the aoe a hothouse plant and the other a plant 
which will positively and certainly dte tn a hothouse? Tthink one 
may take it at least as a gentle hint that the Coelogyne in question, 
as well as all the rest of the Orchids from the same locality, will 
crow well without much artificial heat. James O'BRIEN. 


Training and Tying Plants,.—Mr. Baines’ description and 
condemnation (p. 304) of specimen-trained Pelargoniums and Chry- 
santhemumia as monstrosities, which, he says ‘' are painful to look 
upon”—and [agree with him—looks very like the pot calling the 
kettle black. J have often seen such specimens as he describes, but 
never admired them any more than I did Mr. Baines’ formally- 
trained Ixoras, Heaths, Azaleas, and other plants which, so far as 
training was concerned, differed in ag way from the Pelargoniumsof 
his neighbour in the next tent, except in sofar as the necessities of 
the different subjecta demanded. IJtwould puzzle Mr. Baines, 1 
fancy, to tell us why a flat or a round Pelargonium or Chrysanthe- 
mum should excite feelings of pain in the beholder, anda globular or 
flat-headed Heath or Ixora or pyramidal Azalea should not, examples 
of which Mr, Baines has often exhibited in hia time. It is perfectly 
well known that Mr, Baines’ exhibition plants were models of the 
petfectly formal style of training, as those who have seen his plants 
during his career as an exhibitor can testify, and I doubt if ever he 
raised his voice as a judge of Pelargoniuma, in which class, I imagine, 
he hag often officiated, against their formal training. His objection, 
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too, against pyramidal-shaped trellises for Azaleas is quite beside the 
mark. The question is not the way of manufacturing such speci- 
mens, but, of making them at all. What is the difference between 
Mr. Baines’ pyramids-built wp without @ trellis and one formed by 
the aid of such a contrivance which, f presume, 1s designed fo simplify 
the matter, while the end accomplished is the same in both eases }— 
CONSISTENT, 

Filmy PFerns.— Tif My. Brook will vefer to the Grrdeners’ 
Chronicle of lat March last (p. 276), he will find there suggested the 
plan he haa tricd practically (p. 337)—a pit or sunk frame in which 
to grow filmy Ferns, I beheve with him that many of these are much 
more hardy than is generally supposed. No clasa of pot plants 
requires less care or attention if the situation in which they are placed 
ig favourable, andl no vermin that Tam aware of ever attack them, 
A hole dug in adamp shady spot, and covered with a sheet of glass, 
where, as Mr. Brook says, little else would grow, would suitadmirably, 
and a small piece of ground so situated might contain a large and 
valuable collection, if the ground is naturally moist enough the 
plants might be left for days or even weeks without care. Unfor- 
innately filmy Ferns are very expensive, and beyond the reach of 
those who probably would appreciate them most. Self-sown Toceas 
are plentiful with me, however, and I conld spare a dozen or two of 
seedlings to perzons wishing to try the experiment on sending mé an 
addressed envelope. J should like much to see the cultivation of 
this beautiful class of Ferns more widely spread. Mr. Thomson, 
formerly Government Botanist in Jamaica, also apeaka of the hardi- 
ness of filmy Ferns in their native habitats. I happened to make 
his acquaintance lately in Edinburgh, and asked him to come and 
see a collection of filmy Ferns which I had received some years ago 
from a friend in Jamaica, and which were growing very satisfactory. 
He looked at them attentively and said, ‘* Why I gathered these and 
packed them myself fora gentleman who said he was sending them 
to a friend in this country!” A few weeks ago I veceived another 
case of Filmies from Jamaica, containing species different from the 
previons case, but unfortunately it had been packed by other hands 
than Mr. Thomson's, and all were deacl.—P, Nutini Fraser, Rock- 
tile, eerreyftedd, fedindurgh. 





TREATMENT OF UNHEALTHY PLANTS IN POTE. 


WHENEVER a plant shows signs of failmg health the cause shoull 
be ageertained. Lf the plant showing signs of unhealthiness, such 
as sickly growth, be an old onc, the best plan to do—in the case of. 
hard-wooded plants—wilk be to reject it and begin with a young one, 
and try and avoid the errar that led to the loss, Many hard-wooded 
plants are lost through heing cramped toe long in small pots in the 
young state, aud then a sudden change fo a more liberal regimen. 
These planta shonid be treated by pradually increasing their food 
aupply ; but perhaps the best course would be not to purchase such 
Plants at all, as smaller plants that are young and thrifty are best 
atlapted for forming handsome specimens; in fact, those that have 
been starved rarely attain old age. Inmmoderate or careless watering 
is the principal cause of unhealthiness in plants, and as soon as the 
first symptoms of disease appear, Insects, mildew, &c., infest the 
plants, which might all be traced to a month or two of carelesa 
watering + or even eo simple a matter as a badly placed crock 
in the drainage may cause all the mischicf by obstructing the passage 
of water and free action of air. Unhealthy soft-weoded plants, even 
if large, may be restored te health by ascertaining and remedying the 
cause of the evil, This should not be a dificult matter, If a plant 
has had too much water, give it less, Jf the drainage be defective, 
turn the ball carefully ont and arrange it properly ; at the same time 
if the soil is sour anc in a water-logged condition, remove as much 
as can be done convemently, and transfer the plant to a clean, weil- 
drained pot, and pot carefully in fibry soil well rammed.down. Even 
soff-wooded plants should be potted firmly if dwarf and buahy and, 
well flowered specimens are required. Cleanliness is a necessity in 
good plant culture ; dirty pots and honses are aure signs of careless- 
nest und neglect, and in such places unhealthy plants are commonly 
Tound.—H, Hh 








English and French Flower Shows,.—Owing te my 
hasty writing several mistakes occur in the paper under this head- 
ing in last week’s Garpex. One I am particularly anxious to 
correct—that in which I am made to say there were eight 
amateurs who entered for the show of the National Rose Society at 
the Crystal Palace. Tt should have been eighty, as I wrote it, 
though doubtless ilegibly.—DE.LTA. 

A New Pot Serubber.—We have received from Mr, H, C, 
Smythe, of Endell Street, Long Acre, anew form of a pot-washing 
brush made entirely of Cocoa-nut fibre. It is cheap, simple in con- 
struction, light yet firm, and is said to be very durable. 


USES, OF LEAF MOULD.. 


THERE are few people who have had much to do with the cultivation 
of either hardy or exotic plants but know something of the influence 
that leaf mould has upon the growth of those subjects for which it is 
commonly used. Ofall vegetable substances with which we in this 
country are acquainted, there is nothing that has such a tendency to 
promote quick top growth, especially in soft wooded plants. Its 
effects upon plants like Caleeolarias, Cinerarias, Petunias, Pucheias, 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, and Primulasa in their early stages are 
always eypacent by the quick prowth and large ample foliage pro- 
duced, so far as its use goes in the cultivation of pot plants, It is 
for these and afew others of a similar character, occupants of either 
stove or greenhouse, that itis best suited; and even in the case of 
the above, I would by no meaus employ it in fhe quantity many 
growers think beneficial, The influence ij exerts on young stock 
from the seed-pan or cutting-pot et to the point when they have 
attained considerable growth, often leads. to an unquahied impres- 
sion in favour of its use + but it very frequently happens that when 
the time of flowering comes the appearances borne in their early 
staves turn out to have been somewhat deceptive, throngh the amount 
of bloom not being forthcoming which might have been looked for 
trom the inxuriance of the plants, 

Where nothing but a very inferior description of loam is to be had 
containing an insufficiency of vegetable fibre, then a liberal admixture 
of leaf-mould can uo doubt with advantage be used; but when good 
loam is obtainable it will bé found that a comparatively small 
quantity gives better resulis, Leaf-mould is often mixed with the 
soil for potting plants of a hardier description than those named, 
that have not to be shaken out and the greater portion of the 
material removed yearly ; here its use is still less admissible, aa it ts 
destitute of the lasting properties essential to SpE health and 
vigour; the leaves of evergreen subjects formed wider its influence 


are deficient in Bbre to enable thew continuing im a healthy state 


nearly so-long as those produced by loam or peat without it; and how- 
ever firm the soil is made in the operation of potting, it always 
shrinks to an extent that leaves the ball in a condition too loose and 
open consistent with the well being of the roots. Where I have 
found leaf-mould of the most service, has been where the loam avail- 
able was of an over-stroug, close description, and on using Tt for cut- 
tings or aéedling raising, a considerable portion of leat-soil, say one- 
third, is better than an exeess of sand, as the seedlings or young 
rooted plants can be moved without the breakage of their fibres that 
takes place if the soil is closer, and the vegetable matter furnishes 
fitting food for the young roots; this is especially the case in raising 
seedlings of hali-hardy or hardy-plants -that have afterwards to be 
pricked out into pots, boxes, or seed beds. Again, in the use of 
leaf-mould its advantages depend a gdod deal upon the condition it 
is In when used. ‘ 

Many of the old north country florists, growers of. soft-wooded 
plants, with whom J was many years ago acquainted, often pointed 
with satisfaction to the age of the different potting materials they 
used, such ag cow manures]xor seven years old and leaf-mould possibly 
half as much: but in the case of the latter, when so far decomposed, 
much of its useful properties are lost, as when used in this condition 
it soon gets inte a soft pasty state, all. the fibre which it containg, 1 
which half its value consists in keeping loam of -a close nature open 
and porous, being cone. -A mixture of leaves, such as Oak, Beech, 
Elin, Lime, and Sycamore combined, when they have lain together 
in a considerable heap for twelve months, so that they can be rubbed 
through # seive, are very much better-than when further reduced to- 
a rotten condition. T, Barnes, 


Use of the Telephone in the Seed and Nursery 
Trede.—Iin visiting the seed and nursery establishment of Measrs. 
Dickson & Co,, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh; -the other day, I was 
not a little atruck with the fact that they could transact business is 
their shop, Waterloo Place, and in their. uurseries simultaneously. 
That is to say, their nursery foreman could negotiate a bargain with 
a customer in the shop while he remained at his postin the nursery. 
a mile and a half distant. This was done by means of a telephone— 
Crossley’s Patent Tranemitter. The wires are conveyed over the 
tops of the houses for about amile, with instruments for the trans- 
mission of messages at the shop and in the nurseries respectively, 
Signalling is done as follows; A small nut or spring on the instru- 
ment at one end is touched, a bell rings at the other, a return bell 
rings on your end, The mesgare or conversation is then conducted, 
by placing the conduetor of the return wire to the ear and speaking 
in a subdued tone into the instriment, By this means conversation 
can he carried on with the party ata distance quite ag well and as 
audibly as if the party were sitting with you in. the same apartment, . 
Thig ig a moat ingenious and, [understand; comparatively imex-_ 
pensive machine, and the benefit of having the use of it applied to’ 
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the conduct of business must be most valuable. I am sure that 
the firm referred to with their usual urbanity will be plad at any 
time to exhibit its advantages to any parties desiring to aee it work. 
—AN OBSERVER, 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


THE ASPARAGUS BEETLE. 
(CRIOCERIS ASPARAGI, } 


THE Asparagus beetle is one of the prettiest of our English beetles, 
but Asparagus growers are, unfortunately, unable to regard them 
with such unmixed pleasure as an entomologist can, as they are 50 
often the cause of much damage to hia plants. If not kept well in 
check, the grubs of this little Roetle destroy the foliage of the Aspa- 
vagus to such an extent aa to very considerably weaken the plants; 
they not only devour the leaves, but also eat the bark of the stems, 
Late in the season the heads which are cut for the table are some- 
times spoiled by the large number of eggs which are laid on them. 
On the Continent the Asparagus seems to suffer from the attacks of 
‘this insect more than it es in England, M, Godefroy-Lebeuf, in 
his recent articles in ToE GARDEN ou the cultivation of Asparagus, 
atatea that ‘' These destructive Insects will devour a whole planta- 





Asparacus beetle, de. 
Vig. 1.—The Asparagtis beetle (magnified). Fig 2.—The grub (magnified), Fig, *h. 
The cocoon (atural size}, Fig. 4.— Branch of Aspatagns showing erubs and 
6fne (nattral size). Big. 6.—Hees (magnified) 


tion In a brief time if their ravages are mot checked immediately. 


they are perceived.” Though our Asparagus beds, fortunately, do 
not suffer so severely as those of Agcenteal: every precaution should 
be taken fo prevent this insect increasing to such an extent as to 
render such damage possible. The destruction of this inacet is a 
troublesome matter, but itis by no means a hopeless task, When 
the Asparagns ia being out, a sharp look ont should be kept for the 
beetles, which will just be beginning to make their appearance ; and 
it is these early ones which it is most essential to destroy. When 
disturbed they feign death, and drop to the ground, so that some 
little care must be used in their capture. Later on in the season, 
when the plants have grown up, an open umbrella may be held so 
that they may be shakeu over it, when the beetles are sure to 
fall into the umbrella, from which they may easily be turned into a 
vessel of boiling water, or on to some hard substance and crushed. 
The eggs (figs. 4 and 5}, after a little practice, will be found without 
any difficulty, as they stand out at mght angles to the leaves, which 
should be gathered and destroyed. In searching for the eggs it is as 
well to choose a day when there is littl: wind or sun: the former 
makes the delicate sprays move, when itis difficult to see the egos, 
‘and the shadows caused by the latter are very confusing. ‘The grubs 
{figs, 2 and 4) may be shaken off in the same: manner as the beetles, 
but they generally ene pretty tightly to the leaves, so that perhaps 
gathering er cutting cf the shoots on which they are and burning 
‘them is the most efficacious method of destroying them, The 


gardeners’ best allies in getting rid of this insect are the smaz-l 
Tide. and itig no doubt greatly owing to their being 530 comipara- 


tively scarce on the Continent that this and vanous other insects 
are s0 much more troublesome there than they are in this country. 
The heetles generally make thetr firat appearance in a and may 
be found throughout the summer until September, dunag which 
period there are probably two or more e«enerations; but, as beetles, 
eges, and gruba may all be found together at the same tame, It 1s 
difficult to ascertain how many with any certainty ; the entire trans- 
formations are gone throvgzh in about six or seven weeks; they lay 
their egga generally singly (but sometimes one may be found on the tep 
of another) an the young leaves or shoota: in about a week or ten 
days the grubs are hatched, and begin feeding on the leaves, whicli 
they a destroy. When disturbed they raise their heals 
slightly, and emit irom their mouths a drop of a blackish fluid, 
which af first sight gives them the appearance of having wnusually 
large heads (see fig. 4}. They change their skins several times, and 
are fuliy grown in about a fortaight or rather less; they then drop 
to the pround, and, having buried themselves, form thin papery 
cocoons, within which they become chrysalides ; they remain in tlis 
condition about a fortnight or three weeks, at the end ef which tinie 
the beetles emerge. Some of the becties of the last brood, accord- 
lug to Mr. Westwood, survive the winter, probably sheltering 
themselves in the earth, The Asparagus beetle belongs to the family 
Chrysomelida, 329 members of which are natives of this country ; 
they are all vegetable feeders, both in the grub and beetle states ; 
they may generally be found on the leaves of plants. The genus 
Crioceris culy contains three species, all of which are injurious ; 
besides the subject of this paper C. duodecim-punctata also 
attacks the Asparagus, and in the same manner as the Asparagus 
beetle ; ifis fortunately, however, rare in this country, although in 
some Places on the Continent it ia more abundant than the other. 
The third apecres, C. merdigera or the Lily beetle, is at times tle 
cause of much injury to the leaves of Lilies, but it is by no means 
common. The Asparagua beetle is about 2 In. long, and is very 
glossy, The head ts of a shining bluish-black colour, and furnished 
with a pair of long black antenne composed of eleven joints; the 
eyes are prominent and reddish. The thorax is rather longer than 
itis wide, with nearly parallel sides, and is covered with minute 
punctures ; 1ts colour is a brownish-red. The wing-cases are con- 
siderably wider than the thorax, and are striated with a number of 
longitudinal rows of fine punctures; they are of a yellowish colour, 
with the outer margins rather darker; the inner margins are bluish- 
black, forming, when the wing-cases are closed, a dark central longi - 
tudinal band. Each wing-case is further ornamented hy three 
bluish-black spots, one of a rather peculiar shape on the shoulder, 
a somewhat triangular ene in the centre (with one ef its angles 
almost, and sometimes quite, touching the central band), and an oval 
one near the tip. The icgs and feet are bluish-black, with the 
excephion of the upper part of the shina, which are reddish. The 
description of this beetle given by M. Godefroy-Leheuf in Tur 
GARDEN of September 27, 1879, is by no means correct: he states 
that “‘Itisof ared colour sprinkled with grey and white spots.” 
The eggs are skitile-shaped, about 1-20th of an inch long, and of a 
deep shining brown colour. The full-evown grubs are about 2 in. 
long. Their heads are black, their bodies of a preenish-slate colour, 
and composed of twelve joints; they gradually increase in size to 
the eighth, which is the largest, and then diminish. The joints are 
nich wrinkled ; the first three each bear a pair of black legs, which 
are very crooked, giving the grub a good hold on the narrow leaves. 
The remaining joints are furnished with fleshy tubercles, which serve 
the purpose of legs; just above these tubercles is arather paler banil, 
in which are the spivales or breathing pores. The chrysalides or 
pupe are about ¢ im. long, and are enclosed in a thin membraneous 
cocoon of a dirty yellowish-brown colour, GS. 5 








The Auricula Aphis,—tI have no wish to continue a discua 
sion on this horrible pest, but must put myself right with regard to 
Mr. Douglas's chservations (p. 332}, I did not say that I had lost 
my collection by it, nor did I say that I had found paraffin nunsue- 
cessful, On the contrary, E stated that after using it I found thas T 
had been “fairly successful with it.” The case is simply that Mv. 
Douglas has never had it; I have. So happily ignorant about it is 
he, that I suppose itis that which he some time ago called mealy 
bug. He says, “If you get it, wash the plants well: to this I re- 
plied that [ had done so, and others had done so, bat that we failed 
to eradicate it, On my mentioning Mr. Llewelyn’s remedy (not 
nune}, he aclvises ti not to be done, but gives no reason: he still 
niaintains his position siraply on his own fpse divit, and sets that 
open in opposition to those who have practically tested its 
elhcacy. I may add that I received the other day a letter from one 
of our great northern growers, who has about 3,000 plants (seedlings 
excluded}, and that he tells me a neighbour of his—one well known 
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ag au exhibitor and raiser of first-class varietiey—is nearly worried 
out of his wits by it. So agam I need repeat do not pooh-pooh 1, 
for it isa very formidable pest, So some ridiculed the Phylloxera 
at first, they could get vid of it; but, alas, its ravages increase, and 
Vine culture stands im clanger.—Dewra, 


The Short-tailed Field Mouse in the Garden.— 
This isa very active enemy in the gardens at Bodorgan, attacking 
and destroying various vegetables and hardy plants, and even enter- 
ing the houses andl barking the Vines at the base, The systematic 
destruction of the smaller vermin-destroying birds and animals has 
not been good for the garden. 


SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL TWORTICULTURAL 
Ocrover 1-4. 


THERE Was on this occasion an mnusually interesting display, which, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the season, was, in point of attrac- 
tion, ceeidedly superior to many that Lave eccurred earlier m the 
season, Fiuit was especially numerous, there being upwards of 200 
bunches of Grapes shown, and all in excellent condition: and 
of Apples and Pears nearly the same number of dishes, These 
latter, however, were much below the average both in size and 
quality compared with that of ordinary seasons. Half-a-dozen 
sinooth Cayenne Pines were shown, which were, ag regards size 
and form, aa near perfeetion as possible, Tree Carnations, which 
were supposed te be forthcoming on this occasion, were conspicuons 
ouly by their absence, but their place was well filled by several inte- 
reatany collections, especially that of winter bedding plants, con- 
sisting of hardy shrubs, skilfully and neatly arranged, which occu- 
Pied a large space. 


First-class Certificates were awarded to the following 
plants :— 


Cypripedium Spicerianum (Veitch).--A remarkably dis- 
tinct and very handsome Lady's Slipper. Its foliage is but slightly 
inottied ; the dower, which is borne erect on a short stalk, has a 
pouch-ke lp, of a ereen colour, obseurecly netted with purple lines, 
the lateral segments of the same cclour, with a conspicuous purple 
stripe along the middle of each ; the upper part is white, also with 
a broad imtermedial purple line, and the bright purple centre con- 
siderably relieves the dull colour of the other parts, 


_ Pachystoma Thompsoni (Veitch}.—A beautiful and highly 
ee new Orehid, of which a note will be found in another 
column. 


Oncidium dasytyle {Veitch).—The flowers of this species 
are comparatively large, with a broad lip of a pale yellow colour, as 
are also the other divisious, but which have in addition a few 
blotches of brownish-chocolate. The most remarkable part of the 
fower Hi the black velvety crest, which gives it the appearance of 
an lusect, 


Nepenthes Outramiana (¥illiams}.—A handsome hybrid, 
the result of a cross between N. Sedeni and N. Hookeri. The 
pitchers have the same bright eolour of the former with the size and 
form of those of the latter kind. It isa fina addition to this inte- 
resting class of plants. 


Cocos clegantissima (\Willams}.—A very elegant Palm 
with the leaves in the way of C. plumosa, bnt with a gracefully 
arching habit which renders it a valuable decorative subject, 


Calamus densus (Williams).—Also an elegant Palm with the 
leaves arranged in a dense manner as its name implies, and forming 
a handsome compact specimen, 


Adiantum Bausei (Wills).—A very distinct and handsome 
AMaiden-hair Fern supposed to be a hybrid between A. trapeziforme 
and A. decorum, Aa it appears to be intermediate between the two 


In pont of habit aud other characters, the surmise no doubt is 
correct, 


SOCIETY. 


A. cuneatum dissectum (Bull),—A pleasing variety 
having the pinnules deeply cut, which gives the plant an elegant 
appearance, and makes it desirable as a decorative plant. 


A. mundulum (Bull).-A variety similar to the well knows 
A. cuneatum, bnt considerably dwarfer m habit, and the fronds, 
Inoreover, are not se drooping a3 in the ordinavy Maiden-hair, 


Polystichum lentum (Bull). — A dwarf Fern of compact 
growth, with fronds nearly lft, long, lance-shaped, with the pinne 
ending in bristles, 


Coleus ‘“Majestica” (King},—A variety with coarsely-toothed 
leaves, edged with a golden tint, with a broad midrib of bright 
green, and the intervening space of y:urphsh-erimson hue, 

Dahlia George Thomson (Turner},— A fine bedding 
variety growing from 15 in, to 18 in, in height, very floriferons; the 
flowers are bright yellow, maderately large, and of fire form. 

Crcnoches Warsewiczi (Bull).—A botanical certificate was 
awarded thia Grehid ; it is alluded to in ancther column. 


In addition to these mentioned above, there were in the group 
exhibited by Messrs. Veitch several other interesting plants. 
Amongst these were Ceelocyne Massangeana, with a long, pendulous 
raceme of creamy-white flowers with the lip pencilled with chocolate, 
and the crest golden. The red-striped variety of the Golden Lily (L, 
auratum rubro-vittatum) was shown with several fawers, which were, 
unfortunately, past their best ; it isa very distinct and handsome 
form, though at present very rare. The white-flowered variety of 
the pretty little Oncidium ornithorhynchuim is an interesting plant ; 
the flowers are quite white, except a spot or two of yellow. 
Mormodes Ocafiae is a handsome Orchid, with large blossoms 
copiously spotted with cheeolate. A fine variety of Carnation, 
named Lady Musgréve, is a desirable kind, us it has euch a 
distinet erect habit of growth, with very glaucous leaves, and 
large, well-formed flowers of a rich deep erimson. Several fine 
Orchids were conspicuous in Mr. Williams’ collection, more especi- 
ally good examples of Vanda ccervlea, Oncidium tigrinum, QO, vart- 
costim major, Dendrobium superhicns, Maxillaria nigrescens, with 
large, deep reddish-brown flowers, and Cypripedium barbatum pur- 
pureum, a variety with flowers of a deeper finge of a than the 
ordinary kind, and the beautiful colden Dendrobiwin chrysotis, which 
is not often seen in lower, A handeome plantof Croton Rodeckianum, 
with leng, narrow, gracefully-arching leaves of beautifal golden, 
green, aud crimson variegation, was also noteworthy. Several plants 
of the exquisite Pleione lagenaria formed an edging to this group, 
which had a fine effect. Mr. Bull also cuntributed an interesting 
collection, amongst which were the beautiful Tillandsia Lindem 
(genuina}, with its rosy flower-stems, and rich purple blossoms; the 
elegant Cureuliga recurvats striata, and Kentia Luciana and 
Zamia Skinneri, bearing several cones, which was awarded a cultural 
commendation, Inthe same group were also the singular broazy- 
flowered Masdevallia velifera, some beautiful kinds of Oneidium, 
aud a fine form of Bollea celestis. Mr, Green brought, as usual, 
some interesting plants from Sir G. Macleay’s garden at Pendell 
Court, Bletchingly, consisting of Brunsvigia Josephine, with a huge 
head of flowers nearly a yard throngh ; also cut specimens of Passt- 
flora Hahnii, s beautiful species with ovate, pointed leaves, purple on 
the under surface, glaucous green above; the flowers are produced 
singly on the axils, and are white with a broad golden fringe ; anda 
plant in flower of the exquisite little Bulbophylium purpureum, with 
the sexments of the fowersof a creamy-white, spotted with deep purple 
specks, which at first sight reminds one of Restrepia antenntfera. 
Messrs. Wim. Paul & Sons, Waltham Cross, exhibited half-a-dozen 
trays of cut blooms of Roses, which, considering the season, were 
excellent. Of the beautiful variety Duchess of Bedford there were 
some good examples, and the Teas were in fine condition also. Mr. 
Noble, Bagshot, sent a bedding variety of Rose named @meen of 
Bedders, of dwarf compact habit, very floriferous, with flowers of 
a deeperimson, From Mr. Cannell came a collection of Dalilias of 
the florist’s type, which were excellent, as were also the cut blooms 
of the single-flowered kinds that he has previously exhibited, to- 
gether with the singular Cactus-flowered D. Yuarezi, A collection 
of the useful early-flowering Chrysanthemums in rich variety was. 
also shown from the Swanley Nurseries, Dahlias were also shown in 
fine condition by Messrs, Rawlings Bros,, Romford, who sent four 
dozen blooma of the show and fancy varieties. Mr, Turner, Slough, 
also showed the Dahlia well, and his new yellow bedder George 
Thomson will no doubt prove a most useful variety. Mr. Walker, 
Thame, Oxon, exhibited a quantity of cut blooms of Tropeolum 
tuberosum, the scarlet and sallaw blossomsofwhich made anattractive 
display. Though an old introduction itis but seldom seen in gardeng, 
and certainly not so fine as Mr. Walker showed it, This was de- 
servedly awarded a culiural commendation, Mr, J. King, Reigate, 
sent half-a-dozen new forms of Coleus, some of which were very dis- 
tinet and pretty, and one was awarded a certificate. Mr, Chambers, 
Westlake Nursery, Isleworth, sent some interesting varieties of 
Ferns, chiefly forms of Pteria serrulata, for which he was accorded 
a vote of thanks. One named cristata fimbriata was particularly 
elegant, and no doubt will prove a good decorative kind. Mr. R 
Dean. contributed cut blooms of Physostegia imbricata, a pretty 
Labiate with purple-lilac flowers; also a plant of Marigold Diadem, 
said to have been found in a cottage aarden in Kent, The fiower- 
heads were large, of perfect form, and the florets were lemon-tinted, 
with a distinct edging of deep orange, which has a very pretty effect. 
It is said to perpetuate itself quite trne from seed, which much In- 
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creases ita value. From Messrs. Haage & Schmidt, Erfurt, came cut 
flowers of a similar variety named Meteor, but as it waa ahown 1b 
was much inferior both in point of size and colour of blooms. The 
aome firm also seut cut flowers of the handsome Salvia farimacea, 2 
Mexican plant with lavendar-coloured flowers blotched with white. 
Cut blooms of Begonias were sent by Messrs, J. Laing & Co., Forest 
Hill, ineluding the superb Stanstead Rival, Reine Blanche, and other 
beantiful kinds. A similar contribution was also sent by Mr. Cham- 
bers. Mr. G. F. Wilson, Weybridge, exhibited cut flowera of the 
Cloaed Gentian (G, Andrewsi} and the Vaccinium-leaved Polygonum 
(P, vaceinifolium), which are both useful plants for the rock-garden, 
Tn the Hall adjoining the Council Room, Messrs. Lee & Son, Ham- 
mersmith, exhibited a collection of hardy shrubs suitable for embel- 
lishing garden borders in winter. They consisted chiefly of Conifers, 
Huonymuses, Ivies, and other fine-leaved shrubs, tastefully arranzeil 
in neat designs; one side waa edged with ordinary Box, and the 
other with Euonymus microphyllus, which is a capital substitute for 
it, The collection was, as last year, awarded a cold medal. 


Fruit.—The Grapes shown on thia occasion were, as before re- 
marked, unusually numerous and excellent. Mlesars. Lane & Sons, 
Berkhamstead, exhibited a collection of sixteen varieties, with three 
bunches of each, Among thein were fine examples of Barbarosaa, 
Trebbiano, Black Prince, Gros Colman, Museat of Alexandrta, 
Alicante, &c. The same exhibitors also contributed half-a-dozen 
Vines in pots, which were admirably fruited. They consisted of 
three of Foster's Seedling, pees bent eee twenty-seren, ancl 
twenty-six large and well-fermed bunches respectively ; two Black 
Hamburghs, with fifteen and sixteen bunches; and an Alcante 
with fourteen. For their exhibits Messrs, Lane were deservedly 
awarded a gold Knightian medal. Mr. Wildsmith, Heektield, 
Winchfield, was awarded a silver Enightian medal for twenty-two 
bunches in ten varieties, They comprised some excellent examples 
of high class culture, Amongst the most noteworthy were fine 
handsome bunches of Gros Colman, Lady Downe’s, Alicante, and 
Alnwiek Seedling. The last-mentioned variety deserves a passing 
note, as it is a variety uot often met with. It is supposed to have 
originated from Alicante and Lady Dowune's, and it is considered to 
be superior to the former and searcely inferior to the latter im 
point “of quality, while for handsome appearance and finish, it 
surpasses both, A similar award was made to Mr. Goodacre, 
Elyaston Castle, Derby, who exhibited a similar collection, con- 
sisting of twenty-five bunches, in twelve varieties. These, tro, 
were admirably well grown and exhibited. The best of them were 
Alicante, Barbarossa, Lady Downe’s, Trebbiano, &e, A handsome 
new variety was shown by afr WW. Allan, Ganton Park, Norwich. 
It ig the result of a cross between Syrian and Alicante, and appears 
to partake of the character of both. The bunch is remarkably long 
and tapering, and the berries are elongate, and appear to finish 
well. One of the samples shown was grown in a late house, 
inarched on- Lady Dowue’s, and the other from a Vine on its 
own roota. A bronze Kuoightian medal was awarded to this 
exhibit. Mr. Rojs, Welford Park, Newbury, showed five Pine- 
apples of the Smooth Cayenne variety, which were remarkable 
examples of skilful culture, betng of handsome form and fine size, 
The heaviest weighed §81lb. 14h oz., and the lightest Sib. 5 oz, A 
bronze Knightian medal was alsoawarded tothese, Messrs. Veitch 
exhibited about a hundred varieties of Apples srown tm their nursery 
at Southfield, Fuluam. Notwithstanding the uniavourable season 
soine varieties were quite on the average as regards size, but others 
were decidedly not so, An interesting point in connection with 
this collection is that all the fruits were taken from trees which, 
eolnprising the stock, only ranged from $ ft. to 6 ft, high, A 
silver Kunightian medal was awarded to these. <A similar awaril 
was voted to Messrs, W. Paul & Sons for a collection of a hundred 
dishes of Apples and Pears, A few plants of Osborn’s Prolific Fig 
were exiibited by Messrs. Osborn & Son, Fulham. Itiss remarkably 
productive varieby cven in a small state, and no doubt will prove 
especially useful for pot culture, and the fruits are said to be large 
and finely flavoured. 

Two seedling varieties of Shallote were sent by Mr, Pond, Jersey, 
named Jersey Lily and Jersey Giant Red, Fruits of Melons, Cu- 
evuibera, &c., were exhibited by other contributors, and a new 
purple-top Turnip named Early Munich came from the Society's 
garden at Chiswick, to which was awarded a first-class certificate. 


Unseasonable Flowers.—The late fine weather, in sddition 


to bringing out the ordinary summer bedding plants in better condi- 


tion than they have ever been before this year, has also bronght out 

quite a display of Primroses, Polyanthuses, &c. Cultivation probably 
altera tle season in which these flower, as one seldom finds the real’ 
wild wood Primroses fowering except when the days are lengthening. 

—J, Gy : : 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


Viburnum nudum.—During July and August our grounds 
suffer in appearance from the want of shrubs im flower, and any- 
thing attractive then is welcomed. This Viburnum, though net in 
flower within these months, is yet most beautiful with its berries. 
It flowers in June, and after this is soon covered with green berries, 
hanging often in great clusters. These berries in time turn almost 
white, then change to rosy-pink, and at last to a deep purple colour. 
Often the whole of these colours are to be found on the game bruch 
—one berry changing colour a little in advanee of the ofher. There 
are other native Viburnums valualle in the same way, hut none that 
are as cood as this one, 


Vanilla Trees.—The delightful fragrance of the dowers of the 
Paulownia has obtained for if the name of ‘‘ Vanilia tree.” The 
English papers complain of thus robbing the Vaniiia of its name, 
hut if must be horne in mind that the ‘‘ Vanilla” did not come by 
its name honestly. According to De Candolie the Heliotrope is the 
‘“‘ orisinal’ Vanilla. 

Picea pungens.—Dr. Englemann decides what has been 
known as Abies Menziesi of Colorado, and the Abies Menzicsi of the 
Pacific coast, to be two distinct species, and has named the Colorado 
pliant Picea pungens. It is to be repretted that this name has been 
chosen, as, on account of the confusion of generic names that exists 
amon the Conifers, it is like making two of one kind, as we already 
have a Pinus pungens. It may be as well to repeat that the plants 
known as Abies under botanical rules are Picea, and that those 
known as Picea are property Abies. The transposition of these 
names, begun in error, has heen so widely circulated that even 
botanists have held it hopeless to attempt correction, and have 
mostly yielded to the wrong. Dr. Englemann believes in always 
sticking to the right, regardicss of suecuss, and thisis why he uses 
Picea tn speaking of this Spruce. 


The Arnold Arboretum at Boston, U.8.—dAr. Meehan 
gives an account of this which is encouraging for those wlio do not 
think that a garden should be arranged as an herbarium or a book, 
The collection of hardy trees and shrubs for the futore Arboretum 
has already been going on for a few years past, and an immense num- 
ber have heen gathered together, leaving very few desiderata able to 
endure Boston winters. The grounds for the future Arhoreium have 
been left by will for the purpose, but if a committee had been ap- 
pointed for the purpose by some learned body ta selects site, it is 
doubtful whether cue could be found better sutted to the purpose, 
There is level land, and again land very steep; there are rocks, and 
hills, and streams, open places and deep shaded woods, grand old 
trees already therc, and vigerous young saplings. In some hands I 
should fear the great natural beauties might be spoiled by some fan- 
cied demands of science. The water Lily and the Tultp tree, the 
swamp tree and the tree from the high and exposed rocky hill—ail 
would have to be brought into close association, for, behold, are they 
not found soon some herbarivin shelyes? But JI hope that here they 
will be put where they will flourish best, and where they will look 
beat; where they will add to the beauty already here, and to the 
pleasure of thousands in that locality ; and that scientific arrange- 
meuf will Le left te the scientific works which, at any rate, the 
student must study, merely numbermg and mapping all, that with 
guide book in hand the student may readily fod what he wants. 


Fern Etchings.—Mr. Wilhamson’s book, “Fern Etchings,” 
in which forty-five native Ferns are figured, has just appeared, and 
proves to be a very beautiful and valuable work. The price is $7.50 
—by uo means hich for pictures of all our Eastern Ferns, 


Rondeletia anomala.—This, one of the most beautiful of all 
summer flowering plants for American flower gardens, Mr. Hemsley 
identifies as the Bonvartia strigosa of ‘* Plant» Hartwegiana,” or, ag 
Alt Hemsley now calls it, Rendeletia strigosa, 


Japan Persimmon Fruiting in California.—Mr, Niles, 
writes: ‘fT remember an edifertal note of yours, which seemed in 
doubt as to whether the Japan Persimmon harl fruited here. It 
has, and in a number of places over our State. Possibly fifty 
trees fruited last. yenr, and iwiee as-many this season: but of 
course they bore only afew specimens apiece,” 


Two Good Bedding Tea Roses,—Mrs. Melrose, Masz., 
writes: ‘'] have triet two of the newer Ten Roses this sunimer— 
Marie Guillot and Comtesse Riza de Pare—and find them very much 
superior to the generality of Tea Roses for bedding purposes. They 
arg extremely vigorous in growth, capecially the latter, and mast 
profuse in bloom. Marie Guillot is a rich creamy white, and Com- 
tesse Higa de Pare is a peculiar shade of salmon-rose, tinted with 
copper. [tis full, globular in form, and one of the most satistactory 
Roses, both in habit and flower, that ] have ever used,” 
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The Climbing Hydrangea.—lI notice «a disenssion on the 
Schizophrazma hydrangeoides. I hope to send you nex§ summer a 
photegvaph of one I know of growing on the Island of Yezo, by 
which you may judge of its great beauty: Colonel Clark had not 
the advantage of seeing this plant in full beauty, for he did not 
arrive here till the end of July, 1876, when the beauty of the plant 
was over; and, besides, that season was remarkable for drought, 
when everything suffered here.—Lovis Bopumen, ffobbaide, Japan, 


Lantana Harkett’'s Perfection.—We saw some plants of 
this growing out-of-doors this year, and could not help feeling that if 
if had been an Introduction from Lurope, instead of an American 
seedling, if would be in great requestfor bedding purposes. Itspeeuliar 
yellow green tint of foliage would harmonise well with many bright 
colours inamossic bed. Aga preenhouse plant it is not # success. 
Tp early spring especially, when among other plants, it has a sort of 
‘acL-apidery look, which may excuse one in passing it over ; but out- 
ofloors, as we aiw Ui the past summer, 16 passes out of this defect 
aml becomes a perlect gem. 


Zine Labels with Lead Pencil Writing.—I can show 
you auch lehels made and written upon with common lead pencils as 
mich as eight years ago, and if you visit my garden, you will find 
many such labels fastened to Gladiolus, Rose, and other stakes. 
They are cheap and durable, lasting a lifetime, if cared for. I find 
many carlens anc fruit grounds entirely devoid of labels, and othera 
marked by a piece of shingle or stake, written on with pencil, 
These, aa every one knows who hag tried them, are very unreliable, 
a3 they soon break down or the writing becomes cbliterated. Iga 
to the tin shop, obtam some waste pieces of zinc, cut them into 
strips about 24 in, long and 41m. to Zin, wide, punch a small hole 
hear one end; purchase a few yards of copper wire—ordinary bell 
wire—onb it into pieces about Gin. long, puta piece of the wire in 
each picee of the aiuc, give it a twist—and my label is prepared 
ready for uae, I keep a box of such ready whenever needed, I 
think every one who will try the zine label will for ever after dis- 
card wood, and those who have never labelled their trees and plants 
will be highly gratifed with the experiment, and will ever after 
adopt the plan,—G@ardener’s Monthly. 

The Beauty of Hebron Potato.—Owing to the favonrable 
reports read during the season of 1878, 1 concluded te plant a barrel of 
this variety of Potato last spring, I selected a Clover sod, ploughed 
about 9 in. deep, gave It a good covering of barn-yard manure, and 
harroweil it in—soil, a gravelly loara, The Potatoes, cut to one and 
twe eyes, were planted on April 15th, in hills 3 ft, apart, two picees 
tothe hill, At the aame time | planted in the game field Early 
Ease Potatoes of medinm size, cut lengthwise, two pieces to the ll, 
Thouroach cultivation and two hoeings were given to both, and the 
weeds were pulled late in the season. Resulte—the Beauty of 
Hebron came up three days before the Kose with stalka strong and 
vigorous. ‘The tops diced and the fubers matured at least ten days 
before those of the Rose, while the yield from ninety-cight hills of 
ench wag about a peck more of Beauties than of Rosea, The tubers, 
too, were larger, smoother, and more salable. Iam offered 45 cents 
pet bushel for the Rose and i dol. per bushel for the Beanty,—urad 
Wee Forter. 

Hydrangeas paniculata grandifiora as a Standard. 
—A goul deal is said now-a-days about the attractivences of the 
shautlard form of this Hydrangeas; or, im other words, people fancy 
tliat iis great trusses must be specially fine, erected on a stem or 
stululard, for very few lave ever seen a really standard Hydrangea, 
The oddity of the form doubtless constitutes one of its atiractions ; 
hat snether may be certainly found in the fast that this form of 
crowth brings out the effect of the flowers more prominently. It 
prevouts likewise hoth foliage and flowers from being trailed and 
beaten inte the ground. One objection made against the standard 
form is the crooked shape the stem penerally insists on assuming. 
Viewed im another way, morcover, the standard form is unnatural 
—not wlapted to exhibit the true habit of the plant grown under 
favourable. conilitions. Tf, therefore, standards are employed at 
all, a short or low stem should be accepted as the most practical 
awl appropriate to the so-called Tree Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
fora. Country Gendlenian. 


The Sorre] Tree.—This handsome shrub or tree (Oxydendron 
arharenin} is found wild in rich woods in Pennsylvania to Ohio and 
southwards slong the AHechanies, where it grows from 12 ft. to 40 ft, 
hivh, 
Boston, but in the garden here are several bushes of it, some in open 

viaces and others in shrubbery clumps, and they grow unscathed, 
About the middle of July every branchlet ia terminated by a loose 
cluster of one-sided racemes of white flowers, that last in fair con- 
dition into August. The leaves, too, assume a gold and crimaon 
calouring in the autumn. Notwithstanding the lughly ornamentay 
character of this plant, it is hardly ever found in private gardens , 


It ig not generally considered very hardy so far north as 


indeed, only a few nurserymen have specimens for sale, Professor 
Sargent tells us that at the Arnold Arboretum they have found it 
rather difficult to propagate-—the seedlings die off unaccountably. 


Sarracenia pPurpurea.—Our common Pitcher Plant, Side-. 
Saddie flower, Huntsmans’ Cup, Whippoorwill’s Shoe, as it is yari- 
Gusly called (Sarracenia purpurea), is Raven ed in England as hav-- 
ing ‘withstood the severity of the late winter.” As this plant ig 
found in the Hudson’s Bay region, we do not in the least doubt tk. 
—admerican A griculturist, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Furnishing Back Wall of Vinery.— What wii! be most profitable, fruit 
or flowers, to crow on the back wall of my Vinery, the height of which is 12 ft. + 
itis 2 loan-to, with an east aspect, aud I shall force a little with hot water when 
the Yines are eatablished,—AmMaTEUR. [There are fow things amongst either 
fruits or flowers that will succeed wellon the back wall of a Vinery after the 
@lass root is well furnished, Probably the most profitable plant te grow there 
would be the double white Camellia. Large plants of it might be planted in the 
order and le trained to the back wall, or, better still, grow them in Jarce tubs 
to be placed out-of-doors for a time after the buds are sei.—J. DJ 


Tubders of Boussineaultia baselloides Hatable.Can you tell me. 
whether the tubers of this ure eatable? and, if so, how they should be cocked? 
for the plant tlirives here and the tubers increase at a surprising vate.—8, [Wa 
abe 10 reagan why the tubers in question should not be edible, consgidermg that 
those of Ullucus tuberosus are constantly eaten in Bolivia andi Peru, So far az 
the mode of cocking is concerned, boiling ts, of course, the most simple. Alter- 
nate steeping and freezing, as practised with the native Potato, is perhaps the 
best way to prepare these waxy tubers for the table. Such treatment reduces 
their waxiness, but the process involyes teo much trouble. BR. J.) 


Fern Ingsects.—My Ferns have suffered much from the enclosed insects. 
Would you Eincdly inform me what thay are, aud how best te get rid of them 7 
A. 5. [The insects which have attacked pour Ferns are a apecies of plant bug 

ryocoras pherides) which is offen abundant on the common Brake Fern. If 
injures the Ferns by puncturing their fronds with ita proboscis, and sucking the 
juices. J shoyld try Tobacco smoke, or shaking the plants over a sheet or tank 
of water, destroying the Insects which have been shaken off —G, §. 3.) 


Demonorops periacanthus.—This is getting very yellow and delicate in 
wy ordinary stove house, the teniperature of which is from 50° to 740, Would 
it do Letter mm my conservatery?—AMATEUR. [If the plant is pot-bound or hee 
been subjected tothe temperature you ghate for some time past, its sickly appear- 
ance is probably owing ta wand of heat or root accommodation. Beine a native 
of Sumatra, it requires a rezular temperature of not less than 70°, combined with 
a moist atimiosphere ; arise of from 3° to 10° above this would be beneficial, put 
a temperature below G0° is decidedly injurious. For the present wire it the 
warmest place i your stave, anid there let it remain until spring, when, if you 
find that it requires more pot room, repotitinto 4 size larger pot, taking care 
not to disturb ble matrix of roots formed at the base amongst the drainage, as 
no clags of Palins aufier move from fufnry to fhe rovts as the genus Tkemonorops 
and the allied genus Calamus. Jt,on the other hand, your pliant has been over-. 
potted, and fle sell has got into a sour condition, on no account reduce the ball 
of sotlinte which thé roots hare penetrated : the only remedy in this case will 
be to revuiate the drainage and loosen the surface suil—O. 4] 


W. S. O—Your seedling Carnations are, like those you sent previously, coorl 
border flowers and well worth keeping, 


BP. Wo—The leaves you sent have been attacked hy the Celery fly, a‘de- 
seription of which will be found ab page 229 of the present volume of THE- 
GARDEN, 


Fruits.—C D.--Pears: 1, Marie Louise, 2, Duchesse @Angouléme: 3, Beurrd. 
Superiin.——Ponrem:.—l, Beurre dArembers; 2, Hessle, A. & T.—1, Elen- 
heim fippin:; 2, Cox's Pomona; 3, apparently Gockle’s Pippin; 4, Golden . 
Fippin Apples. 


Names of Plants.--#. J. &.—1, Athyrium Filix-temina gracile; 2, Asple- 
nim lncidum; §, Adiantum Capillus-veneris; 4, Pterig serrulata; 5, Adiantum 
Wareneri (decorum) 2. S.—seallonia linita. Seursep.—Ipomes bonariensis, 
WwW. Gf. MW. —1, Camptoserus vhizophyllus; 2, Asplenium Trichomanes anceps. 
Pevnt.— We cannot name from leaves only. Fitlager.—Muonymns ewropeus, 
#i.7.—1, Abntilon vexillarium ; 2, Cannet name without flewers; 4, Witsenia 
corymbosa; 4, Echites pitta, FL ., Bowrnemouth.—Polygonum Persicaria, a 
hardy avmiel #f. ¥.—Probably a species of Convelvulus,) dnon.—i, Actma. 
rubra; 2, Jasminum officinalc, yar. 2. 5. 0.--Cotoneaster Simousi, ¢. Wace. — 
1, Gilia linifiora ; 2, Salpiglossia sinuata. FR. J.—1, Polygonum ainplexicanie « 
2, Impatiens glandulifera, @. B, K.—1, Sclaginella Mertonsl; 2and 3, 5. Kraus. 
giana; 4, 3. Kraussiana yariegata; 45, Sedum ochrelencum: 6, Next week, 
J, af.—i, Senecio sarracenicus; 2, Rudbeckia specioasn; 3, Anemone japonies. 
J. W.—1, VPereskia aculeata ; 2, Bupleurum fraticosura ; 3, Pyrethrum wlizinesum: 
§, Helianthus rouitifiornus fl. pl——lorist.—The flowcra you send cannot be 
named except by & spectalist.—— Animteur,—l, Lygodium scandena , 2, Adiantint 
teuerum ; 3, Asplenium bulbiferum: 4, Lindssea cultrata. ‘ 


G1estions, 


Rabbits and Laweon's Cypress.—aAs rabbits do not touch this kind of 
Conifer here, do they show their aversion to it in other places.—R, 


Cracked Pears.—lI send you a specimen of Pears-taken from two frees 
which. are growing in cloge proximity one to the other. There are only aboug 
half-a-dozen good fruit ou them, the remainder being all cracked and as hard as 
those sent. On another tree aiew yardd Trom these the bulk of the fruit is good 
and afew only arecracked. The trees are espaliers, 4nd atand about four or five 
Faris fram 4 pond; they are quite open to the sauth. -Canany of your readers 
oplige me with any information as to the enuse, and.suggest. a~remedy 7—RyYDAL 

OUT, 

Coarse-growing Grasses in -Ponds.—!I havea pond about: three 
quarters of an acre m extent, which, having been neglected for two or tlree 
years, has became quite filled with a coarse Grass which crows.so thickly thatthe 
water is saarcely visible-and other aquatic planta are smothered, Can any éi- 
your readera suggest a mode of eradicating this Grass.— WATER LILY. - 
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: "This is an art 
Which dees mend Nature: change it rather : but 
THE ART ITSELF 18 NATURE.” — Shakespeare. 


TREE PLANTING A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 


ix confirmation of the truth of the remarks upon this aubject which 
appeared in the last number of THe GanpbeEN (p. 342) 1 will submit 
for the consideration of landed proprietors and others mterested 
in the subject a few facta and figures, the truth of which may he 
verified by an examination of the wood hooks of this estate—-Surren- 
den-Dering. Hf ever there was atime inthe country’s history when 
stronp inducements to plant trees were oifered to the owners of suit- 
able lands it is the present, when, owing to a succession of bad har- 
veats, and to other causes beyond our control, much of the heavy 
land of the country is likely to go altogether out of cultivation or 
be thrown upon the hands of its owners. The employment of a 
portion of the agricultural population of the country during the 
coming winter in eg ee draining, and planting such land would 
confer an immediate bensiif upon the labourers themselves, for 
whom employment will be scarce. 

These woodlands are situated partly upon hills of Kentish ragstone, 
where the soil is friable and of fair quality, and where the planta- 
tions partake of the nature of ** lews,’’ as they are called in Kent, 
or shelter belta of various widths. Most of these narrow sirips 
were originally planted to shelter the homesteads and the Hop gar- 
dens, as well ag the arable and pasture lands, from the west and 
north-west winds, which often do considerable damage; but the 
greater part of the woodlands are upon the Wealden clay, which, 
during a wet season, id one of the heaviest and most unworkable in 
the kingdom, 

Nearly al] the woods are worked in rotation, either as pure eop- 
pice, or as coppice with standards, and cnt at pericds varying from 
nine te thirteen years, according to fhe soil and the kind of wood 
grown, Some of them may be described as natwral woods, of which 
the value has been considerably enhanced by cutting good open 
ditches at iitervals proportioned to the slops of the ground and the 
retentiveness of the soil, and by planting wp vacant spaces after 
every fall. Others are regular plantations of Ash, Sweet Chestnut, 
Birch, Willow, &c., either distimet or in combination, which are laid 
out in sections or beds separated by good and deep open ditches. 
The older woods consiat largely of Oak, Hornhbeam, Birch, Willow, 
and Wazel. very year a considerable acreage ig laid out inte 
*“ eesses,” which are again sub-divided into ‘‘ cants,” containing froma 
three to six roods each, and seld by publie auction early in November. 
Oneadvantage of smalllots isthat many of them are bought bythe agri- 
cultural labourers, whofromsmall beginnings arenowebleto paydown 
in the sale room their deposita, amounting in some cases to from £50 
to £60 per man, These purchasers work up their own lots, selling 
the produce te the Hop-growers, lime-burners, and cottagers. Half 
the purchase money is paid down at the time of sale, and for the 
other half thay obtain credit fora year, giving proper security if 
required. In the mixed coppices about thirty tillars per acre are 
reserved hy the proprietor, as well as the whole of the standarda, 
The latter are aiterwards thinned out during the wmter, or—if con- 
sisting of Oak—as soon as the bark will run tn the spring, by the 
poe. own men, and then carted into convenient lots and sold 

Fauction m June orJnly, Much of the land upon which these 
Tataeal are mace was not worth anagricultural rent of more than 

Ss. per acre. 

Asa preparation for planting, the land was ploughed to a clepth of 
ldin. or 12 in. at a cost of about £2 per acre, Some parts were 
trenched to a depth of 16 in. or 18 in., at a cost of £5 or £6 per acre. 
With our present advantages of steam cultivation we can considerably 
legsen the cost of preparation, which of late years reached as much 
as from £8 to £9 per acre, The first of these plantations was made 
about forty-five years ago, and at the present time they show no signs 
of diminishing in annual value, the Ash, Chestnut, and other stools 
being still vigorous. 

The original fotal cost per acre upon small plantations was 
tunecessarily high, beg for enclosing, ploughing, and afterwards 
trenching, draining, plants and peng, cutting back the trees at 
the end of the second year, and afterwards digging well between 
them, ag much as £15 per acre, 

For the sales made in 1865, when the prices obtained for produce 
in Hop-poles, &c., were not nearly as high as they have since been, 
the books show the following returna: For the Weald or low hill 
woods of twelve years’ growth, £40 $s. per acre, including the thin- 
nings of standards, a certain proportion of which come down every 


fall. Upon the same soil, coppice or underwood only, £25 per aere 
for twelve years’ growth. ‘The sales of the woods upon the Hill 
realised £41 7s. per acre for eleven years’ growth, Theincome from 
the Uplands is probably not more under wood than they would realise 
as arable lands; but the benefits these belts and small plantations 
eonfer upon adjoining lands must not be lost aight of In estimating 
their value as part of the estate. 

Much higher prices than the above hare Leen made of small lota. 
In 1865 one of these made £57 per acre for ten years’ growth, and - 
100 square perches sold for £45. Another lot of 100 square perches 
which sold for £98 2a, Gd., turned out the following materials which 
Bold at the annexed prices :— 


200 10-ft. Hop-poles at 4s. per hundred ... . ’ 
400 12-ft. ae 125, _ oe "3 ‘3 0 
B00 14. ft. is 2a8, i aoe saa 9 4 0 
BOO 16-ff, 3 otha. a 2 0 @Q 
S00 25-1, use-poles 4, 33s. S815 0 
30 Household faggota at 20s. ,, st eee . O10 0 
400 Brush faggots, adapted for ime or brick burning at 
aa. per handed se ea O @ 
Total fad 15 0 


The expenses of falling and working wp this lot were £210s., thus 
jeaving a clear profit to the purchaser of £4 2s. Gul, 


To ensure profitable plantations the first outlay upon these heavy 
lands is considerable ; but upon hillsides, heaths, and such situations 
as are venerally chosen for the planter's operations, where small 
plants are notched in or larger ones are pitted, and no draining or 
previons cultivation is required heyond a preliminary clearance which 
often pays for the expenditure, the outlay is generally confined to 
the purchase of trees and the expenses of notching-in or pitting and 
planting. An active man and a boy may plant by the system of 
notching from 1,000 to 1,300 plants per day. Upon our heaviest 
soils we pay Is. per 100 for holes 10 in. deep by 15 im. across ;and 
supposing the plants to be put in 4 ft. apart or 2722 to the acre, the. 
holiung will cost £173, 3d. Plants from 18 in. to 4 in. in leneth 
nay he bonght for about £2 per 1000, or £5 Ss. Gr. per acre. Add 
to this the expenses of planting--say, 19s, per acre—and we get a 
total of £7 7s. Ol. per acre. Where smaller plants ean be notched 
in, the total expense need not exceed SOs. per acre, 

To show the advantages of rerular plantations over the natural 
erowth from the oid anc neglected stools, I might quote figures before 
me Which prove conclusively that m years when the former lave 
realised £25 per acre the latter have made only #14 6s, for the same 
number of year’s csrowth. 

Upon nearly every farm and certainly upon every estate in the 
kingdom, there are neglected picces of land which vould pay well 
for planting with trees, while they are almost useless for other putr- 
poses, such as odd corners of fields, roadsides, river margins, rocky 
siopes, barren heaths, and low-lying swampy grounds. Upon some 
of the latter the reots of Poplars hare been found to penetrate deep 
enough to open up the sibstratuin and permit the waters te drain off, 
All that is required at the present time to confer an inestimable boon 
upon both the agricultural population and the landed proprietorsis 2 
little enterprise, judgment in selecting trees and laying ont land, 
and care in the planting. Thus we may tide over a time of trial and 
great depression and coufer upon the country generally an advantage 
which will become more apparent every sucececding year, = 

A. J. Borrows. 





———— 
THE OLD OAKS AT THORESRY. 


THEssE, the remnants of ‘‘ Merrie Sherwood,” consti 
features of greatest interest at Thoreshy. They a gene 
by thousands—trees perhaps 1200 years old, of wonderfully large 
girth, some of them stag-headed with great excrescences here and 
there ou their massive trunks ; but some of them symmetrical with 
spreading heads and limbs of enormous size. One of the lareest of 
them is the “‘ Major Oak,” still a magnificent tree, of which a repre 

sentation will be found in Tax GaxnpEn {¥ol, Tx p. 492) rT 
trunk, which is hollow and capable of holding some ten or twelve 
people, measures, ab 2 ft. above the base, 32 ft, in circumference 

aud at 4 ft. fram the cround 29 ft. This tree is annitally visited 
by hundreds of people from all parts of the country and espe- 
cially by artists, who are fond of sketching it as well as aia 
denizens of this ancient forest, Of this tree there is a wood care 

ing by Robinson, of Neweastle, over the five-place in the libra at 
Thoresby with red and fallow deer browsing amongst the Per 

beneath ite branches, and below it figures of Robin Hood and Little 
John, Next perhaps in size is an Gak called the “Simon ta e 
tree little inferior to the ‘‘ Major,” and one equally an object at 


or 
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adiniration. It measures, at 2 ft. from the ground, 31 fi, 6in,, and 
at 4 it. up, 237. Then there is the Shambles Oak also in this 
district, a tree so named from its hollow trunk having been made 
a butcher's shop, so to speak, in which were hung up and ‘‘dreased ” 
the sheep and deer killed in the neighbouring forest by those who, 
in tines past, ach property rights at defiance, This, when a ‘‘ hale 
green tree,” must have been one of enormous size, but one half of 
if is now gone—in short, itis 4 mere ahell, some boys having set it 
on fire some four or five years aco while burning a wasp’s nest in its 
centre, One more remarkable tree is the ‘* Parlisment Oak,” so 
named because uniler its once spreading branches King John, who 
had a palace not far off, held a parliament. This is now a complete 
wreck, the few leafy branches of which its head consists being a 
ported on props. Nor mnet I fovget while in this part of the 
country the ‘‘Greondale Qak ” at Welbeck, a trec with an opening 
In its trunk throngh which a coach might be driven, This aperture 
measures rather more than Gft. wide, therefore some idea of the 
alze Of the trunk may be formed, Few of these old Oaks are, how- 
ever, now to be found at Welbeck, and therefore those who wish to 
sce these slorm-tosacd veterans of ancient Sherwood inust visit 
Thoresby, where they cover hundreds of aeres and where, thanks to 
the liberality of Lord Manvers, they are as open to all who care to 
seo them ag ‘* Burnham Beeches.” Mr. Jamieson, Lord Manvrersa’ 
forester, informed we that few, if any, of these old Oaks are wholly 
sound although the young wood -procuced by them is surprising, and 
that accidents have even occurred from the sudden breakage of some 
of their huge and high poised limbs, Young plantations of fine 
Qaks, properly thinned and otherwise well cared for, arc; however, 
Plentiiuily cisperacd over the Thoreshy estate, and these will, at ne 
very distant date, take the place of the old trees now showing in 
most cases umnistaikably the evil effects ot that fell destroyer— 
Time. M. 


EFFECTIVE COMBINATIONS IN PLANTING. 


A whirer or the last gencration draws attention to the charming 
contrast furnished ly the ncar association of the deep green foliage 
of the Lanrel with the graceful, draoping, waving branches of the 
silver-barked Birch, the weeping variety especially; rising out of a 
growml-vork of Lanrels, Rhododendrons, or other large-leaved ever- 
greens, they always produce a striking effect, especially in winter. 
Bat the evergreen undergrowth should not be permitted to grow so 
tall as to lide the trunks of the trees, as when this happens much of 
the intended etteet is lost, aud the unlergrowth soon becomes naked 
at the bottom and unsightly. The bust way te manage low under- 
wood of this fast-growing character 1s to prune it annually—not 
hardin, but to cut back runaway shoots, ag these are the leaders 
that carry directly wpwarl the strength of the plants, which results 
ina wasted base, With alttle attention every winter or carly in 
spring the undergrowth may be kept in geod condition, and always 
Took well, forming a beavtiful frame to the tree picture, and which 
may be arranged either to harmonise or contrast by a careful selec- 
tion of the materials employed. I lave often thought that, in the 
arrangernient of new plantations, hardly sufficient importance is 
abtached to thea winter aspects and effect. And yet it is in win- 
ter, when the skies are often covered with leaden clouds, and when 
out-at-door aspects are of a gloomy character, that the mind is 
peculiarly open to receive pleasing impressions from the contempla- 
tion of tree verctation, because at that season there is so little else 
to interest ancl arouse attention. It ig true that, in mostinstances, 
the grounds wear tlie house are cenerally well furnished with ever- 
greens, not only with the view of secnving shelter, but also of mak- 
inca pleasant protwresquencss ; and J think, so far as both objects 
are concernel, thelr attaimient ig uot incompatible with a judicious 
use of deciduous trees and shrubs. We all know how the force of the 
fiercest wind is broken by a thick Thorn or Beech hedge in winter, 
when the leaves have mostly fallen; the cold curvant is grasped in 
the thick folds of the hedge, aud dispersed on the other side in the 
gentlest zephyrs. In fact, no evergreen can grapple with a strong 
wind in the same manner as astont Thorn fence does, so far as con- 
cerns calming down and mitigating its injurious foree. Then, again, 
in the annual change of dress, decidious trees and shrubs have a 
decided adyantage over eversrcens, though I am not forgetting the 
heautiful tints assumed by the young growths of the Box and Yew 
trees, and many others of a similar character, in sprmg; but they 
will nof compare with the ever-varying foliage of trees of a deci- 
duious habit. There are numbers of large oltl Hlms of various kinds 
near where ] am wrifing, and It ja so pleasant to note the daily 
change in spring aud autumn, when they are putting on and shed- 
ding their leaves. But when they are about half dressed iu spring is 
the time when the effect seems moat pleasing, as then ther huge 
limbs can be traced through the cloud of greenish, golden-tinted 
drapery ; and wlen tle sun shines upon them the whole looka like a 


fairy scene. It ia, therefore, very desirable to plant deciduous sub- 
jects freely among the evergreens, both in distinet proups and also 
in the form of single specimens. But TI think the best effect is pro- 
duced by groups of deciduous trees or shrubs when springing out of 
a base of evergreens, as then, in winter, the whole surface 1s covered; 
there is no bare earth visible, and the whole bas a thoroughly finished 
appearance, 

Let me give an illustration or two by way of explanation, The 
Ailantus glandulosa is a very effective shrub in summer, if not too 
much crowded, so that its loug pinnate leares ean have room for 
development; but when denuded of its foliage in winter, it puts 
one in mind of a room without furniture; there is little or nothing 
for the eye to rest upon. But plant underneath these bare stems 
some dwarf, close-growing, evergreen shrubs, and a combination is 
created that is ulways yery pleasing. Hosemary is sometimes used 
for this purpose, and a very charming effect it has, either when close 
under the eye ov at a distance from the point of view. Lilaes, 
Syringas, auc the Guelder Rose always look well springing ont of a 
bed of eversreens; as do also Thornsand Laburnums. ‘The common 
Savin, in a low dark mass, with taller, lighter foliage plants crowing 
out of it, has a very striking effect, and such contrasts always arrest 
attention. Hollies on a base of St. John’s-wort (Hypericum calyci- 
num) have a finished look, whether the Hollies be large or small, as 
the ground is all furnished, and ao the arrangement doce not lack 
conipletcness, and if shorbens the period one has to wait for the plants 
to fll up and hide the bare earth. But this Hypericum js rather a 
strong-rooting plant, and requires to be kept within bounds, which 
can be accomplished in most soils by mowing it off every spring. 
This plan of filling-up between specimen shrubs or trees with a 
dwarf contrasting plant, does away with the necessity of planting 
many masses, except atew on the windward side. There is a good 
deal of protective power in low, close-growing plants; they step the 
rush of cold currents neaz the surface of the ground, and shelter and 
pee the collar of the delicate plant, which is the most vital part. 

an. acquainted with a garden where there is a sloping hank forming 
a foreground to a group of deciduous trees. It is planted with speei- 
men shrubs of various kinds, each having space sufficient to show its 
true character ; whilst among the shrubs, completely covering all 
bare earth, is planted Vinea major or large Periwinkle. This bank 
always presents a tasteful finished appearance, which every year 
eems to Increase in interest, as the plants assume their true charac- 

ers. ‘Phe Periwinkles are trimmed up in spring with the shears 
“after they have completed their flowering, which is generally towards 
tthe end of April; the new growth breaks away directly, and the 
spaces between the shrubs are furnished witha delightful earpet, 
that has none of the formality of carpets generally, but a light free 
ee of a pleasing character. The thick growth effectually keeps 

ow weeds, and conceals falling leaves and other débris of antumn 
and winter, E. H. 


NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TREES, SHRUBS, & WOODLANDS. 


Trees and Shrubs in Vienna.— Mandschurian Dimor- 
phanthus (D. mandschuricus).—This handsome broad pinnate-leaved 
shrub is very striking, and much resembles Aralis, spinosa, but is 
decidedly harcher, It has a great advantage for the climate of this 
part of Austria. Crategus Crus-galii isa tree which never looks better 
than in autumn, when lacen with its scarlet fruits, resembling 
minute Apples. They help to break up the monotony at this time 
of the year, when gardens begin to be dull, A tree of Paulownia 
imperiahs, over 40 ft. high and as much through, is bearing a mags 
of fruits. —L. Krorarsca, Larenberg, 


Leycesteria formosa.—This old-fashioned flowering shrub 
is well worth a place in the mosi select collection. Its penduloua, 
Grape-like clusters of bright checolate-colonred berries impart to it 
a very distinct and ighly ornamental appearance. Tt produces an 
excellent effect when prowing amongst evergreen and deciduous 
shrabs, and world also form an admirable subject for pot culture. 
Although it requires to attain several feet in height hefore it fully 
displays its decorative capabilities, it will at the same time flower in 
acdewart state, and nught therefore be utilised during the autumn 
and early winter months—a time when it is often found dificult to 
secure varlety for conservatory decoration. It is, unfortunately, 
of a somewhat tender nature, and, when grown in open exposed 
localities is liable to be enf down in severe winters : and it is probably 
owing to this fact that thia old inhabitant of our gardena is seldom 
seen in thoroughly good condition, and. that its culture has become 
neglected, Its merits, however, entitle it to the consideration of 
planters, and render it wortl:y of some pains being taken to ensure 
if against injury from frost. A few evergreen boughs, or two or 
three old mats, would afford the necessary protection—J. Corn 
AIL. 
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Portugal Laurel Hedgea.—In «2 large nursery in this 
neighbourhood devoted to the culture of hardy plants, shelter hedges, 
composed of Portuguese Laurel, are petalisively employed, On the 
north side the hedges are some 4 ft, to 5 ft. im height. and are 
flanked at intervals by others, which siope gradually to the ground, 
thus enclosing spaces effectually sheltered from cutting and rough 
winds, but which are at the same time open to the influence of the 
sun’s rays. These sheltered spaces are used for planting out seed- 
lings, rooted cuttings, or anything which may need some nursing, or 
would be benefited by protection in the earlier stages of growth. 
mheltered spaces such as these are easily formed, and would be found 
extremely useful for many purposes, such as raising carly saladimg, 
iorwarding Strawberries, &c, Or were the enclosures male to face 
the north, they might be profitably utilised during the hot summer 
months for planting out Primroses, Violets, &c., or screening pot 
plants against the glare of a hot sun. The Portuguese Laurel 
would appear to be well adapted for this purpose, as it quickly forma 
# dense, impenetrable mass of foliage, impervious to the harsh dry- 
ing winds, which often exercise a pernicious influence upon such 

lants as have not attained sufficient strength to withatand them.— 
. CORNHILL. 


The Size and Age of Trees,—In reference fo this matter 
Mr. Vernon Heath writes to the Times as follows: May i appeal, 
through your columns, to those who write upon the size of trees to 
supplement thew information, whenever it can be done, with that 
wich is known of their age, because f venture to think that the 
majority of readers would be more impressed by the fact that a tree 
had lived several centuries than by knowing merely ita girth and 
height in feet? 'Fhis leads me once again to speak of some oll 
friends of mine—Burnham Beeches. Who is there in this tree- 
loving country can tell us something that can he depended 
upon as to their age? IT have sought long and diligently to 
discover some historical account of them, bnt have found only that 
which is vacue, legendary, and uosatisfactory. Of their origin there 
is nothing whatever to be learnt. Who, then, of those who have 
made tree hfe their study, will volunteer information upon a subject 
which, from enquiries I constantly receive, will, Iam sure, be inte- 
_ Yeating to a number of your readers? 


THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


DECORATIVE PLANTS OF DIFFERENT HABITS. 


Iris generally acknowledged that the best effect obtainable with 
any assemblage of plants, either in the open air or indoors, is most 
satisfactorily secured by having as much diversity as possible, not 
only in the form, colour, sod general character of the flowers which 
they produce, but still more so in the natural labit of the plants 
themselves. IJ repeat natural habit, fora great deal is continuously 
eaid and written about the formal appearance of many pot-grown 
subjects ; and objection is taken to their broad, bushy rounded out- 
line, which is charged toa mistake in the training, when all that 
has been done in that direction has only given them a symmetry of 
outline such as they would have had if growing in their native 
habitats with sufficient space and opportunity for full development. 
Tam not taking into account the distortion sometimes practised in 
plant training, of which no one can approve, but the tying that is 
necessary to fully open out and suffictently separate the branches 
of any specimen, large or small, to admit of the requisite air and 
light getting to the interior of the plant, for the double purpose of 
keeping the shoots from being drawn up, and also with a view to 
allow enough room for the flowers to be seen distinctly. This 
much, plants that are naturally of a bushy habit, require, whether 
the specimens are large or smail, for it is well ta recollect that even 
under the hest possible system of cultivation in fhe best constructed 
light houses, the branches of plants im general have a inuch 
greater determination to become elongated than when gsrown 
uncrowded in the open air. For a very long time after glass erec- 
tions were devised for the cultivation of plants too fender for 
growing out-of-doors, they were litle better than receptacles for 
weak, branchless starvelings, the result of overcrowding and a toani- 
fest absence of perception as toa their requirements. Of this state 
Of matters we have abundant evidence, as, even within the last 
thirty years, the above description would hold good with the 
greater number of plant houses throughout the country, When 
exhibitions of plants in a better developed condition came into 
fashion there was a disposition to adopt a different form in 
the subjects crown—the opposite of the tall spare examples 
that had so long done duty in greenhouses and conservatories, 
the result being that most of the plants now-a-days have a 
bush-lika shape, with comparatively little to relieve the even 


monotonous surface. Frequently, indeed, do we see whole houses 
in which everything is rejected that cannot be made to conform to 
such a form of growth, The consequence is that although the 
plants, from a more liberal course of treatment, are capable of preo- 
ducing a much greater quantity of flowers, still the monotony in 
form ig objectionable. n spring we find stages fuil of Primulas, 
Cmerarias, es Azaleas, zonal Pelargoniums, forced shrubs, and 
bulhs, the tallest furthest from the eye, with the smallest in front, 
coming down in a gradual even descent, These are succeeded avain 
by Fuchsias, self and fancy Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, and others of 
a like character and habit. An attempt to relievestch is frequently 
made by growing some or other of the preceding plants in the form 
of standards, the outcome of which is that the broad bushy heads 
are removed above the pots, breaking the otherwise level surface, 
but nothing more; whereas if subjects of 2 totally different character 
had been chosen for intermixture the arrangement would have been 
much more satisfactory. 

This cbiechonable state of affairs does not so often exist in warm 
stoves and conservatories, where the gencrally cultivated fine-leaved 
plants are usually found, as if does in the cooler greenhouses ta 
which Tam more particularly alluding, and from which even sach 
plants as the old-fashioned Humes elegans are almost banished, 
although its tall ereet stem, furnished with graceful drooping 
branches, renders 1t so fitting a subject for giving the desired con- 
trast to the other compact-habited plants, Yet it is by no means to 
want of materials in the shape of plants of a character somewhat 
similar to the Humea to which the absence of artistic cifeet im the 
furnishing of greenhouses can be attributed, but a too common 
absence of perception that, however well grown, according to their 
ind, the subjecta employed may be, a tasteful and pleasing arramge- 
ment is impossible withont sufictcot diversity m the form of 
the piants forming the whole. Jit is in this matter of choosing 
the plants best calculated for effective combination in grouping that 
fhe Continental gardeners excel, as those who have hal an opportu. 
nity of sesing their exhibitions can testify, though the plants in 
themselves are far from showing the skill in cultivation usually met 
with at similar gatherings at home. We are often led away too far 
by the appearance of plants individually, thei rarity, or their being 
new, losing sight of the important fact that fitness for the purpose 
required is indispensable for any assemblage of plants, as much im 
the home grouping ag in an exhibition. Amongst flowermg subjects, 
such plants as Habrothamnus elegans, Neriwns, Erythrinas, Cam- 
panula pyramidalis, Clianthus, Abutilons, Hecdychiums, Acacias, 
Lilies, and others of a like character, confined to single stems, or 
mostly so, with the wumber of handsome-leaved plants, like the leze 
tender kinds of Dvraceenas, Grevilleas, Lomatias, Ehopalas, 
Yuceag, Arahas, and Cannas, each grown to one stem; the green and 
variesated forms of Phormiuim tenax, kept to single crowns; the 
useful Humes elegans, of which a supply can so easily be main- 
tained by sowing a litle seed cach year—these and others that wall 
occur tothe eultivator, if fairly managed, will afford all the year 
round abundant material wherewith to furnish a greenhouse, large 
or small, in a way te make the whole arrangement snch as to safisty 
those who look for something beyond the piants individually, 
without materially interfering with the general well-being of the 
lower-growing portion, which, as a matter of course, will exist im 
oreater numbers than the taller plants. 

Most of the above, when they get too fall or cleficient of leaves, 
will bear heading down, aad thus can be renewed; and the majority 
with the aid of liquid stimulants, cau be kept in 2 healthy con- 
dition without the use of large pots, and admit of being further 
employed for hall or room decoration when gcuaston requires. 

T’. BAINES, 


BOUVARDIAS ON THE COOL SYSTEM. 
¥ sex (p. 352) that Mr, Baines stall advocates a brisk heat, and there- 
fore expensive treatment for these lovely winter-flowerlag plants. 
We are better pleased with our Bouvardia plants this year than we 
hare been for many seasons; indeed, we uever had them in better 
condition. Owing to the season belug so unfavovrahle, they were 
not planted out this summer, but were grown on in pots in a cool 
hase and in frames. About a month ago some of the plants were 
remover! into a briskly-heated pit, ancl others were placedlin a Vinery, 
from which all the fruit had been cut, and which is now Ireely ven- 
tilated night and day. Those in the Vinery are looking equally 
well, aud producing as many flowers as those in the heated pit; and 
judging from past experience, those uuder cool treatrnent will do 
equally well as those in heat. Aly daily experience of Bouvardias is 
that their blocimiug does not depend so much on the heat which they 
receive as upon good enltmre. Well erown pinnts will bloom freely 
and well for the greater part of the winter if kept clean, and im an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature, say from 46° fo 55°. Perhaps 
many amatenrs grow the seplants fairly well in frames in summer 
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and the greenhouse in winter; and to such as have not already tried - 


them, TI would say begin at once, Do notlet the want of brisk heat 
defer you, Plants wluch will make your greenhouses cay, and supply 
you with cut fowers such as could not possibly be surpassed, will he 
your reward; and the same treatment which causes Cinerarina to 
grow and flower freely will be found to suit Bouvardias admirably. 
Tam glad tosee that My. Gilbert takes the most useful and generally 
applicable way of treating his Bouvardius, and places them ‘‘in the 
ovcenhouse to flower,” CAMBRIA, 


Ce 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THER INDOOR GARDEN. 


Training and Tying Plants,.—If ‘ Consistent,” who 
criticises what I have had to say on this subject (p. 304), cannot see 
the dilfcrence between the training of Chrysanthemums or Pelar- 
gounims in the objectionable Mushroom-lke form we so often see 
them, from 3ift, to 5 ft. across, and not more than 10 im, to 1 ft. 
high, as compared with the Heaths, Ixeras, and Azaleas tied as 
nearly to the shape they grow in naturally ag their safe carriage to 
and from the places where they are exhibited admits, then anything 
Ican say in the matter will be useless so far as he is concerned. 
“Cousistent ” either ignores or loses sight of what I have always 
urged in respect to the training of plants for exhibition, for it is fo 
these he particularly alludes, and not to such as are wanted for 
ordinary decorative purposes, which, as I have pointed out, need no 
more tying than will give them the requisite support to keep them 
in something like the form which they naturally assume. So far as 
ny OWN piactise went, when an exhibitor, E may state that I never 
tied my specimens to the close even surface that many erawers, both 
before and since, liave done; and not unfrequently ft have had them 
found fawlt with by the advocates of formal tying, ‘' Consistent” 
would be more in conformity with the signature he has chosen had 
he borne in mind that nearly all our fowering plants (elimbers 
excepted), which are usually used for exhibition purposes, grow 
naturally as round and formal as a Mezereon bush or Rhododendron, 
and the form of traming I always adlopted, and continue to recom- 
mend, has been so much and no more than would keep exhibition 
plants as near the shape in which they grow naturally as possible— 
very <ifferent from the way in which Chrysanthemums and Pelar- 
goniuma are usually treated as compared with their natural habit of 
growth.—T, Barns. 


Chinese Primulas in a Coid Frame (p. 337).—Tt would 
be unwise to trust Chinese Primulas to the doubtfal protection of 
a cold fraine all the winter, especially throngh such a winter as 
the last one, as there were periods of frost so severe for threo 
weeks at astretch, when no daylight could be aclmitted, and it is 
easy to linagine what such plants would be like after such con- 
finement; lesides, only the thickest of covering could keep severe 
irost froin plants in a cold frame. Bat there is even a more forcible 
reason why they should not be wintered m a edld frame, Primula 
sinensis is peculiarly a winter-blooming plant, and to shut it up ina 
cold frame from November till March would bea great mistake, as 
in such a place if cannot be seen to advantage if in bloom, as if 
it does Hower it would soon lose all ite bloom through damp, to 
the effects of which it is mostsusceptible. The best—and, indeed, 
only suitable—place for Chinese Primulas throngh the winter is a 
greenhouse or conservatory, where there is a genial temperature 
and plenty of Heht and air. To immure them m a cold frame all 
the winter is to consiga their beauties toa dungeon. Cold frames, 
as the designation implies, should be used only for plants that 
require i summer a cool temperature, and in winter for those that 
are quite hardy, or not being entively hardy are somewhat at rest, 
Hiven in mild winters, when there is little frost, damp is almost 
as dangerous to plants as scvere weather, especially as most frames 
ave placed or built on the ground, so that the damp of the soil is 
ativacted upward. Those who have no other glass but a cold frame 
will be well advised not to trust toa much tender material to its 
protection ; but bardy plants, such as bulbs, Pansies, Anviculas, 
Alpine Primulas, Pmks, Carnations, Polyanthuses, and others may 
be grown in ii with the greatest safety, and will cause no anxiety 





’ during the hardest weather,— A. D. 


Vallota eximia.—This fine variety of V. purpurea deserves 
to be more extensively cultivated than it is, for a more beantiful 
antunmn and winter-flowertng bulb ia not to be found. Ita colonr— 
bright scarlet—rendera it a most striking object, both for conserva- 
tory anil for room decoration, while its cultivation is so almple that 
any one can grow it, Let some good-sized bulbs be procured now 
and kept gently growing on through the winter in any ‘glasshouse 
ina temperature of about 55°. ecp them moderately watered, 
and set them in a heht position, and they will, by next autumn, 
have mace fine large flowering roots; then keep them rather dry 
ior a titne, but not sufliciently so to in any way injure the foliage, 


Lhen place a few bulbs at a time in a gentle warmth, and fine larve 
truaseg of exquisrte scarlet flowers will be the result, They will sue: 
ceed well in 5-in. or 6-in. pots, and they do not require frequent 
repotting. The soil best suited to them is good fibry peat and loam 
in equal proportions, and plenty of silver sand and good drainage, 
This plant succeeds admirably in the window of a warm light sitting 
room, where it cannot fail to be admired by ali who are fond of 
flowers. Vallotas are very easily propagated by meana of the small 


-bulbs which form freely round the base of the parent roots. —Hesry 


KaAILEy, 


Hints Hespecting Cyclamens.—Cyclamons still are so 
generally mismanaced by amateurs that a few hints respecting them 
may be of use to some who have hitherto not succeeded with their 
culture, The very first thing to be done is to secure seed of a really 
good strain; the best way is to purchase plantsin flower of the best 
varieties, aud save one’s own seed. A visit to say such a collection 
as that grown by Mr. H. B. Smith, of Haling, would enable tha 
would-be grower to procure the best strain, and so avoid the inevi- 
table disappointment that attends the growth from inferior seed, It is 
best to place the planta in their separate colours on a shelf near the 
class, dud on bright days the pollen can be distributed with a camel's 
hair brush, which will cause ae flowers to set their geed freely. Ag 
the pods ripen let the seed be carefully gathered and dried. ‘This is 
avery good time ta sow the seeds, which should be put in pans 
slightly covered ; keep them moderately moist, and place them in a 
brisk heat. When the seedlings are Jarge enough to handle, prick 
them off, and as soon as possible pot them into small thumb pots. 
Shilt again ito $-in, pots, and as scon as these are filled with roots 
move them into their (for this season} blooming pots, viz., 5-in. ones, 
The best soil for them is good loam and peat, plenty of silver sand, 
and free drainage. They require to be kept crowing freely always in 
a genial warmth ; and, most important of all, they must be kept 
thorough|y clear of insects, I do not think Cyclamens ever recover 
from an attack of green fiy if neglected, hence so many failures. 
They also require great attention as regards watering: never allow 
them to become dry, These few simple instructions followed, will, 
Iam sure, be productive of good results. —H, BarLey, 





The Hail Storm Relief Fund.—It has been decided to 
close this fund on Saturday, November the 2nd, and it is the desire 
of the committee that any subseriptions uot yet sent In may be 
remitted withont delay. Ata meeting of the committee held on the 
14th inst., the sum of £800 was voted for relief purposes on the 
recommendation of the investigation committees, When these were 
appointed, the executive committee, finding that the subscriptions 
announced represented but a fifth part of the aggregate amount sent 
in by sufferers, inatructed the investigation committees to confine 
their Iahours to agseertaining the actual amount of glass broken, 
specially recommending the most deserving and necessitons cases. 
hese returns haying been made, were duly considered in conuuittes, 
and ata meeting on the 13th inst, the sum of £3800 was voted, 
Lhe aggregate quantity of broken glass was found to be very large, 
and as the amount at the disposal of the committee wonld not admit 
of relief being administered according to a untform seale, it was 
resolved fo divide the applicants into three classes, according to their 
needs, the most necessifons to receive 8d. per ft., the next 2d. per 
ft., and the least needy, 1d. per ft.. Already all applicants classed 
as necessitous have been reheved, and the remainder of the sum 
voted will shortly be awarded. The sum remaining over at the close 
of the fund will be further distributed pro rata among the sufferers, 
as in the case of the Hail Storm Fund of 1876, A balance sheet will 
then be struck, and the committee will bring its labours to a close, 

Pubstitutes for Potatoes.—We are threatened with some- 
thing hkea Potato famine, and those who remember the similar disaster 
in 1846 de not need to be told how grave is now the prospect, with 
a vastly increased population, and a state of depression in trade 
which signifies on the part of the masses a great difficulty in providing 
even the commonest and cheapest necessaries of life. Many and well- 
Intentioned are the suggestions which aye being made with the view 
of providing substitutes for the Potato. The French Acricots diane 
or fingeolets, Lentils, Rice, Maize, and Qatmeal are the substances 
which are brought most prominently forward as being fit to replace 
the favourite tuber. In one respect--the quantity of nitrogen which 
they contain—they all, but especially the leguminous examples, 
ereatly surpass the Potato as an economical nutriment, But, unfor- 
tunately, they ave all deficient in antiscorbutie elements. Under a 
diet of these substances, either alone or with the trifling amount of — 
fresh animal food which is all that tens of thousands cf persona can 
obtain, scurvy would be as rife a3 it was in Ireland and North Britain 
in 1846-47. Nevertheless all these foods are very valuable, and it 
only needs that the particular point in which they fail should be 
recognised and aupplemented. If thia be not done disease must 
ensue, and the nutriment fall into disfavour. Any of these sub- 
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stances may be used with advantage where either an abundance of 
milk forms part of the dietary, or the antiacorbutic element can he 
furnished by fresh green vegetables, Onions, or the juice of Oranges 
oc Lemons,—ftneed, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
GENTIANA AFFINIS, 


THe Gentians comprise some of our most brilliant hardy flowering 
lants, the majority of which are nativea of ea _ There are but 
fou that have been derived from the Western Hemisphere, though 





ie La 


Gentiana 2ffinis (lowers blue}. 


in point of beauty of colour there are many, especially in South 
America, that quite sturpass the cultivated kinds, G, affnis, which 
is represented in the accompanying woodcut, is a native of California, 
where it inhabits very high elevations on the north-eastern parts of 
Sierra. Nevada and other neighbouring localities, It grows from 1 ft. 
to 2 ft. high; the leafy flower stems bear a profusion of Aowers, 
which are about 1] in, long. and of an intense blue colour. Tt has 
flowered at Tottenham this year in Mr. Ware’s wursery, from which 
the specimens our illustration was prepared from were sup- 
ee Another Californian Gentian, that has been introduced, is 

. Newberryi, a very dwarf growing kind, with pale blue and 
greenish dotted flowers, Some of the other kinds found there are 


very beautiful, and would be desirable acquisitions if introduced. 
Amongst these are G. acuta, simplex, serrata, calycosa, setigera, 
and sceptrum, all with flowers of a more or less intense blue colour, 
and which would doubtless all thrive under the conditions generally 
accorded to Gentians, WW. G, 


TULIPS OF THE FLORISTS’ CLASS. 


How many living within the circle of the metropolitan district 
will, next November, plant their beds of Tulips? Alas, we fear the 
anawer will be—not one. Tuhp devotees about London appear to 
have died out. The area of the cultivation of the Show Tulip has 
become much circumscribed in the aouth of late. but perhaps, ere 
long, a reaction will come and this showy flower be agam grown as 
if was yearaago. I have known an excellent Tulip sorl made out of 
three parts fibrous loam, and two parts top spit from a kitehen 
garden quarter that had been well worked for many years. This last 
was employed to act as a slight stimulus, and, being of alicht friable 
character, assisted to render the mixture open, and so ensure a free 
access of air to the mass, It waa once remarked by an old florist 
that “the great secret of successful cultivation of all plants consists 
™m subjecting the soil in which they are grown to atmospheric infiu- 
ence.” It was ao in the case of the Tulip bed. Supposing the 
uew bed to have been made up atsome time towards the end of the 
summer, or the old bed turned thoroughly throuchout, it was allowed 
to have one good soaking of rain, and afterwards protected from wet 
tall after the bulbs were planted, which was generally done during 
the first cr second weeks in November. I have assisted at this 
ceremonial; it was done in the most painstaking and careful manuer 
in the days when collections of named Show Tulips of good quality 
were Valuable, 

A Tulip bed ig always raised and enclosed with boards, or, in the 
ease of permanent beds, with turf sides. These may he set down as 
averaging 6 in. in height. One of the best of the southern growers 
ot Tulips thirty years ago recommended cultivators at the time 
of planting to rake the surface of the hed level with the top of the 
boards which enclosed the soil, and plant the Tulips on the surface, 
eavering the outaide rows about 3 in. and the middle4in., which 
rounded the outer surface of the bed sufficiently to throw off an 
Immense quantity of water mn winter, and ag do away with the neces- 
sity of covering from heavy rains until the plants were 2 in. or 3 in. 
out of the ground, and the foliage begins to hold water. This prac- 
tise was considered to be as essential to good cultivation as thorcuch 
under-draining and the employment of good sound loam free from 
wireworm, ‘he mould should never be allowed to sink below the 
side-boards, as then the whole of the water runs into the hed instead 
of on the path, which showld have a trifling inclination from the bed. 
Cases of failure have oceurred with Tulips, generally in the experi- 
ence of unskilful amateurs, and in all probability these results were 
traceable to a superabundance of water retained in the beds by side- 
boards, or from contimually covering them against heavy rains in 
winter, which draws the plants up weakly and renders them incap- 
able of encountering severe frast. 

November Sth was the traditional day of the generally accepted 
month for planting. Some growers planted in October, doing this 
before the bulbs began to vegetate at the base, and on the principle 
that the planter was not so likely to injure the young fibres in the 
act of pressing the bulbs into the soil, The usual rule is to put 
some silver sand about the bulbs at the time of planting, and some 
growers add a little powdered charcoal also. Skilled growers some- 
times acid chemical aubstances; but they require to be used with 
great caution, and not without full knowledge, It not unfrequently 
happens that the bulbs firet planted are the last to make their 
appearance, althongh they are generally the strongest plants when 
they do come. When the bulbs are planted as directed, they do not 
require much attention until they are well out of the ground, when 
they should be covered with garden mats every night the last thing, 
and not allowed to have any rain, excepting the weather is very 
hot and dry, until blooming time ; if canvas is used for covering, care 
should be taken to keep the sides up on warm nights, or during 
Warm tains, to prevent the planta from being drawn up weakly. 

When the plants begin to make their appearance above ground, 
the mats are removed on all favourable days, and also nights, when 
the weather is sufficiently mild to dispense with the precaution ; but 


‘dt is well to err on the safe side, in case of wacertainty at such sea- 


sous ; for if the bud in its embryo state should be injured by frost 
or blight, all prospect of a good bloom is destroyed. When March 
sets in, itis advantageous to stir the surface soilof the beds, and 
this should not be allowed to become crusted on the top. The infant 
bud is in danger of being damaged at this season of the year if rain 
be allowed to gather in the centre in the midst of the leaves, and if 
this becomes frozen, a withered and imperfect bloom will in all proba. 
bility result. Ef the weather proves very dry at the end of April, a 
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slicht watering can be given in the evening through the fine rose of a 
watering pot, doing it over the foliage; and directly after this is 
done the bed should be covered with mats. When taken off the fol- 
lowing morning, the plants will be found fio have increased in fresh- 
ness and vigor, 

When the plants come into flower efforts will have to be made to 
so shade and screen the blossoms as to have them in as fine a char- 
acter as possible. Shading js absolutely necessary, nof only to pro- 
tect the flowers from the sun, but side screens are most useful to 
prevent the wind from doimg harm to any of the gems in the bed. 
Side sercens should always be securely fastened, in order to prevent 
ue material eninloyed from being blown against and whipping the 

Owens, 

Ii the question were put, Where are named Tulips now to be 
obtained? our reply would have to be from the growers at Man- 
chester, Derby, Stockport, Ashton-wder-Lyne, &e. Liven Mr, Tur- 
ner’s onee famed collection of named varietica has, it is feared, 
heen broken up. The following lst includes varietics that are shown 
atthe Tulip exhibitions at Manchester, and if may be assumed that 
they are obtaimable:—Bizarres (feathered)—Demosthenes, George 
Hayward, Sir Joseph Paxton, Ashmole’s Garibaldi, Battersby's 
Herald, Commander, Slater’s Slasterpiece, and Birfwhistle’s Sul- 
phur, Bizarrea (flamedj}—Sir Joseph Paxton, Hardy's Ajax, Storer’s 
Dr, Hardy, Storer’s Orion, Storer’s Masterpiece, Polyphe- 
mus, (reorge Hayward, anc Hardy's Lord Delamere. Byblomens 
(featheredj—Headly'’s Adonis, Friar Tuck, Bessic, Mrs. Pickerell, 
Martin’s 101, William Bentley, Mrs. Cooper, and David Jackson. 
Byblemenus (flamed}— Hardy's Talisman, Duchess of Sutherland, 


malvator Rosa, Hardy’s Nimbus, Heaclly’s Adonis, Bacehns, Lord - 


Denman, and Constant, Hoses (featheredj—Heroine, Kate Connor, 
Aglaia, Martin’s Charmer, Martins Mrs. Lomax, Anvie, Industry, 
amd Lea’a Mra, Lea. Roses (flamed}—Aglaia, Triomphe Royale, 
slater’s Kate Counor, Circe, Headly’s Mrs. Headly, Martin’s Annie 
Macerezor, Roge Celestial, and Mra. Lomax. 

It will be observed that the same variety is given as both feathered 
and flamed. itis the peenliarity of some varieties of the Tulip to 
come handgomely Hamed on the sides and edges of the petals with- 
out the usual fame of colour runoing op the centre of the petal. 
But this, the definitions of the various sections, and other smmgular 
characteriatics of this goryeous flower need fuller eae 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS F, BEDDING PLANTS. 


NevVER, perhaps, have these been scen in greater perfection than they 
have been cluving the preacnt exceptionally wat summer and autumn, 
thus showing unmistakably how superior they are for general deco- 
rative purposes to ordinary bedding plants, The failure of these 
latter will do much to bring herbaceous plants to the fore again, 
Conapicioug just now are the Anemone japonica and its white 
variety Honorme Joubert, the latter a really charming plant, its 
dowers being as large ag a crown piece, handsome In form, and very 
effective. Not only is this Anemone valuable in borders, but it is 
equally desirable for pot culture, and when placed in a cool ereen- 
house it is safe from winds, and lasta in bloom till a yory late period. 
In order to grow either kind well, they require a deep rich goil and 
plenty of moisture while renewing their follage, as otherwise they 
are subject to the attacka of red spider. The great point is atarting 
them fairly at first, and then leaving them alone ever after, as old 
establisheiL clurips are always the strongest and best, Most kinds of 
herbaceous plants are greatly improved by beimg taken up now and 
then and divided, but not so these, as their nature is to form large 
roots low down, and if 1s from the young feedera on these they draw 
their supplies. Iu hot dry weather a mulching placed about them, 
and a soaking or two of Iiquicd manure is of great assistance to them, 
as it epables them to push up their flower-spikes freely, and make 
fresh crowns around their base, Those who wish to becin with them 
in pots will find this a good time to lift any of the young side-shoots 
that spring up so freely from old plants. IE these are dugout of the 
grounrl with care, and, after heing potted, are kept close for a week 
or soinacold moist frame, they will be found to have taken well 
hold of the soil, and in a condition to bear the air and exposure, 
Although perfectly hardy, when grown in pota it is alwaya advisable 
to keep them plunged in a position secure from frost, as 1 should be 
borne In mind thata plant having its reots in such a small body of 
soil igs very differently circumstanced to others in the open ground, 
ihere, deep-rooted ay they there are, they cannot be injured, To 
obtuin fine atrong pot specimens requires some years of rich feeding, 
hut ao serviceable are they that they are worth more than the care 
and attention which their cultivation entails, Rucdbeckia New- 
mani is another flower that appears to bid defiance to wind 
and wetand holds its own against all conditions of weather. A 
clamp here has been a mags of beauty for weeks past, and is so 
attractive as to arrest notice a long distance off, the blooms being of 


a deep rich yellow, ane the large disk perfectly black, thus affording 
a very striking contrast in colour, This Rudbeckia is not at all par- 
ticular ag to soil or situation, forit will prow almost anywhere, but 
flowers best in full sun, which, as if comes in rather late, is neces. 
sary to get it in periect condition, Like most herbaceous subjects 
it admits of ready increase by division, which is beat effected early 
in spring, as then if scon starts away and pets over the check. 
Auother fine old plant that has been very conspicuous of late is the 
Monarda didyma, especially the searlet variety, which is quite as 
bright and effective as the well-known Salvia splendens, which is 
held in ao ronuch esteem for the embellishment of greenhouses. 
Scarcely less noteworthy are the white and other forms of the game 
plant, wlich, when grown together, forin handsome groups, the <if- 
ferent shades helping to show each other off to the greatest advan- 
tage, Besides being well adapted for the back parta of borders, for 
which their height and size it them, they are well suited for plant- 
ing in semi-wild places where, wheu once established, their vigorous 
habit quite enables them to take care of themselves. To mnduce tha 
Monardas to flower freely they should be planted where the soil is 
deep, loose, and open, and in exposed positions, so that they can 
have the full benefit of the snn, which not only makes them more 
free in blcoming but preserves the leads from damping or being 
destroyed by wet that lodges in their close tufts cf blossoms. One 
of the most persistant blooming herbaceous plants with which I am 
acquainted is Phygelius capensis, and ye good aa it is one seldom 
meets with itin any garden. A crander subject, however, for the 
centre of s becl, to dot here and there as specimens on a lawn, or to 
crow in the back of a border, 161s impossible to have, as not only 1s 
the fohage very attractive but it forms handsome bushes a yard high, 
each shoot being terminated with a large spike of flowers of a cin- 
namon colour, which, in form and gencral appearance partake of the 
character of those of the Pentstemon. Last winter, unfortunately, 
out it about sadly, ag it was slow in emerging from the ground, but 
like Fuchsias when in the open cround, the recta may be easily pro- 
fected by having some non-conducting material thrown over the 
orown, 

A. plant which we have found exceedingly useful for cutting from is 
the Geum. coccinenm flore-plenc, which is a fine variety of the old- 
fashioned scarlet Geum, having much larger heads, the blooma being 
remarkably brilliant, and very enduring in water. Taking it altoe- 
cether it is a very fine decorative subject, and one that should be in 
every border, where, if favoured with good soll, it will be found very 
free crowing. Next perhaps in pomt of merit are the Funkias, the 
smaller growing kinds of which afford: such a quantity of spikes of 
bloom that one may cut and come again, and, besides helping to fill 
the flower basket, they dress vases well, in which they are very 
showy and serviceable amongst others. In borders they are almost 
worth growing for the beauty of their foliage alone, so handsome and 
omamental is it, its outline, rich marking, and uoble aspeci ren- 
dering it exceedingly attractive. For earler blooming, the hand- 
some Spirea palmata should not be forgotten, as unquestionably 
that is one of the very finest perennials in existence, sending up, as 
it does, large panicles of lovely violet-rose coloured blooms, which 
when in perfection are a real treat to look on. Althouzh this lovely 
Spires will grow almost anywhere, a shady moist situation suits it 
best, ag there it soon attains great ae and size, and lasts much 
longer in beauty. One more very desirable plant I would just notice, 

the good old-fashioned Dictamnus Vraxinella, which not only yields 
ip magnificent spikes of curious looking flowers, but is remarkably 
frayrant. There is also a wiite variety equally deserving of culti- 
vation, and although they both used to be somewhat common in good 
collections they are now seldom met with. Better planta than the 

Dictamnus for shrubbery borders cannot be, as, once planted, there 

is uo fear of losing them, for so hardy and strong are they that they 

will take care of themselves, 8. D. 


Mignonette Seed.—In common with many other hardy 
annuals, Mignonette has done badly during the past summer, and the 
seed crop willbe butasmallone. I have had great difficulty im get- 
ting plants from seed sown in the open grounrl, as, owing to tha 
lateness of the spring and the coldness of the soil, the seed germi- 
nated badly ; and of that which grew the young plants moved so 
slowly that they will produce but Httle seed in time to ripen. Tha 
best plants have resulted from those raised under glass, and planted 
out into the open ground when strong. In good seasons such plants 
of some of the large growing kinds will cover nearly three aquare 
fect, and bloom most abundantly up to the end of the autumn. 
Seed sown in September will yield good pot plants for the green- 
house in early spring; and seed sown in March, in small pota, make 
splendid plants to turn out for summer bedding. As next year seed 
will certainly be scarce and dear, it will be most wise to sow the seed 
as thus advised, none the less for the reason that if may have 
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poor germinating powers, as this is such a bad ripening seagon, As 
evidence of the probable acarecity of seed, T may mention that a large 
grower had such a failure of several acres that he waa obliged to 
Plough it up, and with what small quantity he has grown he hopes 
to make 58, per Ib. of the seed, instead of only 1s, per lb., the con- 
tract price with the firm for which he was growing the ploughed-u 

stock, In sowing seed next spring purchasers will have to be guide 

very much by its colour, because if white, or nearly so, 1t will never 
germinate; but uf brown, it may be regarded ag sound, if not too old, 
| There are several kinds of recent selection, of which the best with- 
out doubt is Parson’s Giant White, as white Mignonettes are much 
the best. Miles’ Spiral is red, and produces long spikes; whilst 
the Diamond is a selection having very pointed spikes. Slignonebte 
: ae great difficulty kept true if other kinds are grown near it,— 


SEDUM TRIFIDUSL 


An addition to the cultivated hardy Stonecrops ig by 00 means a 
common occurrence, and more especially one which has flowers sufii- 





Bedum trifidum (natal size): flowers rosy-pink. 


ciently showy as to justify its being considered a garden plant. The 
anuexed engraving represents a pretty species which is a comuon 
Pisut inthe temperate parts of the Himalayas atan elevation from 
6,000 to 12,000 ft dt is a dwarf-arowing hardy perennial, with 
slender branches and erowded tufta of coarsely-tootbed jeayes, The 
fiowers are of adeep rosy pink, very similar to those of the well- 
known §. spurium, or more correctly 8. stoloniterwm. Like the last- 
named species this Stonecrop makes a capital plant for growing on a 
rockery or a similar place, and continues fora long time in flower. 
Gither low-growing kinds, well adapted for the purpose, are 5. oppost- 
tifolium, with flowers of a pale pink; 8. Anacampseros, with Hvicl 

rple blossoms ; &. Ewersi, with dense clusters of pink flowers ; and 
Ss. pulchellum, a beautiful American species with forking clusters of 
rosy-lilac flowers. Our woodent was prepared from plants m the 
Royal Hortieultaral Society's garden at Chiswick, which were pre- 


sented by Mr. Elwes, who received the seeds from Northern Indra. 
Ww G. 


Pyrethrum Goiden Oe ae is in cultivation a 
double white-flowered variety of this Sthich is quite an acquisition ; it 
ia one of the best plants with which [am acquainted for forming lines 
iu ribbon borders, massing, &c.; 16 keeps long in bloom, and is 


remarkably free in that respect. It is quite as eastly ratsed from 
seed as the type, and if sown atthe end of February or beginning 
of March in just a ttle heat, sufficient time will be given fo get up 
pood plants by the end of May: and the less coddling practised the 

etter, FE would recominend any one who has not tried it, and 
particularly those who have a coodly number of plants to raise in 
spring from seed, to give this a trial, and I think they will not he 
disappointed.—s. K., Castle ipton, 





ROTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Wintering fialfhardy Plants,— Where the extent of class 
for protecting plants during winter is limited, a good deal may be 
(lone by planting a portion of the stock on dry hanks, or in any posi- 
tion where the amount of moisture durme winter is reduced to a 
minimum. Many of the succulent plants, such as Echeverias, will 
stand a considerable degree of cold if dry, but succumb to slight 
frosts if Wet at the root.—J. Groom, Linton. 


Notes on Bedding Plants.—aAs regards plants just rooted, 
all should be at onee got under cover, as the least touch of frost 
makes them difficult to winter; but, although housed, it will be 
necessary to afford plenty of air, aod keep them as hardy as poasible, 
as on this depends to a great extent their immunity from damp, for 
the harder the stems anc leaves are the less liable are they to fog off 
whenthedays become shorteranddull. An old plantor two of Lobelia, 
Heliotrope, Verbena, Ageratum, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium, 
and auch like, lifted and potted up now will afford plenty of cuttings 
M spring, which are always much better than autumn-prepagated 
stock, and do not give a tithe of the trouble, Before getting any of 
these last named or other bedding material into their winter quarters, 
the walls of the pits, frames, or houses intended to receive them 
should be lime-washed and the glass cleansed, as it ought to be borne 
in Tatnd that light ts life to vegetation, and in the season now coming 
plants seldom get enough of it.—&. D, 


Pyramid Pelargoniums at Cliumber.— These reach 
S ft. and 9 ft, high, and still mamtain a certain amount of gaiety in 
the terrace garden between the lake and the house, where they serve 
to relieve the somewhat sombre appearanee of the clipped Conifers 
of the same form, with which they are associated. They consist of 
Benton's Pink Nosegay, and are wintered under glass in a Vinery or 
other roomy houge. it may be added that the ornamental crounds 
at Clumber, which had become sadly over-wooced, are being opened 
up and improved by Mr. Miller, who is now gardener there,—M. 


Impatiens glandulifera.—Amongst other seeds kindly sent 
to ws by Mr. Entwistle, of the Manchester Botanic Gardens, was thig 
Baleam. It has grown vigorously, and is now an immense mass over 
Gift. in herwht and 4 ft. throngh, covered with pink fowers vot un- 
tike the poke bonnets at present in fashion, anil each Hower, being 
about 1d in. in length, cives the plant a quaint aud pretty appearance. 
But its most interesting peculiarity is the seed vessels, which resemble 
Rawieh pols, and burst with a lond crack on being tonshed, seatter- 
ing brown, pillet-like seeds im all directions, anid frequently in the 
face of the heholder. Aly littie folks qnite enjoy this plant. and 
take all visttors to rt, In order te witness their surprise at beiug 
shot. Its habit is exactly like that of our greenhouse Balsam, only 
that it grows vigorously In the open garden, Our Hnplish Balsam, 
Noli-me-tangeré or Touch-me-not, has the same peculiarity of dis- 
charcing its seeds on being touched, but in other respects it differs 
ereatly from the Impatiens glandulifera, having only four or five 
yellow flowers resembling those of the Mimulus of our gardens,— 
BROCEBURSTE, 


Double RockEets.—I am much obliged to Sr. Williams, of 
Ormekir—E, for his notes on the eld double White Eocket (p. 325}, 
wlueh [was under the impression still existed about the neighbour- 
hood of that town; but Mr. Williams says that it is not found there 
now, having disappeared as it has done from other places. Certainly 
about fifty years ago it was plentiful enough in the uerth of Eng- 
land, and 1} was not until about 1841 that I beeame acquainted 
with the giant or French one, which, when well growu, is really 
more nseful than the old dwarf. I do noi think, however, that the 
latter is lost sight of yet ; about 1865 I met with it in an ol garden 
« fewimiles from Glasgow, and brought a plint of if into Kent, 
Since then I gave it to several people as it scemed to thrive pretty 
well, theagh it was not robust. J have lost the purple several times 
during my life, but I fear more than once through imattention, It 
scemec to be taller in habit than the old dwarf white, though not so 
tall as the large one. I think there were two purples at one timc ; 
one simply a mauve colour, the other much darker, Mr, Williams 
is tight about the yellow one not bemg a Rocket at all, but it is, 
nevertheless, a very pretty and desirable plant. The old double 
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Searlet Lyechnis is inferior to the old donble Catehfly, a plant much 
neglected now-a-days, but it well deserves to he restored to the post- 
tion which it once oceupiel.—An OLD GARDENER, 


Sedum spectabile.—This is areal gem amongst hardy plants, 
and one which must again come to the front, for it is so easily grown 
and (lowers with such profusion under any kind of treatment, that 
once grown it is sure to recommend itself for further cultivation. In 
altering some large beds here last winter, some old-established edg- 
ings that had evidently stood many years in one place were lifted and 
planted wherever edging plants were required, and they have 
flowered magnificently, and for the last month have been berne down 
hy their load of rosy-pink blossoms. Some planted on raised root- 
wrock in the full sunshine, where scarcely anything else would have 
crown, have been exceedingly bright and cheerful; while others 
planted in shady situations have been palerin hue. A quantity that 
were laid in the reserve garden, too, made auch pretty decorative 
plants that they have heen lifted and transferred to better quarters. 
This Sedum is extremely useful asa pot plant, and thongh left for 
weeks without water it does not anffer ; im fact, it is proof agaist 
inaceks, or disease, or neglect, butitnevertheless well repays generous 
treatment. In looking over the cemetery gardens at Maidstone the 
other day, I observed this plant used as a centre for ronnd beds of 
sneculents, edged with double rows of Echeverias or Sempervivums 
of the hardy kinds, and they certainly were well worth imitating, 
being noat and trim at all seasons, and promised when the large, flat 
heads of Sedum spectabile were fully expanded to be a sight worth 
looking at. A sunny position should be chosen for this Sedum, buf, 
as before stated, it requires no ‘‘special compounds” to grow it to 
perfection.—J. Groom, Lenton, 


Border Polyanthuses,—The month of Octeber presenta by 
far the most favourable time for the lifting and division of old bot- 
toms of these plants; and if is a work that should be done every two 
years at least, as the plants are by the very conditions of their 
growth forced year after year higher and higher out of the soil, and 
as the crowns increase there is leas root room to be found for all. 
fod, in a couple of years or so, that strong-growing kinds will give a 
close cluster of some twelve to twenty separate crowns, each one 
rooted, yet each one united toa common hase. IL now these stools 
are lifted and pulled te pieces, each crown being severed from the 
base just below its new roots, and these are planted separately, 
they will make strong single plants next spring, and very robust 
plante the sueceeding year. In some cases assistance can be given 
to old plants, that it 1s not desired to iit, by civing a liberal top-dres- 
sing of old pot sot] about the surface roots, but this should be buta 
temporary expedient. Just now all the varied kinds of border Poly- 
antiuses are throwing wo numerous flowers: in fact, itis with them 
quite a spring time, Here hundreds of all kinda and colours are in 
bloom, and though not so fresh and welcome asin spring, they are 
exceedingly beautiful. Frimroses are in the same way, and are now 
expending the store of autumn crown-bloom that is usually reserved 
until the spring, Yet how charming are these plants now when 
eompared with the tender bedcing plants so widely grown with so 
much trouble, and this year with so little satisfaction. Some that 
ehow promise of a good head of bloom may well be hited into pots 
to help to make the greenhouse look gay for a season. The present 
blooming is also advantageous for those who wish tio use these hardy 
plants for spring bedding, as it enables the colours to be correctly 
arranged.—A, D, 

Flower Garden Notes.—Amid the wreck of autumn,there 
are atill a few plants so euperlatively good, after passing creditably 
through the past extraordinary summer, aa to attract special notice. 
The varieties of Phiox Drummondi are still (October 11) in beantifal 
eondition. The heavy rains do not seem to have injured them in the 
least, proving that they are eminently suited for a rainy district ; 
and, judging from the present appearance of the beds and the suc- 
cessional flower heads constantly rising up, if the frost keeps off, 
they will go on flowering for weeks yet. Ht has been stated in a con- 
temporary that this year the Phioxes have done best where sown in 
the open air in the posttion they are mtended to oceupy, thinning 
out the plants to about 6 in. apari; but this season haa been so 
much out of joint, ne one should have a theory upon rts effect inthe 
case of any class of plants. DGut there is no doubt that many kinds 
of annuals raised in heat in spring are impaired by too much crowd- 
ing in small pots or boxes under glass before the period arrives for 
planting out. Ihave been so long convinecd of this, that I never 
sow such things till April, and, after giving a start in gentle heat, 
prick them off and move them on to cold irames immediatery. In 
this way the young plants are kept dwarf and sturdy, and the beds 
can always be of the same thickness all over, which is not always 
the ease when sown where they have tio flower, as little plants early 
in the season have a good many enemies to contend with. Another 
class of plants that have been remarkable for brilliancy of colouring 


this wet season are the Marizolds, and they have never been brighter 
than at the present time, But the most remarkable yellow mass we 
have had tis year is the old Calttopsis Drummondt. There has never 
been a break in its flowering, and it 1s still as full as ever, Sub-tropi- 
eal plants have not attained to the same size as in former years, but 
the growth of variegated Maples, Ailantus giandulosa, and Tamarix 
has been remarkable. And the same may be saidof trees and shrubs 
cenerally, eapecially young specimens. Among hardy plants that are 
now wonderfully attractive, are several species of Rucdbeckia, with 
large yellow salver-shaped flowers ; patches 1 it. or more in diameter, 
in good soil, have a very striking effect, aa have also strong patches 
of Sedum spectabile. One large bushy specimen that has been some 
time in flower fills a stone vase, where it stood out throngh the 
severe weather last winter, sono doubt need be entertained about 
its ability to stand rough usage and any degree of cold. Among 
Michaelmas Daisies, Aster Nove-Anglix is now very showy, having 
large blue flowers with dark disk. The Pampas Grasses, of which 
we have several groups, are fast showing their white phimes, which 
although ss numerous a3 formely, are hardly so tall and fine. 
Tuberous Begonias are still full of flowers in the beds in the garden ; 
the two or three nights of slight frost do not appear to have injured 
them. There is a marked contrast between the Begonia beds and the 
Pelargoniums, much im favour of the former.—E. H. 


Orochises on Great Ormes-Head.—lI think the botanist 
who found (p. 346) Orchis hircina, O. arachnites, and O. fusca wild 
onthe Ormes-Head was dreaming when he did.se. The whele of the 
Llandudno Mountain has been worked to death by botanists, and 
none of the three have ever been recorded on good authority ; anony- 
mous statements will hardly be considered suffient to prove such 
unprohable discoveries, The local Orchises found abundantly on the 
mountain are O, pyramidalis and O. conopsea, I believe QO. apitera. 
has been found, but E searched the whole mountain carefully this 
year without finding it, Orchis maculata, with all its varicties of 
colour, is very abundant, and some of its forms might be rather like 
CG. fusea; Spiranthes autumnalis also abounds there. Listera cordata. 
is, I believe, found, but the rarest Orehis I found myself in some 
plenty there is Epipactis atro-rubens, It is curious to find any one 
signing himself ‘* Botanist ’ mentioning Asperula odorata and Lyst- 
machia Numularia amongst rare local plants,—C. W. D. 


—— “A,B.” North Wales, whose attention. lias been called to 
the discovery of the Orchis hircina on fhe Ormes-Head, as recorded 
by *‘ Botanist,” haa, I believe, very just cause for his doubts. Some 
time ago I had a commuuication from a person at Llanduduog, 
directing my attention to a notice in a contemporary of a visit to 
the Ornes-Head in aearch of plants. The report appeared on October 
4, deseribing, among other things, the finding of Thalictrum adianti- 
folum. No such plant exists in the British flora, and the name, I 
believe, is only a trade term for some species of Thalictrum. I 
know the Ormes-Head and its botany well, and have had the honour 
of going twice from Liverpool there with the botanical section of 
the Field Naturalists’ Clab, I have the said Thalictrum brought 
from there aorare in my garden, I believe that among botanists 
it is referred to T. minus, oraform of it, Tt ig well known that 
the Ormes-Head is famous for being the habitat of Cotoneaster 
vulgaris, but I never heard of its growing in the spot indicated, 
vigz., near the “lighthouse ;” I only could find it on the east side 
of the mountain, just above the town. JT am afraid that this very 
game plant will soon, a3 a British plant, become extinet.-—T' Hos, 
Wiliams, Graiskiré, 


Two New Ornamental Grasses.—The Helens lanatus. 
aureus is a charming Grass, unlike any other with which I am 
acquainted. I fourid it on the wayside near Chilwell last spring, 
Ita leaves, tinted with gold, are very handsome, The other, Alopecu- 
rug pratensis argenteus, 19 also distinct, the fower-atems being tvory 
white, and the foliage beautifully striped with green and white. 
This is also a roadside Grags, and one which I found last winter on 
the Burton Road, near Derby.—W. Euiorr, Stockbridge, necr 
Sheffield. 


Francos ramosa.—This fine old Chilian plant is grown 
extensively by Mr, Jones, at Frogmore, for general decorative purposes. 
It is admirably adapted for cutting, as ita long, branching stems, 
bearing numerous white blossoms, have a capital effect: when 
mixed with other less elegant flowers. The plants are raised from 
sceds, and treated subsequently much in the same manner as the 
ordinary herbaceous Calceolarias are. In spring they furnish a large 
supply of flowers for a long time. Wo doubt the other kinds, 
TF, sonchifolia and F. appendiculata, would be equally desirable, 
especially the former, as its flowera are scarlet, marked with a deeper 
spot in the middle of each petal, In ¥, appendiculata the flowers 
ave of a paler hue, butitisa very beautiful plant. ATi these should 
be more generally grown than they are, hesides a host of other well- 
tried plants,— VW. G. 
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NOTES OF THE WHERE. 


A New Water Plant (Herpestis reflexa).—Itia an interesting 
fact im connection with a large number of aquatic plants that their 
foliage is cut or divided into numerous fine segments, Some notice- 
able axamples of this in our native plants are the Water Violet 
{Uottonia ‘palustris), and the Spiked Myriophyll (Myriophyllum 
apicatum), the Water Crowfocts (Ranunculij, and others. There are 
none, however, that excel in beauty and delicately-cut foliage this 
pretty exotic, which may be seen In the Water Lily House at Kew, 
The plant is wholly submerged except a few inches of each shoot, 
which ig furmshed with whorls of finely-cut pectinate or comb-like 
foliage, very similar to that of a Neptunia or the plants just named. 
The pleasing emerald-green of the leaves considerably enhances the 
beauty of the plant, and more particularly so at the time we saw it, 
when the delicate azure-blue flowers of Nymphexa stellata were 
Springing up amongst its elegant feathery foliage. It belongs to the 
Figwort family, and is a native of Brazil. 


Gentiana Eurroo,—In Mr, Bull's nursery this very beautiful 
hardy perennial from Northern Tndia is now finely in flower. Itia 
of dwarf habit, with the rather long, linear leaves arranged in com- 
ao tufts, The flower-siems are slender, terminated by a tubular 

lossom about 2in, long, The coloar is greenish-white on the outside 
of the tube ; the broad divisions of the corolla are bright, clear blue, 
copiously speckled with white dots, except at the edges. It is appar- 
ently a vigorous grower, as ii is thriving and flowering well in the 
open air, Such a distinct and beantiful plant will certainly find 
favour with ail lovers of hardy flowers, and we are pleased to see 
that it has been successtully imported in considerable quantities, 


Odontogiossum Londesboroughianum,.—tThough there 
are 60 many Orchids: with yellow flowers, such beautiful kinds as 
this will always be appreciated. The high encomiums that have been 
passed upon it are by no means unmerited, a fact which a sight of 
the specimens now in flower in Messrs. Veiiich’s nursery fully con- 
firms. The fowers, which form a loose cluster terminating an erect 
stem, are about 14 in. across, the ip being broad, of firm texture, 
and of s clear rich yellow, forming a pleasing contrast to the other 
segments, which are distinctly barred with deep greenish-brown on 
a dark olive-green ground, it is gratifying to know that this hand- 
some species has heen zmported in considerable quantity, sco that it 
will probably become generally distributed in collections. 


Hoya australis.—_This species of Hoya is but seldom seen, 
though if is quite as old an introduction as some of the others, 
and quite as beautiful, Its habit of growth is very similar to that 
of H. carnosa; it has the same trailing habit and leathery, oval 
leaves, fram the axils of which are produced clusters of star. 
shaped blossoms. These are somewhat larger than those of H, car- 
nosa, thinner in texture, and the petals expand fully. The colour is 
white, inclined to pink, with a deep carmine centre. The long time 
during which the flowers last in perfection, together with its free. 
flowering tendency, make if a plant well worth attention. Like its 
congener, H, carnosa, itis anative of Australia. It may be seen m 
dower in the Water Lily house at Kew, 


Ipsea speciosa,—This is a beautiful terrestrial Orchid though 
but seldom met with. Itis of Bletia-lke habit, with conical bulbs 
and ete plaited leaves about 1 ff. long. The flowers, which 
are borne singly on erect slendar stalks, and about 24 in. across, are 
of a bright yellow hue with the lip delicately pencilled with choco- 
fate. [tis a native of Ceylon, and was intreduced to cultivation 
about forty years ago. We saw examples of itm flower a day or two 
ago in Mr. Bull's nursery. 


Begonia Martiana,—tThis fine old plant is still unsurpassed 
by not afew of the new comers, enecally when s¢€cen as grown 
by Mr, Barron at Chiswick, The plants are im pots, and the 
rather slender shoots, which are supported by sticks, are covered 
irom almost the base to the extreme tip with large rosy-pink 
flowers, which have a central tuft of golden stamens, The flowers 
possess a peculiarly pleasing shade of colour, which is apparently 
uncbtainable in the ordinary tuberous-rooted group, The numerous 
gemmities or incipient buds that are produced at the leaf axils, 
and also at pomts from which the flowers have fallen, is an inter. 
esting pomt im connexion with this species, as by this means the 
plant may he propagated extensively. Some plants of this kind 
were shown from Chiswick at the Iast meeting at South Kensing- 
ton, and were much admired. 


Bomarea oligantha.—This handsome climbing Amaryllid is 
finely in flower in the Pine-apple Nursery, Maida Vale. Its elegant 
habit and numerous drooping umbel-like clusters of flowers, which 
are of an orange-red colour and singularly spotted, render it very 
desirable for training to a pillar or rafter in a cool greenhouse, 
and it is all the more valuable on account of the succession of 


bicom which it produces for several months in the year. Its con- 
eners, B. Carderi and B. Caldasi are even more beautiful, as in the 
ormer the flowers ase considerably larger, and both are brighter in 
colour than B, oligantha, TPhey thrive well under pot culture, but 
are more satisfactory when planted out so as to allow of plenty of 
root development. 


Tillandsia, musaica,—This is a very handsome Bromeliad 
even when out of Hower, the peculiar markings of the foliage heing 
sO distinct, Itis not of the type usually seen in this class of plants, 
but it has es ee atreaks of a dark tint rminning across 1% 
transversely, which have a singular appearance on the olive-preen 
ground colour, <A fine specimen of this plantin Mr. Bull’s nursery 
is cow bearing several spikes of blossoms, which are arranged in 
crowded clusters produced from the centre of the tufts of foliage, 
anid consist of a series of orange-scarlet bracts, enclosing white- 
tipped yellow fowers, It ia altogether a very handsome plant, and 
one that should always find a place in choice collections of decora- 
tive planta, 


Boussingaultia baselloides,—tThisz pretty South American 
twining plant is a conspicuous ornament in the Palm house at Kew, 
where itis now in full beauty. Its long festoons of stnall white 
blossoms, borne in graceful profusion, have a remarkably fine eifect: 
when seen suspended from etther the roof or a pillar, It is quite 
hardy, bui is by no means a satisfactory plant ta grow in the open 
air in this climate, as it seldom afittains more than a few feet in 
height and nerer flowers, Fora stove or warm ereenliouse, how- 
ever, there are few more elegant plants, and its culture is of the 
simplest kind, 


Pear Trees at Frogmore.—aA somewhat novel mode of 
training youug Pear trees is practised by Mr. Jones in the Koyal 
Gardens af Frogmore, It is a modification of the cordon system. 
in every available unoccupied space against the walls rendered 
vacant by the removal of old trees, or where the extremites of the 
branches trained in the ordinary way have not met, maiden trees are 
planted, and their lateral or side shoots are trained so that the tips 
point downwards. The abundant crops of excellent fruits which 
every tree bears are evident proofs that this system, combined 
with other conditions, ts highly conducive to productiveness, and it 
ig a plan that is worth attention, especially in places where wall 
space Is limited, as by this means a wall may be covered, and 
annual crops taken from the trees in a considerably leas time than 
if requires to trai trees in the ordinary way, 


Yucoa falcata.—A handsome plant under thig name is now 
Dnely in fower in Mr. Peaceck’s garden at Sudbury House, Ham- 
mersmith. It is in the way of ¥. recurvifolia, but is uch more 
compact in growth and has much narrower leaves which have not a 
recurving tendency, Its large panicles of ivory-white blossoms, 
together with the noble habit of the plant render it a very desirable 
subject for conservatory decoration, and treated iu that way it pre- 
serves its beauty for . much longer peried than if fully exposed. 
It is, however, considered by Mr. Croucher to be quite as hardy as 
the better known kinds, 


Bouvardias at Wortley.—Dariag a resent visit to Wortley 
Hall I saw some well-grown Bouvardias. They conzisted of elegans 
and Vreeland, in the form of dwarf, compact bushes, the heads of 
some of which must have measured fully 2 ft, through, and they were 
one mass Of flower. The largest plants were in 7-in, and 8-in, pots, 
They had been housed a few days previous to my visit, but had been 
plunged in the open ground fully exposed since the early vart of June, 
Mr, Simpson agsured ime that they had not-had a sash over them 
since that time, thus fully dispelling the old theory that Bouvar- 
dias must be grown under class to do them justice,—G, SvmMxERs, 
Sandbeck Park, Hotherhanm., 


Ampelopsis Veitchi at Frogmore.—One of the sizhts 
now to be seen at Frogmore—and a beantiful one it is—is Veiteh’s 
Ampelopsis, aplendid masses of which cover the walls and pillars at 
the entrance to the garden, A more gorgeous sight than is aifordedt 
by this Japancse climber could not well be imagined. In an exposed 
position, a3 in this instance, the plant assumes its full character in 
autuimo, but in places where it is shady the leaves remain green 
until they drop; instances of fing may be seen im some of the 
original plants that are planted against the walls in Mesars, Veitch's 
nursery at Chelsea. At the entrance to the Froemere gardens, the 
walls form a semi-circle with prominent buttresses at intervals, 
Against thege are planted the Ampelopsis, and between each a deep 
green Toliaged tree, and the contrast thus afforded is remarkably 
striking, Amongst the plants there is an unusually deep crimson. 
leaved form, the foliage ot which moreover is somewhat larger than 
that of the type; and this difference is not in any way owing 
to aspect, as the ordinary forms are planted by its side on the same 
exposure. The brilliant hues of the fading leaves alone render this 
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elimber a most desirable subject, but ita value is much enhanced by 
its peculiar habit of clinging to walls without the aasistance of ‘nail- 


iug, a feature of no small importance under some circumstances. 


This plant is also known as A. tricuspidata. In the same garden ts 


planted largely the Hire Thorn (Cratzgua pyracantha}) a well-known, — 


brilliant, berry-bearing antumn shrub, 


New Winter Garden in Belyium.--The King of the , 


Belcians has just had constructed a spacions winter garden in his 
park at Daeken. Tt ig the largest on the Continent. The cupela, 
riade of iron and glass, 1s 60 metres in diameter and 30 metres in 
height, It is supported by thirty-six columns of white marble, 
each being one metre in diameter. 


Seed Failureg.—The following vegetable seeds are stated by 
the Seed Trade Aasociation to be almost total failures, yiz., Wrinkled 
Peas, Cavrlifower, Altvingham and other varieties of Carrot, Ridge 
Cocumber, MusselLurgh Geek, Paris White Cos and other sorts. of 
Lettuce, English varieties of Quion, Mangold Wurzel, and Seoich 
Tarnips. ee 8 


The French Vineyards.—Alv. BR. Cuddeford, of 66, Mark 
Lane, sends The Pines the following copy of a letter just recerved 
from My, Ernest Trroy, one of the large Vineyard proprietors m the 
district of the Marne, France: ‘t Here in Bouzy and. Verzany, &c., 
there is uot a Grape ripe, a circumstance amomting to quite 2 
disaster, the worse becanse the wood of the Vines 1s also immature, 
and the next vintage for the year 1880 will not be a good one. As 
the leaves of the Vines.are fallen, I am now. cutting the Grapes that 
ave red: there is abont one-fourth red, the remainder are green. I 
shall leave the green ones in the Vineyards. Nobody remembers to 
have seen such a state of things In Champagne.” 


The Mitcham Flower Farms.—bDr. Septimus Picsse, of 
Hughenden House, Chiswick, writes, in reference to his Lavender 
aud Peppermint farms at Mitcham, and te those of other grewers in 
Surrey, eluding Merten and Carshalton, and Hitchin in Hertiord- 
shire, that the produce this year has decreased 46 per cent. below a 
seveu-years’ average, and 35 per cent below that mentioned in Zhe 
Times of Angust 22, 1876, ftom which date the crops have suffered 
from want of sunlight and temperature, 

Chrysanthemum Societies. —The following will hold their 
annual exhibitions on the dates annexed :—Birmingham, November 
26—27: Hackney, at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, Novem- 
ber 19—20; Brixton, November 13-14 ; Southampton, November 
15—19.. . 

Floral Decorations at Shefileld,—Amongst other things 
connatted with the visit of H.R.H. Prince Leopold to Shefteld to 
open the new Firth College, the floral decorations at the Victoria 
Station by Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray, of the Handsworth Nur- 
series, deserve commendation. The semi-circular reception platiorm 
was capitally arranged. Amongst a wreath of Dracenas, Crotons, 
Palms, Adiantums, and other Mems, were grand spikes of Glaciol, 
Fhloxes, Liliums, &c., exemplifying as Por Ganpes has se often 
urged the creat value of these autumnal flowers as decorative aub- 
jects at a time of the year when brilliantly coloured flowers are the 
exception. Two memorial Oaks were planted by the Prince in the 
grounds af Oakbrook, the residence of Mr. Mark Firth. 

Vines not Ripening in France.—lIt is not only in England 
the past seasen has been bad. M. Guienheuf tells us that the Grapes 
have not ripened in Anjou, but are yet green and bard. Itis, of 
course, the suamein many parts further north. Pears are of very 


infevior quality about Angers, which is gcnerally a capital region for 
fruit, 


The Woolly Aphis.—I strongly advise *‘ Delta” to stick to 
the paraliin cure for this pest of the Aurieula, but he should use it a 
little more liberally, and not in homemopathic doses. My proportion 
ig four or five tablespoontule to a gallon of water; stir it well first, 
then in application turn the plant out of the pot, dip the ball nght 
inte the mixture, giving it a turn round In 1f to ensure 1és eqnal 
distribution, then drop the plant at once into a clean ae of the same 
size as the preceding one. I have found this to kill all aphides, and 
not to injure the roots in the least, A plant of Primula denticulata, 
crowing ina S-in. pot, and which had been standing amidst some 
affected Auriculas, had a perfect mat of the most mimute rootlets 
and many large feeders. This ball was ltterally smothered with the 
aphia ; in fact, was as white as snow. This I dipped, as stated, and 
killed all the enemy; but, wishing to see how far paraiiin might 
affect the roots, I dipped it again twice at intervals, and although 
fur more than a week alter the ball smclé most strongly of paratin, 
yo uot a rootlet appeared to be the worse. 1 think this is a matter 
of the first iniportance, and especiaily to Auricula growers. It 1s 
noteworthy that, as far as my own observation goes, this aphis does 
not attack Auriculas or allied planta in the open ground,— 


PLATE CCH. 


‘A GROUP - OF PYRETHRUMS, 
| 3 Drawn by CONSTANCE PIERREPONT. 
Tue perfection to which the yarichies of the Pyrethbrim have been 
brought places them amongst the most usefulof hardy fiowers. Their 
elegant Fern-like foliage, diversity of .colourjof their flowers, their 
continuous. habit of blooming; cémbined with the aitnplicity of their 
culture, rénder them almost indispensable to. every garden. Their 
perfect hardiness, too, is another point in their favour, They grow - 
in almost any position and soil, but thrive best in an open border m 
a rich and rather‘stiff soil, though some’ of my-plants have grown - 
admivably in a light soil.in a shady border. . Under such treatment 
they attain a height of § in. in the dwarl-growing kinds, and nearly 
8 ft. in the more robust sorts. They are ceprial plants for 
cutting from, as they last such along time when placed mm water; | 
and, for this purpose they are eS valuable, as they begin -te 
flower in spring when there are but comparatively few other plants - 
in flower, and last throughout the summer till late in antamin. 
Tn order to obtain fine blooms late in the season, the withered Lowers 
of the early crops should be continually removed, and tlie plants - 
should be mulched with manure so as to encourage a Vigorous growth. | 
They may be freely propagated by division or offshoots. They may be’ 
increased also by seeds, which, in some seasons, are produced plenti- 
fully, and it is very interesting to watch for new colours and ¢ 
forms. As may be seen by the accompanying plate there is a wide | 
range of colour, varying from pure white aud golden-yellow, through 
pik and red to the deepest crimson, and alinost every. eouceivable — 
intermediate shade of tint. Like many other kinds of Composites 
which have becn manipulated by the florists, there are several ty pes 
of arrangement of the florets ; for instance, in the original kind, as 
in roseum nanum on the plate, the central florets are ycllow and the 
others of a deep rose, These may be termed the sinple-flowered 
kinds. In the fine variety, J, N. Twerdy, at the top of the plate, 
the florets are all strap-shaped, making a Chrysanthermum-like 
bicom. The white kind, The Bride, the yellow Nancy, and Progress, 
are examples of the quilled-flowered section, which are similar to 
those of the quilled-fiowered China Asters. The intermediate form 
between the Chrysanthemum and the quilled-flowered groups may ve 
scen in Paul Jourmet, and also in the lowermost bloom on the plate, 
which has the centre of the quilled form, and the outer of strap- 
shaped, either of the same colour or different shades of one colour. 
There zs now a long list of named varicties to be found in trade cata- 
legnes, and, though they are for the most part distinct, there are 
many in which the colour of the flowers nearly approach each other. 
The selection of blooms fignred was from a collection of ninety 
varieties, Ifa good selection is once grown there are not many who 
would care to be without them, and they certainly ought to be 
more penerally grown in every garden. JOSEPH STEVENS, 
uiteet. 


{The specimens from which our plate was prepared were supplied 
by our correspondent from his garden at Byieat, | 





Alpine Plants and Rockeries.—Mr, Goldring’s descrip- 
tion (p. 844} of Mesars. Backhouse’s rockwork will cause many to be 
‘in a strait betwixt two opinions.” It will either Induce people to 
attempt to build reckwork m some form or other, or if may deter 
many from attempting the construction of rockwork or prowing 
Alpmes atall, The ridicule associated with puny rockwork on the one 
hand, and thenoble ey at York on the shar are calenlated to make 
people for ever abancion the attempt. As a leason, the rockery at 
York teaches too much, being a lesson that few can learn; and, per- 
haps, conveying the erroneous idea that auch rockwork aa that at 
York is necessary in order to grow Alpine plants to perfection. The 
broad fact is, there is too much fuss made about Alpines, which may 
be, and are, grown well without any rockery at all. People should look 
at the noble rockery at York not as a necessary adjunct to the trades- 
man in Alpines, but as the outcome of a refined and liberal taste, 
such as very few private persona, and fewer tradesmen, have it in 
their power to imitate. The rockwork at York is certainly a triumph 
of imitative art, of which Lam sorry to say few examples exist, 
lost of the parks, gardens, and public squares m England are dis- 
figured by abortions calledrockeries. With meitis afixed rule to judge 
ofa person’s taste by his rockwork. A very pleasing little book conld 
be written on '* Reminiscences of Rockeries,” and though the desire 
to possess rockwork of some kind Is almost universal, from the rockery 
of Mr. Tomkin’s, with stone lions, carved men’s beads, and pieces of 
fluted columns, to the chif at Chatsworth, yet in most cases rock- 
work is litie better than a parody on Nature. Though these remarks 
may be digressive, E cannot conclude without adverting to the very 
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comprehensive meaning attached by some people to what are called 
Alpines. One is led to imagine that instead of their being tender, 
delicate, costly, and difficult to grow, they must be on @ level with 
Groundae] and Chickweed, seeing they are offered at something less 
than 24d. each in Tun Garnen of last week (the 18th), One 
hundred Alpines for 18s.! barely the price of three first-class 
Alpines,—Tuomas WILLLAMS, Ormakirk, 








THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


PLUM TREES IN POTS. 


Kwowrxe how manageable Plums are in pots, one is led to ask why 
more aitention is not piven to that system of culture, A compara- 
tively small house will shelter a great many trees in spring dung 
the dowering eriod ; and after the fruitis safely set, and all danger 
from spring frosts passed away, half or more of the trees might 
be plunged in the open air, with the certaimty of their doing well, 
Except in favoured spots, where the climate 1s good, Peaches or 
Apricots would not ripen well under this treatment; but Plums 
may be safely relied on everywhere to do so. Most kinds of 
Plums readily assume the pyramidal form, and this shape is the 
most suitable and profitable, as more fruit can be cbtained from a 
given space by this mode of trainmgs than any other. The antumn 
is the best time to lift and pot the trees. They should be lifted 
with all the fibrous roots possible. The long roots should be 
shortened back, for the double purpose of encouraging the production 
of fibres and rendering the employment of convenient-sized pots 
possible. Plums under pot culture are long-lived, and if 1s advisable 
to confine them within the linits of as small pots as is consistent 
with health and vigour. Fruit-growing in pots is mainly a ques- 
tion of rich muichings and liquid manure; therefore very large 
pots will not be required for several years. Gradually, of course, 
as the trees increase in sige, the root space must be augmented, 
until they occupy 15-in. pots, in which size they will continue m 
good bearing condition many years, 1f well fed. 

The soil they are potted in should be good sound, fibry, somewhat 
atlhesive loam, AIL stone fruita are benefited by baving a pro- 
portion of lime in the soil; therefore, if the soil in the naighbour- 
hood ia of a non-calearcons character, a little chalk might be added 
when chopping up and preparing fhe seil for potting. As the 
trees in the growing season will require a good deal of water, the 
. drainage should be carefully laid in the bottom of the pote, but 
not more than is necessary to effect this object should be used—one 
erock over the hole so arranged as fo keep out worms, and at the 
same time allow the water to pase through freely ; over this a layer 
of rather large erocks 2in, thick, and over the top of the crocksa 
layer of new Cocoa-filbre, Tilia latter substance is excellent for 
keeping the drainage clear, and should be used for the purpesc 
more than itis done, as its tough fibrous nature makes it so lasting. 
T have alluded to this matter somewhat fully, as drainage mist form 
the basis of all good cultivation, both in pots andelsewhere, I have 
already stated that loam should form the main bulk of the soil for 
all fruits, adding more or less of manurial matters as may be 
necessary to supply anything that is lacking in the natural soil, 
Thus, chalk to supply lime ; bones, agam, fo a certain extent, sup- 
ply lime in addition to other valuable constituents when used fresh, 
though in this case the lime is not inmmediately available. Horse- 
droppings, shaken from the straw and laid up with the soll for a 
time, will supply most of the manurial elements that fruit trees re- 
quire, with hitle coat of money or time, thongh cow or pig manure 
will be better for light hot soils, as they are of a cooler nature. But 
when I have, from necessity, had to uge such soils for fruit culture, 
F have always contrived to find some clay to mix withit. The clay 
should be laid up tall it becomes perfectly dry, then break 1 up 
on a hard foor into powder, when it will thoroughly nix with 
the soil, in a condition for the roots to work among at once, Firm 
potting is essential, and rich mulchings of old turf and manure 
are very heneficial when the crop of fruit is swelling. The plants 
will not require potting every year; indeed, after they have 
Heached 1h-1n, pots they will continue fruttiul for a anumber of 
years with annual top-dressings, removing as much of the old 
surface soil ag can be taken out without deing much injury to 
the roots, and filling up with good turf and manure, ramming it 
well down, 

The summer management of Plums in pots is a very simple 
matter, much more so than with Peaches. It consists in keeping 
the young wood thinned out to let in air and sunshine, and pinching 
the young shoots back to four good leaves, and using the syringe or 
garden engine often during fine bright weather, Whatever top- 
dressing or pruning 18 reqiuired should be done in autumn, as soon 


az the leaves fall, and the trees then be grouped together either ona 
coal-ash bed, a paved floor, or on boards in the open air; and the 
pots should be surrounded with litter, to keep the frost from break- 
ing them and to protect the roots of the trees. In this position they 
will remain tilt the buds begin to move, when they should be taken 
indoors. It will be an advantage, also, if there is a flow and returm 
hot-water pipe in the house, although this may not in all cases be 
necessary, aa the nights in apring in which fire-heat will be wanted, 
even in unfavourable districts, are few in number, and some tempo- 
rary expedient, when the trouble was not rated high, could be 
adopted. For instance, many a crop of fruit might be saved in an 
unheated orchard house if a couple of ordinary paraffin lamps or 
candles could be lighted and kept burning all night for the very few 
nights that frost prevails, A pot or two of hot ashes would also 
cive off a good dealof heat for some time, Sometimes the trees 
under glass set more fruit than they ought to carry; and in that 
case thinning, of course, should he resorted to in good time. The 
following list of Plums are well adapted for pot culture: Early 
Transparent Gage, Golden Drop, Green (sage, Ruling’s Superb, Jeffer- 
son, Kirke’s, Reine Claude de Bavay, Transparent Gage, Washing- 
ton, Angelina Burdett, Early Favourite (Rivers’s}, Victoria, Cox’s 
Emperor, Belle de Septembre, Antumn Compdéte, Goliath, Pond’s 
Seedling, and Prince of Wales. It will be well to have several trees 
af such useful free-bearmg kinds as Tranaparent Gage and Golden 
Drop in preference toa large number of varieties. The kitchen 
varieties would be mostly turned out in the open air ag the weather 
became suitable, and only the best dessert kinds retained in the house 
ta ripen, —Medd. 


SWELLING AND RIPENING OF PEARS. 


It would be interesting to know how the different kinds of Pears have 
behaved in the various localities this very exceptional season. Some 
kinds, so far as regards size and appearance, seein almost equal to 
ordinary years, but others are absolutely worthless. So far as I 
have had opportunities of observing it 1s, as might be expected, the 
late keapine sorts that are deficient im size; they are starved, 
stunted, and etacked, and often disfigured by mildew. It may be 4 
mere fancy, but I cannot help thinking that those hinds with @ 
brown or rosset skin, suchas the Winter Melis, are much in advance, 
Z.¢., they seem to be less affected by the unfavourable character of 
the season fhan those with a green or lemon-coloured skin, of 
which Glou Morcean may be taken as the type, and which is this 
year absolutely worthless, although it is, in ordinary seasons, ove uf 
our hest Pears for winter, Marie Louise and Beurré de Capiamoni 
are little, if anything, below their average size, and though the latter 
is not a first-class Pear, yet it ts ao sure a bearer, and the tree ls 
ander all circumstances and in all soils snelt a good grower, that it is 
worth planting by those who plant for profit, Pears are very likely 
to ripen unequally this winter, andl some of the winter kinds wall 
be much improved by being placed in a warm cupboard, or in some 
position where the temperature can be raised to 5h’ or 60°. Very 
often such late Pears as Ne Plus 4Aleuris and Beurré Rance will not 
ripen ot become melting at all without this help from a hitle 
artificial heat during the last mouth or so, Some kinds of Pears, 
if left on the trees too long, become gritty and nee flavour, but 
Marie Louise may be permitted to hang as long as it will 
without suffering any deterioration from that cause; but when- 
ever it is dectded to leave them on the trees longer than usnal, it will 
be well to draw a net over them to keep off birds, as they some- 
tines do a deal of mischiel by pickiug holes in the best frit, anil 
the amallest hole will rum a Pear, aa tevards its keeping pro- 
perties ; but those pocked or damaged Pears are very good for cook- 
ing or stewing, The small bine-caps or tits seem the most destriuc- 
tive amongst Apples and Pears at this season, and netting up the 
fruit and shooting the birds seem the only remedies that cat be relied 
on. ‘The season of particular Pears in aacarce year may often he pra- 
longed by gathering them im suceession, and by bringing them ou im 
various flesrecs of teniperature—some retarded by betng packed in 


. a close jar, and placed in a cool cellar or room; others hastened by 


being put in heat; but the different kinds shoukd still be taken 
in succession, as to place a very late Pear in heat tog secon would 
cause it to shrivel instead of ripen, Seasonable time must be 
allowed for the juices of the fruit te be properly developed. Late 
Pears should be allowed to hang longer this year than usual, as the 
leaves are so preen the fruits are swelling yet, though on the morning 
of the 15th inst. the thermometer remistered here 3° of frost, The 
usual indication of approaching maturity, such as parting reacly 
from the stalk, pips assuming a dark colour, &c., are known to most 
friut-growers, and may cenerally be taken as a safe rule. The leaves, 
too, will furiish evidence as to the mght time to gather the fruit, as 
they are cxposed to the anme retarding mflueuces. 
HK. Hospay, 
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SHELTER FOR FRUIT TREES. 


THere can be but little doubt that were the intelligence, experience, 
and energy of fruit-growera throughout the country brought to bear 
upon this matter, we might in time, toa great extent, be enabled 
to ensure a crop of fruit even in the worst of seasons. Why is 11, 
for instanes, that in a& locality where fruit is a general failure, 
one may often see a garden or orchard where the fruié trees are 
bearing a fine crop? Such instances, of which a remarkable one 
this season came under my notice, are by no meang rare. In this 
<listrict Plums this year were a general failure. One plantation alone 
presented such a complete sud striking contrast to all others as to 
induce me to carelully note the conditions under which the crap of 
frurt was produced. In the first place, the garden is situated in the 
immediate vicinity of a farmhouse, and is sheltered on the nerth by 
the buildings appertaining thereto. On the west is a dense wood 
which sweeps gradually round to the south, but in such a manner as 
to admit of the trees getting the full benefit of the sun. Qn the 
east side, and at no creat distance from the garden, are also thick 
plantations of forest trees, It will thus be scen that these frmt 
trees are screened from the rough westerly gales, are protected in 
the most efficient manner from the biting north and cast winds 
—which so often paralyse the functions of the trees, and cause 
the fruit to drop off, even when faizly set—but at the samo time are 
fully exposed to the full heat of the sun. No better example than 
this could be found of the manner in which shelter might be utilised 
in the ¢ulture of hardy fruits in this country. Here was afforded 
ainple proof that, even in the most adverse and inclement of seagona, 
aerep of fruit, and that of excellent quality, might be obtained. 
These Plams were probably worth nore to the grower than ten 
times the quantity would be in an average saagon, 

By judiciously planting for shelter the climate of the bleakest and 
inost exposed situation night be so ameliorated as to render i} 16 
dificult matter to make the production of a crop of fruit a matter 
of tolerable certaity. In the case of the garden above described 
there could lave been but one cause for ibs entire exemption from 
the general disastrous failure. ‘The kinds of Plama were the same 
as those usually planted im the district, and the soilis of the ordinary 
description. To the complete thorough manner in which the trees 
happen to be sheltered must, therefore, be aseribed the bountiful 
crop which they have borne, What is now required in this country 
is a system of fruit culture by which we may, to a certain extent, 
é@ngure ourselves againat those fut famines which we periocheally 
experience. We are too apt to cet either one or several years of plut 
to he succeeded by a season of scarcity. A good, well-studied system 
of shelter-planting would, L am convinced, helpin a great measure 
to remecy this defect, and the sooner growers give tiis part of the 
subject their serious consideration the better ‘rill it be for them and 
the fruit-consuming public, J, CORNIIILL, 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN. 





Bags Best for Fruit Gathering.—At this season, when 
the gathering-in of fruit 1s ootupying more or less attention, it may 
not be ont of place to reiterate the desirability of using the greatest 
care not to bruise the fruit, as if meantto keep any lenoth of time 
the smallest bruise ia sure to cause premature decay. In many parts 
of the country gathering baskets are used, but about here good large 
hags, male of stout sacking or hop-packeting material, are nerlly 
employed, and they are certainly preferahie to baskets, as there are 
no hard or sharp acdges to bruise the fruit. The bag is slung over the 
back of the gutherer, and by this means when on a ladder both 
hands are free to gather and drop the fruit into the bag. Anyone 
using these bags will never again use haskets.—J, Groom, Linton, 

Apricots for October.—lt seemy impossible, but so it is; 
we gathered none this season till towards the end of September, and 
we gathered our last only afew days ago, Few of them have had 
muh flavour, thus they have not merely been out of season, butalso 
very inferior in quality. Neither is this much to be wondered at, 
A wet cold summer ig hardly the weather to develop quality in 
Apricots. The colour is golden, as usual, but the delicious aroma is 
wanting. Still they are welcome, aa usual, for the dessert, and per- 
haps ali the more welcome for their rarity, Probably of all our 
fruit trees the Apricots have suffered most. Many fine healthy trees 
have been utterly wrecked and ruined—almost all have been crip- 
pled. Jtis rather difficult to know what to do about Apmeots, It 
is easy to advise more shelter, or the growing of them under glass 5 
but Apricots too offen resent both plans, by simply casting off their 
fruit in the most efficient manner. They are most impatient of cod- 
dling, and seldom yield a full crop under glass. Perhaps the better 
way will be to try diagonal cordons, These can be plaoted within 
18 in, of each other, and will furnish the walls with so much root 





power that should one or several trees fail the loss of space will be 
trifing, and may soon be refilled, Planted and trained in the usnal 
way, the loss of several Apricot trees creates a serioug blank in the 
walls, and is a creat lose to the grower.—D, T, F, 


Root Pruning.—Mr. Groom says (p, 347} that ‘root pruning ” 
might, im most casea, be remedied by onmr cireumseribing the root. 
apace ao that the roots could not again deseend into the cold sub- 
stratum, or extend further than was found necessary. This does not 
differ from reot-pruning in principle. Does not root-pruning limit the 
rooting space and prevent the roots from ‘‘ extending farther than is 
found necessary,” and I know of no other way of doing this, in the 
case Of plantations of fruit trees, except by root-pruning in the renal 
ways but it seema Mr, Groom would box off bia orchard trees in 
brick te like the ingide Peaches at Floors; Myr, Groom has, in short, 
virtualiy and fully conceded ali that I ever contended for, Bat I 
would like to know the eastern and western counties of England, 
where the soil ‘is light and warm, and far better sulted to tie 
production of fruit trees than Kent.” Does he mean the deep, heavy, 
clayey loams of Lincolnshire and East Yorkshire, where in plenty of 
instances you can push a spade overjbhe head, handle and all, without 
meeting obstruction? or the cold, blue clays of Durham and the coal 
districts? or the same in West Lancashire and Yorkshire? Does he 
mean the dripping climate of the north-west of England or the 
heavy lands of the west of Scotland, where the rainfall is still 
greater? Ii ig a trifle too late in the day for Mr. Groom to try to 
persuade us that root pruning can be dispensed with under such con- 
ditions, or that either the soil or the climate of Kent is lesa suitable 
to frutt culture than the csunties above named, or any others, after 
what we know of tts capabilities, and what Mr. Groom has himself 
told us on former cccagions.—J. 8. W., 


Green Chisel Pear.—An adverse season often has the effect 
of bringing into prominence certain kinds of fruits and vegetables 
whoge merits in ordmary years would hardly be fully recognised. 
The experience of this season will tend to prove that the Chisel Pear 
ia one Of the most valuable and reliable varicties that we possess, 
and i would strongly urge intending planters to melude if in their 
list. More especially would [ recommend it to those who may have 
a cold damp subsoil, or soil of a character not wholly fsvourable to 
the srowth of the Pear, with which to contend, With the exception 
of the old Perry Pear, itis almost the only kind bearing a full crop 
in this district, and many instances of ita capability of bearing a 
crop of fruit under very adverse circumstances have lately come 
under my observation, In some cases I have remarked trees loaded 
with fruit when surrounded by many other Kinds of both Apples 
and Pears on which scarcely a fruit conld be found,—J, CORNAILL, 


small Fruit Trees.—Wickham Pippin Apple and Knight's 
Monarch Pear are apparently well suited for those whose cardens do 
not admit of the culture of fruit treea of large dimensions. {nite 
minature trees of both kinds have horue good crops this season in 
the gardens at St. George’a Hill, ByHeet. i would recommend 
these two varieties to the notice of owners of small gardens.—J, ©., 
Bufleat. 

Peach Training on the Extension System,—Noticing 
(p. 345} how strongly “J. 8. W." advocates thias system, may I ask 
for information as to what ig meant by extension, for unless a tree is 
crippled through want of space or barbarous pruning, it must 
naturally extend itself. Mr. Coleman tells us (p. 329) that the 

jant Peach trees at Floors carry annually one Peach to a square 
oot. Surely that must be a mistake, for, to say the very least of it, 
if cannot be called a crop.—T. Cowsurn. 


Gardening in the City.— Within the purlens of the ancient 
Charterhouse, that fine old institution waich ‘Thackeray has so truly 
immortaliged in his novels, there 1s year after year an attempt made 
within ifs courts at floral decoration, There is, perhaps, as much of 
sunshine and warmth, and perhaps of shelter, as ia to be found any- 
where else in the City, but some dread spall hanga over the place, 
and ftowers of all kinds put out in beds in spring soon wither and 
die, Yet the Grass lawns are green and fresh, Mulberries ripen 
their fruit, and we have seen well-grown Chrysanthemums there, 
Fuchsias, too, seem to thrive, and large numbers of these grown In 
pots are during the summer placed singly against the cloister columns, 
ta give a little life and cheerfulness to the dingy brickwork. The 
sorte are chiefly old, and many of them probably in the present day 
almost unknown, Ivyis also a favourite climber, but as it is ever- 
oreen it lacks that freshness aud vigour that is found in the deciduous 
Fig, which grows with great vigour, but does not fruit. Much sooty 
Incrustation may be seen on the walls, therefore in auch a situation 
gardening must of necessity be full of difficulties, but still everything 
possible is done to give te the old brethren in this establishment 


some little taste of the beauties of the country in their brick-enclosed 
habitation,—aA, D, 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Conservatory. 


Tus amount of bloom here at present will unavoidably be smaller 
than at any other time during the season, This is always the case 
notil Chrysanthemums come in, but where a sufficient number of 
Camellias exist to admit of their growth being so regulated as to 
have a portion opening their Mowers about this time, not only will 
they be found most useful for cutting, but, when im a healthy thriv- 
ing condition, furnished with plenty of foliage, the combination of 
leaf and bloom which they possess makes them second to no plants 
in cultivation. The autumn-flowering Veronicas, too, that were lifted 
and potted some weeks back will have got sufficiently over the check 
sustained thereby toad mitot theirintroduction here, where their biuish- 
lavender tints will be an acceptable feature now for many weeks. 
Amongst hard-wooded plants of the easiest possible growth that 
flower at this season may be named the Croweas, which, although 
never making such a display at any one time as some plants will, still 
nevertheless keep on producing their pretty pink, star-like flowers to 
the end of the year. These with Tetratheca verticillata, the red- 
flowered Leschenaultias, Cassia corymbosa, and some of the Correas, 
will help to relieve the sombre appearance of the green foliage, which 
at this time predominates. It is now also that plants grown 
both as standards and in bush fashion of Habrothamuus elegans and 
Heliotrepe will be found most useful; the little extra warmth kept 
up here will assist the free development of their flowers, These, in 
company with other quick-growing aubjects, though not requiring 
the assistance of manure water nearly so much as ee principal 
growing season, will nevertheless be benefited by a weak application 
onee a fortuight. The autumn-blooming Salvias will likewise be 
available, and will bear standing closer amongst larger-growing plants 
without their close contact being of so much consequence as in the 
case of plants not grown up from cuttings annually. Any old 
examples of Primulas that have been kept on from last year will be 
useful for standing interspersed about the honse. Where good healthy 
examples of Granges exist there is no period of the year when the 
appearance of their fruit in its different stages 12 more acceptable 
than during thigsscarce time for flowers. Solanums, also, where suffi- 
ciently early to even have a portion oi their berries assuming the 
ripened eclour, will be of service, The many fine-leaved plants it is 
necessary to introduce at this season to pive conservatories a furnished 
look should be kept scrupulously clean; the washing and sponging 
consequent upon this have the double advantage of keeping the leaves 
in 4 ated condition and freemg them from insecte, which, where 
even the highest keeping is maintained, entail more incessant labour 
than anything else connected with plant cultivation, 


Greenhouse, 


Tying Hard-wooded Greenhouse Planits.-—-This work 
1s 204 absolutely necessary t¢ be done in the early part of the winter, 
bué stil it ia not well to delay it later than can be avoided, inas- 
Tauch as where all such operations can be got ont of hand as early as 
possible, there ig more leisure for paying attention to other things as 
these come on. To those who have not had much expermence with 
the work I would urge the necessity for as little injury as possible 
bemg infleted on the roots, to avoid which, as Ihave before sug- 
gested, the new sticks should be inserted in the holes that have been 
ocenpied by the old ones; in all cases do not draw the ligatures so 
tight as to leave any danger of the shoots prowing so as fo getinjured 
before the material used im tying either has to be removed, or gets 
so far decayed as ta pive way if the growths expand to stretch it. 
Previous to tying, afi plants that are subject to mildew should be 
examined to see that they are free from this pest, and where found, 
either dnst with sulphur, or syringe with water impregnated with 
suphur; and ali should ba freed from any insects that may exist 
upon them, as the loosening of the brauches before tying gives an 
opportunity for doing this work more effectually than after the 
iwainmug 1s complete. Loop as many shoots as possible into their 
positions, so ag to furnish each specimen, large or small, evenly over 
with shoots; by which means fewer sticks will be needed, and 
yet the untidy condition of the branches lopping about be avoided. 
Jt used to be the custom with hard-wooded plants when the tying 
was completed, to loosen up a portion of the surface soil with a 
pointed stick or similar contrivance, which, when removed, was 
replaced with new, under the impression that this was a benefit to 
the plants, and to give them a neater appearance; but so far as the 
former is concerned nothing can be more erroneous, ag healthy plants 
invariably have the soil near the surface of the hall full of active 
roots, that m the removal cannot avoid being injured ; and so far as 
the new soil being an assistance to the plants in the way of a stimulant, 
this can be aupphied to any extent by manure water, or concentrated 
manure applied to the surface when the plants are making active 
growth, which is just the period when it is most required and most 


' effectual; and independently of this, the unnatural covering of the 


strong roots Immediately proceeding from the collar, which invariably 
takes place when the above course is followed, has the worst 
effect, and, I feel convinced, causes the destruction of numbers of 
plants that would otherwise be healthy. A word asto the material of 
which the sticks are made and their colour: there is nothing lasts 
so long, or in the end is so cheap, as home-made sticks from the 
heart-wood of the best Raltic Deal, quite free from knots, such as the 
lath-makera use. The commonest plants should never, 2a we some- 
times see them, be supported by unpainted sticks. The colour of 
the paint used is best of a neutral shade of green such as will ie 
least observable, ag the less of this work visible the better. 
Cyelamens. — Pay every attention to these, both the older 
lants as well as those raised from seed, which have not yet flowered, 
Vhere there is not the means at command of growing them in a pit 
or small house, etther wholly by themeelves, or where the tempera- 
ture can be regulated go as to make their requirements the first 
consideration, if a few could be moved toa position where they can 
be kept at about 45° 1n the night, with a day temperature propor- 
tiopately higher than that of an ordinary greenhouse, they will come 
earlier info bloom. 


Chrysanthemums.—tin autumns like the present when Chry7 
santhemums in most instances are very late, there is often a diff- 
culty with them where sufficient and suitable accommodation does 
not hanpen to exist, especially in the north of the kingdom where, 
without some protection, if 1s not safe to trust them out-of-doors 
even so late as this; for although hardy, still blooming as late as they 
do, if their advancing buds are subjected to many degrees of frost, I 
have seen them severely injured. Gn the other hand, they do better 
with more air than at this season is given to an ordinary preenhouge, 
for if kcptat all close it has the effect of drawing out the fower 
shoots weakly, and if any mildew is present upon them the absence 
of a free admission of air day and night tends to cause its spreading, 
and if putin houses, already in many cages too full af other things, 
the Chrysanthemums not only get injured themselves but do harm 
te other plants as well. Where there happens to be a VYinery that 
is started early, the Vines, as a matter of course, being now denuded of 
their leaves, it will be just the place for them for afew weeks until 
their flowers are about to open, leaving plenty of air on night and 
day tinless there is an appearance of sharp frost. A place of this 
kind not bemg available, I have fonnd an improvised contrivance, 
such as spare hotbed lights put over a temporary Tramework up to a 
south wall, with a loose piece of canvas or mats that can be put up 
in the nights to protect the ends and front, answer all the purposes 
required. Glazed lights being wanting, an ordinary blind, such as 
that used for shading plant houses in summer, working on a roller 
so as to let down in the nights and expose them in the day in fine 
weather, 1s the next best thing fo resort te, Continue fo thin out 
the buds as they get large enough to lay held of. Much thinning of 
the flowers for orcinary use is looked upon by many as unnecessary, 
but this view is far from being correct, as in the case of plants oniy 
wanted for decorative purposes if the flowers are recluced to, say, 
one-Gith of the number formed, these will be very much better than 
the greater quantity which would be less fully developed, and indivi- 
dually not possess near the substance to enable therm te last long which 
the thinned examples have. The almost continual rains liaave much 
reduced the amount of hand-watering these plants have required 
Whilst in the open air, reer tay lumtting the copy oF 
assisting them with Lbqwid manure. They will now ibe benefited by 
stimulants of this kind altogether, but for the benefit of young 
growers if may be observed that although Chrysanthemums are 
exceptionally gross feeding plants and enjoy much more moisture in 
the soil than most plants will bear, still it will not do to keep them 
too wet orthe roots will be damaged. Whatever stakes and ties are 
necessary should he pen them, for such giving the preference to 
dry Willows or Hazels rather than painted sticks or the ugly deal 
oiten used without paint, Keep a look-out for mildew and dust any 
affected leaves that are cletected, or it very soon will spread with & 
rapidity that will render the plants bare and unsightly at the time 
of blooming, with a proportionate weakening Iniluence on the 
flowers, Should worms have got into the pots ict the soil get a little 
dry, and then give a good soaking of clear lime water, which will 
dislodge them.—T. Barxus. 

Flower Garden. 


Auriculas.—" Delta” seems determined fo have the last word 
respecting the woolly aphis. I know the pest well, have seen and 
examined it, and never mistook it for mealy bug. Jam continually 
getting plants from places whera I know that 1t exista; mdeed, I 
have had a plant sent me the roota of which were stated to be affected 
with the woolly aphis. I treated itas I do all plants under similar 
circumatances, and as [ have recommended to be done in THE 
GaRpren, By such means, so far, the pest has not been able to esta- 
blish itself here, Some of our best erowerg aud exhibitera have been 
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troubled with it, and have destroyed if in the way which I have ° 


recommended ; they are thus able to exhibit and take prizes not- 
withstanding its attacks, which it seems ‘‘ Delta” is net, A good 
grower, writlug in a contemporary last week, says it ig no new 
¥isitant, but he, ike many others, atates that ‘it is easily kept in 
check,” and that it will not of itself materially injure a plant unless 
aided by some other form of neglect. Ihave just read Mr. Horner's 
remarks in a contemporary in 1877, where he gives the very same 
directions for its destruction which I do, His words are ‘‘ the 
simple solution of soft soap is enough.” Tread that one grower soaks 
his plants in parafiin solution until the soil smells strongly of that 
oil, but ib is impossible for valuable plants to suceced in such 
aol. Clear your planta of the pest; then clean them of the substance 
that destroyed it, and then repot im fresh soil, Let this be done, 
even if tt should be midwinter, 


Carnations and Picotees.—TI have just seen Mr. Docdwell’s 
edilection at Clapham, which must certainly be considered to be by 
far the largest and best private collection in Britain, It not only 
eamprises all the best named sorts in cultivation, but also the largest 
aud best lot of seedling varietics in the country. They were layered 
as early as possible, and yet the percentage of unrooted layers is 
much larger than that of rooted ones. ‘Those therefore who have 
but small collections will have « difficulty in obtaining plants. It is 
also a question where the store pots can be placed, Our own pian, 
when if is found that the layers are not rooted, is to pull the ald 
plants out of the grownd. If it has four layers all callussed but with- 
out roots, then f cut the plant down the middle with a sharp knife, 
leaving two layers and a portion of roots to each division. The two 
layers are potted in a 3-in, pot, the same as if no roots were attached; 
thus treated, 1f will be found at potting time that these have rooted 
irom the callus, and are in as good condition for potting as the 
earliest rooted layers, 


Dahlias.—VWhat a clorions Octcber it has been for these: they 
are flowering as I write in the greatest profusion. We could ill 
apare any of them, cither double or single, but the latter are most 
useful for decorative purposes wheu cut from the plant. Paragon it 
seems Ig merely a variety of D, variabilis; bot be that aa 1b may it 
reminds us of the beautiful single flowers about which some of the cid 
florists yet alive can speak, ‘The colour, size, and shape of the ray 
florets are beautiful in the extreme, and if flowera of similar mertt 
could be obtained now, they would be as engerly purchased as Para- 
gon has been. Dahlias have not suffered in the least from frost ag 
yet with us, and it is still necessary to tle out the stems, and to see 
that the ground is kept neat and clean underneath them, 


Gladioli.--These, like Dahlias, still continue to produce flowers, 
but the cold nights are rather more trying to them than to the 
Dahhas. While the weather is dry the bulbs may be left in the 
ground, but itis well to see that they are taken up should a change 
occur. The ground intended for planting next year should be pre- 
pared at once, 1 have left this sometimes until midwinter, but found 
that they did not succeed nearly so well aa when if was trenched 
earlier, J use rotten manure very liberally, but always trench it at 
least G in, below the surface, My plan is to trench the ground two 
“spits ’ deep, shovelling the loose earth out exch time as well. 1 
give two layers of manure—one in the bottom of the trench, the 
other when a spit and shovelling of earth have been laid over it, 


Phioxwes and Larkepurs,—-I do not eut the stems of these 
over while the leaves are still creen, hut as goon as they decay they 
may he cut over close the ground. We have ent over the Larkspnrs, 
but the Phloxes are still intact, See that the ground 1¢ kept clear of 
weeds, and that the hoe is werked amongst the plants when the 
erounud becomes hard on the surface. 


Tulips.—(Ground for these Imuet now be prepared, os planting 
time 1a at hand; the surface of the beds cannot be turned aver too 
often when they aredry. Gook over the bulbs and ace that they are 
in good coucdition, Some sharp sand and good retteu turfy loam 
should be in readiness.—J, Dove.as. 


Indoor Fratt, 

Pines, —Ia order to niaintain Pines in vigorous health throughout 
a long winter, 1t is essential that every ray of light should, if pos- 
sible, act directly on the plants: they should therefore have plenty 
of space, be kept well up to the sashes, and the latter should be kept 
atruputously clean ; moreover heavy firing mnet be avetded, or they 
will draw up weakly—a stocky growth being ever the most fruit- 
ful—and, as the plants are to be kept near the glass, night coverings 
are indispensable. The labour of applying them ia comparatively 
smal}, the benefit preat, and the saving in fuel considerable, rig 
dome is the most suitable and economical covering [ have yet found, 
aud it can be had from the manufacturer’s in any leugth or width 
desired. Swelling fruit may still have weekly supplies of guano 
Water given them, but all other plants, whether in pots or planted 


out, should now have only aufiicient clear water ta keep the sotl 
most, #% ¢., neither wet nor dry, 

Vines.—The fluer weather that has lately prevailed, though sun- 
leas, hag been drying, and has wonderfully assisted the ripening of 
Grapes, sceing thatfire-heatcould be applied with free ventilation. Such 
treatment should still be continued tli the fullest maturity is ensured, 
and then there will be no fear that the Grapes will not keep, pro- 
vided, of course, they belong to the late-keeping class, auch as Lady 
Downe’s, Alicante, Muscat of Alexandria, ae Spinee, Gros Colman, 
&e. Ag soon as fully ripe the only essential condition to good preser- 
vation will be to keep the atmosphere dry, and always a few degrees 
higher than the outside temperature, which will be certain to hinder 
the settlement of moisture on the bermes, Inside borderz should 
now be covered up either with mats or dry straw, and this covering 
will at once prevent the rising of damp and the necessity for further 
watering which ig now undesirable, Tarher and thin-skinned varie- 
ties of (arapes are sure to keep very indifferently this season, see- 
ing that both ground and atmosphere are aurcharged with moisture, 
and therefore if there is convenience to put them in bettles it 
would doubtless prove a wise proceeding. They would keep well in any 
dry room from which frost and damp can be excluded, and in cutting 
them all the wood in front of the bunch should be left on, as thiz 
serves, 43 1t were, ag a safety valve to prevent too much water being 
taken up by the berries. There ts also another reason why ench 
Grapes should now be cut, and that is the well-bhemg of the 
plants that have, in many cases, to be wintered in Vineries, and 
which, till the Grapes are used, haye to he kept too dry. Plants 
and ripe Grapes cannot by any possibility be made to agree satisfac. 
torily together, Yines that have shed their foliage should be abonce 
pruned—indeed, we never wait for this, but as soon aa the wood 1s 
hard and brown, and the foliage, so to speak, has put on ita antummal 
tint, then we prune, believing that early pruning tends to induce 
earlier rest; this done, the houses should be eleaned, and if necessary 
repaired and painted, The borders should then he top-dressed and 
roulched, 


Peaches and Nectarines.—Keep the earliest houses as cool 
as possible in order to induce effective rest In the trees, which ought, 
eve this, to have had their final pruning or thinning ontof the shoots. 
The borders nnust not be allowed to get dry, and ag soon as the time 
arrives Tor starting the trees into crowth water must he given them 
in a tepid state, and in sufficient quantity to soak every particle of 
soll. If the draimage be good there need be no danger of over 
waterme ; at all events, 16 1s better to err on the side of giving too 
much than too littl. Remove the lights from succession houses, 
ceric piuue them also as soon aa the foliage hag fallen. Strong srowers 
should have their roota disturbed by openmg a trench a reasonable 
distance from the stems, and cutting off a portion of the roots, espe- 
ciaily the strongest. This will have the desired effect, that 1s, 
repression of growth and more certain fruiting, from earetul 
observation my unpression i¢ that we doe not make our borders for 
Peaches and Nectarines sufficiently firm, sa I have never yet seen 
other but fruitinl growths on trees that are near walks or that 
have been leffi undisturbed in hard borders, except so far as relates 
to the application of surface mulching or manure waterings during 
the growing season, Hence, when root-pruning is necessary I 
strongly recommend that the trench made be filled in by ramming 
the soil as hard as possible ; and in making the new borders the 
same rule should be observed, particularly in ght soils} of course 
in stiff soils less ramming would be required. The trees im late 
houses are yeb very backward ag regards maturity of the wood ; 
therefore keap the lights on and the air as dry as possible, apply- 
ing fire-heat, combined with ventilation, when the weather ts dry. 
A few days of such treatment will suffice to harden the wood, 
and then the house may be thrown open and the trees pruned as 
soon as the foliage hag fallen.. 


Figs.—Trees im pots that were placed im the open aix for rest 
ought now to be got under cover, but still kept cool ; and those of 
them that are intended for early forcing should have 2 in. or 3 im, 
of the old surface soil removed, and replaced with rich compost, 
consisting of sood fibrous ioam, bone dust, and rotten cow manure. 
If summer pinching or stopping hag been practised no pruning will 
be required uniegs the spure are getting too crowded, and if such be 
the ease they may now be ent off. Abont the middle of November 
it will be safe to start a firat batch, and they will start all the 
more kindly af they can be plunged in a bed of fresh Oak leaves ; 
not that bottom-heat ia really essential to their success, but time 
is gained by ifs use at this early season. Trees planted out which 
have been cleared of fruit may now have more air when the 
weather is dry, aud if the wood be atill green artificial warmth 
would prove beneficial, The border must now be kept on the dry 
side, and air-moisture entirely withheld, so that in wet or very 
damp weather it will, for the present at least, be advisable to 
keep the house closed,—_ WW, 
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Kitchen Garden, 


As long as the present dry weather continues every moment that 
can be devoted to stirrmg the ground amongst growing cropa 
will materially assist to consolidate a growth that will the more 
effectually carry them safely through the winter. Lettuces, 
Quions, Carrots, Turnips, and Spinach will all be much benefited 
by the bestowal of such labour. The weather is also most suitable 
for finally earthing up the earliest Celery, tying up a quantity of 
Endive for blanching, and moving and heeltng in the same, either 
in frames or in some sheltered nook, where temporary protection 
can be easily applied. Root-storing can also—whilst the weather is 
dvy--be more expeditiously done than when it is unfavourable. 
Salsafy, Scorzonera, and Beet ought now to be stored in dry sand in 
a cool shed, or else in clamps the same as Potatoes. Beetroot is 
sweetest if wintered where if is grown, but protection must be 
afforded it, which is sometimes inconvenient, Carrots we prefer te 
‘house and keep as dry as possible; the wet weather has caused some 
of them to split, and in storing pains spould be taken to keep these 
apart in order that they may be used first. Parsnips should always 
be left in the ground till required for use, as the severest frost 
doea not harm them in the least, and the difference as regards 
their flavour is much in favour of wintering themin that way. 
Jerusalem Artichokes are yeb very puny and immature, and as 
they bear frost well they should be left in the ground for some 
time longer. Globe Artichokes ought now to be divested of all 
ald stems: the ground about them should be cleaned and partial 

rotection afforded the stools by means of old tan or Cocoa-nut 
bre. Select a few of the most mature crowns of Seakale for a 
first batch, and other roots may be dug up and again heeled in 
to induce partial rest before forcing. Asparagus plots may now 
have a final clearance ; cut the stems off to the ground line, then 
weed, and afterwards stir the surface soil with forks to a depth 
of Zin. or 3 in., and the first hard frosty morning give a pood 
dressing of the hest manure available: of course those reota that 
are intended for the present season’s forcing need not have manure 
applied to them. Cabbage, Coleworts, Cauliflowers, Lettuces, and 
Kndive may all still be pricked out, selecting only the most sheltered 
spots in the hope of wintering them successfully. The unusual 
severity of last winter, by destroying ac many of these kinds of 
plants, has after all proved beneficial in teachong us to be on the 
alert with protection for the coming winter. For the sake of neat- 
ness clear away all refuse vegetable matter as soon as the crop is 
exhausted, and let the ground be dug, ridged, or trenched as soon 
as it conveniently can be. Unfortunately, there is a disposition 
amongst us to let the kitchen garden take its chance, a feeling of 
some such gort as what matters it abont neatness so long as the 
eropa are good and supphes forthcoming. Young gardeners especi- 
ally stioul guard against imbibing such a notion, for neatness ever 
stamps the character of a gardener.—\W. ‘¥, 


Extracts from my Diary.—October 27 to 
November lI. 


FLOWERS,—Taking down Clerodendron Balfouri from root of store 
and placing it on balloon trellis for flowering. Tying small plants 
of Azaless for forcing, Re-arranging plant houses. Potting oid 
plants of Alternantheras taken out of flower beds for stack, Pulling 
up Echeverias out of beds. 


Froit.—Digging wp Raspberry suckers to make new plantations. 
Pruning early Peach house. Pruning Raspberries, and clearing all 
rubbish off the ground. Gathermg Quinces, and storing them in 
fruit room. Getting pot Vines into Vinery preparatory to forcing, 
Going over late Grapes and eutting out diseased berries. 


VEGETABLES.—Scrubbing, white-washing, and painting Cucumber 
house, and preparing for French Beans. Earthing up Celery when 
sufficiently dry, Trenching south border for spring cropping. Sow- 
ing Mustard and Cress, Clearing Pea ground and manuving it ready 
for digging. Sowing Osborn’s Forcing French Bean in boxes. 
Gathering Scarlet Runners for seed. Planting Early London Cauli- 
flowers, five tnder a handlight in sheltercd corner. Tying, thinning, 
and stepping winter Cucumbers. Digging up roots of Mint and Tarra- 
gon, and placing them in boxes in gentle heat, Thgging 10 Ib. of 
Ashtop Potatoes from frames planted in July. eR GILBERT, 
Burghley, 


The Globose-seeded Phrnosperma (P., globosa).—Tbis 

is a very distinct new ornamental Grass, producing an erect tuft of 
broadly-lance-shaped leaves, which are bright green above and 
laucous below, with prominent ribs, The panicles rise above the 
cliage, aud consist of several whorls of branches bearing globose 
ee It grows to the height of 4 fi. or 5 ft., and is a native of 
shina, ’ 





TIME TO SOW AND PLANT IN LATE DISTRICTS. 


Art one time gardeners adhered closely to times and dates in all their 
operations ; but modern practice has shown that experience gained 
in one part of the country, or even in one locality, is almost useless 
in another, regarding the dates of sowing and planting. It is this 
fact which renders sll calendariai instruction relating to these points 
of so little value.in outdoor operations, In offering these few hints 
on the above subject, I had better explain that by “late districts 
is meant such as are often found in high-lying exposed tracts north 
of the Trent and in Scotland. Our own district is a Iate one, lying 
on the northern borders of Derby and Nottingham, and to which 
the instructions generally given in reference to cropping of both farm 
land and gardens do not apply, but, on the contrary, would lead one 
very much astray. For instance, it would not do for us, nor for our 
neighbours, to plant the earliest Potatoes sooner than the heginaing 
of March, and late crops are soon enough in by April; many large 
breadths are not, indeed, planted till May. Yet these late crops, I 
have noticed for many years hack, are always good, and often the 
best; growth is not retarded but commences strongly ab once. From 
what we have seen of Potato crops at different times throughout 
the north of England, I do not err, probably, in saying that 
April is the planting month for the greater portion of both early 
and late crops. 

Another important garden crop is the Onion. (Gardeners are very 
particular about the period of sowing this crop; and some good 
ceultivatora maintain that the main crop should be in the ground by 
the end of February, ot, at the very latest, by the middle of March. 
These dates are richt, no doubt for the neighbourhood of London and 
farther south ; but in the north of England the crop is quite safe ia 
many places if the seed be sown by the middle of April, at which 
date and later we have often seen it got in, and a good crop result. 
Early sowing may do in carly seasons; hut these are the exception, 
and not the rule. It is the same with Peas. Some sow in November ; 
but little or nothing is gained by the practice, as may at any tume be 
proved. Crops sown in February or March are scarcely behind No- 
vemnber-sown crops; while it is certain that the same kinds sown in 
pots in March, and planted out in April or a little earlier, beat them, 
and the tronble of looking after the seeds for months, to preserve 
them from vermin, &c., is altogether obviated. In late localities no 
plan beats the system of sowingin pota, Seed 1s soon enough in the 
ground by February at the earliest ; but the main crop of Wrinkled 
Marrows should not be sovwn till about the beginning of April. Here 
we find it needless to sew earlier, as the seed rots in the ground, and 
the later batch—-which is sown from the beginning to the middle of 
May—is always the best, producing the finest crop. During the past 
spring the first crop of Marrows, sown at the usual time, mostly 
failed, or were at least a thim crop; but the same seed sown a month 
later did well. Afl the tall-erowing and finer Wiinkled Marrows are 
much tenderer than the early round-seeded kinds—a fact not sufi- 
ciently borne in mind by inexperienced amateurs and cottagers, who 
sow ali sorts about the same period ; if late well, and if early with 
unfortunate results, and probably blame to the seedamen, 

Perhaps more lamentable failnres occur in Carrot-sowing than in any 
other crop. There have been many complaints of failure this season 
caused in the majority of cases, ne doubt, by the state of the ground, 
Carrot seed lies long in fhe ground before germinating at any tyme, 
and, if the soil happeus to be cold for the season, as likely as mot it 
will rot, We have heard of cases this year, both in the north and 
south, of crops being sown three times without success. In the 
north, Aprilis soon enough to sow main crops; but seed may be 
sown till the middle of June in emergencies, and later if the Harly 
Horn varieties are used, Turnips, on the other hand, are not at all 
affected by cold—-that is, the seed. It willliein the ground with- 
out growing, but will soon vegetate when heat comes. The ‘worst 
thing about early-sown Turnips is their liability to run teseed, parti- 
enlarly when they expericnce a check by frost or cold after having 
germinated, ss many early crons are almost sure to do. As to Beet- 
root, in favourable districts it is unwise to sow before April or May, 
as the plants are liable to run to seed, or to beepmerather stringy and 
hard by antumn—in other words to ripen ; but here iu our later 
clime, we may sow in March, and fear neither of these evils. tn 
some late parts the season is uot too long for Beet, which should be 
got in early in April, in order to seeure good reots, French Beans 
are an uncertain crop in cold districts, and in late cold seasons like 
the present. Standard authorities recommend Scarlet Runners to be 
sown by the firsh of April, being hardier than the French Bean, 
which it is said should be planted two or three weeks later ; but here 
and elsewhere in the north it isfound quite soon enough to sow the 
first at the beginning of May, and the Kidney Beans at intervals til 
the end of the month. Sooner than that it is seldom worth while 
to sow, as the sced simply perishes, aud never attempts to vegetate. 
Until the ground reaches an average temperature of o0° ibis almost 
hopeless to expect such tender seeiia to germinate freely, 
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We now come to the important Cabbage tribe, and Cauliflower, 
Broceoli, and Brussels Sprouts in particular, It is safe and advtaable 
to aow the first outdoor sowings of the former in a favourable situa- 
tion early in February, putting in small quantities at a time, and at 
intervals of a week or a fortnight till April, when sowimg once a 
nionth will be sufficient, Some gardeners sow their Broccoli twice 
—about Mareh and again in April—in the hope of having a sucees- 
sion of heads during the ensuing winter; but we have tried the 
plan, and always found beth sowings to come in at the same time. 
We therefore now sow the whole cropat once, andas early in March 
as possible, and plant out at the earliest opportunity, The latter is 
afar more inportant matter than the time of sowing, and = succes- 
sion of crops may be ensured by employing a number of the best 
varieties that are known to sueceed each other. As regards Brus- 
sels Sprouts, spring-sown crops cannot be sot up and planted too soon. 
‘Phe longer the season these have to grow, the greater will be the 
crop. Some cultivators, realising this, sow in autumn, or m heat 
(like Cauliftowers}; but that practice is seldom neediul, and the 
plants are apt to run to seed. Under ordinary circumstances, spriug- 
sown crops should produce Sprouts by the time they ave needed and 
ht touse. They are not wanted particularly while summer Cault- 
flowers are plentiful and other summer vegetables abundant, buat 
they form the bulk of the supply during the winter and spring 
months. Perhaps there is no more important crop than Parsely, 
which is wanted throuchont the year, When the winter sowing 
fails through any cause, if is always an urgent matter to get up 
epring swings quickly ; but when the former succeeds it will gene- 
Taliy afford a good supply till midsummer, or longer. The seed, 
however, takes a long time to vegetate—three weeks at least, even 
ander favourable conditions of weather; so that it is always wise to 
get spring crops iu as sgon aa the soilis in working order. 

Coming ta crops that have te be sown in autumn, the reverse rule 
holds good in late districts—early sowing should be practiced. We 
fd that when early Canlflower is sown later than the end of July, 
itis rarely so good as it should be by the time the plants should be 
under handbights and planted out; but in earlier localities sowing 
may be delayed until the 20th of August. Tripolt Gnions and hardy 
winter Lettuces require to he sown as early as the Caulifiowers. Cab- 
bages also need to be in about the same date. But- though sowing 
early is advisable when the summer draws early to a close, early 

lanting is not desirable. 
Cauliflower plants, and April is sson enough to plant out from the 
frames, and plants pushed on in pots shonld not be put ont till later, 
That eritical autumn crep, Prickly Spinach, should be sown 
twice. In late districts the beginning of August is a good time, but 
a later-sowing may be put in a little later, in case of a very mild 
autumn following. J. 8. WW, 


THE HEREFORD FUNGUS FORAYS AND FEAST, 


Tir new-mnuch-looked-for reunion came off tiug year in the frst 
week of October, and, despite the partial inclemency of the weather 
and adverse character of the season, brought troops of friends to 
the mycological metropolis of Hereford. The promised visit of 
the emmeat French mycologista, MAL Cornu, Qudlet, and Emile 
Boucdier, mspired a geal in the chicf English honorary members of 
the Woolhope Club to be present on the occasion, and in addition to 
Mesare. Broome, Cooke, Renny, Phillips, Spencer Percival, Vize, Plow- 
night, Houghton, and other well-known faces. The venerable form of 
Miles Berkeley was hailed by the enthusiastic funeus-folk at the soirdes 
and some of the excursiona of the week. One of the most agreahle 
of the latte r was to Cabalva, the residence of Mr. Broadwood, near 
Clyro and Whitney, just over the border in Radnorshire ; another to 
the old rendezvous of Dinmore Hill; and, in spite of weather, per- 
sistent hunters brought back to Hereford vascula so well filled, as 
to ensure 4 more than average show of Agarics in the Club room, 
The great foray of the week was, however, that of Thursday to 
Foxley ; and, though it opened untowardly, and the woods were 
hopeessly wet and unfavourable to the game im hand, even the 
stra plers aud camp-followers must have been compensated for the 
wal, to the topof Lady Lift by a gleam of glotious sunshine, affording 
ap, rfect panoramie wiew of west, south, and north Herefordshire. 
A knot of Woolhopians who, forsaking the scrutiny of mycclogic 
treasures sub pedibus, pushed on from Lacy Lift to the grand eyrie of 
Grarnstone point, were rewarded by one of the most picturesque of 
near views, in a glimpse of the old world town and towering spire of 
Weobly, just beyond the underlying Garnstone Park and Castile, and 
opportunely framed for the occasion in a perfect rainbow. Seldom 
does the sightseer or hill climber find such account for his toil of 
feet and knees and hands; but in the valley below were nestled 
Merefordshire churches, ench as Sarnesfield, where John Abel, the 
builder of so many characteristic black and white timber houses, 
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sleeps well and meetlyin the churchyard, and between Garustona Point 
audit the old typical timber-house of the Ley is seen to avouch him the 
architectural genius foci, The stragglers had to plod back through 
bracken, and over brale, bush, and scar, until by a precipitous and clay- 
sotiden path, they reached in due train-time the Meorhampton Sta- 
tion, mace their way back by railway to Hereford, and, after official 
business at the Rankin Museum, adjourned to the ‘‘Green Dragon” 
for the feast, at which the Woolhope President, Arthur Armytage, 
Hag., of Dadnor, presided. He was supported by the Rey. Niles 
Berkeley (the Nestor of Fungology}, Sir William Guise, Mr. Pyper 
(the President of the Malvern Naturalists), Mr. Broome, F.LS., and 
others, On such an occasion, a8 was meet, the tables were so ar- 
ranged that cnests from across the channel found nearest them the 
yory Englishinen whe could converse with them most facilely in their 
own tongue, and Dr, Bull's praiseworthy encleavours in interpreting 
to the French cryptogamic botanists the enthusiasm of their English 
collaborateurs were admirably seconded by the finished grace of 
Dv. Steele's speech in the same language. Mr, Berkeley addressed 
the assemblage, which numbered eighty fungus-eaters, in a speech 
as full of instructive as of interesting matter germane to the occa- 
sion. The French onests severally responded: and in the course of 
the evening several excellent papers were read. Those who are curious 
to dive inte the mrysteries of these now familiar orgies will be glad 
to learn that of mycolegic food or edible fungi only chopped and 
stewed Chanterelles were served, and that the possibility of casual- 
fics was minimized. Report averred, mdeed, that the danger was 
either of starvation from cold dishes, or from defect of due attendance : 
but such was not our experience, beguiled perhaps ‘‘ by the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul ;” and, indeed, even if the bill was a true 
one, the excuse might have held good that but fifty gave m their 
uames to dine, and upwards of eighty attended. After the sole 
toast mm ordinary of a most loyal hab and county had heen duly 
honoured, and a few exceptions to the general rule allowed in 
compliment to distinguished guests, the intellectual food of the 
evening commenced ina paper by Dr. M. C, Cooke, ‘‘Crontes aux 
Champignons,” late which was thrown all the humour calculated 
to gently wean a well-dined audience from grosser tastes and 
viands. Mr. Percival followed the lead in a lively and practical 
aper on the “Influence of Situation, Soil, and Season on the 
rowth of the Larger Fungi,” the ‘ three 5's,” as he christened them, 

of Pangology ; and Mr. W. Phillips alao read an equally practical 
paper on a subject whieh comes home to every hongcholder, gentile 
or simple, *‘ On the Fungi of our Dwelling House.” This was illus- 
trated by a fine specimen of the Merulius lachrimans brought from 
Scotland. Sueh papers might of themselves explain the raison d’étre 
of the Hereford fungus feasts, thelr popularity, and tle lasting suc- 
cess of the Woolhope Club; but as night drew on and thesojourners 
in the hosmtable ctiy felt the loss, one by one, of the frienda who 
had come to welcome them from the conntry, the residue adjourned 
to the soirée of Mr. Gam, the excellent treasurer of the Woclhope, 
where other and more scientific papers were read by Dr. Cooke *‘ Gn 
a New Genus of Discomycetes,” and ‘Notes and Queries on British 
Hymenomycetes,” and by M. Quélat on ‘* Quelques notrvelles espéces 
de champignons trouvées en 1879 (Tura et Vosges).” On the previous 
evening at soirée at Dr. Bull’s, Mr. Vizehad read a very interesting 
paper on a emngular and novel fresh water Alga, noticed by him i a 
pond within the park at Powys Castle near Welshpool, and the 
French guests of the club added to the interest of the evening hy 
various papers, one of them also, M. Boudier, by some admirable 
drawings of curious French Agarics, We have said little of the 
museum, and its contents, arranged on tables as in former yeara, but 
it may be briely said that most of the accustomed fungus forms 
were there, Agaricug cmsareus, fusipes, sqvarogus, muscariua, 
yelutipes; Lycoperdons, Hyduums, Pezizas, and Russulas ‘* of sorts,” 
as the nurserymen might say, Mushrooms, and Toadstools, 

Prickly and pulpous, blistering or blue, 

Livid or starred with a huric jue, 

Awarics and fungi with mildew and mould, 

started like mist from the wet ground eold. 

The “wet ground cold,” however, did not seem likely to deter 
the chief visitors of the club from the Content and the metropolis 
irom prolonging their stay over Friday, when a large party of them 
were Invited to make an excursion to the beautiful gardens and park 
of Holme Lacy, and to partake of the hospitality of Sir H. Seuda- 
more Stanhope, Bart., besides inspecting the compliment to the 
French gardeners, which the owner, a scientific horticulturist him- 
self, has patd them in adopting successfully on the walls of his fruit 
gardens fhe cordon system of iruif training, J. Dy 





For woodland walks where gravel gets green and “unsightly 
even a thin coat of ashes will provide a pleasant means of getting 
amongst one’s floral treasures when wet, slippery soil would destroy 
all chance of doing so for at least halt the year.—Jamus Groom. 
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ROSES. 
ROSE AVENUES. 


‘THE Grass avenue in the nursery of Messrs. William Paul & Son, at 


Waltham Cross, must be well known to those who have ever visited’ 


that part of Hertfordghire, as one end touches the old coach road, 
ald the other end the main ine of the Great Eastern Railway to 
Cambridge. The avenue runs in a straight line cast and west for 
nearly half-a-muile, and the look-out beyond im the direction of 
Waltham Abbey extends for another mile, where the cye rests on 
two large Lombardy Poplars and a range of wooded hills rising in the 
distance, It is crossed by five roadg running north and south, reach- 
ing far into the depths of the nursery. The Grass path in this 
avernue is about 12 ft. wide, and at the outset there are on either side 
circular and oblong beds of Pelargoniumsa and Hosea, with choice 
Conifers and other evergreen shrubs behind. After passing the 
first intersecting road the scene is changed. Here are belts of ever- 
greens, coinposed of the choicest specimens, in which the golden and 
silvery tints abound In the shape of Auenbas, gold and silver 
Huouymus, golden Yew, golden Cypress, aud Arhor-vite, gold and 
silyer Hollies, many 
of the jatter beng 
handsome round- 
headed standards. 
The = taller-growing 
kinds are arranged 
in the centre of these 
belts, with many of 
the most useful and 
attractive of dwarf 
evergreens, such as 
the varions kinds of 
Cotoneaster, Daphne, 
Holly, Laurustinus, 
Ligustrum, Qsman- 
thua, , Raphioclepis, 
Skimmia, Yucea, 
and the Nike on 
either side. At the 
lime we write the 
bright red berries on 
the Skimmias show 
in beautiful contrast, 
and are otherwise 
very attractive. At 
the next intersec- 
tion we Ineet with 
another series of 
beds, where Hoses 
aud Rhocodendrons 
are assigned their 
respective beds, sup- 
ported behind with 
lines of pillar Roses. 
A. few formal trees, 
as standard Hollies, 
now bright with 
their coral berries, 
standard Laurels, which in the distance might be mustaken 
for Orange trees, slandard Portugal Laurels, and the like are 
introduced here, Another cross road arrests our attention 
momentarily, the sides being jined with pictorial trees and pillar 
Rages, and on passing onwards we find ourselves again enclosed in 
belts of evergreens, We soon reach the fruit ground, and looking to 
the right and left we see avenues of pyramidal Irutt trees of consider- 
able size, many of them, the Pears especially, laden with iruit, 
From tlus point are seen numerous beds of dwart Roses, with lines 
of pillar Hoses bchind, which, being skilfully associated with stan- 
dard evergreens, aa Laurels, Box, Golden Yews, and Phillyreas, 
constitute a very uncommon aud pleasing picture. Of the rows 
planted in separate beds the following are the principal sorte :—Of 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Alfred Colomb, Captain Christy, Charies Lefe- 
byre, Countess of Oxford, Diana, Duke of Edinburgh, Etienne Levet, 
Fisher Holmes, Géant des Katailles (covered with beautiful flowers, 
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ALEUANORE is RAR 


Qetober #1), Geweral Jacqueminoet, Glory of Waltham, La Brillante, | 


Ta France, Lonise Darzens, Madame Charles Wood, Mdlle. Therese 
Levet, Maréchal Vaillant, Magna Charts, Marquise de Caatellane, 
May Quennell, Paul Verdier, Peach Blossom, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Princess Beatrice, Rosy Morn, St. George, Vietor Vervlier, 
Xavier Olibo, Of Tea-scented kinds there are Devoniensis, Homer, 
Madame Falcot, Madame Margottin, Marie Guilicot, Sombreutil, 
Souveniy un Ami, The above are planted in circular beds, and 





An Avenue of Roses. 


for the most part a bed of a sort has been planted with good varieties 
for inassing. In the cblong beds there is a line of a sort of all the 
best Hoses known, ‘The pillar Roses behind and on either side of 
these beds are the strong-growing varieties of Hybrid China, Hybrid 
Bourbon, Hybrid Perpetual, Evergreen, Ayrshire, and Noisette. 
As the whole are pruned with the view of producing masses of good 
flowers rather than few flowers of large size, the effect of this grand 
avenue of Roses in full summertide can be easier imagined than 
described. 





Roses in Town Gardens.—Complaints have appeared from 
time to time in your columns regarding the failure of Rose trees in 
London gardens, that Jam induced to sive my experience for the last 
five years at St. John’s Wood. The soil, to begin with, was the 
common clay and mould of most town gardens. I had it well mixed 
with a load of road seraptngs, which cost me 3s. Gd., and In the 
autninn with a load of old manure, I brought from the country 
acme dozen Rose trees on the Brier and thirty on their own roots, all 
young trees. The Rose trees on the Brier have all died gradually 
of, but I have not lost one on their own roots. I think your corre- 
spondents should take a hint from this fact as to the superiority of 
the endurance of 
Roses in our damp, 
smoky London at- 
mosphere when on 
their own roots. E 
have what are called 
atroug, vigorous Per- 
petuals, some af 
them 4 ft. high, and 
all in good condi- 
tion. They have 
Howered fatrly this 
suimer, and the 
tiauts show well for 
the future. Noone, 
however, inust ez- 
pect plants in Lon- 
don gardens to suc- 
ceed by merely — 
Placing them in the 
earth and leaving 
them to chance; 
failure is aausecd 1 
think by allowing 
the ground ta be too 
much shaded with 
trees, anduot drained 
enough. I prevent 
the latter by digeine 
two apades deep 1 
various placca, and 
throwing 16 & spadde- 
fulof cimder ash ; per- 
scvercin this way and 
you will have a fair 
chance of growing 
Roses, Lilies (partt- 
cularly Lilium candi- 
dum and Crown Imperials}, Fuchsias, Chrysantheraums, Tritomas, 
Carnations, Gladioli, and various Perennials will all grow well in our 
London gardens if properly treated, 

National Rose Society.—aA meeting of the general coni- 
nuttee was held, by permission of the Horticultural Club, at their 
rooms, Arundel Street, on Tuesday, the Lith mst., KR. G. N. Baker, 
sy., il the chair. The hon. treasurer, Mr. WW. Scott, submitted 
his financial statement, from which if appeared that, after paying all 
expenses, there remained a balance at the bankers of nearly £130. 
Tt was then resolved that the outstanding liabilities to the prize 
winners for the year 1877, which they had kindly allowed to remain 
over, should be paid; there would then remain a balance of £00, 
and the Society is entirely free of debt. It was proposed also that 
the London exhibition should be held at the Crystal Palace, Sycen- 
ham, on July 3. An offer had been male by the Manchester Botanical 
Society that the provincial exhibition should be held there again, 
but it was deterruned that it sheuld be announced that, in order to 
give opportunities to other localities, the committee would be willing 
to receive application from any other towns which might be willing 
to receive the Society. It was announced that Mr. R. Gr. N. Baker 
would give a cup, value £10 10a., fo be competed for by amateurs ; 
Messra. Panl & Son a cup, value £10 10s., for Cheshunt-raised — 
Roses: and the proprietors of the ‘‘ Jowmnal des Roses * a silver 
medal for twenty-four Roses, three of each, one full bloom, another 
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half bloom, and the third a bud. The meeting was most cordial, 
and general satisfaction expressed at the prosperous condition of the 
Mocety, 

Gloire de Dijon Rose,.—There are a few plants of which it 
may be said that they should be found in every garden, and amongst 
these may be placed the Gloire de Dijon Rose, the mertts of which 
are too well known to used description. T would, however, desire to 
retnind those who may have aspare piece of wall ina sunny sheltered 
situation, that they cannot do better than devote it to this glorious 
oll Rose. The Gloire de Dijon is a vigorong grower, and flowers 
freely in the open air, but if afforded some protection against wind 
and rain, not ouly willthe blooms be of superior quality, but they 
will be produced in good condition up to a much later period than 
when fully exposed to the vicissitudes of the antumn montha. The 
buds and half-expanded Howers are invaluable for bouquets, and 
are doubly welcome at a season when Roses penecrally have become 
searce.— J, CORNHILL, 


Marechal Niel from Cuttings.—Cuttings of this Rose 
ent across Immediately below a joint in the usual way callus freely, 
but the latter geta so hard thatit soon cuts off all commtnication 
between the rootlets and the cuttings, Te ovbiate this the method 
followed in the Handsworth nursery, where this Rose is grown m 
quantity, is fo cut just above a joint, and then take a slice off the 
cutting, a8 one would do in making a gsvaft, when roots protrude in 
abundance from each side of the iucision, aud a well-rooted cutting, 
without failure in any Instauce, 1s the result. —M. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
CAULIFLOWERS. 


Evyervoxe who has a garden endeavours to grow at leasta few of 
this delicious esculent, but either from sowing at the wrong time or 
not treating them properly through the winter, they offen turn out 
very disappointing, by whatis techuically called ‘‘ buttoning,” instead 
of forming those large, snow-white heads for which they are so 
deservedly prized. Except for the very earliest cutting to come in 
during May, I always find it best to sow afew sceds in boxes or pans 
about the middic of February, and place them where they can get a 
little heat to induce them: to serminate freely. Plants raised m this 
way, and nursed on under class, are far superior to any that stand 
about all the winter, for anless talren special care of they are at best 
only in a half-starved state, avd it is these cheeks they receive that 
causes them to turn iu prematurely, The next to succeed the first 
spring sowing made in the boxes or pans should be sown a month or 
50 later on any gentle hotbed, between rows of Potatoes, or in a 
frame made upifor the purpose of raising an early lot of Lettuce, 
Celery, Brussels Sprouts, and such like, where they can be drilled 
thinly in vows, and stancl close up to the glass till they get sturdy 
and strong and fit for handling. My intentiou, however, 1s to treat 
of antumit-sewn plants, such as are now in the seed-bed, or pricked 
out to stand tle winter, which, unicss in very sheltered situataona, 
are sure to be destroyed by frosta or cold, cutting winds. The plan we 
adopt, and it is one [ can strongly recommend, is to take them up and 
pot them in 3-in. pots, using a very light; rich soil for the purpose, 
such as leaf-mould, loan, and rotten manure, in about equal parte of 
the two former to one of the latter, 
form such a compact ball with their numerons fibres that they may 
be turned outin the open quarters in March without the slightest 
disturbance, or the plants suffermg «a check in any way. To keep 
them during the winter, there is no place suits them better than a 
cold frame, where they can be plunged in half-rotten leaves, and have 
plenty of air whenever the weather is at all favourable. Such a con- 
ganial, non-conducting material for the pots fo stand im maintains a 
Wniform eoudition av regards warmth and moisture at the roots, and 
prevents frost penetrating suificiently deep to injuriously affect them, 
for if kept dry, the tops will bear severe cold without taking the 
least harm. The proper way to ailmit air is to tilt the hghts 
behind, ag then any rain that falls is thrown of, and all draughts 
or sharp currents are avoided. Unless during a continuance of very 
sharp frost, covering is not required, and then only just enough to 
break its full foree, aa the hardier they are kept, and the less cod- 
dling they receive the better, and more satisfactory will they turn 
out. If a warm sunny border cau be spared to plant them in, towards 
the middle of March they may be turned out without risk, and at 
the end of that month in any quarter of the kitchen garden. Cauli- 
flowers, being, like all the rest of the Brassica tribe, gross fecders, 
should have plenty of manure worked in the soil previous to plant. 
ing, and drills drawn for the rows that they may stand below the 
. general level of the ground, so as to be easily watered with sewage 
directly they get a farr start. With warm weather, 16 18 astonishing 
what a help thia is to them, and how succulent and fine they 


in this they root freely, and . 


always are when well fed with liquid impregnated with manurial 
matter. As regards those being wintered under hand-glasses, the 
only way to prevent buttonmg is to keep air nearly always con- 
stantly on by tilting the fop of each glass with a brick ; or, better 
still, by placing them across the corners of the lower half, as then 
the ventilation they receive ig much more regular and perfect, The 
great secret in wintering young Caunliflowers successfully is in keep- 
ing the leaves and hearts dry, aud the oe sturdy and strong by 
afull exposure to licht, and without being confined in the way 
many usually are. The best sorts for spring work are the Early 
London and Walcheren, the latter being likewise equal to any for 
turning in during the summer, to be aueceeded by that grandest of 
all autumn Cauliflowers—Veitch’s Giant—that never fails in pro- 
ducing immense heads, firm, and well protected from the trast by 
the close hearting over of the leaves. Any of these now coming 
in may be kept for a long time taid in by the heels in any light 
open shed, where they can be protected by having a mat thrown over 
them at night. B.D 


STORING ROOTS FOR WINTER. 


LIkE other produce, most kinds of roots are late in coming to matué 
rity this autumn. Were it uot for the danger of being injured by 
frost, many of them might be left in the ground wntil the greater 
part of November was over; but as this would hardly be safe in.such 
a season as the present, no time should now be lost in seeing fo the 
storing of all roots which require protection; of these Potatoes must, 
of course, head the list, Diiferent nodes of storing these are oiten 
recommended, Some stack them up in pits, and cover them over 
with straw and earth; others keep them in sheds, cellars, and similar 
Inees, and I decidedly prefer the latter plan, as any kind of root so 
table to disease as the Potato should always be stored where they 
can be conveniently looked over weekly if necessary. Frost must 
also be entirely excluded, We keep our Potatoes during winter In 
excellent condition in a shed arranged in much the same way as & 
fruit room, deep shelves being placed one above the other. Light 
can be let in when wanted to facilitate the work of looking over the 
tubers, or the holes can be stuffed up to exclude it, which ts 
necessary in order to keep the reots fram becoming green, 

Any dark shed or cellar will answer the pnrpose ag well as our 
Potato bouse. The rocte may be placed on the top of ona another 
to the depth of 1 ft. or more, and when looking ior diseased ones 
this mass should be turned over. When there is danger of frost 
touching them, they should be protected by straw or hay, and im a 
place where they cannot be kept quite in the dark, thie covering 
should remain on them always. A hot place for stormg all kinds of 
roots should be avoided. A temperature of 45° will be found quite 
hich enough, and 10° less than this will do no harm; bet should it 
rise to 55° or 60°, growth will soom begin, and no roots start more 
readily than Potatoes, or are more injured by so doing, Ail that is 
required to preserve Potatoes during winter, or for the next six 
months, may be briefly summed up as follows: Keep them in the 
dark, in a temperature from 35° to 45°, in a place where they can he 
looked over weekly. Seed Potatoes may be treated differently, We 
never trust to what are left over in spring for planting; on the con- 
trary, ali our seed is selected before any of the Potatoes are stored 
away, Those about the size of a small hen’s egg are what we like 
best for seed; and Instead of keeping them in the dark they are 
spread ont thinly in any place fully exposed to light, Under such 
conditions they do not so readily start into growth, or make long 
white growths so injurious to seed Potatoes when Kept in the dark, 
As in the cage of other Potatoes those for seed mnst be kept cool. 

Late sown Turnips of the Chirk Castle and Golden Ball type need 
little storing in winter, as they are very hardy and keep aa well 
in the ground ag anywhere, bui when severe weather is expected 2 
quantity of them may be taken up and steredin any shed or out- 
house. A Little straw thrown over them wil keep them fresh. 
Turnips full grown now, and which would be likely to rot in the 
eround if left after this time, should be taken up at once; the leaves 
and tap roots should be cut away, and they should be stored in a 
shed, If there is a quantity of them cne half may be put mto a 
triangle-shaped ridge-pit out-of-doors. ‘They must he kept dry and 
partially in the dark as well as being kept cool, but in every way 
they are easier kept than Potatoes, at least they will take no harm 
should they get less attention. 

Beetroot if not already taken up should be hited now. Great 
care is necessary in doing this as no reot or rootlet should be broken 
if it is desirect to have the roots full favoured, jutey, and sweet. 
Any breakage causes the sap to leak out and this spoils the root. 
A fork must be used in taking them up and the leaves must not 
be ent in nearer to the crown than 3 in. After being taken up they 
should be spread out thinly nuder cover to dry, after which they 
may be stored in any cool dry place, In order to keep them from 
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shrivelling they should be covered over with dry sand or earth. 
We generally keep them in a square heap, beginning with @ layer of 
roota packed closely together all over the bottom, then a layer of 
sand, Toots and aand again, and so on until all have been covered. 

Parsnips we hardly ever iit out of the ground, as we find them to 
keep as wellin it as anywhere else, As soon as the leaves decay 
they should all be removed, or they may cause the crowns to rot. 
Before severe weather seta in a quantity may be lifted ready for 
use, and those left in the ground may have a layer of straw, 
leavea, or Fern, put over them. ; 

Carrots shonld be taken up and éreated like Beetroot, except 
that the leaves may be cut closer inte the crown, Late-sown ones, 
which are intended to be used young, may be left in the ground, and 
covered over in severe weather like Parsnips. 

Qnions keep well in any dry room either roped or otherwise. In 
all easea the roots should be dry before they are stored in any close 
place, as on this chiefly depends their keeping well; and oo roots, 
especially those in heaps, should be left too long without being 
lonked over, as when one begins to rot the others quickly become 
aifected. (CAMBRLAN, 





CHAMPION AND MAGNUM BONUM POTATOES. 


TaGREE with Mr, Knight (p. 349) that those who planted the Cham- 
pion Potate this year will not have much cause to regret having 
done so. It has done well here, and, as far as I can learn, with every- 
one in this district who has planted it; but Ishould say that the 
welght of the crop is more than thirty tona per acre less than that in 
Mr. Enight’s case ; but surely he has made aome mistake about even 
forty tons being obtained from an acre. For my own part I canilidly 
countess that I do not believe there ever was such a crop of Potatoes 
lifted fvom the ground, and I am not alone in this belief hereabouts, 
Forty tons per acre would be equal toaton from eleven square yards, 
or sixteen lines 2 ft, apart and eleven yards in length, and each line 
would require to coutribute ld ewt. Tins ] venture to assert is in- 
credible with from eight to twelve Potatoes at a ‘'shaw,” and 
fam the more convinced of thisags a few days ago I superintended 
the lifting of two lmes of Magnum Bonum Potatoes, which were 
23 yds. loug—more than twice the length than they would require 
to be in Mv. Rmight’s case—and these lines averaged 1 ewt. 20 ibs. 
and sixteen Potatoes toa “shaw.” In some cases more were fre- 
quently dug up, and every one itt for table. Fach line was 
a ft. apart, and the seta were abovnt 18 in. asunder, and 
n lifting the crop, when putting in the fork the greatest care was 
required not to injure the tubers, It will be seen that these lines 
occupied 2 yds. by 23 yds., or 46sq. yels., and the weight of the 
crop was 2 cit. 40 lbs., this would be equal to 12 tons 6 ewt. per 
acre of marketable Potatoes ; the small ones were not weighed, as 
they were a mere handful and uot worthy of betug taken inta con- 
sideration, aud no diseased ones were te be found amongst them. 
Granting—though I ain not inclined to de it-—that Tt might have bad 
a third more of the weight off the same piece of sronud by planting 
2 ft. apart instead of 3ft., the result would only have been 15 tons 
per acre, and these, at £5 per ton, would have. been £75 ner acre, 
but Mr. Knight must hare realised £200 per acre. As to the size 
of the Magnum Bonum I might add that a great many of them 
weighed $ ib, each, some #1b. [Bolls, not tons, were meant. I have 
no deubt, however, that our crop will yield sixty bolls —H. K.] 
Strange sa the cireumstance ia l can endorse *‘ A, D,’s” statement 
about the foliage of the Macuum Bonuwm having died here before the 
tubers were ripe, a statement which “J. 5. W." seems to doubt— 
the tubers, when I lifted them, were not ripe though the foliage was 
comipletely gone and the stems in a good many instances dried up, 
Paterson's Victotia and White Rocks are quite two-thirds diseased, 
while the seed has not been Icft of Regents and Suowflake, The 
Magnum Bonum and Champion are the only two sorts that have 
resisted cliscase here, Jas. FAIRWEATHER. 
Afetston. 


— lcan bear owt Mr. Knight's statement (p. 349) regarding the 
immunity from disease of the Champion. We have just lifted a 
large quarter of it and not a vestage of disease is observable on them, 
The soilisa deep sandy loam. We have also just Uited another 
quarter of Magnum Bonum in which no disease is observable, while 
some twelve other sorts, crowing in the same field, are all more or 
less diseased.—JoHN Downin, Corstorphine, near Ediaburgh, 





The Champion Potato,—I cannot speak so favourably of 
this Potato as Mr. Kuteht (p. 349}. In the spring of 1878 we had a 
quantity of seed of it chrect from one of the principal Potato dealers 
in Scotland. Last year, when many kinds of Potatoes were free from 
disease, the Jhampion was also quite free from it, but this season, 
when a variety free from <lisease is a rare exception, about a quarter 
of the Champion crop ts diseased, Magnum Bonum, erowilug on the 


game quarter, has been quite free from disease, and there are several 
others with us this season which stand before Champion in this 
reapect. Admitting that Champion is a good disease-resisting kind, 
its extra deep and numerous eyes will, I should say, be againat its 
becoming a favourite.—_CaNBRIan. 

Magnum Bonum Potatoa— ‘J, S$. W." (p. a49) entirely 
misapprehends what I wrote aa to the haulm of Magnum Bonum 
dymg off before the tubers were ripe. I referred to the iact that the 
leaves had gone under the influence of the disease as those of others 
had, but atall there was no disease in the tubers, the stems having 
decayed prematurely because the leaves har fallen before the Pota- 
toes were ripe. Surely “J. 5. W." must admit that hardly a single 
tuber of any sort has during the prezent zeason ripened properiy : 


-on the contrary, they have ripened prematurely, because the disease 


had promoted in the leafage premature decay, Just what Mr. 
Knight, of Floors, says respecting Champion, I have said regarding 
Magnum Booum, and if proof of what I have stated were wanted in 
addition to my own and market growers’ experience of 4, it may he 
found in a sfatemment made in a contemporary to the effect that Mr. 
James Godden, of Woodatock, a grower whem I know well, has just 
lifted 500 sacka of it quite untouched by disease, Is not that, this 
season, a marvellous experience ? Lam glad to perceive that Messrs. 
sutton have, in their new white round seedling from the same raiser, 
yet another kind even superior to Magnum Bonum in quality, that 


has this season been absolutely untouched by disease,— A, D 


—— 


AMERICAN NOTES 


pinglley’s Herly Defance Asparacus.—There are those 
who deny that there arc any varieties in Agsparacus, and found this 
opinion upon the fact that Asparagus has its sexes seperate in dif- 
ferent plants, Wedo not see why this shoull hold in Asparagus 
and not in Hops and Persimmons, the two cases that now occur to 
us of dicecious plants well known as having varieties in cultivation. 
That there are varieties of Asparacns sufficiently unlike to make 
some more desirable for cultivation than others we are aa well con- 
yinced as that there is a dillerence in Cahbages, though the dif- 
ference is not so striking. The young, year-old plants of Smalley’s 
Defiance, or of Colossal, are very diferent from the common, and we 
have a kind im the garden fer which we have no name, that is 
entirely distinct at ali stages from cither, We liave been familiar 
with Smalley’s varicty for two years, and feel sure, flat in earliness 
and in ex¢ellenee of flavour, as well as in the proportion of each 
shoot that is tender and catable, this variety is sutticiently distinct 
to make if destrable for hoth the home carden aud for market, We 
have not mentioned size, as this, more thang any other character, may 
be produced by high culture, but in this it will compare favourably 
with any other vanety. 


The “Welcome” Grape.—NMr. Ricketts, of Newburgh, 
N. ¥., whose marked success in producing new varieties of hardy 
Grapes we have frequently referred to, hus experimented with exotic 
Grapes with no less gratifying results. We recently saw and tasted 
the Grape to which he has given the expressive name, “‘ Welcome” ! 
as that must nave been his thought when he first tasted its fruit. 
Tt is a cross between one of the Hamburghe with one of the Muscats, 
we hare forgotten preciscly which, ‘The resnlt is ‘the hest exotie 
Grape we bave evertasted, The late Mr. A, J. Downing described 
one of ow native Grapes, the ‘‘ Elsingburgh,” we think, as ‘* Httle 
bags of wine,” and we know of no better description for the ** Wel- 
come ” than to say that its berries are “large bags of wine.” They 
are about the usual size and colour of the Black Hamburch, but 
there all likeness encls. The berries are without pulp or flesh, but 
nieli away in a rich juice, with a refreshing quality, as delichtful as 
itisrare. This Grape must be ‘‘ Welcome ” to every Grapery, and 
take the highest rank among exotic Grapes at home aud abroad. 


The Large Cone Flower.—We have for some years had in 
the garden a southern and southwestern species, Rudbeckia maxima, 
or “* Large Cone-flower,” which is so much unlike the other species 
that we call attention to it aa desiralde where there 1s room for such 
subjects. This species, extending from Arkansas, its northern limit, 
through Louisiana to Texas, and being a peculiarly southern species, 
we ate rather surpriced to find it hardy; sa it has stood the past 
three winters withont protection, we may regard it as hardy for the 
climate of New York City. The aspect of the plant is quite dif. 
ferent from that of any of the more familiar species ; while its speci- 
fic naine, maxima, indicates that it is laree ;1tis without the coarse. 
ness that belongs to the others, The stem, which, according to Nut- 
tal, its discoverer, reaclits 9 f4., is with us about 6 ft. Ingh, and 
simple or sparlagly branched above. The leaves are generally ovate 
the lower on long petioles, the apper sessile anc more or less clasp- 
ing the stem; all have that peenlar green colour known ag glaucous, 
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or sea-green, of which we have a good example in the Cabbage-leaf, 
and which gives to this plant one of ite most striking characters. 
The flower-heads are either solitary, at the end of the stem, or the 
stem branches above ancl has the heads of flowers on naked stalks 
15 in, ov 20 in. long. The flower-heads are striking, on account of 
the peculiar shape of the brownish disk, a3 the central portion of 
the Hawai head is called. In most of the Composite famuly the cen- 
tral portion is flat or convex, as we see in the common Sunflower, 
while here it becomes comteal and extends upwards to the height of 
lin, or 2in., projecting above the few long yellow rays which soon 
become drooping. Now thatthe plant has proved to be hardy, its 
tall stature, its neat glaneons follage, joined to the peculiar 
appearance of tts flower-heads, will make it desirable in gardens, 
either in isolated clumps or at the rear of other plants. 


Fruit-Preserving Powders, —W hen fruit preserving powders 
were first introduced several years ago, we examined into the matter 
carefully, We are assured that the composition is not essentialiy 
diferent from what it was then, and what was said concerning them 
ai that time is equally true now. The composition of these 
powders was stven to us in confidence, and we are not at liberty 
to stute 1. It is a natural product found in several parta of the 
world, and though 16 possesses preserving qualities in a much mora 
striking degree than common galt, this, aulike that, with very httle 
taste, and so far as medical authorities have discovered, it is not 
lnown to exert any manifest effect upon the animal system in large 
doses, while in the small quantity need in preserving fruits, &c., it 
iz, 80 far ae known, practically mert, We have tasted fruits and 
cider treated with these powders—and have found them well pve- 
server] and without unpleasant taste, 


Broad-leayved WUniola (Unicla latifolia}.—This ia found from 
Pennsylvania and Tlinois, southward. It grows 2 ft, or 3 it. hich, 
and has a large, loose panicle, bearing large flattened spikelets, and, 
when full grown, 1 in. or more lone. This Grass seems to be but 
little Lnown abroad, at least we do not find if mentioned in the 
recent works on perennial planta. A clump of this Grass in rieh 
earden soil gathers etrength from year to year, and when well estab- 
Nshed is a beautiful object. The loose, drooping panicles have a 
wonderfully graceful expression when living, and this is not lost 
when added toa winter bouquet.—Americun A gricuitirist. 


Common Virgin’s Bower.--This lovely Clematis, now in 
all its clory, draping trees, and spreading over bushes, banks, and 
rocks, is @ common wild plant, to be sure, but there are few more 
comely garden ones, It grows readsiy from transplanted roots, 
layers, and seeds, and for festoontng old stamps, fences, and trellises 
it ig admirably adapted. The nakedness of some of our country 
homes ig hardly in conformity with this progressive age, and this 
is the more to be regretted when we know our woods and way- 
sides teem with planta az fifly suited to adorn a palace garden as 
fo enrich a farmer's yard. The Climbing Hempweed, Ground-Nut, 
Trumpet-Creeper, Climbing Famitory, and Wild Balsam-Apple are 
good examples of common wild but oruamental climbers, 


A Butterfly Flower Bed.—Near the rockery in Forest Hill 
Cemetery 1s a carpet flower bed, the groundwork being mostly com- 
posed of Mexican Cotyledona, and on which, in embroidery fashion, 
3 defined a large and beautiful butterfly, the horns, eyes, long body, 
and expanded spotted wings all being handsomely and fealty 
delineated with such plants as Alternanthcras, Cotyledona, House- 
leeks, Cacti, and the like, : 


Night-blooming Plants.—We all know about the Night- 
bicoming Cereuses, the fragrant Evening Jessamines, and the showy 
Evening Primreses ; but_tt is not generally known that the long- 
flowered Tobacco Plant (Nicotiana noctifioral, and others of its class 


are among the brightest and most profuse of evening flowers, Their 
colour is white, 


Japanese Ivy on Tomb-stones,—Ampelopsis tricuspi- 
data is being extensively planted hereabont, and although it is one 
of the best and most appropriate climbers for covermg buildings, 
fences, old stumps, or anything it can cling to, there is certainly 
a limit to ita use. It ts not without a feeling of deep repret I see 
it extensively used in our cemeteries to cover hend-stones and 
monuments. The ‘Ivy is planted at the back of the head-stones 
and encouraged to cover them ali but the lettering in front, and 
even costly and elaborately-carved monuments are being ruthlessly 
buried in the same fashion, 


The Ghinese Yam,—Droscores Ratatas, the Chinese Yam or 
Cinnamon Vine, a8 itis often called, is one of the best climbers I 
have tried for high and dry exposures. The Yams bury them- 
selves go deeply in the earth ag In a Measure to escape the evil of 
drought. Atany rate, we are growing it this year in one of the 
(iriest spots of the garden, at the base of a wall, and where all other 
climbers, except Hops, Mignorette, Vine, and Rumex sagittefolins 


have alnost refused to grow, and in point of thriftiness the Yam 
surpasses all others but the Hop, which, though taller, is spoiled 
by insect pesta—the Yams are not.— Aural Mew Farker. 


Weeping Privet,—The Weeping Privet (Ligustrim vulgare 
pendulum) has not received due credit. It is unquestionably a fe 
tree, I confess, however, that it did not impress me favourably for 
a year or two, asl knew it m the form of one specimen, Tita long 
po branches and narrow leaves grew in very unkempé fashion, 

n other words, its habit was irregular, and not at all pleasing. Yet 
praibig makes if an entirely different tree. Symmetrical after. 
praning as well as pendent, it becomes one of our best weeping decidu- 
oug trees. But with nearly all trees and shrnbs beauty of form 
and even colour depend greatly on intelligent pruning. Let me 
ret er with due admiration to the fresh vigorous foliage of the 
Weeping Privet, which, like most of its relatives, it retains in 
full health until late in autumn. 


The Moonseed.—Yew realise the sttractions of the Moon- 
seat (Menispermum canuadense}, but why I cannot say. It is 
hardy and should be well known, for it ts an old plant of excel- 
lent qualities, The way in which the vigorons, broad, heart- 
shaped ieares fold closely over each other Is very curious as well 
as ornamental, Jt is, moreover, a very strong grower, easily pro- 
pagated, and therefore eheap. It is, however, only another 
instance of a good old plant apparently doomed to neglect. 


The Cut-leaved Sumach,—The changing colours of autumn 
again remind us of the peculiar attractions of the Cut-leaved Sumach 
(thus glabra laciniata), Many roadsides glow at tlis season with 
the common Sumach, but the same deep colour on the Cut-leaved 
variety is combined with the most delicate and lace-like divisions of . 
the leaf. The very irregularity of the Sumach has such apecial 
charms that pruning fails fo unprove even the Cut-leaved variety, 
unless it be to curtail the dimensions of some overgrown specimen, 
Ail the Sumachs-—h. clabra laciniata, as well as the beautiful new 
Chinese KR, Osbecki—belong on the ontskirts or points of large shrub 
groups, where their peenliar form and colouring may be fully evi- 
dent. Colour and irregular form alike make them prominent in 
auch positions. If it is desirable to form them into masses—and 
if is often very desirable—they should be planted entircly by them- 
selves on some hillside or slope. The way they are gathered 
together im their favourite haunts suggests the proper marner of 
arranging them. Itis a mistake, however, to think that any soil 
Wil suit the different varieties of Sumach, simply boeause when wild 
they crow frecly and abundantly, They like good loamy soil, and 
eertainiy, In all ways, deserve to have their likings considered, 


a as lawn plants in the autumn of the year few shrubs excel 
them. 


Euonymus alatus.—This Japanese shrob has received its 
name alatus {or winger) from the peculiar ridges or wings that extend 
down the sides of the stem. These wings are sometimes enlarged to 
a striking degree, and are quite visible at some distance. The leaves 
resemble those of Huropean Enonymuses, aad also {more or less like: 
European varieties) their autumnal colours are resplendent with red, 
deep orange, and yellow. Clusters of fruit, usually of marked 
character on the difterent Euomymuses, are small and almost insigni- 
ficant on the alatus. A very distinctive peculiarity of this Euony- 
mus may be noticed in the curve of its branches, They bend out- 
Wari in a very decided and graceful manner, This habit ts so dis- 
tinet thatit is the frst peculiarity noticed in this plant. LEuonymus 
wdatug is anew variety, at least to the public. Lavalléc describes it 
in the catalogue of his arboretum, and aseribes its carly botanical 
description to Thunberg. Indeed, he civea IE. Thunbergi as one of its 
synonyms. The Huonymus family is so attractive m all its forms 
that another distinct species or variety possesses a peculiar value. 
We are sure if lawn planters would masa all the varieties together 
ina single proup on the lawn, their effect upon every one would be 
slike novel and charming.—Counhry Gentleman, 








CORAL SEASHORE VEGETATION. 


ONLY a few in cold climates have any idea of the great beauty of a 
coral reef as seen in tropical seas from a boat on a tine day, when the 
seals calm. Tlie <litferent cbjects seen through the clear water are 
sO Dumerous and varied, their forms so beatiful and wonderful, and 
their colours so bright and pleasing, that it is impessible to portray 
them in a manner which would convey a just idea of their grandeur 
aud ioveliness, Even the accompanying illustration—good though 
it be—falls nnimeasurably short of the reality, But it is not the sea 
to which I am desirous of calling attention ; if is the land forming 
these far-away shores and the plants growing thereon. How delight- 
ful is a walk on these shores, over the white sand, shaded from the 
fiercely hot tropical sun by such trees as Barringtonia speciosa, Her- 
nandia péltata, Calophyllum Incphyilom, Pongamia glabra, Cordia 
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subcordata, Ochrosia parviflora, Terminalia Catappa, Pandanus odora- 
iasimus, Cocoa-nut Palma, &c., and such shrubs as Scaevola Keenigt, 
Tournefortia argentea, Cerbera Odollum, &c., creepera and climbers 
innumerabie, all growing higeledy-piggledy, the one on the top of the 
other, On the swampy parts of these shores grows the curions Man- 
grove, sending ont uumerous adventitions roots from its branches, 
and gradually advancing on the aea, on stilts as it were, and, by en- 
fang mud, &c,, among its roots, reclaiming land from the stormy 
waters. The seeds of the Mangrove do not le down when on 4 
voyage, they swim upright, and ec, when they touch the shore, they 
are In the beat position to fake advantage of this circumstance, and 
if the shore be ea yourable (ie, ott and muddy) there they remain, 
Each inflowing and outgoing wave shakes the seeds to and fro, and 
the more they are shaken the cleoper and firmer do they sink into 
the mud, untal only about 3 in. of them remain above if, Then the 
Water does not digturh them, and they ent rects and grow. These 
Salt-water marahes are the abode of the Aecrostichim aureuin, of the 
acarlet-flowering Lummitzera coccinea, the ‘* Looking-glass Tree” 
(Heritiera littoralis), whose geela are shaped like the hottom of a 
boat, including the keel, Several species of Mucuna, Derris, and 
other climbers, grow on the borders oi these swamps. They seramble 
over the tops of the Mangrove, binding the branches together in a 
tangled mass. 

But to return tothe coralline beach. The Calophyliam Inophylum 
{Tacamahaca—Takamaka) is 
not a lofty-growing tree, but 
it has a wicde-spreading head 
of dark, bright green leaves, 
which glitter in the sunshine, 
its limbs sre large, and its 
foliage gives shade to num- 
hers of epiphytes which 
grow on the tree, Among 
them may be seen several 
kinds of gay flowering Or- 
chids (Dendrohinma  &e.,} 
growing within reach of the 
galf spray; also such Ferng 
as Neottopteris Nidus, with 
fronds as large as the leaves 
of a Banana, various Asple- 
tinms and Davallias, having 
finely and delicately-clivided 
fronds. Lyeopodinma, such 
ag L. Phlegmaria, equarro- 
sum, yerticillatnm, &¢., hang 
tassel-lke from every branch, 
and creeping Polypods and 
climbng Ares cover the 
trunk. The flowers of the 
Takamaka, which are as 
White as snow, are produced 
in great profusion, and con- 
trast finely with the dark 

reen leaves. Those of the 

arringtonia are about 3 in, 
or din. in diameter, and have 
larze rose-coloured petals 
and stamens ; this tree is well Enown as a fine-foliaged plant in hot- 
houses, where it seldom flawers, Its four-angled seeds are used as floats 
for fishing nets, and, from. their resembling the square caps worn by 
priests, they are called Bonnet cerrd or Bonnet de Prétreby the French. 
Guettarda speciosa bears white flowers whose fragrance perfumes the 
air, With the seeds of the Cordis snbeordata, a handsome tree 
which grows to the size of a Plane, the natives of the islands in the 
Coral Seas make necklaces, They use its bright yellow flowers 
striung—/aute de mieum—on a piece of tough climber for wreaths, 
ce. For the same purpose they use the gay flowers—especially sweet- 
sinelling ones—of many other plants, and make crowns and coronets 
with fronds of Ferns, particularly these of Lygodiums and Lycopods. 
The leaves of the Terminaha change from green toa reddish colour 
before they fall, and add a variety of tints to the scenery. The 
flowers of the Pongamia are blue, those of the Ochrosia white, with a 
red spot atthe mouth of the corolla tube, Hernandia isa well-known 
hothouse ae the flowers of which are seldom seen in this cold 
country ; but, as their beauty is not great, there is not much on that 
aceount to regret, But without them there would be uo fruit, and 
the fruit of the Hernandia is in some respects a curiosity. After 
flowering, the involucel swells to the size of a tarkey’s egg, leaving 
an aperture 4in. wide at its apex. The seed hangs inside the 
bladder-looking involucel like the clapper of a bell, The deeply- 
lobed learres of the Bread-fruit tree, and those of the Cocoanut Palm 
and Pandanus give change of ontline. 





Coral Hotiomed Lagoon. of 


The home of the Cocoa-nut tree is the coral islands of the Pacrfiec 
Ocean, but no one knows the island from whieh it emigrated. It 
has now made itself a home on the shores of all tropical countries, 
but it does not thrive well beyond 18° or 19° of latitude north or 
south of the Bquater. From Pointe de Galle to Colombo, in Ceylon, 
the road for seventy-two miles is through an enormous grove of 
Cocoa-ndt auc Breacd-frujt trees, There, as in many other places, 
itis all and all to the inhabitants. In favourite abodes if often 
grows to a height of $0 ft., and probably reaches a hundred years of 
age, hearing large crops of outa annually for about eighty-five or 
ninety years, averaging one hundred nutes per tree per annum 
during that long time. Cocoa-nut milk—the watery fluid contained 
in the green nut—is an excellent cooling and refreshing drink ; in 
cool mornings it sparkles and fizzes not unlike soda water. 

Towerlng above the Cocoa-nut trees, or mingling with their 
leaves, are the boughs of the Terminalia Catappa, the country 
Almond of India, so called from the resemblance which the taate of 
its seeds have to that of the last-mentioned fruit. The natives Like 
this Almond tree, and plant it near their dwellings; ita foliage 
affords them shade from the noon-day sun, and ita nuts fodd. From 
the kernels of these they also make bread. High above all the 
other trees that grow on the shores of these islanda, which may he 
sald to own their existence above mother ocean to the work of count- 
fess insects, the Casuarina equisctifolia, ‘‘ Filao” or ‘* Vilac,” raises 
Ws spire-shaped head to the 
height of one hundred and 
eighty fect from the ground, 
Tts leavea and branches moan 
when moved by the breeze aa 
if weary of existence : truly 
their sound is weird and 
dreary. But here is Ipomea 
pes-capree creeping over the 
coral sand, which if covers 
With a& green carpet; its 
flowers are large, bright 
purple coloured, and truly 
handsome. Itis seldom seen 
in hothouses, even i hbota- 
mical collections of plants. It 
thrives best in soil in which 
there is a good deal of lime 
or saline awmatter, With 
plenty of moisture within 
reach of its roots, it would 
grow admirably among lime 
rubbish pure and simple, 
finely sifted, or a lalf-and- 
half mixture of lime rubbish 
auicl leaf-mould would sit it 
perfectly. J. FL. 


The Phyloxzera.—The 
report of Mr. Viee-Censul 
Hayes Sadler on the trade 
Ta Tochelle contains 

soIne Interesting facts. The 
French districts attacked by the Phylloxnera may be divided 
into two great blocks, the one embracing the valley of the Rhone, 
the neighbouring departments, and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
where the PhyHoxera first appeared ; the other, in the west, inclu- 
ding the departments, or portions of the departments, of Charente, 
Charente Inférieure, Girende, Lot et Garonne, Lot, Corréze, 
Dordogne, Deux Savres, and Vienne. Tt is worthy of remark that 
those arrondissements are most completely devastated where the 
mtroduction of foreign Vines or those from other infected places was 
permitted, The brandy distriets of Saintes and St. Jean d'Angely, 
and, indeed, the whole brandy district of the Charente, as well as 
the departments of Var, Gard, and Bouches du Rhédne, are scarcely 
able to furnish sufficient brandy forlocal consumption; and, as no fresh 
plantations of Vines are being made, the whole character of the country 
will shortly be changed. The Phylloxera is not the only sconrge 
that has been playing havoc with the Vines, for the pyvale (Pyralis 
vitana}, a most destructive caterpillar, has been doing great damage 
to the buds and young leaves, and is increasing greatly, The 
gribouri, or eserivain (Eumolpus yitis), a beetle with reddish brown 
wings, has also been killing the roots in some departments. 

Mice ». Grapes.—All who crow Grapes under glass may not 
know that if mice get access to the house they attack aud destroy 
the finest fruit, saw the havoc that was being wrought amous 
the Inmehes, but as I had taken the preeaution to have the venti. 
latora left a little open at night to prevent mildew, I placed the mis 
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chief done to the account of the pies and finches, for of these 
we have any number about the place. However, the other day I 
discovered my error. The Vinery, haying frames and lights in front 
to cover the roots, the mice had burrowed down, got into them, ancl 
therein made a home. The aperture in the brickwork for the admission 
ef the stems into the house served as doorways for them, and to my 
mortification pretty zood use they have made of them,—M. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Greeau Fly on Chrysanthemums.—t have some very flue Chrysanthe- 
mums whieh are coming into flower; they are very unich covered with green 
tiy, Would smoking them with Tobeces do them any harm? or do you know 
what is the best thing to kill the fly?—S7nsoripnie. (Smoking with Tobacco will 
idll tha areen fy and not injure the Chrysanthemums.) 


Bouquet Dahlias.—Kindly furnish me with the names of the best twelve 
of these, YORKSHIRE, [The following may possibly answer your purpose, ViZ., 
Amurette, pale yellow; Clemetine, delicate pink ; Dr. Webb, rich scarlet; Flom- 
Hea, bright crimson; Little Beanty, pure white; Little Dear, blush, tipped 
rose: Little Lydia, golden yellow; Little Nigzer or Raphael, dark crimson ; 
Lithle Snowball, pure white; Little Willie, Mesh; Peasant Girl, white, with a 
eqymine conte: Sacraments, Fellow, tipped with scarlet. Naw is the best time 
to wet them, as you make sure of obtaining soul roots. Yn spring cuttings 
reeently struck are often substitutcd.—J, OD. 


Rhododendrons.—What ara the best hardy Rhedodendrons for planting in 
clumps? This oo Oe Wold} ia a vety exposed situation, se the varieties 
shudld be quite hardy.—T, W. 8. [The following are thoroughly good and per- 
fectiy hardy, viz., Blaudyanum, searlet, Hate Waterer, rose, ohn Waterer, 
seartet: Lady Catheart, rose; BW. Currie and the Warvior, scarlet ; Hveres- 
tianaum, lilac; Gloriasum, the Quecn, Madame Coralbo, av Perapicum, white ; 
Wera, purple: Mrs. John Waterer and Lord Palmerston, rose; Robart Waterer, 
senlef: Mrs. Join Fenn and James Mason, rose; John Walter and Helen 
‘“Waterer, scarlet; Duchess of Edinburgh, rose, Joseph Whitworth, dark purple ; 
Crown Prince, rose; Alexander Adie, searlet; Allon, Triumphans, white.— 
J, WATERER, Snshot, 


3r Cracking.— My Grapes, I see, are besinuing to crack. How can i 
nieve ancl 4 shag? Bers (Where cracking takes place in a well-ventilated 
Fiousc, the cause is, in all probability, a wet border. Some kinds, auch as 
Yiaresfich) Court, are more liable to crack than ethers, and require careful 
manarement when ripening. Where cracking is apprehended cover the border 
outside with a waterproof covering to throw off heavy vaius. I? this does not 
have the desire effect, eat a notch in the branches carrying the bunches, just 
helaw the buneh, nearly half through the branch. In all cases where the Grapes 
are ripening the ventilation shank be ample bosh night an day, aud thase 
kinds of Grapes liable to crack showld have thair reots confined fa insite bor- 
ilorz.—L.] 

Converting Bones into Manure.—lIs there any way by which I can 
reduce bones to a powder so aa to render them available for manure?—G, 
[Place the bones in an eartherm vessel, and to every powid of bones add 4 1b. 
af sulphuric acid, and the same quantity of water. Stir the mixture occasionally 
fox three ov four days. What results may be used m4 liguiitl form or mixed with 
dry peat, charcoal dust, or some other alscrhent, and used ina powdered condi 
tion, Theselphuric acid must be used with great care, as it destroys almost 
everything it touches, except glass or earthen ware.—H.] 


Passion-fower.-—/. C. d. W.—Your flowerless Passiou-flower fs toa well 
fel. Keep ita roots out of the manure heap into which you state they have found 
their way, and it will probably produce blossoms. 


iseaced Potatoaes.-—-G@.—lo one can tell much about a Potato in the con- 
attion sent. Jtlooks ag it it had suifercd from a bad attach of Peronospora , but 
when the tuber is ruimed like the specimen in question, the fungus has rensrally 
vaiished for geod. The fungus with tts resting spores is never found iu a dried- 
ub tuber, but always 1m the very soft, juicy, and Se-LrAnspwelt specimens.— 
WW ot, 
Camellias. 7, W.-—-They seem to be in good health; the variegation will 
tho no jaar. 


Tropmoclhiums.—¢. 7. D., Copenhagen. —Any of the leading Seotch or English 
nurserymien ought to be able to supply them. 


Names of (Planta —. S&S. 2.—1, Adiantum trapesiforme; 2, Agspidium 
raryotideam, &, .£,—1, Aster Novie-Anglie: ; 2, A. versicolor, $, A. levis; 4, A. 
longilelits ; 6, Ginothera riparia. W.—RNering sarmlensis. Suerey,—We cannot 
name frou leaves ouly, 4G %. S.--1, Pyrethrim wlizingsum ; a, Ritilbeckia hirta. 
FPuguirer, Apparently a species of Allamanda, Dut too much withered for recpg- 
nition, G. O.—i, Fluns repens; 2, Croton pickain: 3, ©. Wiesmanni; 4, A 
species of Gneidium, but it is difficult ta say which from the material sent. 
Subserifer—Next week. 2H, IF.—1, Lastandra Macrantha ; 2, Croton diseolar 5 
#, G.anedbectoliuum, 4, 0. variequtuni; 6, CO. angustiioliain ; 6, apparently C. irrezn- 
Jiure. G.—i, Aster versicolor ;2, A. Nova-Anslia yar, pubchelns. Aay.—1, 2, & 3, 
Crested Terms of Aspléeniurnn Filix-foomimna ; 4, Aspleniam ballnifernnm ; 3, Asplund 
fulcatim oh of. C.—4, Lolielin Brine var: 2, Campanula rutumilifolia, prolly, 
ng cannet be ecriain without lawer leaves. 2. 1. 2.—Ovlantawlossam erispum 
(Alexandrie}, Wot rare. 


Names of Fruits.—& A.—Pears—i, Lonise Bonne: #, Gunsel’s Germimot ; 
3. Mavie Lanigse: 4, Bsurra VAremberg, Af. 2.—l, Dnchesse Uinrouléme; 4%, 
Nit fa a cotulitien te nae; 3, Beni OV Aiwanlis. J. 8.-—-Apples—l1, Nelsou's 
Codtin > 2, Hawthormlen; 3, Peaszoot’s Nonesuch; ¢, Winter Pesosio. Others 
next week. 








THE GARDENING SEASON OF 1879. 


Tie whole of the horticultural press for the last six months has been 
keeping up one continual grumble, but for my own part i only see 
much te be thankful for, To notice the whole of the inmates of 
a fruit and vegetable garden woukl only be wasting time and 
space; but I may make a brief reference to the salient points. 
Vaking what I may justly call the most useful of all fruits, viz., 
Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, and Strawberries, [ muat say 


that I never saw more abundant crops. The only fault, if faults 
there were, was that they were all one month later in ripening than 
usual; but the quality of all was good. Let us next take Plums 
ef ali kinds, including Damsons. Of these I never gaw better 
crops; We are just now supplying Victorias from a west wall for 
dessert, late Gages and Damsons ior cooking purposes, and at 
this late period (Oct, 15) they are most acceptable and nseful, 
Gi Pears, we are nowusing Williaans’ Bon Chrétien of cood quality, 
but they lack the usual size; still little {fishes are better than none, 
Passe Colinar, Ne Plus Meuris, Marie Lowse, Thompson’s, and that 
grand late Pear, Bergamotte d’lHsperen, ave all well crepped with. 
coou-sized frit, which I feel coufident will do ws good service in due 
time, Of Peaches, [am still gathering Princess of Walesand Galande, 
only finishing the Royal George saction a week back ; while of Nec- 
tarines, both Pine-apple and Elruge are a good size and well coloured, 
and taking inte consideration not the badness but the lateness of the 
season, ot fairly good quality. Of Apples I have nine varieties 
which always crop well; only afew days back I gathered 5 bushels 
of Cockle Pippin off one tree, and a ke quantity off another of what 
is locally called Cat’s-head, Lore Suffield, King of the Pippins, Clay- 
gate Pearmain, Linden Pippin, Duteh Mignonne, Hawthornden, and 
Lady Lennox have all done well durmmg the twelve years I. 
have had charge of them; and to these [ may add Peasgood's 
Nonesuch, the first year of its bearing here promising well, 
I may mention that Apples lave not so bright an appearance 
as usual, nor are they so iAtEe, but still I see little ground for the 
erunbling to which we have been lately treated. Taking vegetables 
generally, and the king of them-——viz., Potatoes--particularly, L have 
the same tale to tell. Our carly crop (Al yatt’s) never was better ;. 
thatis the chief kind which we grow m the garden proper. Our 
fielé crop consists of only four varieties, viz., Regents, Paterson’s 
Victoria, Compton’s Surprise, aod Paterson’s Champion. The ave- 
rage of the former is 36 bushels good and 6 ciseased, while of the 
two latter, which, I am happy to say, are keeping well, there is not 
one in fifty diseased. Taking vegetables generally, T may safely 
assert that ail bave done fairly well. RR, GILBERT, 


OBITUARY. 


Ma. Grorce Gorpoy, author of the *‘ Pinetim,” and one of the best 
known of the now old school of Lendon horticulturists died on the 
llth mst. He was one of the last of the *‘ Chiswick School,” and 
his mind was amine of information on trees and shrubs as well as 
his special subject—Conifers. He was at one time a frequent con- 
tributor to Tae Garnpex, His book on Contfers is considered the 
most useful one on the subject in this country, and it saw two 
editions, both published by Mr. H.G. Bohn. We believesome of his 
large collections of specimens went to the Kew herbarium end some 
to America, He was for many years superintendent of the arbore- 


‘ $um sage in the Royal Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick, 
a 


where had for companions in. the other departments Munro, 
Thompson, and Fortune, the last now the only survivor. He was an - 
Associate of the Linnean Society. 


Neture announces the death of the well-known botanist, Mr. 
John Miers, F.B.S., 7.L.8., which oceurred on the 17thinst. Mr. 
Miera waa born in Londen on August 25, 1789, of Yorkshire parents. 
After leaving achool he devoted his time to the study of mineralogy 
and chemistry, butit was only subsequently, during his long resi- 
dence in South Ameriea, that he acquircd hia faste for botanical 
knowledee, and by making dissections and drawings of plants he 
became a botanist, In 1825 he paid ashort visit to Hogland, and 
then published hie Travels in Chih and ia Plata.” He contri- 
buted many papers of interest to the Lanuean Society, and published 
the * Tllustrations ° and ‘ Contributions ” to South American botany. 
Flis zeal and energy in his pursuits were most untiring, and he ae 
desisted from his labours when forced by failing health in July last, 
since which time he gradually became weaker, till death ended his 
lifé on the 17th inst., in the ninety-first year of his age, It is 
widerstood that Mr, Miers has left his botanical collections to the 
British Museum. 


Wa have received notices of the death of two of the founders of 
the Pomologieal Congress of France, viz, M. Baltet pére, eighty 
years of acc, founder of the musertes of Croucels at Troyes, now 
conducted by his sons Charles and Ernest; and M. Willermory, 
founder of the Horticultural School at Helly, near Lyons, now the 
Agricultural Institution of the Department of the Rhone, aged 
seventy-six. 

Tiru death is also announced of Dr. Eduard Fengl, of Vienna, 

rofesaor of botany, and director of the Imperial Botanical Cabinet, 

tr. Fenzl was a member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, and 
wice president of the Vienna Horticultural Society. He died on 
eptember 29 last at the age of seventy-two years. 
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“This ig an art 
Which dees mend Nature: change it rather: but 
THE ART [ISELF Is NATURE.” —Shakespecre. 


NOTES OF THE WEEE. 


Odontoglossum Londesboroughianum pardinum, — 
We have received from Messrs, Backhouse & Son, York, an example 
of this splendid variety, It ia decidedly superior to any of the forms 
we have yet seen, as the flowers are not only larger—being upwards 
of 2 in. across—but the calours are more distinctly defined and 
brighter. The principal point of cistmetion, however, is the beau- 
tifal clear yellow lip, which ia 1} in, broad, and copiously speckled 
all over the surface with reddish brown spots. Accompanying this 
were specimens of the lovely Lelia albida beila, with an amethyst 
tinted lip, and blush tinted sepals; the atro-rubens variety of L, 
autumualia, a gorgeous form, with large flowers of a rich oh purple 
shaded crimson, and witn the lip pure white in the upper hali. Also 
flowers of Cattleya maxima, Oucidium tigrinum, the charming Little 
Barkeria Lindleyana, Maule’s Cypripedium, and an unusually fine 
form of Odonioglossum maculatum, with the colour very distinct 
and bright. 


The Rattlesnake Plantain.—Goodyera pubescens, which 
beara the above English name in America, where it is wild in the 
woods of the Eastern States, is a beautiful little Orchid with 
leaves close to the ground, delicately veined with silver; 15 18, 
in fact, a hardy variegated Orchid, particularly distinct and 
plessing, although its flowers are not showy. It has jong been 
grown here and there m botante and other choice collections, but 
never so successfully as it is now growing in Mr. G. F, Wiison’s 
‘wild garden in Surrey, He planted it in a rich wood, exactly in 
the position in which it grows in its native home, and the plants 
look quite as well as we have ever seen them in America, 


Anprecum Chailluanum.—This extremely rare Orchid 
may now be aaen in flowerin the Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea. in 
habit of growth it is similar to most of the other cultivated species. 
The fowers are produced on axillary racemes, and are much im the 
-way of those of A. aesquipedale, though, of course, considerably 
stoaller, They have the same waxy whiteness, and a spur upwards 
of din. in length, Itseems to be quite devoid of sceni, rather a 
detracting point, ad most of the other kinds possess that quality m 
a remarkable degree. IJtis anative of equatorial West Africa, and 
‘Is named m compliment to Du Chaillu, the distinguished naturalist 

and African traveller, 


Tratalgar Square,—We learn that the planting of this 
‘square with trees is in contemplation, and that Mr. Anthony 
 Waterer, of the Knap Hill Nursery, Woking, has received instruc- 
tions fram the First Commissioner of Works to supply Plane trees 
for the purpose, The planting of afew trees in this locality has 
long been advocated in THE GaRnex. They are certainly much 
wanted in order to tone down, as-it were, the huge piles of bricks 
and mortar which surround it. 


Trichosma suavis.—f this rare and extremely pretty Orchid, 
which is nearly allied to the Erias, there isnow a fine show of bloom 
In one of Mr. Bull’s Orchid houses at Chelsea. There are upwards 
of fifty racemes of flowers, and the aromatic perfume emitted by 
them is delicious, which well justities the applicability of its spectfic 
name. The flowers resemble in form some of the smaller-flowered 
' Celogynes, and are white with a golden-crested hp, the wing-like 
sides of which are beantifully marked with heavy pencillinzgs of deep 
rect ona pale ground, The stems are short, and beara pair of smooth, 
shining leaves. Jn the game nursery there are many other highly 
interesting Orchids in full beauty, such as the pretty Oncidium orni- 
thorhynchum, of which there is a large number, representing a great 
variety of shades of tint from pure white te the deepest rose, The 
singular Dendrobium fimbrilabium, with its twisted flower segments, 
is stillin bloom, as are also the Long-epurred Dendrobe (BD. longicorun), 
a apecies with white flowers pencilled with orange streaks, the showy 
Oncidium Rogersi, and various others, 


The May-flower (Hpigsa repens) in an English 
Wood.—Mr. G. F. Wilson has this thriving perfectly in his wood, 
or wild garden. It is an esos ditfeult plant to manage in 
nurseries and cardens, where one rare . secs if in a good state, We 
have geen it in New Jersey running about under the Fir trees and 
shrubs, and carpeting the woods, and we always felt that it only 
required a similar situation in this country te thrive well. It will 


grow in any sandy wood where coarse or rank vegetation cannot 
exterminate it. This plant is called May-flower in New Engiand, 
and Ground Laurel or Creeping Arbutus in other parts of the Untted 
States, 


Cox's Orange Pippin from America.—There are some 
very fine fruits of this come from America, but when put to the eating 
test they are very disappointing, having lost their fine juice and 
become mealy and poor in favour. Why this Is so we cannot 
exactly say, but itis pretty clear that English Apples in America 
are not much better than American Apples in England, and that 
each country had better grow its own varieties. We have also 
tasted some Ribstons and Blenheim Oranges from America this year, 
which have the same fatling, having lost thetr delicacy of flavour andl 
hecome mealy. The great amount of sanhght and leat has probably 
carried them beyond the poiat at whieh they are best before they 
could be brought over, 


Andromeda arberea.—This ia called, and not tnaptly, the 
Lily of the Valley Tree. Jt ts certainly a beautiful tree, espectally 
when seco it large specimens as that in Mr. Anthony Waterer’s 
nursery at Knap Hill, where it has been for some considerable time 
an ohject of much beauty. The leaves arein size and shape like 
those of the Peach, lwt are white underneath, and have s pleasant 
acid taste, hence the origin of ita pepular name, the Sorrel Tree. 
The flowers are small, urn-shaped, of wax-like texture, and pure 
white, and are procuced jn profasion in terminal, forking, one-sided 
racemes, Gin. to Sin. long. Itisanativeof North America, where it 
grows plentifully in the valleys of the Alleghany Alountains, and 
often attains the height of 50 ft. 


Mediterranean Reed Grass {Arundo mauritanica},—In 
the Water Lily house at Kew this very ornamental Grass has for 
some time past ativacted much attention, on account of the srace- 
ful appearance of Its huge feathery plumes, which are Zit. in length 
and from § in. to 1Gin. in breadth, produced on stems nearly 12 ft. 
high, The handsome broad foliage, whichis overlaid witha glaucous 
hue much increases itebceauty. For growing ina warm greenhouse of 
sufficient aize to acdimit of its full development, and where also it can 
obtain abundant moisture at the roots, there are few subjects more 
desirable, Itis a singular fact that when planted in the open air in 
rather a dry soil, its leaves acquire an elegant variegation, but when 
placed again under liberal freatment the foliage reverts to its origina! 
character, Job's Tears (Coix Lachryma}, and the White Rosseau 
ee saccharoides} are also very efiective just now in the same 

couse. 


The Purple Swan Orchis (Cyenoches Ezertoniannm pur- 
pureum)}).—This is a remarkably singular Orchid, the flowers of which 
are very similar in form te that shown by Mr. Bull at the last meet- 
ing at South Kensington under the name of C, Waracewiezi. The 
colour of the flowers, however, 1s quite distinct, for, instead of being 
green, they are of a deep, velvety-maroon tint marbled with greenisls 
streaks, which, combined with the graceful appearance of the raeemes, 
renders if highly attractive and, from a horticultural standpoint, 
decidedly superior to the other kind. If large flowers are produced 
from the same bulb, ag in the other, C. Warscewiezt, and of the same 
deep colour, it will be a desirable acquisition, It isuowin perfection 
in My, Bull’s nursery. 


Pancratium rotatum.—tThisis one of the most beantiful 
of the hardier species. It has Aowers about 6 in. across, with narrow 
segments, and ashallow-fringed corona 2 in, in diameter, all of snowy 
whiteness, the only colour to mac their chaste beauty being their 
golden-tipped stamens. Their perfume is delicions—alniost as power- 
ful as that of some of the tropical kinds, such aa P, fraerans. In its. 
native habitat they have the peculiarity of only opening atuiht, or 
in clondy weather. it is found on the marshy banks of streams in 
Kenimcky, Virginia, au:l elsewhere in the more Southern States. We 
saw ita few days ago, beautifully in flower, in a cool house in Mr. 
Ware's nursery at Totteuham. 


Orchids in Flower at Chelsea.—lIt may be interesting to 
Orchid lovers to know that the following are now in perfection at 
Messrs. Veitch & Sons' nuracry, Of the splendid Cattleya exoniensis 
there is a grand example bearing many flowers, anda very fine form 
as regards well-defined richness of colour, The old C, Inbiata, of 
which the finest varieties appear to have become searee, is here 
represented by some Ane plants. A superb variety is bearing five 
flowers from one alieath, and of a size and depth of colour simply 
exquisite, Of Cypripediums there are the new C. Spicerianum, to 
which we alluded i short time since, C. Arthurianuin, a handsome 
hybrid between C. insigne and ©. Fairreananum, several forms of 
the pretty little C. Schiimu, and various others. Cattleya Philbrick- 
lana, & beautiful lybrid, dre result of a cross between C, Aclandi» 
and C, Harrisouis, 1s stillin flower, agis also the fine Dendrshium 
formosum and ita vanety giganteam, which for some time has \een 
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a great ornament, There are few prettier sights at the present 
time than the several kinds of the Indian Crocus or Pleionea, of 
which there ave several pans quite covered with flower, P, lagenaria 
aud ©F. maculata are two well-known Einds, but none the less 
beautiful are P. humilis, P. Wallichiana, and its variety preecox, Of 
the more curious than showy Orchids, there are none in flower ac 
remarkably singular as Stelia Brochmiilleri, a small crowing kind 
with the habit of a Masdevallia. The racemes of flowers are pro- 
duced From the sheathing leaf-stalks, and bear from twelveto sixteen 
tiny triangular-shaped flowera of a dull red hue, with the edges so 
Aeantifully fringed that they appear to be invested with wool. 


Liltes in Woods.—Mr. G. F. Wilson has made a very interest- 
ing experiment ona large scale in the growth of Lies in hia wild 
earden in Surrey. In shade and partial shade of Oak and other 
native trees they hava thriven well and flowered fveely during tha 
past season, when decay and disease were ao rife among these planta 
that many despaired of their eulfure. Mr. Wilson believes, from 
his experience, that for many kinds the shade and shelter of trees and 
shrubs are desirable, Itis also certain that in a wild state these 
Plants often grow in woody places.—Y¥, 


Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora.—Some of the finest 
examples of thia very handsome shrub with which we have yet met 
are in Mr. McIntosh’s garden at Duneevan, Weybridge. They are 
growing amongst Rhododendrona, the green fohage of which forms 
4a capital background for their huge clusters of white blosgoina. 
Associated with them are also golden-rayed Lihes (Lilium auratum}, 
which are well known to have here attained a size and luxnvianee 
unsurpassed in this country. It is thus evident thatthe Hydrangea 
delights ina deep peaty soil, though it grows well in loamy soil, and 
‘a finer object in the autumn in any place could not well be ima- 
gined. 


Ruta albifiora.—This very pretty Nepalese plant, which is 
also known as a species or Boonninghausenia, is one that 1s worthy of 
more attention as a decorative plant on account of rts elerant habit 
and long, loose clusters of tiny, white, bell-shaped flowers. ‘The 
foliage is somewhat similar to that of the common Rue, but it 1s more 
finely divided, more glaucous, and thinner in texture. Aa to Its 
hardiness there appears to be some doubt, but probably it would 
withstand our ordinary winters in the open air, We saw it a few 
days ago finely in flower in Mr. G, F. Wilson’s garden at Weybridge. 


Aphelandra cristata.—The Aphelandras areall useful plants, 
but none are more valuable than this old-fashioned species, a grand 
specimen of which is now finely in flower m My, Bull’s nursery, 
The brilliant scarlet flowera produced im such pe in dense, 
eract clusters rising boldly above the foliage, render it a most desir- 
able plant. Its protracted mode of flowering, too, is another and 
important recommendation, for it has been im full beauty for some 
considerable time, Like most of the other kinds it also flowers freely 
in a small state, if care is taken to select Howermg shoots for the 
uttings, 


Maule’s Japan Pear (Pyrns Maulei).—The handsome fruits 
of this shrub, of which a coloured figure was given in THE GARDEN 
{Vol. XTIL., p. 390), are nearly as ornamental in autumn as the showy- 
oranee-scarlet blossoms are in spring. In Mr, Stevens’ garden at Byfleet 
there are hedges of it, aud just now its fruitis very attractive. The 
present season, however, has not been favourable for its growth, and 
therefore itis not nearly so large or so highly coloured as when the 

seasons are long and sunny. In the same garden various kinds of 
Pyrus, Crategua, and Cotoneaster also present an ornamental appear- 
“ance, owing to the numerous clusters of red fruits which they are 
now bearing. ‘These and similar subjects are very desirable for asso- 
.diating with other kinds of shrubs, even for their autumn effect alone, 
and they are none the less prized for their beanty im spring. 


The Phylloxera In Australia.—This dreadful scourge 18 
not content with devastating the [Enropean Vineyards, but haa 
appeared in thoge of Victoria, in the distret of (reslong. The 
Bendigo Vignerons have sent a recommendation to the Gevernment 
that the Geelong Vineyards should be at once purchased by the State 
antl destroyed, and 10 this movement the New south ‘Vales aud 
South Australian Government have been asked to co-operate. The 
sum estimated for the purchase is about £30,000, 

inias aurantiaca.—This pretty neat-growing shrub is 
ore aecite on the shelyes im the Palm house at Kew. It 
has a compact, rouch branched habit, small deep creen plosay leaves, 
and clusters of bright orange-red, bell-shaped blossoms about 14 in. 
across. [bis a native of South America, hence it requires a stove 
temperature. * hasty: Bt 
j osed.— Mr. ean sends us flowers of hardy Primroses 
pee rich colours, to show not only the abundance of bloom 
that may now be found on many spring flowers, but also the rich 
beauty which these charming plauts possess, ani which seem ta 


grow more varied and attractive every year. Flowers of a new white 
ouble Daisy named Virginia also accompanied tha Primroses, This is 
flowering freely now, whilst not a bloam is to be seen on other kinds, 
The stalka are long and the blooms so pure that it probably would 
pay grown under glass for button-hole bouquets. 


A Wew Vioclet.—Mr. G, Lee has sent us from Clevedon 
flowers of a new Violet, bearing tne name of Argenteaflora. Its 
bicssoms are large, pale purple, but in winter nearly white and 
delicionsly fragrant. It is said to be very prolific, and almost a 
perpetual bloomer, 


Autumn Flowering of Darwin's Barberry.—The large 
masses of this beautiful shrob in Mr. Hancock’s garden at Oatlanda 
Park, Weybridge, are im fuil flower at the present time, thia being 
the second flowering this seudon; a point which much enhances the 
vaine of this fine hardy shrinb, The past summer hag apparently been 
favourable for its luxuriant growth, and, in most places, it has 
recovered from the effects of the last winter. 


Appointments.—The following botanical appointments have 
been recently made by the Colomtal Office :—H. Trimen, M.B., 
London, F.L.5., Senior Assistant in the Department of Botany, 
British Museum, te be Director of the Royal Botanic Garden, Ceylon, 
in the place of Dy. Thwaites, C.M.G., FLR.S., who retires on pension 
with the title of honorary Government Eotanist, Dr. Morris, 
B.A., Trinity College, Dublin, ¥.G.8., late Assistant Director of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, to be Director of the Botanical Department, 
Jamaica,——E. Marshall Ward, scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to be cmployed for two years as Cryptogamist in the imvesti- 
gation of the Coffee-leaf disease in Ceylon. He will be subordinated 
to the Divector of the Botanic Garden, and will have the use of the 
Assistant Director’s house. Mr, Morris and My. Ward were formerly 
students of the Science and Art Dapartment,—WNeture, 


New Garden at St. Petershurgh.—tThere are at present 
no gardens attached etther to the Emperor of Russia's Winter 
Palace or to the Aunitehkeff Palace of the Czarewiteh, and the 
Emperor, whose resular habits of walking in St. Petersburgh are well 
known, has hitherto been accustomed to take his daily constitutional 
in the summer garden on the Neva Quay or round about hig palace. 
it is said therefore that the Czarewttch 1a auxions fo provide a quiet 
retreat for the Emperor, where His Majesty may retire for relaxation 
from the cares of state instead of subjecting himself to all the 
inconveniences of public promenades. The ae proposed to be 
tnade by the Czarewitch will, therefore, no doubt be walled in and 
made strictly private as at Buckingham Palace, and the tall figure of 
the Emperor, no longer @ young man and careworn with the burden 
of State, will henceforth be less famaliar than hitherto among hissub- 
jects in the streets of St. Petersburgh, . 

Marsh Fever,—Prot. Klebs, of Prague, and Prof. Tommasr, 
of Rome, have been examiming during the past spring into the poi- 





_son which produces marsh fever. The former hes 1a a recent number 


of the Zetisehrift, given Tuli particulars of the experiments made and 
the results obtained, These investigators examined the lower strata 
of the atmosphere of the Agro Romano and its soil. In both they 
discovered a miscroscopic Tungus, consisting of movable shining 
apores of a long oval shape, about 9 micromillimétre in diameter, 
With these spores anitnals were artificially infected with intermittent 
fever of the true marsh type, and they showed precisely the same 
enlargement of the spleen as human beings who have caugitt the fever 
in the ordinary way. Mesars, ‘Tommasi and Klebs have given this 
fungus the name of Bacillus malariae, as it grows inta the shape 
of small reeds. 


Woolly Aphis.—When repotting Anriculas I have sometimes 
found thoge added from other collections badly infested close to the 
sides of the pots with this pest; but when I came to those which I 
had had potted with the following compost for two seasons, there 
was not the slightest sign of an aphis, Formerly charcoal pits were 
fixed hereabouts—say ten ortwelve years ago. I have obtained some 
of the refuse, which appears to be composed largely of charcoal and 
leaf-scil: also a little loam, After passing this through a fine riddle, 
it is used for the Auriculag without being further mixed, employing 
lumpy charcoal at the bottom instead ot crocks. The result in this 
case being very satisfactory, may not this burnt refnse be an anti- 
dote for the aphia? I rarely find a worm in such compost.— 
Joun Woon, Atrksted, } 

The Goat-moth is reported to be very destructive this year 
at Frodsham and thereabouts. The plantation from which Mr. 
Hibberd selected trees to illustrate his lecture on fruit enlture at 
the Society of Arta s few years since waa thinned to the extent of 
about twenty per ceni, by this plague, the young trees being bored 
aa by an auger, and death following soon after; therefore Frodsham 
has no monopoly of this plague.—Gardener’s Magazine, 
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ROSES. 


TEA ROSES FOR AUTUMN-FLOWERING., 


Wuen chilling antumnal rains and nipping frosts have dimmed or 
destroyed the beauty of tha flower garden, good flowers become 
pearce, and 4 serious deficiency in the supply is apt to occur. 
From this time forward, anything in the shape of a flower is wel- 
cone, and a single Rose-bud in the late autumn or early winter 
months is often of greater value to the grower than a whole bush- 
ful would be in the summer season. It is when choice flowers 
have become rare that a few good Tea Roses prove of immense 
service, and £ consider that every catablishment should make arrange- 
ments for extending the flowermg season beyond the period at 
which plants usually cease blooming in the open air. The fragrance 
of Tea Roses is so delicious, and the colours so chaste and delicate, 
as io render them suitable 
for the choicest of floral 
decorations. With a half- 
expanded Koze-bud, a few 
apraye of- Heath, Primula, 
and Maiden-hair Fern, a 
bouquet may be made ca- 
pable of pleasmg the most 
refined taste, 

The plants intended for 
late blooming are best grown 
in the open air, plungmyg 
the pois wp to their rims, 
and either top-dressing with 
retten manure or adminis- 
tering copious supplies of 
Inanure-water m hot wea- 
ther, The object of the 
grower should be to en- 
courage a free, hearty, 
luxuriant growth curing the 
simmer and early autumn 
months, thereby inducing 
the formation of healthy 
bushy heads of foliage, 
which by the middle of 
October will be studded 
with buds in various stages 
of development, By this 
time the plants should be 
placed under glass, leaving 
on full air night and day, 
merely closing up in frosty 
weather—treating them, In 
fact, like Chrysanthemums. 
A few plants thus grown 
will furnish blooms up ta 
the middle of December, 
when they may be taken 
out and placed in a shel- 
tered situation, covering 
them in severe weather, for 
the Tea Rose is always 
erateful for a little pro- 
tection against hard frosts. 
In the spring shake away 
as much of the old soil as 
possible, and repot in good 
loam and rotten manure, 
and plunge the noe again in 
the open ground, Plants thus treated will yearly increase in vigour 
and bloom-bearing capacity, and will richly repay the grower for 
the pains which he may have expended upon their culture. Some 
kinds do not submit kindly to this treatment, but there are others 
which naturally flower so profuscly ata late period of the year as to 
reuder the production of Roses at that time a comparatively easy 
matter. 

Having quite recently gone through a large collection of Tea Roses 

owing in the open air, Ihave selected the following as best calcu- 
‘ated to afford satisfaction when grown as already recommenced, viz., 
Homeére, rose, salmon centre, an old kind but one of the beat, being 
vigorous and very foriferous; Perle des Jardins, yellow ; Madame la 
Comtesse de Caserta; Madame Francols Janin ; Souvenir d'un Ami, 
one of the very best kinds grown; Madame de St. Joseph; Madame 
Lambard, a very fine, lsrge-fowered, in every way desirable variety : 
and Madame Faleot. These varieties were conepicuous amongst all 
others for the free manner in which, at such 4 late season of the 





Climbing Rose on Old Tree at North End House, Twickenham, 


year, they were flowering, and would suffice, if well attended to, to 
prolong the flowering season into the winter months. Amongst 
other late-flowering kinds may be mentioned Aimdée Vibert, 
Souvenir de Ia Malmaison, Antome Verdier, Céline Forestier, and 
Solfaterre. I find, too, that amongst others I have omitted the 
lorious old Gloire de Dijon, one of the best of Teas; instead of 
nishing, I should have commenced with this fine kind. It may not 
he out of place to offer here a few words of advice to intending 
purchasera of Roses. I -would counsel] buyers to go themselves and 
see the planta growing, make their own selection, and have the trees 
taken up, and, if same time must elapse before reaching home, the 
roots should be enveloped in litter. Take the plants away witb you, 
and damp the roots before laying them in the ground. Pot them 
as #000 as possible, and if they cannot be sheltered in a deep pit 
or cold house, plunge the pois, and cover them in hard weather with 
bracken or litter of some kind. Tea Roses especially need all the 
care which can be expended 
on them, for unleas they 
are well provided with 
roots in the spring they 
fail to make the amount of 
srowth requisite for the 
production of good flowers 
in the autumn. 

Jiyfiee, J, CORNHILL, 


Climbing Roses in 
the Wild Garden.-- 
One of the most charming 
effects in wild gardens may 
be obtamed from the plant- 
ing of some of the more 
Figerous ¢linbing Roses in 
positions where they can 
take carc of themselves, 
The pruning is sc often 
injudicionusly done that it 
1g almost better to let 
them alone, in any case 
we have never seen climb- 
ing Hoses so beautiful ag 
when they are allowed to 
grow ever some old tree 
or large shrub, and there 
tumble about i thei own 
way. There ig a good 
Instance of this in Mr. 
Bohn's garden at Twicken- 
harm, where the Feliciié 
Perpétuée had crown up an 
old Catalpa tree, and grown 
dewn egain laden with 
showers of blossoms. A 
tore picturesque object we 
have never seen, The ac- 
companying ilinstration is 
an cugravinug froma draw- 
ing of it made for us by 
ir. Alfred Parsons. Halt- 
a-dozen free and bold 
varieties equally well 
trained would almost make 
a Ruse garden of any plage, 
Such things are mdispen- 
sable in the wild garden 
where that beautiful phase of gardening is understood. 

Rose Duke of Teck.—Amongst the new Roses of the coming 
year, the Duke of Teck will take high rank. It is a true English 
Rose—2a Cheshunt raised variety, and like all the seedlings produced 
there if possesses such 4 vigorous conetitition as to be well suited to 
our English chmate. The mode of raising secdling Roses may he 
expressed in a few words. The seeds are sown in open and perfectly 
unprotected beds, and by following ont the principal of natural 
selection all the weakest plants are killel off ihe first winter, the. 
strong, robust, hardy seedlings alone surviving. About the third 
year the seedlings bloom, and those of a promising character are 
worked, as Rose growers term it, that is if approved, one or two. 
buds only being inserted, If again approved the variety is named 
and multiplied in quantity, and flowers are submitted for public 
approval at the various Hose exhibitions, This has been the course 
inspection by Messrs. Faul & Son, at the Old Cheshunt Nurseries, in 
respect of Duke of Teck, and it made its first appearance at the 
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exhibition of the Richmond Horticultural Soctety in June 1877, 
when if was much admired, and thought worthy of bearing the name 
of the president of the society; since then it has gained many 
hongura, wil among these a firat-class certificate from the floral com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society : the same at the Alexandra 
Palace Rose show, and it also pained Mr, G. P. Hawtrey's prize for 
the best English seedling Roge not in commerce at the exibition of 
the National Rose Society, and it has also received exceptional praise 
from all the Lorticultural journals. The conditions of Mr. Hawtrey’s 
prize required that the flowera be accompanied by a growing plant 
to show proof of vigour and a geod constitution in the vanety 
presented for the prize. In the case of Duke of Teck this proof was 
forthcoming and appeared to fully satisfy the judges. The colour of 
Duke of Teck ia a bright crimson-searlet, clear and distinet in its 
vividness beyond any existing variety; if makes a decided step 
towards the attainment of a true searlet Rose, The flowers are large, 
very double, and of the best globular form, with splendid aelf- 
coloured petals. The habit of growth is move erect than that of 
ita parent—the Duke of Edinburgh, and the general aspect more 
upright and vigorous. This Ross possesses an execlent quality ; it 
14a true and good perpetual bloomer. The plants from which blooms 
were cut in June last were still bearing flowers so recently as Octo- 
her 24-—plenty of good flowers and buds,—R, D, 
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THE EXTENSION SYSTEM OF PEACH TRAINING. 


Mr. Cownces (p. d72) aske me what ia meant by ‘ extension” in 
regard to Peach tree training, snd says that unless a tree is crippled 
through want of space or barbarous pruning it must naturally extend 
itself, My answer is that the extension system in garden practice 
means the confining of priming operations simply to disbudding in 
swTiog, and such thinning out of the shoots during summer as may 
be found needinl, and dispensing with wimter pruning altogether as 
it is generally practised. The system can only be practised fully 
ander class in this country, or under circumstances in which the 
shoots cet ripened to their extremities every season, 

For correct instructions and illustrations on the “restrictive” or 
mutilation system, could not refer Mr. Cowburn to a better or more 
recent authority than the last edition of the ‘* Gardener’s Assistant.” 
It is to the instrictions on fan training there given to which J refer. 
He will there see an illustration of 1 Peach tree cut down to one 
stamp about 1 ft. high at the end of the first year; at the end of the 
sccoud year to two stumps, about 6 in. long each; at the end of the 
third to four, and s0 on; giving a iruitiless stunted tree at the end of 
eeveral years, when it should have nearly filled a Peach house 20 ft, 
long and as much high, and borne quantities of fruit. More trees 
have been ruined by trying to follow advice such as is given in the 
work just alluded te than by any other means probably. The best 
that can be said about it 19 that no sensible cultivator triea to copy 
the abortions there delineated, nor did we ever hear of any one suc- 
ceeding who tried, Figure 277, given at p. 450, is an impossibility 
consistent with iruitfulness. In our own case before giving the book 
to young gardeners to read we drew the ve through most of the 
iWustrationgs on fan training, and we slonid recommend others to do 
the same before submitting an otherwise excellent work to any 
tearner. No allugion is male to the extension system in the work 
so far ag I have seen; but it will probably find a place tn the 
next cdibion, The systein, as the article in the Gardener by 
Mr. Coleman proves, has been in vogue a good while, and a tew 
wavdencrs ag well ag myself have advocated it at times, and 
amongst others should be nanied Mr. Dick, of Phomnix Park, 
when he was at Canford Manor, Doraet, Some years ago I saw 
some fine trees there—young, but of large size for their age, and 
pirfect examples as regarded health and fruitfulneas. 


Nor is the system applicable to the Peach only, but also to the 
Pear, Apple, Plum, and Cherry, and to many kinda of fowermg aad 
herried shrubs. IT could at the present time show as fine examples 
of its effects on the fine old Crategus pyracantha as could possibly 
be desired. These plants are quite young, and growimg against a 
wall. Had they been pruned and pinched in the way generally prac- 
tised with wall shrubs, they would have had no fruit npon them at 
their age, growing, as they are, in 4 strong rich soil; but they have 
been allowed to extend freely, laying in the leading shoots in all 
directions, and never shortening them back; and they ave now com- 
plete masses of scarlet berries alone their whole length, bearing ont 
the theory that allowing the shoots to extend induces the production 
‘of fruit buds, while cutting hack promotes wood growth chiefly, I 
apply the system also to Bougainvilleas and stove and greenhouse 
wlirabers generally. J. 5. W. 


FINE PEAR TREES. 


I WIth take this opportuuity of noticing two instances of remarkable 
Year trees in this neighbourhood, Wrorlidge mentions ‘‘a Pear tree 
growing near Ross, in Herefordshire, in 1675, that waa as wide in cir- 
cumnference as three men could encompass with their extended arma, 
and so large in the head that the fruit of it yielded seven hogsheads 
of perry in one year.” The other is a still more remarkable tree. It 
grows in the vicarage garden and adjoining glebe land, in the pariah 
of Holme Lacy, and has been celebrated for upwards of a century 


for ita peculiarity of growth and its abundance of fruit. In the 
Parish Register of Holme Lacy fer the year 1776 is the following 
entry :— 


‘ Wem.—lLb is likewise ingerted a8 a great natural curiesity, that 
the great Pear tree upon the glebe adjoining to tha vicarage house 
produced this year fourteen hogsheads of perry, each hogshead con- 
talning 100 gallons.” 

Since thig time, tradition states that it has yielded fifteen, sixteen, 
and, Wpon one occasion, as much as twenty hogsheadsa of perry in a 
single aeagon. It has been well deseribed by Duneumb in his ‘' Agri- 
enlfure ” (1813) in thease terms ;— 

* An extraordinary (Pear) tree, growing on the glebe Jand of the - 
parish of Holme-Lacey, has more than once filled fifteen hogsheads 
inthe same way. ‘When the branches cf this tree in its orignal 
state became long and heavy. their extreme ends necessarily fell to 
the ground, and taking fresh root at the several points where they 
touched it, each branch became a new tree, and in its turn produced 
others in the same way. Nearly half an acre of land remains covered 
at the present time. Same of the branches have iallen over the 
hedge wto an adjacent meadow, and little difficulty would be found 
in extending its progress.” (P. 90). i? oes 

The tree is very curious and interesting at the presént-time, In 
the vicarage garden the group cf stems is very picturesque, snd 
several of the trees rise to a height of from 30 ft. to 40 fi. , There 
are still nine stems on the lawn, one in thé hedge, and seyem in the 
aijoining meadow. Same creeping prostrate stems and a few up- 
right ones have been removed for lawnimprovement, The fruit trees 
in the garden have a circumference of from 7 ft, to 9 ft. 6 in. in the 
bole: and, added together, the trees give a total cirenmference af 
no less than §4 ft. In another meadow at a little distance ig a com- 
plete grove of the same kindof Pear trees. They allseem to have 
sprung from one original tree, creeping along the ground in the same 
way ag those im the garden have done, Its trunk lies prostrate and 
perishing whenever a new tree is not springing from it, .The trees 
grow closely fovebher, and form a cluster nearly 44 yards in dia- 
meter, This group grows upon land which formed partof the glebe 
uatil the year 1875, when rt was exchanged for otlier land belonging 
to the domain, more convenient for the vicarage,—H. ScupamMors 
STANHOPE, in ‘' Herefordshire Pomona.” | _ 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN, 





Grapes aud Strawberries at Wortley.—The Grapes at 


_ Wortley are all that could possibly be desired, especially Black Ham- 


burghs, which are particularly good, One of the houses that had 
not been cut at the time of my visit was about 50 ft. in length, and 
the Vines 1a it were planted about 2 ft. apart. The rods are about 
1 ft. in length, and each bears on an average at least 30 1b, of fruit, 
and one could not find a badiy finished Dunch in the whole house, 
These Vines have been planted twenty-five years, and each year 
they have carried equally heavy crops. The foliage was healthy, 
and the wood well-ripened in all the Vineries, and thus, notwith- 
standing the inclement season, promise well for another year, As 
regards Strawberries, the bulk of those for forcing appeared to be 
Black Prince and Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, all im smaller pots 
than one usually sees them in, viz., 54-in. ones for the last-named 
kind, and sraller ones for the Black Prince, Ail of them had large 
well-ripened crowna, and the poe were filled with a mass of healthy 
roots. In short, they might be thrown to any distance without dis- 
turbing the bail, One rarely sees such fine plants of Black Prince 
for forcing, and, judging from present appearances, they will dowbt- 
less produce good fruits.—G. Summers, Sandieck Park. 


Chasseles de Fontainebleau.—One day in the summer of 
3599, Henri LV., visiting the park of Fontainebleau, complained to 
the gardener that there were few flowers, The latter replied that he 
eoul grow nothing on the ground. ‘Sow Gascona, then,” said the 
King, looking at the Duke d’Epernon, who waa by his side, ‘the 
thrive everywhere!” “The Vine of Bearn, whose juice gives spirit 
to the Gascons, would do still better,” replied d’Epernen. ‘ That is 
an idea,” said the King, who ordered his gardener to plant some 
stocks from Jurangon. ‘The instructions were obeyed, and the Vine 
succeeded adnmurably, The long walla to the north of the park are 
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eovered with trellia called ‘Treille du Koi,” on which are produced 
immense quartities of the Grape called chesaeles. The produce of 
this terrace was reserved exclusively for the tables of the Sovercigns 
Henri IV., Louis XIIL, Lonia XTV., and Louis XV., who through- 
out the year had Fontainebleau chasseles served up at dessert. How- 
ever, the ministers, nobles, and favourites received haskets of Grapes 
from the park at the time of the vintage. Durmg more than a cen- 
tury this trellis was the only place in the neighbourhood which 
produced pood Grapes, But in 1730 a cultivator of Thomery 
obtained some cuttings which succeeded perfectly, and he speedily 
had imitators, Soon the whele neighbourhood was occupied in the 
cultivation of the Vine. Faris alone consumes more than 220,000 
kilos. of chasselas annually, and what is very s‘ngular is that this 
excellent fruit does not owe ita quality either to the position or 
nature of the ground. Thomery is not favourably situated, and its 
soil has few of the conditions essential to the Grape. The superiority 
is due to the choice of the Vines, and to the care taken in their eul- 
tivation. Curiously enough, this delicious fruit is totally unsuited 


THE INDOOR GARDEN. 
PICTURESQUE GREENHOUSES. 


Tr is greatly to be desired that greenhouses were really green, 
instead of presenting a dismal picture of ved pots and stages of 
insignificant plants. It is rare, indeed, in England to see a con- 
servatory (which is only a fme word for a greenhouse) laid out 
in anything like a gracefal manner; and yet nothing is easier. 
The trouble and time required in putting all the little plants in 
pots for a moderate-sized greenhouse, and the constant wateriny 
would, applied on what we conceive the true system, produce a 
much better effect in a house three times the size, The only 
trie way is to treat a conservatory—that is to say a large green- 
house—like a small open-air garden, and to make it asf vee from 
all objectionable matters or surfaces as we would like a very 
pretty little garden to be, Of course we must draw a line hetween 
the greenhouse or conservatery or what is called a plant house, 








A Green Greenhouse 


cor making wine, The word chassefas is the name ofa village in the 
Sodne-et-Lotre, not far from Macon, In that district chassefas is an 
expression used to designate a Grape of fine flavour. 


Bays Best for Fruit Gathering.—in place of these 
(p. 372) I much prefer a good large apron with a stout string or cord 
yound the waist, formed into a satchel by bringing one of the lower 
comers through the string, meeting tt with the other, and tying 
them together in a firm knot. In this way both hands are at hberty, 
and by untying the knot the contents are more easily emptied than 
they would be out of a bag, This, of course, likewise applics to 
small vegetables, auch as Peas, Beans, &c., where two hands are alsa 
necessary.— Ll. CowBURN, Sunbury Park, 


Green Yair Pear.—This old Scotch Pear ts one of tite few 
that have fairly come toa maturity in the Cleveland district of York- 
shire this season, The crop, too, has been good, anc the fruit has 
een selling af about double the price of that of the Hessle Pear, 
Any Pear that has stood the test of this season is worth notice, 
The Hessle or Hazel is a standard market Pear, which m ordinary 
seasons bears an abundant crop, but in size and quality the fruit is 
inferior, and ita market rate low.—Cuas. McDonavo, 


because the plant house must be abways adapted to the growth of a 
plant, whereas the greenhouse, or what answers for 14, 1s supposed to 
be a hore containing the choicest lowering plants during the very 
best season of their bloom, The simple remedy in this case is to 
plant out the cool house, instead of adorning it with stages in the 
usual way. There are now a great many beautiful and graceful 
plants in the country from sub-tropical and temperate climes that 
crow inost freely planted out in a cool or temperate house, A beanti- 
ful house could be made with these alone, withont the addition of 
the ordinary greenhouse favourites; but the height of beanty is 
attained by adding a few flowcring preenhonse plants amongst those 
lanted out permanently iu the structure. A little bed of Chinese 
rimroses, & handsome ‘S cool” Orelid, a graceful tall Fuchsia, a 
heautifal Azalea in fower—these, and such as these, brouch¢ in fresh, 
enliance the charm of the seneral effect. In old times the planting 
out of the greenhouse was not sa unvommioi as fig now, but cvene- 
rally subjects were chosen, such as Acacias, &o., which quickly ran 
up to the roof and became ragged and unclean. The right kinds are 
such plants as the New Zealand Flax, the hardier Paluis, and green- 
house Palms, the Bamboos, large Ferns, &c,, and also many athers, 
sich as Lraceuas, We notice a Philodendron and &trelitzia doimg- 
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very well in the cool house inthe Regent’s Park. The large Tree 
Ferns of Australia would do beautifully, and there are some fowerlug 
plants which would also crow well with these, such as the white 
Brugmansia, and a variety of beautiful pillar and reof plants. The 
bed of the conservatory must, of course, be designed with reference 
to planting out, and have only as much walk as is necessary, and 
that, asa rule, towards the cuter aside. Our illustration shows a 
very beautiful conservatory of this sort, one formed by Madame 
Fould af St. Germain. Here and there in this house there are little 
beds in the turf for the reception of flowering plants, which are 
planted in ma‘ses; Orchids and larger subjects are placed between 
the fine-foliaged plants, so that little or mo pot is seen anywhere in 
the house, but throuchont a charming miniature landscape of 


gracéeiul forms and brcht blossoms, with a pretty little lawn of Moss 
in the miucicie. 


UNTRAINED STOVE AND GREENHOUSE SHRUBS, 
it is a pleasing sign of the times that formally-trained specimen 
plants are beginning to fall inte disrepute. The most that is claimed 
for such now, even by those who encouraged formal methods of 
training most, by precept and example, is that they are conventent 
for exhibition purposes, In private gardens if is not contended that 
formal training i3 at all necessary. If nothing were gained but the 
time, this would be a matter of congratulation. Proprietors of 
gardens have hardly any idea of the cost of training alot of specimen 
planta when ‘‘ specimen ” growime is carried ont anything hke fully. 
We have Enown many gardeng where even important duties were 
neglected in order to attend to the few specimen plants on the place, 
which nobody saw, and in which the proprietor had hardly any 
pleasure or interest, all being destined for show purposes, When 
these were fullilled, the routine of preparing the plants for another 
campaign began again; and soit went on year after year. We do 
not wish to diaparage exhibitions, of course, but we apprehend their 
true purpose is not to encourage the mere business of specimen 
growing anid nothing elae, There are cases where the subjects exhibited 
represent the state of the garden from which they come, and reflect 
the skill and management generally, but they ave few. These facts 
many gentlemen are well aware of, and hence they dechne to allow 
their gardeners to exbibit plants. It is different in the case of fruit. 
A pardener cannot possibly continue to exhibit good Grapes year alter 
year, and at numerous shows during the season, unless he has sood 
erops generally ; and itis but a fractional portion, after all, that is 
shown, 60 that the home supply is hardly infringed upon. And itis 
the same with Cimes, Peaches, and other fruits. We are acquainted 
with gardeners who are amongst the foremost exhibitors of Pine- 
apples, and yet, in addition to supplying their employers’ tables, 
dispose of perhaps £100 worth per annum in Covent Garden, where 
thetr fruit has been well known for years back, 

Cormmmg roore directly to the subject of training plants, it will 
suffice perhaps to give a few gencral hints upon some of the most 
popular subjects. The Azalea is perhaps the plani that has been 
operated nponu most commonly by the trainer; we do not remember 
ever to have seon a naturally grown specimen get up for competition 
on any notable occasion, but pyramids—mostof them very one-sided 
—bell, and umbrella-shaped specimens have always heen common 
enough. Now the Azalea, and also the greenhouse Rhododendrona, 
are most accommodating subjects if left te themselves, in which. 
coudition, too, they are more easily preserved in health. The 
young plants which can be procured cheaply at the nursery, with 
stems 12 1a. or 16 in. high, make the best plants for honse furmahin 
or for the conservatory, and alao for cutting from, and they will 
stand the latter operation, too, without disficurement, which a 
symmetrically tramed specimen will not do. If the plants be libe- 
rally treated, and not over-potted, they will naturall, develop 
rather round or broad heals, just according to the hahit of the 
variety, aud will never need touching with the knife, or a single tie 
or stake of any kind. To attempt to convert such plants into 
formal apecimens is to render them useless for the first few yeara, 
Smailas they are, they are effective and useful when allowed to 
grow naturally, but any tying down reduces the size and makes 
them abortiona for the time. They can also be preserved of any 
aize and confined to small pots as long as desirable, by reducing the 
heads with the knife occasionally, and reducing the roots af potting 
dime. We have oumbers of plants of various sizes that have been 
confined to small pots suttable for Roses for years, without in the 
least interfering with their health. 

The same remarks apply, as a rule, also to auch subjects ag 
Acacias, Genistas, Boronias, Daplines, Neriums, and indeed all the 
shrubby and erect-habited greenhouse plants, With some close 
young species, which if might be desirable to have good-sized 
planta of, or when it ta necessary to open up the branches to 
admit light and air to the fohage, a certain amount of staking Jas, 

of course, allawuble and necessary ; but it should beso managed as 


‘not to offend the eye, 


Nor need there be any hard and fast line 
drawn as to the matter of shape and symmetry. <A bare-limbed, ill- 
furnished, and strageling subject, created by neglect or bad culture, 
nobody hkes to sec, and it is right to make re eed planta of auch 
by the readiest means, whether by the use of stakes ar ties; nor is 
there any objection even to a certain evenness of outline, particularly 
in the case of plants that naturally grow that way; but attempting 
to imitate a pyramid, an obelisk, a balloon, or any other purely arti- 
ficial figure is as little desirable as attempting to make similar 
objects of the ornamental trees and shrubs in our parks and plea- 
sure-oTounds—a practice which no landseape gardener of the present 
day would dare to advocate or encourage. 

Of all hard-wooded plants which have been operated upon at the 
plant-grower, probably the Cape Heaths have been tortured the 
inost. In their case training has been carried to such a length aa, 
in some instances, to completely disfigure the plants. It used to 
be quite a common occurrence to see Heaths in noted collections at 
the great shows im which all the dowers had been bent or tied this 
way and that so late ag the day before the show ee 
in order that the whole surface of the round, stiff, and formal- 
shaped head might be covered in perfectly regular fashion all 
over, utterly regardless of the plant’s natural habit, We have 
often seen Heatks of the tricolor class trained in this unnatural 
way, and not only have they heen passed without protest by those 
who are considered es ces judges, but awarded valuable 
prizes, and afterwarda deseribed as ‘models of successful 
culture.” A plant of Erica Aitoniana, Turnbull, Austiniana, or 
Marnockiana, is a pretty object when well formed, and when 
their lowers stand naturally erect; but when laid down go aa to 
show the wrong side of the flowers and the foliage, and so as to 
produce an eyen-surfaced apecimen, they are pitiabie objecta, Many 
of the finer soft-wooded Heaths, such as hyemalis, and others of 
the ventricosa and colorans type want no training whatever, but 
both grow and look better by being left alone, except being pruned 
or cit well back when done flowering, The hard-wooded close- 
growing section do need a little assistance from stakes, both to 
open them out and prevent the more straggly kinds from falling 
over the sides of the pote and getting into confusion, but a forest 
of sticks is not required to do this. We have seen such plants at 
exhibitions with so many stakes in them that their peints could 
hardly find room on the surface of the pot. Such apecimens are 
more like potfuls of stakes than planta, The hard-wooded 
kinds are seldom cultivated except in collections of Heaths. They 
are not generally useful to any one for affording cut flowers or for 
decorative purposes; hence we find that those who grow for the 
market confine themselves almost exclusively to the seft-wooded 
kinds, such as those before mentioned, and fo which may be added 
the yellow Erica Cavendishi gracilis, All the erect-plumed_ varie- 
ties are handsome, and none of the hard-wooded tricolor kinds aur 
pass the ventricosas, of which there are several varieties easily 
cultivated. It is a matter of little consequence. whether they be 
aupported by stakes or not, as by liberal treatment and clipping the 
flowering shoots back annually they can be retained in almost any 
shape desired. 

What applies to greenhouse plants applies also to the shrubby 
stove species, We advise nothing to be neglected in the way of 
either training or staking that is Hikely to promote the liealth of 
the subject ; but twisting the shoots in the most unnatural ways for 
the sake of bringing the plant into some fanciful shape, 1s neither 
demanded by good taste nor by the necessities of culture. A house- 
ful of formally-trained specimens is not a pleasing sight, and we do 
not suppose such specimen-growera have ever yet entered a competi- 
tion where an artistic ee was the object. — 

We cannot help thinking thatthe encouragement given to formally- 
trained plants, to the exclusion of more naturally-grown subjects im 
the same classes, has been more due to judgea than to horticultural 
societies, Iihas been well understood among plant growers that 
there was n0 hope of success for anyone who entered the lsts nnless 
he conformed to the system of training enccuraged—no matter how 
good his Planta may have been otherwise, For exariple, & person 
inight exhibit a large and well-flowered and naturally-grown Pelar- 
gonium, but it would have no chanec against the pancake-shaped 
specimen, though it might be equal to the latter, or perhaps better, 
asa healthy, well-flowered plant; and itis just the same with stove 
br greenhouse plants, Were it only known that: informally-trained 
plants would be enconraged and have a chance of auccess, exhibitors 
would be more numerous than they have ever been yet, and the 
prizes would not be distributed year after year amongst about a 
dozen ef the same exhibitora.—— eld. 


Pachystoma Thompsoni..—The annexed engraving repre- 
sents & remarkably handaome new Orchid which was exhibited by 
Messrs, Veitch at ‘he last meeting at South Keusington, when if was 
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awarded a firat-class certificate, The genus Pachystoma is a small 
one consisting of about eight species only, allof which are of Asiatic 
ovigin. They are very varied ag regards habit, some having knotted 
and others fibrous roots, The plant illustrated resembles some of 
the Bletias in hahit, and has flowers 3 in. acroas of waxy whiteness ; 
the singular hooked lip is of a beautiful clear magenta hue with 
white grooved on the npper surface, the wing-like appendages are 
pale green, copiously freckled on the inner faces with brown ; the 
column is alag of the same colour. Itis a native of West Tropical 
Africa, from whence it has been introduced by Messrs, Veitch & 
Sona, Chelsea, from a plant in whose nursery our woocleut wag pre- 
pared,—W. G, 


POTTING AND PLANTING BULBS. 

To defer the potting or planting of bulbs to the late period at which 
that operation is sanerally done tg 4 great mistake, aa every day they 
are kept out of the 
ground ig so much 
fossa. Instead of 
forming fresh roots 
in the gradual way 
they woulda do, they 
are lomug the juices 
stored up at the 
time when the tops 
ripened; and if a 
eomparison of bulha 
kept on dry shelves 
and in paper bags, 
and others left in 
the ground to come 
on in ther own 
natural way, were 
made, the difference 
in favour of the 
fatter would be most 
striking, This has 
been brouzht before 
me very forcibly this. 
season with some 
Gladioh, which, ow- 
ing to alferationa 
being made in a 
border, were not 

lanted till late, 
Jear these were 
others that had been 
left in the ground 
all winter, the latter 
of which bore mag- 
nificent apikes, while 
many of the former 
did not flower at all, 
ant the few that did 
so were not half the 
size or height of those 
that had not been 
disturbed, although, 
as regards depth of 
soil, and other air- 
climstances every- 
thing was In their 
favour, There is an 
opinion among many 
that the corms of 
Gladioli are not enuf. 
ficiently hardy to 
stand out during the 
winter; but that 
depends on the 
depth at which they 
have been planted, and whether the bed or border they may happex 
to be in is properly drained, or the graund in other respects suitable. 
Te grow these beautiful flowers really well, trenching is one of the 
main things to be attended to, as a deep stirring of the soil such as 
this gives allows the water from heavy rainfalls te drain away instead 
of laying about them in a stagnant state, a condition that ig sure to 
prove fatal to almost any bulbs or tubers, 

The way in which we manage here in preparing for all plants of 
this class is to take out a good opening, and in turning over the 
earth to see that the top spit ja laid in that position again, aa to 
bring the bottom to the surface in ita ernde state takes years to get 
it in that condition in which reots will feed on it freely What 
manure, however, is given is worked in below, so as to keep it from 
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coming in contact with the bulbs, none of which lke 1t m close 
proximity to them, although all are greatly benefited by having it 
within reach of their feeders, and these appear to have a sorb of 
instinet in finding it out, for they will travel a long way in search of 
it. Where leaf-mould or peat can be had in quantity they should 
be used without stint, aa they not only assigt materially m Keeping 
the soil open, but all plants of a bulbous or tuberous-roeted deserip- 
tion are fond of bota, and for Lilies, peat snits better than anything 
else, These, therefore, do remarkably well im Rhododendron beds, 
er near the margin of these shrubs, the branches of which form just 
the natural shade they require; for althaugh the upper portion of 
the Lily stems and flowers will bear and enjoy a fair share of the 
gun's tays, the lower part and the collar of the plant will not, 
especially those kinds such as L. auratwin and others that form 
roots for their support just above the top of the bulbs. In growing 
tiese, therefore, this should not be lost sight of, for if they are not 
well attended to. 
with water aud. 
mulehed during the 
suminer season, when 
af all exposed to 
drying influences, 
much  disappomt- 
Inent is sure to be 
the result. Tam of 
opion that thou-- 
sauces of bulbs of 
these beautiful plants 
are lost annually 
irom a want of know- 
ledee of their proper 
treatment in these 
respects, ar long ere 
this they would be 
much more plentiful 
than they now are, 
seelng the large im- 
pertations that hare 
been made yearly, 
auc that they are 
still sent over in 
ereater quantities 
thanever. As their 
time of arrival is 
now at hand, I would 
recommend all who 
think of growing 
them, either in pots, 
beds, or borders, n6t 
tocdeclay getting what 
they require, for, ag 
already observed, 
every day now ig an 
object, and the longer 
they arc kept out: 
of the ground the 
weaker will they be, 

In planting any of 
the Liles they should 
not be put in at less 
depth than from 4 in. 
to Gin., at least all 
eich as are strong 
growers; and of 
whatever Eind they 
are, or whatever the 
soll may be in which 
they arc to he 
planted, it is highly 
linpdirtant that they 
have a handful or: 
two of clean, sharp sand placed around them, which answers: ~ 
the two-fold purpose of preserving the bulbs from excess of damp. 
during the winter, and keeping them in a healthy, clean state, 

in cases where beds are devoted to the growth of Lilies, it is 
almost needles to say that the tallest should be arranged in the 
eentre, but what I would specially point out is how greatly the effect 
may be heightened by planting amongst them an equal number of 
Gladioh, the latter of which came into bloom later and last on till 
the autumn, I kuow of no grander bed ox croup of plants than 
these two make combined, and being of the same habit of growth 
they associate well together, besides which, the roots of the one 
never at any time unduly rob the other, and the treatment which 
they require ig much about the same, [have just completed a border 
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containing some hundreds of bulbs planted in three rows of each 
sort, and they will be worth ssemg next summer and autumn; and 
those who would like te make some change from the present system 
of embellishing the flower carden will find that a few masses atranced 
after the same manner will be a source of much interest ag well as 
objects of great beauty, Once po they may be left alone for 
years, and each season they will muprove in strength and increase in 
numbers, when a division may be made fo furnish other parts of tho 
grounds. If the Gladioli are put in now they ghould be Gin. below 
the surface, and surrounded with a pinch of saud in the same way as 
adviacd for the ales, To render all safe and secure from frost, a 
top-dressing of leaf-soil seattered over the bed will make snug for 
the winter, and if not planted at once the best way is to bury them 
in dry sand in a shed till March, so as to keep the air from them and 
mumuutain them in their present plump atate. 

As regards Hyacinths much that has been said respecting the 
above, 30 far as the Di eee of the beds, planting, and soil is con- 
cerned, apphes equally to these, as they, too, like plenty of depth and 
a rieh run for their roots to ramify, and therefore it will not he neces- 
sary to po over that part again. ‘Lhese being plants of low growth 
alwaya look best in small cirenlar beda well raised in the centre ;and 
if aneat, compact plant of some kind is placed at that part the effect 
is considerably added to, and a much better finish imparted. Not 
only ig this the case, but an elevated surface tes drier and warmer, 
which is greatly im favour of bulbs having to lay in the ground ail 
the winter. Wor borders rrowps of three look best, and the spaces 
between filled with Alyssum, Aubrietia, Pansies, or any other spring- 
flowerlug plants, and if backed up by shrubs, ail these show up to 
great advantage, and make a border the most interesting and 
enjoyable part of a garden. 


Bulba in Pots.—Nothing imparts more floral life to a green 
house than bulbs in pots, and amongst them all Hyacinths stand pre 
eminent ; and coming in as they do when other flowering plants are 
scarce, they are doubly valuable on that account. The best effect ig 
produced with these by growing threc in a pot, which may all be of 
one kind or otherwise, so as to show each other up, a plan of growing 
them that ia particularly suitable when they are required for vase 
or window decoration. G-in. or 7-in, pots are quite large enough for 
the purpose, as Hyacinths that are properly fed after they become 
well rooted will do just as wellin these as in others of larger sise ; 
and, Indeed, very often considerably better, especially when in the 
hands of those who are not well acquainted with their requirements 
as regards water, &¢. The soil most suitable for this elass of bulbs 
isa stood Abry loan, with about a fifth of leaf mould, and just a 
dash of sand added, with which and proper drainage they cannot 
failtodowell, Why many do not succeed with them is im giving 
too ostinulating «a compoat, whereby the base of the bulbs 
become injured by coming into contazt with manure, a practice in all 
eases to be avonled, as it ia alnioat certain to engender rot, and any 
assistance they may require can always be given in a liquid form, 
from which there is no danger of them suifermg in the above-named 
way. In potting I imake a practice of putting a pinch of sand under 
cach bulb, aa T find that it is a great help in warding off any tendency 
to decay, and in all eases, therefore, I should advise this being done as 
a precautionary measure, whether they are growniu pots or the open 
ground. The best aituation for Hyacinths till they shoot into growth 

isa cold pit, or under the shelter of a north wall, where they can be 
covered over with Cocoa fibre, leaf soil, or anything of that kind, 
and protected from wet by means of an old light. Ina place of this 
kind the tops progresa slowly, and afford ample time for the roots to 
set well in advance, which is a great point gained towards securin 
fine spikes of Howers. Although the bulbs require to be lmried an 
kept dark in the alove-named way, they must not be kept under too 
long, or be too suddenly exposed to the light and air, otherwise they 
become drawn and bleached, and the transition, being so great, the 
tips of the leaves become injured and die off. ‘The aafeat conrae is te 
remove the covering by decrees, that they may he gradually inured 
to the change by protruding thew heads through ; ov if this has not 
heen done, the next best plan is to throw a mat over the glags for 
the firat few days, that what light they get may not be too strong or 
sufficient to hurt them. 

Squills are a lovely clasa of plants specially adapted for pot work, 
aud sheuld not be forgotten, the peculiar shade of bluc and the 
general formation of the flowers being of the most pleasing deserip- 
tion. 5. bifolia, 8. sibirica, and 6. preecox are the best and earliest, 
and are exceedingly choice in bouquets, or to work up for button. 
holes. 

Crocuses, too, although not very enduring, are among the first 
harbingers of spring, aud go far towarda making a greenhouse gay, 
orto give a cheerful aspect to sifting room windows, To crowd them 
in pots, 1s is generally done, is to spoil half their beauty, aa 
the delicate penailing and the exquisite form of the petals are 
partly lost or hidden, instead of atandmg ont clear and distinct as 


they should. Five or six in a 44-in. pot is quite sufficient, or 
double that number in a G-in, pot; but for general purposes they look 
best in the smaller size, and should be placed at equal distances 
apart, 

Tulips ave likewise very amenable to pot culture, and make a 
gorgeous display at a very cheap rate, aa the bulbs of some of the 
mast showy may be had at a low price; and as they bear forcing 
well, and last long in perfection, they are very desirable for spring 
decoration. Tonrnesels are the easiest grown and the most brilliant, 
aud ior variety, Rex Rubrorum, Duc Van Thol, snd Mariage de ma 
Fille are all good and more showy than the single kinds. Pot these 
In a pot in any soil, and treat them the same as Hyacintha. 


NOTES AND (QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


Fuchsia microphylla.—tThis Fuchsia well repays a little 
cultural care. When well grown in 6-in. or 8-in. pots it proves a 
most useful subject for either conservatory or room decoration 
during the late autumn months. Ita habit is gracefnl, its foliage, 
though small, is dense and giossy, and its pretiy roge-colonred 
flowers are produced in such profusion as to render it very orna- 
mental, Nevertheless, like many other old-fashioned planta, it ia 
but seldom seen in large establishments. It would, however, prove 
very acceptable when the beauty of the open-air garden is past, and 
when flowering plants are at a preminm, for it is just at that time 
when the Tom Thumb Fuchsia, as it is called, is at its best. It 
should be placed in the open air during the summer months and 
liberally fed. Jt then becomes sturdy, and flowers in every way 
beter than when grown under glass.—J. C., Byfleet, 


Deep Pots Beat for Palms.—We planted our Palms out- 
ol-doorg this year for the decoration of the flower garden. They 
were turned ont of their pots, and in taking them up the other 
day I found that they had sent down roots perpendicularly to 
the depth of from 24 ft. to 3 ft., about the size of straws, thus proving 
the necessity of using daep pots for this class of plants. Dr. Bennett, 
I believe, was the first to introduce deep pots, and without doubt his 
plants are perfection as revards health, I have noticed, too, that 
Palms planted out indoors in rich, deep soil, retain their leaves 
longer in perfection than those which are grown in ordinary pots. 
—D, S&S. Gintuert, MFeybridge ffeatn, 


The Cape Pond Weed aa a Room Plant.—Few plants 
have gained 3 wider popularity than thia beautiful aquatic. The 
eage with which if may be grown, combined with the beauty. and 
delicious fragrance of ita flowers, renderit a subject very suitable 
for cultivation by all classes, We saw some boxes of it the other 
day growing tn a cool house at Trinity College Botanic Gardens, and 
producing an abundance of its lovely flowers. The boxes were ordi- 
nary agtiare wooden ones, half filled with good loam, in which the 
Aponoveton waa planted, the remaining portion being filled with 
water, dir, Burbidge informed ua that they were only planted about 
six weeks, yet the plants were growing and flowering freely, We 
also found here this same plant growing in an ordinary inverted bell- 
glass, and we learned from Mr. Burbidge that he had crown and 
bicomed it most successfully in this way on several occasions In a 
altting-room. The bell-glass is half filled with leam, in which ia 
placed the Aponogeton ; the loam is covered with fine sand, and the 
remaining portion of the glass filled up with water. An ordinar 
Hower-pot—if nothing better can be had—will do to place the bell- 
glass in. It will be advisable to flood tha water occasionally, say, 
three times a week with a watering pot on which a moderately fine 
rose has heen fixed. The sand will keep the water from getting 
muddy, It treated in the way just described, thia charming plant 
may be grown and flowered most succeasfully in the sitting-room.— 
(rordeners’ Recored. 


How to Propagate Cyperus alternifolius.—The best 
way to propagate this useful decorative plant ig to select some good 
heads, cut them from the parent plant with Lin. or 14 tn. of stem 
attached ito them, draw the leaflets through the hand, and cut them 
back to half their length ; then put them into pang of water plunged 
in the propagating bed, keeping the water from 85° to 90°. In a 
very short time roots and shoots will start from the base of each 
leafet. When the growths are about 1 in. long, they should be 
potted singly in 24-in. poteim leaf-mould. Keep them well moistened, 
and when the pots get filled with roota, ahift them into $-in. onea, 
using a compost congisting of eqnal parts loam and leaf-mould. Ié 
grown a3 I have directed, they will soon make good plants for deco- 
rative purposes.—W. Dantes, Trowdeswell, Goudhurst. 


Flowering Bouvardias in Heat,—I am fully aware that 
Bouvardias will bloom after a fashion even iste inthe autumn and 
winter ina gezenhouse temperature; bat, having tried them both 
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with and without heat, I recommend that which I have fonnd to 
give the best results. ‘‘Cambrian” says thatin advising their being 
flowered ina brisk heat I recommend an expensive system, This 
seems like trying to make out a case. People who require flowers in 
any quantity through the winter have a place sufficiently heated to 
force them in, and it is ao additional cost to give the plants in ques- 
tion the room which they want. Some of those who now wnite 
about Bouvardias would appear to have only recently become 
acquainted with them. Greenhouse treatment was what they 
received when first E knew and grew them, now over twenty-five 
years ago. Thus managed, like many other growers, I gave them 
Woe not equal to other plants that took no more room ov attention. 
Those who are satisfied with a fower whatever its condition may be 
have a perfect right $o follow their own inclinations,  Butif ‘*Cam- 
brian” and others whe advocate blooming these plants during the 
two last months of the year and through the winter—which Js the 
time I wrote for—would bring their greenhouse-grown flowers to 
Covent Garden, they would discover their value, or rather want of 
value, for no one would give anything for them, from the simple fact 
of their being so deficient in pay of colour and general appearance 
as compared with those brought out under warmer conditions, to say 
mothing of the plants grown in heat producing double the amonnt of 
flower in a given time, a fact alone well worth consideration.— 
'T, Bates, 


Although I appreciate Mr, Baines’ notes on most subjects, I 
differ from him very much as regards Bouvardia culture, li my 
anemMory serves Ine nigawy T think his last note on these plants last 
season was to the eifect that he found them not to produce many 
flowers beyond those formed on the plants when planted out. [, how- 
ever, still say that good and useful Bouvardiaa can be grown and 
had in bloom all through the winter without subjecting them to 
‘stove heat, From plants planted out and lifted In autumn in 1878, 
we had Bonvardias in bloom tili the end of February, and they were 
mever subjected to a higher temperature at night than 50°, aud that 
only on mild nights. This season I have srown a larger quantity 
| than hitherto; some we cut back in March, and put them in heat to 
tart them for blooming in summer; others we cut back in April, 
potted them, and put them in a cold pit to start, and when the 
a#ummer was far advanced, put them again in some cold pits, taking 
-off the lights by day and on all favourable nights, only putting them 
on when the rain was too much for them. These are and have been 
for some time past, full of bloom ; others, ent hack at the same time, 
were planted cut with some cuttings, which were struck in spring in a 
pit, so that we could put the lights on them if needed. Last season 
they never had a light over them once from the time of planting 
ao the time of taking them up, which was September 6th. ‘They 
were then put into acold pit, and when established every pomt was 
pinched off them, and now some of the cut-back plants are showing 
trom forty to fifty trusses of bloom, some shoots showing three and 
four each, Now none of these plants bave ever been in a higher 
temperature at night than 50°, and sometimes 45°. I only name 
this to show that Bouvardias can be grown successfully on the cool 
ia The aorta [ grow are 5B. elegans and EB. Yreelandi.— 
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DEEP CULTIVATION. 


‘Tue cultivation of the soil is by many considered to be 2 common- 
place affair, and although strenth of arm ia more required than skill 
in trenching, digging, or ploughing, Iam confidant that cultivators 
who get over this part of their work by merely putting a fresh sur- 
face on the ground, leaving the real rooting medium unbroken, 
will have an equally ensy task in harvesting their crops. Wee may 
help crops by surface stirring after they are planted or sown, but it 
ja only when the ground is bare that we can lay the foundation of 
really satusfactory crowth. The value of deep cultivation is fre- 
quently discredited through not sufitciently considering the nature 
‘of the soil to be operated on; when the anbsoilis hard or inclined 
toa clayey adhesive character, it follows that if too much of it is 
brought to the surface in a crude state, more harm than good for the 
first year or two may be the result, as tender crops requiring a 
friable soil cr seed bed may not succeed so well as before, although 
tthe land would doubtleas be ulfimately benefited by the deep cul- 
ture. This is not, however, the fault of the trenching, but the mode 
in which it is done. 

VWre are at present trenching up aome old heds of Strawberries 
and land that has been occupied by bush fruits for many years. We 
find in this case the lower spit looser and more friable than that of 
the top; we therefore bring the whole of the lower spit to the top, 
wand after loosening the bottom of the next trench, we pack in the 


old Strawberry crowns and runners and green garden refuse of any 
kind, and a large quantity of fresh long stable litter from which the 
Mushroom material has been eliminated. This takes a considerable 
time to decay; the land feels the henefit of such a dressing for years, 
and such a depth of loose enriched feeding ground is provided that, 
let the seasons be ever so dry, the crops can find moisture below them ; 
and if extremely wet, the surplus water passes rapidly away, aa the 
rough material put in acts as drainage, until, rotting away, 1t eventu- 
ally becomes food for succeeding crops, to be again brought to the 
surface aa e00n as fertility there begins to decline, 


Ye have some land close by that has only been broken up a fe ¥ 
years, and although originally all one sort of soil it has not yet bee? 
sufficiently cultivated tu allow of the lower spit being brought to 
the top with any advantage. We shall, therefore, instead of bring- 
ing it to the top, fork if over in the trench, working in leaf-mould, 
ashes, or old potting soil, whieh 1a of a light sandy character, and 
after a few years a sufficient depth of friable soil will be obtained 
to suit any kind of crop. By this means the heaviest and most 
unmanageable soils will become the very best that can be obtained 
for vegetable or fruit culture, ag heht sandy acils that are easily got 
into working order are, as a rule, soon exhausted, and need more 
frequent additions of rich farm-yard manure to enable them to pro- 
duee fine succulent vegetables in dry seasons; and fruits—whether 
Strawberries, bush fruits, or standard trees—-never attain the size 
and vigourin Licht soils that they do in loams in which clay pre- 
domimates more than sand. The advantages of getting this sort of 
work done at thig season of the year are manifold, as the winter 
vaing pass readily through the uewly-moved soil, and enrich it, 
While the froats pulverise the aurface, and by the ordinary seed-time 
it is fit for being planted or sown with any sort of crop with every 
prospect of success, Any kind of refuse or garden litter may be 
profitably used as manure, and whatwould make rubbish heaps, if 
buried deeply, soon becomes converted inte food for future crops. 

JAMES GROOM, 


_——_ 


Garden Thyme,—When looking through the garden at Croome 
Courtthe other dayl noticed amongat the herbsa good bedofThyme, not 
injured in the least by the frost. [ asked, How is it this looks so well? 
The reply wag *‘ We always sow in spring 4 small quantity of seed 
which grows fast. The produce of this we pull upier drying, so as 
not to cut the plants in the beds too late before winter, leaving plenty 
of wellripened growth, which resists the effect of frost better than 
soft shoots."—J, C. BF. 


Chickena v. Slugs.—I have in former years had a creat dis- 
like to poultry of any Eind in gardens, but the paat season ‘has been 
so exceplionally favourable for the ravages of slugs, that we have 
been glad to avail ourselves of any means of reducing thei ounibers 
within our reach ; and having a brood of chickens that always made 
their way on to the cultivated plots ag soon aa set at berty, I have 
since allowed them to lave free rance of our kitchen garden, and at 
the first break of day they may be seen regularly searching the rows 
of Cabhages, Broecoh, &c¢., and picking up slugs, worms, and gsrubs, 
and without domg any damage, aa they betake themselves to dry 
apots wider large evergreens to scratch and work among the duat, aa 
the sti soil of ovr kitchen garden has not been dry enough this year 
to suif their taste In that respect. I find young chickens the most - 
incustrious im searching after insecta and other garden pests, and 
where these sbound I feel confident that poultry in limited quanti- 
tics might with advantage be admitted to the kitchen garden for the 
greater portion of the year, as during the hottest months, when bush 
fruits and other crops which they wonld be imost likely to destroy 
are ripening, the slugs are least to be dreaded, and the poultry could 
then be excluded. in almost any position broods of young chickens 
might be wthilsed by keeping the hen in a coop near the spot where 
the chickens were required to search, They will soon find out where 
there is any food for them, and any ant hills, if first loosened up 
with a spade or fork, will soon be cleared of both the ants and their 
eggs, as chickens are especially fond of them.—J.G. L. 


Yeitch’s Autumn Giant Canulitower.—This is very fine 
at present with us, the heads beimg large and close. Both it and 
our Brussels Sprouts are remarkably free from club, having been 
sown and pricked out in heavy soil brought from a distance, while 
our other Cauliflowers, &c., sown in our common garden soil have 
been very much affected with club.—l. Minuten, Clember, 


Criterion Pea.—Amongst several late Peag grown here, [ find 
none to surpass Criterion and Ne Pins Ultra for productiveness, for 
flavour, and solour when cocked. We bave today (October 20) 
gathered « good dish of Criterion from a row from which we 
gathered the first dish on August 9, thus showing ita bearme pro- 
pensity. Others sown late in June are now carrying a heavy crop of 
well-filled pods, the contents of which are now fully appreciated ; but 
I cannet bear out ‘ Reader’s” experience of Culverwell’s Prolific 


Marrow ; with us itis much inferior to the above both in flavour and 
eclour. Although a very productive cropper, it has not auch large, 
well-filed pods as the former, Were I asked to name the two best 
late Peas, I should say Criterion and Ne Plus Ultra.—G. 8., Sandbeck 
Park, 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


VARIEGATED GRASSES. 


ComMPARATIVELY few Grasses poasess trie variegation, if we take inte 
eousideration that they constitute one of the largest families of 
plants, and also one that has the widest distribution, If we omit 
the white-grooved leaves which characterise several genera, one per 
cent. of all known Grasses would include all the variegated forms, The 
variegation usually consists of longitudinal striations, or in one 
mstance, of cross bars of white or yellow, or rarely red, upon both 
leaves and aheaths, The red colour is sometimes due to the pre- 
sence of colourmg matter in the leaf, but more frequently to a bronz- 
ing of the fohape by exposure to strong licht. In the majority of 
cases, the varieties have a weaker constitution than the normal forms: 
bat to thia exceptions oceur in the parrot Maize and the striped 
Bamboo (BE, striata), where they, under simular conditiona, athain the 
dimensions and vigour of the typical plants. Generally speaking, 
these plants in which the preen colouring matter is most wanting 
revede further from the type in constitution, as it is only through 
the agency of this substance that the plant is enabled te add to its 
fabric. jin some, the variegation is permanent under all circum. 
stances, While in others it is very transient, often running ont and 
becomimg green uncer conditions favourable to luxuriant growth, 
it is only recently that any attention has been paid to variegated 
Grasses, or mdeed, Grasses of any description, except for lawns, at 
least so far as horticulture is concerned, though from their many 
attractions they deserve a prominent place in all gardens. Probably 
the best known and the most ornamental is the Ribbon Grass (Pha- 
faris arundinacea var.) its variegation, which is constant, ig much 
iiaproved by cultivation; 1t 1s also useful both as a border plant, and 
for indoor decoration, and, as 1t delights in wet places, if might be 
used with advantage as an aquatic or bog plant, The type is a true 
aquatic, Inhabiing stagnant pools and ditches, and is with the excep- 
tion of the common Reed (Araunds Phragmites), the tallest and hand- 
somest Of our native Grasses, frequently reaching & ft, in height, 
with long taperiug rosy panicles. There are two species .of dwarf 
white variegated Grass at present used for ribbon-bordering, namely, 
Rough Meadow Grasa (Poa trivialis var.j, and Cock’s-foot Graas 
(Dactylis glomerata var.}; the former, which is au erect growing plant, 
very aften reverts to the type during wet seasons: the latter is a 
spreading plant with coarser foliage than the former, but its variega- 
tion is more permanent, They are both native Grasses, which alao 
include five others deserving of notice; these are Soft Meadow 
Graas (Holeug mollis vav.j, a plant with downy glaucous foliage 
striped with creamy-white, requiring 4 moist sandy soil, and to be 
transplanted annually ; Fox-tarl Graas (Alopecurus pratensis var.), 
which forma a hemiapheri¢al tuft of long pendulous leaves with 
yellow and white stripes, which are often confined to the margins 
erly ; Melick Grass (Melica uniflora var.}, a dwarf plant 6 in. to9 in. 
in height, with slender recurved leaves with pale yellow stripes, the 
innermost of which frequently become entirely yellow ; Bent Grasg 
(Agrostis vulgaris yar.) which, hke the type, is 4 creeping plant, and 
unless kept within bounds, is liable to become a nuisauce on light 
sotla; ita variegation js nearly white, and irregularly distributed, 
but erabraces nearly half of the foliage; and lastly, the Blue Moor 
rasa (Molinia ecerulea var.) which is the most elegant of the five. 
Its leaves, which are rigid and erect,*and form derse tufts 1 ft. to 
2 ft, in height, are distinctly marked with canary-yellow stripes, the 
flower atalks and branches of the panicle are similarly marked, while 
the spikelets remain a bluish green as in the typical plant. In 
widition to the varieties of Eulalia japonica, Arundo Donax, A, mauri- 
taaica, and Zea Mays described at p, 322, there are two variegated 
forms of the Pampas Grass, known as G. argenfeum marginatum, 
with marginal golden stripes; and G. Stenackeri variegatum with dig- 
tinet white mareme, both of which are highly ornamental, but on 
account of being difiiculié to propagate they remain very scarce. 


Of the dwarf arborescent Grassea, the most noteworthy variegated 
forma are Fortune’s Bamboo (B. Fortunei var.}, which ia of a shrubby 
habit, with thickly get silvery striped leaves ; and the green striped 
Bamboo (B. viridis striata} a taller plant than the preceding, with 
larger leaves of a primroge yellow colour atriped with green. These 
and all the foregoing are quite hardy. Among those requiring a 
warmer temperature we have the variegated Creeping Panicrm 
(Oplismenus imbecilia variegatus}, which 1s so useful for trimming 
hengng baskets, for vase decoration, or to assomate with cut 
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flowers. As a basket plant it forms pleasing combinations with such 
plants as Coccosypselum discolor, Impatiens flaccida, or AZachynan- 
thus miniatus, Its variegation is of the aera white when prown 
inthe shade and ima motst atmosphere, but when exposed to full 
light if is richly suffused with rosy crimson. Striped Crab Gragg 
(Stenotaphrum giabrum variegatum) is alao a creeping Grass, 
forming runners $ ft. tod it. in length, and giving offa pair of tufts 
of leaves at each of its joints, which occur at regular intervals, Ita 
leaves are strap-shaped and profusely striped with creamy white, 
those of the central tuft being mach larger than the lateral ones. It 
is 2 more robust plant than the preceding, and very different in char- 
acter, but may be used for the same purposes. ‘The typical plant ts 
naed ag a lawn Graga in Brazil, for which purpose it seeme to be well 
suited. The silvery plaited Panicum (FP. plicatum var.), ie a tail 
proms plant, with irregular white stripes down its broadiy ribbed 
eaves, and white panicles, 
Several Grasses present a bluish-white or hoary appearance, which 
differs from true variegation by being a surface covering only. 
Some few of this class are very effective in combination with darker 
foliage. The principal are blue Fescus Grass (Festuca glauca), spiny 
Fescue Grasa (f. Pimctoria), glaucous Sheep Feseue (I, ovina glauca}, 
blue Meadow Grass (Poa cesia), gaucous Meadow Grass (Poa pra- 
tensis plauca), large Lyme Grass (Hlymus giganteus), European Lyme 
Grass (Kiymus europrus}, and Seaside Wheat Grass (Triticum jun- 
cen}, | My. 


——— ene ee eee 


FLOWER GARDENING IN BAD SEASONS, 


For several successive summers we have had anything but favour- 
abie weather for the style of flower gardening which has for some - 
time, and nut] recently, been the general fashion. It ia no doubt 
still looked upon by many as the highest development of floral art, 
and so on as it is kept within due limita and confined to places 
where 1t will not be incongruous with the surroundings, it is not. ao , 
objectionable, In order that these displays can be considered satia- 
factory with the description of plants employed in these summer 
combinations, not only should the weather in spring be genial; but 
the summer seasonably warm.and prolonged, If in spring the 
weather is cold and otherwise unfavourable to the progress of the 
plants immediately after being planted out, however bright the effect. 
may ultimately be for a time, its duration is far too short to compen- 
sate for the waiting and amount of labour incurred, ‘This is nothing. 
more than has often been urged. before by those who were not un- 
qualified advocates of the system, but the ungenial sensoue we--hare- 
lately experienced, and more especially the present, have done much 
to convance those who have hitherto refused ‘to-cousider the subject 
reasonably, There invariably appears to be.an infatuation attending. 
fashion, which fora time goes far te obscure even: the, most obvioug 
facts, and fashtonable-flower gardening has been ne exception te the. 
rule. The failure has been greatest where such plants-as Pelar-. 
gonlums hate heen extensively employed, and- which in most places- 
have presented a thicket. of. leaves with a paucity-of flowers. In 
many cases the beds of spring flowers were in their best con-. 
ition just at the time it wag necessary to remove them, so ag to 
make room for the summer occupants; and in not a few instances, if 
tie spring subjects had remained undisturbed the. general effect 
would have been better, The carpet beddmg has fared better, 
except in the case of the tender plants, such as Coleuses and Lregines, 
which have been fathures penerally. . The hardier subjects have 
ancceeded fairly well,.on the whole; carpet bedding has been 
much the best both the last summer and more particularly the pre- 
sent. Some of the arrangements in this style are undoubtedly very 
eHective aud beautiful where the patterns are not foo formal. Several 
narrow acroll designs I have seen, whose gracefully curved lines, 
formed of sufficiently subdued cclours, were very elegant, and 
nothing in their way could well be more charming. There is no 
doubt that these successive unfavourable seasons for the ordinary: 
description of flower gardening, now so Jong practised, will have: 
the effect of bringing the carpefi bedding style more into general 
favour; but itis not to be supposed that this kind of arrangement is 
hkely to supersede the use of flowering plants, Flowera have a 
charin, but, irrespective of this, there is a feeling associated with, 
the very name that commends them to all who love or take a real 
yaterest in gardening, and I cannot believe that even fashion can, for 
any length of time, induce many to tolerate the misnomer of a- 
flower garden without flowers. I think that carpet bedding must 
always hold a subordinate position to flowers, independent.of the 
amount of labour which it entails nm propagating and growing plants 
extensively. Still, there is no reason why a combination of feat and 
flower colouring should not he carried owt, such aa has not hitherto 
been attempted ; I do not mean the associating of strong-growing 
plants more or less coarse in habit, but a judicious selection of 
the most elegant foliaged plants with such low-growing subjects as 
may he chosen for their form, colour, and continuous disposition 
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of flowering, There are vast resources ta choose from, and there is 
still ample room for umprovement with regard to arrangement. 
venture to say that they will be the most successful who keep clear of 
the wanatural geometrical style, and who group the plants in irregu- 
lar masses proportionate to their size, and which will harmonise with 
the situation in which they are placed; the smooth even surface, 
which is sc generally adopted, should be carefully avoided, as well 
as.eovering too much ground, which will not only entail consider- 
ably less labour, but will leave more space for the less fleeting and 
always interesting beauty and variety that are to be derived from a 
good selection of hardy herbaceous plants. T. BAIneEs, 


ALPINE AND ROCK PLANTS. 


THESE are now producing but few flowers, consequently we have to 
look chieffy to plants of suitable habit and foliage to supply their 
place for the present and coming season. In my borders and rock- 
eries I have noted afew which fo me are now very pleasing objects. 
- Sedum daisyphyllum glanduliferum is pretty, especially when grown 
in aconvenient position for observing ita various tints of foliage. 
Sempervivum californicum is a common but good variety even when 
grown a3 mostly seen in single rosettes ; but for rockery purposes 11 
should be left alone, when it will rise itself up inte pyramids from 
12in, to Win, in height, Achillea umbellata and Arabis caucasica 
variepata (distinet from A. alpina, fol. var.} are both plants of good 
habit and just now looking well with me; the same may be said 
concarning the foliage of Primula japonica, which this season has in 
some instances produced fine rosettes 22 in. in diameter. Tiarella 
cordifolia is a beautiful plant both as regards habit and foliage, its 
Vine-like leaves being arranged with such nicety and not exceeding 
Sia. in height. <A patch of Corydalis lutea a yard through, in damp 
strong soil, has been in bloom since the spring-time. Seditm japonteum 
and Fabaria are now at their best, having heads of pink-tinted 
flowers 8 in. across, Double yellow Primroses are a mass of 
flowers, one little plant being furnished with as many as a dozen 
blooms. Pansica are looking better now than during the surnmer, 
sti] they are not nearly so good as in other years. Cyclamen 
enropzuin is now in beautiful Hower and foliage under a few young 
Walnut trees, Campanula Barrelieri is still blooming freely. Sedum 
Settee has grand foliage this season, which locks almost 
eathery, and contrasts pleasingly with that of 8. kamtschaticum, 
near which I grow it. Prunella pyrenaica has done well, but this 
pa when in flower to be properly seen and enjoyed should he 
ooked straight down upon. Lobelia syphilitica is a good border 
autumn blooming plant. Polygonum Brunonis has done well im 
both border and reckery; its foliage will soon resume its redness, 
which it retains the whole winter, Pulmonaria sibirica is a fine 
follaged subject. Hydrangeas left in the ground all last winter are 
now finely in bloom, Several varictice of Colchicum are just 
pushing up their flowers; and Crocus nudiflorus, a beautiful kind, 
sending itis flowers through a little carpet of Antennaria dioica rosea 
looks most interesting,  Yuecas and Tritomas are conspicuous 
objects on the rockeries, and Muhlenbeckia complexa has completed 
its growth, and its neat, round, very dark green leaves, set on 
slender creeping stems, retain their character wnder a south wall 
' during the winter. J. Woop. 
Woodville, Kirkstall 
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LILIUM AURATUM IN THE OPEN ATR. 


Ir is, as stated at p, 346, quite true that this Lily is uot so often 
seen in good condition in the open air as, considering ita charming 
and exceptional beanty, one might reasonably expect it would be. 
Now, Iam strongly of opinion that our failures in the culture of this 
fine Lily arise more from a want of knowledge of its requirements 
than from any difficulties which. unfayourable seasons or an 
mnogenial climate ee offer, Jam strengthened in this belief by 
observations which I have this summer had the opportunity of 
making, I have seen this Lily growing strongly and flowering freely 
in situations where not the slightest care way expended upon its 
culture, Jn Mr. Stevens’ garden, at Byfleet, established plants srow 
up amongst evergreen shrubs, throwimg up vigorous stems some 4 ft. 
or more in height, crawned with well-developed blooms, ani filling 
the air with their delicious fragrance. One would be inclined to 
believe that the strong vegetation amongst which they grow would 
smother the young shoots. Such doesnot, however, appear to be the 
ease, the flower stems rising boldly from amongst the surround- 
ing fohage. To my mind this is the only appropriate position for 
this Lily, the comparatively slender stems and small foliage, 
surmounted by exceptionally hes heads of bloom, plainly indica- 
ting that if needs in some way both protection and support, It is 
evidently one of those plants which were never intended by nature 


to brave in full exposure the vicissitudes of such a climate as ours. 
When we attempt te grow it in open exposed situations we strive | 
apainat nature, and can only blame ourselves if our planta grad ually 
lose vigour, and eventually disappear. The soil m Mr, Stevens 
garden is by no means what I should prefer for Lily culture, 
being of a rather poor sandy description, although from what I have 
observed 1 do not think that this species is by any means fastidious 
with respect to soil provided it be of a free description and well 
drained. That sifmation rather than soil is the roost unportant 
point in the culture of Lilium anratum I firmly believe, as I have 
seen it flourishing equally well in light sandy soil, in strong loam, 
and in pure peat; but it should be noted that in all cases the flower 
stems were in some measure protected from the hot sun, and the 
sitnation was fairly sheltered. An amateur in this neighbourhood 
is very successful in Lily culture. His garden soil is of an alluvial 
nature, but the place is very sheltered, and he has conseffiently never 
failed for some years past to secure fine flowers, Many probably 
fail through exercising their care in a wrong direction. They are 
anxious to give, as they imagine, their specimens a good chance by 
placing them where they may receive a maximum of light and arr, 
Here Hes the mistake. Instead of being grateful for such treatment 
the plants languish, as we might say, for fhe want of congenial com- 
panionship. Their health and even life depends upon the iriendly 
shelter which other planta afford. T would advise those who may 
hitherto have failed in the culture of this noble Lily to plant it 
amongst Rhododendrons or shruba of some kind, Take out the 
soil to about 1 ft. in depth, plant in a free compost, and then leave 
the plants alone. Many would succeed in this manner where they 
have, in spite of the utmost care, failed to secure good results when 
planted in the ordinary way in open beds and borders. 
JoHN CORNHILE, 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Gardening at Eew.—At Kew, remarks the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, the bedding plants are being cicared out, frost having 
already told on such things ag Coleus and Alternantheras. Consider- 
ing the all but universal failure of bedding out this season and the 
bareness of the beds devoted to this purpose for several months of 
the year, it might be advisable to form permanent beds of dwarf hardy 
evergreens and Conifers, so that at no season should the beds devoted ” 
to decorative gardening be entirely empty. The resources ab Kew 


are such that much novelty in this way might be attempted for the 


instruction of horticulturists and the pleasure of the pubhe It 
would, we think, be a great mistake to practice bedding out of any 
kind on a large scale at Kew—let that be left for the parks and 
pleasure gardens proper. Enough should, however, be done at Kew 
to Ulustrate all the prevailing modes, and more especially to suggest 
the use of new plants and of new modes of srouping them, [This is 
very friendly and good advice, The sad fact las always been that 
at Kew, with such a fine collection and means to obtain any known 
plants in any quantity, no use has been made of the finer hardy 
plants, apart from the technical one in the herbaceous department. 
Qne could, perhaps, see the motive for tlis if the central parts of 
the garden were not illed with bedding plants in thonsands repeated 
to such a decree that they become tawdry and wearisome. Along some 
of these walks or near them one may look in vain for a noble mass 
of Likes, Irises, or Yuecas, We earnestly press on the director the 
wisdom of placing simple masses of the finer hardy plants about the 

ardens In various directions without weakening in any degree his 

erbaceous garden. Otherwise Kew will be left behind in the im- 
provement now taking place in open-air gardening, and particularly 
in hardy dewers, Things are very different te what they were a 
dozen years ago, when there was only one uursery about Londons 
that grew anything like a collection of these plants, and even there 
it was a question of giving them up as they cid not ‘‘sell.” A visit 
to some of the hardy plant nurseries about London and elsewhere ts 
very suggéstive now, and people who know plants do sometimes com- 
pare their collections with those in our botanic gardens, | 


Silver-cedged Grasses.—lLet me assure ‘' An Old Gardener ” 
{p. 350) that I was not at all amused by his telling me that he met 
for the first time the beantiful silvery Grass (Dactyls glomerata 
yar.), iu a garden near Ormskirk, as ib was there, and I have no 
doubt in the identical garden, that I first met with it myself. J 
soon recoguised its value, and forwarded 200 plants of it to the 
botanic garden, Liverpool, where I believe it is used to this day. 
This variety of Grass requires constant selection in order to main- 
tain it in full beauty. ft varies much in its variegation, some of the 
finer sorts having given rise to the name of elegantissima; however, 
the more silvery the plant becomes the more dificult itis to keep. 
Some of the Gner forms, potted in almost pure gravel, are no bad 
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ornaments for a conservatory. This plant is benefited by being eué 
over once or twice in the summer, and auch is its vigour that it 
recovers itself inafew days. From ite mode of growth it should 
be annually pulled to pieces, There is what is called a golden 
variety of this plant which is utterly worthless, There is a pretty 
dwart golden variegated Grass (Molinia ceernies, vaviegata), which is 
handsome even when run to flower (as the Dactylis should not be 
allowed to do}, as the very culms become golden. The confounding 
of Festuca glauca with Stipa pennata seems remarkable, as no two 
plants are more dissimilar,—TnHos, WiLuiams, Ormskirk, 


Two Santolinas.—Santolina incanais beyond measure superior 
to the old 8. Chameeyperiasug, and it is one of the quickest-growing 
plauts that I can call to mind, growing to a fine dense bush 1 ft. high 
inaseason, It isa seaside plant, and ne place seems too barren for 
it to thrive in; strong slips of it dibbled in here and there, where 
nothing else would scarcely grow, soon became very effective. It 
bears clipping even better than Box, and in old-fashioned gardens, 
where peaple prefer dwarf hedges to dwarf edgings, this is just the 
plant; or in parks and such places, where strong masses of colour 
are required in geometric designs, a bold round or square bed, 
chipped to a given height, belted round with a broad band of Ivy, 
would be effective. The other, 8, alpina, is totally opposite in 
habit, forming a dead flat carpet about 3 in. high—making, in short, 
a complete mat of a pleasing, grey, silvery colour, equally hardy and 
durable as the first,—THos, WILLIAMS, 


Boussingaultia baselloides.—té is stated (p. 369) that 
this pretty Sonth American twining plant seldom attains more than 
afew feet in height, and never flowers, Here it penerally frows 
1) ft. or 12 {t., and in good summers it flowers.—H. N. Euna- 
COMBE, Bitton Vicarage, 


Phlox Van Houttei (p. 324)—I fully endorse “An Old 
Gardener's” praises of this pretty, but seldom-seen, flower, It 
has, however, been introduced even longer than he supposes, It 
is figured in the ‘Botanical Register” for 1843. r. Lindley 
there suggests thatitigacrous between P, suarecleysand P, caroliniana, 
and adds, ‘The appearance of the plant is beautiful, far beyond 
anything yet seen im the genus Phlox, and we were almost going 
to say beyond anything among the hardy perennials in cultivation.” 
The double yellow Rocket spoken of by ‘An Old Gardener” is 
probably the double Barbarea vulgaris.s—Henry N. Kiiacomse, 
fitton Vrearage. 


Michaelmas Daisies.—Amongst these, two species are very 
desirable, viz.. Aster durmosus and trinervis. The first is certainly 
the most floriferous of the whole family, forming a miniature moun. 
tain of blossom some 2 ft. or so high. A. trinervia is an elecant 
species about the same height, and, being of a fine rose, is a devia- 
tion from the usual colateor thece plants, which is pale blueorlavender, 
The naming of plants isnot, as it ought to be, a guide to their determi- 
nation. Thus, A, spectabilis is perhaps one of the leaat ahowy of the 
whole tribe,—Tuos. Winuiams, Ormekire. 


Dwarf Chrysanthemums in Pots.—A useful way of 
treating these autumn-fowering plants I noticed in practice in the 
Royal Gardens, Frogmore, In order to obtain a large number of 
sinall dwarf plants, which ave in great demand there for decoratin 
purposes, cuttings arc taken from the large plants towards the enc 
of summer, and inserted in pots, about half a dozen im a 6-in. pot, 
and managed in the manner in which ordinary cuttings are treated, 
The chief point to regard is to select none but good flowering shoots, 
and to take them just at the time when they are not too soft or too 
hard. Cuttings struck in this way form compact little plants, just 
what are wanted for the purpose, as they lower freely and show 
themselves to advantage. Of course, the quality of the bloom is 
somewhat impaired, buf not materially so.— W, G. 





Fern the Beat Protecting Material.—There ig nothing 
with which I am acquainted that can equal the common Bracken az 
a protecting eee [tis clean, warm, does uct offend the eye, 
and soon parts with superfluous moisture, It is in this latter respect 
preferable to hay, straw, or litter of any description. A load or twa 
of Fern should be stored up in readiness jor emergencies in every 
establishment. Many a dearth of vegetables might be averted by 
its use, as Coleworta and winter Greens of all kinds could he 
easily and efficiently protected by it in severe weather, Jt is also 
of great service for covering up cold frames when ordinary cover- 
ings are found insufficient, as it is not so liable to be blown off by 
wind, and not eo unsightly as straw. The present ig a good time 
io procure it, stacking 1% nf when thoroughly dry, and topping up, 
in defaulé of other material, with two or three layers of ordinary 


faggots, laying them in such a manner as to shoot off heavy rain,— - 


J. C., Buplect, 


PLATE CCIV. 


HYBRID GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
Drawn by MRS DUPRPIRLDO. 


THis beautiful race of shrubs, of which three of the more recent 
varieties are represented in the accompanying plate, is comparatively 
but little known. These and several others are the progeny of 
hybrida which have all been raised in the estabishment of Mesars_ 
Veitch, at Chelsea. The result of this inter-crossing is a race of 
hybrids which have flowers blending into a great variety of distinct 
tints hitherto unknown in Rlododendrons, combiniig the brilliant 
atl gorgeous colours of the parents with a greater robustness in 
habit, The oviginal types employed in their production were RB. 
javanicum and R. jasminiferum, From these the heautiful Princess 
Royal, a kind with rosy-pink coloured blossoms, was obtained. By 
erossing this hybrid again with such species as RK, Lolbi and R. 
Brookeanum and its variety gracile, R. Duchess of Edinburgh and 
A. Duchess of Teck were obtained ; also R..Taylori, which is one 
of the best, as the colour ia so distinet, being rich resy-pink with 
a white tube ; hkewise R. Princess Thyra, Duke of Edinburgh, Prin- 
cess Victoria, and Maiden’s Blush, the latter of which is depicted in 
the plate, The parentage of the majority of these is given at page 
436, Vol, VILI., of Taz Ganpex. Reveralcf these truly ine Khodo- 
dendrons have been exhibited at the meetings of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and at the principal floral exhibitions both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, where they have been received with 
great favour and obtained high awards, The profusion with which 
the flowers are produced, and their continuous habit of. bloomiag— 
for they are in flower for nearly the whole of the year—add greatly 
to their value as decorative plants, Their culture, too, is simple ; 
they should be grown in peaty soil in pots, small compared with the 
size of the plants, and placed in 2 house the temperature of which 
ranges from 50° to 65°, They may he propagated either by cuttings. 
or grafta, _ Grorce Tar on. 





Alpine Plants,—I quite agree with Mr. Williams (p. 370) about 
the imaginary difficulties respecting the growing of Alpive plants, 
Ji is this idea which deters some people from growing these. 
Mary kinds of Alpine plants may be grown in any open field of sandy 
loam, Of courge there are delicate speciea for which one would. 
like a snug little rock or cliff, and some that prefer a crevice, and’ 
soine so fragile that one would like to surround them with a few 
hali-burted stones, An immense number of the finer and more 
showy Alpine flowers will, however, grow in any ordinarily good 
soil where they are not shaded or crowded by coarser-growin 
neighbours. But itis always fitting and pleasant to see roc 
and mountain plants associated with rocks of aome kind, and where 
the thing is well and modestly done, every requirement of the planta 
and of good taste is satisfied. The idea and the pao carried 
out in the large rock-garden alluded to may be illustrated equaliy 
well in the smallest warden, and with one cart-load of milistone grit 
ov any other cuitablo stone. What beginners should do is, make 
a bank, or mass, or raised bed of suitable soil, and allow a ‘' rock ’™ 
or large stone to peep here and there from the mass. Those who can 
get no sfone will find a raised bank or bed useful for the kinds they 
donot like te risk in winter on the level ground. There isno level 
ground well-drained and free that is half so bad for the majority of 
plants aa the ‘‘ pockets” between the bricks and other rubbish set 
up over the so-called rock-garden. For the choicer kinds tea much 
trouble cannot be taken to see thatthe rocks or stones used are placed 
in a natural and suitable position in the ground.—H, 


Garden Crops in 18'79,.—Many, I dare say, may be able te. 
tell much the same story as Mr, Galbert (p. 382) regarding the abun-. 
dance of garden fruits; but few, I venture to believe, will say 
very much in favour of their quality. Currants and Goosehberries. 
were fine crops, and Strawberries were most abundant, but they had. 
no flavour, a remark which alao applies to Plums and Peaches. 
Most kinds of Peara are heavy crops, but some of the fruits are very 
small in size and can hardly be expected to ripen properly, Pota-~ 
toes are nearly all bad. No doubt we have much to be thankful for, 
and grumbling will not mend matters, but 1879 will be long remem- 
eign its great rainfall, causing innumerable flooda, its low tem- 
perature, want of sunshme, and inferior quality of crops.—J. M, 


The Great Vinery at Chiswick, formerly the conserva- 
tory, has produced about 4,000 bunches of Grapes, which have 
ripened well. Tn colour and flavour they are good, notwithstanding: 
the unfavourable character of the season, 


THe Mayvoratity Baxgver in the City of London on the 10th of. 
November will be embellished with plants and flowers by Mr. B, §.. 
Williams, of Upper Heoiloway. 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Flower Garden, 


As far as regards outdoor flowera the season may now be said to be 
at an end, as fhere are only a few Antirrhinums, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Pansies, Violas, and here and there a Rose left; bug for all that this 
department need not present the gloomy aspect which it too often 
does at this season of the year, aud this all must have felt who saw 
the magnificent exhibition of winter bedding ahruba at South Ken- 
aington on the 14th ult. In any case empty beds ought not to be 
tolerated, that is, if near mansions ; of course, if the Hower garden 
is in an isolated position and only visited at rare intervals, then 
winter planting is but of little consequence. Those who have only 
to atudy winter effectiveness have ample materials in hardy green 
and variegated shrubs, Heaths, Ledums, &c.; but those who have 
specially to study spring effect, winter furnishing 14 somewhat more 
difficult, but, even in such a case, if bulb beds were carpeted with 
hardy Seduma or Saxifrages, the bulbs would do jast ag well, whilst 
the more cheerful winter effect produced would more than compen- 
sate for the additional labour, A modification of the same rule will 
apply to other spring-fowering plants that during the winter make 
but little show, such as Dajsies, Pansies, Primroses, Silenes, Myc- 
sotiz, &e, - If beds of these were supplemented with small shrubs 
used as “dot plants,” the winter effect would be greatly enhanced 
without, in the slightest degree, detracting from spring effect. These 
are mnerely hints at whal may be done in the direction of winter gar- 
dening, and which are capable of great development at the will and 
taste of the operator. If no winter or spring pardening ean be done, 
the beda should be-at once dug or trenched, both for the sake of 
neatness and the full action of the weather on the soil, Roses will 
now be much benefited by a good layer of well-rotted manure; it 
should not be dug in, but if thought unsightly it should be smoothed 
over with a spade, and covered with lin, of fine soil or Cocoanut 
fibre refuse, Now is also a good time to plant Roses, and by doing it 
thus early, they will next season bloom as profusely a3 those that 
have been planted two or more years, Standards, or others that are 
large enough to be affected by wind, must be securely staked as soon 
as planted, In the preparation of beds for Roses, it should ever be 
borne in mind that they cannot well be too rich, or the soil too deep: 
but it should be well firmed previous to planting, As soon as the 
leaves are ali down, shrubbery borders will require lightly forking 
over, and in the meantime any re-arranging, thinning ont, or filling 
up of vacant places can be done, as also the lifting and relaying of 
Box edgings, or filling up gaps in the same. Necessarily much time 
will now be taken up In the maintenance of neatness; just now worm 
casts are 4 terrible eyesore, and where there are acres of lawn, the 
best remedy—lime water—is out of the question; the next best 
remedy, therefore, 1s to roll the lawn as frequently as cireuntstances 
permit, Walks that, owing to the shallowness of the cravel, are 
subject to worm casts, may be effectually cleared of them by a 
sprinkle of salt, but care must be taken that the Grass verges or Box 
edgings are not injured by it, The present is also a favourable time 
for making new, or altering existing walks, and the material used 
has a long season in which to get consolidated before dry weather 
hinders the roller from having due effect, Old walks on which the 
gravel is discoloured ov moss-grown may be improved by forking u 
the gravel and applying a little fresh material to the surface, an 
well rolling them, particularly after heavy rains._-W. VY, 


Auriculas,—Theze are more liable to sustain injury from exces- 
sive damp this month than even in December or later, For this the 
reason is obvious; the outer leaves are decaying rapidly, and in a 
large collection it is not easy to see to all the plants at once; so the 
decaying leavea are sometimes left for several days. This happens 
in our own case, and many are similarly circumstanced, The plants 
should be carefully looked over, ab least once a week, removing ail 
eevee. foliage, weeds, and green mould fromm the surface of the 
pots. lnsect pests are still active ; the worst—greenfly—ean he 
readily destroyed by fumigating with Tobaeco smoke. There is also 
a pale preen caterpillar not easily distinguished from the leaves on 
which rt feeds that is very troublesome af this season; therefore 
carefully search for it and pick it off. The leather-coated grub, too, 
will eat the leaves rapidly ; this and slugs must likewise be sought 
for ab night witha lamp. Very smail offsets put in late are difficult 
to winter, unless they are very carefully attended to. The soil in 
the pote should be kept only very moderately moist, Pull the Hghts 
off all frames in which Auriculas are srowing, except when it rains, 
The weather here is too warm and close for them, even when fully 
exposed, 


Carnations and Picotees.—These are even in a more un- 
satisiactory state than most of us thonght they were. One good 
grower, and the owner of a choice collection 206 miles north of 
London, wrote me to-day, saying that he had not one layer rooted, 


Fortunately, in the south, we are not in such a backward condition 
as that. There are some varieties which are much more dificult to 
coax info forming roots than others, and the robustuess of the growth 
18 no eriterion in this case, as a weakly growing sort may form roots 
freely while another of similar growth may not, a remark which alao 
hoids good with respect to strong prowing sorts. Mary L. P. Picotee 
roots very freely, and a similar strong growing variety named Ann 
Lord L, P. Piootee is most backward in forming roots, It may be 
necessary to winter the store pots under glass, and pot off early in 
spring. This must either be done or the treatment recommended 
last week must be followed. When the plants that have been potted 
off are fairly established, the lights must be removed from the frames 
altorether. 


Boilyhocks,—When [ last wrote of these it was to record the 
fact that the season had been most favourable for late flowering 
plants, that is, those propagated in the spring, and this is a phase 
in the cnlture of the Hollyhock that must not be lost sight of. 
During summer it was recommended that eyes and cuttings of choice 
sorte should be put in whenever they could beobtained, If these, 
therefore, have done well they will now be good strong plants, and 
should be potted inte 4 in. or 5 in. pote, which must be plunged in 
Coeoa-nut fibre refuge or some such light material in cold frames. 
These plants will be the earliest to flower, many of them being six 
weeks before those obtained by propagating by means of cuttings or 
gratts, the growths that spring up from the old stools, No time 
should now be lost in deeply trenching and manuring borders or beds 
for next season. 


Pansies and Pinks in Beds,—The ground about the root? 
of these should be kept well stirred, and for this purpose small Dutch 
hoes abont 4 in. wide answer best. Beyond this they require ttle 
more attention, except to ace that the plants are steady in the ground. 
Lhe soil should be pressed round the roots with the fingers, and some 
of the plants may be tied to small sticks ta steady them, Slugs and 
the leather-coated grubs must be searched for at night. 


Pinks for Forcing, comprising such sorts as Anne Boleyn, 
Derby Day, Lady Blanehe (the best pure white}, Lord Lyons {fine 
rosy-purple), Alrs. Pettifer and Newmarket should now be lifted 
from the open, ground and potted in good soil. Tf the plants are 
large (which unfortunately few are this vear) they should be potted 
10 $-in, or G-in. pots, and amall plants in 4-in, ones, Place them jn 
a coli frame near the glass, where the lights must be kept close for 
aiew days, and then air may be freely admitted, 


Polyanthuses.—All the different sections of these ont-of-doors 
leok remarkably welk On a hed of seedlings, the seeds of 
which were sown in April last, there are numerous trusses, inany of 
them as good as those usually formed in spring, The plants are 
making very strong srowthes, therefore it will be unnecessary to pick 
otf the trosses to strengthen them. In the ease of planta in pots the 
sanic healthy development prevails, and it is not well to give too 
much water now, as that only edrves to incresge it. 


Pentstemons.—TIf cuttings of these have not yet been putin no 
time should now he lost in doing sc; they ought to he put into fine 
soil under hand-lights, either im pots or in the open ground. Onr 
plants are now flowering freely, and most useful the blossoms are, as 
nearly everything else has fnished blooming. JE£ seedg are uot 
required see that the seed-pods are removed,—J. Doroxas. 


Orchids, 


In the case of even a very limited collection of Orchids, there is 
no period of the year when all are at rest, and the time when such 
as make and complete their growth during the summer season, and 
which consequently can be induced to a state of rest is more 
dependent upon the treatment which they have received in past 
years, with a view to the particular time when they are required to 
be tm flower than upon anything else. For, agis well known, even 
to these who have had very little experience in Orchid culture, there 
are fey descriptions of plants in which the time of flowering can be 
more easily regulated than in the case of Orchids; and where suffi- 
elent numbers are grown of these kinds that are the most useful for 
general purposes, it is usually better to bring them on in succession 
than to have the whole of the stock of any given species blooming 
at the same fime, and with this in view the cultivator may with 
advantage shape his course. 


Dendrobiums.—The majority of these will now, ander ordt]- 
nary management, be about completing their bulbs, and should be 
gradually brought to a state of rest. It requires observation and 
sone experience to determine the exact time when water at the roots 
shonld be withheld and the plants keptin a lower femperature. Where 
there 1s an absence of this knowledge one of tave things are liable to 
happen—either the plants are dried off before the growth is suffi- 
ciently plump and the embryo flowers exist, or the excitement con. 
sequent upon the presence of moisture and warmth causes the plants 
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to start into fresh growth, which is anything but desirable. I have 
always noticed that plants grown under conditions that give 
the greatest strength and aubstance to the pseudo-bulbs, especially 
with sufficient air and light, are much less inclined to start during 
the autumn into 4 second growth than such ag are subjected to treat. 
ment which tends to an enfeebled state. A drier condition of the 
atmosphere and a freer admission of air have a direct tendency to 
stop their starting afresh, and where such a course is followed the 
material in which the roote are placed may be brought more gradu- 
ally to the necessary dry state ; for Ido not ike, even with plants 
like Dendrobiums, the majority of which are less susceptible of 
injury than many others, to move them into their. cooler winter 
quarters until the material in which the roots are has become 
quite dry, as though many, particularly those found indigenous at a 
considerable altitude, will bear keeping cooler than they are often 
submitted to, yet, whilst under conditions of this kind, their roots 
should be quite dry, In many cases there is a difficulty found in 
finding a suitable place for such plants whilst at reat, consequent upon 
the house in which they are grown being required ta be kept warmer 
for the many plants associated with them that have not yet com- 
pleted their growth ; but if there isa pit or other structure where 
Melons or anything of a kindred character have been grown during 
the summer, this will be a very suitable place for those Orchids at 
rest, as here a night temperature of 45° or a little over can be kept 
up, which will be sufficient for the cooler species. The warmer ones, 
such aa those that come from the lower and hotter regions of India, 
as they complete their growth will need to be dried olf, and will suc- 
ceed at the coolest end of the house, kecping those that are growing 
where it is warmest next the boiler, 


Cattleyas.— Those that were late in making ther growth 
should be treated in accordance with directions given for those which 
were early, but they should not be subjected through the winter to 
the material in which theiv roots are placed being so long, or 80 com- 
pletely devoid of moisture ‘as the Dendrobes, particularly the qeci- 
duons kinds of the latter, which in many cases will take no harm 
without water for three or fonr months, 


VYandas, Aerides, and Saccolabiums, where required 
to bloom late in the spring, may have their time of flowering delayed 
by keeping them crowing on longer; but where this is attempted the 
cultivator should by all means be content with a much slower rate 
of progress than that which is attainable during the long days, by 
using less heat, especially during the night, with correspondingly less 
moisture to the roots and in the atmosphere of the house. 


Phalzenopsis,— Where plants of this are not used for exhibt- 
tion, they usually bloom and make their growth much earlier 
than when they ave habituated to later flowering, Beginners in their 
cultivation frequently make mistakes by stopping the growth of these 
plants whilst the leading or last-formed leaf is yet growing; this 
should be avoided, as, although with them there are no paeudo- 
Imlbs necessary to be fully developed before the resting process 
is commenced, yet it obviously is a mistake to check growth whilst 
a leaf is in course of formation. With Phalenopasis it is scarcely 
necessary to 3ay that being destitute of pseudo-bulbs, consisting 
wholly of leaves and a short stem, the plants are naturally not con- 
stituted so as to bear keeping nearly so dry at the roots for any 
length of time ag those species which are furnished with these 
bulb-like sucenlent stems, When Phalenopsis are Eept too dry 
there is invariably a loss of more leaves than should occur, Plants 
that made growth early and are now pushing up flower-stema, or 
already in bloom, will need to be supplied with moisture so as to 
just keep their roots slightly moist, with a ow atmosphere, neither 
so dry as to stop the full development of the flowers, nor so moist 
as to spot them, with a night temperature of about 60° or a little 
over, and a little sir in the day; this will enable the flowers to 
last a long time, and preserve that cessation from actual growth 
through a lenethened period in the winter which, from what we 
see regarding these plants, appears to be more conducive to 
Maintaning a strong, vigorous, healthy condition than where the 
are kept for a shorter time in a comparative state of rest. It 
may be necessary to point out to young Orchid growera that 
when Phalzenopsis are grown on all but bare blocks of wood, or in 
baskets with very little Sphagnum, peat, or anything that will hold 
moisture, it is absolutely necessary to apply water very much offener 
than where the roots are more plentifully supplied with material of 
this description, Through want of observation in this matter, I 
have frequently seen a preater auraber of the oldest leaves turn 
yellow and fall off than the production of the current year corre- 
sponded to, aresult which obviously leaves the plants at the time 
when they again commence growth in a amallor state than they were 
the year previous, 


Cypripediums of the caudatum, Lowi, and barbatum sec- 
tion, with the many hybrids now existing, and othera that require a 


comparatively high temperature toe grow them well will, in many 
cases, have not quite completed their prowth; end should have a good 
position in the East Indian or warmest house, with ax much light as 
can be afforded them; but these, though plants that require a good 
deal of moisture, should not at this séason have near so much given 
aa during the sumumer, 


Calanthes,—The bulb-forming sorta of these, comprising the 
different kinds of C, vestita, C. Veitchi, and other hybrids, will 
now he either in flower or approaching that stage. The leaves and 
roata both wholly decay annually, but I have always noticed that 
they bloom much the strongest where the treatment is such aa fo 
preserve in the leaves some vitality until the flowers are all or 
partially developed ; this is best effected by Scene the plants 
whilst growing aa near the glags as possible, by which means they are 
rendered proportionately atouter; and still further by very consr- 
derably reducing the water given to the roots from the time when the 
flower-stems begin to push upwards, The vestita section are heat- 
loving plants, and at no season of the year will they bear keeping 
nearly so cool as many things without its mterfering with the bulbs 
attaining a large size; yet if some of the planta were started 
somewhat later than others into prowth, and they are kept rather 
cooler now, & atecesaion of these elegant flowsra, «o useful for 
cutting, may be kept up for three months, Both the forms of 
C, Masuea, which is so acceptable for its contrast in colour to 
most other Orchids, should. now, ag through the more active prow: 
ing aeason, be kept in a comparatively lower temperature than 
the bulbous spectes, as when grown too hot they seldom continue 
in a healthy, robust condition. 


Fpidendrums.--The comparatively few species of these that 
find favour with Orehid growers will bear, whilst at rest, keeping 
drier at the root than some evergreen kinds, but this should never 
be carried so far as to cause the leaves and pseudo-bulbs to shrivel 
too much. 


pshading.—\Where, in addition to ordinary shading material, the 
glass has been smeared with whitening, eee oar any other eub- 
stance, thig, if notalready removed, should at once be washed clean 
off, for though the light which 1¢ obstructs may not be of so much con- 
sequence to those plants which are from this time forwardin a dor- 
mant state, yet itis of the greatest importance to those that are 
growing, to which, do all that is possible, there is no chance under 
the leaden akies and lengthened hours of darkness extstant for the 
next four months to give them anythme approaching the hght to 
which they are subjected in their native countries, 


Ferns, 


Where the majority of such Ferns as require artificial warmth 
have been grown, as from time to imme recommended, with midre air and 
light and less atmospheric moisture and heat than are often applied 
io them, the advantage will now be seen im more compact growth, 
more persistent in ite character, and though the individusi fronds 
may be somewhat smaller, they will have greater abihty to retain 
a fresh sightly appearance than when otherwise treated. If any of 
the black species of living thrips exist they may now be destroyed 
by means of fumigation, which, however, should be done with can- 
tion, not submitting the plants to Tobacco fumes over strong, as 
some of the tree species, such as Dicksonia antaretica, are easily 
injured thereby. 


Gleichenias, if kept where there is a night temperature of 50° 
and a little warmer in the daytime, and plentifully supplied with mois- 
ture at the roots, will continue to make growth through the winter. 
Treatment like this is more applicable to plants that have been used 
for exhibition or other decorative purposes through the summer, and 
consequently not been able to make so much growth during the 
warmer season, as plants that have been managed in a way that 
would enable them to grow on uninterruptedly. 

Deciduous Ferna, like the Leucostegias, when denuded of 
their fronds, do not, as a matter of course, require the soil being 
kept nearly so moist, yeti sometimes happens that with a knowledge 
of this they are allowed to get too dry at the roots, by which they 
are very much injured.—I, Barnes, 


Hardy Fruit. 

Now that there have been a few degrees of frost, the foliage of 
Apricots, Feaches, and Nectarines part readily from the trees, and 
ought to be oceagionally lightly brushed over for the purpose af 
bringing it down, in order that the sun and air may have full play on 
the trees, for the seagon is such a backward one that necessarily the . 
wood is -very Immature, and itis to be feared that, even with all the 
artificial. aid that can be given, there will be but little fruit next 
season. The practice of unnailing the trees from the walls, which 
some adopt to retard growth in spring, will not require to be done 
this season, or, if it be done, it should at all eventa be deferred till 
the wood is fully ripe, for, with respect to any little warmth which 
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the sun may yet impart, the radiation of the walls will make it the 
more effective, Push on planting, lifting, and root-pruning, as the 
present is the best season of the whole year for such work, a fact 
proved by the rarity with which trea now operated on fail to produce 
a full crop of fruit the following season. Goose berries ana Curranta, 
being divested of foliage, may now be pruned, Itis usual to defer the 
pruning of Gooseberries till spring, because birds are apt to make an 
onslaught on the buds, but I lock upon such a postponement as an 
invitation to the birds to attack them, and therefore recommend 
that pruning be done now, and if afterwards the trees are splashed 
over with a mixture of scot and lime, with cow manure added to 
cause adhesiveness, the composition will not only be distasteful to 
birds, but also kill Lichen and Mosa, which vaually abound on 
neglected fruit bushes. When pruning, select the best-ripened wood 
for cuttings, which may be tied into bundles and heeled in to give 
profitable employment in bad weather in preparing them for inser- 
tion, which should be in rows | ft. apart and about G 1m. asunder in 
the rows, Allthe buds should be picked out of that part of the 
stem that is inserted in the ground, or thereisa tendency to produce 
suckers, and each tree is always best when grown with only a single 
stem. Old plantations of all kinds of small fruits will repay any 
attention that can he afforded them at this season, such as the thin- 
ning aut of useless naked wood, surface forking the ground, and 
afterwards giving it a good dressing of well-rotted manure, to be left 
on the surface to be washed in by the rains. Raspberries especially 
should annually have auch a dressmg. The season being so late, 
there are yet several kinds of Apples and Pears to be gathered, and 
aa they are now in danger from gevere frost they should be got in, 
ripe or unripe. Keep the fruit room well ventilated on every favour- 
able opportunity till the fruit has become thoroughly dry, but after- 
wards préesetvative conditions are best assured by the maintenance 
of a somewhat confined atmosphere.-W. WW. 


Extracts from my Diary.—November & to &. 


Firowirs,—Placing eee Primtlas, Cinerarias, Cannas, 
and Bouvardias in Vineries, Ke-arranging plant-houses. Sponging 
Poinsettias and Stephanctis, Picking dead leaves off Pelargoniums 
and bedding plants. Cutting back old plants of Pelargoniums, and 
placing them thickly in boxes in Vinery. 

Frore.—Cleaning Peach trees in early forcing-house. Tying 
Raspberries to woods frame, forming the letter Vo with the canes, 
Mixing up paint for dressing Peach trees, composed of clay, sulphur, 
soap, soob, and Gishurat Compound. Started pet Vines, 

YVEGETABLES,—Preparing cold frame in which to plant Cauli- 
flowers, ‘Getting in next Mushroom-bed, and legking over others, cut- 
ting those fit for use. Sowing Hathaway's Excelsior, Vick’s Crite- 
Tio, Little Gem, and Acine Tomatoes in heat, Pricking out Cauli- 
flowers from seel-beds into frames to stand the winter, TMeeing 
main crop of Beat, and storing it in clamps. Cutting all Self-pro- 
tecting: and Autumn Giant Broccoli ready for use. Chopping up 
Cauliflower stumps, and manuring ground with them for digging, 
sowing Burghley Perfection Tomato in ie for planting out for early 
spring work. Spawning Mushroom bed in house, and making up 

rst- hed outside in the shape of a mound 20 ft. long and 5 ft, high, 
Sowing Osborn’s French Bean, 'Fying and thinning winter Cucumbers, 
Theging south border for Peas, Sorting over Potatoes in store-room, 
—K, @., Burghiey. 


Women as Horticulturlsts.—The practical difficulties with 
young women searching for a vocation 1s that they have no capital, 
no special training, little knowledge of current commercial needs, 
aud‘no ‘disposition te enter untried fields of labour. They are cease- 
lesaly demanding new avenues for employment, under the impression 
apparently that by talking about them vigorously these new avenues 
will open of their own accord. Assuredly frnit-growing, flower-cnl- 
ture, sud kindred pursuits offer no great obstacles fo young women 
with a small measure of determination and a little activity of imagi- 
nation. The great point with us all is to be able to think ont things, 
and. this is what we mean in this instance by imagination. Neither 
Then nor women are likely te gain much anccess in established voca- 
tions, much less enter npon untried ones, unless they have ideas, 
the power to construct, to form, to plan, te discover the relations 
petaween facts and possibilities of facts, to detect significances and 
follaw them to their logical outeome. In flower-growing, however, 
there is this advantage—many ladies have natural taste and a little 
smattering of the art, and henceit would not be diffienlt for them 
$6 gain sufficient knowledge from books and practical experience in 
their own gardens to make a test of the suggestion which the writer 
in ‘* Macmillan” makes; and eventually training schecls may be 
established in which young women could enter, The thing. is to 
make ‘a. beginning; and to make a beginning the very first requisite 
is practical intelligence.—.Appteton's Magazine, 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


PRUNING AND LOPPIAG TOWN TREES. 


As the season for lopping and pruning trees where necessary 18 
approaching, a few remarks on the manner in which this work 
should be done may not be out of place, and this is rendered the 
Inore necessary in town gardens where trees are scarce, and where 
they are so frequently ruthlessly and mercilessly hacked and hewn 
by inexperienced persons as to became roiserable eyesores matead 
of what they should be—handsome and acceptable objects. In 


' traversing London it is distressing to see trees which, wrth proper 


management would have formed beautiful specimens, reduced to 
offensive skeletons or worse than useless pollarids, and the evil af 
which treatment is the more apparent now when they are denuded 
of foliage. The pleas put forward fer thus mutilating frees are 
various, 28, for inatance, the obstruction of light, Injury to adja- 
cent roads, or some Utopian sanitary idea. In the case of young 
trees it may be to protect them from injury from high winds, er 
with the chject of inducmg a spreading habit, These reasons are 
frivolous in every case, except where trees are planted in places 
totally unsuited for the purpose. In the case of London squares 
ao ample roadway surrounds them, so that trees planted at a 
proper distance witlin the fence will in no way interfere with 
the light, whilst in regard to the sanitary aspect and the dete- 
rioration of roads proper scavengering is an easy remedy. With 
respect to newly-planted trees in streets and elsewhere, they should 
have such aupports aa to render pruning unnecessary ; their natural 
habit being thus preserved, which, in my opinion, is the special 
feature oeedfulin well-managed trees. Another important matter 
which should also be taken imto cousicderatian is that In many 
laces where from thirty to fifty yeara have been sufficient te produce 
fine specimens, it would now probably require a hundred, even if 
that period would suffice to bring fio the same forward state, London 
proper having been during the last half century unoprisoned by outer 
or greater London, rendering the growth of trees within it less satis- 
factory. Itis, therefore, the more necessary to preserve intact the 
few which remain im food condition. 

The list of trees suitable for town planting is not a long one, and 
these require but little pruning, and that judiciously done. It is 
necessary that the lower branches should be removed to a sufficient 
height in order that they may not imterfere with the carnage trafic 
in the strecta ; if is also essential that dead branches should be cut 
out; but, further than that, there ts probably not more than one case 
ina hundred in which if is necessary to use pruning tools. Plane 
trees are now admitted to be amongst the most useful for town plant- 
ing, and I would urgently recommend that they be allowed to grow 
naturally, that is, without any pruning whatever, I have particu- 
larly noticed that those which have in no way been imterfered with 
are by far the most beautiful. The principal care required being to 
Protect their stems from injury and Ekcep them in an upright posi- 
tion, this can be ensured by suitable guards and proper care in 
staking ; should there be two leaders, the weakest should be removed 
and the remaining one a0 fied that it may he induced to form the 
miain stem. Under no circumstances should Planes be headed back, 
that is, have their leading and lateral stems cut dewn ; of all systems 
of lopping and pruning, none are more objectionable, unsightly, and 
Iniachievous ; occasionally afew of the weak branches may be removed 
to give sirandlight to the head, This is onl ynecessary, however, where 
from the effecta of soil and situation such growth is produced in 
abundance, The Plane taken altogether may be safely considered te 
require ng pruning, Nextin rank as suitable town trees stand the 
Poplars ; most of the spreading kinds, when compared with Planes, 
may be pruned with impunity without damaging their general cha- 
racter ; still the same conrse should be followed ag recommended for 
Planes if we would retain their special features. These trees will 
be found to have a tendency to grow very much out of the 
upright, whatever care may be exercised in staking them when 
young. It is therefore absolutely necessary to shorten those 
branches which have as it were a tendency to overbalance the 
proper coutour of the tree: rapid growing trees are more liable to 
this deformity than others. This is also the case with trees which 
are so Placed as to have the light partially obstructed on one 
side, the curvature being caused by the greater rapidity of growth 
ou the darkened side, In order to counteract this, as before men- 
tioned, the brauches should be cut back to such a position as 
will leave anfficient wood to replace the limb removed, und never 
fo a point of the branch that is perfectly bare, as that would ~ 
induce the growth of a number of small shoots which would not 
only be useless but sreatiy disfigure the tree, 

Planes and Poplars which may have spread their branches too 
near dwellings, may have them shortened im the same manger 
without in any way impairing their general appearance. The 
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Plane once damaged by unskilful pruning never, as a rule, regains its 
natural form, and is offen worthless asa tree. Two other trees, namely 
the Lime and the Chestnut, are also extensively planted in towns ; 
indeed they ave great favourites with many; they burst early inte leaf, 
anc as ik were chage away the winter, the remnant of which is 
always reluctant to leave us in early spring. They are better 
adapted for planting in the outer circle of large towns than in 
thickly-populated districta, im which latter they do not thrive ; 
moreover, they lose their foliage early. No trees are used worse 
than the Lime; they are pollarded or lopped ia all kinds of hideous 
forms, or pruned inte screens of various shapes, examples of which 
meet one ab almost every turn, Few trees are handsomer in form 
than the Lime when allowed to grow naturally, and being dense 
in respect of foliage, would answer every purpose for which inex- 
perienced persons think it necessary to treat them as stated 
above. The only pruning required is to take out the weakest 
branches close fo the maim stem, of which, in well-grown trees, 
there are usually a large quantity. If, as may sometimes be the 
ease, 1b ig not desired that the trees should exceed a certain height, 
they can be stopped without spoiling their beanty, a property pos- 
sessed by afew Einds of trees only. The Chestuut with its ridged 
wood, is another tree which requires no pruning, except in rare 
instances; when one bough lies upon another, the one causing the 
least change from a natural appearance may be removed, The 
Sycamore, Elm, Acacia, and, indeed, all kinds nsed in town 
planting, should only be pruned with the utmost caution, and 
that when absolutely necessary only. Certainly very many trees 
have been perfectly rumed by too free a use of thesaw and knife, and it 
inay often he observed that young trees which appear extremely vigor- 
ousfor afew years after being plauted lose a good deal of energy at the 
end of ten or twelve years, and are quite unable to recover the effects 
of the severe pruning to which they may have been subjected during 
the first six or cight years. This is more especially the case with 
trees the sites for which have been prepared with more than ordinary 
care. J maintain, therefore, that trees should, aa a rule, be allowed 
to grow freely and naturally, and if pruning should be in any way 
requisite, ta wait until the trees are thoroughly established. In 
taking off branches, especially the larger ones, the cut should be 
uoder berelled, to prevent moisture accumulating on the stump left, 
which would cause decay and injury to the tree. They should also 
be eut ata distance of from 3 in, to 1 ft. from the main stem, never 
quite close to the tree, the distance being in proportion to the size of 
fhe liml taken off. These remarks are specially adapted to the 
management of trees planted in streets, squares, parks, and other 
public places, C, Denyts. 


—_— 


WOODLAND WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 


PLanTinG wHl be the principal work of the month, and every fine 
day should be taken advautage of to push forward that work with 
as little delay as posstble. By planting the wettest portions 
during fine weather, and leaving the light and gravelly sotla for the 
more unfavourable seasons, little time need be lost so long as frosts 
keep off, Exposed situations upou light soils should be filled up 
before winter, and the ground made as firm as possible io prevent 
the plants being uplifted by frosta. When such land is plauted 
late in the spring the trees are apt fo suffer very considerably from 
summer drought, 

Mixed plantations may he thinned after the middle of the month, 
Oak being reserved for spring, felling when the bark will run freely. 
Very few of the winter-felled trees, except Larch, should have their 
bark left on them,as this decays rapidly and retains the water, and 
also harbours injurious insects. Lime, Plane, Beech, Maple, and 
Syeamore should be cut up early and set up for seasoning, thick 
plantations only experieuced hands should be entrusted with tree- 
felling ; aud the timber should be cutolF as close aa possible to the 
eround with the cross-cut saw, erubbing being impracticable without 
doing considerable damage to the roots of others. 

Gather tree-seedsa ag they ripen and attend well to the keeping of 
such as are not sown af once, Where the conea of Pine and Ifir 
treea—Secotch, Spruce, ancl Larech--will shake easily from the trees, 
these may be gathered at once and well dried before being put away 
in heaps, Ey betng thinly spread out and occasionally turned they 
will dry rapidly. 

Old spreading hedeea may now be ribbed in where the situation is 
not too much exposed, but where such is the case the operation is 
better deferred until early in the spring. Laying or plashing may 
also be proceeded with, and young Hawthorn hedges may still be 
planted out. GQunelksets which have heen two years transplanted may 
be inserted in double rows about 6 in. or 6 tn. apart and the same 
distance in the lings, and afterwards cut off near the ground, If 
allowed to grow for two years they may then receive an annual 
trimming, about Gin. of top growth and 2 in. of side growth being 


left each time. In this way, upon a favourable soil, a d hedge 
may ke obtained in six or seven years, Where the soil is too light 
and poor for Hawthorn, Beech may be substituted, but this should 
not Le ent hack at the time of planting. 


Clear owt watercourses and ditches and collect leaves, forming 
eonposts of all refuse vegetable and animal matters, Tie addition 
of some fermenting stabie manure, old mortar, chalk, shell sand, or 
calcareous matter of any kind, will greatly enrich the compost if tt 
he turned occasionally. Lime nsed in compost baa a much more 
marked effect upon a rotation of crops than when applied alone, 
Within certam limits all composts containing calcareous substances 
enrich with age, 

Falls of coppicing should now be allotted ready for sale. The 
agouer these are sold the greater the opportunities afforded to tha 
purchaser for making an early clearance. The smaller the lots the 
creater will be the aggregate price, Clearance reada should be 
staked out ready for brushing, or bottoming with fag ota, and all 
boundaries should be distinctly marked with paint. “‘Lillara should 
also be ringed with paint and numbered, ‘The necessary restrictions 
as to times of cutting and clearance should aiso appear in the par- 
ticulata of sales, 

Draining, trenching, and holing for spring planting may still be 
continued in the woodlands; and in the nursery cleared spaces may 
be worked down for seeds and seedlings, or be roughly lug and laid 
up for a winter's reat, ceo of any kind may now be planted 
out in the woodlands; and before other layers are made the stools 
should be forked round, and should also receive a dressing of 
manure or fresh soil. 

AM wood-rides should be well brushed up preparatory to pheasant 
shooting, as nothing interferes so much with that sport as straggling 
branches hanging over and across narrow rides, All forestera who 
value their plantations should thus give every facility for killing 
those pests of their woodlands, viz., hares and rabbits, 

A. J. Burrows. 





Age of Trees.—The late Mr. Menzies, deputy ranger of 
Windsor Park, than whom no one had studied trees more, has often 
interested me by information about the size anc age of forest trees 
when with him amongst them, Much of this information will be 
found in his large illustrated work on ‘‘ Forest Trees and Scenery.” 
It was his opinion that it is impossible to determine even approxt- 
mately the age of Oaks when the trunk is decayed, He thought 
that the shell of the tree near Cranbourne in Windsor Forest (where 
there are many similiar shells of huge old Oak trees}, which goes by 
the name of Willam the Conqueror’s Qak, might probably belong to 
that date. Beech trees, he said, are notnearly so lasting ; and though 
I often asked his opinion as to the age of the larger Burnham Beaches, 
his answer was always ‘‘Impossible to say.” it may interest Mr, 
Heath toe know that on Smith's Lawn, near the obelisk in Windsor 
Park, are the remains of 2 Beech tree larger than any of the Burn- 
ham trees. An account of this tree and of many other remarkable 
trees wilt be foundin ‘* Grigor’s History of Arboriculture,” published 
in ]865-—a most interesting little bock, and the best I know on the 
subject. I may add that the age of large Elm trees, being compara- 
tively short is generally definitely known; the large Elm trees in 
Eton playing fields are Littie over 200 years old; a record of their 
planting is in the college archives ; the Long Walk in Windsor Park 
was planted in 1688, Both these sets of trees are fast perishing from 
old age. Half the Elm trees in Kton playing fields have been 
replaced by young ones within my memory. Ekns die first at the 
root, and are blown down generally before the trank haa begun to 
decay.—-C. WooL.Ler Don, in The Ztmes. 


The Size and Age of Trees.—I fear that much must be 
left to conjecture aud tradition with regard to the age of the 
most celebrated of our forest monarchs. erne’s Oak, 2 think, is 
now a wreek if not removed, but in the memory of most of ug 
it was alive if not in full vigour, a wonderful tree, to celebrate 
which Harrison Ainsworth wrote his historical novel ‘* Windsor 
Castle.” I believe visiters can still be shown the identical tree 
beneath whose branches the second Norman fell, King Charles 
TY. has still hia Oak, i.e, supposing the sightseer sufficiently cre- 
dulous to believe it; as to Rochester’s Osk there can be little 
doubt. But who, m this tree-lovmg country, can tell ug some- 
thing that can be depended upon as to their age? No one. It 
may be said that when a tree is felled tha number of rings which 
it contains will give within a year or two tia uge, True, so far as 
the teat goes, buf useless after a century or two has elapsed. Of 
eourse Mr, Vernon Heath has, with all of us who take delight in 
woods and forests, tried to verify that test. J have not seen the 
Burnham Beeches, and, therefore, can only argue by comparizon, 
viz,, that some very large handsome ones on our own land in 
Dorsef, from all I can hear, were, to all appearance, quite aa large 
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and beautiful full fifty years ago, and are now, at a rough gness, ina of the long pole shall be in a line between the top of the short 
some of them 34 ft, in diameter. These trees are in good soil pole and the top of the tree. Read off the length PM, and sub- 
but not particularly rich, and, being near the sea, may have been tract it from P N (which is the same as A B, or 5 ft.), and the differ- 
planted in line to break the force of the south-west winds, which, ence will be the length of M N. Now measure the distance from 
tous, are blighting.—Eueene E, P, Leagan, Couré Mouse, Litter Ato M; and, having got A M and M N, you can caleulate the length 
Cheeney, Dorchester, of AN, which will be the same as BP, Lastly, aa BP is to OP 
(which is the difference between 10 ft. and P M), sois BC to the 
ae = fhe tree. 
t will simplify the remaining examples of determining tree heights 
. CALCULATING THE HEIGHT OF A TREE. if we throw these last instructions ee lore ee form, oad 
We stated at the commencement of this article (p. 282, Vol. XV. substitute signs for words. The signs + and — are well known to 
of THE GAKDEN} that it is easy to determine the height of a tree, if mean “‘added to” and “less by;” thus: 4+2=6, means 4 added 
the ground around it is level and clear, with the very simple and in- to 2 equals (or makes) 6; and 4-2=2, means 4 less by 2 equals 2. 
expensive aid of two light rods (one 5 ft. and the other 10 ft. long), Then, the fact that a number is to he squared is indicated by putting 
and a plumb-line or a string with a weightattached tait. It becomes the figure 2 at the upper right corner of the number to be squared, 
somewhat more difiicult, however,when the tree grows upon sloping thus 9°, or (if the number is represented by letters) AB% And 
or uneven ground, and when an obstacle occurs between the tree indicates that the square-root of the number written under it 
and the apot from which you can see it, such asa high wall, aspiked jg he worked out; so that 49 =7, meana that the square-root of 
fence, or a broad ditch, Under such circumstances it is neces- 49 equals (or is} - ca ‘ 

sary that you should understand that branch of arithmetic called Applying these ‘si gus to the instructiong given in relation to fig. 11 
a{uares and aquare-reots. The square of any numberis that number they may be more concisely stated as foll Roe, : 


a AC? ~ ABP ~ BC, 

bh PN - PM = MN, 

ec “AM? — MN? = AN = BP, 
d OM - PM = OP, 


Now we know that AB is 5 ft., and we find by measurement that 
AC is 21 ft., AM is 10 ft., and PM is 3 ft, ; corsequentiv, smce AB 
193 7ft,, PN must be the same, and MN must he 2 ft. Hence, these 
statements of alphabetical letters represent the following figures :— 


@ 2)? - 5* = 7441-95 = 7416 = 20,5, = BC, 
6 6-8=>2= MN, 

e 4/10? 3? ~ Y]0)-4—- “96 = 93, — BP, 

ra lQ-3=-73 OP, 


Whence we see that as 9. {BP} is to 7 (OP), so is 204, (BC) to the 
tree's height, which is 14, ft, nearly. 

Of course, there would be no need to take all this trouble over a tree 
only 14 ft. high, which could be measured with a ong, light rod ; but, 
while the plan to Le followed would be the same for a tree 200 ft. or 
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wultiplied by itzelfi—thnua, the square of 4 is 16, because 4 multi- 
plied by 4 makes 16, The square-root of any number is some smaller 
nember which, multiplied by itself, will make the number you have 
—thus, the square-root of 25 is 5, because 5 multiplied by 5 makes 
25. The role for finding out the square-root of any number must be 
learnt from a beck upon arithmetic; it is too long to quote here, but 
it is readily committed to memory. , 
Reterring back to fig. 2 (which shows the common way of drawmg f 
one line perpendicular to another by the “'3, 4, 5,” method}, we see Z 
there a triangle, two of the sides of which, as you know, are called 
the base and the perpendicular; the third or longest side is, in such fe 
triangles, called the hypethenuse. In triangles of this kind there is 
4 curious relation between the lengths of the three sides, which 
always holda good and never changes ; it is thia, that if you add to- 
gether the aquares of the two shorter sides, and find the square root 
of that sum, it will give you the length of the longest side. ‘Thus, 
16 (which is the aquare of the base) added te 9 (which is the square 
of the perpenocicular) makes 25 ; and the square-root of 23155, which 
ig the length of the hypothennuse. From this it will be evident that 
Vf you know the length of any two of the sides of such a triangle 
you can calculate the length of the third side. Thus, rf the longest 
‘aide ia 5, and one of the shorter sides is 3, you subtract the square 
of 3 (9) from the square of 5 (25), and the remamder is 16; the 
aquare-root of this {4} is the length of the third side of the friangle. 
Let ug now carry this knowledge into practice, and proceed to 
measure the height of a tree growing upon higher ground than that 
apon which we stand, The 10-ft. pole must BE clearly marked with 





divisions showing feet and inclics, from the bottom upwards; and Fie 19 

the 5-ft. pole must have a strip of wood 6 in. long fastened carefully an 

at tight angles across the top. 300 ft. high, the length im feet of the various straizht Hnex would 
_ Where the incline is not very steep, agin fig. 11, stick the short be naturally very different. 

pole exactly upright into the ground, at such a distance off from the We next proceed to explain the method of determining the height 


tree aa that the crogs-piece shall be on a level with the bottom of the of a tree crowing upon a steep incline, which will be found illustrated 
trunk ; then measure the line A ©, and, knowing the length of AB, in fig. 12. 

we can calculate the distance from Bto @. Next insert the longer With the 5 it. pole in your hand, walk away from the trunk of the 
pole aé such a point between the short pole and the tree, as that the tree and find a place where the top of this pole, when stuck into the 
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ground, shall be on a level with the base of thetruonk, WNextfix tie 
10 ft. pole at such a further distance from the tree (and in a lino 
with the short pole and the tree}, as that the top of the longer pole 
ahall be on a level with the top of the shorter pole and the base of 
the tree ; AC on fig, 12 indicates the position of the longer pole. 
Next take up the short pole and put it into the place occupied by 
the long pole; AB will then indicate the position of the short or 
5-ft. pole. Now place the 10-ft. pole in a line between the short 
pole and the tree, and at such a distance from the short pole as that 
the tops of the two poles shall be ina line with the top of the tree. 
Then look horizontally across the top of the short pole AB and read 
off upon the long pole MO the height MP; this measurement, being 
the same as that of NE, must be substracted from AB (which is 4 ft.}, 
and we thus get the measurement of AN. Now measure the ground 
line AM, and having AM and AN, we find, by the rule explained 
before, the distance NM (“AM*- AN?72NM}) which is the same as 
BP. Having just read off the length of MP we have only to sub- 
tract it from MO, which is 10ft., and we thus get the length of PO, 


With the lengths of BP and PO at our disposal, 161s evident that 
a rule-of-three sum will give us the height from F to the tep of the 
tree if we only knew the length of the line BF. This is readily 
found, ingzsmuch as BF is the saine as CH, and CE is the base of the 
right-angled triangle ECA, of which the perpendicular AC we kuow 
is 10 ft., the hypothenuse AT we can measure and then “AK#— AC* 
gives us CE or BF. 

Lastly, we have to work out the proportion sum, as BP is to PO, 
so is BE to the height from F to the tree-top, from which we have 
only to subtract 5 fi, (whieh is FE) and we arrive at the exact height 
of the tree. . 

In the example of tree measurement last given, it has been assumed 
that the incline and the dimensions of the tree will allow of the mea- 
surement being made in the way that has been explained, But in- 
stances will often oecur in which the incline may be too steep or the 
tree too high to admit of this method being exactly followed ; never- 
theless the principles upon which the measurements are taken and 
the caloulations are made will be the same, and the chief deviations 
froin the method deseribed will consist in the necessity for repeating 
tle first stages of the observations by placing the 10-ft. pole asecond 
ora third time beyond the short pole, each time making the 6-ft, 
pole take the place of the long one. Wee 





TRANSPLANTING TREES IN AUTUMN. 


TRANSPLANTING ig a subject of no little interest to proprietors who, 
ae a rule, concern themselves a good deal about their woods andl 
ornamental plantations. There are those who advocate trans- 
planting in autumn, and others whe maintain that spring is the beat 
tune for such work, Something can be said in favour of both ways, 
bat much Jepends upon circumstances and the kind of subjects to 
be dealt with. It ia safe and advisable te transplant in autumn, if 
it be done in good time; and there is every chance of good suecegs 
attending the operation, with a great variety of kinds, should the 
ensuing Wiuter prove mild and moiat; butaft it be severe, and the 
frosts proloaged, many kinds cf newly planted trees are likely to 
suller and die, sarticdlarly if planting has been delayed tll about the 
end of November or later, as by that time the ground is too cold to 
promote root action, and the trees, consequently, have no chance of 
getting partially eatablished before winter ia upon then; and if they 
happen to be mach ent and mutilated at the reot they are in a still 
worse plight, being then in little better condition than a cut branch 
inserted in the ground. Trees that are moved with good balla of 
earth to their roots are generally safe, even in acvere winters; hut 
good balls and plenty of roots cannot be secured in some cases. On 
the other hand, itis urged agains spring planting that, should the 
summer prove warm anddry, the trees are just as likely to suffer 
from these eansea, unless they can be abundantly supplied with 
water, which, of course, entails a great amount of labeur, Probably 
the advantages of transplanting t autumn and spring are about 
equal im the case of evergreens, while deciduous treas have the best 
chance when moved in autuinn—just when the leaves are about to 
fall; and this being so, of course those trees which shed their leaves 
Hirst should be first dealt with. Some recommend September as the 
best mouth for autumn operations in the case of evergreens; ancl 
perhaps it is, in a general way, as by that time the current season’s 
growth 18 tolerably hard and mature, and not so likely to shrivel. 
October ia also a zood month, but later it is not safe to wait. What 
cannot be done before November had better be left till the following 
spring. We have transplanted trees and shrubs every month in the 
year, when compelled by circumstances to do ao; and, Judging from 
experience so gained, we have come to the conclusion that the most 
favourable times are September and October in antumu, and from 
the middie of March till the middle of May in spring ; bot the latter 


dates apply to the north more particularly, In the sonth, operations 
might probably be begun and enc a fortuight sooner. 

ee Sia past few years we have noted the effects of transplant- 
ing ab different periods upon a great many trees and shrubs. Hollies, 
Yews, Deodars, and Laurels, &c., transplanted from the beginning 
of December till the end of January, when the weather was favour- 
able, just suecceded according to the size and entirety of the hall of 
soil secured with the roots. The ground in many places being shallow 
and stony, it was next to impossibleto get balls,andinallsuch instances. 
the trees have suffered by removal, and some have died outright, 
especially Holes and Laurels of large size. Very few deaths—only 
one, [ think—have, however, occurred amongst the trees moved in 
September and October ; but in all cases the spring plantations have 
dene the best. Of a number of large Hollies and Yews, between 
twenty and thirty years of age—some of them not with very good 
roots—not one has been lost, nor have they ever shed their leaves to 
any great extent. All made crowth, and some Hollies moved near 
the end of May made young shoota 6 in. long the same season. 
The same kinds of evergreen trees and bushes, transplanted just. 
before and after midsummer when in full growth, have all suc- 
ceeded ; but Laurels, Rhododendrons, and Holles lost their young 
shoots, which, being soft, withered and turned black. Notwith- 
standing possible injury from heat and drought, we would mueh 
rather risk transplanting at midsummer than at midwinter. Heat 
and drought are easier withstood than frost or prolonged cold. But, 
as we have said before, much depends upon the kind of subject dealt 
with. Trees or shrubs that produce abundance of roots in a compact 
form may be transplanted almost at any season, as good balls can 
always be got with them, The Box tree, for example, has such a. 
multitude of reots, and all held together in such a mass, that it is 
hardly ever aifected by removal, no matter what season of the year 
it may be. It ts the same with the Rhododendron, and also with the 
Anueuba, and a good many other close-habited subjects, the roots of 
which mostly correspond to the habit of the branches, 


AUTUMN-TINTED TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A VISIT Just now to the extensive nurseries of Mr. Anthony Waterer, 
Knap Hill, Woking, is well repaid, if only to aee the resplendent. 
coloration of the various deciduous kinds of trees and shrubs there 
in their antumnal livery. The gorgeous hues of the decaying foliage of 
the Western Azalea (A, occidentalis) are very striking. This Azalea. 
is comparatively little known in this country, but it is plentiful in, 
and a great ornament to, the wooded districts of California. The 
leaves are oblong or lance-shaped, and havea tendency to be clustered 
at the upper parts of the branches, They vary in colour from a pale 
red to the richest deep crimson, and they are sometimes laced with a 
golden tint, altogether rendering them most attractive, more par- 
ticularly when seen in masses, The leaves, before they change colour, 
are a bright shining green, and form.a-fine setting for the large fra- 
grant white and sometimes rosy blossoma, each of which have golden 
bands. Another strikingiy beautiful variety is Graf Vou Moran, a 
kind in the way of A, narctasiflora, This was much admired last 
gpring at South Kensington, where it was deservedly awarded a first- 
class certificate. Its leaves are considerably broader than those af 
the foregoing, but searcely less brilliant; and large bushes of it have: 
a atriking effect when acen in company with the ordinary forms of 
the Ghent Azaleas, which, unfortunately, do not take on such a rich 
autumn garb. Other Hricaceous plants, such as Vaecmiums, &e., 
have beauntifully-tinted decaying ichage. Amongst these.the Fenn- 
sylvanian W hoctleberry (¥. pemey Tanteum)isespecially noteworthy. 
It is a much-branched under shrub, growing about 3 ft., high, with 
leaves of the deepest crimson, Like its congeners it ia a peat-loving 
plant, but thrives well under ordinary conditions, - 

Turning to the ae Ome subjects which have attractive 
autumn foliage, there are few more beantiful than the yellow Virgilia, 
(V. lutea}, a North American tree, which grows here to a great size, 
The many trees about the nursery are conspicuous from every part. 
by the bright golden hues of the foliage, It is, besides this, a most. 
desirable tres for pene ee and certainly deserves to he. 
hetter known than 1f 18. any of the Maples are very prominent in. 
this way, especially Acer ginnala, with its splendid glowing ruby 
tints. A. dasycarpum, or as some call it, A. ericcarpum, is very 
attractive too; ita leaves assume a rich golden hue, which, with the 
handsomely cut and silvery under-surfaces of the leaves, renders this. 
tree a fine object. It is considered to be desirable, if not preferable, 
to the Western or true Londen Plane for town planting, and has 
been successfully tried in some of the American cities, The beauty 
of the foliage of the various kinds of Rhus, especially in sutumn, 
when it assumes the richest coloura, renders them worthy of a place 
In every garden, Here several.of the species farm 4 very conspicuons. 
feature, as do also the splendid examples of the Weeping Beech, 
the largest of which is a noble spectmen, and probably the finest. im 
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cultivation, The numbers of smaller examples about the nursery 
also add to the display, tovether with the purple varieties 
of Beech and Birch, Than the Japanese Maples—vrarieties of 
Acer polymorphum, &c.—it would be difficult to mame a 
class of more elegant shrubs, and it ia much to he re- 
gratted that they cannot be termed hardy generally, The planta 
at Knap Hill in the open air are wearing splendid tints, from cop- 
pery-red to golden-yellow, the effect of which ia enhanced in many 
of the varieties by the delicate feathery foliage, Near to these 
is what may be considered one of the sights of Knap Hill just now ; 
it is & species of Vine, with leaves well-nigh 1 ft. square and tinged 
with golden and crimson hues, towering atnongst the sombre preen 
foliage of lofty Conifers, the appearance of which thus clad may be 
better imagined than degeribed. This kind of effect is apparently 
cultivated by Mr. Waterer, for a similar instance occurs close by in 
the form of the well-known Wistaria sinensis, not trained to a wall 
ov trellis, as is usually acen, but twining itself from the trunka to 
‘the very tops of some trees of Pinus ponderosa, Abiea Douglas, 
&e., 50 ft, to 70 ft. high or more, this position it is never 
injured by frost. These remarks apply only to the more prominent 
features of the nursery at the present time, and are, of course, by 
ho means exhaustive even on the subject of autumm-tinted trees ; 
these, in conjunction with the vast ecllections of hardy trees aad 
Shrubs, and more particularly the Rhododendrons and the unique 
collections of Yews, Hollies, &., which are apread over a great 
extent, constitute an autumnal picture which could rarely be met 
with elsewhere. To those who are contemplating planting the 
resent season is one of the best to visit a tree and. shrub nursery 
ike this, for not only is there the advantage of seeing the effect of 
certain subjects in autumn, but also the condition in which they 
are previous to transplanting, WG. 
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NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TREES, SHRUBS, & WOODLANDS. 





. Dwarf Furze (Ulex nanns}.—When passing recently over a 
track of wild unreclaimed land J was much impressed by the beauty 
of this dwarf species of Furge. It is a rather local kind, though 
growing abundantly where it occurs. Ita: foliage is much finer than 
that of the common Furze, and the plant altogether is of much 
amaller proportions, rarely exceeding 18 in, in height, and in many 
instances forming compact little tufts not 1 ft, im height, and 
studded with bloom. During the dull months of the year 1¢ presents 
a very cheerful appearance, It might be usefully employed in the 
wild garden, or in the half-dressed portions of the pleasure grounds. 
It would also be an excellent subject for covering sloping banks, or 
for planting in poor, stony, or sandy sotl, where the generality of 
flowering plants would refuse to thrive. In a mild season 16 will 
continue gay throughout the winter, but in a general way it is most 
effective during the late autumn, early winter, and early spring 
montha,—d. ©. B. 


- Bscallonia macranths,.—On the platform at Battle Station 
there is a magnificent specimen of this Iiscallonia, Tt is 20 ft. im 
circumference and 7 f%, high, and is loaded with coral-coloured 
bunches of flowers. The beautiful dark green, fresh looking foliage 
. of this plant should recommend if to all who are near the sea coast. 

Ht is equally well adapted for covering walls, rocks, &¢., and for 
hedges and, single specimens.—T. 8. W. 


Lycesteria formosa.—tlI agree with Mr, Cornhill (p. 362) 
that this old-fashioned shrub is well worth more prominence than 
hag hitherto been accorded it, With us some single bushcs of it on 
Crags, sheltered by Conifers, withstood the last severe winter with- 
out any protection, but tt deserves a little extra care, as itis highly 
ornamental for a long period. Doubtless the desire for brilhant 
colours helped to thrust it inte the background, but now when that 
is subsiding we may reasonably hope that plants of this kind will 
again be sought after and receive the attention which they deserve. 
—J. Groom, Linton, 


An Irish M.P. on Planting.—Atameeting held in the early 
part of this week in the county Leitrim, speaking of the reclama- 
tion and improvement of waste lands, Mr. P. J. Smyth, M.P. for 
Westmeath, said that there were in Ireland some 4,000,000 acrea of 
waste land, not one acre of which conld be ssid to be absolutely 
irreclaimable. It is, he said, admitted that fully one-half of the 
4,000,000 acres are profitably reclaimable in the sense of the capi- 
talist or the speculator, but every acre of it is profitably reclaim- 
able in the sense of the enduring prosperity of the country, ‘The 
bleakest mountain side, the worn-out bog, will produce timber, and 
an abundance of timber in Ireland would give it a new climate, 
new industries, and a higher civilisation. The surest way to har- 
barise a country waato denude it of timbey, They found invariably 
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that in well-wooded countries the inventive facultics of the people 
were stimulated, various industries were followed, the arta grew, and 
civilisation made a home. 
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NOTES ON LILIES*, 


Tan Lily, like the Rose, is pre-eminently an English garden flower, 
and one which has been the sHenaied: Inmate of old aber} and 
manse gardens for many centuries, Side by side these two fowers 
have struggled on through the changing tides of many fasluons, 
supplying lovely imagery to English writera on theology and other 
subjects, as well as to skilled workers in wood and stone. 
Chaucer and Herrick, Shakespeare and Milton, alike fixed various 
phases of Lily beauty in our language just as the fair workers in 
tapestry, and the religious forefathers of Gibbons and Chantry fore- 
shadowed ita loveliness in textile fahrica and in tree or rock. There 
isa subtle charm about the alder, or rather longest known of Lilies, 
which it is dificult for one of unpoetic feeling to express anght, 
and we scarcely can belicve in all its suggestive Tulmeas that tle 
White Lily of to-day is the White Lily of Chancer’s “' Canterbury 
Tales,” and the one on which people of many tongues have gazed, 
Being a native of southern Europe, it has been assumed that buibs 
of it were brought to our gardens by the early Crusaders, and It is as 
a part of armorial bearings that Chaucer notices it tm his lmes— 
'* Dpon his creat: he bare a tour 
And therein stiked a Lily four.” 

That the Romans of old, who were the best gardeners of their 
time, admired Liles we may gather from Columella, who tells us 
that, planted in baskets of earth, their fowera and verdure are long 
preserved, Pliny’s notice of if as being second only to the Rose ts a 
matter of history, and the Greeks of to-day place wreaths of Lilies 
and corn on the beads of their brides. Queen Elizabeth must often 
have cazed on the ‘‘ filled up glory” of the White Lily since Gerard 
says of if ‘our White Lithe groweth in most gardens,” and old Par- 
kinson also wrote of and figured itas early as 1629. This Lily seema to 
have been an everybody's flower in those days, since he thus speaks 
of it: **The ordinary White Lily searce neecdeth any description, it 
is so well known and so frequent in every garden,” adding that 1 
‘‘ovoweth onely in gardens and it hath not been declared where it 
is found wilde by any that I can hear of,” Again he observes that 
the flowers of it are many or few ‘“‘according to the age of the 
plant, fertility of the soil, and time of standing where it groweth,” 
nor does he forges to tell us that ‘“‘it flowers in June or 
therrabouts, but shoots forth green leaves in autumn, which alnide 
creen all the winter, the stalk springing up hetween the 
lower leaves in the spring,” Of E. buibiferum, Parkinson tells us 
that ‘this Lily will shoot strimgs under ground lke as the gold 
red Laly will also do, whereat will crow wlite-bulbed roots like 
the roots of the mother plant, thereby quickly encreasing itself” ; 
and of the ‘‘ greater bulbed red Lily” he says that ‘‘this igs more 
plentiful in bulbs and in shooting strings to encrease roots under 
ground than the others,” Of L. canadense the same careful old 
author states that it wags brought into France from Canada by a 
Freneh Colonie, and frem thence into us: while of the whorl-leaved 
Martagous hesays that ‘‘all these Lilies have been found im the divers 
countriesof Germany, as Austria, Wougaria, Panoonia, Stiria, &e,, avd 
are made denizens of our London gardens, where they flourish as in 
their own natural places.” 

Until about some ten or perhaps some fifteen years ago Lilies 
were quite conunon flowers In cottage gardens nearly everywhere. I 
well remember a little pastoral hamlet in the Midlands, where two 
irregular rows of thatched or red-tiled cottages stretched on cither siie 
of the long street, The walle were white-washed, and cach cottace 
had a patch of flower garden im front, and long, narrow, wall-girt 
strips of vecetable ground stretched towards the meadows and Vir 
plantations behind, " In the little front cardens Lilies were rampant, 
and I have never seen such perfect sheaves of tall fower-stems any- 
where since that time. The Kinds were the common white, the 
scarlet. Turk’s-cap or Turban, the Orange Lily, and the Martagon, 
both purple and white. Other flowers in plenty were the Nar- 
cissus, Crocus, Snowdrop, and Crown Imperial in enormous patches, 
followed by Pinks, Carnations, and Sweet Willams; buat the 
glory of the village gardens was at its height im June when 
the snowy Lilies were in bloom. Year after year up came the 
leafy wands, seemingly stronger, taller, and more beautiful than be- 
fore, and the only care they ever received was an annual top-dressine 
of manure during the winter. This much care was due to the advice 
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of an octagenarian, John Dale, the knee-breeched old gardener at the 
hall, who used to gather around him an admiring audience of cottage 
gardeners one or two nights a week in the snug back parlour of the 
Rose and Crown,” é always found the bestarmehair by the old- 
fashioned chimney nook awarting him, and his weather lore and 
knowledge of ‘“‘the crops,” as imparted ‘‘staccato” between whilfls 
at a churchwarden or yard-long pipe, were always listened to 
with respect, I have beard him discoursing on Lilies myself, 
and this, as far as [ can remember (for it is now over 
twenty years ago) was his style :—'‘ Lilies ig Lilies you 
see,” said old Date, ‘and if you don’t mind them in winter and 
spring theyll be frost-bit 1 They be like *taters be they roots, you 
takes up your tatera an’ leaves down your Lilies ; and so if you don't 
keep their tocs warm theyll ret!” Therefore the Lilies were duly 
protected by a covering of manure in the winter; they were 
never disturbed, as Nature’s Lilies are never transplanted, and 
they did’nt “rot,” but they throve space rather, and made a 
common-place villase beautiful to see for at least three months out 
of the twelve. ‘“‘Some folks uses ashes, but muck is best” said 
Dale, ‘*’cos it feeds 'em aa well as keeps ‘em warm you see, just 
like a top-coat.” The Lilies in question were the feu de joie, but 
Roses and many other hardy flowers kept up a running fire all the 
year round. How long these Lilies had been thus generally grown 
no one seemed able to say. The forefathers of some residents in the 
place had held tenure for three centuries at least, and the Lilies may 
also have existed nearly equally long, since all those hitherto named 
(and even L, canadense) were well Ten over two centuries ago. 
When, however, the rage for ‘‘bedding plants” had fairly set 
in, the Liles lost their places first in large gardens, and then the 
new tashion—geometry in blue, red, and yellow lines, spread even fo 
the old cottage gardens in front of the neat white walled 
cottages in some of the most sequestered country ham- 
lets, Men of old Dale's stamp, with a genuine leve for Lilies 
and all hardy flowers, died out; and younger men favoured 
the craze of their time until our ‘‘flower gardens” looked 
like a collection of the ‘‘flags of all nations,” and we were 
reminded of the confectioner’s decorations on a wedding cake, 
or, as Bacon puts it, we had seen such things ‘‘on tarts,” 
Thousands of Lily bulbs were swept away by the 
fashion, and yet there were some kinds strong enough in con- 
stitution to hold their own even in starved shrubberies, to which they 
had been removed to make room for the ‘‘ribbon border ;” and in 
some few places—as Bitton, for example—they wera welcomerl, shel- 
tered, and wellfed, exiles though they were, There were some cottagera 
in secluded districts who also spared them, butif has been Icft for 
us to grow and enjoy Lilies in a fulness perhaps unenjoyed by any 
one people of bygone days. Thedark ages of English flower gar- 
dening are past, and every lovely flower has now its meed of praise, 
its share of somebody's admiration and care. The queenly Lily is 
one of the first of favourites ; in the gentle tournaments of to-day she 
has her place tn every garden, and even *' Our Lady ” places her name 
on the title parce of the magnificent folio valume of plates so recently 
devoted ta the portraiture of the Lily Queen by Mr. Elwes, 


What we have said of Liles ts also true of Nareissi and other bulb- 
ous plants, and we owe our best thanks to Dr. Wallace for having in 
the book now before us brought together fo a focus as it were not only 
ins own bright light on the subject, but the light of the most suc- 
cessful of nearly all other Lily growera as well; not only is the 
nomenclature aud classification of Lilies made easy for us by Mr. 
Baker's synopsis as herein reproduced, but there are valuable letters 
from many whe have seen the Lilies of Europe, California, Japan, 
and thé Himalayas growing wild. The native conditions under 
which Lilies are found are clearly set forth, as is also the experience 
of the most successful of Lily growers in Jéngland, Ireland, anid 
Scotland, Special examples of culture are quoted, and the lettera of 
foreign botanists and collectors are supplemented by notes on lybrt- 
disation, propagation, and the details of Lily culture in pots 4s well 
asin the openair, Dr. Wallace has himself imported many thousands 
of Lily bolbs from all habttats; hence we need not be surprised ty 
find that he has pet all due prominence to the underground or 
bulb growth of Lilies, as set forth for the firat time by engravings and 
deseriptions in our columns some years ago. Scarcely a poiat of 
interest likely to occur to the humblest of Lily cultrvators has 
escaped notice; thus, in the notes on propagation, te find that Lilies 
are inereased by seeds, enttings, layers, offseta, or bulb-bearing 
stoluns, and by planting the scales of the bulb either attached to a 
bit of its axis or not, as the case may be. We are told that—as in 
the case of [rises and Nareissi—the Lily may be crown in the open air 
up to its flowering stage, and then transferred to a pot for porta- 
mility or indoor decors tian: That there are little oversights and 
misprints, no one, perhaps, is better aware than the author himself; 
and we ourselves venture to supplement the information about cut 
flowers by pointing out that Lily flowers, if wanted for indoor deco- 


now - 


rative purposes at a distance, are beat cut just when their flower-buds 
are bursting, or even a few hours before, rather than after expansion, 
Thus ent, each bud, wrapped in silver paper, travels safely and in a 
smaller space than in any other way, hen Nature unpacks her 
Lily buds it is impossible to pack them half as well again, On arriv- 
ing at their destination, if the buds be taken out and placed 
in warm water (120° Fahr.) and in a warm reom, cach flower 
will quickly expand in all its pristine freshness; there will be 
no bent or bruised petals, and nO smearing of pollen on the 
flowers. This is equally true of Water Lilies, Gloxinias, Irises, 
Gladioli, and Narcissi, and a knowledge of these facta ia worth 
many pounds per annum to gardeners and florists who have to pack 
loose and tender-petalled flowers for travelling long distances. 

The care necessary to grow Lilies well in pots ia clearly pointed ont, 
and what not to do tstersely expressed. Thus we are told that bulbs 
and plants are liable to be dried up and starved from want of 
nutriment in pots both summer and winter; and the extreme 
danger of ‘‘drying off,” or neglecting to water pot Lihes during 
the winter months is also alluded te, The fact that outdoor Liles 
get mach more water during winter when without leaves, than in 
summer when growing freely, ig uot so forcibly expressed as we 
could wish, however, and the statement which is quoted on p, 13 
‘that the bulbs [in pots] oe aresting period, and comparative 
dryness in winter” must be looked upon as in some degree mislead- 
ing in itself as it stands. We have long entertained, and have else- 
where expressed, the idea that bulb growth may be much strength- 
ened by sacrificing the flowers for a season, and this pomt is also 
alluded te and its advantages pointed out in one or two places, By 
breaking off the top of the flower stem just before the flower bude 
form, we throw all the vigour of the leaves, much of which would 
ordinarily have gone to build wp the flower tissues, into the bulbs to 
their manifest advantage. This is a point proved beyond all doubt. 
Tn the case of pot Lilies, more especially, the application of manure 
water or manurial top-dressings scema essential just as the secon- 
dary or stem-roots appear in whorls on the stems above the surface 
of the soil. By feeding these secondary roota thus, any extra drain 
upon the old bulbs is prevented, and they are enabled to build up that 
new bulb growth or “change of centre ” so essential for the security 
of the next year’a bloom, We have been told that ‘‘ no bulb blooms 
twice”; the fact is, however, that no bulb blooms from the same 
centre of growth twice, but the same bulh may for years go on in- 
creasing its axis and changing its centre or growing point from which 
other fower-stems may arise. In the North American Liles of the 
L. pardalinum group, this fact is most clearly evident, buf all Lilies 
are alike in plan, the difference being in degrees. 


Jn the instance of the common white Lily, Mr. Frank Miles’ plan of 
circumventing slugs (see p. 45-46}, by separating and replanting too 
crowded clumps in lime-dressed soil, is avery good one, and his 
advice on repotting Lily bulbs in autumn is too valuable to be_ here 
passed by. ‘‘ People make a great mistake in repotting ther Liles 
i spring when the soil is full of new roots, instead of in the autumn 
when there is nothing but old roots in the pots,” Mr. Miles also, om 
p. 47, alludes te the fact of bulb growth being improved by breaking 
off the flower-buds when just formed. Jt is clearly pointed out (see. 
pp. 53-34) that Lily bulbs are not resting during the winter, but 
actuaily forming roots or underground growth. Here then we see 
why Lilies must never be ‘ dried off” in winter, erther artificially or 
by allowing moisture-licking frosts to suck the ground dry above or 
around them. Thus it is apparent that daly growth 1a 
of two kinds, each kind dependent on the other—Orstly, 
above ground, leafy stems or flowering growth during summer; 
and, secondly, subterranean bulb growth during winter; and. 
it is the latter kind of growth that is in most danger of being ill- 
treated, unwittingly it may be, since being buricd, itis, as a rule, 
unobserved. If bulbs are planted in Rhododendron beda or shrub- 
bery borders, one must of necessity see that the earth ia well enriched, 
shrubbery borders heing, as a rule, sucked dry by the hungry roots 
of the bushes and trees therein arranged. If planted in open beds 
or borders, then carpet the soil with surface-reoting Veronicas, 
Sedums, Saxifraces, or even Mignonette, and other annuals rather 
than allow a barren evaporating surface to exiat, Ef the sozl is too 
heavy or close, use turf ashes or a load or two of gravel or sandstone 
broken into small nodules. To use fine white sand is worse than use- 
lesa in auch cases, and too expensive withal. In hot, dry soils stones 
as big as one’s fist, or even larger, are valyable for condensing 
and retaining moisture, which otherwise sould evaporate from tha 
surface, In the case of the noble L. giganteum, a deep border of 
peat earth, loam, and nodules of sandstone suits it exactly ; in ordi- 
nary, well-drained Rhododendron beds it sueceeds also to perfection, 
but of all conditions I find that shelter ia indispensable, and im a. 
ahady spot this Lily seems most at home, There is much valuable 
information respecting all the Lilies in the book before us, to which 
we must refer the reader. In conclusion we heartily congratulate 
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Dr, Wallace on having reproduced a handy work on Lilies, which 
ts much wanted. B, 








SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


POMOLOGISTS IN COUNCIL, 
By W. TH. CoLeman. 

THE seventeenth biennial session of the American Pomological 
Society waa held at Rochester, N.Y., Sept. 17th fo 19th. Pomo- 
logists from Missouri to Nova Scotia were present. Dr. John A. 

arder, of Ohic, presided, The venerable Marshall P. Wilder, 
President of the Soctety eee of the thirty-four years 
of its existence, was unable to be present by reason of advanced age 
dhe is etehty-four} and suffering from the effects of an accident, and 
sent hia resignation, embodiedin an address which, for its pathos and 
beauty, thorough review of the past work of the Soctety, and wise 
counsel for the future, was a remarkable paper to come from one so 
enfeebled. He was, however, unanimously re-elected, the Society 
deeming his name worth more than the living presence of any other 
man, Financially, the Society is in good form. The income has 
been about 1,200 dollars, the expenditure 900 dollars, The chief 
expense is for the isaue of a fuil report of the fruit discussions and 
the work of the State committee m revising the lists of fruits adap- 
ted to the various parts of the country. 

The exhibition was held on the fair-ground, two miles from the 
City, in connection with the Western New York Fair. A large 
tent was well filled with collections of fruit from Massachusetts, 
New York, Ghio, Michigan, Towa, Missouri, and Nova Seotia, The 
latter two were near each other, and proved an interesting compara- 
tive study. Varieties that were green and hard in the northern col- 
lection were over-ripe in the western, and there was said to be a 
difference of two months between them, There were in all 1,835 
plates of fruits. 

The chief interest centred about the new Grapes, especially the 
white ones, of which never before has there been auch a vamed and 
excellent show. The largest display was made of the Niagara and 
the Prentias, The former originated with Mr. Hoag, of Lockport: 
aaa Concord acedling, the Vine a very strong grower and abundant 
bearer, the Grape large in bunch and berry, cluster long and rather 
loose, flesh juicy and nearly tender, quality good. it promises to he 
hardier than most white Grapes, and, like its parent, to be adapted 
to general cultivation. The Prentiss originated with Mr. Prentiss, 
of Crooked Bake, and has bees fruited for ten years, Mr. Prentiss 
has an acre of it in bearing. In prowth and habit the Vine is like 
that of Roger's hybrids. The fruit ia smaller than that of the 
Niagara, bunch more eompact, quality better, resembles Rebecea in 
taste, and if hardy everywhere, will prove a fine substitute for that 
excellent Grape. The Duchess originated with Mr, Caywood, and 
was shown by him, and also by Messrs. Farley and Anderson, Union 
Springs, N.Y. Itis a seedling of the Montgomery, bunch and berry 
of good size, between the Prentiss and the Niagara, quality excci- 
tent, though tha specimens wera not quite ripe, Mr, Ricketts, of 
Newbu LY. had several of his newer seedlings: amongst them 
were Lady Washington, a white Grape, the largest in size of bunch 
on exhibition and of fine quality: the Naomi, also white, fine in 
appearance and of a delicate rose flavour; and Bacchus, a small- 
berried black Grape, said to ba a goock wine Grape, Mr, Barrow exhi- 
ited the Jefferson (a Ricketts seedling}, a rose-coloured Grape of Iowa 
flavour, The Pockhocton, a white Grape, hag been shown several 
years ; itisa Concord seedling of very large size, sweet, but coarae 
in quality, Fine samples of the Brighton were shown. This is now 
the popular red Grape. itis not quite equal to Catawha in flavonr, 
but it ia so good and ripens so surely, by the let of September that 
the iatter can be easily spared where the lateness of the season pre- 
vents its ripening. The Lady, now before the public for several 
years, a Concord seedling, is yery early, of good size, sweet, but 
musky in favour, The Vine isa slow grower atfirst, but does better 
ag it geta older, Moore’s Early is a very large, showy, black Grape, 
af ordinary quality, valuable in Massachusetts, where the choicer 
Grapes do not ripen well, Mr, Isador Bush, of Missouri, showed 
the Elvira and Noah, white Grapes of the Riparian class, which 
make excellent wine in Missouri. {in Geneva, N.Y., the Elvira 
proves a very strong grower and prolific bearer—a three-year trans- 
planted Vine setting thirty bunches the first season and one hundred 
the next. Tt ripens rather late, however, and is only fair in quality, 
The bunches are emall), Mr. Roe, of Commwall, N.¥., showed a 
baslcet of fruit from aConeord sport. <A certain branch of a Concord 
Vine bore larger, juicier fruit than the rest. This wood was taken 
and propagated, and the new Vines bear fruit like that of the original 
dane. The bunch in shape is like the Rogers, berries very large, rery 
juicy, and of distinctively Concord character, acthere well to the 
atem, and do not crack, It seema to bean impreved Worden, which 


haa been called an improved Concord. Some unnamed hybrid 
seedlings from Dr. Culbert, of Newburg, N.Y., were of delicious 
uality. 

Mr. Ricketts exhibited a new Peach, the Mrs. Brett, which was 
remarkable for size and colour. It ts white-fleshed and delicious in 
flavour, Messra, Ellwanger & Barry had some Souvenir du Congres 
Pears of such enormous size and enticingness that for safety they 
were kept ina wire cage, Some Fillbasket and Stump Apples were 
remarkable for their size and colour. A little 2-in. fruit, shaped like 
a Kartlett Pear, was labelled, ‘‘ This is an Apple,” 

Among the regulaz addresses the most noticeable were those by 
Mr. Thomas Meehan and Prof. W. J. Beals. Mr. Meehan spoke on 
the apparent waste of blossom and pollen (asin the Chestnut tree, 
which produces thousands more than are needed to perfect the 
actual Fruit), believing 1t to be a provision for insect life, and teach- 
ing the lesson that even Nature is unselfish, and her subjects work 
for others as well as themselves, He also explained the use of sex in 
vegetation to be the reproduction, not of individuals, butof varieties. 
Prof. Beals save an account of the studies of Apple blossoms and hia 
proposed method of recopnising the diferent varieties af Applea by 
the difference in the petals and other parts. This was illustrated by 
large drawings, and excited much interest. 

The discussions comprised new Grapes, Peaches, Raspherries, and 
Strawberries, In the talk on Grapes, Moore’s Karly was praised by 
the Massachusetts men as two weeks earlier than the Concord, but 
elsewhere it was not in favour ; the Cottage is inferior in flovour and 
drops from the stem ; the Worden was twoweeksearlierthan Concord 
with Mr. Wrilard of Geneva, one week with Air. Campbell of Ohio, no 
(iiference with Mr. Craine of Lockport; the Niagara is earlier than 
Concord and sood in foliage with Slr. Moody of Lockport, remark- 
able for size ot eluster with Mr. Craime, aud Mr. Younglove, of Vine 
Valley, had seen clusters on the Yine one month after ripening ; the 
Brighton blights and dees not grow with Mr. Saul of Washington, is 
excellent and healthy with Mr, Hubbard of Fredonia, succeeds as 
well as Rogers with Mr, Strong of Massachusetts; the Prentiss, with 
Mr. Hubbard, is a good prower, tipens with Concord, quality excel- 
lent, never cracks, good keeper; Mr. Younglove had seen the Vine- 
yard, habit of “growth was like Humelah; Lady Washington wag 
healthy in foliage with Mr. Campbell, but had not fruited yet, Mz. 
J, W, Manning had seen it ati Mr. Rickett’s, fine, strong Vine and 
clustera; Esriy Dawn milklews at Newburg; the Lady does well 
with Mr, Saul, and is two weeks earlier than Concord, is best white 
Grape with Mr. Auger of Connecticut, is earliest with Mr. Strong 
of Masgachusetts, is early, good, and healthy with Mr. Hubbard, 
but nota strong crower. Dr. Beadle, of Ontarta, said the Champion. 
was belug sold im Canada under the name of Beacousheld., Dr. Ham. 
iltou, of Nova Scotia, said they could grow sood fruit there, as the 
exhibition showed, and he had even succeeded in ripening the Black 
Hamburgh out-of-doors. 

Tu the talk on Peaches, Alexander and Amsden were pronounced 
to be identical; Mr. Purdy, of Paimyra, N.Y., called the Waterloo 
the finest of early Peaches; Mr. Hope, of Georgia, found the 
Wilder 4 wesk later than the Downing; Mr, Saul praised the 
Bower's Karly and Levy's Late; Mr. Newlin, of Avkausas, men- 
tioned the Gov. Garland; Ar. Husmann commended the Orctoher 
Beauty, a Missouri seedling, ag a tine late Peach; Mr. Van Dusen, 
of Geneva, spoke of the Dunlap as a favourite in Seneea County, 
and coming true from the stone. In the talk on Strawherries, 
Mr, Barry praised the Sharpless for size, quality, and bearing: 
Mr, Roe found Crystal City the earliest, Golden Defiance the 
latest, and Charles Downing one of the best; Triple Crown is a 
fine late, Newman’s Prolife does well at the south, Miner's Pro- 
lific is one of the.most promising, Duchesse best early, Duncan 
soft af home but firm at the sonth, Crescent Seedling immense 
bearer, but of common quality; Mr. Wm. Barry said Cinderella 
bore a large crop of perfumed fruit, Continental waa a profuse 
bearer, but of poor quality; Mr. Purdy found Pioneer early and . 
beautiful, Windsor Chief most productive, Cumberland Triumph 
very handsome, Endicott fails here but succeeds at Chicago; Ster- 
ling of no value, Newman poor in every way, Marion leathery but 
a good slipper; Mr. Husmann, of Missourt, liked Captain Jack 
for market and Cumberland Triumph for home use, Charles 
Downing and Kentucky both good; Mr. Bush liked Crystal City ; 
Mr. Lynn, of Michigan, praised the new seedling Marion. 

The society was entertaimed in the evening of the 15th in Power's 
Arf Rooms, A supper was served, with appropriate toasts and 
speoches, The tables were adorned with a display of fruits and 
flowers such as even Rochester had never seen before, and pro- 
nouncerl unequalled by those who had attended previous banquets 
of the kind, 


THe sround in front of the Great Northern Railway termions, 
King’s Cross, 1s about to be laid out as a garden, 
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CALIFORNIAN NOTES. 


Liliorhiza lanceolata is among the earliest of our spring 
blooming bulbs, with a habit and appearance slightly similar to the 
spring Snowdrop, which is so much prized in the eastern states. Its 
flower stem, which has but few leaves, is from Gin. to 15 in. high; 
the scatbered leaves run imto bracts near the aummit, from whose 
axils spring the flowers, which at first appear to project outward, 
but gradually droop with age. Ihave rarely seen eight flowers im 
the raceme, the last blooming as the first fades. The gix leaves of 
the perianth, which are white with green veins, at first form a cup 
about a8 deep as wide, sometimes 14 in. each way, but asthe flower 
ages the tips turn back and form a bell-shaped blossom. with a 
reflexed margin. The odour ig rather unpleasant to gome, The 
blooming bulbs often grow ata depth of ] ft, or more in atiff adobe, 
and as the bulbs are composed of several loosely coherent scales, it 
is often very difficult to obtain them entive. The bulbs are a clear 
Waxy white, and sometimes attain a diameter of 1 in. and 14 im. 


The White Camagssia is nearly related to the blue Camagsia 
esculenta ; it grows often on open sandy ridge tops, butis also found 
in dry spots in shady ravines; its bulbs are generally deep im the 

round, the base in some sil moisture-retaining soil, so that the 

ase of the bulb is often injured in digging, They are often 5 m. 
long by 2 in. in diameter, Iu lighter soils the spike of bloom is large, 
often containing upwards of 100 foreta, and being $m. long by 41n, 
in diameter; while in heavier soila the spike is sometimes com- 
pounded, and containg several hundred florets, which are white, and 
about in, in diameter, The spike often reaches 3 ft. or 4 ft. in 
height. The cluster of leaves irom the bulb often reaches 18 in. in 
height, each leaf being about 1 in, across. 


Lilies and Pansies.—in small gardens the all-important ques- 
tion is how te save space and obtain the greatest enjoyment from 
every inch of the surface. While enjoying our beds of Japan Lilies 
this summer, 1¢ has occured to us that since some of them, particu- 
larly the auratum, do not like over much sun, and all of them hate 
too frequent removals, it might be possible to scatter them among 
surface-rooted flowers, so as to save space, and eusure an attraction 
for more months of the year, For this purpose we think that it 
would only be necessary to plant Japan Liles rather deeply in well 
prepared somewhat shaded beds, and then place a sufficient number 
of amall Pansy plants on the surface to give the bed a reasonable 
excuse for existence, 


Abronias Without Water.—The common Beach Abronia 
umbellata cannot be praised teo highly as an autumn bloomer with- 
out any water whatever. <A cirenlar bed ja one of the brightest 
things in a garden, and once fairly rooted, 14 ought to he permanent. 
Loug branches are useful for decoration, if used with plenty of 
white. 

Catalonian Jasmine,—tThis, through the summer and 
autumn, ia the best fragrant, white-flowered climber we know of, 
Ours has made a large growth this year, and is a mass of white sprays 
and clusters, It does not seem to thrive in a pot, but as soon as 
planted jn the open air it flourishes exccedingly, and is the admired 
of all beholders. This Jasmine is not the sort of plant to make a 
great shelter within a brief tine. It 1s fragrant and delicate, has a 
cultivated, gracious air, and is altogether charming, 


Californian Bananas.—Much hag been said thia summer 
of the dwarf Cavendish Banana, and immense clustera of the fruits 
were on exhibition at the recent State Fair, and af several District 
Fairs thia season, In some cases the fruit was ripe, but it was not 
of a clear rich colour, or of high flavour. This has diseonraged some 
growers who bad hoped to be able te produce an article fit for mar- 
ket, and of sufficiently good quality to drive imported fruita out of 
the market. But we do nof consider that the Banana has yet had 
a fair showing on account of the severe and unusnal eold of last 
winter. 


Water as 2 Protection Against Frost.—Now we 
have always been taught that irrigation of the trees in autumn and 
winter is Very injurious, and should never be resortedto. Alas !for 
the theortsta: those of my ueighbours who followed their advice 
last winter lost heaviest. Myself and a friend of mine, Mr. Mac- 
Niel, had better luck, and I will now shortly tell you how it waa. 
Last summer I had planted a large cirele in front of the wine cellar 
with rather tender trees, such as Araucarias, &¢., which generally 
are supposed to be unable to withstand our winter climate. Not 
knowing any better, of course, I kept the water away from the trees 
from the lat of October, and the ee got well dried up. As you 
know, we had very severe frosts about Christmas time, and the trees 
had been left uncovered. The =) before the heavy frost there was 
a large break in our irrigation ditch near by. The water fiowed 
down, and, to my great dismay, covered a fpart of a:circle wheré I 





had my tender trees. Of course I thonght they were all gane. The 
water atanding round the trees froze solid, and just as far ag the 
water had reached the trees were saved, The irrigated ground kept 
moist the whole winter, and alter every frost presented the Appear 
ance of a heavily frozen surface. One day in the early spring 
I visited Mr. MacNiel and incidentally told him of my 
experience, © Why,” he said, ‘‘that is just mine too, 
come along and you will judge for yourself.” And so we went. 
out through the Peach and Almond orehard, one mile and a half or 
so, down to the Orange trees. Last fall Mr. MacNiel had 800 Orange 
and Lime trees alive, all budded, and about five years old. Now 
there were only 250 left alive. ‘‘ Well,” said my friend, ‘'a day or 
ao before the heavy frost, the boys on cusps forty acres took a 
notion to irrigate their sheep-pasture, and did not care a brt for the 
big break in their ditch. Accordingly [ found, te my great vexation, 
half of my Orange trees flooded next morning, The water had run 
here and there in the lowest places, of course, and, look here, you 
may asec it plainiy, wherever the water did go, there thé trees are 
alive, The dry places were occupied by trees which you now see 
dead to the roots.” And indeed my friend was right, the water had 
saved our treea, no mistake about that,—Catifornian Mortieudturist, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Double White Rocket.—If “An Old Gardener” (p. 367} will write to 
Wm. Wardle, of Winshill, near Buriou-on-Trent, [ have no dowbt that he will 
Inferm him where he can procure the old dwartk double white Rocket. TL hare 
bot one solitary plant, and consider it, When well grown, second to none of the 
other three varieties. The two giant double Rockets, when atrout, are some- 
Whit coarse, which the dwarf double white certainly is not, Mr. Wardie's 
Plants came from Ireland.—WM. ELLIor?, Stocksbridge. mrs 


Rose Hedres.—Can any one tell me from his own experience of a good Rose 
for forming a Rose hedge to enclose one side of a Rosery.—T. EB. C. [Hybrid 
Chinas: Charles Lawson (rose), Coupe d’Hebs (pink), Madame Plantier (white) ; 
Hybrid Perpetuals: Anna Alexicif (rose), Magna Charta (pink), Maréchal Vaillant 
(red), Any one of theae would make a food hedge of Roses.--W, P.] 


Worn-out Lawns.—How can limprove alawn which seems to be almost 
Worn out?—P. [In March next searify the bare patelés with 4 aharp-toothed icon 
rake. Apply a rich top-dressing of fine soil, and sow Grasa aeeds thickly, raking 
them well in, and rolling the surface smooth andeyen. Tf the Gress needs more 
Bncouragement apply scot, or any artificial manure that contains a good deal of 
ammonia. There hus been so mugh mowing this season that the Grass needs extra’ 
support. —H.] 


Propagating Clemsatises.-.7. B.—Clematises are proparated by grafting 
them on the roots of covmon kinds, or by layers, or le division. of the roots. To 
obtain yound plants by layers the wood as it grows alould be pepped down afeach 
joint, & amall cut heing mace close to the but with a sharp Knife to induce ragta 
to be thrawn out. Some Bne sand show be mixed with tha aoil in order to in- 
duce trea rectins, Stop the growth of the main shoot after several joiuts have 
heen so layered, and when rooted the wood cau be severed and the youug plants 
lidted. Old roots may alse be lifted in the winter, and be carefully divided.—D 


Champion Potatoes,—Do these do well in what are called lazy drills, or Is. 
it better to plant them in ground that haa been broken up? Tam thinking of 
THanting some when the time comes; the ground J am going to put them io is 
now Grass, [f they do not do well in the lazy drills, Iwill have to rake the-grouni 
ap. —SUBSCRIBEE. 


Wintering Echeéverias.—Alpia.—l, secunda and secunda glauca may 
he wintered freely in the open air if banks of soil le built up against a walk 
or crecuhouse of other building, with a very steep slope. Into these hanks the 
Echeverias should be planted thickly, and no harm will reavlt to them until 
FOry severe frost comes, when some mata, sacks, or other coverings placed over 
them will keep them safe, The sloping position throws off wet, and this frost, 
does legs harm, 


Neglected Asparague Bedg.—I have just taken possession of an old 
garden in which the Asparagus beds have heen much neglected. How ean I 
imprere themi-W. [When the tops are ripe (which may be known by chanre 
of colour}, dress the beds with galt, fib. to the square yard, and placa all over 
the surface of the bed Sin. or Gin. iy thickness of good manure. The juices of 
tha manure will mingle with the sali, and be carried down to the roots by the 
raing and be of much benefit, But anew plantation must he made; therefore, 
in spring, procure afew; one-year old placts, and plant them in rows 4 ft. apart 
and 2 ft. asundet in the rows.—I. 2.) 


Peaches. FP. 3.—Hither Lord Palmerston ot Walburten Admirable will 
Answer your purpose. Both are food late Peaches. 


Names of Plants,—. ¢.—The leaves gant belong to a species of Rhodo- 
dendron fromthe Himalayas, but we cannot name it without flowers, 3. 5. df.— 
Stapélia variegate, Af. W.—Ii you will send flowera we will endeavour te name 
it foryou. Mf, 6, D:—, Beronia Weltoniensis ; 3, K, semperflorens; 5, B. fuch- 
sinide)es; & Chrysanthemum maximum; land 4, Next week. }. #&.4.—8, Rud- 
beckia hirta; 6, Chrysanthemum fruteacens: 7, Hellehorus fetidus; 8, 
Gentranthusrnber; 9, Sedum epectahile: Othera next week. #, 7.—1, Evony- 
mus europeus; 2, Hypericum Androsemum. JF. O'8.—The name of the Nilotic 
Lotus is Nymphaea Lotus. FJ. A.—The larre flower is Aster Ameling, the 
other we cannob name from auch 4 scrap, We cannot answer your other question, 
Fruita, J. f.—Next week. 2%. S.—1, Asplenium Trichomanes; 2, A. Kuta-mu- 
Faiz; 3, Adiantum pedatum; 4, Polypodium vulgare; 6, Doodiadives, Devorn— 
1, Aster Chapmanni; 3, 4, Amcilus; 3, A. bessarabicug: 8, 4. ericoides: 5, A. 
levis; 6, Diplopappus linearifelius. Heguirer.—Centropogen Lueyanns. 7 
1, Gdonteplossum crispum; 2,0. macwaimn; 3, Cypripedium hbarbatum, C. 
insigne. - Amatens —Hrica cerinthoiies. WF. &.—1, Hahrethamuus corymbosus ; 
®, H. faseiculatus; 8, Cestrum aureantiacum., 0. 2. Q.—1, Colchicum autumaiale; 
2, Apparently ©. byzgantinum; 3, Crocus nudifierns; 4, C. apeciosus, ¥. ot.—1, 
Lygodium acandens; 3, Pteris scaberula : 3, Pleromaeclegans; 4, Begonia nitida, 
Pife,—1, Rondeletia speciosa ; 2, Combretum purpureum ; 3, Jasiagm Sarmbacy 
4d, Tacaonia mollis; 6b, Fuchsia microphylla, 
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‘Thig ja an art 
Which does mend Nature: cha 
THE ART ITSELF If NATURE.” 


e it rather: but 
arespelre. 





LEAFLETS. 


Tr is pleasant at this season of the year to notice the things that 
preserve their verdure, or even assume a deeper tint, when yellow 
and brown leaves are falling everywhere. A Bamboo (Bambusa 
Metake} in Professor Owen’s garden at Sheen pleased me very much 
the other day. One of its most graceful shoots measured over 114 ft. 
iu lensth without a@ break or shoot of any kind, the stem being a 
¥ elicate green, but nearly covered with brown bracts, In 
sheltered corners and on warm, well-prepared soils this Bamboo 
thrives very well about London, and is perfectly hardy. 


* 


In the same garden on the 2nd of November, with a coid northern 
breeze blowing, the eye was cheered with some spikes of the Cardinal- 
flower stitl fresh. There are few plants more brilliant, more beau- 
tifal, at this season of the year, or at any season, than the Cardiual- 
flower {Lobelia cardinalis}. In America it is found in low and 
marshy grounds, but thrives well in any Bree soil, though it does 
not often live through the winter on cold soils about London. In 
warm and light soils, however, itis hardy. There used to be a fine dis- 
play im the Gollege Gardens, Dublin, and no doubt Mr. Burbidge will 
again have plantsthat thrive so well there, [ hope he may beable to get 
the fine species and varieties that were in cultivation some fiftcen 
years ago, Messrs. E, G. Henderson used to have them. 


# 


I regret to notice a few not very gocd-natured remarks on the 
‘“Pinetum ” of the late Mr. George Gordon, in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle -—'* As an author,” the writer remarks, ‘‘ Mr, Gordon was 
not very successful, for bis book was neither exact nor discrimina- 
tive enough to take rank as a botanical authority, nor was 1¢ sanfi- 
ciently popular in style to take a high position from that pomt ct 
view, the technical account of each plant being too loose and wordy 
to be diagnostic, while the uses, adaptabilities, and gearraphy of the 
several treea were not suficiently elaborated to make it attractive 
to the general reader. It professed, indeed, to be a ‘Synopats’ of 


the Coniferw, which it was not, unless a classified table of the genera - 


could be held gufficient to justify such a title.” Air. Gordon, 1 may 
be reraarked, took the trouble to write what was admitted to be the 
best book on Conifers in English, and this criticism on the work of 
aman who, Whatever nis fanlts, gave ua the hook that has served 
the horticulturists of the United Kingdom well for a good many 
years, is both unmanly, unjust, and especially uncalled for and 
ungracious in an obituary notice. a 


This kind of reading will be sadder matter than it now 1s if what 
pee have not done is te be compared with that which they have 

one. Most men, even among those who in early life enjoy ‘‘ all 
the chances,” as they are called, are content to do nothing, so 
far as adding to our knowledge is concerned, The great army of the 
Do-nothing’s would iad gain some recruits if it becomes the 
fashion for the ghoul-eritic to perform his miserable wail over the 

aves of those whe do the best they can. However, poor George 

ordon had not many friends, and was not always his own, 50 it 1s 
not dangerous to gay unkindly things of him. 

+ 


I note the following reference to Mr, Gordon in Sir Jas. Hooker's 
latest report: ‘‘ The very complete collection of cones and leaves of 
FPinea belonging te Mr. George Gordon, late of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, has been presented by the director, and deposited, 


the cones in the museum, and the foliage specimens in the herbarium. 


Ii contains the type specimens of almost every species described in 
‘Gordon’s Pinetum,’ a standard work amongst nurserymen and 


foresters, of which a second edition has lately appeared.” 
# 


I should not be surprised if publi opinion be some day aroused by 
the continual addition of small houses and private enclostres in the 
public parks of London, and a clean sweep be made of the lot. Ia 
fact, if must come to this, if the authorities do not put a stop to 
what is being done. Every structure of this kind means Nmiting 
the view, or oe an ill-looking mass of brick, where one seeks 
the repose of trees or Grass. ‘Then there isan enclosure, which limits 
the space that belongs to the public, and an addition of pathways, 
trafic, &c., to the house and its belongings, which in no way adds to 


the charms of a public garden. Two structures have lately been 
~rected in the Regent's Park which suggest these remarks. 


* 


Iam pleased to see that the Rev, Canon Hole’s popular book on 
Reses hag been translated into German—an honour that does not 
often befall an English horticultural book. 

a 


In connection with the age of trees, it may interest many to know 
that in Earl Spencer’s park, Althorpe, near Northarapton, a stone 
with the date of their planting has been placed in the various plan- 
tations from Queen Klizabeth’s time downwards. This custom was 
begun by Sir John Spencer. The 300 years’ old Oaks, on which the 
herons now build, are, according to Mr, BR. 8. Baker, fine, tall- 
growing trees, with no appearance of age or decay about them. The 
plan, which is an excellent one, should be adopted in every place 
where planting is done, I know that it is bemg carried out at 
‘Thoreshy, where the date of all the more recently formed plantations 
is attached to them in the form of an iron label tet into the ground 
some 3ft., and with sufficient base attached to it to render it 
immovable. s 

I see there is an interesting paper ia the ‘‘ Zoologist’* on the two 
supposed kinds of British Martens. The conclusion of the author is 
that there is only one kind—the Pine Marten, now a native of Britain. 
In mentioning the localities, we think the author makes the animal 
appear to be too rare, and among the Irish ones we do not notice the 
county of Waterford, though it is so plentiful at Curraghmore that 
Mr. Speed tells us he had the ereatest trouble to save the Peaches 
from ita attacks. It used to go along the top of the wali, and, ikea 
sensible epienre, help itself to many of the Peaches every might. 


at 


Are we not going wrong with our continual quest after ‘rich 
and sugary flavours,” to quote words often used to praise fruit? A 
correspondent, who knows a good deal about Grapes, writes of the 
Paris Grapes :-—‘t I liked the Chasselas, they were so refreshing, but 
we have same kinds equally good in England, only they are not im 
repute, because they do not produce big bunches. All the Frontignans, 
Duchess of Buccleuch, Black Prince, and others are crisp and good 
in flavour with a grateful aroma.” 


cs 


There isa good deal of humbugin our Grape-growing, and some 
pedantry fear, The sensational bunch system has been the bane 
of culture to some extent. Wohata tale cowld be told of it! We 
only hear when success attends any one, but never of the utter 
collapse at the end of afew years im cvery case. Those at 
had reached a low ebb last year, and this year they are abso- 
lutely barren and nearly dead. It is a case of stallteeding and 
dying, like the fat bullocks in the Smithfield fog. 


* 


‘The public have every cause to be grateful to Mr. Bond for the way 
in which he has thrown the priceless treasures in the Eabrary of the 
British Museum open to them. Mr. Bond began by aboltshing the 
vexatious rule compelling every reader, whether he was of fifty years 
or fifty hours’ standing, to show his ticket every time he entered. 
Readers known to the attendants enter freely, while those who are 
not recognised at ouce are asked to sign their names ina book for 


comparison with the signature on their ticket, 
= 


The next thing Mr. Bond did waa to throw open two-thirds of the 
collection every day instead of closing the whole for three days a 
week, so that country sight-seers unacquainted with the open day 
are no longer sent away empty. The last creat innovation is the 
introduction of the electric light into the reading room, so that 
readers can now remain there until 7 p.m. instead of being obliged 
to leave at 4, 5, or 6 p.m., according to the season. All this contrasts 
favourably with the spirit of opposition to the wants of the publbe: 
shown at Kew, where, however, we do not despair of seeing 2 more 
sensible course taken in due time, 

+ 


There is a pleasant story which comes to us from old times about 
Kew. Qne day King George the Third’s gardener complamed to him 
that the people plucked the flowers very much, and begged of him to 
close the gardens. **Domy people really pluck the fowers to that 
extent?” The troubled Srieier assuyed himitwaa so. ‘* Then 
plant more!” said the King. Of course, plucking flowers could not 
be tolerated in our days under any circumstances ; but preventing 
pope secing them at any hour that the sun sees them is really too bad. 

peanie of gathering flowers in public gardens, 1 was surprised to 
sea people picking Cowslips in the charming grounds of the Lattle 
Trianon at Versatile: some time ago, and wondered that in sucha 
police-awed country as France it wes permitted, The sentry at the 
gate, however, made the people part with their nosegays, and a vast 
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heap of Cowslips and wild flowers. beside him atthe cate showed tho - 


extent of the depredation. 


* 


‘*Qar country is full of poor ministers and poorer lawyers, and 
shockingly poor doctors, wha ought to have been good shoemakers or 
farmers, who reached their present and unprofitable station Ly aiming 
too high.” Thus speaks the Mew Hampshire Mirror, ‘‘Isn’t that 

-& mustake?” aska Dr, Hoskins in the Permont Watchman, '* Didn't 
‘they alm too low? But, if they aimed too high in trying to be pro- 


teastonal men, would 1t not have been a fault m them te have aimed | 


still higher? For it takes a great deal more brains and energy to be 
“a snecesstul cultivator than to succeed in professional life, according 
to our observation and experience,” . 


+ 


lt would appear that our American cousins are continually tormented 
by a race of men called ‘* Tree pedlars,” of which we in this country 
happily know nothing, The mission of these individuals is to run 
about the country to sell tress, and some of them try to add to their 
business by describing all sorts of marvellous, but impossible, novel- 
ties to farmers and other persous ignorant of trees and horticuiture. 
Complaints are continually being made in the American papers. I 
see by a letter in Fick's Jfonthly that certain tree pedlars in Kansas 
are selling a blue Rose, and claim it to be from San Franuiseo. As 
no sich Hose is known here, or anywhere else, it must be put 
down as ouly another case of humbug, But a blue Rose is modesty 
to what they have been Enown to offer; they have been known to 
‘describe to us the future produce of the fruit trees they sell, Though 
the food and wealth-producing capacities of the country are almost 


inexhaustible, they are not for these rentlemen enough. Judging by © 


articles in therural papers, and particularly in the American Agri- 
citiurzat, the number of persons who regularly pursue this most rmpa- 
dent kind of swindling seems far greater in America than here. 
7 

“One of my pleasures is to take up the Californian Horticuléurisé and 
see what is doing in that far-off sunny land of mountain, noble forest, 
and warm plain; and which, more, perhaps, than any other country, 
has been rapidly turned into a garden land, As everybody knows, 
the first people only settled in it in 1849, Mr. Shinn, the editor, 
writes very pleasantly on the native and garden plants of the country; 
and one often sees a sketch of some beautiful plant-lifle peculiar to 
the country, and yet interesting, because 1b often concerns plants 
that are Lardy with us, 


= 


Here are a few words on Lilies of native cultivation :—‘ The 
-zpountain children whom one meets on their way to scnool these 
July mornings, load themselves down with what they call Tiger 
Lilies, or in other words, Lilium Humboldt, whose spires flash out 
with wonderful brilliancy around the bases of volcanic rocks, or near 
shattered ledges, or on the hard red elay of the hillsides, One of 
our authors, who studies with loving and analytic mind. the colours 
and sounds and meanings of the Sierra woods, has called 1h “carie- 
lion-hued,” with its orange and amber ground, veined with black, 
In favourable places we have found Lily stems as tallasa man, The 
bulbs are deep down, and not casily dug out, Some insect bores mto 
sand ruing many a choice bud, This Lily loves coinpany, being always 
- found in groups. Where you sce one yellow flash you may be sure 
there are othersnear, After blossoming time is over, the stalka dis- 
appear very quickly. By following up the long ridges blossoms may 
be found in perfection for several months. The same is true of the 
Yevely white Lily, L. Washingtomanum. Both species are in per- 
fection in Nevada County.” 
# 


L see that Mr. Falconer, formerly of Tae Ganpgy, describes in the 
Rural New Yorker a horlieultural club of a new kind :—‘* The ladies 
wafCardenStrect, which boundsthe Cambridge gardenonthe west, have 
sot up a club, which they call the Garden club, Their objoet ts to 
assist ove another in horticultural knowledge, by relating their ex- 
perience regarding the cultivation of outdoor and window plants, 
experimenting with ‘new “things, and clubbing together for the pur- 
chase of seeds and gardening periodicals, They meet once a week 
at aome member's neues when horticultural tropics are discuased 
‘arithin, and the garden examined without.” This is a very good idea, 
but can only be satisfactorily carried out where people are really 
fond of the art. 


* 


er letter to the Times about the trees In Kensington 
oe ee in Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington, Pion 
naturally interested in the preservation of the fine group of trees 
growing in the gardens just opposite to the end of the terrace. On 
Friday morning last, acon after mine o'clock, I observed that one of 
the finest of the trees had been cut down and was being carted 
away. On every morning gince, except Sunday, another tree has 
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been cut down and carried away, The felling of the trees heing 
done very early in the morning, and everything carried off and the 
Gros duly levelled and set to rights before ten o’clock, is evidently 

one to eacape observation,_-Hzenky THos. Cone,” One never sees 
the true remedy for the old and dying trees given in these letters, 
often as it has been piven in THe ae that is, the planting 
annually in the best manner a certain portion of the pecan: in each 
park with the nobler hardy dectduous trees,. 

4” 


Mr, George Syme, whose communications on varions subjects 
have been published from time to time in THE Ganpen, has heen 
appointed to the curatorship of the botanic pardens, Castleton, 
Jamaica, aa excellent choice, Mr. Syme being well acquainted with 
planta in a living atate, and also, as our readers know, farniliar 
botanically with that moat important family—the Conifers, - 


JUSTICLA, 


Destruction of Gardens in Spain.—tThe following extract - 
from a private letter, dated Aguilas, Spain, Oct. 20, has been sent to. - 
us for publication: *' You will have seen in the newspapers accounts 
of the awful storm that has visited us, Whole farms have been 
swept away, not only the houses and stacks, but the trees, crops, 
and even the earth down to the bare recks underneath. About 
20,000 Fig trees alone in this district have been uprooted and carried 
away, and the crops inthe lowlanda covered over with, in some cases, 
3 ft, of stones, brought down by the swollen streams. At the farm 
of afriend of mine there ia literally nothing. left—Vines, Almonda, | 
Fig and Pine trees, water-tanks, and garden, which had taken twenty 
years to get into order and perfection, all gone, and even the ground 
ig all washed away. The news from Murcia and Lorea is fearful. 
The plain of the former, which was full of gardens of Orance and 
Lemon trees, groves of Olives, with other fruit trees of every degerip- . 
tidn, jg under water for a distance of twenty miles; and when this 
subsides the mud and déiris will cover oy as: and all the garden - 
eropa be spoilt. About 1000 honses round Murcia alone are caleu- 


lated to have been erther knocked down or carried clean away. Over 


. 200 dead bodies have been found already, and the work is only just 


commenced. In Loresa, $2; Sierra Almagcrera, 30 ; Puerta Lumbreras, 
10; Alcantarilla, 8 have been found, but the number of missme ts 
something beyond belief. At Lorca the water came down the river 
like a wall, The suburbs are more than lialf gone, and what was a 
few days ago a series of well-cultivated farms and market gardens, 
with pretty country houses and flower gardeng, is now an immense 
mud plain—there is n¢ other word for 16,"— Zines. 


New Paint,—The danger of inhaling the vapour of turpentine 
has been long known, and its pernicious influence on the health is 
beyond all doubt, as has heen veritied in several cases occurring in 
persons sleeping in newly painted rooms, some of which have even _ 
proved fatal, Several theories, more or Jess plausible, have been | 
propounded to explain the prejudicial effects of the inhalation of 
these vapours: but, whatever be the correct explanation, there is no 
doubt of the danger of occupying 4 room recently painted in which © 
turpentine has been employed, before complete desstcation hag taken — 

lace. - Eb waa pointed ont by the Council of Hygiene, that a sudden 

eath which recently took place in Paris was attributable to this 
cause, 16 being shown that it could not be aserthed to the lead which 
entered mto the composition of the paint of the room in which the 
deceased slept; the lead, being fixed and non-volatile, cannot in these 
cases be accused of being the offending element.— British Medical 
Journal, . 


Poisoning from Yewberries.—Children are very apt to 
pick and swallow the attractive berries of the Yew, The practice 1s 
a niost dangerous one, and ought to be carefully kept in check, as ts 
shown by the case of a ttle boy on whose a, an inquest hag been 
held at Oxford, The child, according to the Mazky Telegraph, had 
been strollmg through a cemetery with his friends, and, while 
playing about, he had plucked and eaten ‘*a handful of Yewberries.” 
Wo evil effect was noticeable until next morning, when he awoke in 
convulsions, ant died beiore even a dector could be fetched, The. 
poison seems to have attacked the nerve centres, but in what specific 
manner it ig not casy to say. Livery poison is a possible remedial 
mendicament, and therefore the Yewberry may have valuable uses. 
Like many other vevetable poisons, it does not seem to be made the 
subject of careful experiment, so that no antidete to it is known. 
Yet why should not toxicologists make a study of this and of several. 
other common but baneful growths? Deaths ave constantly occurring 
among children who pick and awallaw these things, amd acience 
might do something to protect them against the fatal effecta of their 
ignorance, 


Leycestaria formosa,—This has flourished in my garden for 


many years without the slightest protection, and thousands of self- 
sown seedlings make their appearance annually,—J. HW. N ee 
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". "POWN GARDENING. | 
It is a difficult matter to planta town garden permanently on account 
of hot pavements and wails, and cold currents of wind. Many plants 
fail. altogether, others pine, and others grow too large. Known 
indeed the frequent failures of such undertakings, we feel ‘rripellad 
to describe to the reader how we once planted, or helped to plant, a 
city garden, and how it looked when it was done. A friend had a 
piece of ground, on which he had erected a house aa far back from 
the street aa convenience would permif—some 20 it. On this space 
he tried to grow Grass and plants, but did not succeed. Dis- 
heartened by failure, he came to us one spring, purchased some 
plants, employed two workmen, and in due time produced a piece 
of miniature lawn-planting, which appears in our illustration as it 
looked after ten years of. careful fostering. The production of tart 
was of. course first attempted. The lack of good turf is alinost fatal 
to the beauty of any possible selection of plants. Here, where all is 
foreground in a certain sense, a large amount of the general tone and 
ealonr of the place must come from turf. Ornamentation becomes 
in such cages ike the decoration of a room. 
The turf must make the earpet whereon the 
ornaments.are te be arranged. In this cuse 
the unsatisfactory Grass was replaced by a 
turf of Ivy planted at intervals of 14 in., so 
that a thick mat of foliage could readily 
develop itself, 

The fvy turf recognised as the predominant ee 
feature, what olants do we notice first? 
Here by the gate is a Japanese Maple, one 4 
of the twenty-five varieties known in this - 
country. It is nearly the most noteworthy 
plant in the lot, and demands attention still 
more hecause it presents one of the best in- | 
stances of what the Japanese can furnish us for 
lawn-planting. The Maples of Japan are per- \ 
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they always require more skill to keep them healthy than deciduous 
trees ar shrubs. The Japanese Cypresses or Retinosporas, a8 a group, 
have a remarkable fitness for city gardens, considering the fact that 
they, too, are evergreens, True, certain varieties grow to a consider- 
able height, but most forms are slow and of moderate growth, if they 
are not actually dwarf. Theiy forms ave indeed lesion, They are 
drooping or erect, Fern-like or Lichen-Hke, and even pass into 
curious thread-like shapes. In colour they are golden, variegated, 
and green, but chiefly of a bright glossy green. At the fame of the. 
formation of this tree ita size is about 1 ft., although tt is by no meand 
young. In future its spray-like forms will grow considerably, but 
pruning, to which it is specially amenable, will readily restrain Tt, 
without danger of malformation, This pecuhar ability to bear with. 
the utinost ease the strain of pruning distinguishes R. plumosa aurea 
above most other evergreens, and makes it well fitted for city 
planting. The general colour of its foliage is a broad suffusion of 
gold, which, when the plant has been praned systematically, remains 
uousually bright in winter, No other evergreen, perhaps, equals it 


= 


A Town Garten. 


hapa most free from the peculiar characteristics thatmakesomany plants 
Japanese born and bred, wonderful, but not beautiful in our eyes. 
These Maples are miniature trees, with a free, full development that 
suggests neither deformity nor stunted conditions. Their dimensions 
would not in twenty years increase enough to unfit them for city 
ee though they never should receive a touch of the pruning- 
snife; and as to hardimess, we can only say that in this respect they 
equal any Maple, with the added toughness of all dwarf trees, The 
leaves of these Maples are beautifully variegated during summer— 
white, green, and yellow mingling on the same surface, and these 
game leaves are divided. and sub-divided until they become mere 
shreds of Wssue, It is always curious to note that the most diminu- 
tive and complex types belong to the hardiest and dwarfest varicties. 
But we have not done with Japanese plants. Along the walk 
directly behind the Japanese Maple is a golden Japanese Cypress 
(Retinospora plumosa aurea}. This arrangement has been intended 
to produce contrast between evergreen and decidious plants, between 
a larger and more erect form and one smaller and more compact. 
Winter effects have also been considered in using evergreens, 
although it should be noted, at the same time, that evergreens are 
especially difficult to grow in cities, Occasionally they will die, and 


i this qnahty, and it is a quality very valuable for city lawns, where - 
bright and varied colour in winter is specially erateful. It is easily 
transplanted, andi might be common, for it is easy to propagate. The 
eeneral appearance of these Hetinosporas resembles that of an Arbor- 
Vite, only they are more varied and spray-like in form, richer in 
colouring, aud hardier and better in every way, 

(in the other side of the door-way we havea Japanese Snowball. 
The supreme excellence of this shrub lies in tts rich character, 
everything about itis excellent, The soft, brown, fuzzy stems, the 


‘dark creen, heart-shaped leaves, mlied tn picturesque masses when 


the plant has been properly pruned, and above all, the large, pure 
white snow-ball flowers, make it very choice and attractive, Indeed 
the contrast between the shining, crinkled creen leaves and the well-. 
ronnded flower-chisters is always striking. These flowers, more. 
over, hang to the branches five or six weeks, and drop nnbroken, 
tanding ont prominently on the open turf is a weeping Hemlogk of 
lighter and more rounded habif. Tudeed, all these lines are models 
of curving grace. Like the Japan Snowball in the one quality of 
picturesqueness, it needs much the same care in pruning to develop 
its full charms and to restrain if and adapt it to a city garden, The 
beautiful sprays and tendrils should be encouraged in their irregu~ 
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larities in order to obtain a characteristic and graceful form, Another 
prominent feature of this part of the picture is a beautiful Spires 
prunifolia, 3 deciduous plant mntended to contrast with the evergreen 
Hemlock, The curious small leaves and the set of branches of this 
Spirea are very characteristic and assort well in a group of varied 
shiabe Ti 1s, moreover, the Bridal-wreath Spirea, hearing lovely 
white flowers in June. Through the summer, its shining, oval leaves 
contrast strikingly with other foliage: and, jate in autumn, few 
plants present more beautiful colours, Only two more planta await 
our admiration to complete the assemblage of more prominent shrubs 
and trees visible in the picture of this miniature lawn, and both of 
these are again Asiatic and one Chinese, The first, a tree-box, 
needs only to be mentioned to call up visions of stately gardens of 
the eighteenth century—clipped Yews and Box-trees wrought into 
the suntliiude of strange beasts and other quaint devices in the old 
formal manner, But now in our medern world, art is demanding 
the presence of nature everywhere, Hxecptin retired corners, we 
cannet properly practice the old formal manner, yet we may still 
employ the Box-tree as satisfactory as ever, Yery many city gar- 
dens show its value where the passage of years has left it healthy 
and flourishing. Probably nothing in the way of plants withstands 
injurious city influences better, Then, moreover, it is an evergrcen 
—an evergreen shrub with distinet conspicuous leaves and yertical 
lines of growth which accord weli with the architecture of city 
houses. Its bright living green is also compact and so patient of 
pruning as already noted, that its growth may be guided at will. 
Another plant, a Tamarisk (Tamarix indica}, srows close by the 
eormer of the house, its waving elegance forms a strong contrast 
with associated shrubs and serves to lighten the general offeot of the 
place. Very distinct and exquisite also is the foliage of the Tama- 
risk—fine as fronds of some delicate tropical Fern. The flowers come 
late in summer and early in antumm, fringing the foliage with droop- 
ing pink lace-work. 

Ata later date, two other striking plants have heen added to the 
lawn with a view perhaps to replacing eventually some ahrub grown 
old and unsightly. They are both Japanege, but the first, the Para- 
sol Pine, 13 peer the moat extraordinary lawn plant of the curious 
Japanese flora. It is greathy prized in Japan and grows there to a 
considerable aize, with shining whorls of strange-looking glossy foli- 
age disposed in thick masses. Ferfeetly hardy, it is likewise, on 
account of its dwari nature, well adapted to small lawns during 
at least tweoty years of its life. Drring the first three or four years, 
i hardly vrows as many Inches, and is always rich and unique in 
iia appearance. As yet itis an extremely rare plant in America, 
where there scarcely exists & specimen over 4 it. high. The second, 
the Japanese Cypress, isa very rare variety, decidedly the rareat plant 
on this particular lawo ; but itas also very beautiful with ifs thread- 
like masses of golden drooping foliage. tis dwarf and well fitted 
for small places, and las an advantage over the common golden 
Japanese Gyre {R. plumosa aurea}, inasinuch aa it needa little 
pruning to retain acompactshape. Of all planta suited tothe miniature 
lawn, few surpass in native charm the hardy herbaceous plants, many 
of them familiar wild flowers, On our miniature lawn, the less and 
less fashionable crudity called ‘* ribbon planting ” would be almost 
inappropriate, not to speak of the trouble of replanting such plants 
every year. All the richness of colour in flower and leaf of bedding 
plants may be obtained in a more delicate and fitting way for small 
gardens by the employment of hardy herbaceous planta and bulbs 
that flourish for yeara in the open ground, 

Few other fcatures of our city lawn remain to be mentioned, Star- 
shaped Clematases creep over the borders of the Ivy on the ground, 
ag well as over the fence. Japan creepers cling to the stone-work of 
the lower part of the house, and from sundry nooks peep out white 
Snowdrops, yellow Crocuses, and the tiny bella of the Lily of the 
Valley. ‘To vary further the colour of the green Ivy tuft, low-grow- 
ing, richly coloured herbaceous plants, like the creeping yellow- 
leaved Money wort, wander about atwul. Parple Asters, blue Aqui- 
legias, and lovely Day Lites appear here and there on the out-skirts. 
Everything combines to make s very complete miniature lawn, But 
such lawns will not care for themselves, The shrubs need thorough 
eulture, and especially pruning, to adapt them to their confined loca- 
tion, Summer pruning is very important, particularly for the Ivy, 
whose wandering tendrils need occasional training, as well as pinch- 
ing. This care, however, is not irksome, for there is little to be done 
at a time: and in any ease, we doubt whether other adornments of 
home will afford equal pleasure with leas expense. 

Let us now give our attention briefly te another typical, but 
entirely different, instance of lawn-planting, vig. : a country home 
of the commonly occurring dimensioas of 100 ft. wide by 200 ft, 
long, Citizens going to their basiness daily, and posseased of mode- 
rate means, frequently occupy a place of this sive in some neigh bour- 
ing village or anuurh of the city. Consequently, a faw hints alforded 
by the deseription of an existing lawn will scarcely come amiss to 


many, who, if they realize how much adornment of this kind is 
possible for them, must be sorely puzzled to secure the fulfilment of 
theiz desires. The place to which we refer is that of a neighbour, 
who afew years since purchased it, in a so-called improved state, 
and gradually has made it, from the crudeness and almost chaos of 
its former condition, a truly delightful spot. Originally, the lawn 
Waa covered ee eee with Maples, Arbor-Vites, old fruit 
trees, neglected-locking Rose-bushes, and rows of rudely-ciipped 
shrubs. ‘The new owner of the place changed all this by cutting 
down everything except a few trees along the fences, and two notable 
specimens, of which more hereafter. He then subsoil-ploughed the 
lawn, spading only such parts as the plough could not readily reach, 
and sowed it with Grass seeda, 

Good turf obtained, the walks were carefully laid out in long, 
graceful curves, with shallow Grass edges, neatly trimmed, Every 
wiuter fertilisera were applied to enrich the Grags, and a perfect 
surface was always maintained throughout the season by the use of 
alawn-mower, The house, being on the north side of the parden, 
afforded abundant protection for choice planta, and secured the 
employment of large and effective masses of evergreens, as part of the 
same shelter. Among the trees that had been preserved from the 
general destruction that befel the old plantation, were two specially 





Weepiug Pine (Pinus ayacuhuite}. 


attractive specimens. It was really wonderful how they came to 
eceupy the positions they did, and indeed, how they came to be on 
this lawn at all, for the other trees used were by no meana choice or 
rare, These two specimens, on the cther hand, were both choice 
and somewhat rare, One of them, the Cut-leaved Weeping Birch, 
stood by the aummmer-house and hung graceful sprays above ita rustic 
angle. Indeed, at this point in the picture, the bolder colour effects 
of the lawn-planting seemed to culminate. Rising 30 ft, above the 
summer-house, the white bark of the Birch split inte strange devices, 
and the delicate greuiey etn foliage made a fine effect against the 
masses of large Norway Sprucea near by. The other noteworthy 
tree retained 1s a Nordmann’s Fir, by some termed the king of ever- 
greens, It stands by itself, come removed from the clustered 
shrubbery of the outer boundary, and from the choice plants along 
the only footpath. After the Cut-leaved Birch, it ig decidedly the 
most imposing and important tree upon the lawn, Growing ag it 
docs in a massive, stratified manner, with a blue silvery lining under 
the leaf, the eu aaa and symmetry add greatly to its beauty, 
And what a grand specimen it ts—30 ft. high and without a flay ! 
Two varieties of evergreens are grouped about or near the Nord- 
mann's Fir, They are small, 6 ft, to 9 ft, high, and were planted by 
the new owner some cight years before. elr arrangement has 
been made with the view of affording a measure in height for the 
larger tres aa well asa complete and harmonious contrast of colour, 
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The most noteworthy of these is Pinus ayacahuite, a rare Mexican 
Pine of decided beauty, of which we give an engraving. Although 
this Pine comea from Mexico, it ia generally hardy in the Northern 
States ; it is the nearest approach to a Weepin Bine that we have, 
if we except Pinus excelsa. The branches, indeed, do not droop, 
but the long pendent clusters of needles give a weeping appearance 
to the general effect of the tree. In the young plant the shape 
shown 18 decidedly pyramidal; but as it ws older, it assumes 
more of the usual spreading appearance of Pmus excelsa. The latter 
has occasionally mattered from a pecuhar digease,—-but for beauty of 
colour and form It is nearly equal to the Pinus ayacahuite, We 
notice even now in youth that P. ayacahuite haa amore open appear- 
ance or branching than the Nordmann’s Fir, against the shining dark 
masses of which its rich blue colour stands out im beautiful relief. 
There is a slight resemblance between the outline of this specimen 
and that of the Nordmann’s Fir, but not too much when accompanied 
by contrasting bluish-green colour. The growth of this tree ig mode- 
rate and easily restrained by pruning, to which it takes very kindly, 
To complete a harmonious and richly effective arrangement, three 
pyramidal Arbor-Vites, at that time 3it. or 4 ft. high, were planted 
within 2 it. of each other, Standing singly near the Fir and Pine, 
one plant of this Arbor-Vite would have been almost too slender 
and Insignificant; bub three specimens, growing together ai the base 
and developing Independent spire-like heada, give variety of form 
und sufficient size to bear a proper relation to the graces of the other 
trees. Their colour, too, is light, lighter than that of either of the 
other trees, thus affording a complete contrast of hue as well as form. 
This Arbor-Vite ia thrifty in habit and perhaps hardier than any 
other of its race, and above all keeps its formal shape with little 
pruning. 
Ti is a fortunate thing for the lawn that it occurred to some one 
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growth, is unsurpassed for weeping grace. Imagine one of these 
natarally weeping apecimens fixed permanently by grafting at the 
best development of its pendulous habit, and you have the true 
Weeping Hemlock, It is indeed rare and difficuit to propagate, 
yet it would, nevertheless, be brought into common use could peeple 
generally see tts great beauty. bee og Waa 

Near the Weeping Hemlock, with perhaps a deciduous shrub or so 
between, are four very distinct dwarf evergreens, distinct and curious, 
especially from the manner in which they are grouped, They con- 
slat of the Weeping Norway Spruce surrounded closely by three 
dwarf White Pines. Norway Spruces and White Pines are always 
associated in our minds with large, massive forms, but here are 
White Pines that in twenty years need scarcely reach 4 ft. The 
Weeping Norway Spruce, too, is dwarf, but in a very different way. 
The forms, moreover, are perfectly natural, in no way the result of 
pruning. And what curious plants they are--the one rounded and 
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to plant the Nordmann’s Fir just where it stands, for it is the making 
of the gue artistically considered. Colour aa well as form are here 

ouped harmoniously and yet boldiy., ‘The variety in height, the 

ifferent shades of kindred colour, the columnar, spreading or open, 
and the massive conical forma, all combine into an instance of 
what we conceive to be good lawn-planting composition. .A sense of 
coziness is suggested hy the semi-detached lawn or croquet-ground of 
this part of the place—tfeatures that are defined, as it were, by this 
very group, Further variety of detail is given to the scene by 
climbing Honeysuckles and Wistarias clustering about the rich, 
solid proportions of the rustic summer-house. Across the lawn, 
past the border of the croquet-ground, is a beautiful Japan Judas 
Tree; it ig a lovely shrub, with early pink flowers and rich green 
leaves, and does not grow high enough to interfere with the sunset 
view, Across the path from this plant is a group of the rare and 
exquisite ee Maples. Nearer the house, and still on the path, 
isa graceful Weeping Hemlock, Satie Aa as one of the choicest 
of evergreens. The common Hemlock, in certain conditions of its 


compact, with long, well-defined neecles and softly-blended colours 
of blue and green, and the other dark, protesque, and erect. A little 
farther along the border of the walk, and near the turn leacing to 
the frout of tke house, stands a Ehododendron. ‘his beautiful 
plant is specially effective at this point, ag it not only varies the curve 
of the walk, but presents a delightful abject in view of the bay 
window, about which are Ghent Azaless and other flowering shrubs. 

It is not, indeed, an expensive lawn, having scarcely cost $500 
for all the planta; but there is something of everything hardy to be 
found on it, Blue and white Wistarias form a cordon of bloom 
along the eaves of Piazza and balcony, and Honeysuckles, Virginia 
Creepers, &e., fill a part of the espace between the columns, The 
Japan Creeper and the sreat purple or white flowering Clematises 
creep about here and there. Young vigorous Roses bloom in nooks 
of shrubbery. Violets peep out early in unexpected places, and 
familiar wild flowers lurk in favoured spots. There is uo startling 
display of beds of flowers, any more than there is in woodland slades ; 
but the plants seem at home. In front, along the road, is a wall of 
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solid masonry, neatly capped with stone by the new. owner, and 
covered with Japan Creepers, Immediately within are Purple 
Beeches, rich and dark, A Weeping Beech stands in the corner 
where its expanding foliage haa plenty of room, and at intervals are 
fine flowering shrubs of Iarge size, ike the Chinese Magnolias. Along 
the path to the front door are planted choice dwarf deciduous shrubs, 


The outlines of ee and trees have been made up in the ordi. - 


nary way, with Norway Spruces, White and Scotch Pines, Elms and 
Maples, with such common Pee ent shrubs as Lilacs, Philadel- 
phuses, Doswoods, Spireas, and Weigeias,. 

ordinary shrubs and trees is naturally arranged after. that of attrac- 
tive bits of outlying woodland, The perfect keeping of the paths 
of this place is also noteworthy ; but better still is the regard shown. 
for the health and well-being of the plants. Contrary to the usual 
habit of people who have no gardener, the plants have not been treated 
according to the mere advice of others, but have been made to thrive 
In a peculiar way by a painstaking atudy of their individual wants, 
—Sorbner’s df omtAdy. 


— 





HORTICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


AxY one who thinks of the state of hortienitural education in Hug- 
land must be struck with the total inadequacy of any provision for 
it. However much one may doubt the benefit of anch teaching asa 
young man can get in one place such as we at present possess, 
nobody can doubt that would be possible to teach im a properly 
orgauised horticultural school a creat many things that would bo of 
the highest importance for a gardener to know, It would, for 
instance, he very easy fo arrange a country garden, so that young 
men, sufficicnily intelligent to ‘io sg, could learn all about the hardy 
ornamental shrubs and plants. The fact that this is not taught is a 
reat loss. itis the cause of the utter want of interest that exists 
in the majority of country seatsand gardens, and it is entirely owing 
to this that people interested in them are unacquainted with the 
great number of beautiful things which they might have around 
them. Intelligent men, even in good places, do net often know 
the names of some of the most important hardy trees around them; 
and this is not so much their fault as that of the want of some proper 
provision for teaching these things. If it were a fixed Iaw that the 
country should spend no money Jn fonnding tnatitutions of this 
kind, one could at least understand it; but the fact is that enormous 
suing are now annually given for Caty and State horticulture in the 
public parks and gardens of Londen, and if is to be regretted that 
some of the Lbcral meana thus provided are not devoted to syste- 
Matic teaching. We have, however, hitherto been accustomed to 
consider that the sister art of horticulture, ie, agriculture, had 
been better off in thia raspect; but thia is not so, judging by the 
following remarks which appeared m the ‘' Country Gentleman,” and 
which are well worth reading by all who care about the progress of 
the rural arts in our own country :— ; 
Among the agricultural educational agencies in England, one natur- 
ally thinks first of the Agriculimral College at Cirencester. This 
institution is the only one of the kind in England, and has been in 
operation for a long series of years——sending out its first praduate in 
1847, The total number of graduates has been 207, the average for 
the last seven years being seven, The number of students has never 
been large, and is now smaller than it was some yeara since, In a 
number of respects the mstitution is quite different from anything 
in America, and J paid it a hasty visit with intereat. I can hardly 
say [ was disappointed, but 1 certainly came away with uot very 
much hope of wide usefulness fer the college, ‘The facilities for 
instruction are fair, no more. The college building is large, rather 
showy, but not very suitable for the purpose, The library, museums, 
&e,., are not large nor remarkable—not nearly equal to those of 
several of our State agricultural colleges. There tg a veterinary 
bospitai and asmall workshop. The faculty includes the principal—in 
whose charge the institution is placed—and professors Sf sei cltaee 
chemistry, mathematics, natural history, veterinary surgery, draw- 
ing, and two leetureships. The course of study extends over two 
years, and scems well arranged to ‘‘train men for agricultural 
employment, whether as owners or occupiers of land, land arenta, or 
stewards.” No attempt is made to give a general education. The 
course ig made up of instruction In agriculinreand veterinary science, 
with chemistry, botany, geology, physics, some mathematics, and 
drawing. The first obvious obstacle to the wide usefulness of the 
college is that it bas seemed necessary to make the feea paid by the 
students so high that the clasa which one would naturally expect to 
be most benefited by the college are not able to attend it, Thus the 
annual charge for ‘in students” ia £126; for “out students “£51, 
Where the student wishes a private room in the college building, he 
paya £27 additional, Of course only men of comparative wealth can 
pay such fees, and, as a matter of fact, the sons of common tenant 
farmers do not attend, The students are generally sons of wealthy 


The grouping of these . 


land-owners, who wish to gain some knowledge aa a help to manag~-. 
ing their own estates, or young men who are preparing t6 be estate- 
agenta, It is the exception when a student expects to become a” 
practical farmer in our American sense of the words. It will readily: 
be imagined that such students as do attend will not, as a rule,: 
interest themselves yery heartily in the practical part of the ‘agri-” 
eultural instruction, They may or may not. take Interest in the 
scientific studltes,. mah? See ee a Bis - 

What is called the collega farm contains about 509 acres. Tt is 
owned by Lord Bathurst, and occupied by Mr. Russell Swanwick, 
the well-known Cotswold and Berkshire breeder, and a graduate of. 
thea college, . Mr. Swanwick largely delegates the. management ‘of 
the detaila of the farm to his bailiff, or steward, who-is ar intelli- 
ent; common-sense Seotchman, The collega has no controt.of the 

arm, but its students and professors are permitted to go over it at: 
any time, aud the students ara expected te keep an acount of the. 
daly operations on it. Daily class visits to it are. ‘provided ‘Tor... 
the programme, The collece has been quite unfortunate in ‘having. 
frequent changes in ifs faculty. Within a year three or. four. 
changes have been made, These. have caused. a .great.deal. of.. 
adverse criticism in the Engiish agricultural papers, .1t 19: clearly- 
evident that the principal has not been fortunate m his management. 
inanumber of ways. Except the principal, those of tire faculty... 
whom I saw were young men, Prof, Catheart, in charge of the . 
Agricultural Department, is quite young, but is spoken of.as a.good 
student in his specialties, anc, impresses one with his intelligence and . 
interest in-his work. One feature which impressed me favourably 
was that of having an examination in practical agriculture conducted 
by a representative farmer, which intending graduates must undergo... 
This year this examination was conducted by Mr. John Clay, one of 
the most successful farmers of the south of Scotland, Among the 
graduates of the college there have been some strong men, Careful 
attention to the course of instruction as laid down could not fail 
to be of much help to any one proposing to interest himself in agri- 
culture, Etis much to be regretted that the institution is not able 
to arrange so that the poorer classes of tenant farmers could send 
théir sons to it, and that it does not possess the hearty good will 
and confidence of the farmers of the country. 


The British government has done comparatively little for agricul. 
tural education. The ce i ia In no sense under government 
patronage, Quite recently the government has arranged to have 
courses of lectures given on the elements of science relating to 
acriculture in different parts of England ; thatis, it aids such lectures 
by giving payment ta the lecturers or teachers for every pup who 
passes a satisfactory examination on the course given. In_ further 


aid of such instruction a course of lectures was given last July, in 


London, under the auspices of the Science Department of the Seuth 
Kensington Museun, by Professor Henry Tanner, toa class of seventy 
science teachers. Of these fifty were selected by the government, 
and their expenses paid ; the others attended at thelr own expense. 
I had the pleasure of hearing two of thease lectures, and was much 
pleased with them. Professor Tanner is well adapted for such work. 
He is more than usually clear and forcible in statement, and very 
fortunate in the use of Wlustrations. Two difficulties occured to me 
as I Hsténed. The teachers present were intelligent, fairly educated 
men: but] suspect very few of them had any particular acquamt- 
ance with agvieulture save in the most seneral way, and J am nod at 
all sure that listening to a course of forty good lectures would very 
well fit them to give the instruction which would be useful, The 
second difficulty is much more serious. IT do not see much prospect 
of their securing classes to which they may lecture. It can hardly 
ba expected that farmers will attend such lectures, and [ fear few 
sara ihourhseds contain many men who will feel such an interest in 
the matter that they will be willing te send their song and pay the 
necessary fees—for the government payment is only designed to sup- 
plement the fees paid. . 


"Dictionnaire de Pomologie.”—-This excellent book, by” 
Mons, André Leroy, of Angers, has just been completed, so that: 1% 
is. now possible to see in its entirety how noble and how useful ta the. 
work he has done concerning all onr hardy fruits, In this country 
we have never had anything like it for completeness and trust- 
worthiness. The history, names, and synonyms ofthe frutts are 
thoroughly treated of ; but, still more important, the questions of 
culture and propagation receive the share of attention. that they 
deserve. These points have becn too frequently overlooked in books 
which dwell enough on technicalities, and leave out the greater’ 
questions of culture, adaptability of the tree to eérfain atocka, soils, - 
or climates. In Mous. Leroy’s book the atock that the particular 
kind does well upon is indicated, and there is a sectional drawing of 
most of the varieties. The whole plan and oxecution of the work 
forma an excellent memorial of ita now deceased: author, also aa 
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favourably known by his famoua nurseries at Angers. The book, 
which forms a valuable addition te the country house library, may 
be obtained af our office, and the six volumes cost 30s, 





ST. JOHN'S VICARAGE GARDEN, RYDE. 


A NEIGHBOUR of mine, not particularly (as will be seen} distinguished 
for his love of flowers, some two years ago exchanged duties with 
the vicar of St. John’s, Ryde. Knowing what an ardent lover of 
flowers the latter was, I satd, ‘* You must have been delighted with 
the garden.” His reply was, Horrifile dict / ‘“‘the most untidy 
garden Fever saw.” It waa in this ‘‘untidy garden” that I spent a 
couple of mest pleasant hours the other day with my friend Mr. 
Ewbank, whose name is so well known to all readers of THe Garver 
aa an enthusiastic and successful grower of herbaceous plants; and F 
eould quite understand what my neighbour meant. ad the garden 
been arranged in beautiful geometric order, with beds of flaming 
colour, or with patterns of butterflies, grasshoppers, &c., In carpet 
bedding, he would have been in ecstacies over it; but arranged as a 
herbaceous garden, and seemg itin August, when such gardeng are 
not at Pieit HeeL he eouled find no other term forit but this. Need 
I say I did not find it untidy, and that I gained much valuable 
information in chatting over our favourites. 

That Mr. Ewhank has great advantages, both in situation and 
soil, he is the first to acknowledge, In the first place, the Isle of 
. Wight is well known for its mild and genial climate as compared 
with the mainland elose by; then he has, perhaps, the most favoured 
garden in Ryde. Facing him is 4 large belt of fine trees, which 
effectually shade him from the east and north winds, which, even in 
the Isle of Wight, are so injurions to vegetation. His garden Hes 
fully exposed to the south, and, consequently, the only dithiculty he 
has to contend with is want of shade; but this he has managed to 
overcome in the case of plants particularly requiring it. The soil is 
a good free loam, which suita so many herbaceous and Alpine plants ; 
and then his garden is elevated on the fop of the hill outside Ryde, 
on the read to Havenland and Brading, so that he escapes the damp 
and fogs to which the lowland gardens are exposed. All these are 
great advantages, but they are advantages which a less experienced 
gardener would not make so much of as Mr. Ewbank has done. At 
the risk of making the mouths of some of our hardy plant lovers 
who read THE GarpEN water, let me mention 2 few of the plants 
which do wellintheopenatr. These are Habrothamnus fasciculatus, 
moat vigorous; Mandevyilla suaveolens, Eucalyptus, Cantus de- 
pendens, Agapanthua umbellatns, and Daphne indies rubra, This 
will sufficiently show how exceptionally mild the situation must 
be, when, after such a severe year as that we have passed through, 
these plants should be flourishing and showing no symptoms of 
suffering. 

The front of the honse is heautifully covered with creepers, 
variegated Ivies, &c., and the east end of the church abutis on the 
garden, 3¢ that it 1s imposathle to imagine anything more delightful 
in the way of a vicarage than this is, Let not your readers imagine 
that all this implies the dolce far niente of an idle hie; the church 
is a very important one, and Mr. Ewbank shows the same zeal and 
energy m the management of his parish that he does in the enlti- 
vation of his garden ; indeed, but for the relaxation afforded by the 
one, it is doubtful whether he could so effectively encture the labour 
of the other, In the frout of the house, facmg the north, he has 
made a bed for his Lities, and another for'CypFipediums, Trilliums, 
and such moisture and shade-loving plants; and fancying that the 
roots of the trees and shrubs might intrude themselves into the Lily 
bed, he has made a wall under sround about 4 ft, deep, so as to 
prevent their doing go. Ag he believes that damp getting into the 
crowns Of Lilies is the great cause of their not succeeding in the 
open air, he has just had made some cove.s—simply two pieces of 
wood nailed together file a roof, which will just cover the crown of 
the bulb in winter, and so throw off the water. There are one or 
two other protectora which he has contrived, and which have heen 
already mentioned in THE Garpex, but which I must notice again 
as being very ellective for the purposes he has designed them for, 
One is a circle of perforated zine, which he uses for the purpose of 
keeping off those enemies of the rockery or border—slugs, which so 
often prove destructive to the more tender and delicate-srowing 
Alpines. The othcr isa simply the placing of a sheet of glass over 
some of those planta which suffer from damp getting Im among the 
foliage, a8 many of the Alpine plants coming from very high eleva- 
tions are covered with snow during the winter months, which effec- 
tually wards off the damp, and then when the snow melts in spring 
they are pushing on their growth and able to take care of themselves. 
We cannot cover them with snow, but a protection of this sort may 
bes good substitute for it. Ji is astonishing how many different 
species may be prown in a garden of this description, especially 


where care is given to make a selection rather than to form a collection 
of species. ‘Thus there are a large number of the Michaelmas 
Daisies, and for those who have a large garden it may be imte- 
resting enough to have them, but an ordinary lover of flowers 
will be satiatied with some six or seven good varieties. Then again the 
Alliums are a numerous family, but except for a botanist some five 
or six of the best are all one would care to grow ; and m mentioning 
some of the plants which I saw in Mr. Ewbank’s garden, eftlier on bis 
rockery or in his borders, I am only taking a few of those which 
especially came under jny notice. 

There are afew plants about which, when I go into an herbaceous 
garden, lam always sure to enquire, as they seem to me to test the skill 
of the owner or the excellence of his situation and scoil—Androsace 
carnea, Gentiana verna, and Eritrichium nanum. Now with regard 
to the two first of these Mr. Ewbank has succeeded admirably, He 
has fine tufts of Gentiana verna growing on the flat, but somewhat 
elevated, and there was cven a bioeom of it expanded in this most 
curioug season. He has also tne healthy cushions of Ancrosace 
carnea, and this is one of the plants which he protects with glass Im 
the winter. Wath regard to the third, the cruz m berhaceous plants, 
he saad, ‘‘ Had you come a few days ago Lehould have pointed thia 
out to you as one of my successes; but, alas! now 1 is goimyg.” 
Whether the gardener omitted to put the glass over it in time, or 
whether it was the inherent perversity of the piaut { know not ; but, 
unhappily, Mr, Ewbank must be added to the number of those 
adventurous spirits who have tried to woo and win this fair Alpine 
heauty, but who, mous) they have wooed her ardently, have failed 
to fix her affections. By-the-bye, why is if that so many of these 
Alpine heanties are blue? Is it that bemg so much nearer the sky, 
they draw their tints from it? Gysophila paniculata, a moat 
delightful subject for cntting for nozegays, { have never been able to 
Manage. Here it was fournshing, and Mlr. Ewhank told me that the. 
secret was to grow ii in peat, Another very pretty httle plant, and 
covered with its yellow flowers, was Oxalislobata. The two Honey- 
suckles, Lonicera Standishi and L, fragantissima, are valuable for 
producing Howera in winter, as does also Vioca acutiloba, while the 
foliage of Berberis Fortunei, which turns to a brilliant scarlet in the 
autumn, is also not only pretty in the garden, but adds to the effect 
of cut flowers. There were some grand looking plants of Eryngium, 
especially pandanifclium, sveceeding well here, but 1 am doubtful 
about it in our cold climate. Daphne Blagayana isa very distinct. 
species, with white flowers, and very fragrant, requiring a shady 
Pisce. Tritoma grandis, the latest Howermg of all thia showy 
species, 1a very noticeable ou that account, butin this season all of 
the Tritomas have been iate. There is a great diiference evidently 
between the time of fowering of plants here andin Kent, Schizos- 
tylis coccinea was in full bloom, while with me It was only jusi com- 
mencing to show its flower-stems, and what 4 brilliant avtumn 
plant it is, Aplopappus spinulosus isa bright yellow flower, and 
blooms late on into the aufumn, Senecio pulcher was nearly out of 
flower, but had been very fine; itis a grand autumn flower, 

There are a large number of Ins of different genera grown here, 
and all seem to be doing well. Thus Iris susiana, which [have been 
unable to flower, here docs very well; and, contrary to the general 
habit of the family, requires to be grown in a hot sandy place. Ivis 
stylosa is amongst the best for 1t3 valnable property of displaying its 
brilliant blue flowers in the middle of winter, The Krempferi section 
were allin full vigour, and had flowered well; and Iris alata and 
hexagona were spoken of as good species. Of the Michaelmas 
Daisies A. Chapmanni, a bright blue, was very fine, and also A. 
Nove-Anglie, A. bessarabicus, and A. carnaticus, 

Of course the autumn flowering Crocuses were very pretty, Crocus 
speciosns being amongst the most lovely of them, and C. Imperati 
was exceedingly strikmg from its Isarge and showy flowers ; Crocus 
pulchella was also pretty, Dianella ccerulea, with broad grass-like 
foliage and blue flowers, is a very clesirable plant, as the flower 
is followed by bright, showy-locking berries. SS amodi ain penduli- 
forum is also another bright looking and easily grown plant, while 
Cardamine pratensis A-ph is «& pretty variation of our common 
English Cuckoo flower. Geranium sanguinens, also another native 
plant, ia exceecingly pretty and continually ia bleom. Rosa rugosa. 
and rugosa alba were covered with therrlarge remarkable-Iooking hips, 
and are doubtless very charming additious to our lists of ornamental 
plants, whether in flower or fruit alike pretty. Amongst the 
nmmerous family of Saxifrages so diverse in their character and 
appearance, 5, peltata was domg well in a damp corner; Saxifraga 
eresia, on the other hand, with ita amall, close rosettea, requires to 
be covered with a sheet of ginss during the winter, as the damp is 
liable te rot away the foliage and so destroy the recta. Of the 
Meaconopsis, Mr, Ewbank spoke highly of M, Wallichi thlne) and 
M. nepalensis {yellow}, though he considered both as only annuals, 
M. aculeatus being also another desirable variety and perennial, 
Weronicas do uncommonly well here, and Mr. Mwhank gaid that 
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eutting them down in spring secures a good and late bloom in the 
altiiit. 

I also noticed in the greenhouse Vitis hedersefolia, which has bright 
blue berries and is very ornamental ; while many other choice things 
one does not often see were here doing well. 

Tt is, of course, impossible to enumerate a tithe of the planta crown 
in a garden Like this, especially as so few were, comparatively speak- 
ing, in flower; but I have shown, i hope, what a rich garden it is, 
aud how zealously Mr. Mwbank has contrived to collect in it some 
of the very choicest herbascous plants, and haa thus created for him- 
self and his friends a never-ending source of enjoyment. Dutra. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


VARIETIES OF PAMPAS GRASS, 


To my mind the Pampas Grass loses half its beauty when not 
In close association with cther forms of vegetation. It never 
appears <Q muchat home, or displays itself to so creat advantage 
a3 when springing up from amongst low-growing evergreen shrubs, 
The light, airy, graceful disposition of the foliage ia never so well 
shown off as when backed up by, and partially surrounded by, com- 
pact-habited, dense-growing trees; and if the foliage of these latter 
should happen to be of a dense lustrous green, it serves to brin 
into greater prominence the silvery noddmg plumes which, when well 
developed, form such conspicuous and charming ornaments to the 
pheasurc-grounds during the autumn months, The Pampas Grass, 
when well-flowered, is auch a noble addition to our gardens that 
it ia truly a matter of recret that so many worthless varieties should 
be distvibuted. A complaint often made is, ‘‘ My Pampas Grass 
grows well, but ib never opens,” and eventually the owner arrives at 
the conclusion that cither his soil or situation is unfavourable to its 
growth, and discards it, when after all the failure is wholly due to 
a late flowering or worthless variety. 

This season has been extremely unfavourable to the development 
of the Panypas Grass, and yet I have thia antamn seen spikes of 
bloom, the beanty of which could hardly be surpassed. The plants 
bearing them were grown singly among the ordinary trade stock of 
a nursery, and were really models of what a Pampas Grass should 
be at this time of the year. It was not the size of the specimens 
which attracted my attention, but rather the neat habit, quite devoid 
ef that rank coarseness which distinguishes so many varieties, and 
which renders them quite unfit for small gardens, and the graceful 
disposition and wonderful purity of the Mower-heads. The quality 
of the latter was a matter of surprise to me, considering the adverae 
eharacter of the season, us they almost equalled in appearance some 
plumes in my possession Irom the favourablo climate of California, 
The remarkable beauty af these Pampas Grasses--go much alike, 
and yet unlike anya ee I had hitherto seen—caused inquiries 
to be made upon the subject, and if was then found that they all 
sprung from one or two plants. The owner having had the good 
fortune to obtain an extra fine variety, resolved to retain jt, and 
therefore propagated it by mcana of offsets. ‘This, therefore, was 
the reason why the specimens were all good and of equal 
quality, a result hardly attainable where seedlings alone are relied 
pop. 

Ti ig to be regretted that we could not, in a general way, thus 
obtain our Pampas Grass, propagating from tried selected plants 
rather than planting seedlings, which appear to vary in a remarkable 
manner, all which often prove 30 unsatisfactory to the grower, A 
large stock is, [ presume, most readily oltained by means of seed; 
but I imagine that but little difleulty would be experienced in 
working up a large quantity from a few plants were the necessary 
means taken to ensure a rapid growth. A free rich soil is what the 
Pampas delithts in, and if ineressea rapidly in bulk when thus 
accommodated. Once a stock is obtained, there would be but little 
difficulty in maintaining it, and both vender and purchaser would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that every plant would be certain 
to bleom well and at an early date. Liven supposing the plants te 
cost more when thus propagated, would it not be better te incur a 
little more ouilay, and thus aveid the vexation which must arise 
when the grower finda that he has filled valuable space and expended 
care anid attention upon a plant which cau never alford him any plea- 
sure. A. Pampas Grass that does not bloom early enough to develop 
its plumea is not of much use from an ornamental point of view, 
and afew auch planta in a district will often exercise a deterrent 
effect upon planters, I would advise those who may wish to make 
extensive use of this noble Grass to procure a plant which has 
flowered satistactorily and propagate from it; better walt a season 
than incur disappointment by planting seedlings. I should add that 

in the case of the plants above mentioned, they are by no means 


favourably circumstanced, aa they are growing in soil of a cold 

nature, and the situation is rather bleak; to the merit of the 

yariety alone must, therefore, be ascribed the present very fine effect 

which the plants produce. J. CORNHILL, 
Syflect. 


THE GUNNERAS. 


THY resemblance in general appearance of the now well-known G, 
acabra to the rarer kind G. manicata has induced not a few to consider 
them as one and the same species. They are, however, abundantly 
distinet, as may be seen by the accompanying woodents, which repre- 
seni the form of the leaves and the relative size and shape of the 
singular flower-spikes. Mr. Green, gardener to Sir G. Macleay, know- 
ing that the two species were reneraliy considered identical, exhibited 
at South Kensington, on September 16, the fruiting spikes and leaves 
of each kind from the garden at Pendell Court, in order to show the 
difference between them, Trom these specimens our engravings were 
prepared, Ft will be observed that the leaves of (+. manicata are 
much more kidney-shaped than those of G. seabra, and they, more- 
over, attain a much larger size, often measuring as much as from 4 ft. 
to 6 ft. across. The spikes of fruits also are very different from 
those of G. scabra, being much longer, and the secondary spikes are 
Tong and flexuose, whereas in G. scabra they are shortand stil. Both 
apecies are highly deserving of a place in any garden, for no plants 
in cultivation are so stately as well-grown examples of these two 
Gunneraa. The largest plant of G. manicata which FT have met with 
ig in Bir G. Macleay’s garden, where it is grown near the edge of a 





Gunnera scabra (showing the habit of the plant}. 


lake; in this position the roots penetrate deeply tnto the moist soil, 
in which they delight ; indeed, if both of the species are to attain a 
large size, it is indispensable that they should have an abundant 
snpply of motsture at the roots, especially during the growing season. 
Perhaps the finest plant in the country of the better-known G, scabra 
is the noble specimen at the head of the herbaceous ground at Kew ; 
it measures from lO ft. to 15 ff, through, and & ft, high, and often 
develops leaves from 3ft. to 4ft. acrosa. This specimen has attained 
these dimensions in a comparatively short time, as it was only planted 
a few years ago. The success attending it ia probably due to the 
precantions which were taken in planting it at firat, A large hole, 
about 6 ft. by 4 ft., deep was dug out; a good layer of drainage 
material was put at the bottom and filled with a rich compost of 
loan aud manure. In summer the plant is allowed’ a plentiful 
supply of water, and, in order that a large quantity may be given at 
each application, a ctrenlar ridge of turvea is poe round the plant, 
so that the water is compelled tosmink down about the roots. It has, 
in addition to this, an annual mulching of well-rotted manure : this 
is given in early spring. Both G. scabra and G. manicata are appa- 
reutly about equally hardy; indeed, they may be termed quite 
hardy if a slight protection is afforded during the severest cold. 
For instance, ape: last winter the Kew plant was perfectly unin. 
jured, though tt only had a layer of dry leaves sliced amoogst the 
stems, with its own leaves bent down upon them, which in spring 
were removed, and the tender srowth afforded a slight protection 
by means of a piece of canvas shading or an ordinary wat. In mild 
winters this precaution is scarcely necessary, especially in the south 
and other more favoured Iocalities. 

Ail the species in cultivation are natives of South America, G. 
anabra inhabits sandstone cliffy and similar places in various parts 
of Peru and Clo, where it was seen by Mr. Darwin in his travels 
in those regions. He speaka of it as somewhat resembling Rhubarb 
on a gigantic scale. [ft is there called Panke, and the sub-dcid 
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stalks are eaten by the inhabitants; they also tan leather with the 
To its, and prepare a black dye from them, Mr, Darwin met with 
specimens bearing enormous leaves which measured 24 ft. in cireum- 
ference, and therefore about Sit. ndiameter, By way of illustrating 
the great diversity of size and habit which often exists amongst plants 
belonging to the same genus, a life-sized leaf of the diminutive G. 
mavellanica is here given, 1b being the only other kind of Gunnera 
in cuitivation in thia country at the present time. I$ does not attain 
more than 2 in, tn heicht, and has a creepmg habit, IT have not met 
with it in fruit, and probably it rarely dees fruit, This species 
thrives In a peaty moist sotlina shady position, Another kind now 
lost to cultavation, somewhat similar to this in habit is G. perpensa, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and which was a few years ago to 
ke fonud in some collections, .. falklandica is also another dwart- 
growing species, WG, 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE PLOWER GARDEN, 


Variegated Grasses.-—‘'C. M.” (p. 802) by no means exhausts 
the het of hardy Grasses with variegated foliage, Herewith fT furnish a 
list of some which he hag not mentioned, and though possibly a few 
of them are not so showy as Dactylis glomerata elerantiasima, most 
of them are very nsetul border plants, and for cutting. I may take 
this ee of atating that the large form of Carex pendula has 
been found in & vartevatecl state, and 1s aaid to be a real gem. Single 
shoots of this beantiinl Carex will be useful for the eool greenhouse 
and for decoration indoors, Where it can be well supplied with 
water it makes a beartiful pot plant, The following are the varic- 
gated Grasses to which J have just alluded, viz., Anthoxanthum 
odoratum variegatum, <Alopecurus pratensis argenteus striatus, 
Dactylis glomerata argentes striata (a very large form), D. g. tenuarfolia, 
with cream-coloured stripes, D, ¢. anrea striata, very striking, The 
above three varieties of Dact lis were found wild during the present 
summer. Other variegated Ro are Heleus lanatus aureus, H, 
molhs argentenus striatus (new and strong form), Holeus mollis, 
yellow-striped, Poa arvensis argentea, FP. trivialis aurea striata, 
Fhieum pratense argenteum stristam, and P. p. aureum striatum, 
There aré also several variegated Carices.—W, Exiiorr, Stockbridge. 


Ampelopsis Veitehi,—Te get the full beauty of the flery 
autumnal tints which this lovely creeper assumes, it should he planted 
In full exposure to sun and air, IF have some under « glass-covered 
eorridor, but the tints aré notso rich cs those on plants grown on 
open, exposed walls, It is one of those plants that are not.improved 
by coddling under glass. I find the slender sprays very useiul for 
decorative purposes, either im a grecn state or when changing colour. 
They do extremely weil at this time of year for table decoration, as 
on 4 we cloth their colours show well under artificial light.— 


& Besutiful Rock Plant.—aA couple of years ago FE saw a 
plant of one of the ordinary bedding Lobelias growing among rock- 
work, and in full luxuranece of foliage, and flowers, rollmg over in 
small undulating masses, as attractive im habit as im eoiour—4 per- 
fect little ‘‘ beauty of the rocks.” It. was sclf-sown, carried there 
este among 4 friendly spadcful of earth from one of the flower 

eds near. Lremember that plant to this day. In the spring of 
this year J purchased a book on *‘ Alpine Flowers,” Having made 
my rockwork according to the priacipies therein laid down, and 
having begged, borrowed, and bought all the suitable plants [ could, 
T still found myself in the position of an mdividual with a large 
house and not enough furniture to putin it. However, I had plenty 
of Lobelias of different varieties of the Eriins section, and I dibbled 
them in among the stones wherever I could find room, and wherever 
T thought they would not interfere. with the permanent residents. 
They have proved mogt effective during the whole of the past wet 
season, and even now (Mov. 4} are a sight to gladden the eyes. The 
compact kinds look best jammed in aniong pieces of stones, so as to 
deatroy their sliil, geometrical appearance. The stragglers seem 
Taost at home pone e a stone with a steep face, but anywhere 
and everywhere I can houestly recommend the Lobelia ag a veritable 
first-class plant for rockwork. Many of the plants I used were seed- 
tings, which varied very much; but then in reckwork variety is 
charming, and sameness to be avoided.-Hpwin Jackson, Liandegat, 


Tea Roses for Autumn Flowering.—Many have borne 
testimony to the fact that there has been a great wealth of Tea 
Roses this autumn. The Tea Roge is a fine antumn-blooming sub- 
ject, and it can be managed so that there shall be no lack of flowers 
at any time. The plan adopted by Mr, 8, J. Pavitt, of the Hose 
Cottage Nuraery, Bathwick, Gath, is one thatanswers well. it may 
not lay claim to novelty, butit does greatly assist In the production 
of Aowera af a time when they are most serviceable. Endeed,. Mr. 
FPayitt asserts that while he can gather Roses for six months m the 


year, any one with a little glass at their disposal can have Roses the 
whole of the year. Mr. Pavitt grows his Tea Roses on a border 
facing the east, which is protected by a belt of trees at the back, 
and forms a shelter from the westerly gales, -He considers that it is. 
wrong to plant Tea Roses on a south border, asin such a position, 
exposed as it is to the full power of the sun, thé flowers get scorched 
up sometimes before they become fully expanded. When planted 
in an eastern border situated similarly to that in Mr. Pavitt’s nursery, 
the plants get the morning sun only for a few hours, which is all they 
want in his option, and they are never exposed to the afternoon 
sun, This hasan important bearing on the production of fine fowers. 
and their preseryation and continuity. he beds m which the 
Roses are planted are thoroughly trenched and prepared during the 
winter months, and in the month of May the planis, which are 
always worked on the seedling Brier, are put out into the prepared 
ground, and all the flowering buds are kept pinched off tall the end 
of July, the result being that throughont the late summer and thé 
autumn months, when the weather is favourable, there is quite a 
wonderful bloom, In case of very severe weather settmg im and 
frest being imminent, a little common Fern stuck among the 
Plants is fornnd to give them all the protection necessary. Some 
thoroughly good autumn-flowering varieties of Tea Roses will he 
found in fe following list :—Catherine Mermet, Devonlensis, 
Rubens, Madame Faleot, Madame Charles, Madame Camilie, Madame. 
Willermoz, Safrano, Isabella Sprunt, Goubault, and Mdle, Mar- 
gottiu, This list is net to be taken to the exclusion of other 
good sorts; it simply means that the varietics named have been 
found to answer well for the purpose. The provision of glass. 
merely without the means of artificial heating will not do much: 
in the way of the production of Roses during the winter. A Rose. 
house is like amine of wealth to a gardener, as according to the 
time When he commences to force will he reap—i the plants be well. 
nanaged —an abundance of beautiful and useful flowera,—R. D, 


Lobelia fulgens.—One of the most brilliant of flowering 
lants at this season is that fine hardy perennial, Lobelia fulgens.. 
Gue rarely sees it in good condition, prohably ne to the facet: 
of its requirements not being sufficiently studied. It Ju 
and will last in good condition for an indefinite period, in a free, 
orous, well-drained soil; butwhere the soil isnaturally of a cold heavy 
escription, the roots are liable to the attacks of a kind of canker. The 
plants succumb fe the first period of melement weather, and very 
often—much to the yexation and wonderment of the grower—alto- 
gether fail to sbow signs of growth the ensuing spring. The 
safest plan is, where any doubt exists upon the matter, to jake the 
plants up as soon as they are done flowering, wash-the roots, and lay 
them in in a free soil in a frame, They then immediately make 
fresh rootlets, and are thus ensured agsinst-decay.: The situation’ 
chosen for planting should also be sheltered. Noi better place can 
be found than amongst evergreen. shrubs, where there ia plenty of 
light, air, and space for development, ‘T-recently saa row of this. 
Lobelia planted alternately with‘a bright variety of Phiex in front. . 
of a Laurel screen, the intense green of which admirably showed up: 
the vivid glowing hues of these two flowering plants, The cold. 
nights and damp days which we at.this time of the year experience 
do not appear in the least to dim the beauty.of this Lobelia, the 
flowers now produced being -aa fresh, highhy-coioured, and well 
developed as those which expanded, earlier in the season, Such 
plants as these which flower freely..and..bwghth: amongst the fogs: 
and dark autumn days are very welcome, and. are,.well deserving: 
of some cultural care.—J, C,, Bysleet. — ose nae 


Rurlates, 


An Improved Flower.Pot.—Mr, Peter Hendergén recom- 
mends in the. American Agricudurist a flower pot with: holes low - 
down in the side:instead of in the bottom. We have, he says, during: 
the past six morithes tried about-a thousaiid, of sizes fanging from 
3 in. to 6 it: in diameter, and find they are all wé expected of them. ' 
All cultivators know the difficulty ‘experienced whén the ordinary 
Hower potis placed on a bench covered with sand or sil—the outlet: 
often becames completely closed -by the washing of thé: soil through - 
the outlet, apd, ‘being closed by the sand, the drainage becomes - 
stopped as completely ag ii therewae no orifice at all'in the bottom - 
of the pot. Again,worma breed quickly in the sand or soil, and- 
scem to take a‘spéeal pleasure in crawling.under and through the: 
holes in the bottom: of the pota, to get at thevich soil which they con-: 
tain. This Hnproved.pot is safe from the first difficulty, as the holes, 
bemg on the sides of the pot, cannot be clogged by the sand; while . 
it is far less tempting to the worm, as a special effort must be made. 
before the hole can be reached. Still another advantage, and we- 
think a very important one, is that aa these orifices are placed above. 
the bottom, air is admitted-more freely to the roots, a matter which - 
18 very essential to the well-being of plants, [I bave but little doubt 
that if this style of flower pot can be as cheaply made, that it will 
quite throw the old style out of uze, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Cranberry Pippin.—This beautiful American Apple may 
now be seen in Covent Garden. It has a fine juicy flavour ; tn fact, 


as good as that of Newtown oe of ordinary quality. In ‘‘Down- — 


ing” it is described axa beautiful Apple, but ‘‘ second-rate in point of 
flavour, and an excellent cocking and market Apple”-—a remark 
_ which suggests how good Apples must be where this is second-rate. 


. Crawfurdia speciosa.—tThis, one of the few of the twining 
species of Gentianaceous plants, ts showing flowera at Kew, where 


at is trailing over some. branches placed against. one of the walls . 


 out-of.doors. Hs flowers are said to be large and handsome, and no 
.foubt they are if of the fine blue colour which prevails in the genus, 
The stems are slender, and the dark preen leaves are somewhat heart- 
- sghaped.in form and pointed, it inhabits high mountainous districts 
in. Northern India, about Sikkim and elsewhere, and, therefore, may 
- bs expected to prove quite hardy in our climate, : 


' Fuchsia dependens,—In one of the houses af Chiswick this 
tard and pretty specics is now in flower. Itis somewhat similar in 
habit to the better known F, coryurbiffora, and, {ke 1t, bears pendn- 
‘Totia ‘clusters of flowers, which render It very showy when eae 
"-produted;- The blossoma of F, dependens are about 2 in. long, with 
a narrow tube of a soft scarlet’ lune; this, with the petals, which 
are of a brighter tint, form-an agreeable contrast, This, and several 
other species of a like habit of growth, are trained near the roof, a 
" position in which they have a very graceful appearance, This species 
was found several years ago on the northern slope of Pinchincha, 
near Quito, by the late Dr. Jamieson, and was by him sent to this 
' country, 
. Ghamedorea glaucifolia.—This extremely eraceful Palm is 
now an object of much attraction in the Aroid house at Kew, where 
it 1s producing several elegant..drooping clusters of flowers, The 
deaves, which are long and arching, consist of long, narrow pinuz, 
which . are disposed without.any definite arrangement, and hang 
loosely from the midrib, and their glancaus hue considerably increaseg 
their effect, One objection tc this Palm is that it attains a creat 
heightin a comparatively short space of time; thus its head of 
foliage is not seen to advantage, but when in a dwarf state few more 
elegant Palms could be found. 
_ native of tropical South America, and iy found plentifully in the 
region of Columbia, a 


Dyckia frigida.—a specimen of this handsome Bromeliad has 
for some time past been an ornament to the cooler portion of the 
Succulent house at Kew, Ft has a large, dense head of long, coarsely- 
doothed leaves, the surfaces of which are overlaid with a white, 
wool-like substance. From the centre of the tuft is produced 4 tall, 
branching flower-stem bearmg a large number of deep orange-red 
flowers about 7 in. long. Like many of its congeners it is a native 
of South Brazil, Inthe same house is a fine example of another 
Bromehacecus plant (Piteairnea ferruginea}, a native of Peru, bear- 
ing a huge panicle of velvety-brown flowers. 


Billbergia, Mor6li,—This Bromeliad is-one of the. most beauti- 
ful, as Well as the showiest of all the cultivated Billbergias, It ig 
now in great beauty in Messrs, Henderson’s nursery at Maida Vale, 
- The foliage, which is bright green, forms a fine contrast to. the rich 
eearlet bracts which clothe the flower-gpike, . Ita flowers. are about 
2in, long, bright searletiin the lower half, and rich . purple. at the 
tip, and they terminate the gracefuily-drooping spike. Another 
handsome species, also very attractive just now, is B, thyrsoidea, 
which has similar scarlet. bracta on the spike, but which is quite 
erect, and the flowers are longer and lack.the purple tips of those in 
the other kind. The above are both natives.of Brazil, There are 
several other beautiful Bromeliseceoug plants also in flower in the 
dame house, such ag Vriesia speciosa, with a brilliant scarlet flower- 
apie 2 ft. long, and yellow blossoms, which are admirably set off by 
the singular zebra-siriped foliage. The sight of these exotics at once 
auggests the enquiry as to why their culture is so much neglected in 

ardeng generally, seeing that. many of them rival, if not surpass, in 

rilliancy of hues the choicest of Orchids, 


Autumn Flowering Crocuses.—The display of these at 
Kew this season has been moderate, owing no doubt to the frequent 
transplanting te which they have been. sinbiectal and which is evi. 
dently highly detrimental to their well-being, . There are, however, 
several pretty species. in flower, comprising, besides the well-known 
C. speciosus, C, nudifiorns, C, byzantinus, C. pulchelius, GC, medius, 
C. Clusii, &c,, such rarely-met-with kinds as C, Kotachyanus, a 
heautiful species from Asia Minor, with flowers having the same 
pale blac tint and white anthers as ©, pulchellus, but much larger, 
and, in addition, a conspicuous ring of yellow at the inner base of 
the flower, fom which character ifs synonym, C. zonatus, was given, 

. The rare 0, hadriaticus ia also in dower; its blossoms ara white 
i 


- of its propagation, 


like most of iis congeners itisa - 


. tar or pollen supply which they afford, 


with faint dashes of a slaty tinge on the outer base. ©, Salzmann, 
which is considered by some to be a variety of C, serotinus, is one of 
the most desirable, as it possesses the character of producing flowers 
and foliage at the same time; thus the naked appearance which the 


other kinds have is obviated. One of Mr. Maw’s late introductions 


is likewise in flower, The label denotes that it haa not before beer 
introduced, and, judging from the appearance of the partially 
withered flowers, it will be an acquisition, as they are large and 
brightin celour, . 


Crassula alpestris.—On the rockery af Chiswick this new 


‘succulent plant is stili in flower, having firat expanded several 


months azo. It ig a very pretty neat-habited kind with slender 


‘trailing stems, which earlier in the season, are bright red, and are 


terminated by 4 chister about 1 in, across of small waxy-white bios- 
soms, the stamens of which are red, thus affording a pleasing con- 


trast to the flowers. It ig presumably quite hardy, though none 


of the other species are. Itis a uativeof the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was first received at Kew about a year aco from Mr, Max 
Leichtlin, of Baden-Baden, under the name of Sedam alpestre. 


Parrotia persica.—Foremost as regards autumnal-tinted 
beauty is this rare Persian tree, which against walls, and even 
planted ag isolated specimens on the lawns at Kew, is now highly 
attractive. Few trees possess decaying leaves so richly tinted as 
these, varying, as they do, from a bright golden hue to the deepest 
crimson. In habit and general appearance it reminds one of a Beech 
tree, but if belongs to a widely different family. Its Howers are 
inconspicuous, and rarely produced in this country; but it is well 
worth a place anywhere for its aufumn-tinted leaves alone, It is 
scarce In gardens, 2 circumstance doubtless owing to the difficulty 
The Liquidambars, too, are very conspicuous at 
Kew, though much less s¢ than we have seen them m other seasons, 


Cattleya labiata.-—The true old variety of this plant is now 
bearing eight large and richly coloured flowers on two stout spikes 
in the Trinity Celiege Gardens, Dublin. Odontoglossum orande, 
the snow-white Pilumna fragrans, and a healthy specimen of Seden’s 
rosy-flowered Lady's Slipper (Cypripedium Sedenij—one of the best 
of the hybrid varieties—are also now very effective at the same 
place, 

Geonoma Séemanni.—tThis Palm, though at all times hand- 
some, if most attractive when bearmg a number of its smgularly 
forked clusters of flower-apikes, which are produced from the axils 
of the broad arching leaves, We saw it in this condition a few days 
ardoin Mr. Williama’ nursery at Holloway, where there is a fine 
specimen of it from 6 ft, to 7 ft. in height, 


Tyerman’s Groundsel.—A Pood specimen of this plant 


_ nearly 3ft, high, and in vigorous health, is now hearing a dozen 


fully expanded flowers and many buds in a border in the Trinity 
College Botanical Gardens, Dublin. ‘Each individual flower is 3 in. 
across, Of a bright magenta purple, with a conspicuous golden disk. 
Bees are very fond of resting on the flowers for the sake of the nec- 
Well developed specimens 
of this plant are very showy iu the flower garden at this late season, 
and until very recently. the white flowered Pyrethraum nulicinosum 
has bore then Gompany., A quantify of this Senecio grown cn a 
wari sheltered border would be very useful for indoor or for cool 
conservatory decoration if carefully lifted, and potted as scon as the 
flower buds appeared. In this way the plants might possibly ripen 
seed, which they rarely have a chance of doing in the open border. 
Few plants are more easily increased. Cuttings of the roots, 1 in. 
long, sown like seeds in a pan of light sandy earth, soon develop 
buds in a cool frame or on a shelf in the greenhouse. —W 


THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


COOL SYSTEM OF FLOWERING BOUVARDIAS. 


I was, I believe, the first to point out in THE Garpen that the 
Bouvardia could be grown as successfully, or perhaps better, under 
cool treatment than In heat, though probably others had adopted the 
system aa soon as myself. The correspondence in Tore GARDEN now 
shows that the cool system is finding most favour, and the advocates 
of warm treatment are not hkely to arrest progress in that direction, 
unless they have something more than assertions to offer in support 
of their views. It ia stated (p. 390) that Bouvardias “ bloom 
after a fashion” wander cool treatment. Jt this meana that 
they cannot he so grown quite as successfully, to say the least, 
as by the system recommended about two years ago in the 
‘Gardeners’ Assistant,” then I venture to say that the author 
of the above assertion never saw a really good cool-grown Bouvardia, 
aud does not-know what can be accomplished by such treatment, 
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In the book above mentioned cuttings are recommended to be struck 
in April, and after they are potted to be kept ina night temperature 
of 70°, with a mse of 10° by day, This practice is to be continued 
‘till the end of July,” when the plants are to be ramoved toa cool 
frame, where they are to remain till the middle of September (a 
time at which they are flowering out-of-doors here}: but ‘if flowers 
are required through the antumm, a portion of the plants should at 
once be placed in a temperature of 68° or 70° at night, with a few 
degrees higher in the day time.” If this is not stove treatment, 
pure and simple, I do not know what it can becalled. Is Mr. Baines 
prepared to name a single market grower who prepares his Bouvar- 
dias for the stalls in Covent Garden in this way in winter? In THE 
Gargben last year one nurseryman was named who grew several 
thousands for market on the cool system, and no doubt plenty of others 
follow his example, The market gardener is not the man to buy 
coals in London to grow Bouvardias in heat all the year round, when 
he can do without them. From Mr. Baines’ admission last week 
that he only now recommends heat for those plants to bloom ‘‘ durin 
the two last months of the year,” I take it that he las abandone 
the ideas which he expressed in the ‘*Gardeners’ Assistant,” and 
that beiag so, he can well afford to abandon the reat, The asser- 
tion that cool-grown plants produce flowers deficient in colour, or 
that are unsalable in the market, is disproved by facta. The finest 
plants and Gowers Lever saw anywhere, including Covent Garden, 
were grown in front of a Beech hedge during the summer at Hands. 
worth, and were at their best in Christmas week of the on hon 


Fuchsia boliviana.—When looking through the large collec- 
tion of Puchsias at Swanley the other day, [ was much impressed 
with the fine appearance of this species. It has large handsome 
foliage, and is of a very vigorons, but at the same time compact, 
branching habit, producing an abundance of richiy-coloured flowers, 
some Sin. in length. It iz a highly ornamental and very distimet 
kind, well worth the attention of lovers of this family of flowering 
plants. Large specimens of it would undoubtedly prove very effec- 
tive for conservatory decoration.—J. C,, Byfleet, 


The Last New Australian Palm (Areca Alice) has been 
dedicated by Baron Mueller, in the Gartenflora, to the memory of 
the late Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, It was discovered 
by the indefatigable Mr. Walter Hill in north-cast Australia, about 
ten miles north of Trinity Bay, and transferred by him to the Gris- 
bane Botanic Garden, where it has dowered and fruited. This new 
Palm will prove a welcome addition to our limited number of species 
stitable for smali houses, inasinuch as it grows only about 10 ft. 
high, aud throws up several stems from the same root, The pin- 
nately divided leaves are abont 5 ft, long, and the slender stems 1 in, 
tg ®in, thick, Areca Alicw ia allied to A, oxyearpa, a native of 
the Celehes, and A, triandra, of the Malay Peninsula, Java, and 
neighbouring islands, We are not aware that this Palm has yet 
been introduced into European gardens; but if it has not, it deubt- 
less soon will be, now that it hag fruited under cultivation,—#forit, 


Mryosotis dissitifiora for Winter Flowering.—tThis 
is very moch appreciated here during the dark days of winter, and 
as if can be had iy any one possessing an ordinary greenhouse, it is 
to be regretted that it ia not oftener seen than if is, To get up a 
stock of plants for this purpose, 1t 1s only necessary to pull the 
requisite number of pleces off old plants, anc imeert them in ordinary 
soil ona shady border about the beginning of August, Seeds sown 
about the end of June will furnish plants equally suitable. (Cuttings 
strike root without any particular care, and if put in at the time 
and in the manner indicated, will become plants ready for potting off 
about the beginning of October. We use 44-In. and 5-in. pots, and 
in potting, take any potting soil handy. When lifted with good 
bails, they never know that they have been moved. After they have 
stood in the shade for a day or two, we place them in an ordinary 
frame on a dry site, and here they are treated to all the air they can 
get in all weather, lights only being used for the purpase 
of keeping off heavy rains, As they root rapidly the pots goon fill 
with them, and care is taken to prevent them flagging from want of 
water; otherwias they are kept aa dry aa possible, and this tends to 
make them free-flowering, In ordinary mild winters they will 
bloom in the frames, and in any case are sure to do so very early In 
spring, To have Forget-ine-nots all winter is, however, the easiest 
task imacinable, and ali that is wanted mm the way of forcing is to 
bring in a few pots at a time into any house kept at greenhouse tem- 
perature, when they will throw wp their trusses in a week or two, and 
continue blooming for a long time,—‘* The Gardener.” 


Alpine Flowers for English Gardens.—Mr. Murray 
has published a third and cheaper edition of this book. In printing, 
illustrations, &c., it is in all respects as good as the previoua one, 
The price of the new edition is 7s. 6d. 


PLATE CCY. 


BLETIA HYACINTHINA. 
Drawn by CONSTANCE PIERBETONT. 


Any addition to the list of beautiful exotics which may be treated 
as hardy plants in our climate must be considered a welcome acqul- 
ation, The plant of which we give an illustration this week ia an 
Orchid that has for many years been grown under plass as a tender 
plant, and it is only recently that any account of its hardiness hae 
reached us. Mr, A, E. Barnaart, of Haarlem, brought a plant of it 
in flower to THE Garpen Office's few months ago, from his nursery, 
that had proved hardy with him several years, and from this plant 
our plate was prepared. Since then we have had corroborative evi- 
dence of its hardiness from various sources, and we saw some plants 
of it the other day in Mr. G. F. Wilson's wild garden near Wey- 
bridge. This had been planted owt for some considerable time, and 
was in most vigorous health—in fact, more robust than plants grown 
under glass generally are, Mr, Wilson's plants are growing im the 
soil natural to the place, which isa deep moist masa of decayed 
vegetable mould, which doubtless has been accumulating there for 
ages. As toits beauty when in flower a glance at the accompanymg 
plate is aufficient proof. The shade of colour, however, is somewhat. 
darker than that seen in the typical specimens, thereby justifying 
the varietal name which was appended to the plant received from our 
Dutch correspondent, which was B. japonica purpurea, As B. jap- 
onica is but a garden name for B. hyacinthina, the latter name must 
have precedence, It is a native of China, and like many other plants 
of that country, has doubtless been sent from the neighbouring 
country, Japan, which probably has given origin to the name B, 
japonica. WG. 


—_— 


Alpine Plants and Rockeries.—From Mr, Williams’ 
remarks (p. 3/0) in reference to this subject, one would be led to 
infer that m my note {p, 344) in connection with the rockery at 
¥ork, I had endeavoured to convey the idea that the culture of 
Alpine plants is beset with difficulties both imaginary and real, 
and that such subjects cannot be grown successfully except upon 
such elaborate and extensive structures as the rockery in question. 
By turning to my remarks, however, he will see that 1 stated 
that it would be impracticable in the majoritycf instances to nmitate 
the York rockery as regards extent, but that the principle of con- 
struction was identical both in large and small rackeries, and that 
Mr. Backhouse’s rockery might be profitably studied a3 an example 
of the correct way in adjusting the material used in its construction 
and the disposition of the plants. That there is a good deal of 
unnecessary ‘‘fuss” made about growing Alpine plants cannot be 
denied ; but why is that the case? simply because in nine cases 
out of ten they are not placed at first under the necessary condt- 
tions for ultimate success. The plants thus circumstanced drag out 
a miserable existence, and so are considered unmanageable, the 
result being that any renewed attempt ot Alpine plant culture in 
such cases is abandoned. Unfortunately the prevailing idea of a 
rockery is a masz of stones or other materialso arranged that it has 
amore or less rustic appearance, and what should be the primary 
consideration is in most cases isnored—which is to atford a moist 
medium for the roots in dry weather, and drainage anda dry sur- 
face in winter, That alarge number of Alpine plants may he grown 
well without any reckery at all is a well-Enown fact, 12 the term 
Alpine is understood in its widest meaning ; but by far the largest 
number, and these comprise some of the most beautiful, of what are 
generally termed Alpines, are not only benefited by being grown on 
well-constructed rockwork, but will'absolutel y refuse to thrive satis- 
factorily if grown in an ordinary border, Besides, there are other 
disadvantages attending this plan of growing them; for instance, 
being so dwarf it is necessary, In order to mspect them conve- 
niently and thereby form an adequate idea of their beauty, to either 
stoop considerably or fall on one’s hands and knees ; whereas, when 
placed on raised rockwork they are brought more on a level with 
the eye, and are thus more conveniently seen. Other disadvantages 
are, that they are apt to become over-run by larger-growing subjects, 
orif these are not grown alone with them the beda present mouo- 
tonous flatness throughout the year; and, moreover, they are in 
this ie an easier prey to slugs, &c. IT shonid be sorry, 
indeed, 12 my description of the York rockery wasin any way cal. 
culated to cause persons to abandon any attempt at the growth of 
Alpines for ever as Mr. Willlama puta if; but thine there is little 
to fear in this respect, or the trade in these plavis would not be 
so extensive as it now is, and it seems to we ereatly on the - 
inerease, thereby showing that the taste for Aipine plant-growing is. 
becoming year by year more popular instead of lesa eo,— WILLIAM 
GOLDRING, 
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Azaleas,—The length of time during which these plants may he 
had in flower has induced many growers to vary their treatment so 
as to, if not have them in for the full period possibile, so regulate 
their flowering as te very much prolong their season, instead of the 
course Which used to be pursued of letting them come in in a great 
measure through the niece of sun heat during April and May. 
Such plants aa were purposely retarded to bloom Jate should now 
have completed their growth and formed flower-buds ; but in many 
pa through an abaence of aun, the growth haa been ao late and 

ackward that the buds are far from possessing that character which 
it is desirable they should do; but itis now too late to remedy the 
evil, and [simply allude to the matter in order to recommend those 
who find their ta In this condition to take note, so aa to avoid a 
like state for the time to come when such summera as this occur: 
for so manageable are these plants, that wherever there is a deficiency 
of sun to bring on the growth of the late blooming portion of the 
stock, and getit properly matured and ripened up before the autumn 
28 too far advanced this can always be remedied by the use of fire- 
heat. Unless this essential condition in the seagon’s prowth fs pre- 
sent, itis useless te look for large, fully developed flowers, although 
the plants may produce a sufficient number; through this cause it 
irequentiy happens that in the coldest, least sunny districts in the 
north of the kingdom, where Azaleas will rarely succeed as they 
ought to do without some fire-heat during the summer, a knowledge 
of this necessity often results in their being better managed than in 
the more favoured south, Plants that have been hitherto the earliest 
forced should at onee be put into heat, but in no case ought they to 
be hurried by submitting them fo too much warmth, or allowed to 
stand far from the glass overcrowded with other plants, or under any 
influence that subjects them to an insufficiency of light, as either of 
these has a direct tendency to shorten the duration of the flowers. 


Winter-lowering Heaths.—Where a sufficient stock of 
the different varieties of these exists, they play an important part 
im conservatory decoration for some months during the dull season. 
We often hear complaints made by those whe annually buy in a 
stock of these winter-blooming Heaths, that they are very liable to 
die off towards spring; this may in some measure be due to the 
treatment they have received at the hands of the growers with a 
view to give the plants a vigorous, luxuriant appearance; hut it also 
is often caused by their being submitted to usage that no members 
of the Heath family would hoe that is, being crowded together 
amongst other plants, where they labour under a deficiency of air 
and light, two elements of preater importance to Heaths in general 
than te most other families of plants. Neither ean they bear keeping 
too warm, and where greenhouses are kept through the winter—as 
with many—at a temperature of 45° in the mght, Heaths of the 
above description are sure to suffer unless they are all but touching 
the glass in the lightest pits or houses itis possible to erect. The 
luxuriant, profusely flowered condition that well managed plants of 
this character have when sent out by those whogrow them largely for 
sale, is simply the result of two or three years’ high and carefal cul- 
tivation ; the balls of earth the pots contain are complete masses of 
densely packed roots that, if ever allowed to suffer from want of water, 
are sure to be so affected as to cause their almost certain destruction. 
This points to the necessity for continued watchfuiness as to their 
requirements for water, and where there is an Inclination te do any- 
thing with them beyond simply flowering and then discarding them, 
as is generally done with Hyacinths, constant attention to ther 
wants 1s indispensable, The more than usual soft condition of the 
foliage, which has been formed during an all but continuanee of dull 
weather, will make them more than ordinarily subject to mildew, 
which if only once existant spreads apace. The stock should be 
looked over every ten days, and where the slightest trace of this 
parasite can be found the plant should be dusted with flowers of sul- 
phur or syringed with water impregnated with sulphur; where 
etther are used if is necessary to be particularly careful that neither 
the sulphur nor the water in which it is held in solution gets ta the 
roots, 


Lachenalias.—There exist many more varieties of these than 
are generally Known, the flowers of which range from white, rose, 
orange, red, and yellow, to the colours of the well-known L. tricolor, 
with jts combination of red, yellow, and green. Where a sutficient 
number of plants are grown they aay had in flower over a 
lengthened period by forciug same, allowing others to came on in an 
ordinary greenhouse, and retarding another portion in cold frames, 
with just as much protection through the winter as will keep them 
from being frozen during hard weather ; for though nearly hardy 
it is hetter not to let the froet reach them, TJ have found the follow- 
mg varieties very useful, viz, L, fragvans, the flowers of which are 
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red and white, sweet-acented; EL, pustulata violacea, violet; L. 
quadricolor, orange, red, and yellow; L, tigrina, white; L. tricolor, 
one of the freest lgomert coming in early; L. pendula, red, tripped 
with yellow and green; this with me grew atronger than most of 
the others, There are several more, but these fairly represent the 
family, 

Chrysanthemums,—These, where not already indoors, or 
under protection of zome kind, should at once be got in. Now, when 
the buds are considerably developed, the piants collectively are less 
liable to receive injury, even when put with ordinary greenhouse 
stock, than when only just about formed. Wherever they are placed 
give them ag much air aa can be admitted with a due regard to the 
other plants associated with them. Where some of the latest- 
flowering kinds are grown with a view to keeping them back as late 
as possible, there will be no difficulty in doing so where there is a house 
with a north aspect with a full volume of air night and day, except 
where there is an appearance of frost. These will not open their 
flowers before the latter part of December, when, if the buds are 
well thinned, and alJl suckers kept removed from the base of the 
plants, they will be alike useful for general decoration and eutting, 


Eurya latifolia variegata.——There is nota greenhouse in 
the couniry, large or small, into which this plant might net be intro- 
duced with advantage. Ita handsome leaves—about the size of those 
of an Orange—are richly variegated with creamy white. It is a good 
grower, and has an equally pleasing appcarance in a amall and in a 
large state, Thouch nearly hardy on a wall in the south of the 
kingdom, if seems most at home asa greenhouse pient. It is now 
cheap enough, and is easily propagated ; points of the shoots of this 
summer's growth taken off now with three or four joints, and placed 
in a cold pit or house covered with bell-glasses and kept moist, will 
have their base well callused over in the course of three mouths, 
when, if put into a little heat, they will rootimmediately ; they can 
then im the spring be potted off and prown on. They will do duty 
In greenhouses and conservatories, in no way inferior to that which 
the Crotons da in the stove, 

Euonymiuses.—Althouch these are quite hardy in most parts 
of the country, and the majority of them ultimately grow to a large 
size, they are amongst the most useful plants for pot culture that 
can be grown, especially the variegated kinds; the ease with which 
they can be propagated and grown admits of their being used in 
quantity for decorative purposes in halla, porches, verandahs, and 
window-boxes for the winter, in all of which positions their bright, 
handsome foliage almost supplies the place of flowers, Cuttings 
taken off now made of the young shoots and inserted thickly in pots 
plunged in ashes and kept in cold frames through the winter, just 
protected from frost, will root in the spring with or without artificial 
warmth, but if assisted with a slight hot-bed then it will much help 
the season's growth. When well rooted they should be planted out 
in rows in well prepared free soil in a light situation, in which, by 
the end of the second summer, they will have made good bushy plants 
ready for potting off Any of the erect-growing variegated forms 
are suitable for ihe ases here recommended. 

shrubs for Forcing.—These, which may now be taken up, 
should include Rhododendrons, selecting for the purpose the carly 
blooming kinds; many Rhododendrons naturally bloom too soon in 
the season fo admit of their having a reasonable chance of escaping 
Trosi in the open air, and on tiis account numbers of sorts which 
have this habit have been discarded; whereas, if they had been 
grown extensively for pot culture, they would have supplied, with 
giass protection only through the later portion of winter and spring, 

owers for conservatory decoration of a most usefalcharacter, Where 
jarge quantities of blooming plantsareneeded fewthiugs would be more 
effective or economical, and if a piece of reserve ground was devoted 
to them, so as to admit of their propagation in sufficient numbers, 
and in which the plants that have bloomed could be turned out 
after flowering, this would allow each year those being used best 
furnished with flower-buds, Quite equal to the above class of 
Rhododendrons are the Japanese varieties of Azalea mollis, which 
are great improvements in size aud substance on the Ghent sorts ; 
they, too, turn out to be better adapted for using as pot plants 
in this way than for blooming out-of-doors, as, except in the most 
favoured localities, they have a disposition to flower before dancer 
from spring frosts is over. The hardy Azalea (A. amcena} and the 
Ghent vanetics are excellent forcers. Kalmia latifolia, Laurus- 
tinus, the double-flowered Prunus, Deutzia gracilis, Lilacs, and 
the Guelder Rose all auswer well for this purpose, and are very 
serviccable in helping the supply of ordinary greenhouse plants. 
They are especially to be recommended where the means at com- 
mand In the shape of houses and pits solely devoted to plant. 
growing is insufficient to keep up the requisite supply, as in Inany 
places during the winter season there are mid-season and late 
Vineries and Peach-houses, where such plants can he placed ont of 
the reach of frost and snow, and where they will be slightly 
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encouraged, to come on into bloom, and be in a better condition 


for introducing to the forcing-house than if left out in the open 
ait.—T, Bates, 


Flower Garden, 


Oarnations and Picotees.—See that all newly-potted 
plants are Kept moist at the roots as soon as new rootiets are formed, 
and the frame light shouid be rather more tilted as the plants seem 
to become established. Tn a fortnight or so after potting, the lights, 
when the weather is fine, may be removed altogether. J always 
fumigate the plants after they are established, aa a preventive of 
green fiy. There are several methods of fumigating low frames, but 
the plan which we practise here is the simplest which I have yet 
tried. A square hole 1s dug in the ground, half of it under and 
half of 1t outstde the frame, and deep enough te hold the fumigator. 
The latter is merely a cylinder rade of sheet iron, with a grating at 
bottom ; it is about 7 in. wide and i ft, deep. Some burning coal 
or coke from a neighbouring furnace is placed in the bottom, and 
over itis laid the Tobacco or Tobaceo-paper. The.apparatus thus 
arranged 18 eee’ inte the outside hole, and pushed quite under 
the frame. When the latter is sufficiently filled, the fumigator is 
pulled out, and a sack or mat is placed over the hole. I much prefer 
destroying the fiy after it does appear by fumigating : but in the case 
of 4 small numberof plants they may be dipped in soft-soapy water 
sufficiently strong to kill it, 


Dahiias.—We have not yet taken the roots up, although 4° of 
frost have quite blackened the leaves and spoiled the flowers, We 
will allow them to remain until the weather shows signs of breaking, 
At present itis cold, but no signs of frost or rain have presented 
themselves since the Dahiias were killed on the evening of October 
25, There is ‘no cifficulty with us in getting the roots dried, as they 
can be taken into any of the Vineries from which the Grapes have 
been cut, The roots while in the ground will still continue to mature, 
as the leavea are not all blackened ; some are even yet quite gréen, 
aud the stemsare sonnd. While the weather is still favourable, the 
ground should be prepared for next year. Even if the soil is rich 
it will not do to trust to only digging it over, It will be necessary 
to trench it 2ft. decp or more, working intoit plenty of good manure. 
The best for this purpose is fo obtain, if possible, equal quantities 
from the cow-sheds and stables; throw the two up into a heap, 
mixing them well; turn them over twice at intervals of a week, and 
in a month it is yeady for use, “4 word here n trenching: Work- 
mh may frequently be seen trenching a piere of ground that has 
been trodden hard; they throw the lumps of soil just as they meve 
them into the bottom of the trench, Where the soil is heavy this 
is very bad management, and such a loose style of trenching is to 
to be deprecated under any circumstances, Choose a fine day, when 
the soil is rather dry, to fork the surface over, breaking up the lumps 
well, Ina week or ten days after this has been dene the ground 
may be trenched. Thus treated, a loose dry soil will be placed in 
the bottom instead of hard limps, which, even if they are broken 
up as thrown in, have not been submitted to the ameliorating 
effects of the atmo , phere. 


Gladioli.—We lifted our roots of these immediately after the 
first occurrence of frost, as the flowers were quite useless for this 
season. The corms are certainly in very bad ceandition, being amall 
andunripened. Such as they are they have been laid out ag usualon the 
floor in one of the Vinertes to dry. The ground for next year ought 
now to be trenched, according to the plan isid down in Tue GarpEn 
{p. 374); in fact, T like the soil to be exposed for Gladioli ag early as 
september, and if the place where they are to be planted next year 
can be trenched at that time, and the surface be frequently forked 
over, #06 much the better, Seedlings that have been grown in pots 
all the summer should new he turned out of them, The small bulbs 
should be carefully picked out from amongst the soil; they may then 
be put into paper bags amongst a ttle dry sand. 


Phioxes, Delphiniums, Pyrethruma, &c.—These have 
now assumed the sere and yellow leaf. The stems must all be cut 
over close to the ground, Stirthe surface scil well up, and keep the 
beds and borders free from weeds. 


Tulips.—tli the soil is in good condition these should be planted 
next week. Itis always best to have some good fibrous loam under 
cover to place on the surface of the beds; this should be free from 
manure, but the soil should be rather rich underneath. An old 
author says, ‘' The Tulip asketh a rich soil, and the careful hand of 
the gardener.” When the beds are ready begin to plant at once, 
Taakime a bole with a small trowel, and putting in a bttle fine dr 
sand, then the bulb, and over if a little more sand; then cover all 
with loam to the depth of 2 in, 


Hardy Cypripediums.--These are now, to all appeavance, 
at rest, but on examination it will be found that the roots are graw- 
lng, and that the stem for next season isin an incipient state, Now 


“a the time to ‘tepot them. I shake all the scil from the racts, fll 
clean pots half-full of pone and then repot in equal portiona 
of fibrous loam and fbrous peat, mixing some bits of chareoal 
amongst it, Planta little Sphagnum on the surface, and if this is 
just kept in a growing state during winter that will afford sufficient 
moiture,—J. Doveras, a. es 


Indoor Fruit, 


Vines.—Late-planted young Vines that hava grown vigorously, 
as they generally a, will still require artificial warmth in combina- 
tion withtfreeventilation, inorder to ensure thorough ripeness of wooed. 
Even in the best of seasons, tt 1s sometimes difflault to get such 
Vines to ripen, and as the present one hag been all but sunilesa, it 
will at once be seen how necessary a continuation of artificial warmth 
i, Buch Vinea may now have the growth that wae allowed to run, 
to induce greater root-action, cut oi; but in its removal carefully 
guard against injury to the foliage on the main stem,- that being an 
unportant factor in the plumping up of the fruit-buds, “Late Grapes, 
particularly Lady Downes, will atil be the better for having the 
temperature kept up to about 65°, and the serplus srewth on these 
should also now be removed, as light and air are essential as regarda 
the good preservation of the frurt so long ag rt remaina ‘on the Vimea, 
Grapes that have been ripe for some time, and which are. keeping 
but indifferently on the Vines, through the surroundings being damp, 
oucht to be cut and placed in bottles, as recommended in THE Gak- 
pEN (p. 374}, In the case of Grapes that ave te.be ripa in April, or 
early m ye the Vines will at-once require to be started. ‘‘Slow 
and aure”’ should be the motte, so fer the present be content with 
keeping the house closed without applying fire-heat. . Prior to start- 
ing, see that the inside borders are well moistened through with 
Water at a tomperature of 50° or 90°, and outside borders should 
have a thick covering of litter or bracken. put on them to exclude 
frost, and shutters or tarpaulin to throw of wet, Ti, as is m many 
instances the cage, the earliest Grapes are bad from pot Vines, these 
too should be now started, and, though bottom-heat Is not essential, 
a slight warmth, such as thatproduced by 2 ft. orf3 ft. in thickness of 
Oak leaves, will assist the earlier starting of the Vines; aud even if 
allowed to root inte the leaves, as they will do as the heat declines, 
such rooting is beneficial, 


Fies.—The earliest trees in pots should now be got in readiness 
for starting in gentle warmth, -There will probably thia season. ba 
few trees in a fit condition for this yet, sand ao long ass doubt exists 
in the matter it will be advisable fo give the trees the benefit of it ; 
for though later in starting, ultimately those that havé-had the 
longest rest will win the race both as to time and results. Planted- 
out trees Will now have loat their foliage, and should’ therefore be 
untied trom the trellis; all naked and unnecessary wood should -be 
cut out, and if insects have been troublesome, the trees should be 
well washed with soapy water and afterwards painted aver either 
with a mixture of Gishurst Compound (4 oz. to the gallon of water), 
or with a stroug solution of sath soap, sulphur, and Tobacco water: 
We have been much troubled with a amall white acale, but last 
season we managed to eradicate it by thus cleansing the trees, If 
such an operation be thought necessary, now is the best time to 
check growth by root-pruning. All Figs do best in a contracted 
root space, and iu that case rgot-pruning is rarely necessary after the 
frst or second season of planting, The soil in which the Fig 
dettehts is a caleareous loam of moderate texture, with the addition 
of charcoal, lime scraps, and 4-in. bones. .As soon as the trees have 
been cleansed, let the borders be top-dressect with the compost just 
named, of course having previously removed the old mulching and 
inert surface soil, The house should then he kept as cool as possible 
so long as frost is excluded, as the admission of this would prove 
injurious to the embryo fruit, 


Peaches and Nectarines.—EHarly houges should still have 
fulj ventilation during the day, but they should be closed at night, 
for the buds are now se prominent that frost would prove injurious 
to them. As soon as the leaves are off the treea In succession houses 
unfasten them from the trellia, thin out the most naked shoots, and 
wash the trees with soapy water as a preventive against insects, or, 
if they have been tnfested with any during the past season, paimt 
avery tree entirely over with a strong soft soap lather, to which should 
be added a moderate proportion of sulphur and clay to thicken it. 
Gishurst is an excellent insecticide for auch a dressing, the only 
danger lies In its being used teo strong, If this be used, 4 oz..to the 

llon of water should never be enceeded: Tho inexperienced would 

e safest to use only soft soap, the strongest solution of which does 
not harm the buds. All the glass and woodwork should be well 
scrubbed, and the walls lime-washed, both to destroy insects and 
male the house as light as possible. When retying the trees to the 
trelha, avoid laying them in too thickly; there should be at least 
4 in. clear space between each shoot, Overcrowding the. trellis: 
with wood 13 a very colnmon error, and difficult to overcome, as 
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whilat the trees are leafless we are apt to think that shoots tied in 
at that distance apart look very thin. ‘The foliage in late houses, 
being ready to fall, should be assisted. by a good shake of. the trellis, 
or a gentle sweep upwards with a soft broom, and as soon as all the 
leaves are down, top-dress and root-prune after the manner recom- 
mended in previous notes in reference to early houses.—W, W. 


Kitehen Garden. 


In the majority of gardena work that could not be put off, auch as 
root storing and the planting of crops, will now be completed, and 
attention can, therefore, be given to getting all vacant ground either 
dug, ridged, or trenched as the case may be. There is a general 
agreement amongst gardeners respecting the value of deep tilth 
for every variety of soil and crop, and it is only the question of 
insufficient Jabour in most gardens that hinders the practice of 
trenching from becoming more general and more frequently done, 
Soils vary so much, for whilat some ave benefited by annual trench- 
ings, others prove more productive if trenched only at intervals of 
two or three years. Asa general rule, all kinds of light soils will 
pay for trenching annually, and the extra labour expended in doing 
it is saved by freedom from weeds in summer, and the ease with 
which the crops can be sown, hoed, earthed, &c, The trenching of 
heavy soils is a more formidable matter, but, as a set-off to this, it 
is not sa frequently necessary, When if is done there should 
always be worked in with it a large amount of cinder ashes, lime 
geraps, or any material likely to render it more open and porous, 
Clayey soils are much improved by the addition of burnt soil, and 
whenever there is likelyto be any fallow, advantage should be taken 
of it to burn a portion, which is easily done by collecting on the 
ground 2 heap of brushwood, aeiee clippings, or a few faggots, in 
fact, anything that will create a bedy of fire wherewith to staré the 
soil, Eurnt earth for all adhesive sotls is simply invaluable. The 
present is also ag snijable—and, as there is no work particularly 
pressing just now, perhaps as convement—a time as any during the 
whole year for clearing up sorl-yards, rubbisn heaps, and vegetable 
refuse of every description, all of which gives profitable employ- 
ment for frosty mornings, “Take advantage of dry weather to 
finally earth up Celery, and bracken or long litter should be m readi- 
ness for protection: for if severe frost sets in it will soon he 
seriously injured, as, like all other vegetable crops this season, there 
is a want of aolidity and mpeness through lack of sunshine. Canli- 
figwers and the earliest Broceoli will need to be examined daily for 
the purpose of bending the leaves over the foliage to prevent injury 
from frost. Surplus beads can be retarded both by partial lifting {a 
gentle heave with a fork), or by entirely removing them to a cold 
shed, Cauliflower planta that are to be wintered in frames or hand- 
lights must still have the fullest exposure to-the weather; the hghts 
should only be put on when sharp frost appears certain. Siugs may 
be kept from injuring them by an occasional dusting with fresh lime, 
wood ashes, or sail. Lettuces, Endive, and other saladings intended 
for winter use will now all need partial protection, such as that 
afforded by cold pits, orchard houses, or hand-Hghts. Forcing oper- 
ations must now begin in earnest; Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhu- 
barb. will now.foree freely, but they will doubtless require more 
time than usual, seeing that the roots were so late in maturing their 
erowth, Herbs of all kinds usually asked for in winter can be had 
by planting a few roots im pots, and placing them in any house 
haying a minimum temperature of 45°.—W. W. = 

Extracts from my Diary.—November 10 to 15, 


Furowrrs.—Cuttisg back aud placing Pelargoniums thickly in 
boxes. Staking Poinsettias, Looking over first batch of bulbs in 
ashes outaide, and placing the most forward in frames. Placing 
Deutzias and Dielytras in. gentle heat to start them, Placing Spireas, 
Prunuses, and Violets in beat, . 


' Frorr.—-Preparing place for banking Strawberries for the winter. 
Tying Raspberry canes. Painting Peach trees, and keeping: first 
housa close in order to atari it, Packing Apples.in boxes, wrapping 
each fruit separately in, paper, and placing the boxes in a cellar to 
keep the frutt till May. Tying Peaches in early house. Looking over 
late Vines and cutting out superfluous wood toadmit ight. . Placing 
first batch of Strawberries in cold frames on a south border for early. 
forcing. os . 

VEGETABLES, Sowing on south border William the First, Omar 
Pasha (Gilbert's), Ringleader, and Laxton’s Unique Peas, dressing 
them with red lead previous to sowmg, Tying and thmning Toma- 
tues growing in Pine stoves. Manuring ground and turning it up 
rough to lie fallow dumng the winter, Pottmg Osborn’s French 
Beans, and erecting a stage for them in Pine ‘steve, Preparing. pit for 
Asparagus. Soiling Mushroom hed in house, and turning manure 
ready for more beds. Tymg and thinning winter Cucumbers. Strew- 
ing Lettuces and Endive with a slight covering of Fern for protection 
from frost, Covering up heaps of Carrots, Beet, and Turnips. Get- 


ting Asparagus into frames for forcing, and covering them up with 


Fern to start it, Placing pots over first-bed of Seakale.—R. G., 
Burghley. 


_ 





TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


THE CISTUSES GR ROCK ROSES. 


Or the long list of species which compose this genus of beautiful 
flowering evergreen shrubs, comparatively few have been found suffi- 
ciently hardy for open-air cultivation in Britain, and even these 
require the shelter of a wall to enable them to survive the rigours of 
our ordinary winters. The great bulk of the sorts are indigenous to 
the south of Hurcpe, where they ave widely distributed ; but a few 
are found in Northern Asia, and on the African shores of the 
Mediterranean, Most of the species are of free growth in ordinary 
soils, preferring such as are light and well drained. They are ali 
more or legs remarkable for the fugaciousnese of their fiowers, the 
corollas in most cagea expanding in the morning aud falling off at 
sunset. As others, however, come oninrapid succession and in great 
abundance, the plants maintain their gay appearance for five or six 
weeks in summer. This peculiarity is thas prethly alluded to by 
one of the poeta, who says <— 
“Yet though the fauczy bells fall fast, 
Loug ere appears the evening crescent, 


Another bloom succeeds the last, 
As lovely and as evanescent.” 


A resinous gum, which exudes from the leaves and young branches 
of most of the species, notably from those of C. ladaniferus, and 
known in commerce by the name of “Iabdanum,” has a pleasant 
aramatic fragrance, and is used medicinally in a variety of ways, 
particularly in plasters, and by perfumers in the prearation of cos- 
meties, This substance is said to have formerly been gathered from 
the beards of the ‘ goats, whereon it collected while they browsed on 
the plants,” It ignow, however, collected by a leather comb drawn 
over the branches, to the teeth of which the juice readily adheres, 
forming an ever-thieckemmg crust, and is easily scraped off with 2 
knife, 


The Gum @Oistus (C. ladaniferus).—This Is an evergreen 
shrub, of ahout 5 ft. in beight, indigenous to Spain and Portugal in 
mountainous districts, It has been cultivated in our gardens since 
1629. The leaves are oblong-lanceolate, smooth, dark green on the 
upper surface, and sleahtly hoary below. The flowers are white, 
with a dark brownish or crimson spot at the base of each petal, 
appearing in wonderial profusion in June and July. This is one of 
the most valnable of our wall shrubs, hardy, and of rebust growth 
in any situation where the soil is dry and moderately rich, and, like 
all its congeners, remarkably patient under the pruning knife. As 
it flowers, however, from the shoots of the previous year, care should 
always be taken to thin.the branches, rather than indiscriminately 
cut off all the young wood, Theso-calied species, Cyprinus, ov Island 
of Cyprus Cistus, differs only from this im its flowers heing destitute 
of the beautiful blotch, se attractive in those of the Gum Cistus, and 
is probably only a variety, [tia interesting, however, as a companion 
plant in collections of wall shrubs, - 


The Leaurel-leaved Cistus (C. laurticlins}.—A robust ever- 
green shrub, found naturatly over a wide area In Spain and the south 
of France, where it grows to the height of about 6 ft. It was intro- 
duced to our gardens about 1771.. The leaves are large, of an ovate- 
lanceolate form, thick and leathery in texture, smooth dark green 
above, and covered on the under snrface with a minute down. 
The flowers, which appear in July and August, are pure white. 
clothed with prominent red bracts, which are very ornaineutal just 
before the flowers expand, This is a very tree growing species, one 
of the hardiest in cultivation, and véry desirable for covering 
walls. It stands, however, m many districts as a specimen shrub in 
the open border, when planted in light, well-drained soil. 


The Purple-fowered @istus (C. purpurens).—This is a 
species introduced from the Levant as early as 1659. It is a sub- 
evergreen, with an erect, bushy habit of growth, from éft. to 4 fh. in 
height. The leaves are oblong-lanceolate, prominently veined, undu- 
lated at the margins, and of a dark green colour. The flowers, 
which are produced in June and July in great abundance, are reddish- 
purple, with a bright yellow spot at the base of each petal. The 
petals areimbricated and crumpled. The young branches are covered 
with a minute pubescence, Though somewhat tender, even on a 
sheltered wall, this species deserves a trial in any favourable sitna- 
tion, the abundance and brilliancy of its Bowers, and ite ueat, <dis- 
tinct foliage, rendering it quite a feature in a collection of dwarf wall 
Plants. <A dry, well-drained soil is essential to its well-betug, and a 
slight covering during the severest of the winter will, in most cases, 
save it from damage, 
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The Corbieres Cistus (C. Corbariensis}.—This distinct- 
looking dwarf evergreen, which seldom exceeds 3 ft. in height, is 
found wild over a large area in Spain and the south of France, espe- 
cially on the mountains of Corbiéres, from whence ibis reported as 
having been sent to this country in 1656, Its leaves are of an ovate 
form, wrinkled on both sides, deep green, very glutinous, and fringed. 
The flowers, which appear in May and June, generally in remarkable 
profusion, are pure white, tinged at the margins with delicate rose. 
Thiais on of the hardiest, as well as the most ornamental, of the 
genus. Itis of very free growth, and well worthy of a prominent 
place among neat, dwarf, wall evergreens, —‘* The Gardener.” 


PRUNING FOREST TREES. 
OLD AND NEW METHODS. 


SuRE indications of an increased and increasing attention to the 
erowth aud management of timber trees are ailorded by the anxiety 
which is now manifested respecting proper methods of thinning 
and pruning them, At the close of the last and the commencement 
of the present century greab complaint was made about the large 
quantities of defective Oak timber which was admitted Into our 
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dockyards and afterwards rejected as being unfit for use. The 
demand for Gak timber had for many years bean great, and the 
purveyors found their choice of trees more restricted year after 
year, The supplies from public and private sources failed to keep 
pace with the demand, An opinion sprung up that the causa 
of the evil was the neglect of pruning, and that the rotten branches 
dying back upon the fruaks carried decay to the very hearta of 
the trees, Many owners of Oak plantations at once commenced 
a system of praning which was littie better than an indiscriminate 
lopping of branches; tut fearing that teo close an application of 


the saw would permanently injure the trunk, they cut off branches 
at diatances of 1 ft., 2ft., and even 3 it. from it, leaving the stumps 
to die back, and in some cases intending to cut them off closer 
at the time of a second pruning. This system of snagg-pruning 
was soon found not to answer, for a rapid decay of the stump fre- 
quently increased the evil which it was meant to cure, and produced 
rottenness where distortion of the grain would have been the sole 
evil. The stumps upon which living spray was left, or from which 
it afterwards sprang ont, continued to live on, but they produced 
irregularities of growth which were almost as objectionable as ths 
dead knots of the decaying branches. An improved methed of 
pruning properly, called foreshortening, first employed by Mr. 
Billington in the Forest of Dean, was afterwards successfully 
applied to the hedgerow timber upon the Holkam estate, in Norfolk, 
by Mr. Blaikie, then the land steward there. 

With timely attention no tree should require much pruning after 
the age of twenty years, and few branches should be cut off after 
they have attained a diameter of more than 2 in, or 3 in,, and_con- 
sequently have formed red, or heart-wood. But from the results of 
early neglect, from accidents by winds and other causes, from a 
desire to open out and extend views, to mitigate the effects of shade, 
or to improve the form of trees, injured branches frequently require 
to heremoved, and wide-spreading ones of large size to be ent back. 
From a neglect of timely pruning also arises wind shake in all its 





Fig, 2. 


forma, Whenever the head of a tree is very unevenly balanced, 
heavy gusts of wind produce oscillation, resulting in longitudinal 
rents from the top to nearly the bottom of the trunk, and extending 
from the pith to the bark. In a similar way is produced cup shake, 
by which the inner layers of albyrnum are separated from the outer, 
the whole forming a series of tubes which drop apart when the trunk 
ia cut up. 

The annexed woodcuts afford illustrations of bath the old or snagg 
method of pruning, and the new or close method :— 

Fig, t, representa the condition of an Gak tree in the twelfth year 
after pruning, A isa branch only recently cat off at a clistance of 
$in, or 10 in, from the trunk; BBB are the stumps of branches 
which were cut off in a similar manner at the time of the original 
pruning, and which have now arrived at the stage when they com- 
municate their own rottenness to the organs of the body of the tree ; 
CC are knots, which, though now covered, are producing defects in 
the timber froma the circumstance of their having been eut away 
2a, or Sin. from the body of the tree. These are the remaina of 
branches of a large size, and the knots continue the disorder in the 
iree by maintaining the deviation of the tissues anc woody fibre. 

Fig. 2 represents a branch of large size recently cut off about 
Sin. from the trunk, and the surface of which is already splitting 
from the combined action of the sun and the atmosphere, thus admit- 
ting Moisture which will rapidly make ita way to the heart of the 
tree. From tts having been cut off at 50 greata distance from the 
trunk, after the bark had become considerably indurated, perfect 
healing is impossible, 

Fig. 3 shows the same stump in the fourth year, when decom- 
posttion has made considerable progress, because the bark upon the 
edges of the cicatrice has not been able to fix itself upon and to 
over-lap the stump, In consequence of tiiis, the bark itself ia falling 
back from and exposing the wound, 
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Fig, 4 represents the same stump in the sixth year after ampu- 
tation, when decomposition has made still greater progress, and all 
hopes of arresting It must-be abandoned. 


Fig. 5 shows its state in the eleventh year, when the rot ha& 
formed a gutter, which ts ee deeply into the woody tissues, 
and in which is to he found a considerable quantity of red and fetid 
water. The stump, being cut obliquely, with its face upwards, takes 
in water like a sponge, and retaing it asin a reservoir. The inces- 
sout action of the water renders it impossible to arrest decay, which 
is consequently rapid. 

Fig. 6 is a section of an Oak fifty years old, the branches of which 
have been ent off at distances of from $ in, to 12 in. from the trunk, 
and have since become destroyed by atmospheric influences. AA 
show the surfaces of the stumps; BB the lips of the cicatrice, which 
in their efforts to approach each other meet with nothing but decom- 
posed and rotten tissues, instead of sound and solid wood upon 
which they could fix themselves ; consequently they will never unite 
ov cover the wound. COC are rotten masses caused by the decompo- 
sition of the weody fibre of the stump, and by the ravages of 
insects 5 they stretch deeply inte the beds of the tree, and will in 
time extend to the very bottom of the trank. 


Fig., 7 aflords an illustration of the newer and more scientific 
method of pruning, in the second year after the operation has been 
performed, A fai-sized branch has been removed from an Oak tree 
frora forty to fifty years old. From the cut having been made near 
the body of the tree, and close to the ringswell, or protuberance of 
bark and wood which surrounds the base of the branch, natural 
healing is already fay advanced. The surface of the wound is sound 
and free from ail the elements of destruction, which is partly the 
consequence of its having been dressed at the time of cutting. When- 
ever a branch of congicderable size is cut off near the trunk, the pro- 
cess of healing over is very much facilitated by an application of 
grafting-clay in a moist state, as wounds from the saw, the pruning 
ehisel, from wheels, or from other causes are healed over much 
more rapidly when light and air are excluded. Dressings of various 
kinds, such as hot tar, grafting-wax, &e., have been tried and 
recommended, but none of them surpass io utility the common clay, 


Fig. 8 represents a section of an Oak tree from sixty to eighty 
years old, in the fenth year after pruning, and upon which perfect 
healing has taken place, leaving only a slick longitudinal crevice 
where the lips meet, but which does not extend into the wood, 
Upon the superincumbent layers of wood when cut up there would 
appear but a feeble deviation of tihe fibres. This would be so amall 
as aot to interfere with the strength and pliantness of the timber, or 
cause harm to any pari of the woody tissue, Upon recovering from 
such a wound the tissues could resume their natural and regular 
direction, the surface of amputation acquiring each year new layers 
of the white substance between the bark and the wood, After this 
follows perfect or sound wood, and even the lips of the wound unite 
and hecome sound, having retaken the qualities, and almost the 
appearance, of the original bark, of which 1b now performae all the 
usual functions of protection and vitality. 


Pluckley,. Kent. A. J, BuRRows. 





NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TREES, SHRUBS, & WOODLANDS. 


Profits of Planting Forest Trees.—A Mr. White pur- 
chased an estate consisting of high and barren land near Dorham, in 
1770, for £750. Its extent was upwards of 700 acrea,. During the 
first seven yeara he surrounded it with a strong fence, drained the 
swampy parts, and planted all except an arable farm of 140 acres, 
He planted a creat variety of treea, Larch and Seoteh Pine predomi- 
natme. At the end of twenty-five years he cleared a portion, and 
built a commodiong houge, with proper surroundings. Atter the 
frat ten or twelve years the plantations began to pay well in thin- 
nings for pit-woed and other purposes. When inquiries were made 
many years afterwards it wes found that the Larch wood alone was 
making a return of £050 per annuin, and for five or six yeara his son 
had received more than #4(4) a-year for his Larch bark, so that the 
revenne of the entire estate derived from the timber alone was over 
£1,000 a-year, while the farm, with the recently-formed park, which 
was let with it, produced a rental of £250 a-year, a result partly 
atizibutable to the improvement of the land, eaused by the growth 
of trees, and partly to the sheiter afforded to the homestead and 
farm Jands by the standing woods. Jt is a well-known fact that 
where Larch is grown in a gravelly soil, upon which there is a fair 
quantity of vegetable mould, tts value ts doubled every three years 
after itis fiteen years old, and every five years after if is five-and 
twenty. «A valuation of the above woods waa made in 1§26, when it 
was estimated that the standing timber was worth the sum of 
£30,000, —B. 





Catalpa speciosa. —-This is described in some detail by Dr. 
Bolle in the dfonisschrift ior September of the current year, In 
iact he delivered a lecture before the Horticultoral Society of Berlin 
on this novelty, the report of which oceupies nine pages in the pub- 
ligation named, Catalpa speciosa was discovered, or distinguished 
from (©, bignonicides, by Professor Sargent, of Cambridge, “Massa- 
chusetts, In the first singe we should say that it ia stated to be 
considerably hardier than the C. bignoniodes, which is no doubt the 


tse, as it inhabits the central States of the Uuion and extends further 


northward, Dr. Gray, ‘“‘Synoptical Flora of North America,” 
vol, i, part J, a 320, gives the habitat and distribution of the old 
species as :—‘' River banks, Sonth Illinois to Georgia, West Florida, 
and Louisiana,” C. speciosa is known to occur in the States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Ohio, Iincis, and Indiana, The 
distinctive characters of this species or variety are the more 
gradually re leaves, ee white flowers, appearing in Chie 
during the first fortnight in June; a larger and more compressed 


' seecl-vessel, often 16 in. to 20in, long: shorter, broader seeds, with 


wings of equal width at their rounded ends, The bark is also of a 
darker hue, and more deeply furrowed, and the wood is considerably 
heavier, The tree is taller and handsomer than C. bignonioides, and 
it bears the severest winters without injury up te 42°N. lat, We 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle} have examined a number of dried specimens 
of Catalpa from varions localities in North America, but we have 
seen none which could belong to this new species or variety, Fro- 
fessor Sargent has sent seeds of C, speciosa to Dr. Bolle, and we 
daresay 1t has found its way to this country ere this. 


Tree Felling,—Notwithstanding thé examples of axe-fellin 
timber which have been sef in high quarters, we cannot but loo 
upon the method asa clumsy one at the best, and at the same time 
both wasteful and slow. As an exercise it may prove excellent, 
and, lookme at tt from the woodman’s point of view, ‘the more 
hewing the more chips.” But felhng with the crosa-cut saw is not 
only more expeditious, but also more workmanlike, as an experi- 
enced woodman can by this methed throw his tree within a few feet. 
of the spot which he selects forit. By fixing on his site, and cut- 
ting his triangular noteh, called the fall, in the proper direction, hew- 
ing down the spurs on a level with the surface of the proud to form 
a plane for his saw to work upon, and driving his wedges well up, 
according to the balance of the head of the tree as his saw 
approaches the fall, the work is performed with the greatest 
economy of both time and labour, and with the least injury to the 
rest of the trees.—A, J. B. 


Sizea and Ages of Oaks.—Mr, Basil Hdwards states that 
he has received notices and descriptions of several very fine Oakg in 
answer to his enquiry about large Oaka in the Times, Of these the 
Cowthorpe Oak, Yorkshire, seems to be regarded as the largest Oak 
in Britain, Jis measurements, as furnished by the Rector of Cow- 
thorpe, are—st the ground, 557. 6 in.; 5ft, above the ground, 
48 ft. 4hin. Those of the Newland Oak are—at the ground, 46 f£., 
and 5 ft. from the ground its girth is 47 ft. 6 in. Opmions may differ 
ag to which of these fine trees is the larger, but a tree which measures 
47 ft. Gin. at a hewht of 6 ft. from the ground is surely a larger tree 
than one which measures even 50 ft. close to the ground, where it is 
unavoidable to take the roct buttresses or some part of them inte the 
measurement. It may be Interesting to know that the Newland Oak, 
which from the above measurement seems to be the largest mm the 
country, is mentioned in Domesday Book as a large tree ln the new 
lands at that time cleared. This, allowing for the slow growth of 
Oaka, will give 1t an age probably not mnferior to its Yorkshire or aby 
other competitor. — Pines. 


Advantages of Large Plantations.—In the very hardest 
frosts the cround is seldom frazen in the middle of a large and well- 
set coppice of aix years’ growth and upwards. Even in that bleak 
and terribly cold country, New Brunawick, where the frost comes 
about the 7th of November, freezes the River &t. John (a mile wide) 
over in one night, so that men walk across in the morning—where 
in the open lands the frost goes 4 ft. down into the solid ground, if 
you go half a mile inte the woods you are in a mild and pleasant ¢li- 
mate, I have scores of times gone to the edges of the woods wrapped 
up in flannels, blankets, and fura, and when I got in reduced my 
dress very nearly to an English one.—C, 


A Hint for Planters of Exposed Sites.—Trees have 
their feelings ; and what mugt inevitably he the consequence of taking 
a young Oak from a warm coppice and planting if on a naked 
common? Plantations i these situations are ugeful, ornamantal, and 
therefore highly praiseworthy, but then the trees should be raised 
for the purpose—raised and managed with a view to their destina- 
tion. The young trees should be moved twice at leagt, and they 
should at the last removal be placed at a good distance from each 
other.—CoRBETT, 
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“3 ~ GRAPES AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION. | 
Pas ~ By A: FL. Barnor. — ae 
THe varieties of Grapes are so numerous, and, a large proportion 

Of them nearly, if not quite, unknown, and.ao unsuitable for culti- 
_  Sation in this country—being mainly used-for wine-making—that 16 
i not desirable, even were it possible, to atfempt in this place a 
‘CGnipicte-enumarationof them. . We shall rather confine ourselves 
$6 noticing sich of the different: varieties that are or have been 


grown in this country, ag are distinct; or have aome supposed merit 
attached tothem,. . - ee a 
.-In-a broad sense, the cultivated Grapes are devisable into two 
reat families.: The Eurapean, including all the varieties of Grapes 
-of the Old. World; the American, including those belonging to 
the New World. These two aeries-of Grapes.are very distinct, not 
only m constitution, but also in foliage and fruit; but as the Amert- 
can. Vines are not cultivated in this. country for their fruit, if we 
‘except the Strawberry Grape and an occasional plant of the Catawba 
or Isahalia, it will be unnecessary to allude.to them further. .. 
There has been no very definite classification of Grapes yet adopted, 
although the desirability of some oe and popular way of group- 
ing the different varicties,- whereby those who have only a limited 
Anowledge may comprebend something of the nature or character of 
the-Vartety named, is self-evident, and the want of it-has long heen 
felt..:. Thus, for example the terms Muscat and Sweetwater are 
pretty well understood, as conveying a knowledge of the fiavourand 
-genéral character of the respective varieties to which they are 
cattached ; and it ia by an elaboration of this idea that we propose 
to arrange them into three great classes or sectlons— 
- Firstly, by the flavdur of the fruit— 
c+], Sweetwater Grapes 
-'.. 1 2) Marseat Grapes 
_?: .- 8. Vinous Grapes 
- Secondly, by the colour of the fruit— 
-- &, Black or purple 
B. White, green, or yellow 
C. Red or fawny 
‘Thirdly, by the shape of the fruit—- 
¥ ihral 7 
ae OE OM. ay ots: 2 6.48 » ge us 
making in all eighteen well-marked groups of subdivisions. Im thrs 
Wy, 6ne.zwould be-enabled to speak of the Chasselas Muaqué, for 
example, as.a-round, white, Muscat Grape; of the Black Hamburgh, 
as an oval, black, Sweetwater Grape ; and of the Gros Colman,.as 4 
round, black, :Yinons Grape, &c. 3 " | | @ 
oe ‘Huropean Grapes. 
wee". . Class £—Sweetwater Glrapes. . 
‘-" Varisties with sweet, sugary, or saccharine favour, the juice thin, 
tit pleasant, aryng ih sweetness ; skin generally thin and tender, 
‘They are mostly early varieties and ripen freely, Those fermed 
‘Mustadines are bare included, as well as the greater portion of what 
the French term Chasselas : 
ee A,— Berries Black or. Purple. 
a, dicees Sod * Ovad, 
1, Black Hamburgh or Franken- 3. Black Prince 
a thal . 4. UGillade Notre 
: ¥. Black Monukka -& Trentham Black 
os ** Round, — 
9, Black Corinth 


” 


~. Black Bordeaux 
7. Black July 10, Miller's Burgundy — 
| & Black Museadine 11, Mill Hill Hambureh 
B.—Berries White, Green, or Fetloix. 
- * Oval, a, 
: 16. Golden Champton 
17. Madeletie Royale 
- 18. Secoteh White Cluster 
1. White Romain 


‘ “+ Rovnd, 
20. Buckland Sweetwater. 28. Golden Hamburgh 


12. Bicans = - 

13. Cabral Ps 
14, Foster's White Seedling 
15, Grove-end Sweetwater - 


* 
We oe 


21, Chasselas de Florence . 20 Gros Romain 
29. Chasselas Royal =~ #0, Pitmasten White Cluster. 
23, Chaptal. - nai ae. of 31. Prolific Sweetwater 

94. Ciotat . ; a2. Royal Muscadine . . 

‘95. Duke of Buccleuch |. . — 33. Stillward’s Sweetwater 

3, Dutch Sweetwater 34, 


White Frankeothal 
27, General della. Marmora . 
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42, Ingram’s Hardy Prolific 


46. Angers Frontignan 
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O.—Berries Red, Tawny, or Variegated, 


* Oval, 
35. Ahbee . 
a ** Pound, - 
3§. Aleppo 39, Gromier du Cantal 


40, Lombardy 
4]. Tokai des Jardins 


oe aoe . Class £7,—Muscat Grapes, + ak 
Varieties with musky or perfumed flavour, generally with firm 
flesh, ‘The larger varieties, a5 4 rule, require a warmer temperature 
4o-ripen them. than the Sweetwaters. The Frontignans are included 
amongst the Museata ; SoG 
> A,—Ferries Black or Purple, 
* Oval, 
44. Muscat Hamburgh 
45, Mrs, Pince . 
¥*® Rownd, 
50, Jura Frontignan 
Al, Museat de Lierval 


37. Chasselas Rose 
38. De Candolle 


43... Madrestield Court 


47, August Frontignan 
48, Black Frontignan 52, Meurthe Frontignan 
49, July Frontignan 53. Sarbelle Frontignan 
_— B.— Berries White, Green, or Yellow. 
© Oneal. 
57. Muscat of Alexandria 
58. Muscat Bifére 
59, St, Laurent 


54. Ascot Citronnelle 
5a. Canon Hali Muscat 
56. Ferdinand de Lesseps 


** Hound, 
60, Ascot Frontignan 66, Mrs. Pearson 
61, Auvergne Frontignan 67, Ottonel 
62, Chasselas Musqué 68, Saumur Frontionan 
63. Dr. Hogg 69. Trovéren Frontiznan 
64. Duchess of Buccleuch 70. White Frontignan 


63. Early Silver Frontignan 


C.—Berries Red or Dawny. 
; ** Hound, 
Ti. Grizzly Frontignan 73. Muscat Champion 


72. Madeira Frontignan 
Class 177,—Finous Grapes, 

Varieties with a strong vinous or somewhat harsh flavour, and 
thick skin. They mostly require a considerable amount of heat and 
‘ime to ripen them. Generally termed late Grapes. 7 

A,— Berries Black or Purple. 

* Oral 
78. Morocco Prince 
7%. Royad scot 
SQ. West's St, Peter's 


74. Alicante 
75. Alnwick Seedling 
76. Black Morroco 
77. Gtos Maroc 
ee Pound, 
$4. Gros Colman 
$2, Espiran . 85. Gros Guillaume 
oo. Dutch Hamburch 86. Lady Downe’s Seedling 
B.—Bervies Wiete or Fellow, 
* Oval 
$1, Prebliano 
oy, Waltham Cross 
o3. White Lishon 
94. White Tokay 
Fe Powe. 
Q7, White Niee 


St, Aramon 


87. Chavoush 

88. Golden Queen 
&9. Royal Vineyard 
90, Syrian 


95, Raisin de Calabre 
94. White Lady Downe’s Seedling 
American Grapes, 

These are all more or less perfumed, and have a peculiar foxy taste, 
with gelatmous flesh. 
A,—Berries Black or Purple. 
* Round. 
98, Catawha 09. Strawberry 

This synopsis of select varieties includes all the Grapes af present 
known which we think most deserving of attention on some ground 
or other, though for geneval utility the number might be reduced 
within very narrow limits.—fforist and DPomelogist. 





The Sub-tropical Garden.—A new edition of this book hag 
been published by Mr. Murray. . 
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COLOUR IN GRAPES. 


Juparxa from what one reads on thig subject, much importance 
seems to be attached to admitting air to the Vinery, particularly 
when the fruit begins to colour, No doubt ventilation is necessary 
at all times, but the colouring process does not begin when the colour 
commences to be visible, and no kind of treatment that can be 
adopted will make Grapes colour after that period if the conditions 
of the Vines previously and the treatment have not been such as to 
vromote a good finish. The conditions under which Grapes will colour 
perfectly sometimes are puzzling, As good samples as ever I saw 
were ripened at the new year, and at periods between that and April. 
My. Michie, an amateur Grape grower at North Berwick, ripened 
crops of Black Hamburgh at the new year several years in sucecssion, 
and they were exceedingly well finished ; and were sold, I believe, in 
London for 30s. per ib. I have had Black Hamburghs, from pot 
Wines here, ripe early in April that were as black as jet, and covered 
with as deep a bloom as ever J saw on Grapes, Yet the Vines that 
produced them were not extra strong nor the bunches or berries extra 
large, The finish and flavour were the most remarkable things about 
them, In neither of the above cases could the colour be said to be 
due to the free ventilation, for little air could be admitted at the 
dead season of the year. On the other land, the worst-coloured 
Grapes I have ever seen were ripened at the most favourable season 
of the year, viz., after midsummer. 


My own impression ts that anything that tends t> produce good 
foliage on the Vine, and of a dark green colour, and to preserve the 
gaine in good condition wpon the Vines till the fruit is ripe, will alse 
produce well-eolonred Grapes and flavour of the highest excellence, 
Vines with thin pale green foliawe, produce fruit of the same share 
at an early stage, and such almost.invariably finish badly at the 
end, and the berries are fleshless and insipid or sour. The colour 
of Grapes does not lie altogether in the skin, as some imagine, and 
hence it is not to be put on by external agency, as, for example, by the 
freer admission of air after the season of growth is nearly completed, 
The skin of a well-coloured Grape looks red after it is peeled off the 
berry, and it will be found that a good deal of the colouring matter 
lies on the surface of the flesh, and always most plentifully near the 
point of the berry and least near the foot-stalk. tt will ba ohaeerved, 
too, as a rule, that the frmest-fleshed fruit looks the blackest—the 
epaqne body no donbt helping to deepen the colour. 

But the most curious thing about colour in Grapes is that, no matter 
how deep it may be when the Grapes ripen, it disappears to 4 great 
extent it they are allowed to hang long upon the Vines. This is 
especially soin the case of the Black Hanbutgh, which turns to a 
ioxy-red colour after ao while, A corresvondent of Tue Garbew has 
drawn attention to this fact before. It is pretty certain that over- 
cropping will cause the cclour to fail, but this is not always the cause, 
as is proved by every-day's experience. Still, it may be asserted as a 
general rule that well-ripened wood and good foliage carried till the 
end of the seagon, in conjunetion with moderate crops, will ensure 
perfect colour in the great majority of eases. J. 5. W, 





CROPPING PEACH AND NECTARINE TREES. 


Mn, Cowaves, in saying (p. 372) that one Peach to the square foot 
cannot be called a crop is, to a certain extent, ment; stall, if the crop 
was regular and the fruit very large, any one might be satisfied with 
such a result; but for crops of fair-aized fruit one to the square foot ts 
not a sufficient or remnnerative crop for the Peach, and it is less so 
for the Nectarine. Indeed, the system of reckontng the crop by the 
square foot or superficial area of whatever extent, or at least of thin- 
ning it outon that principle, isa wrong ane, and I do not suppose 
that many Peach growers follow it, for it soon becomes evident to 
the practitioner that by such a method of thinning the energies of 
the tree would be very unequally taxed. For example, some strong 
shoots will bear a good fruit every G in, of their lengih, and he all 
the better of being taxed to that extent; while on other and 
weaker shoots it would be unwise to have more than one, and on 
some none should be allowed to grow, During the past year we had 
as many as six fruits of the Victoria Nectarine on strong shoots about 
2 ft, long, and some shorter shoots hore at even a considerably heavier 
rete : but on the average I daresay a good-sized fruit every half square 
foot, ora little less, was about the crop. Shoots lying contignoua 
and cropped at that rate looked very heavily laden, but they could 
well bear it, We have trees (Nectarines) here that have been cropped 
at about the above rate for more than a dozen years without show- 
ing the least signs of distress, though they have not missed a crop 
during that period, Still, much depends upon the health of the tree 
and the variety. a 

There can be no doubt that heavy cropping is as injurious to the 
Peach as to the Vine, and weakly trees should be cropped only 
lightly, In some cases, indeed, we have seen feeble trees greatly 


benefited by being denuded of their crops entirely for a year when 
restorative measures wero being taken, Such strong-prowin 

Peaches as the Grosse Mignonne and Walburton Admirsble, and 
Nectarines like the Victoria, will bear cropping at a heavier rate 
than the Royal George Peach or Downton Nectarine respectively, 
which are iess vigorous growers. No rule can be laid down in the 
matter, in fact, that would apply to all cases; the quantity of fruit 
to leave must be a question of judgment, but we would prefer to 
err on the safe side, and not over-crop; but at the same time we 
cannot say that we ever saw a crop thinned to one fruit for each 
square foot where the cultivator had the option of leaving more. 
Qn a moderately strong shoot, about $ in. or 1 £4. long, on a thinly 
trained tree, we should, perhaps, leave one good fruit; but on strong 
young Hmbs, inclined to be grosa, we should not hesitate to leave a 
fruit every 3 in. or 4 in, if the would atay on. I have often cropped 
such strong branches as heavily as thia, but the weaker shoots near 
the base of the tree were spared proportionately. It should never 
be forgotten, however, that the early and free thinning of the fruit 
isa great aid to the maturation of a fine crop, and J attach far 
more importance to thinning freely before the fruit is stoned 
than afterwards, Strong young trees do not exhibit much sign of 
the strain put upon them at the stoning period, but they do feel it 
sensibly, nevertheless, as any close chserver may see, and all vigour 
spent then upon fruit that is not intended to be left is so much lost 
to that which remains. It is cantion, I am aware, that induces 
cultivators to delay final thinning till after the stoning period, and 
T confess I do not like to thin down finally till after that period; but 
at the same time, I leave 4 very slender margin in the case of healthy 
free-bearing trees. 

Some trees in certain soils set a disproportionate quantity of frurt- 
buds and few leaf-buds, particularly the Noblesse Peach, but all 
such should have their frnit-buds thinned before forcing begins, 
taking away the smallest and puniest-locking of the group, and 
which is usually the middle one, that should have been a leat-bud. 
Tien, as soon ag the fruit is set, the most of it should be rubbed off, 
leaving the largest and most prominent, and, just before stoning 
begina, the trees should be gone over again and thinned down to 
about a crop. J,5. W 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


———_____ 


Training Peach Trees on the Extension System.— 
I have to thank “J. 5. W.” for hig explanation (p, 386) respecting 
this system, but I cannot see why, in support of his opinion, he 
should quote from the ‘‘ Gardener’s Assistant” the opposite method 
in its extremity, in order to show deformity, abortion, and prema- 
ture decay, for he will find, on referring to p. 372, that it is what I 
there term barbarous pruning, which, together with the so-called 
extension syatem, J equally deprecste, A line drawn somewhere 
betyreen the two extremes I have always found to be best, For 
proof let me refer to No. 404, p. 148, of Toe Garpen, where he 
will find that the Peach and Nectarine trees here bore ten good 
fruit throughout to the square foot, and my opinion is that unless 
the knife is judiciously applied to the weaker shoots when at reat it 
18 impossible for them to maintain their own with the more rubust 
in the coming season’s coutest, or the trees to carry crops year after 
year such as those to which I have referred. Pears, Apples, 
Cratecus pyracautha, &c., do not come under the same head, each 
requiring separate or different treatment. A good gardener, in order 
to secure extraordinary resulte, must, like a good doctor, possess 4 
full Enowledge of the nature, constitution, and location in which hia 
trees are placed, knowledge not to be acquired, in either cage, by 
theoretical teaching,—J, Cowkuny. 


Inarching Grape Vines.-—Amateurs often have Vines that 
are unsuitable for their purpose, therefore how best and quickest to 
obtain better kinds, and at the least cost, is to them a question of 
importance ; but by far the greatest consideration les in discovermg 
a way to obtain a good crop in the shortest time. Ihave just seen 
the result of an experiment carried ont by Mr, Wincote, of the 
Grove Vineyard, Feltham, that shows foreibly the value of inarching 
new or other kinds of Grapes on old atema, At one end of a long 
lean-to range of giass of over 200 ff. run, and which has hitherto 
been cropped two-thirds with Museat of Alexandria, the rest being 
Lady Downes, Barbarossa, and Gros Colman, all the coloured kimda 
were last spring twelvemonuth marched with pot planta of the 
Muscat. The take waa exceptionally good, but a conple were, 
unfortunately, broken off during the summer. ‘he old Vines 
carried as usual their crop of fruit, and these, early im the winter, 
were cnt clean away to allow the inarched rada to come up, The 
result in growth has been almost astonishing, the new roda being as 
stout as broomsticks, and ripe to the top of the house; whilst next 
the failures extra rods have been carried up of great size also, Further, 
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several are carrying amall bunches of fine berries, The new top 
growth, having such immense root power below, has made about 
three times the growth that would have been obtained from newly- 
pianted Vines, for which aiso a new border must have been made.— 


A, DD. 


Gilbert's Netted Victory Melon.—aAlthough grown as a 
lata crop, with several cther ape cree aorts, this has been pronounced 
by goo judges to be by far the best Melon of the year ay regarda 
flavour.—J, G, 

Orchard Trees Dry at the Root.—In prubbing up some 
large Pear trees lately, I was surprised to find the soil beneath and 
about their roots as hard and dry as if we had had a tropical aum- 
mer inatead of ope characterised Cy storm and flood. This is dowbt- 
lesa attributable to the rain being held in suspension by tha foliage 
of the trees and long herbage underneath them, the moist season. 
having induced an unugually heavy crop of rank Grass. We may 
therefore find alter all that exceptionally wet seasons leave some 
benefit behind to make up for the temporary discomfort which they 
occasion, We have heard dismal forebodings as to the wood sf 
fruit-baaring frees not ripening, but as the leaves are falling quite 
aa early nd in ordinary years, I am induced to think that trees, 
shrubs, and bushes will at least be benefited rather than harmed 
by the amount of rain that has fallen. Our soil ig rather heavy, 
and retains moisture a long time; therefore, what would benefit us 
would, in this respect, be even more beneficial to ight porous 
soils, where there is no doubt trees often suffer from dryness at 
the root more than people are generally aware of.—J. Groom, 
Cinton. 


The Dunmore Pear.—'The séason for planting being at hand, 
I wish to recommend the Dunmore Pear to intending planters as 
highly deserving of notice, both for ita excellence, and also on 
account of its coming into use between the seasons of Williams’ 
Bon, Chrétien and Marie Louise. The tree is very hardy, a vigorous 
grower, and bears most abundantly as astandard, If 1s, moreover, 
well adapted for cold or late situations, A standard tree here very 
rarely fails having a good crop. It is one of the best and most 
melting Pears in its season, anc Js deserving a place in 2 collectien of 
choice Peara,.—M. Sau, in Mlorisé. 


Orchards on Grass,—Hundreds of acres of Apple orchards 
may be seen near Maidstone, some on Grass and some with bush 
fruits between the trees, Gooseborries, Currants, and Nuts being the 
general undercrop, During this season, however, many fine planta- 
tions have been cleared of bushes, and the land is being sown with 
Grass seeds to be fed off with sheep, This is not because the bush 
frnits failed, but because the Apple crop is somuch more valuable 
that it is thought the trees should be freed from such root robbers. 
Thua setat liberty the surface-roots can revel undisturbed in the 
Graasy sward, and be constantly enriched by top-dressings, Under 
this treatment finer and cleaner samples of Apples are produced, and 
more money is realised without the bush fruits than with them, Of 
course, during the first few years, while the standard trees occupy 
but little space, the wider fruit succeeds well and helps to pay 
expenses until the trees come into bearmg; but the majority of cul- 
tivators of established orcharda are daily becoming more in favour 
of a Grass crop over the rocts of Apple trees; and, in addition to 
feeding sheep and other small stock under them, very few crops 
now repay a ¢ood rich manuring better than an Apple orchard,— 
J. Groom, Linton Park, 


Pears in Hast Norfolk.—As information is solicited [p. 
360) respecting the behaviour of Pears this untoward season, perhaps 
the following scrap from this north-east part of Norfolk may he 
interesting. (Qn east walls the Jargonelles were scarce and inferior ; 
the Suffolk Thorn is a good crop, but it ripens slowly, and the fruit 
hag no flayour; Williams’ Duchesse d'Angouléme is very good, but, 
as mi¢ht be expected, rather smaller than usual; the flavour is, 
however, now delicious. [tiga valuable Pear for all seasons and soils, 
Beurré d'Amaniis is good, but small and late; Beurré Bosc is good, 
and looka like ripening well; Marie Louise ig a poor crop, and the 
fritit ig small; Louise Bonne of Jersey mildewed and cracked, and 
ao did Forallc: Passe Colmar, too, is much cracked; Winter Nelis 
ia amall and poor, and Beurré Diel is worthless. Uvedale’s St, 
Gennain is likewise amall, and much cracked. Of Glow Morceau 
T have two trees on an east aspect; on the one on the garden wall 
the fruit is worthless, on the other, which is on a building with the 
eaves projecting 1 it., the frultis excellent, showing the value of a 
good coping, From a west wall a good crop of Doycuné d'lité was 
cathered in August. Qn the same aspect the fruit of Fondante 

*Automne ig much mildewed and amall; Josephine de Malines, on a 
south wall, produced an excellent crop of good clean frutt, On 

yramids Beurré de Capiaumont has done well, as haa also Vicar of 

Vinkfield; I have never had the former bettor,—E, SENDALL, 


Borningham, Norfoth, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mealy Bug on Vines.—Can you inform me hewl can get rid of mealy 
bug, which i# very bad in our Vineries. It fa espectally plentiful in houses in 
which quar black Grapes are, rendering them uneatable.—/. W.3S, [This is the 
worst of all peata thal attack the Grape Vine, and strong measures are required 
to effectually deal with it. Firat of all well scrub with hot soapy water all the 
glasa and woodwork, then limewash the walla, and az soon as the Vines are 
pruned remove all the loose hark ; then well wash them with a atrong solution of 
aoft acap, taking pains to work it into every crevice, and a day ortwo after paint 
them over with a mixture consisting of § oz. of Gishurst Compound to 1 gallon of 
water, and a wineglasaful of paraffin oi]; add clay or cow manure to thicken the 
mixture and cause adhesiveness: afterwards removethe surface soil of the border, 
if inside, and replace it with fresh compost, or, ff there be oo border, thoroughly 
lean the floor with soapsuds.— WV. H.j 


Spiraea japonica.—I have some Spirea japonica, last year's seedlings, 
raised in the consertatory ; to whab treatment showld they be subjected in order 
that they may hleom again in winter and spring?—A. B., Norwich. [After 
being forced they should be planted out on deepl;-cultivated, wellsenriched soil 
about 2 ft. apart, and kept free from weeds byfrequent surface stirrings; during 
the growing season, showld periods of drought occur, an unlimited supply of 
water and weak Liquid manure showld be given, as they delight in plenty o 
moisture at the root.—W7.G. L.] 


Fuchsiaa and Petunias.—What should be done with Fuchsies and Pety- 
nias which have done flowering in the conservatery?--4. B., ¥orwieh. [Fueh- 
61a8 that have doue flowering should now be Eept moderately dry and placed in 
a cool house, from which frosi ia excluded, until February, when they should be 
pruned and sturted ina very gentle heat. Petunias are best eut in a Little at 
once and kept srawing gentiy in an intermediate temperature: they will then 
supply plenty of cuttings for spring propagation, which will strike readily and 
ea fine plants for summer decoration; the old plants may then be discarded. 


Weeds on Lawns.—What i: the hest means of eradicating Wild Sorrel 
Trom lawns!--Q@. [The best way of getting rid of weeds ai this kind is te loosen 
tie sot] with afork and draw them out ly the roots. Theo sow some Bee lawn 
Grass secda and cover with fine rich soil, keeping it frequently relled down 
firm. A dressing of soot and woorl ashes will help to promote a luxuriant crop 
of fine Grasa, as it ia usually when this becomes thin throuch poverty of soil that 
Hexious weeds feurish mozt.—L_] 


Cyciamens.—I[ hate some Cyclawens which were moved when in ini! bloom 
they come into leaf, bug never flower. How can I induce them to bloom?—F, EK 
[Your Cyclamens are in all probability the comnienly cultivated C. persicum 
and if so, they should succeed under the nenal treatment—that is, potting the 
Planta in not too large pots in April, in rich light sandy seil, and growing thei on 
in aframe tillthe end of the summer or later, when they sliouwld be showing 
fia wers, and may be removed inte a waTm grecnhowse to bionm, Artterwards the 
roota may be dried off till repotted in spring. [less you are anxious to preserve 
the roots because of the associations connected with them you would have more 
guecess by sowing seed. —S ] 


seedling Carmellias,—l have some Camellias raise from seed in 1872 ; they 
are now 3it. hich, but never dower. Will scedling Camellias blussorni?—F. E. 
[Seedling Camellias will jloom, but not se freely as «rafted plants, for a time at 
least. To check thelr vigour they should be contined to sinall pota; but the 
speediest way would be to inarch shoots of the seedlings on named free-Anwetin 
varieties next spring. Inarching is easily elected, and it will enable you to prove 
10 a short time whether your seedlings are worth anybhing or not.—J. 8. W_] 


Luberose Culture,—t shall be clad of information concerning the culti- 
vation of the Tuberose. I have one which has not towered satisfactorily this 
year. Tt has developed young tubers, anit is for the future welfare of these 
that If feel anxious.—E. ¢. [lu grovins Tubereses I find that ther 
succeed best in a compost consisting of three parts turfy loam and one ne 
sharp dand or road grit, leafseil, aud charcoal, I conmimence potting in the 
beginning of February, aril keep on in successiao until the end of Marea. Jteh 
off the young tubers or offshoots, and pot firmly, the stranzesk singly and the 
ainaller tubers tlie ina tein. pot. Tthen plunge them in Cocoa-nut fibre on 9 
fentle hotbed, and ive them plenty of air and but little water until they start 
into stowth. T flud them to dislike hard forcing. After they have thrown uy 
flower-spikes they are Femoved fo the Vinericg and Peach house and trained ta 
the back wall, Under this freatmiené we get a coutinmous supply of Mowers fron 
the oud of May till December, each Mower-spike producin« on an average fifteen 
Howers. We use them largely for butéou-hole bouquets, for which they are indis- 
pensable.—J, 0, AL] 


Pears.—G. #.—Hacon's Incomparable is one of the goad old Pears tha used 
u Be ee at Chiswick, Ti waa raised by Mir. J. G. Hacou, of Downham SMarket, 
Morfolk. 


Potatoes.—/. @, ¥.—Thes Potato which you have sent represents a bs no 
MIEANs WICC Oocirrence, of which there were tine examples at the last shee 
of Potatoes at the Crrstat Palace. 


Names of Plants..-f. W. #.--Coronilla Emerns. WB. AL—i, Adiantuna 
Capillus-veneris laciniatum,; 2, Selaginella ancinata; 3, Adiantum Capillus-veneris 
Maritzianum; 4, Onychinm fapontcum. Wd), f.—1, Berouwla inearnata: 3 
13. Weltontensis ; 3, B. semperflorons; 4, B. Drezei : 5, B. Ingramiim—-4. 8-7 
apparently Jacarauda mimosefolia: 2, Syncarpla laurifolia, C. 2.—Quereus 
Lucurnbesna. B, M.--Frobably a hybrid Gient Azalea, asit is wear A. Por bica 
and A. nuditlora dr. 1F.—Vibuimuni SUSpensin, lage. Sedum carneum 
——H.—1, Chironia decussata;, 2, Diptudemia boliviana.——— ff, F.—The Pelareo. 
nium sent is P. tomentosiun ; the sport you speak of is a somewhat untenal 
eccurrence.— a. fi. 3F.—The specimens are more in number than it is our rule 
fo name ut one time; the nambers, moreover, were go inseeurely adjuster that 
when they wera unpacked there were lui few of the tickets on the plants 
Those bearing wwmbers were: 3, Begonia sempertlorens: 7, Begonia Rex - 15. 
Blechnum lanceolatum ; 12, Linaria Cyrnbalaria; 14, Ceterach oflicinarum: 15 
Acliantutm assiroile ; some others we will answer next week, Arbor.—l, Cornua 
eanguinies ; 2, Liquidambar styracitua ; 3, Taxodium distichum: 4, T. Senper- 
virens; 5, Cotoneaster affinis. PA. G.—1, Oneidium varicesum: 3, Prerts 
longifolia ; 3, Salvia splendens; 4, Adiantum cuneatum ; 3, Lasiandra macrantha - 
6, DPteris serrulata.m—K. &.—1, Cotuneaster afflnis; 2, probabty o speciea of 
Clethra, but cannot wiame without flowers, Pood N—We canndt ideutify the 
plant by the poor specimen sent ——&. fT. B.—1, Aster longifoling: 9, a, levis - 
3, A. Chapmanni; 4, Goltonia decnyvrens; 6, apparently Fruits of Cimiciipen 
racemosa 5G, Aster burbinelius.— 4. 5. C.—Next week. Heven.—1, Adinptin 
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Capiilus-yveneris ; 2, Asplenium monanthemnum ; 8, A.lanceolatum; 4, A. Tricho- 
manes ; others next week, 


Names of Pruite.-ir. P.—West’s St. Peter's. Anen—The white kind is 
Foster's Seedling the ether Black Hamburgh. J, £.—1, Kerry Pippin: 7, Rib- 
ston Fippin; 11, Winter Pearmain ; Pears—4, Crassane; 8, Brown Eeurré ; others 
next week. 4. GO. #.—Feara—Marie Louise; 2, Beurré Hardy; 3, Louise Gonne 
of Jersey. Apples—/. 7,—1, Holland Pippin: 2, Cellini: 3, unknown; the Pear 
is Swan's Eee, J, S —Apples—t, Golden Pippin: 2, Blenheim Orange; 8, Rib- 
ston Pippin; 4, Cellini; 5, Helland Pippin. #. # ¢.—Pear—Beurré Hardy ; 
Apple—Golden Pippin. 

QOuestions, 


Gasneras Shedding their Corollas.—We have a number of Gesneras 
of the Newgelia type to aH appearance in axcelicnt health. The plants are about 
247t. high and almost perfect In form, but after developing owe half of tha 
higagms mi their flowerspikes they refuse to open any more, the corolla falling 
off and leaving nothing but the calyx and the pistil behind, and so on the spike 
progressed. The plants are in $-in pots and well filled with roots. We hare 
them in a mininiim temperature of 60°, occastoually 65°, with fire heat. While 
they were making their growth we occasionally gave them a little weak liquid 
manure, but have almost withheld it singe the blooms commenced te open, I 
1th aoe at a loss to Know what can be the cause of the failure in question, and 
siiail be obliged to any of your correspondents if they can help mé to a solution 
of the difficulty. I may add that they went the same way les yenr but the pre- 
sus year they were beautiful and flowered te the extremity of the spikes.— 

NOU ER, 


Pyramid Apples and Pears.—What sorts of eating Apples and Pears 
should I grow aa pyramids? My sot is loam inclining to clay, and the aituation 
Tather axposed to wind at present, Cad any one advise me ?7—E, A. 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


THE COMMON DAGGER MOTH. 
{ACRONYCTA FSI.) 


THE common, or ad it 19 known by some authors, the grey dagger 
moth, is another member of the family Noctuids, of which m these 
papers I have already drawn attention to four species. Its cater- 
pillars, like those of the species already noticed, are at times, when 
In preat abundance, very Injuricus to the plants which they attack ; 
but instead of destroying kitchen garden produce and herbaceous 
plants, they feed on the leaves of frmt trees, White Thorns, and 
Roses, which they sometimes much injure by depriving them of their 
leaves. The common dagger moth, as ite name imphes, may often 
be found in great numbers, and in all parts of this country. When 
orchard trees are attacked by this insect the bonghs should be well 
shaken, anda sheet or something of the kind gpread underneath to 
cateh the caterpillars on when they fall. As many as possible should 





Acronyeta psi and Caterpillar. 


he picked off by hand. This can easily be done in the case of 
smaller trees and Kove bushes, as the caterpillars, on account of their 
sive and coloration, may be found without any difficulty. The 
stems of the trees should be kept as iree as possible from Moss and 
loose pieces of bark, and all cracks, &c., should be carefully exammed 


curing the winter, as it is in these places thab the chrysalides are 

enerally found, and the destruction of one chrysalis will probably 

e the means of aaving the tree from a brood of caterpillars. The 
moths begin to spre at the end of May or beginning of June, and 
then may generally be found plentifully till the end of August. 
There are probably two broods during the summer, The caterpillars 
are most abundant in August, September, and October, and m the 
last month, when fully fed, each finds a convenient crack or shelter 
of some kind on the boughs or stems of the trees, and sping a white 
cocoon, in which its undergoes tts transformations, and appears as = 
perfect insect in the following May or June. The common dagger 
moth so closely resembles the dark dagger (Acronyeta tridens) thet 





Cater jillar of Acronyota tridlens, 


itis Ly no means easy fo distinguish the two insects when ir their 
perfect state. This is, however, of little importance except to the 
entomologist, aa the caterpillara of both species are equally destruc- 
tive, and are similar in their economy in every respect oaat they may, 
however, be easily distinguished from one another, ag their markings 
ave very different, as will be seen by the accompanying figures and the 
descriptions given below, The moths measure across the wings, 
when they are fully extended, about 14 in. * The upper pair are 
grey, with various blackish markings, by which this may easily be dis- 
tinguished from the other species of this genus (except A, tridens), 
One of these dark marks is a branched longitudinal line extending 
from the base to nearly the middle of the wing, Near the lower and 
exterior angle of the wing is another, which is somewhat in the form 
oi a dagger or the Greek letter psi, whence the popular and 
sclentific names of this Imsect. Near the upper margin of 
the wing, and about the centre, is a dark mark, something like 
the letter x, between which and the end of the wing is a. 
smaller dagger-shaped mark, The lower wings are nearly white, 
tthose of the females being rather darker than those of the males, 
in both sexes the veins are darker than the rest of the wings. The 
head and thorax are prey, with a black line on each side of the head, 
which is continued on the thorax just above the junction of the 
wings. The body is alsogrey. Theantenne are short, not toothed, 
and alike in both sexes, The caterpillars, when full grown, attain 
the length of 1} in. The head is black, the body greyish-black, 
with a broad yellow stripe down the middle of the back, which is 
snterrupted on the fourth joint by a high conieal black tubercle, the 
pomt of which bears a tuft of haira: and on the eleventh hy a large 
hump; below thia yellow band 1a 4 black one, which is ornamented 
on every joint but the first four by two ved spots, separated by two 
whitish tubercles bearing black hairs; below this again is an ashy- 
grey stripe covered with grey hairs ;. this stripe becomes reddish as it 
approaches the foremost Jomts. The underside and legs are of a 
cingy flesh-colour, The caterpillar of the dark dagger moth (A. tr- 
dens} is of the same size as that of the preceding species. The head 
is black, but 1s so covered with grey hairs as to appear grey. On 
the fourth joint of the body is a lice black tubercle, which ia not 
nearly so high asin A, psi, and on the eleventh joint is a kind of 
hump with a white mark on the top; the intermediate joints have 
an interrupted orange band on their backs; the second and third 
Joints have each a central reddish spot; below this on the joints 
which follow the fifth is a black band with three white and two red- 
dish spots; beneath this stripe there ia a yellowish-grey mottled 
band, with a yellow marginal line. The bairs on the body are long 
and silky, bat not very aumerous, G. 8. 8 
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“This is an art 
Which does mend Nature: change it rather: but 
THE ART ITSELF Is NATURE.”—Shakeapeare. 


FRUIT GROWING FOR PROFITP. 


Noa one, I think, can look round the country without coming 
to the conclusion that there has been a good deal of haphazar 
work in orchard planting, and, as a matter of course, many 
of the trees have not, and never will, produce a satisfactory 
result, Many trees are too old, too exhausted, and im too neglected 
a condition to pay a fair rent for the space which they occupy. 
Many others, from having been planted in an unsuitable situation, 
or from not being prolific kinds, are in the same predicament. Still 
fruit culture is advancing, and it must continue to advance before 
it overtakes the demand, or, indeed, keeps pace with the increase of 
population. In commeneing fruit culture for profit there are three 
main considerations that must never be lost sight of, as they are all 
essential to succesa, These are—ist, selecting the right site; 2nd, 
its proper preparation ; and, 3rd, planting the right kinds of trees, 

In the selection of the site of an orchard, the majority of planters 
have but little choice. Sometimes a lucky hit is made in selecting 
a sunny open sifmation on a gentle declivity facing the south, shel- 
tered from the north and east; and wherever this js done, and the 
right kinds of trees planted, success invariably follows. In this 
country most of the villages and farmhouses are situated in dips or 
hollows. Qceasioually a village may be found on the top of a hill, 
bué not often ; much more frequently it is nestling at ita foot, 
witha stream of clear water running near or perhaps through its midst, 
Around the villages generally cluster the orchards and gardens, but 
E suppose few people require bow to be told that these natural basins 
are just the worst places that could be selected for fruit trees. The 
cold, raw foes and frosts come rolling down the hillsides in spring, 
settling in the low places, and killing every tender blossom of Apple, 
Pear +r Pum tree that is fully expanded. Olten trees on higher 
ground escape, when those in valleys are ruined. The breezy hill- 
side is a far better situation for a fruit garden than a valley, even 
when the soil—which ts generally the case—in the latter position is 
better in quality than that on the hillside. Somebow an idea seems 
to prevail that if fruit trees ave not planted near some dwelling the 
fruit would not be safe; but I think this is a prejudice that actual 
experience would prove to be groundless, [Uf fruit growing is to 
be made to pay in our climate the trees must be planted in the most 
suitable places, regardiess of all minor details. [tf is necessary to 
live some time in any particular neighbourhood or district before one 
is competent to select a site suitable fora fruit rarden. In one place 
the north or east winds are the most destructive, A few miles away 
owing to some peculiar conformation of the ground, the weet and 
south-west blast bears down all before it; therefore, in selecting thie 
site of an orchard ona large scale, not only must the character of 
the goil be considered, but also how it hes for shelter from the most 
llanaging winds, Where planting is done on a considerable scale, 
shelter could be planted to break the force of the winds. A belt or 
copse of Larch and Hazel would quickly grow inta an efficient shelter ; 
but a few trees of a more permanent character should be planted 
with them, so that in the future, when the Lareh has attained to a 
profitable size, and the Hazel stools are becoming exhausted, they 
may be gradually cleared off, still leaving a grove of Oak, or, if the 
soll were suitable, a handsome and effective shelter of Coniferous 
trees, Thia kind of fenit culture could, of course, onl y be earried 
out by capitalists ; but the time may come when proprietors of large 
estates may have tio turn their attention not ouly to the rearing of 
flocks and herds, but also te fruit growmg on a large scale by way of 
making the most of their land. 

Haring selected the site and fully considered the question af 
shelter in all its bearings, the next thing to be done is to ascertain if 
the land requires draining, which may be done by sinking a hole 
3 ft. deep, and leaving it open some time to aee if the water collects 
or stands in it. The truth ts, all land for fruit growing, unless on a 
gravelly or sandy subsoil, will be improved by draining, and it 18 use- 
Jesa to make the drains less than 4 ft. ov 4{t. 6 m. deep. The 
drains should be laid straight down the face of the declivity rather 
than acrosa it; and the nearness of the drains to each other, and 
the size of the bore of the pipes, will have to be determined by the 
nature of the sotl, in most cases 2-10. pipes should be used for the 
auxiliary drains, and not less than 4-in. for the main drains, always 
bearing in mind that the drains not only carry off the surplus water 
whieh should be done quickly—but that they also help to aérate 
the land. When the draining 1s finished, the land should be 


trenched or thoroughly broken up 2 ft. deep. If it hes convenien 
for the work the steam plough and cultivator may be usefully 
employed to amash it up, intermix, and pulverise it, especially 
where spade labour is expensive. Assuming that the land is naturally 
fertile, manure will uot be required before the trees are planted. 
Any snpport which they may require, and that will be beneficial to 
them, can be given afterwards in the form of top-dressings aud 
mulchings ; these will keep the best roota near the surface, thus 
ensuring well-ripened wood and a fertile habit. 

In selecting the varieties, none but these with an established repu- 
tation as regards free-bearing should be planted, and of these the 
most suitable can nearly be counted on the fingers. Early kinds of 
Apples and Pears that can be marketed without storing will often 
yield the most profit. Plums, where the land suits them, are gene- 
raliy a profitable crop, anc they come into bearing sooner than 
Apples and Pears, in a large plantation of fruit trees, of course 
a good sclectiun will include both early and iate kinds, as, although 
the latter mvolte more expense, and frequently there is a longer 
time to wait lor a return of interest for capital expended, yet the 
crop brings in more ultimately, The store-rooms must be dry and 
frost-proof, and fruit keeps best in the dark, as the temperature is 
usually more uniform and stealy under such conditions. I hare 
known dark dry cellars used for the purpose of storing fruit, and 
they have answered remarkably well. In private gardens there are 
commonly many varieties grown that are not profitable, so far as 
bulk of crop is concerned ; but such kinds generally possess some 
peculiarity of favour that makes it desirable to continue their eniti- 
vation. Fhe man who looks for profit, however, would soon be 
ruined if he indulged in fancies, A large proportion of our orchards 
contain far too many varieties. It is imposzible te be feo particular 
in the selection of proper sorts, and a few days or even weeks, if need 
be, would be profitably spent in visiting the gardens and orchards 
withina radius of ten miles of the inteaded orchard, to see the kinds 
most generally prosperous, and to gather all possible knowledge 
respecting them. The whole matter of success or failure hinges upon 
the best Kinds to plant; and when once we have received the ceu- 
riction that any particular kind does well in any given distriet, then 
in that distriet it should be planted ly the hundred. For fruit- 
growing on a large scale for profit I think the standard form, with a 
G-it. stem, is best; all other forms require more Jahour aud skill in 
their management, Still some kinds of Pears do well as pyramids ; 
Beurré de Capinumont and Williams’ Bon Chrétien, for instance, are 
eapecially fertile when not too closely pinched in. Treated as weep- 
ing pyramids they soon come into hearing, and their pruning or 
alter-management gives but little trouble, as the heavy eropa of fruit 
which they bear checks all tendency to over-luxuriance. In like 
manner some Apples are peculiarly fitted to form dwarf trees. Lord 
Suffield may be mentioned as a suitable subject for planting in beds 
of a hundred or more at only a moderate distance from each other. 
The kind begins to bear in a small state, and afterwards it bears so 
constantly that it seldom reaches a large size ; therefore, to plant it 
wide apart would occasion a loss of space, unless the ground waa 
occupied in addition with bush fruits. There is always a demand 
for Currants and Gooseberries, and they are not so lisble to damage 
from bad weather as Raspberries or Strawberries, and as they 
generally yield a paying crop, every bit of space under tall stan- 
dard trees should be planted with Red Currants and Red Goose 
berries, as the demand for these colours is greater than that for 
others, with the exception of Black Currants: the latter is a proft 
able crop ; tudeed scarcely anything pays so well in damp corners ; 
even iE partially shaded by trees or bungee they always thrive 
Well, 

Lhe distances at which fruit trees should be planted from each 
other should vary according to kinds and soils, but a full growi 
standard tree of a free growing sort will oceu py profitably a apace of 
from 20 f% to 24 ft. square, Dumelow’s Seedling or Blenheim 
Orange Apples would require as much space, but Cox's Orauge 
Pippin and Lord Suffield will be some time filling up two-thirds of 
that space, The same thing occurs in regard to Pears: those kinds 
that begin to fruit early, and bear erops annually, make less wood, 
and may consequently be planted closer together than others, 
Where all the space beneath or between is cropped with bush fruits, 
one may waita little longer than fhey otherwise might be inclined 
to do for the top growth to fill wp. Still any given tree can only 
occupy profitably a certain space, and, as some kinds will crow 
larger than others, it is wasteful to give the small trees as much 
rooin to grow Iu as the larger ones; therefore each kind of Apple, 
Pear, or Plum should be planted in beds or quarters by itself, both 
for couvenience of allotting suitable apace, and alao for economisine 
time when gathering the fruit, = 

The following are a few names of kinds that are cood bearers in 
mast a but, as has been stated, local information should in ali 
cases be obtained before planting largely :—Apples, Lord Saffield, 
Manks Codlin, Dumelow’s Seedling, Blenke:m Grange, Cox's 
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Orange Pippin, London Pippin, and Reinette du Canada. Pears— 
Hessel, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Williams’ Duchesss da Angou- 
iéme, Géeurré Diel, Kuight’s Monarch, Marie Louise, and Swan's 
ies, Plumns--Victeria, New Orleans, Magnum Bornum, Barly Pro- 
lific, Diamonl, and Golden Drop. Gooseberries—Red Warrington, 
Companion, Crown Boh, and London, Crrrant—Red Dutch, Black, 
Lee's Prolific, Wluite Dutch. EK, Hospay, 


CROPPING PEACH AND NECTARINE TREES. 


Tir majority of cultivators will, I think, agree with Mr. Cowburn’s 
opinion {p. 421) as regards training, viz., that a line drawn between 
the two extreines is always the best, and Iam certain that 1 iz as 
applicable to cropping as to training, I have grown Peaches and 
WNectarines under both favourable and unfavourable conditions, and 
have seen many crops both light and heavy, buf I can confidently 
aascrté that ] never yet saw trees that would average ten frnits to 
the square foot, It could not possibly secur on a wall as there 
would not be space for large kinds hike Noblesse to swell, as if the 
tree averaged ten fruits there must of necessity be some parts of It 
with twelve or fifteen to make up for the spaces occupied by main 
steins, leading shoots, &c., as no one ever yet saw a crop so equally 
and methoclically distributed from base to summit as to be all alike; 
of course, on trellises one may crop on both sides, and it is by 
no means unusual to find ten frnits left to the square foot. I 
have, indeed, oftener erred myself in leaving too many than thin- 
uing sufficiently, and where I have drawn the line half way between 
what Ir, Cowburn and ‘J. 8. WW.” consider a crop, and set the 
fruit ont atthe final thinning to three or four to the square foot, 
Beng cuided, as ‘*J. 8. W." suggests, by the variety, I have had 
far the most valuable crop, as neither for the table nov for the market 
will quantity make up for quality, and the latter can only be secured 
by erops that the trees can finish perfectly. 

Of egursc, if one were contemplating the removal of the trees 
after the crop is gathered it would be a different matter, Many 
experienced Peach growers would be satiahed with half the quantity 
ef fruit which Mr. Cowburn calls a crop, Iam at present planting 
a Peach house 50 ft, long, and shall be anxious to get as cood a 
orop aa possible ; but 1b 1s so generally admitted amongst crowers of 
Peaches and Nectarines that they do not answer to be corged with 
rich manurial food like Vines, that one cannot well expect such an 
enormous strain to be borne with safety aa that of s crop that would 
exceed in weight what is ever considered safe to put on a Vine, that 
will imbibe the richest of sueculent food, and flourish on it. Iam 
aware that there is a great <iffercnce botween good aud useful 
Peaches and the very best samples of the same kind that can be 
arown, and doubtless thinning the erop is sometimes carried +o 
axcess as well as leavme too heavy a crop; but I cannot believe 
that Mv. Cowburn’s trees will maintain for many years such heavy 
erops as those recorded in THE GARDEN. If such a feat is possible, 
f must admit that what hag been for years constdered a good crop 
of Peaches or Nectarmes must, by comparison. with such results, be 


zat down as little short of a failure. J, Groom, 
Ftudan, 
GROWING PEACHES ON THE EXTENSION 


SYSTEM, 
In corroboration of what “'. 8. W.” has, from time toe time, said 
im your columns in favour of this system of training Peach: trees, 
i may state that I this season saw at Brayton Hall a wonderiul 
example of itin the shape of some Peach trees—maidens—which 
Mr. Hammond planted a lew years since. They are already enor- 


mous trees, filling » great space with very fine iruit-bearing wood, | 


On the old and barbarous aystem at one time practised, if not now 
in many places, it would have taken ten or twelve years to have 
built up auch trees, Their stems were nearly aa thick as a man’s 
leg, I may also refer to a great many trees planted here in Feb. 
ruary, 1878, which, beyond being shortened back when planted, 
have not had a top cut off a twig since ; some cf them now are per- 
fectly furnishing with wood spaces varying from 18 ft. by 14 it, to 
16 ft. by 12 ft., and they have carried a good crop of fruit this year, 
», THomson, 


My. Cowburn asked me (p. 372) for ‘information as to what 
ia meant by extension,” and he now complains that in answering him 
[ illustrated the practice by comparing it with that delineated and 
deserihed in the ‘Gardener's Assistant.” 1 moreover appears that 

our correspondent did not require any information on the subject, 
Yor he knows both systema so well as to be able to tell ua he 
“equally deprecates” both. That being so, I think it 1s my tarn to 
ask a question or two from Mr. Cowbura. First, where did he try 
the “extension,” the ‘‘ restrictive,” and the * soe between the 
wo ? systems together, and what were the resulis of his experi- 





— 


ments that macde him prefer the latter, which, let me aay, 2 have less. 
objection to myself? Secondly, [say that by the extension system in 
iuli you get a larger tree and more fruit in a given time than by any 
other method—that it does not interfere with the health or furnish- 
ing of the tree in any way, and that ay much is proved by facts 
and experience, Is Mr. Cowbnurn prepared to meet this assertion 
with a direct negative, and substantiate the same by examples 
of practice ? Answers to these questions will bring the matter to a 
direct tagne, and thatis what I desire, As to his assertion that 
Pears, Apples, and Cratwegus pyracantha, &c., do not come under 
the same head, LE have only to say that he is completely in arror. 
The principle is the same exactly in hoth eases. What is a ‘* cordon ” 
but au, extenston-trained treseonadwarfstock ? The principle, when 
applied to Peara and Apples trained on the fan or horizontal system, 
consists in letting those limbs which ave left extend at theiv extremi- 
ties as fast as they will, never entting them back at the winter prun- 
ing, a8 19 recoramended In most works on fruit culture. I call this 
‘extension ” to distinguish it; has Mr. GCowburn any other name 
for it? When the new walls enclosing the 6-aere kitchen garden at 
Thoresby Park were planted, Mr, Henderson trained his wall tress 
and espalters on this extension system, and finer and more fruit- 
ful trees I never saw, nor any so large for their age, and they are 
there to be seen yet. As to Mr. Cowburn’s ten good fruit to the 
ayuare foot throughout 2 can only exclaim ‘' Wonderful”! [ cdo 
not expect ever cote able ta produce a crop of ‘* good” Peaches so 
thickly set on the tree "as to touch each other, or very near it, 
nor do l ever intend to try. Ten ‘* good” Peaches, but not what 
are reckoned extra fine, should at least cover 100 square inches, and 
as the interstices betaveen the angles will nearly occupy the reimain- 
ing 44 in. that make up the square foot, your readers may guess the 
rate of Mr, Cowburn’s cropplug, and wonder at the results. 
5. W. 


CLEARING PEACH TREES OF LEAVES. 


THE practice of going over Peach trees in autumn with a Hght switch 
broom, or something of a similar character, that will remove the 
leaves that are nearly ready to fall on their own account, is often 
recommended and siontedl both with trees under glass, and still 
more frequently in the case of such ag are on open walls, the object 
assigned being to more fully expose the wood to the light and what 
little sun we happen to be favoured with when the scason is so far 
advanced, But is the operation of any real benefit to the forth- 
conug crop or the trees in any way? This was a question that a 
good many years ago suggested itself to me, and, after reflection, I 
could not see of what benefit it could be, for it isa generally recog- 
nised belief that when the leaves of any tree have doue their wor 
and are ready to drop, the condition of the wood which has borne 
them, let 1¢ be satisfactory ov otherwise, is beyond anything that can 
be done for it, so far as increasing its fruit-bearing capabilities is con- 
cerned. Take, for example, the Vine; if the wood is insufficiently 
ripened, not only when the leaves fall of, but if it is not fully 
hardened up when they begin to turn yellow, no exposure to light 
or sua, even with the aid of fire-heat, that 1 have seen tried bas been 
of the slightest use. As lefti when the leaves have lost their power 
to further assist the wood, so it must remain, 

Looking af the matter from this point of view, on several occasions, 
hear a score of years back, when hvying further north, where Peaches 
do net in indifferent summers get so good a chance as they do further 
south, I tried the effect of removal by brushing off the leaves when 
they were in a condition to part from the wood. I did this with 
several examples of the same varieties, crowing on the same wall 
with others that were left untonched, and in somo cases ] removed 
the leaves from one side of a tree and left those on the other to come 
off on their own aceord. This I tried, as I have satd. several 
seagons, bul, just as I had anticipated, I could not see the least 
difference in the fruit produce of the ensuing summer between those 
which had their leaves all or partially removed and those untouched. 
The removal of leavea during the growing season has undoubtedly 
the effect of reducing the atrength of the wood, and in the ease of 
over-vigoroua trees of any kind has an influence in diminishin 
strength proportionate with the extent to which. disleafing is carrie 
out, But this is a very different thing from expecting any effect as 
regards altering the condition of the wood and fruit buds already 
formed, and which, when the leaves are ready to fall, may be looked 
upon ag beyond the influence of anything which the ecuitivator is 
able te do tor them. T, Bangs, 





welling and Ripening of Pears.—At one time I wa 
afraid that iate Pears would be useless, but the following sorta have 
swelled up fo a good useful size, viz., Marie Louise and Marie Louise 
d’Usele, Olivier de Serres, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurré Diel, and 
Fondante d’Automne, These have been the best here-—J.C., Farn- 
borouga. . 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN. 





Hardy Pears.—In this northern district the fruiting spura of 
many of the finer kinds of Pears were last winter so much injured 
by severe frost as to be quite black at the core, and consequently 
fruitless. Amongthosethat withstood with impunity the vicissitudesof 
the abnormal period of frost and thaw which we experienced, none 
showed to more advantage than the old market harden favourite— 
Hessle, Of course, where fine fruit for table use is a desideratum, 
the sort just named wonld not prove of any preat value; but where 
Pears are grown for profit, commend me to this variety, An exten- 
sive growec for market in this district informs me that out of 150 
porte of Peara planted for experiment, the Hessle and Marie Louise 
Ueele are the only sorta that withstood the severity of the winter 
with him; ail the rest suffered from the black spot at the core of 
the fruit-apurs, while every tree of the sorts named bore fruit. 
Among Apples none do so well in the north as [fawthornden, 
which is a sure and certain cropper and an Apple of good quality. 
—TYNEDALE, 


.Grapes at Chiswick.—The friends and sequaintanees of 
that excellent gardener, Mr. Barron, have been wondering whether 
a contemporary meant to be funny or complimentary when it pub- 
lished that ambiguous paragraph oe forth that Mr. Barron had 
managed to ripen the Grapes in the large Vinery at Chiswick by 
means of ‘ fire-heat by day, and giving air judiciousty added to the 
sun-heat, which the present open weather ia affording!” Ripenin 
Grapes by such means can hardly be considered a very wonderfu 
circumstance, and we doubt if Mr, Barron is himself astonished at 
the result.—-W. 


Late Grapes.—The present season has been not only trying to 
the cultivator of Grapes up the period of ripening or eolouring, but 
algo as regarda keeping them in good condition after they are ripe, 
as one hears of a more than usually heavy list of losses from mouldi- 
ness, Which has thia year set in much earher than usual, This is 
doubtless attributable to the marked absence of sun-heat and exces- 
sive rainfall, Grapes have not been able to thoroughly ripen this 

ear without a pretty constant assistance from artificial heat, JI 

now that very fair samples of Hamburgh and other thin-skinned 
Grapes may be grown in favourable seasons without fire-heat, but 
their keeping qualitics are always doubtful, and after such a season 
ag the prescntit is not at all singular that Grapes ripened in the 
moist stagnant atmosphere that has prevailed so lone (where means 
have not been taken to counteract its effects) are suffering more than 
usual. In our late Vineries, even in this southern part of the king- 
dom, we have not been able to dispense with fire-heat since the Vines 
were started in spring; just enough heat has been kept in the pipes 
to maintain a buoyant atmosphere, so that air might be kept on con- 
tinuously, anc the fruit looks hke keeping as long as we may wish 
to have it. For the latest supply we have fortunately a great help 
in good sorta that do keep well, and any one wishing for good Grapes 
in winter and spring must not omit Lady Downe’s, Black and Kemp- 
sey Alicante,.Groa Colman, and Barbarossa, black kinds; and Mus- 
cat of Alexandria and Calabrian Raisin, white sorts, JY these are 
Ti pened in a light buoyant atmosphere by keeping up a gentle heat, 
there need be little fear, I apprehend, of the result as regards the 
fruit keeping.—J, G. 


Pruning Damsons.—Dnuring the Iast few years the Damson 
erop hag become mich more important than formerly, and mauy 
thousands of treed are planted annually im this neighbourhood, prin- 
cipally as an outer or sheltermg row to orchards of more tender 
fruits, and In many cases they even oceupy the hedgerows. During 
the late nee wet summer they have made exceedingly 
vigorous growth, the ieadimg shoots heing mostly 3 it, and 4{t. long ; 
these will be eut down quite low at the winter-pruning, and all ine 
sinall apray-like growths left intact, as the Damson is preved te 
require pretty hard prune to hie good crops of fine fruit; if allowed 
to run up unchecked with long loose growths, even the best kinds 
produce comparatively thin crops as a rule; but when stopped so as 
to throw the energy of the tree into the weaker bearing wood, they 
become densely furnished with fruit-bnds. Durmg the present sea- 
son Ll have had the opportunity of seeing many hundreds of young 
bearing trees, where the fruit hung quite ag thickly as in the cage 
‘of ordinary bunches of Grapes, for the Crittenden or Cluster Dam- 
don, now so largely grown here, sets three or four fruits in a bunch, 
so that in gathering, the crop may be taken off m handfuls, As the 
present is a good time for prunmg, I would recommend any ona 
having Damson or Dullace trees that have been neglected in that 
respect to at once shorten them in considerably, as dwarf compact 
trees are preferable in every way to those left to grow wild. They 
will quickly become furnished with spray-hke bearing wood, when 4 
erop of this useful fruit will be almost a certainty.—James Groom, 


Linton Park, Maidstone, 3 


Cleansing Fruit Trees.—Autumn is the best time to cleanse 
fruit trees, aul indeed all plants, from scale and other insects. Now 
fruit trees can be handled with less liability of breaking buds and 
aptira than in the epring after the buds have begun to swell, anc the 
work will be as effective now as then. Use atrongsoapsuds. Apply 
it with a stil brush; and do not confine the washing to the trunk, 
but go aver all the small branches and everywhere on the tree where 
scale is founil,—¥¥, 

Currant La Versaillaise.--This being the season when 
most people are planting fruit trees, it may not be out of place ta 
add a note in favour of this Currant. All who want 2 showy Ke 
Currant for dessert would do well fo add this to their list. It ia very 
large and of good colour and bot little later than other early sorts. 
From some young trees of it this summer we had some of the largest 
fruit which [ ever saw.—J. C.F. 

Root-pruning Fruit Trees.—Root-pruning with the view 
of getting tress into a bearing state, will, I think, he admitted by 
many to be a waste of time and no gain, especially in the case of 
trees planted in heavy wet ground with a bad subsoil. Under such 
oircumatances itis impossible to root-prune an ordinary sized tree 
without giving i, acheck that will prevent 1t from bearing 4 crop the 
folowing season ; and in some cases, 1 have scen a tree after bemg 
lifted and roct-pruned that did not show any signe of growth 4312 
autimn, when it commenced to grow end blossom, thus destroying 
all chance of fruit bearing for another year, Where trees are growing 
in ight free soil the case is different, as they then make more fibry 
roots, quite unitke the iong bare roots produced in heavy soil ; there- 
fore ta light soils root-priming can be carried on without giving the 
trees such a check as they woule expericnec in heavy ground. During 
these last few years we have been hiting a portion of eur standard 
and wail trecs every season, and I may state that we lave a heavy 
wet soil to deul with; therefore before replanting we cut a main 
drain about § ft. fror the wall, and in digging large pits for the trees, 
we cut two eross drains through the bottom of each pit, and ron them 
into the main drain. We then cover the bottom of the pits with 
Gin. of rongh stones, and in some cases we use ashes, finishing with 
lin, of sand, and making all firm. We then commence to male uy 
the pit with its natural soil, mixing it well as we proceed with sand, 
lime rubbish, and manure, and when half filled, anuther layer of 
sand is placed in it for the roots of the tree to rest on; then the pt 
was fushed with the compost already mentioned. In this manner 
we have been successtul in getting Apricot and Cherry trees to bear 
well, and over 100 ft. of a south wali border, planted with Peach 
trees, have just heen treated in the same way. Hitherto neither 
Cherry, Apricot, nor Peach trees—although the best quarters have 
becn allotted to them—have ever produced fruit that would com- 
pensate for nailing them to the walls. We had eecasion to remove 
at Pear tree the other day that was planted and treated a few 
years ago in the manner just described ; it had quite a mass of fine 
healthy young roots, close to the wall and not far from the surface, 
and to ali appearance would have kept in a good bearing condition 
for many years without beine disturbed.—D, Mruray, Culceaa 
Charen. 

Root-pruning.—TI should not, as ‘J. 8. W.” sugeests (p.87%, 
box off orchard trees; but, if I wanted to grow any special kind of 
wall or trained tree, E should vather curtail the roct-space at first 
than have to endure biennial re-lifting, excavating, and ali its atten- 
dant labour, simply because I never yet found such work to be remu- 
nerative. In this matter, however, every one must be gided by 
local circumstances. Many advocate root-proning om the eround 
that 1¢ checks growth and promotes the ripening of the wood. That 
it will stop further growth [am well aware, but, as regards assisting 
ripening, U fail to see how a tree ina flagging, half-dead condition is 
to ripen its wood so well as if it had recetved no cheek. Root- 
pruning is simply acase of drying off w ripening off, My observa- 
tions Were intended to encourage the general reader to follow the 
example so profitably set in Kent to plant fruit trees larvely of what 


ever kinds succeeded bestin their own neighbourhoods. ‘The allusion 


to the lght, warm lands of the eastern and western cownties was 
not likely to lead any one jess imaginative than ‘J. 3. W." to sup- 


“pose that I considered Durham, Yorkshire, and the west of Seotland 


equal ta Kent as regards fruit culture, but I know from a lony resi- 
dence in the eastern counties that the land ts lighter and warmer 
than that of Kent, and the climate quite as eood ; and the western 
counties are certainly superior to the east for fruit culture, I could 
pick out quite as extreme cases in Kent as any ‘J.5. W.”? mentions : 
but here, if the land is ever so stiff, even bordering on clay, Black 
Carrants are generally a lucrative crop, while Apples, Pears, and 
Plums are not very particular, provided the soil is strong enough, and 
where too ght, poor, aud stony for these, the Cherry thrives and 
‘proves remunerative, Other counties night be profitably planted 
‘with frit trees as wellas Kent. What we want is to shake off the 
notion that fruit-growing is a local Kentish industry.—, G. 
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TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


CRATAGUS PYRACANTHA IN TOWNES. 


Frew plants appear to thrive better in the confined quarters of a 
thickly-populated town than this. Its vigorous and enduring cha- 
racter cnables it to flourish in situations where most kinds of wall 
plants would either pérish, or at the ‘best linger out a miserable 
existence. It appears, indeed, to yield a richer harvest of bright, 
cheerful berries where the roots are somewhat cramped for space, 
the soil poor and liable to get very dry in the summer season, than 
where the roots cam ramble freely in a rich, moist soil. The beat 
berried specimen | ever saw was growing Ina confined pravelled 
apace In a thickly-populatel town ; if wag thickly-covered with 
berries, and brightened up the narrow, dingy street most effee- 
tively during the winter months. Those who may have a piece 
of wall to caver in a situation unfavourable to wall chmbhers gcene- 
rally, cannot do better than plant the Pyracautha. It is neat in 
habit, may easily be kept within bounds, and will give satisfac- 
tion where scarcely any other plant will succeed. There is one 
point in ita culture which is often overlooked, but which is of the 
highest importance. The tree should be gone over early in the 
spring of each year; where the branches are crowded, all weak, 
uzeless growthsshoull be cut out, and the atrong shoots laid in at regu- 
lar intervals, so that sun and air may ripen the wood, without which 
the crop of berries will be but scanty, 

It often occurs that specimens that have borne wellin a young slate 
produce no berries when they attatn large dimensions, and many 
wouder that this should be the case. It would, however, on examina- 
tion, be found that the branches have become so crowded and inter- 
mingled ag to prevent thew attaining the maturity indispensable 
to the production of a erop of fruit, for it should be remembered 
that the rules aid down for fruit trees generally apply to this 
Crategus. Every branch and leat must, as Tar as possible, be exposed 
to the influence of the sno’s rays; aud this result can only be 
attained by so trainin the shoots that each one 1s free from, and 
does not unduly crowd, tts neighbour. [de not know of any other 
plant which better repays careful, intelligent traming, and which at 
the same time yields so httle satisfaction when unattended to in this 
respect. Not only does a regular diatribution of the shoots improve 
the general appenrance of the specimen, but the berries are in this 
way brought freely into view, and when each branch is studded 
at regular Intervala with clusters of fruit, a large plant presents 
such a rich glowing mass of colour as is really not obtainable m 
the open air by any other means during the dull months of the year- 

J. CoRNHILL, 


Hydrangeas, hortensis cyancclada.—This is a handsome 
and distinct variety, and one which yields large heads of bright 
blue flowers. It is much the best blue-flowered Hydrangea, the 
colour being good, The leaves are of stout leathery texture and 
dark green, The steras are peenharly black, and the leaf-stalks 
are also dark-coloured, This variety oripinated in Germany, 


Leycesteria formosa.—tThis useful shrub has been prowing 
here ina mixed shrubbery for more than thirty yeara, sheltered only 
Ay other shrubs and trees. Seedlinga spring up in all directions, 
aml bloom in a very young state, a fact which proves that it is 
tolerably hardy. Very strong shoots are best ent clean out, or very 
much shortened, no other pruning being necessary, I find it very 
-yaeful in filling a vase mixed with Fuchsias of different colours and 
-Oobher fowers.— VV. D., Wierton, near Maidstone, 


Large Chestnut Tree at Tortworth.—The following are 
the dimensions of the famous Chestout tree here, viz. :—Cireum- 
ference, 3 ft. from the ground, 49 ft. ; spread of branches from north 
to south, 86 ft. : from cast fo west, 88 ft. These messurements 
were taken by myself about three weeks ago, and I can vouch for 
“their correctuess.—TA0MAs SHINGLES. ; 


The Maiden-hair Tree in Fruit.—‘' Prof. Sargent com- 
muunicates the following to the ‘Gardener's Monthly’ :—One of the 
Salisburias, planted some twenty yeara ago in the grounds of the 
Kentucky Miltary Institute, at Parimilale, and now 30 ft. high, 
proves to be a female, and has fruited this year for the first fime, I 
am not aware that this interesting tree has fruited before in the 
United States, while in Europe specimens known to be fewale are 
stillvery rare. Its fleshy outer covering exhales an extremely dis- 
atreeable smell of rancid butter, but the kernel is excellent, with the 
flavonr of Filberta, although more delicate. In Japan the kernels 
have reputed digestive qualities, and are very generally served at 
ilessert. The cultivation of the ‘Ginkgo’ for iis fruit is one of the 
possibilities of American horticulture, and 1a, erhaps, Worth eon- 
sideration,” [We saw avery fine tree of it in the Vienna garden a 





yee ago, laden with yellow berry-lke fruit, quite distinct, and aven 
eantiful.] 


Variegated Elma.—tThe bread and narrow-leaved variegated 
Elms should be accorded prominent positions in collections of hardy 
trees and shrubs. ‘They are especiaily suitable for planting in 
shrubberies amongst Conifers and robust-growing evergreeng, to 
which their clear fresh yariegation affords a charming contrast, 
The smallleaved kind especially is very effective when thua 
employed ; its neat, rather compact habit rendering tt one of the 
best of variegated trees for small gardens. The variety named 
Tiussleyana is also an interesting aud pretty kind, with small 
golden-hued leaves; it ia but seldom seen, but ia well adapted 
For planting in gardens of limited dimensions, Variegated forma of 
hardy trees and shrubs should be largely employed where there 
are extensive plantations and shrubberies ; for often these latter con. 
sist of masses of common Laurels, Rhododendrons, Thuias, &e., which, 
although well enough in their way, are yet apt, when not lightened 
up and relieved by other forms of vegetation, to become monotonous 
and uninteresting.—J. CoRNHILL, 


Profits of Tree-planting.--It has been calculated that the 
tires thinnings of an acre of land worth only from 54. to 10s. per acre, 
but planted with a mixture of Larch, Beech, Pine, Hazel, Birch, and 
Qak—the latter with a view to the growth of navy timber or trees of 
large size for building and other purposes—will at the end of from 
ten to fifteen years, according to loeal circumstances, repay the 
average expenses Of planting, rent, and management during that 
period, together with compound interest at five per cent: and the 
profits of future falls may be estimated as follows :—In thirteen 
years, or ab twenty-three years’ srowth, £24 10s. per acre: in thirteen 
yeara more, or at thirty-six yeara’ growth, £39 per acre. After that 
period a triennial profit of about £12 per acre, until the Oak is fit for 
navy or other purposes, for which timber of first-class quality is 
required, when the final clearance may be expected to fetch trom 
£200 to £250 per acre,—A, J, B. 


The Sugar Maple.—This tree is found wild in Canada near 
the 48° of latitude, but is most abundant hetween the 49° and 43°. 
{t flourishes best ina rich humid gol, In February or March, while 
the ground is covered with snow, the tree ia bored to the depth of 
$n. within the wood, with an augur about 2 in. in diameter, and in 
an obliquely ascending direction, upon the south side of the tree, 
18 in. or 20 in. from the ground. Two holes are made 4 in. or 5 in, 
apart, Tubes from § in. to 10 in. long, mace of Hider or sumach, are 
inserted to conduct the sap into troughs, which are capable of con. 
taining from two to three gallons each. The sap flows for abont six 
weeks; four gallons yield 1 Ib. of sugar, and from 2b. to 4 Ib, is 
the produce of a single tree. The sap is boiled in sheds erected ty 
convenient spots. Three persons can attend to 250 trees, which 
sometimes yield LOO01b. of sugar, At the time when 80,000,000 lb, 
of sugar were calculated to be used per annum in the United States, 
it was estimated that one-elghth part, or 10,000,000 was furnished 


by the Sugar Maple.—B, 


Furze as a Hedges Plant.—The common Furze does not 
generally attain its Tull size until four yeara old, and to make the 
most of it for lime burning and auch like purposes it should not be 
eut oftener. It will upon poor land gencrally make a return of 
from 15a. to 20s. per acre. The soils hest adapted to its growth are 
dry, sandy, or gravelly ones. It does not dourish weil npon thin 
Heath or damp clay soila. Upon its favourite soils it males a sood 
hedge with proper management, The difficulty is to keep it thick 


‘enough for fencing purposes near the ground. By sowing it in three 


rows or tiers upon a bank, and atterwards eubhing the first near the 
surface, allowing the second to attain a height of 2 ft, or upwards 
and the third or uppermost row to grow to its full height, an almost 
impenetrable fence may be obtained. Duhamel in France, Evelyn in 
England, and Dr, Andersen in Seotland have extolled its merits as 
a fodder plant,—A. 


Contrasts of Foliage.—Few better examples are to be met 
with than that afforded by the American Tulip Tree (Liriodendron 
tulipiferum) and the American Oaks, whose deep crimson shades at 
this season of the year contrast finely with the bright yellow of the 
leaves of the former tree,—J, 

The Plane Tree.—The giant bulk and extraordinary beaut 
of the Oriental Piane ‘Tree {Plntanus orientalis) have made itin aij 
aves an object of marked attention. Every classical readeris aware 
ot the fayour with whichit was regarded by the Greeks and Romana 
the latter of whom carried their admiration of this beautiful tree so 
far ag occasionally to irrigate it with wine. The Turks in later daya 
planted one at the birth of ason, Inthe court of the Seraglio existed 
a venerable specimen, planted by Mahomet the Second after the 
conquest of Constantinople, in commemoration of the birth of his 
son, Bajazet the Second. Forty years ago it was described aa 50 ft, 
in girth, Another at Buynkiléré, on the Bosphorus, is deseribed as 
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45 yarda in circumference, but consisting of fourteen large trees 
growing from the same root-stock, coalescing near the ground, but 
at @ short distance from it diverging inta disinct trunks.--A, J, B. 


Cratwgus pyracantha crenulata.—This is now an object 
of great beauty on one of the walla at Chiswick. It is represented 
by a large and freely grown specimen literally clothed with berries 
that crowd the main shoots, and which are of a deeper colour than 
those of the common C. pyracantha. These will be in heanty all 
through the winter, but it has been found necessary to net the plant, 
as the birds have found cut the berries, and are very fond of eating 
them,--R. D, 

Yew Hedges.—One of the finest examples of a Yew hedge 
with which we have ever met 1s at Albury Park, the Duke of 
Northumberland’s Surrey residence, It divides the kitchen garden 
from a portion of the pleagure-grounds, and runs in a perfectly 
straight line some 448 yards in length; it has, we understand, been 
Planted 203 years, The indi- 
vidual plants have attained the 
size af good-sized trees ; the top 
branches, if at-all, had for a 
long time been little interfered 
with, and had extended a long 
way over the pleasure-ground 
side, Some years ayo the bot- 
tom was getting thin, and 
showed signs of dyiug off, Mr. 
Kemp, the gardener here for 
over twenty years, set to work 
to remedy this, and had all 
these bottom branches eut in 
close to the main stems, at the 
same time shortening the upper 
anes to an extent that mare 
800 to 400 fagvots, the reanlt 
being that air the lower part 
broke freely, and asit is now 
kept clipped close in, presents 
an even wall-like surface to a 
heicht of 7 ft, Above tis the 
upper growth has been allowed 
to extend at will; it thus 
Torms @ unique verandahb-like 
densly covered walk, one of 
the most delightful promenades 
ona hot day, and being open 
on one side, there is plenty of 
light, anc an absence of the 
smothering sensation often pre- 
sent under archways covered 
closely in with dense growth, 
This grand old hedge at Albury 
afords a lesson worth the con- 
sideration of those who have 
screens or hedges of this tree, 
We often hear complaints af 
Yew when thus employed 
after a lapse of years dying 
off more or less in places with- 
out any perceptible cause, but, 
although cenerally unobserved, 
we have no doubt that pre- 
vious to death gradually less 
and less annual growth had 
been made, the plants ulti- 
mately succumbing to the 
weakening influence of over- 
restriction. Death in this way usualiy occurs when the hedge 
ta kept clipped so as to allow very littl breadth, for we 
have never seen it happen where enough width existed, even when 
kept low.—‘' Journal of Forestry.” 


Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora as a Standard. 
—A good deal is said now-a-days about the attractiveness of the 
standard form of this Hydrangea. The addity of the form doubtless 
constitutes one of its attractions, but another may certainly be found 
™ the fact that this form of growth brings out the effect of the 
flowers more prominently, It prevents, likewise, both foliage and 
flowers from being trailed and beaten into the ground, One objec- 
tion made against the standard form is the crooked shape which the 
ster generally insists on assuming. Viewed in another Way, inore- 
over, the standard form is unnatural—not adapted to exhibit the 
true habit of the plant grown under favourable conditions. If. there- 
fore, the atandard form is employed at all, a short or lawstem should 
be accepted as the most practical and appropriate to the so-called 
tree Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora,—Aural New Yorker, 





Ivy on the Stems of Trees. 


_ Pruning Fir Trees.—The hest way to remove the long bolt-like 
Insertions which the dead branches of Fir trees leave upon their 
trunks is to select a frosty day early in the winter, and go through 
the plan tations arnned with a short stout bludgeon, first gently 
loosening the stumps of these dead branches, and afterwards dealing 
them a smart blow sufficient to break them off inside the bole, when 
they can be easily withdrawn. But when the lower branches are 
dying back, and decay hag not yet reached the trank, they may be 
pruned off close in the same way as hardwoods, As the branches of 
these trees grow in whorls or tiers, so that the weakness arising from 
dead or cork knots is more concentrated or localised than in hard- 
wood trees, 1f becomes the more necessary to attend to the early 
removal ef dying branches, so that ag the trees increage in diametrie 
bulk the wounds may heal over, and the continuity of the grain be 
restored.—aA. J. b. 


Ivy on the Stems of Lawn and Pleasure Ground 
Trees.—lIt is often supposed, 
anid with justice, that Ivy is a 
dangeratz interloper amongst 
the branches of trees: Jaut it 
8 so very Leantilul to ece the 
trouks of trees eqvered with 
the handsome leaves of this 
best of evergreen climbers that 
very much inere may be done 
and should be done to show it. 
There is no way in which 
more graceful beanty can be 
added to many lawns or other 
crounds bare of trees than 
adorning thei trunks with the 
ditferent kinds of Ivies, If ts 
quite easy to keep them within 
contrel so that they shall nat 
mount wp and choke the tree. 
To carer the trunks to 4 
heiht of 12? ft. or 15 it. 
with the pUstening foliage of 
tlis charining plant tg a de. 
hehttulimprovement. Whole 
eqliections of Ivy might he 
prow in tlis country success- 
fully in this way, and much 
more satisfactorily than an 
walls, A litth care would be 
necessary ui culture if they 
ave to do no harm and inolk 
well The Ivy would form 
a kind of carpet, so to speak, 
on the tronk, and should be 
encouraged to do soa by an- 
nual pinching. At the same 
time it micht be reduced at 
the top i case of cettimeg tog 
vigorous. Some of the small- 
leaved kinds look very beauti- 
ful on tree trunks, and so do 
the large ones by contrast 
with them. Our illastration 
shows, woperfectly it 1s true, 
several trees covered with Ivy 
in the Champs Elysees, The 
trees do not appear to suffer 
from it in the least, and the 
cHect ig at ail times charm- 
IMS, 

Cistuses or Rock Roses.—In laat week's GARDEN (p. 419}. 
are a few remarks about Cistuses or Rock Roses, in which the writer 
speaks as though Cistus cypring is only a variciy of C. Jadaniferus, 
whereas they are totally distinet plants. C. eyprius, or common 
Guin Castus, is the one which is now erroneously grown and sold at 
nurseries a8 G. ladaniferus, whereas C. ladaniferus is quite distinct. 
Sweet in his ‘t Cistinee * remarks ‘This beantiful plant must not 
be confused with the plant generally kuown by the name of Gum 
Cistus in the gardens, and also confounded with this in Curtis's 
‘* Botanical Magazine,” 4 112; the plant there figured is (, cyprius 
of M.de Candolle’s ‘' Prodronms,” and differs from the present iar 
bearing three or more flowers on each pedunele; the leaves are also 
petiolate, and the capsules only five-locwlar—differences which 
readily distinguish it from our plant, which, we believe, is the largest 
flowered species of the genus. I¢ is not so hardy as C. cyprius, and 
will not survive our winters in the open air, except very muld ones,” 
From these remarks we see that C, cyprius has three or more fowers 
on each stem, whereas (: ladaniferus lias only a solitary one, Which 
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#9 very large. There are two forms of this, viz., albiflorus, whieh has 
large pure white flowera, and maculatus is white with a large blotch 
at the base of each petal.—R, Porrer. 


Sprouting Locust Seed.—The practice of scalding the 
geed of the conimon Locuat to induce germination is well known, A 
eorresponient states that he conld never make more than one 
in twenty grow before he adopted this process. After the hot water 
is applied, 4 portion of the seeds are found double in size; these are 
scleeted andl planted, and the process repeated several times till all 
or nearly ali are made to germinate, Without this treatment the 
seed mught ie in the ground for a century. 


LEAFLETS. 


Tv is rarely now-a-days thatareally good book ou horticulture is 
produced ; therefore, I have all the more thoroughly enjoyed turning 
ever Leroy's excellent ‘' Dictionnaire de Pomologie,” which is 
namiatakably a great hook anda fitting monument of a well-spent 
lite. The subject, style, and treatment are in all ways excellent, 
in plan, cxecutiou, aad practical Information the work is far before 
anything attemptcd ou fruitin this country. ‘To translate such a 
work wouki be 4 very onerous task, audit is scarcely to be desired, 
wuless some one like Myr, Barron, at Chiswick, would undertake to 
adapt if to our own wants, and graft English experience upon it, 
Hapyily the information is easily accessible in French. 
£ 


Among fruts we have little novelty this year—a year in which 
aur commonest hardy fruits have failed to rypen—but good judges 
speak well of Belle Julie, an October and November Pear, which 
a3 all the move valuable from coming out so well this bad season, It 
may be added that itis a very bad year fornaming fruits, as many of 
the Einds have not attained thelr usual preportions, colour, or 
flavour, 

* 

L hear that many of the Peach treea in fhe open air at Goodwood 
are dead or dying, owing to the cold, wet, sunless summer which 
we have had. ‘The same fatality has also ocenrred in other places, 
*% Circumstance which has a dcpressing influence to those who 
love to sec the Peach well grown in the open air. In ordinary 
times the Peach suffers a good decal in inland and cold districta, 
and the fact 3s that tis a tender tree, and one which, when grown 
eut-of-doors on walls, requires a little more protection and attention 
than it generally gets fo save it from the winter and spring 
acveritics : but when the destructive cold comes in June; as this 
year, ong is driven to despair of outdoor culture, 

* 


A great diversence of taste 1s extubited on the subject of *! button 
holes.” Some noble and enthusiastic patrona of horticulture wear 
these every day iu the year, and have them sent after them by post 
wherever they go. They are of the commonly approved pattern, and 
usually consiat of one Jarge Mower, of overpowering odour, flattened 
out to its greatest diameter, backed with Fern, and attached to an 
Qak-leaved Pelargouium leaf, ucarly as large as the lappet of a 
dress coat, Considerable engineering skill ia exhibited inthe con- 
struction of these ornaments of the person, wire iy not spared, and 
the weight of that alone would handicap the wearer inarace. I 
have seen a lady prepare a pretiy contrast to these by plucking a 
single Koge-bud off the tree, and placing It in a three-lobed Bose- 
leaf Froin the game bush, and of other equally simple materials 
arranged withoul wire. 

It is advised, I seo, te extend tree planting on waate lands, in order 
to compensate our agricultural losaes, and no doubt the advice will 
be followed by lanclowners who have often a hobby in that direction. 
It might be well to enquire firat, however, whether an extension of 
our forest avea 1s likely to improve our already dripping climate, I 
suppose it is proved beyond a doubt that trees increase the rainfall, 
and it is questionable therefore if any extension of our woodlands is 
desirable. I doubtif any other couufry in Europe is so evenly and 
well furnished with woods as our own, or has auch a copious and 
evenly distributed share of the rainfall, Farmers promble already at 
the unnecessary quantity of hedgerow timber im their fields, and 
world advise cutting down instead of planting, 1f they had their 
will. It can hardly be doubted that a reduction of our forest lands 
would give us a drier clunate. 


Although a disciple of Mr, Darwin myself, at least, toa very great 
extent, I fear that a good deal of speculation connected with his 
theories is extremely cdonbtful seience-—the inseet-eating plant 
theory for example. L was going theongh Mr, Bull's house the other 


day, st Chelsea, and saw therein numbers of the Pitcher Plants very 
seriously injured instead of ‘‘nourished” by the flies that entered 
the pitchers, The commou binebottle entera and dies in the pitcher ; 
soon after the part immediately around where the flies rest decays ; 
eventually this decay spreada and killa the leaf or Pitcher. ere 
there are numerous instances of thig state of things, and they show 
the poisonons effect of the decaying flies on the sensitive surface of 
the leaf. The loss is a very serious cue, even although the 
greatest pains are taken to exclude the fliss from the house. So 
much for insect-eating plants. For my own part I mever could see 
anything more remarkable in a plant absorbing animal matter by one 
surface than another—by the stem than by the root. The feeble 
illogical writings we have seen on ingect-cating plants are certainly 
no gain to knowledge, p 


Referring to the Cardinal-flowers mentioned last week, I fiud that 


Mr. Bull, of Chelsea, sent outa great many valuable varieties about 


fourteen years ago, and that most of them now are probably loat to 
cultivation, A sad catalogue could be made of plants thus 
lost ; species one may hope to find sometime in a wild state, but. 
yaricties are, in many cases, cloubtless wholly gone, 

* 


T find Mv. Barron, of Chiswick, to have the same opinion as to 
the Chasselas Grape as that which I expressed lagt week, viz., that 
tt is the most grateiul of all Kinds. ile also speaks very oo 
Gros Maroc, a Grape which I beheve is now in trait im Mr, 
Kivers’s collection at Sawbridgeworth, 

* 


Mr, RB. Harrison Weir tells me that he has suceeded in ripen- 
ing the Champion Muscat Grape in a ground Vinery, It is probable 
that sometimes success would be obtained in these ttle eantn- 
vances when thé fruit might fail in larger structures. He praises 
this Grape very much, aud says be has been most successtul with 


itin hothouses, eool houses, orchard houses, and ground Vineriea. 


Mr. Shirley Hibberd shows his versatility once more by attacking 
the water question, He thinks, and with good reason, that it might 
he simplified very much by people carefully collecting and storing the 
water which falls on the houses. Given a clean surlace to receive 
it, and perfectly clean storage tanks, I can conceive no plan more 
excellent than having a good supply of water, wlich might be with. 
out atrace of impurity. His pamphlet is published by Effingham 
Wilson, of the Royal Exchange. 

" 

T hear that that noted traveller anc author, Sir Samuel Baker, now 
or lately in our uew possession, the Island of Cyprus, conatders the 
oe grownin some parta of the island to be quite equal to our 
English hothouse Grapes, which doea not speak ill of that much 
abused climata, . 

Mr. Henry Trimen, of the British Museum, has been appoimted 
Divector of the Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, The authorities are to be 
congratulated on obtaining as successor to Dr, Thwaitea and Dr. 
Gardner, a thorough botanist, and one to whom the very important 
charge in question may safely be trusted, In such s happy garden isle 
the botanic garden must be a paradise as regarda plants, anc we fancy 
a visit to Dr. Trimen in Peradeniya will be even more pleasant than 
it was in the stately building in Bloomsbury. 

& 


T hope a good man will get the Epping appointment, and one in 
all ways fitted for it. Unhappily, these City Corporation appomt- 
menta are often supposed to be influenced by jobbery. The place is 
one of those which should go to a tried man brought up to the 
forestry aud nobler phases of gardening. Epping Forest properly 
managed and planted with perfectly hardy trees and shrubs only, 
would be a national garden in an higher sense than anything I know 
af at present, : 

i forget who was responsible for glazing the big Fernery at Kew 
with glass of adark bottle-green, but the thing isa complete mistake. 
It does nothing in the hot summer which could not be affected by 
other and simpler means, and is injurious to the planta throughout 
three parts of the year, The conntenances of the young menin this 
atricture lorm aninteresting if not very agrecable study—all aa creen 
as a dying Fern, i 

“Good natural methods of teaching—more attention to public 
gardening—would do much to instruct the people properly. Why 
should not (ag a writer in the Country Genéiemon remarks) the 
Geneva cemetery be a acientifically arranged arboretum and herba- 
ceous pround, with the plants proepes after the conapectus of 
iliances in Bentham & Hooker’s Genera Plantarum, for instance? 
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Can any one tell me?” ‘Yes, the probable reason is, my friend, that 

nobody in your neighbourhood had the power to doa very foolish 

thing, Books may ba made thus—not beautiful or instructive 

ardens, ani for reasons that have been stated often in Tor GarpEy, 

ave all the beautiful and distinct things you can, and place them 

where they will grow best, and how they may look most beautiful. 
# 


The state of the great Palm house at Kew 1a at present thoroughly 
satisfactory. Considering. the difficulties of the very artificial culti- 
vation therein carried on if ig surprising what fine effects are 
obtained, A good plan has been the covering of the borders with 
Ferns and various low-growing plants, and the training of a variety 
of graceful planta up the stems of the Palms and other large 
subjects, Indeed, there ia scarcely anything to be desired unless it 
be the conctaling of the pota at the edgea of the beds. The narrow 
box filled with Moss dees not conceal them, it only shows 4 stiff and 
poor attempt to do so. 

¥ 


Referring to the new garden at St. Paul’s, the Graphic says : ‘‘ The 
change, however, though so desirable, has been a costly one, no less 
than £5000 having been apent in making the alterations and addi- 
tions: and the outlay necessary to keep the gardens in order will, 
it ig thonght, exceed £4004 year. This to many willuaturaily appear 
a very large sum, but it is said that those who understand such 
Iuatters do not consider it exorbitant.” Well, it does seem to 


me thatthe sain is exorbitant, and ii this sum was spent wholly in - 


gardening it is simply scandalous. It ts lamentable that there is a 
good deal of what one would not like to apply a name to in the 
various efforts made to improve the public gardens of Londen. Gf 
course anybody who knows anything about the matter must know 
that very few trees will grow round Si. Paul's, and these not 
expensive ones. In addition to trees, all the place demanded conld 
not be very costly. The finest gardens in London cost very little 
to make and very lithe: to keep. Such, for example, as Berkeley 
Square. The planting of evergreens round St. Paul’s, to perish ia 
a Year or two, 1s bad City gardening, The worst of ttis that thia 
waste of means, while ti may benefit a few individuals, really eats 
up the force that might be employed mere profitably for the em- 
bellishment of the many spaces yet in London that require planting, 
+ 


A correspondent writes: ‘I have just returned from Scilly and 
Cornwall, where I have been taking my holiday. Whata fine place 
‘Tresco Abbey is! Thad a great treat there; I found several Agaves 25 ft. 
high in flower, and in the open air such plants as Dolichos lignosns, 
Lapageria rosea, Khynchospermum jasminoides, and, in fact, 
a whole host of New Holland plants, such as Dicksonia antarctica, 
Alsophila excelsa, Cyathea medullaris and dealbata, just now only 
slightly protected; also Hscallonia montevidensis, Pittosporum 
Tobira (with white scented Mowers}, Acacias full of bud, and the trae 
Dracsana tndivisa, with beautifully atriped leaves, jRoelkwork Is a 
Very pene feature there, and one of which the late Mr. Augustus 
Smith was very fond. Banksias, and indeed many plants not 
comnion elsewhere are lusuriating there; Brugmansia sanguinea, 
arborea, Intesa, and Knighti look well, and of Phormium tenax there 
até quite thickets,” 

ot 

J cull the following chituary blossom from 4 contemporary : 
Recently, Mr. George Gordon, A.L.S., for many years connected 
with the gardens of the R.H.8. at Chiswick, aud anthor of the 
‘Pmetunm.’ Although a man of experience and good judgment, and 
possessing 4 very extensive knowledge of trees, he had long ceased 
to be in any way inferesting, either to those who knew him personally 
or those who knew him only by his labours and associations. The 


truth is, le was so morose, reserved, and wanting in all that consti- - 


tutes an agreeable sample of humamty, that long ere he parted from 
the world he was almost completely forgotten,” So we have not one 
ghoul-critie of poor Gordon, but two. If such things are said anin- 
vited, ii were surely as well to say them while the person tu whom 
they refer igalive. Asa friend writes, “ throwine mud at a corpse 
is dreary work.” 
it 

Ebought the other day at Warren's shop, in Jermyn Street, what 
was said to be an Australian Apple, and it isthe first I have seen in 
a London fruit shop. If is very like the Wellington when in perfect 
condition, it came packed in a long box in Oat husks, quite dif- 
ferent from American packing, and free from bruise, such as the 
American frutts often have, The favour smacked a little of the 
packing material, but the flesh was perfect, With the increase of 
fruit culture throughout the world, our Apple supplies will 
some day uo doubt he contmuous throuchout the year. New Zea- 
land or Tasmania ought surely to equal or beat America, and they 
micht eupply ua at a different season, 





——+ 
= 


A friend writea as follows: ‘‘ ‘Leaflets,’” he says, ‘‘is a fresh and 
workable idea—very comprehensive, makes a place for the wider 
phases of garden knowledge, and will be of Interest to many if reaily 
well done. I observe that fhe gardening papera generally are cruci- 
Lies In which thoughts too often become molten to a clead level. If 
gardeners would but learn to write as knowingly and lovingly of their 
plants as Buffon wrote on animals and Michelet wrote on bitdis, readers 
micht be comforted and cheered instead of wearted. Al! this is 
dificult to be brought about, imt a ‘ cossipy’ style can offen be made 
to do duty for a really learned and original one. Perhaps the best 
of all ways of writing of plants for gardenera to adopt is to say as 
much a3 they know of the plant in as little space as possible. They 
would thas go straight to their mark, ‘ Wobbling’ is the bane of 
horticulturists when they take to the pen, and, perhaps, learning how 
not to ‘wobble ‘is the great enc of ail learning,” JUSTICIA. 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS AND GRASSES. 


Tue scareity of freshly cut flowers during the dull season of the 
year, and the increasing inherent desire for floral embellishment, 
particularly at Chiistmas time, has led to the development of an 
enormous trade m preserved flowers and Gragses, and the bright 
hnes with which they are dyed (though in some instances unna- 
tural), and their elegant appearance render them a capital substitute 
for fresh llossoms. This demand has not ouly been the means of 
Increasing the extent of the trade as regards quantity, hué every 
available seurce has been laid under contrthution in order to bring 
into requisttion as much variety as possible, and though there is 
already a great number of subjects employed, there are probably 
many others which could be advantageously intreduced for the pur- 
poe An adequate idea of the extent of this branch of industry may 
eformed bya visit to the extensive factories and warehouses In 
the immediate vicinity of Covent Garden Market, belonging ta 
Messrs. Hooper & Co. Here may be seen in operation the various 
processes to which the material is subjected, from tlic cleaning, 
bleaching, dyeing, and drymg rooms to the commodious workroars, 
wheretn are employed seores of persons who manipulate the fowers 
and Grasses into bouquets and other devices with remarkable artistic 
skill. The greatest demand for these flowers ts towards the close of 
the year, and the enormous aumber required of bouquets alone is 
almost incredible, They amount to more than 100,000 4 season, and a 
ready market for them is found in the great manufacturing centres, 

The flowers and Grasses employed for this purpose are grown 
chiehy on the Continent, where a large extent of land is devoted ta 
the preduction of these alone, from whence immense quantities 
are sent te this country. Of flowers, the majority consist of 
species of the vast family of Composites, and chiefly those on 
which the flowers are enveloped in seale-like leaves of a dry 
chaify character, these being very persistené and retain 
thei colour a long time; hence they are termed * everlasting,” 
Amongst these the well-known Helichrysum bracteatum, which is a 
fine ornamental annual, 1s larcely used, its flowers of varied hues 
bemg admirably adapted for the purpose. The pretty yellow. 
flowered H. orientale, too, is larcely grown, and constitutes the 
French (nimertelie; likewise H. margaritaccum, H. fietidum, and 
H. compositum. The Xeranthemums, too, with their silvery-white 
flower-heads, the blue and white Catananches, the pretty pink Acro- 
cliniuns and Rhodanthes, the white Aminobiums, Gnaphalinms, and 
others, ail find a place in these winter bouquets. Varions kinds of 
Statice are also made use of, such as S, sinnata, 8. Bouduellii, 8, 
scoparia, &. Limonium, and other sorts, and the appearance of the 
numerous tiny flowers on intricately branching Aower-stems render 
them very elegant tu combination with others, The leaves also of 
the Silver Tree (Leucadendron argenteum) is also larecly used in the 
composition of crosses, wreaths, &c., and their silky-white surfaces 
have a very pretty appearance when intermixed with flowers, 

Besides flowers which are dried naturally, there are many other 
kinds dried adtirably by a partienlar process, so as to preserve their 
forms and colour. These inchide Roses, Pansies, Carnations, Sanvi- 
talias, Asters, and various others; and the effect which they produce 
when skilfuliy arranged with others is very pleasing and scarcely 
less inferior to freshly cathered specimens, as far as appearance iz 
concerned, 

The Grasses comprise a great bulk of the trade ; those mostly used 
are the feathery Stipa penuata {which is imported from ‘South 
Hurope by the ton), the Hare’s-tail Grass (Lagurngs ovatusi, the 
various kinda of Quiver Grass, the elegant Acrostis pulchetla and 
A. nebulosa, Uniola pantenlata, Bromus brizieforinis, Melica altissima 
anid A. ciltata, various Avenas, Pennisetuin longistyium, and last 
but not least, the eplendid plumes of the Pampas (irass, Arundo 
eonspicua, and Andropogen formosus, which is obtained in laree 
quantities from Florida, i 
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Another important brane of business that ig carried on in this 
establishment, But which does not come within the scope of our 
pre ent remarka, is the manufachire of artificial lowers, and also of 
vercelain courpnies, for mortuary purposes, which of late years 
have co:ne into public favour. In the case of the artificial plants 
and flowers, there is in many instances a remarkably correct imita- 
toa of nature, whilst in others it requires a considerable atretch of 
Imagination to identify them with the plants they are supposed to 
reprosent, Beoonas. Caladiums, Aralias, Dracenas, and fine-fohaged 
p-anta are the happiest productions in this way, and they are certainly 
very artistically designed, WW, G, 





THE INDOOR GARDEN. 
FLOWERING FERNS. 
(ANBRILA. } 


SEVERAL genera of Ferns are cliaracterised by having their 
spores disposed in spiked or branched clusters on separate 
parts of the same plant, either attached to fronds with barren 
leaty segments, or upon spocially-adapted fronds, whose leafy 
portion is almost entirely absorbed in the production of spores, 
Though the colours these clusters assume are never very 
showy, being either green, yellow, cr brown, yet they bear 
such a close resemblance to the inflorescence of flowering 
plants, that this stneular arrangement has given rise to the 
popular name of Flowertng Ferns. The Osmundas, Onocleas, 
Acrostichinns, and Anemias are among the best known Ferns 
which exhibit this pecuhar strueture. The genus Anemia, 
inte which the genera Ancmidictyon and Coptophyllum bave 
deen sunk—the former differing from the true Anomias ly 
its reticulated venation, and the latter by its distinct barren 
and fertile fronds—contains upwards of thirty good species 
and several well-marked varieties, which are chiefly confined 
to Trapieal America, only three being found in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, viz., A. Dregeana in South Afcien, A. Wightiana 
in Tiindostan, andl A. Schimperiuna in Abyssinia. The two 
latter are said to be varicties of the variable species A. tomen- 
tosa, described at some length below, 

The auuexed figures will cive a clear idea of the structure 
eonunon 10 the whole genus, exclusive of Coptophyllum, 
alinded fo above. The fertile fronds represented are seen 
fo be «livided into three parts, the leafy portion of which 
as exactly similar fo a normal barren frond, consisting of 
several opposite pinne, decreasing in size upwards. 
Below the lowest pair the fertile divisions originate, and 
rise perpendicularly when the frond is in its natural 
position ; the upper portion of these on examination is 
found to consist of several deeply-incised pinnae, with 
their leafy portion so mach reduced as to leave nothing but 
the ribs, which are Incurved at the points, and their inner 
surface thickly studded with minute ovoid spore cages. In 
habit all the known species closely resemble each other, but 
their fohage presents every variation in eutting from the entire 
piune of A. Phyllitidis to the finely-cut foliage of A. mille- 
iolium, a species nob in cultivation. The fertile divisions 
occupy the same position in all the species of this section, 
excepting in a few instances where the barren portion is 
stalked instead of being sessile, as is shown in the figures, 
and they are the least variable of any of the parts of the 
plant. The majority of Anemias graw freely from spores, 
especially the Phylhtidis group; but the others, though they 
Serminate quite as readily, frequently die oft in the prothallia 
skate, if the moisture be in excess. To remedy this, it is 
better to sow the spores upon nodules of rough peat or pieces 
of Fern-stem, so as fo enstire good drainage. Some have 
crecping rhizomes, und can be increased by division, but pro- 
pagation by spores is the most expeditions method. A soil 
co uposed of equal parts of light loam and sandy peat is the 


most suztable for all the robust kinds; but the tenderer sub- 
jects require a livht spongy soil, almost entirely of peat, or 
with an addition of good leaf-mould. They require ample 
drainage and only a moderate supply of water; but a dry 
state of the soil shonld be guarded against. The glabrous 
forms of A. Phyllitidis may be grown with advantage in the 
shade, but full exposure to light is essential to the variegated 
and ail the pilose and tender kinds; and care should be taken 
to keep the foliage clear of dripping water, as a consiant 
wetting of the foliage not only causes its disfigurement by 
turning it black, but greatly injures the plant. 

the Anemias, being chiefly tropical in distribution, require 
the temperature of a stove or intermediate house, and an airy 





Anemia Phyllitidis (fertile frond half natural size). 
& fruiting portion; 4 barren portion. 


situation. Wery few of these mteresting Ferns are as yet in 
cultivation, and the gems of the genus still remain to be intro- 
duced from their headquarters in Tropical America. The fol- 
lowing selection contains the best of those already established 
in our gardens. 


A.. Piryllitidis.—The best known of the genus, growing to 
the height of 12m, to 241n., meluaive of the fertile panicles, with 
numerous, spreading, pinnate, barren fronds with a triangular-ovate 
outline, each consisting of from eight to ten pairs of sessile, ovate- 
acute, serrated, glossy-green pinne, which are invariably iuserted 
oppositely ; the terminal one is usually similar to the lateral ones, 
but not unfrequently it ia trilobate. The stipes of the fertile 
fronds are much longer, ag a rule, than those of the barren, and are 
much more rigid and erect. The spore-bearing panicles, which are 
at first preen, ultimately change to an orange-brown. Several varie- 
ties of this species are known, which by some are considered species, 
but they differ so slightly in structure from the species in question 
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that it seems most fitting to define them as permanent varieties. 
The principal of these are: A. teasellata, which has broad lateral 
Pians, and a terminal one, which often exceeds all the rest in dimen- 
sions ; it however differs from the type mainly in colour, which con- 
sists of a groundwork of yellow, overlaid with a network of green 
veins; A. aneustifolia, a slender plant covered with fine setaceous 
hairs, and differs from the other in having bluish-green, narrow, 
Wavy pinne, with tapering pointa; <A. fraxinifola is hkewise a 
very robust plant with fewer fronds than the type, and dis- 
tinctly sacittate pinnae in a young atate, which become coril- 
aceous and deeply veined when old ; and A. densa, alao a 
compact-growing plant with numerous narrow-pointed, closely- 
arranged pinna, often over-lapping each other at the margina, Thts 


group secura commonly in the Weat Indies, and southward to Brazil. 


A, Mandioccana,—_independently of the ornamental panicles, 
this is a remarkably handsome Fern, In abit and form of ifs 





Anemia tomentosa {fertile frond half natural size). 


pinne it bears some resemblance to Asplenium alatum, but has more 
prominent veins and a firmer texture, The fronds are lanceclate- 
acute, inclined to triangular, and about 12 in, to ld in. in length, 
raised on pilosa stipes, those of the fertile fronds being the longest. 
The pinnw, which gradually decrease in size towards the point of the 
rachis, usually over-lap each other at the margins, which are entire on 
the lower half of each pinna, and recurved and crisped on the upper 
half. The branchleta of the fertile panicle are very slender, and 


amore inclined to spread than in the forecoing. The dark glosay - 


green and permanent ireshness of its foliage reudor ita very desirable 
Fern, It is a native of Brazil. 


A. collina.—Two Anemias are cultivated under this name; one 
a mere variety of A. Phyliitidis, and the true one, which partakes of 
the character of A. mandioccana, agreeing with itin dimensions and 
the outline of ita fronds, but differmg in the colour end form of its 
pinnx, which are light green, and imserted further apart upon the 
rachis, Which, like the stipes, is thickly clothed with orange brown 
hairs. The pinne are oblong and unequal sided, and number frorn 
wight to ten on each side of the rachis, The panicles, which rise 


several inches above the foliage, have numerous erect, close branchlets 
of a lighter green than the foliage, Though not quite so elegant a4 
the preceding, it is still a very attractive plant. Ji also is a native 
of Brazil. 


A. Breuteliana,—tThis has a short creeping rhizome, and growa 
in tufts composed of several crowns, The barren fronds, which are 
triangular and pinnate, rise to the height of afoot or move, with 
several pairs of oblong sessile pinnae, which are frequently lobed or 
pinnatitid. The barren segments, aa well as the entire fronds, spread 
horizontally, while the fertile panicles, which have slender branchlets, 
rise some distance above them, a feature which, combined with the 
soft green, downy foliage, adds preatly to its attractions, A native 
of the West Indies, Mexieo, and Peru. 


A, hirsuta.—aA very slender species, which in some respects is 
not unlike the preceding, producing a quantity of grayish, downy 
foliage from «a tuit of small crowna. The barren fronds are 
triangular, with from six to eight pairs of deeply pinnatifid pinne. 
The fertile divisions, which rise abont 6 in. above the barren fronca, 
are surmounted with shert compact panicles, This 19 a common 
Tropical American Fern. 


A. tomentosa.—oOf the large group with much divided fronda, 
this and the variety cheilanthoides are the only representatives in 
cultivation, though the forms are widely distributed, aa well as 
being very variable. The barren segment in the figure represents a 
form approaching the pinnate type of division, having a pair of 
sesgile, deltoid, nearly bipinuate pinne at the base, and six pairs 
of lateral, sessile, opposite, linear-lanceslate, cdeepiy-lobed pinnae, 
gradually dimiaishing in size towards tire pinnatifid pot. The 
sporiferous panicles are much larger in this than in any of the others 
enumerated here; they resemble the green inflorescence of the 
Goose Foot (Chenopodium) in density. The variety cheilantheides 
has a much more divided frond, with smaller roundish lobes, and its 
foliage, as well as that of the type, is of a blaish sreen, and 
tomentose, bit this Jattcr character is a variable one, as they some- 
times occur nearly clabrous. It is chietly confined to the West 
Indies and Brazil, but some of its varieties are found m the Tropics 
of the astern Hemisphere. 


A. Villosa.—This and the preceding are connected by a serics of 
termediate links, 4 circumstance which auggests the prohability of 
their being extreme forms of one species, but they differ widely from 
each other as will he seen by the deseription, A. tomentosa has a 
short creeping rhizome, whereas the species in question forms an 
erect caudex, £in. to Gin. in height, similar io a miniature Tree 
Fern ; its foliage also ig produced in much greater quantity, and is 
more hairy. Its fronds are simply pmmnate, with a triangular-lanceo- 
late outline, and from 10in. to 12i1n. tn length, of a light dduish- 
ereen, and thickly covered with gray stiff hairs, which sive the whole 
plant a hoary apa The lower pinns are sometimes pinna- 
tifid, but generally ail the pinne are only lobed, or crenate, and the 
branchlets of the panicle are very slender, and placed distantly 
from each other, The habit of the plant js very good, and deserves, 
with A. mandioceana, a place among the more select Ferns. Itisa 
native of Tropreal Aimeitca. 


A. gurita.—tThis ts probably the only representative of the old 
genus Coptophyllum that has been brought into cultivation, Its 
barren fronds, which are triangular, are from 4 im, to § in, in length, 
including the stipe, with roundish serrated pinnules, which are pro- 
minently vemed, bright screen, and very coriaceous. The fertile 
fronds have no leafy segments attached, asin all the foregomg, but 
consist of an irregular branched panicle, with the final divisions 


similar to these of the true Ancmias, It is indigenous to Jamaica. 
C. M. 


ORCHID CULTURE, 


From thew smegular beauty, great diversify of character, and tha 
ease with which they can be cultivated, Orcluda, by this time, ought 
to have found a place in every garden howeversmall. That this is 
not so is mainiy atixvibutable to the circumstance that, as a rule! 
they are grown in very high temperatures, especially certain sec- 
tious of them; that this is not really neeccssary L have myself proved. 
Gur Vandas, Aerides, Saccolabiums, and what are generally termed 
hot Orchids, when dependent on fire-heat, are ey subject to a 
temperature above G0° during the growing season, andin winter they 
are tor weeks not above 50°, and last winter they were a3 low as 45° 
in the morning. That they did uot suffer from this treatment these 
who saw them at the late sale in Edinburgh can bear witness. 
Thirtcen of our plants, none of them rarc, realized £144 ; one Vanda, 
which Mr. Wilhams purchased for £30 10s., we had grown during 
ten years from a small sucker, and it never had lost a single leaf, 
he stem being clothed to the surface of the basket, This is rarely 
o with Yandas subject to high temperatures, especially from fire 
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heat. Allow me now to refer to a much: more striking example of 
the success of moderate heat for Orchids, in the case of the fine 
collection grown by Dr, Patterson, of the Bridge of Allan, Nearly 
all the grcat Orchid growers in Britam have seen the doctor's 
plants, and those who have seen them recently, as I have, wall 
readily admit that, considering the curious turmblecdown sort of 
houges they inhabit, they are in marvellous health and vigour, 
His East Tocdian house is a sort of lounge for gentlemen who are 
temporarily resident at the Bridge of Allan, for the benefit of its 
healing waters, or for the good doctor's own skill as a 
physician. Here they may be seen sitting by the hour, burning 
their idols, and while there, as a spectator on the first of tus 
month, a lady came in with the doctor; she was surprised at the 
gorgeousness of a fine plant of Cattleya labiata, the true variety in 
full bloom, and then eaid, ‘* Why, aoctor, I thought these plants 
could only be srown in hothouses, but this is a greenhouse ;” the 
fact being that the door was standing wide open, and had been so 
from nine o'clock a.m. till three p.m, during the week I was at the 
bridge of Allan, The weather, no doubt, was fine for the seagon. 
The facet that gentlemen sit with perfect comfort and smoke their 
cigare by the howr amongst East Indian Orchids, at all seasons 
of the year, needs no comment, I counted fifty-three plants m 
bloom; Vanda eccerulea, with sixteen flowers to a spike; I also 
counted seventy-one plants showing spikes, This, oufi of 450 
plants, Orchid growers will readily admit to he a. most satisiactory 
result of Lis management, With the aid of a woman, who washes 
and crocks pots and manages the fire, the whole potting and atten- 
tion to the plants is the result of the doctor’s spare hours from 
six o'clock in the morning till his patients claim lis attention after 
breakfast. He is making an addition fo his houses, which will 
enable him to give some of his gigantic Vandas, and other large 
plants, room to show themselves. No man I know of has done so 
much in his sphere to spread a taste for Orchid culture as Dy, 
Patterson; many are now a3 keen growers as he ts, who got their 
keynote from him. He showed that they could be grown im a 
climate any one could stay in with comfort, while cither tending 
or examining them, and that they can be grown with less trouble 
than any other class of plants; that they increase in value as they 
grow larger aud older—a fact not true of most other plants, and 
that they have an interest which no other clags of plants possess. 
Tiseedt Vineyard, WM, Tronsoy, 


GRCHID GROWING IN SHALLOW PANS. 


Wirnis the last two or three years allusion bas from time to time 
been made to the small pans tou use for growing Orchids in Messrs. 
Veitech’s nursery at Chelsea. ‘The acyantages that reanlt from the 
use of these thin, light little pots are now so manifest that a few 
observations respecting them may be of service to those who have 
not had an opportunity of seeing them. The pans in question are 
mace of well prepared material such as good garden pots consist of ; 
their smallest size—speaking from memory—is about 2 tn. or 24 in, 
in diameter, and in shape they are not unlike the hitle trays used 
by amokera wherein to deposit cigar ashcs, but a trifle deeper, and 
they are not much. thicker than an ordinary tea saucer, The size 
just named is used for the smallest plants, such as newly-imperted 
Phalenopsis ; others proportionately larger are employed for plants 
of greater size, but all are made ag light aa is compatible with suffi- 
cient strength, and, a3 a matter of course, they are perforated in 
the bottom m order to allow anperabundant water to escape. It 
thus will be seen that there ia little or no depth for cracks or other 
drainage ordinarily used, nor is any aeeded, ior the potting material 
employed is of such a character that the water can pass almost as 
freely through it as through a sieve, 

Few greater mistakes cau be committed in Orchid cultivation than 
over-potting, but by the use of these pans, even in the case of 
the most recently imported non-established pianta there need be 
no fear of over-potting; and owing to their extreme lightness they 
ean be hung up im quantities without their weight straining the 
roof, The plants can therefore be placedin the best possible posi- 
tion for free healthy growth, which in no way 1s more accelerated 
than through the greater disposition that exists for making roots 
when subjected to the direct influence of light close under the 
glass, I may here remark thaf all the different species grown in 
fhese pans thrive and attain a strength and vigour such as is not 
observable in the same species growing under conditions otherwise 
similar but in ordinary pots or baskets, The roots of Orchids will 
eling to almost anything with which they come in contact, but 
there is no material T have ever seen them adhere to that seems so 
favourable to their retaining lengthened vitality as earthenware such 
ag garden pots are made of. The way the roots interlace and com- 
pletely line the inner sides of these suspentled pans,and long retain 
life, at once accounts for the plants thriving in them as they do 


Another advantage is that, being so shallow, they allow of the whole | 
of the potting material being picked out, when it becomes necessary - 
to remove it, without disturbing the roots to any apprectable extent, 
the plants thus going on without the inevitable check that follows - 
ordinary re-potting, until their aize is such as te require larger pans. 
As I have already intimated one great thimg in favour of the use 
of these very light pota is, that they admit of being hung up to the 
roof in quantity, with the roots in a great measnre secure within tho: 
potting material, in a way not present where baskets or blocks are- 
employed, which, permitting the roota to protrude, they are thus 
move lithle to injury In varions ways, It will be obvious that - 
these pans are more stttable for some descriptions of Orehids than. 
others; the thinner, denser-rooted kinds, especially such aga Dendro- 
biums. Phalenopsis, in particular, do splendidly im them; there 1s 
one house at Chelsea, almost wholly filled with the latter plants, 
some 6,000 in number, which is a sight worth going a long distance 
to see; the rate st which they increase in size—resulting from the 
favourable position they cccupy—the security their roots are under, 
combined with judicious treatment, are such as require to be seen to- 
be realised. Amongst Dendrobiums the dificult-te-manage D. albo- 
sanguineim is in unusually fine condition; D. Wardianum and 1D. 
crassinode, some of the latter have pseudo-bulbs 23 ft, long and 
proportionately thick, although the plants are in paus not more tham 
4 in, or $ in, In diameter, 

These Orchid pans, I believe, were an idea of Mr. Dominy’s, who, 
as is well known to cultivators of these plants, haa accomplished so- 
yaueh in the until recently untrodden field of raising Orchida from 
seed, and whois equally suecessinl in thelr cultivation. 
I, Barnes. 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM IN AUTUMN. 


THE Persian Cyelamen is as much an autumn and winter flowering 
as it is a spring-flowering plant, This is a matter not so much under- 
stood as it needato be, and we may go a atep forward and state 
that generally the Cyclamen is not nearly so well grown in private 
establishments as it deserves to be, aud as it oughite he, It was not. 
an uncommon occurrence to meet with Cyclamen bulbs put out into- 
the open air to roast in the sun, under the impression that they are. 
being ripened. Then it was thought to be something akin to a florak 
feat to have the plants in bloom in March and April, Since then we: 
have grown wiser a3 vepards the management of the Cyclamen, and 
with this advantage that not only are the ve much more vigor- 
ously grown than they used to be, and the leaves more handsomely 
marked in consequence, but the fowersa are much more numerously 
produced, Wath improved cultivation has come also marked. 
advances in the size and substance of the flowers, in the production 
of brilliant colours, and in the richness and cletinitenesa of their 
markings. 

This year, owing to the lateness of the season, the Cyclamensa are 
opening their flowers much sooner than usual. At Mr. H, B. Suuth’s 
nursery, at Ealing Dean, there ia a very large collection of Cycla-- 
mans grown, especially of the large flowering type, and many of these: 
are finely in flower. Something like 10,000 plants are annually grown 
for market and other purposes, and they are arranged m the long, 
low, span-roofed houses peculiar to wuraeries where plants are 
grown for market purposes; and when the plants are fully in bloom 
they present an almost unbroken surtace of vaTied colours: an 
intermingling of charming shades of purple, pink, rose, carmine, &c., 
with dashes of white produced by the pure white varieties. The: 
Bree ens section has become so popular that a preponderance 
of these is cultivated, and it is found they are as free bloomers as 
the amaller flowered types. The great majority of the plants are in. 
what are termed 44-in, pots; this is a size that seems to afford the 
plants every chance of fully developing themselves ; 1t 1s also a con- 
venient one for market purposes. The number of flowers found on 
ous of these planta is something astounding, and 1¢ is this fact which 
makes the Cyclamen so valuable for pickingfrom. Itappears a rast, 
statement to make, but itis not unusual for plants sixteen months. 
from the seed pots to produce from 200 to 250 blooms each. 

The Cyclamen flowers are not cut from the plants, but plucked off 
hy taking firm hold of the stem a little below the bloom, and giving 
ita sharp snatch. I¢ is easily and quickly separated from the corm, 
without injury to either, and at this time of year the flowers fetch 
a good price in the market, They will remain for a long time in. 
water. 

It is very interesting to note the manner of raising seedling Cycle 
meng ona large scale, and the thoroughly methodical character bf 
the whole proceeding. The seed, which ripens in June and July, 
ig down ag eatly In August as possible in pans of light, rich, sandy 
soil, These are plunged in bottom heat, and by the end of Novem- 
ber the seedlings are pricked off into 3-in. pots, about fifteen plants. 
in apot, and kept in a warm, moist temperature. Here they remain 
till February, when they are repotted singly into small, long thamb 
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pota, and still kept moving quickly in warmth, They are next potted 
jnto 4-in. pots, and about the uiddle-of May they are finally shifted 
into their flowering pota, and as scon as established put out-of-doors 
‘into cold frames, where they are kept growing, being freely watered, 
sprinkled overhead, and shaded from the hot sun. A grower of some 
experience recommends cultivatora of Cyclamengs to proceed as 
follows: Sprinkle the planta early enough in the day for the 
leaves to dry before night, as if the lizhts of the frame in which the 
plants are be cloged down while the leaves are wet, the follage ia apt 
‘to become drawn. In the case of seedling planta there is no reating 
apace, nor does the plant require any, ‘The earliest and strongest 
plants, if kept growing on and well looked after, will bloom in 
Qetober. Mr, Smith in ordinary seasons has many plants in flower 
by the time autumn might be said to commence. 

Mr. Henry Little once showed me some planta in hia eollection 
that had bloomed five and six years in aneeession, and wonderful 
specimens they were; but they would nob have become these had 
they not been carefully looked after. After the first year of flowering, 
the bulbs kept over to flower again the following season need some 
period of repose, but that is a very different thing from neglecting 
them. They are pieced in a cold frame in 4 suany aspect and kept 
moderately dry, but nothing like so dry as our forefathers kent 
them; and when they begin to show signs of eee they are 
repotted, put into a frame, kept close at first, aad fhen grown up 
generously ito fine plants, These do not, aa a rule, flower so early 
as seedlings, but they are had in bloom mueh earlier than is gene- 
waliy supposed. 

The best soil for the Cyclamen is one made up of light Ioam, leaf- 
mould, and a little sand, If it is what is known as a clinging loam, 
itis well to mix a little peat with it to keep if open, The pots 
aust be well drained; a soddened soil is very hurtful to the 
Cyclamen, and it is very important to be guarded against, a 


GESNERAS AND THEIR CULTURE, 


AMONGST plants that are especially adapted for autumn and winter 
decoration the Gesnera stl holds a foremost place, combining as if 
dices the properties of both a fine folhaped and flowering plant in a 
striking degree, its leaf markings are exceptionally rich and varied, 
and the flower spikes, wlien well thrown up above the foliage, form 
collectively a perfect ideal of a vase or table plant. We have lately 
been using Gesneras somewhat extensively for indoor decoration, as 
in addition to thew anitability for single vases, they give a rich look 
to groups or large mixed stands of plants, and withstand the ordeal 
of subdued light and the usually dry atmosphere of ordinary living 
wooms belter than most plants. G. zebrina and zebriga splendens are 
beautifully striped, or rather veined, with dark colours, on a rich 
green ground, G, cmmabarina is also a very excellent variety, 

wart and sturdy in habrt, and s¢ its bame uipltes bronze or cinna- 
mon in colour. : - 

As regards culture we ugually shake the old bulbs or roots cut in 
April, and start them in boxes or pans in light sandy soil, placing 
them ina Cucumber house or Vinery where a brisk heat is main- 
tamed As soon aa they are fairly started into leaf growth, they 
are potted at once into the pots in which they are intended to Hower. 
We find single planta in 4-in. or 5-in. pots tle most useful for vases 
‘or for mixing iu groups; butif large specimen pots are required 
irom three tosix plants may be used with good effect. The compost 
which we use is turfy loam, peat, and leaf soil, or thoroughly rotten 
cow or sheep manure, and plenty of sharp silver sand. The pots 
should be well drained with dry clean potsherds, for although Ges- 
neras delight in plenty of root and atmospheric motstéure, anything 
hike stagnant water at the root, or a stoppage of the drainage, will 
prove fatal to them, and if once during the growing season their leares 

ac, they seldom recover. They sheald be shaded from strongsuntlicht, 
as they are very easily scorched. We have grown the majority of 
our plants in the Cucumber house, which was shaded on the south side, 
but not on the north, and the temperature and general treatment to 
which the Cucumbers were subjected suit the Gesneras admirably, 
as without a good command of hent and moisture aecither will be 

satisfactory, ; 

Under favourable conditions Gesneras are not Hable to insect 
pests, but should mealy bug get established on therm it must be 
carelully removed, as rough usage would be fatal to their leaf beauty, 
They well repay all the attention that may be given them, and 
#f not required fer indoor decoration they prove a source of great 
attraction in the stove during the dullest and most flowerlesg 
months of the year, When their beanty begins to fade, moisture 
should be gradually withbeld; but as long as the foliage remains 
intact they should be exposed to the light, as on its functions being 
properly performed to the last dependa the size and vigour of the 
tubers for next year’s work. After the foliage is decayed they may 
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be stored under the stage of the stove, where, if the pots are laid 

on their side, the soil will keep in a condition to retain the vitality 

of the roots in the best condition for starting again in spring. 
GROOM. 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


Double Violets.—lIt will noé be diffienlt to have plants of 
these early in bloom this season, as the cool condition of the summer 
has been specially suited to the production of robust-blooming 
crowns. Plants needed for winter-lowering should be lifted from 
the open ground at onee and he potted, the best for this purpose 
being close, compact clumps that will furnish plenty of bloom from 
asmail space, Side shoots putin last autumn that have had the 
benefit of rich soil should now present good potting clumps. The 
new white, or as it isin the open air, rosy-white, Belle de Chate- 
nay, las arobust habit, and will make a favourite kind either for 
open bedg or for frames. Though not so pure as the old double 
white kind, if blooms more freely, and is not so loose in ita growth, 
De Parme, ancther new kind, comes so near to the old Marie Louise 
that ibis either that kind or a near relation toit, Still, itis a fine 
kind, and a great advance upon the Neapolitan ; the flowers are larger 
and rather deeper-ccloured, aud more freely produced. The oki 
double blue has, perhaps, the fullest and neatest flowers of all the 
kinds, but the stems are short, It is, however, very beautiful 
when grown in frames or iz beds in the open ground, where the 
thick growth keeps the flowers well up from the soil Blandyana 
is of a better habit and a somewhat freer bloomer; the flowers are 
rather larger, buf not quite so dark or so neatly formed. The Nea- 
politan will doubtless ever be a favourite, in spite of other and 
newer kinds, but it ita nof quite so hardy, and needs a frame to pro- 
tecf 16 in severe weather, .4 number of plants of each of these 
kinds in pots will supply Violets for gathering all through the winter. 
A gentle heat furnished by a mixture of leaves and manure will start 
some early, and the rest will bloom much earlier under glass without 
heat than naturally in the open ground. For button-holes or for the 
perfuming of a room Violeta are ever welcome,—aA, Dh. 


illum auratum.—a bulb of this Lily, which I got last year, 
and which had come, I believe, from Japan, flowered in this fashion: 
There were sixteen flowers, of large size, in two absolutely sym- 
metrical rows, oue close above the other, and forming a perfect 
crown. The lower row came out all at once, about a couple of days 
before the upper frow, which, after expanding, projected slightly 
beyoud the lower, After both tiers were fully out, the crown stood 
complete for about ten days. The lower row then fell. The colour 
was good, and altogether it was a wonderfully beantiful object, I 
never happened to see this Lily flower in this way hefore, and it 
may be a mere sport. The stem is perfectly round, but there is a 
tendency to coalescence in a few of the leaves. I shall look out 
with interest for the behaviour of this bulb next year.--C. WrvitLE 
THoss0n, Gonayde, Linlithgow, 


Pteris serrulata cristata.—Thts large-crested variety of 
one of the oldest and commonest of hothouse Ferns is admirable as 
a decorative plant when grown into bold specimens, the outline 
ofthe plants being broken and varied and the tagseled shoots ele- 

ant. There are great numbers of this Fern grown at Chiswick for 
South Kensington. It would be also good for room decoration. 

Buibophyilum Beccari.—As regards foliave this is the 
most remarkable Orchid that has been introduced for many years, 
the leaves being more like Avlu shields than the foliage to which we 
ara accustomed in an Orchid. They are frequently 18 in. long aud 
I it. wide, stiffand firm in substance. Mr. Bull has quite a quantity 
of this Orchid, and it will be interesting tosce what kind of Hower it 
produces, 

Chamzedorea claucifolia.—mThis is a poem of grace, if such 
a thmg can be said of any plant. I have noted of late years many 
graceful Palms, some of which are happily becoming more common 
in cur houses, and will one day tend to make them more graceful 
aud verdant; but I think, for bewitching elegance of form) this is 
second to no other. There are good specimens of it in the Aroid 
house ai Kew.—¥, 

Cocos Weddeliana.—This most cxquisitely graceful Palm 
is hikely to be an ornament of every hothouse some day, ag 1f has 
recently been raised in large quantities. Houses of it in Mr. Bull's 
nursery look like fresh meadows, owing to the grace and tho ver. 
dure of the elevant foliage. 

Sarracenia flava ornata.—This is a distinct and handsome 
Pitcher Plant, rersariable for its bold and strongly pronounced vena- 
tion. The upper part of the pitcher is of a dark purplish-red, which is 
continued over thelid. [tisa very handsome form, the contrast between 
: clear green and the bold red venation belug striking and Very 
effective, 
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Selaginella Kraussiana aurea.—This is a golden-tinted 
variety of the common Selaginella of our hothouse, having the same 
free-growing habit as the type, and differs from it only in the colour 
of ttaleayes, which, instead of being green, are yellowish. The plant 
will be valuable for similar purposes to those for which the very 
popular old plant is used. 

Culture of Bouvardias jp. 4]5),.—' 0. 8. W's” mode of 
prowing these is simply the old slow system that I and others who 
have long known and grown them tried, and found so far wanting as 
to give 1t upfor abetter. ‘'d. 8. W.” incidentally divulees what 
his eatimation of well-grown Bouvardias ig when he instanees the 
planta sold at Covent Garden Market, which are about half the size 
and strength that plants grown in the way I advise will attain in the 
time, and are not capable of producing more than half the blooms 
that they should do during the antumn and winter, which is the 
season I had in view when writing on this subject. By the method 
which I recommend for growing and blooming Bouvardias, double 
the quantity of flowers can be produced in the same time, and of 
better quality, than by the old or cool system.—T. Baines, 

Ficus Parcelli.—This is a very distinct variegated plant, aad 
one thatis useful for decorative purposes. I find that 1t requires 
confining to a small root space im order to get the variegation clear 
and well developed. When the white portion predominates, anc the 
gvcen is clear and well defined, it forms a very elfective subject 
either for a vase singly, or for mixing in groups.—J, Groom, 

Christmas Roses in Pots.—No one, I suppose, ever has 
too many Christmas Hoacs, any more than they do of the stil more 
heautiful Roses that are the delight of all in summer and autumn ; 
but those who have not grown the former in pots do not know how 
very manageable they are under cold pit or greenhonse treatment, 
Their thick, leathery leaves and strong, fleshy roots, of course, fur- 
nish evidence that they can bear hardships, but they do not lke a 
very warm house, but in a cool greenhouse strong plants continue 16 
produce flowers for along time, They may be potted up from the 
beds uow, but the best time to do this is early in the season, plung- 
ing the pots afterwards in the open air, and keeping them well 
supplied with water, Kather strong loam, with about a fourth part 
of manure well incorporated with it, suits them best, using pots 
rather large in proportion to the size of the roots, as tt is not neces- 
sary in all cages to repot every year. [havea number of plants of 
H. niger that have occupied the same pots three years, still increas- 
ing in size aud in number of flowera borne; but any plants that 
seem pot-bound should be repotted in spring, or, if they already 
occupy large pots, divide the roots into two or more plants, and 
pot separately. If a large stock is required, one old plant may be 
eut info a dozen, or perhapa more, ancl be planted out in a nursery 
bed for a couple of years. Each picce may be cut off with a bud or 
crown and a root or two that will soon establish itself. The spring 
is the best time for division.—i. H, 





Potting and Planting Bulbs.—In the remarks on this sub- 
ject by *S,. D,” (p. 389} it is stated that double Tulips such as 
Tournesol, Rex Rubroerum, Due Van Thol, and Marriage de ma Pilla 
‘fare more showy than single kinds,” a statement to which I am 
sure many will take exception, Tournesol is undoubtedly the prince 
of double Tulips; Rex Rabrorum is disiigured by the green petals 
mingling with the coloured ones; Duc Van Thol 1s quite tmworthy 
of cultivation in pots ; and Marriage de ma Fille is too tall in srowth 
and far too late in flowermg to be of much value for pot culture, 
The single varieties of the early Tulip are much to be preferred for 
pot culture to the double onea; they have larger and richer coloured 
fowers, they are generally dwarf in growth, and fine in form, In 
all competitions with early Tulips it will be invariably found that 
the single varietics are grown for the purpose, while in beds they have 
a far greater decorative effect, The following is a list of a few 
varieties which I can heartily recommend to these who may be think- 
ing of growing a few m pots: Scarlet and crimson selfs—Searlet Van 
Thol, Purple Crown, and Vermilion brilliant; white seli—White 
Pottebakker ; yellow selfs—Canary Bird and Yellow Prince ; violet 
and purple selis—Moliére, Proserpine, Queen of Violets, Van der 
Neer, aud Wouverman; striped—Comte de Vergeunes, Fabiola, 
Joost Van Vondel (rich rosy-crimson with broad flakes of white, 
sometimes self rosy-crimson), Roi Pepin, Queen Victoria (white, 
flamed with rose}, and Royal Standard (searlet and white) ; tipped 
flowers — Kaizer Kroon (one of the very finest of early Tulips, 
shaded scarlet, heavily tipped with gold), Duchesse de Parma 
(erimson and gold), and Couleur Cardinal (erimson, feathered with 
vermilion}. J have known early single Tulips kept for a long time 
in Hower by simply tying round the blooms when they have attamedl 
their full size a piece of silk thread as near as possible answering to 
the colour of each, and the pots kept ina cool, shaded house, In 
potting, three bulbs of one variety should be put into a 4$-in. pot, 
anid treated in the same manner as Hyacinths,—R. D. 
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PLATE CCVL—HEMANTHUS KALBREYERL 
Drawn by MIS88 DUFFIELD. 


TRE subject of our plate this week ta one of the ‘' Blood Lilies,” 
and rich though they are in kinds possessing brilliancy and heauty, 
this is one of the fmest of them. To Messrs, Veitch helongs the 
evedit of its introduction, but to Mr. Bull we are indebted for the 
specimen from which our plate waa prepared. It wasdiscovered by 
Mr, Kalbreyer when collecting for his firm in Guinea, and is localised 
as from the Isles de Los, where it was found growing im open spaces 
under trees. Tt comes between the new H. Mana (Bot, Mag., t. 
6364), and the old H. multifiorus grown In gardens for the last 250 
years, Itisa species with = rootstock rather than a bulb, from 
which proceed fleshy cylindrical fibres, The leaf-astem is developed 
after the fawers. It is about 6 in. long with copious claret blotches 
on the green ground, and bears two or three oblong leaves from 9 in, 
to 10 in. long, and about 3in. broad, bright green on both sides. The 
flower-ster 18 lateral, reaching, according to Mr. Kalbveyer, alength 
of from 2 ft, to 3 ft, The el cluster is from thirty to forty- 
flowered, and measures from 3 in. to 6 in, across, The bracts or 
leaves which enclose the flowers are small and turn down, not, a8 in 
some kinds, the chief attraction of the plant, as, for example, in the 
case of the Cape Tulip (H. coccinens}). The segments of the flower 
are narrow, aud spread 2in. across, The yellow anthers are sup- 
ported ou red filaments lin. long. Deseription fails to convey au 
adequate conception of the beauty of this Hemanthus, but the accom- 


. paying plate will give a good idea ofits worth, We can ouly haope that 


other fine species may be led by it into fashion, The genus Hemanthus. 
may be divided into two groups, the first being characterised by large,. 
thin, undulating leaves, sheathing together and Iorming a false stem, 
aa seen in the Banana and Crinum, from which the flower-stem is 
elther lateral, or comes itp in the centre. The bulb of this group, too, is 


distinct in formation ; 1t has always a large development of the stem 


Rertion, and the scales or coata are often go far absent aa to leave a 
mere root-stock. To this belongs H. multificrus, and the present 
species in the division with a spreading flower, and H. punicens and 
H, natalensis in the division with the floral segments erect. There 
are other species, but these suffice for instances. H. Manni and H. 
Katherine are new kinds in cultivation, and allies of the plant now 
under notice. In the other group the bulbs are compressed, the 
leaves are opposite, succulent, do not sheath, and are not undulating. 
Ji is divided in the same way as the last. Amongst kinds with 
spreading flowers are H. carneus, sometimes called roszeus, and 4. 
lancifolius. Amongst those with erect flowers are several species, of 
whieh H. Menu albo-macuiatus, H, Arnotti, and H, defermis 
aré Dew, or comparatively so: there is, moreover, that grand old 
Plant, H, coccineus. H, moschatus is remarkable for its scented 
flowers In an otherwise scentless genus, H, albo-maculatus Is known 
from all others by its spotted leaves, which are to it a special orna- 
ment. 

There are about thirty-five species of Hemanthus, of which, 

erhaps, twenty are in cultivation. One hybrid we know of, viz., 
H. albiflos+ H. carinatus, raised by Colonel Clarke. H. Rouperi we 
should like to see move of, ag it ia evidently a fine kind. It is allied 
to H. insignis and H. puniceus, from both of which it seems to 
differ, Itis cultivated by Messra, Henderson & Son, and appears to- 
be distinct, though it haa not been, i believe, described or examined 
by botanical authority. A very interesting plant, Buphane tox- 
caria, has been referred to the Blood Lilies, but wrongly so. It is. 
the Poison Bulb of South Africa, the viscid juice of which is used 
by the natives for poisoning their arrows, 

The culture of the Hiasmanthuses is by n0 means difficult: whether 
they aré in a suitable house or not, however, makes a coustder- 
able difference. he kind of structure most suitable for bulbs of 
this character is that of a lean-to or half-span, with the back-wall 
facing the south, and so managed within as not to be permanently 
moist, There may be two borders of spar or gravel, one im trons for 
the smaller plants, another at the back for larger specimens, and 
hetween the borders should run a pathway. A portion of each border: 
might be prepared with soil and stones In which to plant out, a. 
method calculated to produce the finest results, but with the draw— 
back that flowezing specimens could not be conveniently moved. Na 
doubt a span-reofed house, with a path ail round, would angwer 
well, especially for a general bulb collection, where some would 
need a certain amount of shade. We have in view houses of both. 
classes, and another very excellent system of culfure—that. 
once pursued at Hillfield, under the late Mr, Wilson Saunders, 
where Mr, Green was gardener. There in front of some of 
the houses wera low glass frames covering a prepared border, 
in which all sorts of choice subjects were planted, Sufficient, 
heat came from the structure against which the frames leaned, and 
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the ventilators could be made to open into these miniature glass 
ranges, In gummer when the natursl heat is sufficient, the lights were 
removed, and the plants had the full benefit of exposure to sun and 
air. Some species would do well in such frames, but for the more 
northern species, aa in the present mstance, we should prefer a 
house, having found then do well even in nearly a stove temperature. 
The soil to be preferred isa rich friable loam, without, if possible, 
any admixture. In our opimion natural goila when oi suitable char- 
acter are always better than mixtures, not only for these but many 
other subjects. Manure aaa rule is not desirable. It ts better to 
assiat with liguid manure at the right season, it being without the 
objection that belongs to manure and leaf-mould, viz., losing bulk and 
otherwise affecting the soil at a time when if ts too soon for repotting. 
These fleshy-rooted plants are better if allowed to remain in an esta- 
blished condition for a considerable period. Pot them in moderately 
srnall pots, and observe how well some kinds thrive, sometimes 
even bursting the pots, Haemanthus Kalbreveri, like its near 
allies, flowerd In summer; therefore, a3 this season approaches, 
carefully administer water, and, ag the heads show, gradually 
Increase the supply, Wuih full exposure to light, water may be 
given freely during growth, afterwards withholding it as the planta 
gotorest; then after proper ripening an only occasional watering 
will guffice during the winter. At thisseason a temperature of 40° to 
45° FP. will be found to answer, Observe that the plants are not 
ninatirally dred by too high a temperature of the prpes, or in tos 
clase proximity to them, L, 


GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Fiower Garden, 


PRESUMING that the flower beds have been filled, either with mate- 
rial for winter effect, or with spring-floweriug plants and bulbs, 
there will now be little elae to do in the flower garden proper, 
except the maintenance of neatuess, which is a matter more than 
ever desirable at this dullest of alk seasous of the year. In other 
portions of ornamental grounds, which are genevally designated 
Hower gardens, there may still be found abundant work, such as 
thinning out clumps of shrubs, or planting additional ones or 
single specimens, of either deciduous trees or evergreens, Any 
tree or shrub may at this acasonu be moved with safety. Of late 
years there has been such a demand for Coniferous plants, and 
particularly within the last two or three years, for the Japanese 
kinds, that deciduous trees have become neglected ; and,* granted 
that this class of plants is interesting and beautiful, atill, at the 
present rate of planting them, combined with a proportionate 
neglect of deciduous trees, ornamentel grounds a few years hence 
will present more the appearance of cemeteries than that of plea- 
sure grounds, ‘Fo prevent this in all new planting there should be 
a judicious admixture of the finer deciduous trees, such as Acacias, 
Alaples, Thorns, Turkey Oaks, Tulip trees, Liquidambara, Purple 
Beeches, Lombardy Poplara, Spanish and Horse Chestnuts, &c. In 
forming clumps of shrubs also, evergreens are often too prominent, 
whilst towering deciduous shrubs, sueh as Lilacs, Deutzias, Snow- 
berries, Spircas, and Wetgelas, which are, im every way, suited 
for association with the dwarfer-growing evergreens, are neclected. 
Half-hardy plants that are to winter in the open air’ should now 
receive partial protection by surrounding the base of the planis 
with ashes, Cocoa-fibre, or bracken, and some of the choicer Ferns 
and rock planta will require the same attention. Dahhas, Gladioli, 
Tigridiag, and Marvel of Peru should all now be dug up and dried 
previoua to fmally storing them away. The ground ia so full of 
méisture that if will searcely be safe to leave Cannas out for the 
winter. At this place last season all were killed, though well pro- 
tected with bracken, so that my impression is that a sodden state 
af the ground is more fatal to them than severe frost. IT lifted the 
roots will winter safely in any place from which frost can be ex- 
clnded. This is the most critical time for the well-being of 
bedding plants ; dampis their great foe, and therefore water but 
sparingly, and keep the hardier kinds well exposed to induce sturdi- 
nese. Tender kinds, auch as Coleuses and Alternantheras will not 
winter successfully in a lower fee ute than 65°, and they must 
be kept well up to the light.—W. W, 


Auriculas,—Remove from beds of Alpine Auriculas ont-of-doorg 
all decaying leaves, and destroy weeds before they grow toa large 
size, The aurface of the beds should be loosened either with a 
small hoe or a pointed stick, Slugs are very fond of the leaves, 
and perhaps the best way in which to destroy them is to pick thera 
off at night. If previous instructions have been observed as to 
planting and making the beda these will be a little higher than the 
surrounding surface ; a damp, close soil, as low as the neighbouring 


suriace, does not at all suit these Alpine sorts. For out-of-doors 
culture seedlings are better adapted than choice named sorts. A 
packet of seeds costing about half-a-crown would produce as many 
plants as would planta large bed. It is not the time to give precise 
Instructions as to sawing the seeds, as March is a good month for 
that operation; they are, however, easily raised, and the plants 
ean be grown on to a flowering size with but little expense or 
trouble. I bave seen plants of Alpine and show Auriculas thnving 
remarkably well on a sheltered bank in the garden at Stakehill, near 
Manchester, a miserably smoky locality. They were planted amongst 
lumps of stone or clinkers, and in such a position that if was not 
possible that water could lodge about the collars of the plants. 
However much these fine plants may be valued for frame culture, it 
1g even more desirable that they should he introduced into the Mower 
garden wherever practicable as hardy occupants of that department. 


Carnations and Picotees.—The ground is at present in 
very favourable condition for planting out in beds, and if a sufficient 
nuniber of plants can be obtained, planting ought now to be pro- 
ceeded with, Near London we do not think of planting choice 
varictits of Carnationa and Picotees out-of-doors to stand over the 
winter, and yet so far north as Neweastle-npon-Tyne this is done 
successiully ; growers there will now be making arrangements to 
plant. The flowers exhibited annually at Newcastle from plants 
grown in the open air are wonderful examples of skilful manage- 
ment. If the plants are put out in the spriug such good flowers are 
notobtained, Whea the plants are put out a small stick is placed 
to each, in order to prevent the wind from snapping them over, and 
the surface of the beds has to be covered with some dry, rotten, 
stable mauure. This malching prevents the plants from being 
thrown out of the ground by frost, and also further helps to steady 
them. Damp is one of the worst enemies with which the Carnation 
haa to contend ; even intense frost ig not injurious. 


Hollyhocka.—lf the choice varieties hare not yet. been taken 
tp, this ought to be done at once, and no time should be lost in pot- 
ting them. The roots should be cut back considerably, and all old 
leaves removed, in order to allow the young growths at the base of the 
stems to develop themselves. Do not over-pot, nor squeeze the roots 
Into & pot not quite large enough to contain them, although that is 
better than over-potting. tee that the young plants are kept free 
from red spider and other pests, If the plants have been put ont 
in & cold fvame, the leaves will continue to decay in damp 
fozgy weather; let them be removed at once to prevent further 
Injury, Some take oif the cuttings from the base of the stem now, 
bat I would only recommend this to be done if there be so many 
that they wouhi injure each other during the winter. January, 
February, and Mareh are the best months in which to p.opagate for 
jate flowering plants. See that the frames are freely aired, removing 
the lights as offen aa possible with safety. 


Pansies and Pinks in Beds.—The fine autumn weather 
which we have had has been exceedingly favouralle to the growth of 
young plants of both of these put ont m beds; see, therefore, that 
they are kept in good condition, Any plants that seem as if they 
would not form free-flowering healthy specimens should be removed, 
and others taken from the cceerve stock to fill np their places. It is 
necessary that this should be doe in the case of scarce sorts that are 
weakly. They should be taken out and be repotted in small pots or 
they may be lost altogether. Pinks may be treated in the same 
way. A pair of plants should be wintered in a 3-in. pot, and treated 
Inthe same manneras Carnations and Picotees, If there are any 
vacancies in the beds of Pinks they must also be filled up from the 
reserve stock in pots kept for thts purpose, 


Forcing Pinks.—These are now, or ought to be, well-esta- 
bhshed in their pots. Go carefully over the plants and remove all 
dead and decaying leaves. Stir the surface of the soil, and press 
down the plants gently by placing the fingers near the stems. 
Give plenty of air at night ag well as by day, unless there is 
danger of frost, 


Polyanthuses.—These we winter in a frame with Alpine 
Auriculas, as they require very similar treatment in regard to venti- 
lation and watering, We would not like to see show Auricalas get 
a drop of rain, but a gentle shower would not hurt the others, which 
require rather more water at the raots than Auriculas. It coes not 
do to let them get quite dry, but that would not in the least injure 
Auriculas, Eveu now red spider holds its own on some plants that 
were sent here late mithe autumn, and this after recent drenchings 
with soapy water._J. Devetas. 


Stove. 


Winter Blooming Stove Plants,—It is a pood plan at 
thia time to look over the stock of these which are to afford the 
principal aupply of flowers for the uext three mouths, with a view 
to keep up a snecession so as not to have more in bloom at any time 
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during the period than requisite, with a corresponding deficiency at 
others. Such portien of the stove plants usually propacated each 
year for winter flowering as 1t 1s deemed necessary to treat so as to 
cone later into bloom than thoge that receive heat enough to brin 
them on at once, need to be cautiously managed betwixt this an 
the end of the year, when the temperature, especially in the nights, 
falls low; whilst what may be termed a slightly retarding process is 
being carried oat with them, otherwise they are apt to gat chilled, 
the effect of which would be to very much interfere with their 
blooming capabilities at the time they are required, This applies to 
the winter flowering Begonias, Plumbago rosea, Euphorbia jac- 
quiniefiora, Poinsettias, Kranthemums, Meyenias, Thyrsacanthuses, 
Pentas carnea, Gesneras, and others of similar character. Such 
portions of any of these as are now in flower shonld, so far as pos- 
sible, be kept where there 1s no more heat than requisite to preserve 
them in @ healthy condition, as ever so little more warmth than 
neediul tends to shorten the duration of the bloom. Those that are 
coming o1 onght to be treated similarly, so far as the time when they 
are wanted in flower will admit of, In all cases I should advise no 
more water belug used at the roots than absolutely requisite with 
any plants now in a somewhat lower temperature than they enjoy, 
This is particularly necessary for those that are not very free rooters; 
the atmosphere also, wherever stove or intermediate house plants 
are Igeated, should be kept correspondingly drier, as when there is 
more humidity in the air of the house than needful to support the 
rauch reduced evaporation from the leaves, it directly tends to cause 
the fowers to be softer and less enduring. 


Allamandas,—there plants of these exist grown on the roof, 
either planted oud or in pots, the time of puthing them to reat will 
be dependant npon the purpose they are required for; if not needed 
in bloom wutil late in the spring they may still be kept on blooming, 
and at no season will their Howers be more useful than for some time 
yet, as when not exposed to an unusually cool dry atmosphere, I 
have found them last longer ina cut state through the winter than 
aguring the apring and summer: and where the house in which they 
ave grown affords heat enough to kcep them flowering up to the end 
of the year, and even beyond this, all that ia necessary Is to sive as 
much water to the roots as required; but where they are wanted to 
bloom early, and consequently to be cut back about the becinniug 
of the year, it will be better to now snbject them to a drying process 
at the roots that will step all further growth. 


Zachynanthuses.—Where these are crown hung up in bas- 


kets and pots in the way they are secn fo the best advantage, the soil. 


should be kept as dry as can be done without canaing their leaves to 
shrivel, which will pernut of the shoots being now shortened back 
so far as deemed needful previous to their again commencing growth. 
The advantage gained by so treating these plants and others of like 
¢eharacter that are hung up from the roof is that by the reduetion 
their heada they intercept less Hight from the main occupants of the 
ION Se. 


Hoyas.—The droopig kinds, such as H. bella and H, Paxton, 
#0 useful for suspending like fhe sMschynauthua, if their shoots are 
not well shortened back each year, get into a long, straggling condi. 
tion, aud cutting them in now, as advised with the last-named 
plants, will answer equally well te deferring it until spring, providing 
corresponding care is taken to give them no more water than requi- 
site; and when their heads are thus reduced there isa better chance 
of cleaning them from seale, bugs, or any sioular insects with which 
they may be affected. 


Dichorisandras.—The handsome and distinet D. musaica and 
other useful kinds, such as D. vittata, will now, where grown 
moderately warm, have done flowermg, and should be stood where 
they will for a time be at rest, hué not kept so cool as to injure their 
roota, To cheek any cispositien to grow for some time it will be 
advisable to give no more water than just enough to keep the 
soil slichtly moist. These, like other stove plants whose natural 
season of Howering isin the autumn, are the moat serviceable when 
treated so as to induce their blooming late when flowers are scarce, 
and J have found that unlesa they receive a tolerably lengthened 
rest through the winter there is a diaposition to bloom too early, 


Gardeniag.—Plants of these required for flowering now, for 
some time forward should have the best position that the warmest 
ead of the stove can afford. They are, more than many things, table 
to drop their bloom-buds in the winter season, offen when so far 
aivanced aa to be almost on the verge of expanding ; extremes from 
any cause, either of being too dry or too wet at the roots, too much 
micisture in the atmosphere, toa mach heat suddenly ata or the 
opposite of beiug too cold, especially after the flowers have attained 
considerable size, will cause their falling of, although the mischief 
will not always be apparent for some weeks after, whatever may 
bring it about has occurred, The most cffectual meana I have ever 
found for avoiding the flowers dropping is to keep the plants in as 


light a position as ec The little G. citriedora, blooming as it 
does in such a small state, if grown in quantity will always be found 
useful, especially where many flowers are wanted for bouqueta. 


Amaeryllises that bloomed late, and made correspondingly late 
growth, will, like the earlier portion, now need keeping at rest, This 
refers both to the deciduous and evergreen kinds; the former are 
safe anywhere with the heat of an ordinary greenhouse, and will 
bear the soil keeping quite dry. The evergreen sorts need to he 
somewhat differently managed, and although plants that are very 
easy to grow, they are offen by those who have not had much expe- 
rience with them not so well done as those that are deciduowa, for, 
unless in the case of such as are naturally the freest flowerers, if they 
are not kept sufficiently dry during the winter they appear never to 
pet fairly to reat; but, on the other hand, they must oot be let to 

ecome so dry as to canse their leaves to shrivel, as where this 
happens some premature loss of foliage is sure to occur, which at 
once reduces the strencth of the bulbs; and it frequently happens 
that this pinching process is carried out with planta that have not at- 
tained enough strength to bloom ; in this case they are only weakened 
for no purpose. With young stock of the evergreen species I should 
not advise the roots being further dried than will result from keeping 
the soilin a slightly moist condition. 


Tuberoses.—There are few things that afford auch a long 
sitccession of Howers as Tuberoses, for where enough are grown they 
may be had in bloom for much the greater portion of the year. 
Their delictons fragrance and lasting abilities when cut render them, 
where white flowers are needed, quite equal to Stephanotis, and if 
the management is fairly understood, along continuance of bloom 
may be kept up much easier than with Stephanotis. I should advise 
those who want to have them in good time, to at once provide a 
sufficient quantity of roots, potting a portion up without delay, and 
keeping the remainder dry for the present, potting them at intervals. 
The American-grown roots are held in much the most favour at the 
present day. Those who have had Hithe experience with these 
plants often fail in geftimg the bulbs to start, generally through 
their decaying instead of forming rocts, and to which they are very 
lable unless great caution Is used in the matter of water; for if the 
soil is kept in anything approaching the moist condition that most 
other plants would need the uonschief is almost certaim to oceur. I 
have succeeded best by potting them In soil in a comparatively dry 
state, and then standing the pots on the earthen floor of a pit, or 
some moisture-holding matenal slightly damp, from which the pots 
will usually absorb enough until the roots are weil in motion, when 
they will bear the soil to be kept fairly moztst, 

Deciduous Stove Plants.—Ali the remaining atock of these 
that are usually dried off through the winter, ineluding Gloriosas, 
anmimer-lowering Gesneras, Gloxiniss, Achimenes, Caladiums, &c, 
will now requtre to be put to rest, but avoid the common error of 
keeping them too eold, or placing them, as is often done, under 
stages near pipes that are sometimes too hot and at other times the 
opposite, In such places the goil frequently ceta wet with the 
water that runs from plants on the atages above, and, if severe 
weather comes, necessitating the use of cousiderable fire-hoat, the 
roots get too much dmed up. Whilet at rest, the temperature of an 
intermediate house will suit them best, but where room in this way 
cannot be afforded, so as to allow their remaining in the pota im 
which they have been growa, let them be taken out and put in dry 
sind in boxes or paper bags.—T. Barnrs. -” 


Hardy Fruit, 


The weather has been a souree of annoyance for some montha past, 
but at length a desirable change has come, for there could not pos- 
sibly be a more favourable seagon than the present one is proving far 
carden operations of every kind, and more especially for fruit tree 
planting, which is always best done as early in the autumn as cir- 
cumstances permit, The necessity for early planting and renovation 
of fruit tree bordera has been se offen insisted on in these pages, that 
nothing further need be added except that such work should, if 
possible, be brouwsht to a cloae by the end of this month. Any that 
then remain to be done had better be deferred till vegetation again 
becomes active. Though these notes are only intended as hints and 
reminders of work to be done, as obviously—even if desirable—- 
cultural details would take up too much space, yet a few words to 
beginners and the inexperienced in planting may perhaps be of ser- 
vice. From the foregoing it will be acen that we attach some import- 
ance to the season, or what may be termed the right time for 
planting ; butafter all, comparatively speaking, this is buta secondary 
consideration, as auecessful planting may be done any time from 
October to April; but weattiach the greatest importauce to the mode 
of planting; by which is meant not only the literal planting of the 
trees, but the proper preparation of the ground for them, and in 
doug thie the first essential is good drainage. Every kind of eculti- 
vated hardy fruit, from a Peach to a Gooseberry, rosents anything 
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like a stagnant state of the soil; moreover, good drainage increases 
by several degrees its temperature, and, as a matter of course, this 
must aid the more perfect development of the fruit, particularly in 
such a season as the one we have just passed through. The kind of 
soil that auite fruit trees “generally is a calcareous loam of moderate 
texture—that is, neither heavy nor lght—bnut of necessity this 
matter muat be aubject to local considerations, as often 
the soil best suited for certain treea is not obtainable; but, 
though there is a best kind, they are by no means fasticlicus, 
and all soils worthy of the name can bya little outlay of tine anid 
money be made to grow fruit well. Light ground should be trenched 
very deeply, andsif procurable, heavy loam or clay should be inter- 
mixed with it, but if this he not obtainable, well firming will in some 
mensure atone for its absence. The opposite conditions, that is, very 
heavy ov clayey soils, should alsc be trenched, and any sort of 
material that would render it more porous, such as mortar rubble, 
charcoal, and cinder ashes should be added, and if must he allowed 
to subside naturally, without artificial compression. Wniess the sail 
be very poor indeed, no manureoft any kind should be mixed directly 
with it, for the simple reason that the disposition of all fruit trees, 
when planted In rich sails, inclines towarda the production of wood 
rather than fruit. Jt must not be inferred from this that manure is 
not essential fo the production of good frutt, for it most certainly is, 
but never till the freca have fairly began fruiting, and then annual 
surface dressings have the most marked effect, for, thus applied, it is 
not only valuable from a tertilising point of view, but 1 tends to 
keep the roots near the surface, a position in which they are most 
benefited bythe action of sun and air. Yet howoften do wedisregard 
this question of suriace-rooting, and, as it were, drive the roota 
downwards by digging and cropping the ground which they occupy 
with vegetables, &e. The whole question resolves itself into one of 
space ; ali who have plenty of ground for kitchen gavden crops should 
never think of encroaching on the fruit tree borders, and those whe 
by the force of circumstances must thug crep, should at least allow 
each tree a fair modicum of space. Keep the reots near the surface; 
deep planting is an error which some make through the erroneous 
impression that unless so buried they will ba injured by frost. 
Above all, let them be well spread out, and the soil worked well 
amougst them with the hand, and afterwards let the trees be securely 
staked, for till thatis done all fresh roots that may be made will, 
by the first gale, be destroyed through the swaying to and fra of the 
tree,—W. W. 


Extracts from my Diary.—November 17 to 22. 


FLowErs.—Sponging Crotons, Draczenas, and Poinsettias. Staking 
Adiantum Farleyense. Getting up Dahlias, and plreing them in 
boxes for the winter. Gathering seeds of Brier to produce stocks 
for Roses. Boxing Echeverias. Potting Centaurea ragusina, Stag’s- 
horn Pelargoniuin, and Lily of the Valley for forcing, Getting a few 
more Primuias and Cinerarias into heat for blooming, Taking up 
from outside border East Lothian Stocks, potting, and placing them 
in cold houses, Placing a few more Spirwas in heat. Sowing 
Cyclamen persicum in boxes and pans. Staking Mignonette. Tying 
Azaleas and Eupatoriuma. 


Froit.—Locking over Trebbiano Vines and cutting out laterals 
and decaying leaves. Tying Vine shoots in early house. Keeping 
early Peach house close preparatory to starting. Looking over 
Apples and Peara in fruit room. Cutting Melons, wrapping them in 
cotton wool, and placing them on pipes In Melon house te ripen, 
Looking over Pines, and watering all requiring it. UTigeing holes for 

lanting fruit trees. Takmg the surface soil off early Peach house 

order about 2 in, in depth, 


VEGETASLES, —Patting Seakale into pots, and placing itin a frame 
for forcing Tying and thinning Tomatoes and winter Cucumbers. 
Pottmg Oshorn’s French Bean, Cutting all Self-protecting Broccoli 
ready foruse, Spawning Mushroom bed outside, and turning manure 
for other beds, mixing if witha little earth. Digging sround for 
spring cropping, Looking over Tomatoes in Vinery, and picking out 
thosa decaying, Covering up Seakale bed outside with manure and 
leaves for forcing. —R. G., Burghley, 








Hardy Florists’ Flowers. —Under this title Mr, James 
Douglas hag a work in hand which will be published shortly, It will 
contain an introduction by the Rev, F, D. Horner; chapters on the 
propageren: cultivation, and raising of new varieties of Auriculas, 

arnations and Picotees, Tulips, Polyanthuses, Chrysanthemums, 
Dahltas, Gladich, Jtollyhocks, Ranunculuses, Pinks, Pansies, 
Phioxes, Antirriinuma, and Aquilegias, with select lists of each 
class, ITtia alao to contain a monthly calendar of operations: aad 
numerous illustrations, amongst which is to be a portrait of Myr, 
Charles Turner, from a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 


THE PHYLLOAERA IN FRANCE. 


QxE must have been at Bordeaux and heard that word ‘‘ Phylloxera” 
uttered by a Bordelais to realise all the irritation associated with it. 
When @ Bordelais speaks of the Phylloxera an idea can be formed of 
the way in which of old Montagues and Capulets spoke of each 
other, with snch hatred, such terror, such thirst for vengeance does 
he pronounce the word. Looking at the suffering Vines and compar- 
ing the splendour that was, with the present misery and fears for 
the future, quite explains the rage of the Bordelais at the exasperat- 
Ing insect, As yet the renowned country of Médoc and Sauterne, 
where wines are produced which appear only on the most. sumptuous 
tables, haa not been attacked in a very sensible degree ; but on the 
right bank of the Gironde, from Florac to Loussiac, from Loussiac 
ta St. Croix du Mont, across the vast territory bordering the bend 
of the Gironde, desolation is at its height; and in the districts fur- 
ther distant, in Charente, Languedoc, and the south, the evil is 
almost irreparable. Four hundred thousand hectares of Vines have 
almost disappeared, and 200,000 more are threatened with a like fate. 
A third part of the Vineyards of France have been attacked, and the 
remaining two-thirds can only reckon on an uncertain future, An 
annual revenue of 150,000,000£, is lost to the nation, and a capital of 
three or four milliads has becywme unproductive, 

Since J have been here £ have heard many people of experience 
apesking of the Phylloxcra and of the means available for combat- 
ing it; i have myself carefully, aud with the aid of competent 
guides, examined both the Vines and theirenemy, and the conclusion 
to be drawn ts that the problem of its extirpation still awaits a practi- 
eal solution—one capable of producing results such as sulphur pro- 
duced on the scourge of 1854—the oidium. As regards the Phyl- 
loxera, only palliatives, prevenhve measures, have been tried, leay- 
ing it in doubt whether to attribute the disappearance or absence of 
the insect to them or to chance, the Vine perhaps being again sud- 
denly ravaged and the futility of the treatment demonstrated. As 
soon asthe Government found itself under the necessity of exempt- 
ing the ravaged and unproductire Vines from taxation if gare the 
matter its attention. <A prize of 300,000f was offered to the inven- 
tor of a means of arresting or preventing the ravages of Phylloxera, 
and 500,000f. wae voted in aid of the suficring Vine-growers. The 
prize of 300,000f has given rise to projects enough; and as to the 
vote, it has served to convert a certain number of men into inspec- 
tors and reporters, who have still further increased the already 
rather rich collection of designations composing the French official 
world. The Yine-growers have still to choose betacen three courses 
—either to submerge the Vines, to subject them to injections of sul- 
phuret of carbon, or to plant Vines of American origin. Submer- 
sion is only possibie on the low-lying banks of rivera or canals. It 
has given very good results where the water serving for the sub- 
mersion is slimy enough, Lke that of the Gironde, for instance, to 
compensate by a cleposit of mud for the tmpoverishment of the soil 
the submersion In general produces. This is apparently the only 
result of the submersion, and it does not extirpate the insect, which 
in its winged state can escape. The mud deposited by certain waters 
richly charged with fertilising matters produces such a strengthen- 
ing effect as to paralyze the enfeebling influence of the Phylloxera; 
but it must not be forgotten that the ouly Vines that can be enb- 
merged are those below the level of riverz or canals—that ts to say 
the least important part of the Vines attacked or destroyed, The 
prolonged rains of this year led some Vine-crowers to hope that, 
with the soil soaked, the terrible enemy would be overcome + bnt 
when the rains ceased and the sun had dried and warmed the Vines 
again there waa the Phylloxera as before, and neither rain nor damp 
had harmed him, Submersion cannot deliver the Gironde from the 
ravaging Insect ; butitis well to submerge wherever it is possible 
with theshmy water of the Gironde, which if if does uot destroy 
the Phylloxera, acts as a restorative to the raraced Vines. 

All who have had the opportunity of judging of its effect seem to 
be of opinion that sulphuret of carbon is an almost certain pre- 
servative for Vines which have not yet been attacked, or only 
slightly so, Sulphuret of carbon is a liqnid which is applied by 
injection, Iwo men are required for the operation, one to drive 
the injection into the soil and another immediately to close the 
aperture soas fo preventany external evaporation. The operatron 
requires to be performed be skilled workmen, and must be exeented 
with great care, so that neither too much or too little of the aub- 
stance be injected, and thatit be at the proper distance from the 
surface and from the roots. Great precision is thus reqrisite and 
the opening must be immediately closed. The cost of materials 
azie] juboue is calculated ab 1OQf. to 160f, per hectare, and the operation 
being always necessary twice a year, this involves an ontlay of 
s00f, or 320f. per hectare, In most of the Vineyards in Langne- 
doc and the departments producing ordinary wines, such a remedy 
ig inapplicable ; for 30 hectolitres of wine per hectare bemg an ave- 
rage yield, when the price is from 15f. to 30f. a heetolitre, or 4508 
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to S00f. a kilométre, 300f. per hectolitra cannot ba afforded for 5 
remedy of uncertain efficacy ; for this would awallow up the entire 
margin left by labour, transport, casks, &c. Sulphuret of carbon can 
only be appled to high priced wines. A third remedy is the substi- 
tution of American for French stocks, American stocks, first inte- 
duced by 4 wine-grower near Bordeaux, are allered to be the origin 
of the malady, the American Vine not being injured by it, and in 
this Vineyard I have seen one of the American stocks with 140 
bunches of black Grapes upon it, Whether or not American Vines 
introdueed the disease, people are afraid of planting them where 
the Phylloxera has not appeared, lest they shonld introduce it; but 
they have heen tried in ordinary Vineyards already visited by the 
Phylloxera, where there was no fear of the quality of the wine heimg 
impaired. In Langnedoe wherever the American Vines have begun 
to yield the Vintage has shown an improvement, but nobody ia able 
to say whether in the case of the best wines the quality would be 
ynatfected, Some arene that the stock is immaterial provided the 
raits and soil are good, and that equally good Médoe would be pro- 
iluced by American as by French stocks, But no grower has ven- 
tured on the ex- 
periment for fear 
the reputation of 
his wines should 
he forfeited. The 
Phylioxera hav- 
ing, however, 
been detected in 
one of the beat 


Médoc Yine- 
yards, a will 
soon be beces- 


sary fo combat 
the invader, The 
planting of Ame- 
rica stocks re- 
quires four or five 
fallow years, and 
few groweTa can 
aitord this inter- 
Tevruiri, 

Thus the pro- 
blem remains in- 
solved: submer- 


sion being wn- 
eertain and of 
limited rachica- 


abthty, sulphuret 
of carbon beme 
too costly, and 
replanting being 
stow and hazard- 
ous. Meanwhile 
nothing ia more 
ti¢lanchely than 
the aspect of the 
infested districta. 
From the top of 
the hills all along 


Floirac, Loussrac, 
and 8 Croix, 
you see large 


barren fields, life- 
less houses, props 
without Vinez 
clinging to them, unrepaired and unfrequented roads, peasanta engaged 
in a hopeless labour, Trem time to time my obliging companion and 
cuide pulls up; we ahght and pick up an infected root. With a 
microscope we see the yellow active parasite which covers the root 
with a thick layer, and pronounces sentence of death on the whole 
Plant, Sometimes my companion shows me a plant having no longer 
either parasite oc sap, and exclaims, ‘‘The rogues have decamped 
after killing the hen that laid the golden eggs.” This afflicting spec- 
tacle makea you undcratand the adjective vastatrix, and I eagerly 
accept an offer to take me to some of the best Médoc Vineyards 
where the vintage is actively going on.—Times Special Correspon- 
cent. 





Leatf-goil,—There should be no lack of leaf-soil next year, aa the 
present falling erop of leaves on all kinds of trees is one of the 
heaviest we have had for years. In large places enormous heaps will 
be put together, and in smail gardens, mstead of following the evil 
example of the London gardeners, and burning them, they should 
be built into tidy square heaps, and when sufficiently decomposed, 
be spread over the surface of beds and borders and dug in, Although 





The Sidney Ork, Penshurst, 


not rich in manturial prop rae yet leaves are a most valuable 
dressing for the soil, and soon decompose, keeping the soi] open and 
fertile, Leaves whilst yet fresh inake good covering, especially for 
the blanching of Seakale and Rhubarb, and assist with part manure 
in making up a steady hotbed for Potatoes, seeds, &c. ‘Tha AVICIbY 
with which worms draw the fallen leavea inte the soil shows that they 
serve other useful purposes besides those enumerated.—a, D. 

Plants of Importauce in Dairy Farming,—Drawings 

and dried specimens of the followimg plants were exhibited by the 
Berlin Agricultural Museum at a recent exhibition in Berlin of dairy 
produce :—J, Plants that Promote the Seeretion or Flow of Mitk.— 
The milky juice of the fruit of Aspidospermsa fiuebracho, used m the 
Argentine Republic. Carica Papaya, the Papaw: the milky juice 
of the unripe fruits and petioles acts lke Cirsium arvense, Cynara 
Cardunculus, Ficus Carica, Oxalis Acetosella, Piper nigrum, Quercus 
infectoria, Rumex Patientia, Galium yerum, the true (German) 
Milkweort, does not encourage the fow of milk, &. Plants thet 
Finder the Seeretion or Plow of MWilk.—Cochlearta Armoracia, Pin- 
onicnula vulgaris, also Sanicnula enropea is bcheved to act in the same 
manner. 3. for 
Colouring Duiter 
end Cheese. — 
Bixa Orellana, 
Calendnla  offici- 
nalis, Carthamugs 
tinetorius, Croens 
sativus, Gureuma 
longa, Crozophora 
‘tinctoerta, Daucus 
Carota, Morus 
tinetoria. 4. For 
er fuming Cheese, 
—Melilotus cc- 
rulea,  Penicii - 
lium glaucum, 4. 
Plants which give 
a peculiar colour 
to the milk of 
cows feeding up- 
on them i— a4, 
Colow reddish, 
—(Galium ¥erum, 
Rulta tinetormm, 
specied of Carex, 
Beirpus, and 
Equisetum, of 
Ranunculus and 
Euphorbia, and 
young shoota of 
deciduous trees 
and Conifers are 
said to give milk 
a reddish colour. 
& Colour  yel- 
lowish. — Daucus 
Carota and 
Rheum  palma- 
tum. ¢. Colour 
blaish.--Anchnsa 
officinahs and A. 
tinctoria,  Buto- 
mus umbellatua, 
Melampyraum ar- 
yenge, Mereurt- 
alis perennis, Polygonum aviculare, P, Fagopyrum, and Rhinanthus 
major. 6. The following plants give a peculiar sharp taste to the milk 
of cows feeding upon them :—Allium ursinum, Artemisia Absin- 
thium, Brassica Napus, Graticla officinalis, Euphorbia Cypariasius, 
Hellehorus niger, Matricaria Chamomilla, and Zea Mays.— Wiener 
Londwirthsehafiicna Zeitung. 

The Double Flowering Golden Feather is known in 
the trade as Galden Gem, and is a yellow form of the common green 
kind. The foliage is somewhat laciniated, but not so handsomely as 
Osborn’s kind, which is the prettiest of all the Golden Pyrethrums, 
The Golden Gem was originally offered asa bedding plant, but one 
season's crowth ahowed that.it was useless for that purpose, aa the 
habit is looge, and each plantrons off to flower quite early. 4 ia 
easily raised from seed, and therefore can be made to produce a large 
quantity of white flowers. If grown asa flowering plant, no doubt 
the green-Ieaved kind is the best, because the contrast with the 
foliage is much more pleasing. For edgings, margins, and carpet 
bedding the (Grolden Feather atill aifords the best yellow, but the fact 
that it 1s 30 easily raised from seed causes it to be ao widely used 
that it soon becomes a nuisance.—A, D, 
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A noon on this subject 
really well done weanld be a 
very attractive one, ard 
also very nseinl, The pre- 
sent work ig attractive im 
all that concerns good cn- 
graying and eood printing, 
but the famous garclens cf 
the world are after all bat 
poorly represented, though 
there are a great many 
pretty cuts scattered 
through the book—many 
of them more imterest- 
ing fron the point of view 
of ari and wood engraving 
than gardening. The book, 
in fact, is a sort of transla- 
tion oor abridgment ot 
Mancin’s work ou gardens, 
aud ilustrated by many of 
its cuts, It has often oc- 
surred to me that a hook cf 
this kind really well done 
. would be a most valuable 
one, and, so far ag I have seen, nothing of the kind has as yet 
heen attempted, It is usually done bey persons who, in illustrating a 
beautiful plave, are almost certain to omit the features that 
have any beauty or interest, giving us instead some fountain, hard 
iuilding, or fantastic vignette which may happen to catch the 
designer’s eye. The writing of this book is of the poorest kind, 
giving antiquated and sinall unauthenticated, twaddle about old 
flowers and old gardens without the slichtest point of utility. Here, 
for example, is a bit about Persia. ‘‘ Has Persia had its Le Natre? ” 
“* To this question we cannot profess to give either an affirmative or 
a negative answer; bué tts royal gardens, if the traveller Chardin 
may be credited, bear a close resemblance to a sketeh or daub of the 
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View in the Park at Stowe. 
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(srand Trianon.” To which question I can only say that [I hope not. 
Persia is a sad and blighted land in many parts, I believe, but L 
trust if is nowliere so sad asthe ruins of the dreary rubbish which we 
owe to wliatis called the *‘geniua of Le Notre.” In this world, so 
far as J have scen it, T have never seen anything so dismal as the 
garden of the Grand Trianon; and the danb tn imitation of it must 
mileed be deplorable. From this book one turns to think of what good 
might be done by well-eelected views of gardena which are really 
fameons and beautiful. Some of our own private places would form 
very attractive and inatructive ones, but you teach nothing by 
merely figuring a house, as is so often done in this book, neither do 
you teach much by showing, as a‘ landscape garden in Ireland,” one 
ar two common trees on a bit of level ground, as on page 159, There 
area great many beautiful gardens abroad which we do not know 
enough of in this country, particularly some of the German aud 
Austrian places ; but even to illustrate the really remarkable gardens 
In ow own country would be a grand work. ¥. 








Kerosene for Insects.—aA gentleman in San Francisco 
having in his conservatory varions hard-wooded and thick-leared 
plants covered with insects, tried, with only temporary auecess, the 
tedious and expensive plan of washing with seft soap: also syring- 
ing with varions substances, including carbolic acid, which injured 
the tender growths, He then hit upon what proved to be a very 
effectual remedy, of which he says, in the Cedirorwian Horticulturist: 
I procured from a druggist an atomizer, and filling the hottem with 
kerosene, sprayed over a Camellia to be experimented upon, It was 
a very ilirty plant, the branches and leaves of which were covered 
not only with acale, but with black funeus; a very small quantity 
sutiiced to vaporise aud cover the entire plant. After the fluid had 
evaporated aud the plant was dry, the scales were found dead, 
shrivelled, aud partly detached, and with the sliglest touch fell off; 
the black fungus, aleo, which everybody knows is so tenacious on 
the leaf, was dried up into a loose powder, which a shake sent to the 
ground, IT did not confine myself to the single experiment: but 
have since used kerosene iu the apray on several other plants pestered 
and diseaserl with these parasites, Granec trees, &c. I have alsa 
tried atomized kerosene to destroy aphis ou Pelargoninims aud on 
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the soft and tender flower buds of greenhanse Roses. 
the aphis, but the new and-tender crowth of my planta waa ces- 


troyed also.—New York Ph Dune, 
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HARDY PLANTS FOR WINTER FLOWER BEDS. 


Puants suitable for the decoration of flower beda, after the ordinary 
sununer bedding ones have cease] to be ornamental, have at various 
times aftracted the attention of those concerned in such matters, 
and, a3 usual in such cages, much difference of opinion hae been 
shown as regards the eclasa of plants suitable for the purpose. I 
therefore just here allude to two or three of very easy culture 
which I used to adopt for this purpose many years ago. They 
are casily obtainable, and here let me observe that I hold the re- 
quirement of a aso for winter decoration to be, thatit shonid look 
well tmmediately 16 is planted, which is certainly not the case with 


balbs and many other plants’ that are recommended for this pur- 
pose. 


Helleborus footidus.—This used to be one of my greatest 
favourites for the decoration of winter beds. Ita singular foliage of 
ap evercreen character resembles that of an exotic Palm more than 
anything else, and, as plants of 1t could be taken up with good 
balls of earth, it was an excellent ong to remove, and so hardy that 
we often planted it in vases elevatéd on the top of a wall, and 
exposed to the severest winter winds, without its suffering in tha 
least ; and ifs flowers, which appear at Christmas or before, are no 
detriment to it, which is the case with many fine foliaged planta. Itis, 
ad [have said, a plant of easy culture, being, m fact, a native plant, 
but seed of 16 requires « long time to germinate, and it perhaps likes 
to sow itself under shrubs and in odd places, where 1 is offen met 
with, aud plants of 4in. or Sin. high have pretty foliage, although 
lavver plants look better. It seems io lke a chalky aoil, or one 
abounding m lime, and moat lkely it is found wild only in such 
laces as abound in these materials: but it thrives im ordinary 
garden soul, and when once obtained there are few but who wonld 
adinire it, Many years ago I sent some plants of it to London to a 
persou who orcupied a high position as a decorator of pubhe rooms 
and dinner tables, and he did not know it, but placed 16 amongst 
his choicest planta, anc in the most prominent positions, and he may, 
perhaps, have increased his stock of it by this time, but it is not yet 
50 enmmon as it deserves ta he, I believe that medicinally it is a 
poisonous plant, 


Iris fcetidissima variegata.—This is a variegated form of 
the Gladwin, and ig more persistent than most other kinds of 
variegated plants; at least J do not remember ever secing if beeome 
sree; and its foliage being at atl times persistent, 1f is quite as 
tseful asany of the Yuecas, and, being of easy culture, is more 
manageable, tis casily propagated by offsets, as it seldom flowers, 
and I never could make anything of iin that way; but when well 
grown it locks well either im summer or winter. The striking varie- 
gation of ita foliage equals anything in that way that L know of. 
J presume its protetype to be a British plant, but l have never met 
with it wild. 

Arabis albida variegata.—The merita of this dwarf plant 
are that cuttines or slips of if may be patin im November, and will 
invariably grow, locking well at first and all winter, and if imay be 
planted as an edging around beds of something else, ita neat-looking 
foliage contrasting well with anything around it, It also flowers at 
the same time as the green one, but for winter it 1s very handy as a 
dwarf plant, 


Stachys lanata.—This woolly-leaved plant may be employed 
in the same way as that last named; slips of it grow equally well, 
and itis of casy culture, 


Cineraria maritima,—aAlthough plants of this do not trans- 

slant so well as some that are mentioned above, 1 may, neverthe- 
ess, be introduced here, and if all long slips of it be inserted in the 
ground up to their leaves they will mostly grow. Associated with 
it may be mentioned the two kinds of Lavender Cotton (Santolina 
incana and &. Chamecyparisaus) as described by your correspondent 
(p. 39:4}, both of chit used f0 grow many years ago, merely dis- 
tinguishing them by one of them being upright and the other 
spreading. 

Ié will be seen from the plants named that their merits depend on 
their foliage, and that shrubs of various kinds may be added, but as 
these seem well known toall, [refrain from giving them here, but will 
only name one that is but seldom met with, and yet it is ono of the 


most common and hardy of all, and that is the common Rue, the, 


foliage of which looks very neat and pretty, and plants of it may 
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easily be obtained from enttings, but the only place I ever remember 
to have seen it used with effect was in the garden of Mr, Mendell, 


near Manchester, where, in addition to the many other things for 


which this garden was famed, was a good supply of this plant being 
prepared for winter use, It is needless to observe that in addition 
to the above, plants remarkable for early flowering may also be intro- 
duced, and ag they usually present a good tnit of foliage, their 
presence ig equally acceptable in autumn and winter as in March 
or afterwards, although aome of them, as” Arabis albida often 
show flower in February, and the blue Forget-me-not soon after, but 
I leave it te someone else to extend this list, 
AN OLD GARDENER. 


ALPINE PLANTS AND ROCKERTES. 


I am atraid that Mr. Goldring has not mended the case as regards 
these plants by his last note. There is no doubt whatever that very 
often too much fuss is made over building rockeries, and, when they 

Allow me to 
point outa plan which I have adopted here—a very simple one--by 
which the conditions of success are secured, and the monotonous flat- 
neas obviated to which Mr. Goldring cbhjects. Iv is nothing more 
than half sinking a few stones here and there im an ordinary herba- 
ceous border. For instance, close to where I write, two stones are 
placed almost touching each other, one has a perpendicular side 
rises 9 in. or 1 in. above the ground, and faces 
north-east ; at the base of: this two or three plants of Cor- 
inea Matthigl are planted ; here it thrives lvyuriantly, 
just enough shade is obtained, and ifs roots bemgin contact with the 
stone and under it are quite at home. On the top, in the chink 
between the stones, Dianthus alpinus is planted; here this thrives 
fo perfection, and hag spread on each side over the stones, In other 
eases, three or four, or more stones are half buried, and the space 
between— following the undulations of the stomes—are filled with 
soil. One of these patches is planted entirely with Phlox Nelsoni, 
another with P, setacea, another with P. verma, and so on. The 
plants fill up quite closely all the apaces between)the stones, and 
creep up them, and in such masses anvbe very wellseen. Inanother . 
instance, at the hase of a stone Dodecatheon integrifolium ts planted 
Ina patch, and in a little slope up between two stones occur two or 
three plants of Primula rosea: at the base on another side Primula 
verticillata (this is planted out early mn apring}, and among the 
stones on the top may be seen Saxifraga longifelia, In another, 
several plants of Saxifraga geranioides are planted at the base of a 
stone, and the interval between this and another is filled with 
Eypmmedum pinnafum. In another a tiny standard, on a 4-in, 
stem, of Cytisus atro-purpurens is placed towards one side, and 
ene af the double-fowared Genista tinctoria on the other, 
and the intervals are filled with Acwna microphylla, and so on, All 
these groups are well varied and distinct, and itis quite endless the 
number of combinations a little taste will. produce even with com- 
mon materiala s: and ail J have mentioned are common. It 1s the 
commoner, bné none the less beautiful, plante that we want to popa- 
larise, and not those that are rare and difficult to cultivate ; in fact, 
with many of these latter there is not enough of them to popularise 
with. A pot that has generally been left ont of disenssians upon 
this aubjeet is that most of these planta—one can scarcely tell why 
—look to beat advantage when asso@ated with stones; and there is 
the other fact that they not ouly look better, but do better. dn ail 
the instanees [ have quoted, none of the stones are more than ]® in, 
or i2in. above the ground. J forgot ta mention that im the proup 
composed of Phiox setacea, cloge to the stones and towards the back, 
Tris Pseud-acorus variegata was planted, and this group was very 


charming. SMITH. 
Newry, 


Useful Border Plants .—Aftera stmless seasou and continual 
raintall, causing a great scarcity of Towers, the names of euch ag have 
done well here may be acceptable. After a good bloom of Alpine 
Auriculas, Polyanthuges, and cthera of the Primrose tribe, the frat 
on the list is German Pansies, fancy varieties ; these have kept up a 

ood bloom during the whole scason, followed by Myosotis dissitiflora, 
Goronilla (the herbaceous kind], Trollius, Campanula glomerata 
superba (a good useful variety), Lupinus polyphyllus, Delphiniumes, 
Hemerocallis, Canterbury Bella (Dean's strain), Sweet Ferns, Autir- 
rhinums, Pentstemons, Rudbeckiaa (still in full bloom, November 4), 
Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, and that fine old but neglected creeper, Tro- 
peolum tuberosum, which has been grand for along time, and it is 
still in full bloom and seeding freely this season, These are every- 
body's flowers, so to speak, as, to a certain extent, they take care of 
themselves 5 it is, therefore, to be regretted that they ara not more 
extensively grown than they are.—W. Divers, Wiertor, near Afait- 
stone, 
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NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Rare Planta on the Ormes Head.—In reply to a letter, 
signed Edwin Jackson, which lately appeared respecting the Himanto- 
glossum hircinum (the great Lizard Orchis), am somewhat sur- 

rised that it should have escaped the notice of Mr. Inchbald. 

owever, such isthe case, In the year 187@1 planted a fine speci- 
men (which I found on the ** Little Orme ”} in the garden of the late 
Mr. A. Schofield, where I have no donbt it is still growing, This 

ear 1 collected several specimens on the ‘‘ Great Orme,” all of which 

ave bloomed abundantly, having from fifty to seventy flowers on a 
spike. I have also collected nearly all the British Orchidaces, 
among them was a variegated specimen of H. hircinum, near Dover ; 
but I regret, however, that like many of our native treasures, they 
are becoming searee, and unless they are taken in band by propaga- 
tora they will soon be exterminated, Thousands of choice planta 
are pulled up root and branch, and taken away annually by persons 
who do not know their value. Tam propagating a large quantity of 
the Orchis from seed : and next year, E shall have many hundreds of 
the great Lizard, which I shall have much pleasure in presenting afly 
botanical friends, who, like myself, take interest in this rare an 
beautiful class of plants.—Guo. Simpson, Llandudno, 


—— The above extract from the North Wales Chronicle of Nov. § 
may be of interest to students of British wild flowers. The writer, 
who published his first letter under the signature of ‘' Botanist,” now 
reveals his name and address. He repeats his previous statement 
more emphatically and with greater confidence than before, that he 
has this year found the Lizard Orchis on the Great Orme, in which 
case he deserves the credit of finding it and adding one more to its 
few habitats ; while to all students of wild flowers in. this neighbour- 
hood, it will be a great pleasure to add it to our local flora.—EDW1s 
Jackson, Liandegai. 


Irig Kempferi Chelaea, Hero.—This is a large and hand- 
some double-flowered variety of _Kampfer'a Eris, introduced from 
Japan. The flowers are flat and regular in form, 54 im, across, 
of a rich blue purple, lit up by a golden bar at the base of each 
of the six segments, which are closely imbricated, and spread out 
horizontally. The breadth of the segments, and the complete im- 
brication of the inner over the outer series, give a peculiar flucss 
to the Gower. 


Kast Lothian Stocks.—aAt present (7th Nov.) there isa won- 
derful display ofjthese beautiful Stocks in fower in the grounds of the 
Metropolitan Cemetery, Morningside, Edinburgh, pare se well 
adapted those fine varieties are for autumn work. Mr. Cowle, the 
superintendent, has been a most enthusiastic grower of the East 
Lothian Stock for many years, and has been the means of iutro- 
ducing several new varieties. To him we are indebted for the beau- 
tiful sort named New Crimson, which is a sport from the old scarlet, 
and also for the fine white Wallflower-leaved variety, which is a 
sport from the old white; this latter variety also oimzimated with 
Wr, Shearer, of Yester, Hi would be well for svowers'of these Stocks 
to notice any tendency to sport in any of the single plants, as it 
seams to be the only way in which new kinds are to be obtained. 
This is my motive in directing attention to the above, as many are 
under the impression that it is only from seed that new varieties are 
to be obtained.—Joun DowxIz. 


Variegated Graases.—tI can add two more to your corre- 
spondents lists of these. I have Poa aquatica very clearly 
and regularly striped with white in the summer, but towards autumn 
the markings disappear, and it is not to be distinguished from the 
type. Arundo Phraomitis I found well variegated in a muddy hollow 
ou the cliffs near here this summer.—J. M., Charmauth, Dorset. 


Double-white Rocket.—I beg to thank Mr. Elliot for his 
kind suggestions (p. 404), whoreby I might obtain a plant of this 
Rocket: but ITam sorry to say that Tam unable to do full justice 
to a plant that is so searce and choice, and therefore I must decline 
the offer so kindly made. J hope, however, to live to see it again 
more plentiful than it is now.—AN OLD GARDENER. 








Pea Haulm and Slugs.—Some few weeks hack I requested 
one of our men to clear a gouth border of Pea haulm, but being Saturday 
night it was left on the border till Monday morning, when under 
ths haulm I found the seen covered with slugs. Therefore taking 
time by the forelock, T immediately ordered small bunches of Pea 
haulm to be placed round all quarters on which young green crops 
were crowing, and we now, with a basket of lime, go round these 
every other morning, merely turning the Pea haulm and dusting 
the hot lime over the slugs. In this way we are fast exterminating 
these arch foes to gardeners.—R. GILBERT, Burghley. 
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NEW KIND OF GARDEN LABEL. 


Loorine at labelling in a general sense, nothing, 50 far as private 
ardens are concemed, can be more unsatisfactory, especially those 
In which the collection of plants is of some magnitude, Nursery- 
men and the managera of public and botanic gardens have each a 
system of their own, more or lesa commendable, or, aa the case may 


be, not to be commended at ail, F well remember my first visit to 
the herbaceous ground at Kew about the beginning of April. At 
that early season the display of plants was meagre, the most con- 
apicuous feature being the display of unnecessary large label. Over 
conspicuity in this case prevailed at the expense of neatmess ; pual- 
ness men soon discover which is the most practical, permanent, and 
most economical method. In their case numbers are mostly used, 
and one of the most durable and effectual methods which I have 
ever seen was the Oak staves of foreign flour barrels, neatly split, 
sawp into lengths, and boldly burn-marked with a number, the nine 
figures being sufficient to denote the vegetation of the whole world. 
F cannot even glance at the almost infinite variety of labels used or 
recommended. A great error, I think, is committed in private 
establishments in overloading well kept and beautiful shrubhenes 
with glaring white earthenware labels, with the name in black, 
burnt in, 1 consider that the natural grace aud repose of 
many a beautiful shrubbery ig wholly cut up and destroyed by 
these ostentatious attempts at the scientific, carrying with them, as 
they do, too much of the shop, the cabinet, and the museum to be at 
all agreeable, 





1, 2 a 4 5 
Fiz, 1—Wire frame without label. Fis. 2.—Frame with label attached. 
Fig, 3.—Single strong wire periovated. Fig. 4.—Wire with lobel attached ; c, 
eround line, Fig. 5.—Objectionable form. 


To those who grow, say, perhaps, 1,500 or 2,000 herbaceous and 
Alpine plants, permanent stereotyped labels are an Jnipossibility ; 
to such eollections something is continuously being added, or, it may 
be, lost, and in such cases labels that can eastly be obliterated, and 
used aver and over again, must be adopted. Hence we are thrown 
on the small, common, ceal label, and all the vexations consequent 
on its ineffleacy, the cause of which is too well Enown to those who 
are compelled to use them largely. The capillary nature of the soft 
deal converts it, as soon as it ig thrust inte the damp or wet earth, 
into a kind of sponge ; its tissues get gorged with water, and the shoht 
coat of paint and the pencil writing perish, anc the label ttself 
becomes decayed, and breaks off at the slightest touch. Another 
creat source of trouble with these kind of tallies or labels is the 
effect of frost. Owing to the porosity of the wood, tt is always 
warner, even during the most intense frost, than the soil In which 
is inserted, and a slight vacuity is formed around each label, wluch, 
thus loosened, is thrown on the surface, oa the expansion of the 
soil by frost, to become dry, and to be blown about by the wid. 
‘The evil of this is more real than may be imagined. After the frost 
of last winter I hadin my garden at least 1,000 labels iying im 
confusion, sometimes twe or three together, and 1 have had ta discard 
in my time a collection of Seduma, Saxifrages, and Sempervivums, 
and latterly a collection of Epimediums, owing to the obliteration 
and misplacement of Labels. 

To counteract this ever-reeurring torment I have devised what 
may be called a combination label, wherein the common soft deal 
label, in conjunction with wire, will remain perfect for years, 
Fig, 1, a, is apiece or wire (it need not be too strong} doubled close 
together for about 7 in., expanded at the bottom J In. each way, and 
then bent downwards 3 in, to form prongs, to thrust into the soil, 
On the double portion of the wire a 4-in. label is placed, risimg a 
little above the wire; the label is picrced with a small hole in the 
centre, and a tack or small bit of lead wire 1s passed through it and 
the doubled portion of the wire and clenched behind, forming a 
rivet, when the label has the appearance shown in fig. 2, A repre- 
senting the rivet. When the prongs of the label are thrust into the 
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earth there will be 3 in. clear between the soil and the label, thus 
preventing it from belng spuiled by damp, or being hespattered by 
the rain with dirt ; aud as a iahel is always sippose.l to be close to 
a plant, the elevation of the label by the wire is not noticed. 
Another form of these labels, and more simple still, consists of one 
straight piece of stout wire, such as is used for aes cut imto 
lengths of 12 in. (ig. 3}. This wire is heated, and a hole made 
through it as at B, agaist which the label is placed and rivetted aa 
before (see fig, 4}, 

Any ordinary workman, with a few tools and a square piece of 
Iron fixed permanently on a bench as an anvil, would turn these out 
expeditiously, say twenty an hour, or, perhaps, what is better, a 
nallmaker would make them almost as fast and as cheap as nails. 
The wires need net be galvanised ; tie them together, by means of 
bits of fine wire, inta bundles, heat them hot, and drop them (ie, 
the bundles}, into a vessel of tar; the wooden portion can be fixer 
on alterwards. Fig. 618 a form of label I could not tolerate, theugh 
it is sometunes commended. When used in quantities its horizontal 
shape renders it too obtrusive, Tiros, WAnitans. 

Ornewtirk, 
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NOTES OF THE WHEE. 


Winter Blossoms.—Amongst plants that cheer us in green- 
houses m winter, the Abutilons are besinning to have a place. 
They are distinct in form frem most other flowers to which we 
have been accustomed at that season, and some of them are very 
pleasing m eolour, Vilmorin’s red form of the Chinese Primrose is 
areal cain to the winter greenhouse, and quite distinct from the 
strains that have hitherto been raised in this country, The colour 
is & fine rich rose-red, very cheerful in winter, What with this 
and the Cyclamens and zonal Pelargoninims, also so much improved 
in variety and culture during the past dozen years, the glasshouse 
in Winter has become very different from what it used to be, 


Pansies.—We have received from Mr, Hooper, of Rath, some 
handsome blooms of Pansies, which, owing to the open state of the 
Weather, are now flowering almost as Hnely as ingsummer, Amongst 
the sorts scut were Wm, Gladstone, rich yellow, with a dark centre ; 
Grand Ducheszse, lemon ground with maroon centre, edged with the 
sane colour; Duchess of Edinburgh, pale yellow with dark centre ; 
frood Gracious, 4 large, bold flawer, purplish-maroon, edged with 
pale yellow, streaked in the upper petals; and Grand Monarch, a 
large velvety-dark flower, with a light-colenred eye. 


The Imperial Dahlia.—lIt is surprising that this stately and 
lovely plant is not grown more than it is in private gardens. 
Several plants of itin the Palm house at Kew strack ws as being 
very beautiful—so graceful and delicate in colour—aithouch not 
what we should cali very strongly grown. By the way, is there not 
some mode of growing or grafting this, so that it flowers in a com- 
paratively dwarf state? 


Torenia asiatica as a Curtain Plant.—There are now 
some plants of this oll favourite at Chiswick hanging dawn 4 ft, from 
the bench on which they stand, associated with the variegated 
tratling Grass which is so useful as a curtain plant. This is too often 
the only plant nsec, whereas the Torenia is more beautiful, its foliage 
and stems forming a craceful curtain whether the plant is in bloom 
or not; but as ib is generally in flower It is, perhaps, the moat 
desirable of all plants for the purpose just named. 


Tomatoes.—The Tomato is becoming such a favourite that 
anything wlich enables us to get a. greater supply of it is worth 
noting- At Chiswick a number of plants are fruiting nicely in the 
upper and warmer parts of the roof of a half-span house, and to reach 
the giasa they have to be trained by a back wall about 7 ft. high on 
single stems, It merely shows the adaptability of the plant to almost 
any situation. There are many spare places in hothouses and green- 
houses in summer where Tomatoes might be easily grown im quanti- 
ties, aud to reach any vatant position they may be as easily trained 
to grow 12 Tt. as 2 fh, 


Chrysanthemums in the Temple Gardens,—The 
annual display of these fine antumn Mowers is now on view, and will 
be till the end of the month. in common with other classes of 
pianis, they are not so fine as they would have been in a more con- 
genial season, but still the exhibition is an excellent one, and is 
highly appreciated, judging by the continuous stream of people who 
visit it. There are upwards of fifty vavieties at present in flower, 
and amongst them are several of the newer kinds, sucn as La 
Frisure, with rose-coloured and singularly-twisted florets, which 
show their white under-aurfaces, and Nuif d*Hiver, which, like the 
preceding, is one of the Japanese varieties, It has saitron-tinted 
blooms, with the under- surfaces of the leaves yellow, Associated 


with these is the brilliant deep red Mons, Crousse, and the bean- 
tiful yarieties Empress of India, the Gazelle, and Marshal 
MacMahon, Elaine is another beantifal kind, and one which is well 
shown, the pure white blooms being very large and of fina form, 
Conspicuons amongst others are also fine examples of James Salter, 
Queen of England, Mrs. G. Rundle, George Glenny, Hereward, and 
others of the better-known sorts, 


Watercress in the Kitchen Garden.—Water is by no 
means necessary to the successful culture of Watercress. In the 
gardens at Chiswick there is a border of it quite fresh and 
vigorous, and probably it would be more agreeable to most people 
than that taken from the usual Watercress beds, which are not 
always free from impurity, No doubt the season has favoured 
the land culture of Cress this year, but in mauy places on north 
borders it could easily be grown from seed as a commen garden 
plant. Certainly in the autumn and winter good crops of it could 
be raised. Much as Watercress is now used, it deserves etill further 
use, Abroad there ia no more agreeable vegetable product. The 
little bed of Cress, in which a small beef steak often reposes in 
Paris, is deliciogs as an aAcccinpaniment, and so it is with fowl. 
The simple way of growing Cress just pointed out should make it 
easily obtainable anywhere ; whereas, now itis offen more common in 
towns than out of them, and usually in a crushed and wretched 
condition, 

The White-stemmed Bramble.—This is a most important 
plant in the antumn garden, the white or silvery stems being seen 
ata great distance, and the growth being very vigorous. Tt seems 
best in warm soils in the sonthern counties, The fruit is both edible 
and delicious, At the present monient there are strong specimens 
of it both at Kew and Chiswick. 


Galax apbylla in November.—This modest little plant 
should be taken fram the obscurity of the herbaceous beds in botanic 
gardens, aud the mixed border m the few gardens in which it is 
grown, and cultivated as a really beantiful ornament of the autumn 
garden, Its leathery and shining little leaves are, as we write, 2 
most effective claret colowr, and 16 would be very ornamental ag 
groups or edgings in the choice collection of hardy plants, 


A. Silvery Free.—At Kew, on the 10th of November, E was 
much pleased with the singular beauty of Elwagnus flava, evidently a 
young specimen, it belng the moat decidedly silvery in hue of any tree 
I have seen, The under side of the leaf is quite silvery, glistening in 
fact, and when I saw the tree the margins of every leaf were turned 
hp so as to meet, thereby exposing only the most silvery surface, 
1 have noticed others of the same famuy giving strikingly picturesque 
effects, a particularly fine group bemg that in the Emperor of 
Austria's garden at Laxenburg, near Vienna, but this one at Kew 
is the brightest I have seen. ¥. 


Acanthuses in November.—Not a few of the things that 
usetl to be leff in the solitudes of botanic gardens, and here and there 
in an old-fashioned collection, will one day prove to be really important 
elements in garden embellishment. Among these are tha Acauthuses, 
which are now full of vigour and beanty, and therefore most useful 
in prolonging beauty in the open air garden in a mild climate like 
ours, where severe frost does nat often come till the winter is nearly 
lalf over. 

The Great Vinery at Chiswick is now worth seeing, a 
very good crop being ripe in it. The success attending the Grape 
culture here is to a great extent owing to the plan of replacing the 
old, hut to some extent worn-out canes with young ones—a plan that 
Is persistently carried ont by Mr. Barron, 


A Fine-leaved Climber.—Cocculus indicus is aname better 
known in the Materia Medica than in gardens, and yet it is, perhaps, 
for fine foliage the most valuable stove climber we have, and quite as 
good in a hothouse as the noblest varieties of Ivy are in the open air. 
The beautiful, large, finely formed leaves group themselves into pic- 
turesqne masses of foliage, and make it one of the best plants that 
can be grown in a hothouse of any size. It may be seen at present 
in very good condition both in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
and also at Kew. 


Nerine undulata.,—This charming bulbous plant, with ita 
delicate rose-coloured flowers and wavy margin to its petuls, isa most 
lovely object, and it should be more commonly seen in our sTeenhovses. 
i Like it quite as well as some of the more showy kinds, andit seems 
of easy culture. It is in fower now plentifully. 


Bauhinia tomentosa.—This plant belongs to a family that 
one very rarely sees im private gardens, and yet it is a very beautiful 
flower—soit clear yellow, with one rich brown spot on the upper 
petal. Lovers of uncommon and rare hothouse plants might 
secure ib. [tis astove bush, and one which we should like to gee 
grown better than it can be in a miscellaneous hotanic collection. 
We notice it in the Palm house at Kew, 
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Aralia. Sieboldi in Flower.—Planted out and strong ina 
eool houae, the flowers Sf thia fine-leaved plant are not without 
beauty of a stugular kind, The individual little heads somewhat 
resemble the flowers of the Ivy in shape, but they are borne in an 
enormous panicle, the whole see ivory white. There ia a striking 
apecimen of it in the temperate house at Kew just now. In pots 
the aame plant is not at all ao noticeable. 


Agapanthus umbellatus has this autumn been in finer 
condition and more persistent bloom than I ever remember geeing it 
before. I have seven plants of it in 15-1n. pota, with from six to 
eight apikes of bloom each; these have been in full flower for the 
last five weeks, and, should the froat spare them, appear likely to 
remain attractive for another month. The flowers of this plant are 
naually of comparatively short duration, but I attribute the exception 
this year to their late blooming and to the fine cool tame which they 
have enjoyed during that period. T-may add that one of my plants 
is a variety called major. It is in every respect superior to the old 
form, being taller, more robust, and yielding larger flowers.—J, M_., 
Charmouth, Dorset, 

Indigofera juncea.—This is a guaint looking greenhouse 
plant with rose-coloured flowers and very narrow leaves, which, well 
grown, might be an elegant object in a certain division of the green- 
house, trained on a slender pillar, or over an arch. It is in blaom in 
the temperate house at Kew. 


DOmbrain Testimonial.—lt ia proposed that this be pre- 
sented to the Rev, H. H. D’Ombrain ai the annual meeting of the 
National Rose Society, which will be held at the Horticultural Club, 
on Thursday the llth December next. Therefore, those who wish 
their names added to the list of subseribers should signify the same 
at their earliest convenience, either to Mr. William Seott, 1, Oid 
Bond Street, oc to Mr, Edward Mawley, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


Arundo mauritanica,.—rThis noble Grass is now in bloom 
in the Victoria house af Kew, bearing green and most graceful large 
fox-brush shaped panicles, in some cases 2ft. long. We believe if is 
hardy out-of-doors, but requires the hothouse to bring it imto Hower, 
Aa the name indicates, it isa native of the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean.—Y, 

Ruta albiflora.-—-Mr. Green brings us this delicately beantiful 
hardy Himalayan Rue. It stood out last winter at Pendell Court, 
and Mr. Green used to grow rt in old times ia that wonderful collec- 
tion at Hillfield. It is a very curtous plant, quite unlike the common 
Rue in its Howers, and with a light, graceful foliage like that of a 
meadow Kus. The pretty littl: white flowers are arrauged in an 
elerant candelabrum-like manner. 


A&A Good.American Apple.-—We noticed recently some 
excellent American Apples called the White Pippin. It somewhat 
resembles the Newtown Pippin, and is, we fear, often sold for that 
variety, It is a most delicious Apple, particularly exeellent for 
eooking, and we should recommend everybody to try it who cares 
fora good cooking Apple. It 1s, or should be, sole for about one- 
third the price of the Newtown Pippin. Itis sometimes called im 
America the Canada Pippin, ts of the same class as the Newtown, 
and is said to hea very regular and good hearer. It is rather a large 
Apple—yellow, with small dots, and a dull blush, and, compared 
with other fruits, somewhat highly coloured. The flesh 1s very 
tender, and of a brisk juicy faveur. The more of these Apples the 
Americans send us the better. As has been stated itis a good culr- 
nary variety, and for eating it ia alao almost or quite as good asa 
Newtown. 

Ghrysanthemums at Slough.—tThe collection of these 
popular antumn-flowers in My. Charles Turner’s nursery will be well 
worth a visit shortly, as 1t comprises, besides the majority of the 
older varieties, many novelties of decided merit. The principal show 
house is a light, airy atructure, adnvrably adapted for showing 
the blooms off to the best advantage. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that this collection,-in common with most others, ig not in such fine 
condition, owing to the nnugenial seascn, as we have litherto seen 
it. 

North-western Amateur Chrysanthemum Society. 
—The annual exhibition of this suiety was held in Milton Hali, 
Hawley Road, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday last, and was 
numerously attended. Both planta and cut blooms were also abun- 
dant and good in quality. Mr. Newman obtained a silver cup for 
the best twelve cat blooms menrved—a beautiful exhibition, Special 
prizea were taken by Mr. Leggett for the best ent Pompones—very 

ood apecimens. Mr, Charlotte was awarded asilver cup for twelve 
aa plants. Mr, Brown, jun., won 2 prize with all the varieties 
exhihited by him, amongst which Mrs. George Rundell was conspt- 
cuous, and (olden Christine secured a reward to Mr. Morris. Fhe 
table decorations of Mr. Bishop were very tasteful, especially the 
centra-piece, a vase of cnt blooms. 


seatorthia in Fruit.—In the Palm house at Kew a tall, 
stately, and graceful Palm (Seaforthia) bears a beantifal drooping 
panicle of iruit—the whole frait and atem ivory white, and the plant 
one of the most graceful objects in the vegetable kingdom, 
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AUTUMN-PLANTED POTATOES. 


Ir any propose to test the value of autumn planting Potatocs now 
is the time te do so. There can be no doubt that ina atate of nature 
the sotl 1a the proper place for the tubers during winter, and, without 
doubt also, they there keep sounder than when exposed to the air, 
notwithstanding all that may be said tothe contrary. Itisa common 
experience that the stroncest plants invariably come from seli-planted 
tubers, and where such is the case aa good resulta may well be looked 
for from those properly planted in the autumn. There are, however, 
several conditions to the success of autumn-planted Potatoes that 
must bé observed, and, unless these are observed or exist, 1b will be 
better to refrain from planting till the spring. In the first place the 
soil must be of a light friable texture and not retentive of moisture ; 
then slugs, probs, aud wireworms toust not abound; next, hard frost 
must be exelided from the sets; and, not least, plenty of space must 
be allowed between the rows, that a good covering of soil may be 
placed over them for protection. The best kinds for autumn plant- 
ing are late and medium late sorts, butlate ones are specially suitable 
for the purpose, as, if planted now there will be no undue excitation 
of growth until late In the spring. Early kinds planted uow would 
doubtless throw up growth in March, and thus be killed back 
so far as to render the seed valueless. Not less than 3 ft. should 
be given between the rows, and when the seta are planted they 
should be put in open furrows, so as to admit of a liberal 
dressing of lime and soot being cast around each. This would prove 
inmost efficacious in keeping grubs, slubsa, and wireworms at hay. 
With plenty of space between the rows, and the seta planted quite 
Gin. deep, it would not be diticult to cover them over to a depth of 
12 in, with hight dry soil, and this oucht to exelude all frost from 
the seecl. In the spring several inches of this mould may be drawn off 
again, and thus he sail heneath, protected from heavy rains as 
well as frost, would be light and porous for the young shoots to come 
up through. It is the possible danger from frost and from vermin, 
and the possible collapse of the seed tuber from disease that tend 
so much to keep planting over till the spring. Without doubt, 
next to autumn planting, the present common course of keeping 
the seed tubers exposed to the light and air is the best, as it pre- 
vents undue excitement of the eye-buds, and the tuber is not 
exhausted before planting time arrives. 

A good deal is still written about the deterioration resulting 
from clamping, and thafiit is the chief cause of the Potato disease : 
but all good growers houge their seed on the soundest principle, 
aud they unfortunately do not escape disease more than their neigh- 
bours. For late kinds it is, without dottbt, advantageous that they 
should be tnduced to mature their crop as early as possible, and 
antiumo planting on dry soils does conduce to this, as well as te the 
production of a hetter crop, Like bulbs, Potatoes throw ont roots 
in the dark, and get well established in the soil before foliage tq 
made, and no doubt self or aufumn-planted Potatoes get in this 
sense a cood start ahead of tubers planted in the spring, and there. 
fore ali earlier and larger crop results. A. D. 


_Megnum Bonum and Champion Potatoes.—In offer- 
ing atew remarks on these two Potatoes, f am sorry that I cannot 
date my experience from some ‘‘hall” or “castle,” so as to give 
them some weight, However, I live in a very large garden, where 
the Potato is, perhaps, grown as well as anywhere in the country ; 
i mean nearly one-half of Lancashire, It is in such places where 
experience may be learned about any given variety of Potato, and 
reports, even from @ dozen well-ordered private gardens, must be 
unsatisfactory compared with those from a dozen Potato parishes, 
At the present moment the Champion is pre-eminently the cham. 
pion—the Potato of the day and of the market; the latter fact 
being the crucial test of the value of an article, ag the Champion 
has superseded that very famous Potato, Paterson's Victoria, and at 
the present time is fetching the highest price obtainable for 
Potatoes, and has proved to be the best cisease-proof Potate ever 
grown, not even excepting theonee famous Fluike. How long it will 
inainfain this position is a problem. The law of the Medes and 
Persians cannot apply to the quality or durability of the Fotato, 
As to Magnum Bonum, | may say ifis a misnomer; take away the 
B onum ” and leave the ‘‘ Magnum,” and the name may be deseri pP- 
i 
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tive; 4 very fine handsome Potato, far better on the exhibition 
table than in the kitchen, and, so far as eating is concerned, having 
very little ‘‘Bonum ” about it. This is the verdict of a jury com- 
posed of most of the Potato growers in these parts, and, more impor- 
tart still, that of the buyers and sellers. Soil and locality no doubt 
have a good deal to do with the quality of a Potato, and I believe 
that soap ball, the Karly Rose, is fairly good when svrown almost in 
pure sand. There 1s a famous Moss-land Potato grown in these 
parts called Skerry Blues, ome of the coarsest-locking Potatoes 
known, all knobs and eyes, like a Jerusalem Artichoke, but when 
cooked well fit for a Royal table. In couelusion, I may add that 
any remarks or reports on the Potato must only be considered 
femporary—tor a time and a season: and 1 am afraid that Mr. 
Baines’ chservatious on the Potato must be rather considered 
historical than otherwise, as they have very little to do with the 
‘* Potatoes of the period,” as a Potato that has held its own longer 
than any other—the early and universally grown Pink-eyed Kemp— 
is not even alluded to.-THomas WILLIAMS, Grmetint, 


Parsnips.—These useful roots have apparently enjoyed the cecal 
wet scason, being generally one of the best crops of the year. It is 
to be regretted that they are not more generally grown aid appre- 
ciated than they are, as a large quantity of useful vegetable food 
might in their case be grown on a small area, and, in a season like 
the present when Potatoes are badly diseased, and such as are sound 
not upto the uaual standard of excellence, any good substitute is 
welcome, In addition, too, to being easily grown and not much 
uftected by disease or pests that ravage other crops, the Parsnip will 
keepin good condition during the whole of the winter and spring 
months. Tfind the Student and the old Hollaw Crown vartety to 
be ali that can he desired as regards sorte, and if sownin drills 1$ in, 
apart m Mareh, in deeply enltivated soil, and thinned out as soon as 
the rows fairly show themselves, kept clean by frequent hoeings 
during the summer, aud lifted as required for use in winter, and the 
rernnant lifted before growth commences in spring, and stored in 
a cool cellar, they always form a useful reserve verctable, doubly 
valuable when green crops fal, or are ont of by froat.—l. Groom, 


Peas at Darley Abbey.—On visiting Darley Abhey a few 
days avo {about the 3rd Nov.j with airiend, we found Me. Keetley 
atiil gathering Peas—tine luscious Marrows with large well filled pods 
auch as we have never before seen so late in the season. Wre shelled 
anil tasted, and made notes, Mr. Keetley informing us that it was a 
new Pea named Culverwell’s Giant Marrow. Tt had been sent to 


him for trial: he thinka very highly of it, and, Judging from what we 


saw and tasted, this bids fair to become a general favourite, heme 
larger in pod and Pea than the well known Telegraph, anc a very 
heavy cropper.— VISITOR. 


Disease-resisting Potatoes.—soe valuable is a Potato like 
the Champion in this season of disease, that too much can scarcely 
be said in its praise, particularly where Potatoes have to be grown 
on cold clay, as they are in this locality, and where moat other 
sorts are nine-tentha diseased, while the Champion is a good crop, 
in which there ig scarcely a digeased tuber: but-whatI wish to call 
attention to ia the quality, Last season, when the Champion was 
cooked, it turned out quite golid ; but this season, being almost sun- 
lesa and wet, it turns out like a ball of flowr. Other sorts are 
generally just the reverse. Thenext best Potato to the’Champion is 
Skerry Blue, which is small, but pretty free from disease. In the 
light soils of Cheshire this variety ia excellent, but the old favourite, 
Paterson's Vietoria, under another wet season will elearly be stamped 
out by disease. Magnam Bonums are scarcely at all prown here- 
abouts. Jamis Suir, Wadterdade, 


The Champion Potato.—Mr, Elwes, writing to the Ger- 
deners’ Chronicle, in confirmation of a statement by Mr. Cannell, 
says iI planted 15 ewt. of Champion on poor, light, limestone brash 
with very little manure, and as the land was by the and of the 
summer quite overgrown with Couch, Chickweed, and wild Sage, J 
did net expect much of a crop. Bide by side with the Champions 
were planted 10 cwt, of Pateraon’s Victoria, a good atrain from Scat- 
land, and 5 ewt. of Scotch Regents from a market grower in the 
neighbourhood. Of the Champions hardly any were diseased, and 
the crop was about 3 tons; of the Victorias, half were diseased and 
the crap about 14 owt. ; of the Regents nearly all were diseased 
and the crop only about 32 ewt. I have always hitherto believed 
that for hardiness, produce, and quality Vietoriaa were the best field 
Potatoes, but, though Champions have the great disadvantage of 
deep and numeroug eyes, and are not so salable as Regents or Vic- 
torias, T should certainly recommend them as 4 poor man’s Potato, 
on bad land, in preference to any other I have tried. 


——~ Mr. Buggins, Woodlands Castle, Clonsilla, Dublin, also speaks 
favourably af the Champion. He says :—We have just ploughed up 
about 2 acres of Potatoes, namely, White Rocks, Kemps, York 


Regents, and the Champion, The resilt in the case of the first 
three varieties ia the same as those mentioned by Mr. Cannell, while 
the Champion haa turned out a sound, clean, and gooderop, Taking 
into consideration the heary and cold soil of this locality, and the 
extraordinary season that has been experienced by ua, I think this 
Potato has proved itself worthy of notice; and where large quanti- 
ties are required fora winter supply, people will undoubtedly find 
this variety one upon which they may rely ; at the same time, per- 
haps it will be advisable to hear an aceount of ita keeping qualities 
af the close of the season, | 


EFFECTS OF THE SEASON ON FRUIT TREES, 


tr will, I think, be found that this exceptionally wet, sunless season 
had exercised a most baneful influence upon many fruié tree planta- 
tions, Not only is the fruit crop scanty, and the quality generally 
poor, bunt I much fear that in many instances a very serious injury 
has been tnfliicted npon the trees—an injury from which they wil] 
scarcely ever thoroughly recover, A writer in a contemporary 
expresses the opinion that the injury in question is due to blight and 
caterpillars ; Cam myself strongly of opinion that to unsuitable soil 
and defective drainage, in combination with a cold, ungenial atmo- 
splere, may be traced the miserable condition in which many fruit 
tree plantations are to be found at the present time, The conclusions 
at which I have arrived upon this subject are based pon observa- 
tions which I have had the opportunity of making this summer. I 
have invariably found that when the trees were growing in unsuit- 
able soil, or where they could easily penetrate into a cold subsoil, 
or where the situation generally was cold or otherwise unfavourable, 
they have all more or less suffered. In many instances old 
trecs are kilied outright; and young plantations, which hitherto 
have grown vigorously, have become prematurely old, and are now 
presenting a lamentable appearance, the foliage bemg long since 
turned te a sickly yellow hue, and the entire aspect of the trees 
denoting extreme distress. Itis very doubtful if such trees can again 
be depended on to produce good fruit, for if once the wood of the 
Apple and Pear tree becomes knotted and the growth checked, they 
scarcely ever appear to regain their normal vigour. Where, on the 
contrary, the trees have been well cared for, and good judgment 
brought to bear upon the selection of situation and the preparation 
of the sol, not only do the trees appear not to have anifered, but 
they actually seem to have rejaited in the excess of moisture 
which has this summer been so inimical fo most forms of plant life. 

An illustration of this may be found in the frurt trees in the 
kitchen garden at St. George’s Hill, Byfleet. A more healthy 
growth than they have made it would he difficult to eoneeive, the 
foliage beimg broad and lustrous, the wood vigorous but hard, indi- 
cating a most perfeet condition of the functions of nutrition, and 
giving promise, should we be blessed with a favourable spring, of a 
bountifal crop of fruit. The difference between these trees and 
many others in the immediate neighbourhood ia so great that a few 
words concernme them may not be considered out of place, and may 
perhaps be acceptable to intending platters, 

Arverse seasons often afford valuable lessone, they teach ws 
what to avoid, and it behoves na not to forget that which we have 
to pay so dear for. With respect to the trees in question, their 
success may be attributed to the care taken to enaure the conditions 
necessary ta their well-being, In the first pace when the garden 
was formed extreme precautions were taken to ensure perfect 
drainage, Five drain pipes were placed tocether atintervals of 10 ft, 
in two layers, thus making provision for aération and the quick dis- 
charge of all surplus water. Inthis manner the drainage wag certain 
ta remain good, the natnral consequence being that the roots have 
never guftered from the large amount of moigture which haa this 
year passed through the soil The soil itself was also thoroughly 
stirred, and, 1f T remember rightly, a considerable amount of char- 
coal dust was incorporated with if, Simee the trees have been 
planted the garden has been well manured and stirred, and cropped 
in the ordinary way. I slould acd that the garden is encircled by 
forest trees, whichafford a certain amountof shelter, but do not exelude 
sun, What has been done in one placé may be effected in another, 
for although unfavourable situations cannot, even with the best of 
care, be made to equal those naturally fitted for the growth of 
fruit tvees, yeb much may be done to improve them. Perfect 
drainage, shelter, and a well-stirred and properly enriched goil con- 
stitute the main elements of success in the culture of our hardy 
fruits. If any one of these essential points be neglected, failure at 
some time or other will inevitably occur. I have been induced to 
dwell somewhat af length upon this subject as I have this summer 
seen eo Many Inatances of lamentable ignorance displayed in planting 
irait trees. Only a few days aince I remarked two orcharda of 
young trees, extensive plantations, beth of which have not and 
can never be anything buf a source of disappointment te 
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the owner. The ftreea have been pianted without any previous 
reparation of the soil, and apparently without any care haying 
seen taken to ensure good drainage. I need only mention that 
Fiushes are growing luxuriantly around the trees to afford a pretty 
accurate ides of the character of the soil in which the roots have to 
work, It is almost needless to say that the wet summer has nearly 
killed the trees, and where still alive they will never make any satis- 
factory progress. Planting in this manner is simply waste of time 
and money, J.C. B. 


GARDENERS’ FRIENDS. 


SYRPHUS PYRASTRI 


Dau fles belonging to this genus are very common, but compara- 
tively few persons, when they see them hovering Im the sunshine or 
settling on flowers, know what a debt of pratitude we owe to these 
insects, and of what immense benefit they are in our gardens and 
fields, or how different onr flowers and crops would be were it not 
far the assistance we receive from the grihs of these flies in destroy- 
ing the aphides which so overrun vegetation. These grubs may 
very trequently be found on plants which are attacked by aphides, 
and persone no doubt often kill them when destroying the aplides, 
imaging that their plants are sufferiug from the combined attacks 
af erubs and green fly. In this they make a great mistake, as one 





Sylplaus pyMigeri. 


of these grubs willclear a shoot from aphides in a comparatively 
short time, and in no way injure the plant, These grubs are long 
and soft, and are widest at the tail, and pradually taper towards the 
head, which terminates in a point; they are semi-transparent, and 
green or yellowish in colour. Syrphus pyrastri belongs to the 
Natural Order Diptera, or two-winged flies, and the family Syrphide. 
The genus Syrphus contains twenty-eight species, whose economy ts 
very similar, Nearly all the species are of a dark colour, with 
white or yellowish bands on the body, but in some species the 
bodies are much rounder and narrower than in others, Sometimes 
persozis take them for wasps, and it is fortunate, therefore, that 
they aré endowed with the power of rapid fight, for if otherwise 
ignorant persons would orten kill them. The flies may be found 
almost everywhere from the end of May ta the end of October, and 
are so common that Mr, Curtis has stated that he believes that they 
are in a great measure the cause of the incessant buzzing which may 
be heard on still warm days in the country. These are the flies 
which may so often be noticed hovering in the air like a hawk, in 
the sunshine under trees, or in some sheltered place, with their 
wings ‘vibrating so rapidly as to be almost invisible. They will 
remain for some moments apparently motionless, and then suddenly 
dart oif with the greatest rapidity, It required a very quick hand 
io catch them, even with a butteriy net. The females have the 
instinet to lay their eggs, which ave white and reticulated, singly on 
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the stems and leaves of plants infested with aphides. The little 
grubs are soon batched, and at once begin their career of slaughter. 
As they have neither eyes or legs it might be supposed that they 
were quite helpless, but the reverse is the case. The underside of 
the last joint of the body is provided with tubercles, with which it 
manages to hold on to the planta pretty tightly, and its mouth is 
furnished with a kind of double-pointed hook, When it 
wishes to move it extends its head as far as it can, and lays 
hold of the substance on which it is with the points of its hook, and 
draws its body, contracting it as much as it can, as far forward as 
possible, and then again extends itself, In this manner it proceeds 
at a tolerable pace. Thanks, however, to the forethought of ita 
mother if does not often require to move much, as it is surrounded 
by its prey. It is very interesting and amusing to watch one of 
these grubs feeding. lt attaches itself firmly by the posterior half 
of its body, and, raising its head and the front part of its body, 

strikes boldly and quickly right and left until it touches an aphis, 

which it immediately seizes, and, holding it up in the air (see the 

figure) so that the insect cannot lay hold of anything to assist it in 

escaplug, sucks it completcly dry, turns its head towards one side, 

drops the empty skin, and begius searching for another in the most 

business-like way, [ have seen one suck out the contents of a full- 

grown Rose aphis ina minute anda half. They will continue eating 

one after the other as fast as they can for some time. When full grown 

they attach themselves by the tail fo a stem or leaf, and assume the 

chrysalis state. Whilst undergoing this change they alter their form 

very much ; instead of gradually clecreasing in size from their tail 

towards their bead, the tail becomes very narrow and the head much 

enlarged, #0 that when the transformation is completed the chrysalis 

has much the form of a small Pear hanging against the stem. "he 

chrysalis is formed by the skin of the grub contracting and harden- 

ing, and not by the grub casting its skim and appearing as a chry- 

salis. The insect remains in this atate about a fortnight, when 

burstiug open the larger end of its case, it emerges as a perfect fly. 

Lhe grubs are olten attacked by a small fly, one of the Ichneumo- 

rida, whose grubs are parasitic in their bodies. Those which have 

been attacked become much darker than the others, and look 

ubhealthy. Syrphus pyrastriis about 4 in. te 2in. in length, and 

Teasnres across the open wings about 1 in. The head is yellowish, 

with large coppery eyes and small black antennz, The thorax is of 

a shining metallic biuish-green colour, fringed with yellow hairs. 

The body is oval, fiat, and shining, black or bluish-black, with a 

long yellow or whitc curved spot on each side of the first three 

joints ; these spots nearly meet on the middle of the back, and some- 
times those on the second and third joints do join ; the two following 

joints are edged with yellow posteriorly, The legs are yellowish- 

brown, the base of the thighs and the feet being rather darker than 

the rest of the legs. The wings are colourless, but are slightly iri- 

descent, with dark brown hervures, The grubs, when extended to 

their full length, are about § in. long, narrow, and fleshy, gradually 
imeréasing in width towards the tail; they are greenish or yellowish 

in colour; on either side of the middle of the back is a broad white 

line; these lines join near tle end of the hod ¥y between them the 

back ispurplish,and sotransparent that the internal organs of the senh 

ave clearly visible, and their movemeuts can be seen with ease. At 

the tail of the grub, just behind the white linc, is a double-headed 

tubercle, which is connected with the breathing apparatus. The 

ebrysalis is about 3-10ths of an inch long, and shaped like a flask or 

Pear, When first formed it is of a pale pinkish-brown with darker 
brown markings in front down the middle, eee 








Huphorbia Juice Preserving Iron from Bust.—tThe 
protection of ships’ bottoms from corrosion has proved a difficalt 
problem to owners ; but the fortnitons discovery that the juice of 
plants of the Order Euphorbiacem, common and Iuxuriant in tropical 
climates, preserves iron from rust, is likely to be usefully applied te 
the preservation of those portions of ships below the water-line not 
only from corrosion, but from fouling. I$ seems that during the 
survey of Natal, some two or three years ago, one of the officers 
found that, when certain plants of the Order named were cut during 
the clearing, fhe Enives were firmly coated with the abundant gum 
which exuded from them, and that the knives thus coated did not 
rust, in consequence, experiments with the gum in question were 
afterwards made by Sir Andrew Clarke, who some two years ago lad 
a sheet of iron coated with it immersed in the waters of the Chatham 
Dockyard, where everything becomes rapidly foul, On being taken 
out if was found to be quite clean, The gum is intensely bitter and 
poisonous, which prevents the adhesion of marine animals to oy 
substance with which itimay be covered, and, as the plants supplying 
14 are found jin abundance ou the seaside inlow latitudes, even if this 
agent should prove only moderately efficacious, it may prove of great 
service to the shipping interest,—/ron. 
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ANSWHRS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Digeased Orchid Laaves.-—-d. 7. F.—We cannot aceount for the deep 
cliseeloration of the leaf belonging to Angrecum eburneum sent. [te ceils are 
fecomp sed and deeply discaluured--there is no fungus inside or out Not beta 
onthe apot we cannot sus¢est a cousetorench » state of things, and it ig farmore 
tlifficult to suggest anyremeédy. ‘The Jeaf examined was snrchared with mois- 
tare, aNd this may possibly aareest a bint for future treatment. Guo pregnires to 
know tha complete enrrouiudings of a diseased plant before an opinion can be 
expresse.] respecting it—W, G.8, 

BFibres Dsad in Brush-making.—You will oblige we by giving the 
hotanicnl names of plaints ylellins the various fibres used in brush-uniking, ¥iz., 
Kitteot tdyed ilack amd oil drawn, 30 far artitiviall, Klexiean Bbre, Plassala or 
Bnss, Sfunkey Bass, and Whisk. TJ have heard that Whisk is 4 Grass called 
Tiikeus Sori, bat all specimens do not seem to be alike. F consequently faney 
iwoor three diffsrent species of Grass are used, and called Whisk indifferently. — 
TEE FEE. [The fibres referred 60 a9 belne user In brush-makiog are prochicedd 
by—tl, Kittool]—Caryota yrens , 2. Alexiean fibre—Avave americana; 3, Piassnba 
or Bass —Attalea funifera atl Leapeldinia Piagsala: 4, Monkey Buss is probably 
eee as the last; 6, Whisk —Sorghum volyare and Cymbopucon Gryllus,— 
J, id, 


Pelarzon‘um Cuttings, --Cau I take cuttingsof these an strike them now? 
To Pelargontomns nes beatin winter?—J_ 2 [Ibis not adlvisable to strike Petar- 
onium cuthings naw, if should be done in spring—say carly ta March—as tien 
the oli plants, if cut Dinek, will ab ones break avain, and the cuttings will also 
aaon make roots atu will not suffer from damp. Heat would be iajpuriaus ab this 
time of the year; all that is needed ig to keen ant frost; but extra heal in epring 
will be of greal service, as that is the natural season at growth,—A. DJ] 


Baranias losing their Leavas.—/.-- Begonias belonging to the tuberons- 
route section Wie down in winter; but ¢osy will re-appear in spring, Your 
plants, bein in pots, should be gradually ried of, but not shaken ont from tue 
aoik, ns bliia i@ batter done when thes roots are repotherlin springy = A penile heab 
ig necessary to keep the planés in Jeaf aod bloom at this time of the year.—D. 


Praservine Carnations in Winter.—4A.—Carnations are very hardly, aml 
rarely aatfer from frost, excepb wlen ¥ery severe, when 4 few enizll branches of 
some eversrern stuck around the plants should protest themfully, Keen autting 
esi wirks oF da mare damage than Prost, be any little protection is worth 
riving i order to assure the safety of the plants.—. 


Plants for Arbours. Will you kindly furnish me with the names of 1 few 
eolinoo plants with which to cover au arbour? —B. [Plant the common Banksian 
Bose, which is fuirly evergreen and a strens eruwer, and the Japanese Honey- 
suckle, whith is also evergreen, aud makes a dewse cover, Lither of these should 
qnix well with Ivy, which is after all the hestot climbers, Jasminum nudifigrnm 
ja algo a fodd plant te Tuenish blogi for the wiuter. -B.) 


Bidbsckisa paurpuras.—Can any ane tell us what has liesome of this Rud- 
heckia? ot where ié canbe boughs’ ITIas ib quits Wisappeared from the lanl? 
Th: name user to apps in geveral herbaceous catalogues, bil now I can flnd it 

tone. 0. W. a, Belge Afail {Probably you tod ié eatalormedd as Kehinsaces, 
whieh ia syienyiions with Kadlueekia, ‘Tie virigty luberme Ma af E. parpures 

comiubsa enue) in aay of tis lints larly phous tyssstes. —W.G.] 


Wameasa of Fruits.—G@. W.—1, Seckel; 2, apparently Marie Latiac. 


Namez of Piants.--/. 4.—1, Separedinm jivisuni, 2, Pobtypacdiinm Bilar- 
ier. WW. ft.--1, Aspiliuniavrostichoides ; 2, dapidinim faleatum caryotiden. 
iW. W.—1, Asptenium Belaugeri; 2, Aeptdiuim actleatum Hneare; 8, Neplio- 
um Shepherili.m—eo. fT .-~1, a Pellicer probably naw, seud matare frond ; 
2 Aspleniam Jasiopteris ; 3, Asplentin Pilix-femind farcillatun.—P hottie, 
1, Selaginella Draunt; 2, Nephlirodium setigurvum ; 3, Mteris serrulata evistata; 4, 
Aspleuiuvm umbvesum; & Fteris tremula; 6, Spirea Viipendula fl -pl—? L — 
1, Gysiopteris fragitis; 2, Adiantum cuneatam ; 3, Potleea rotundifolia, I. G, 
—aAsptenium Filix-feemina paunesum.——aA. ft WF.—2, Begonia Richards ; 3, 
Bevonia near nitida : 4, Beronia angularis; 6, Gesoninaempertlavets ; 7, Kesonia 
Heltne Uhidar: 9 Bevonia papillosa : 10, Bezonia lngrami,; 11, Oystopteris fra- 
cilia uentada > 12, Blectentirs oceiulenutale eracile; 133, Polypodium Bobergianunm, 
J. iF. —iyris Aria obtusifotia, Curiyers.— Next week, 


Mapa Lasves.— .inen,—The linek lictches on tic ieaves sent are the work 
of a fungus called Khytiama acerinnm.—W. &, 8, 


Stobze. purpurea, Seeds.—Soue time since you hada coloured plate af 
this hardy plant. Can you tell me where Tecan procure some seed of it i 
rT. L. O (CLvy Alc. Thowwpsoo, Tavern Street, Ppawich.] 


Questions, 


Doubte Waite Violet.—With m: the Violet isa natural weed, and some- 
ties intrusive, srowing and overwlelming other planta, therefore when I learnt 
that a double white one could be liad, Lat once secured a clump, aud phonted if 
where its relatives, the common blue and white, grew most alvantageoushy, nob 
jn: thie least donbtins its ultimate suctess. For two seascna, however, I hare 
been dounied 0 disappointment The original clump now represents nore than 
a syuare yard of luxurkiunt leaves, line Ihave only G11 three or four flowers anil 
afew buds, the litter curling wp and dying of soon atter their appearance. Froin 
what L have seen of the flowera it is a Violet that deserves the utmost attention, 
They were a3 larveas a fourpenny picce, extremely close in the petals, and strongly 
perfumed. Ifany of your correspondeuta have tried this Violet and have suc- 
ceeded, FE should be thankful to learn the treatment which ib requires; and to 
those who like to enltivate it ] may gay that ne pains or trouble will be thrown 
away ta succecd with it,—W.T. 


Neapolitan Violets.—This rear I have planted these out in sawener 
taking off the ronuers, and moving them to fhe greenhonsem September; lot up 
to this tine no Howers are visible; however, ] do not despair, for ib Is evidently 
a late Powering variety, a3 such flowers a3 have becn seen did not appear fill the 
hevinuing of Kay thts year. Hy¥ery posaille care wad taken with the soil anid 
drainare, the farmer being sume of the garden soi] in which Violeta grow 
naturally ; to this waa added yellow Inam aud sand, the wacle being well incer- 
peratod, The point upon which Tam incline ta speculate is some stimulant, 
and therefore Iam induce to asl what manure nwy 1 se with sifety, aeeing 
that all the Viola tuile are injured by using manure? —W.T. 


Hornbeam Trees.— Will some of our readers inform ua where the largest 
aud best Hornleam tree isto be found ? 


Rare Plants.— Will any reader beso kind as to tell me where T could pro” 
eure Lobotia Tupi by purchase or ofher wise? Ib is alse calied Tupa Fanillet. 1 
find great dilfeulty in obtaining eome other plants such as N arthoex aracetica, of 
which geither plants nor seeds appear to be derivable from any ot tlie watial 

















- eyuial 7?—7. 8, 


souraes. Teruls pPevsica 1s another fine old plant I luave long sought in vata 
Vella Psewi) cytisns, Nelumbium luteum, and N. aspericanule are others which 
eee to possess, and to that end shall be thankful for any infurmation.— 


+ 


Fuchsia Tom Thumb.—Will any reader of THR GARDEN kindly tell me 
the origin of this pretty dwarf hardy Fuehsis.—I. G 


eaddle Boilers.—I should be much obliged if any competent or engineer- 
ing authority would axplain satisfactorily in what respect a piain saddle oiler is 
uiferior fn principle fo a terminal-eud, an winged, or Mued saddle, or any other 
form of horticultaral boiler now in use, the leaking surfaeeain both eases being 


eT 


et. Pancras Gardens.—Lady Burdett-Coutts has recently 
presented to the vicar, churchwardens, and vestry of St. Pancras 
what is termed a memorial sun-dial, standing upwards of 30 ft. in 
height, and erected] at the expense of Lady Burdett-Coutta ata cost 
of upwards of £2000. It is mtended to commemorate not only the 
reclamation of the disused and dilapidated burial grounds and their 
conversion into & beautifal ornamental garden for the recreation of 
the poor, but also those whose remains were known to be interred in 
the twoancient burial vrounds of St. Paneras and St, Giles's-in-the- 
Fields. The memorial stands in a prominent position in the garden 
near one of its western main entrances, within a space corresponding 
to that of the mausoleum erected by the late Sir John Soane, It 
will be recollected that the vestry of St. Pancras, with the approval 
of the ratepayers and the assistance and sympathy of Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, the Duke of Norfolk, and others, aiccessinlly 
resisted the attempts of the Midland Railway Coinpany, who hail 
alvetdy obtained by an Act part of Old St. Paneras Churchyard, to 
further encroach upon that as well as the adjoining cemetery of St. 
Guiles’s, In which the last interment was made in 1853. It was deter- 
mined, if posaible, to retain and preserve with due respect grounds 
Which bad atforded for centuries a resting-place for some of the most 
illustrious persunages of their age, although both grounds had attained 
a most deplorable condition, and the vestry having secnred an Act of 
Parhament to do what was required, sueceeded in converting them 
into very beautiful garilens, taking care at the same time to preserve 
all the sacred relics of antiquity existing. Lacy Burdett-Coutts 
determined to show her sympathies with the project for utilising the 
erounds for the recreation of the public, especially the poor of the 
surrounding neighbourhood, and for the preservation of the names of 
those eminent persons whose remains had been buried therein, by the 
erection of a memorial fittingly to record the names of some of those 
celebrities whose memory should be handel down to postertty. These 
artiens were opened by Sir J. AU Gavel Hogs, M.P., chairman of the 
Tetropolitan Board of Works, and on the same day, June 28, 1877, 
the Baroness laid the foundation stone of the memorial now com- 
pleted, 


Royal Horticultural Society.—At the meeting at South 
Kensington next Tuesday there will be an interesting group of 
double Primulas, a fine show of Potatoes, a collection of Abutilons 
in flawer from Cluswick, and, it is hoped, some good stands of 
Chrysanthemums. The competition for Messrs. Sutton & Son's 
special prizes for vegetables promises to be very spirited. 


Government Prize for Phylloxera.—tThe conditions of 
the prize of 400,Q00f. offered by the French Government for a remedy 
Tor the Phylloxera will be forwarded to any applicant by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce, Hngliahmen of an inventive turn 
my ae therefore, ascertain on what termes the reward ia pro- 
misact, 


Waterproofing Boots.—aA good canposition for rendering 
boots proof against anow and wet, can be rade of one part mutton 
tallow and tive parts beeswax, meltecl together. Of course it will 
be more difficult to make boota thus treated take a good polish, but 
after a few times they will be as susceptible of o brilliant polish as 
ever, Half an ounce of Burgundy ane dissolved in half a pint of 
drying oil, and mixed with half an ounce of turpentine, will not only 
make leather resist wet and damp, but will also render it more 
durable, pliable, and softer, Warm the boots a little over the stove, 
and then apply the mixture with a soft brush or awah. Let them 
dry thoroughly, then paint them over again. Put them in a warm 
dry place fortwenty-four houra, and you will havea pair of perfectly 
waterproof boots, Still another waterproof composition can be made 
by digsaolving an ounce of powdered resi in a quarter of a pint of lin- 
seed oil, over the stove; put it ina tin basin, and place that in a 
pan of boiling water, When it is boiling hot, slice into it two 
ounces of mutton tallow, and apply while hot te the boots, letting 
Ht dry in thoroughly, The following receipt for making leather 
waterproof ts from authoritative sources, viz., bolled oil, one pint 
beeswax and yellow resin, each two ounces; melt together. Apply 
warn before the fire.—Couniry Gentleman, 


THe money loss of champagne by the failure of the Vintage 
thirty roillion franes, 
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“This is an art 
Which desea mend Nature : change it rather; but 
THe ART ITaRLF i* NaTURE.”—Shakerpeare. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


CHIEFLY FITTED FOR THE WILD 


GARDEN. 


Woat first suggested the idea 
of the wild garden, and even the 
name to me, was the desire to 
provide a home for a great 
number of exotic plants that 
are unfitted for garden culture 
in the old sense. Many of these 
plants have great beauty when 
in flower and perhapa at other 
seasons, but they are frequently 
sO free and vigorous in growth 
that they over-Tun and destroy 
ali their more delicate and 
precions neighbours, Many, too, are so 
coarse andl ragged that they are objection- 
able In cholce borders and beda, and after 
flowering they leave an ugly blank or a mags 
of unsightly stems, These plants are them- 
selves not only not enjoyable in gardens, but 
they were the main cause of the abolition 
of even the mixed border itself, and all 
its varied beauties, in rearly every garden 
throughout the Jand during the past fiteen 
or twenty years; and yet many of these 
plants are very beautiful at certain stages, 
A tall, spreading Harebell, for example, 
stiffly tied wp in a garden border, as has 
been the fashion up to the present day where 
plants of this kind have been grown at all, 
pitas is at best of times an unsightly object ; 

but the same plant growing amongst the long Grass in 2 thin 
wool iorms one of the loveliest objects conceivable, The 
Golden-rods and Michaelmas Daisies again, for example, used 
to over-run the old mixed border, and were with it abolished, 
But even the poorest of these seen together in a New England 
wood in autumn form a beautiful picture. So also there are 
numerous exotic plants of which the individual flowera may not be 
so striking as many popular ones, but which, grown in wide spread- 
ing groups and seen at some little distance off, afford beautiful aspects 
of vegetation, and quite new so far as gardens are concerned, 
When I first thonght ef the wild garden not one of these plants 
was in cultivation ontside botanic gardens, It was even considered 
by the best friends of the hardy fower movement a mistake to 
recommend one of them, for they knew thatit was the predomin- 
ance of these weedy vigerous subjects that made the majority of 
pina give up hardy flowers entirely for the sake of the glare of 
edding plants; therefore, the wild garden in the cage of these 
el tong plants opens up to us a new World of infinite and changefal 
eauty. Init every plant vigorous enough not to require the care of 
the cultivator or a choice place in the mixed border will find a home, 
Of such plants there are hundreds in every northern and mountain- 
ous country, which travellers may gather and afterwards grow in 
their own gardens, souvenirs of the pleasant places which they have 
visited, In this eu the common Acanthus (A. mollis) comes in, 
though the rarer kinds are fit for a place in any border. The taller 
Achilleas ; the beautiful and stately Aconites, dangerous in gardens 
en aecount of thelr potsgnous roots; the seldom-seen Actas: 
such Alliums as night be admired, and yet, like all their brethren, 
objectionable from their odour when near at hand; the huge and 
vigorous, but at certain seasons very handsome, Althzas; Angelica, 
with its fine foliage; the herhaceous kinds of Aralis from the 
American woods, also with fine foliage; the Wormwood family 
{Artemisia}; the stronger kinds of American Cotton-weed (Ascte- 
pias); certain of the vigorous species of Asparagus; Asters and 
their allies in great variety ; the larger and more vigorous species of 
Astragalus; certain of the larger species of Betoutea, pretty, and 
with delicate flowers, but hardiy fit for the mixed border: various 
free and vigorous exotic Grassea ; large and showy Bupthalmums ; the 
handsome creeping Calystemas, dangerous weeds tn a garden ; the 
most vigorous Campanulas ; exotic Thistles(Carduus) and their allies ; 


PLANTS 






the more remarkable kinds of Carex: numerous Centaureas, SoOmt- 
what too coarse for the garden; various species of Clematis and Con- 
volvulus, Others may consiat of the coarser growing kinds of— 


Coreopsis Helentium Mulgedium Rumex 
Cramhe Helianthus Mepeta dalyig 
Digitalis Heliopaig Onopordon nanguisorba 
Digacores Heleboriua Fronia Baecd FINE 
Diplostephium Heracleum Panicum Senecio 
Di prac Impatiens Paperer Berratula 
Doroniguny inwa Peucedanuni sida 
Echinacea Jurinea Phiomis Silphiam 
Echinops Kitaibelia Fhysospermiun Smilax 
Eisnoltzia Lachuca Privates Solidago 
Elyroue Lathyrua Phytolaces Bonchis 
pillohiim Lavateta Polypacnatum aymphytam 
Eryngium Laie Polygonum Tadacetuin 
Eupatorium Ligularia Poberiim Thaletrum 
Euphorbia LAgusticiui Ftarnvica Thermopsis 
Ferula Laphanthus Fulicaria yikes 
Funkia Lupinus Pyrethrum ¥aleriapa 
Galega Lysimachia Rhaponaticum Veratrum 
Gungera Lythrum Teheum Yerlivarituat 
Gynerinm Melissa Eudbeckia Vernonia 
Gypsopnila Monarda 

W. OR. 








WINTER BEDDING WITH EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 


THE bare patches of earth which are frequently seen in gardens after 
the summer occupanta are removed, is a somewhat objectionable 
feature, and one which can only be obviated by having recourse to 
what is generally termed spring bedding, that is, filling the beds 
with hardy herbaceous plants, which bloom sooner or later in spring, 
according to the season, or planting them with dwarf shrubs, The 
former method is objectionable, on account of the amount of work 
it entails preparatory to planting, and also owing to the dreary 
aspect which the plants prescat during a severe winter, when only the 
extreme hardy ones can survive, and likewise by this class of 
plants being invariably at their best when they have tc be removed 
so as to allow of the summer bedding plants to be planted out, On 
the other hand, when shrobs are employed an immediate effect may 
be produced, which may be maintained throughout the winter, andl 
will remain uaimpnired by frosts. What may be done in this way by 
a Judicions selection and tasteful arrangement has been admirably 
exemplified by Messrs. Charles Lee & Sin; of Hammersmith, who 
made a much admired display at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at South Kensington, and for which they were 
deservedly awardect a gold medal, This arrangement consisted 
of parallel beds on either side of the path im the entrance 
vestibule leading to the Council room, laid out in a series of 
circles and longitudinal lines, The varied shades of green inter. 
spersed with the pretty variegation of many of the plants used 
formed, on the whole, a harmouious picture, the subdued tones of 
which presented a striking contrast to the monotonous glare of colour 
generally seen in geometric designs. The various berry-bearing 
plants, too, mterspersed here and there, such ag Anecubas, Spindle- 
trees, Yews, &c., aided materially in producing an effective combi- 
nation, and added considerable interest to the display, The ma- 
jority of the plants employed eonsisted chiefly of Conifers, and the 
great variety existing in this class alone would produce an effect by 
no means to be despised. The feathery pyramids of Retinospora 
ericoldes and plumosa, the many forms of Lawson's Cypress, includ- 
ing the silvery and golden-tinted kinds, the Arbor-Vitas, J unipers, 
&e., are all characterised by beauty of form and pleasing tints. The 
tntermixture of standard bushes, varying from 2 ft. to 5 ft., of Aucu- 
bas, Ligustrums, Yews, Ivies, Laurustinuses, &e., gave a diversified 
aspect to the arrangement, whilst they combined well with the 
pigmy plants, The edging of one of the beda was of the ordinary 
iinglish Box, and that of the other consisted of the amall-leaved 
Spindle-tree (Huenymus microphyllus), whieh forms a capital sub- 
stitute. This system of winter bedding hag much to recommend it, 
inasmuch as it gives very little trouble after the plants are once ob- 
tained, and they may be afterwards propagated in a sunple manner 
at intervals, as occasion requires, and the facility with which they 
may be transplanted, and the varions uses te whieh they may be put 
attet they have attained too large asize for bedding purposes, such 
as forming shrubberies, &c., is no inconsiderable point in faveur of 
the practice, 

it is considered inexpedient to reproduce in our columns representa~ 
tions of the arrangement designed on this occasion by Messrs. Lee, as 
the system may be carried out in any ordinary style of beds, such as 
are usually seen for summer bedding plants, with equally excellent 
results ; appended is a list of the plants employed m the arrange- 
ment at South Kensington, thouch ti by no means exhausts the let 
of shrubs suitable for the purpose, as there are scores of other sub. 
jects which would be equally adapted for such work, On the 
other hand, such a niunerous variety as that here enumerated ik 
not to be considered indispensable, as it is mot in the quantity or 
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rreab variety of subjects employed, but in their judicious selection 
and tasteful arrangement, that the appropriateness of this system of 
bedding conaista. 


Aucuba japonica, with ripe berries 


Taxus tastigiata aurea (Standish) 
Luonymus microphylles 


Retimospora plumoysa 


latifoliua aureus marginatus . ericoides 
ig S34 elemaus Cupressus Lawsoniana aurea varierata 
bs 6s elegantissiiius 5 tj argentea 
és aureis maculatus . SEM PSrvirEDs AYER 
- radiguns viwiegatus Abies Engeimanni 


robniLdifolius Variee1tus Standard Aucuba Japonica vora 
Juniperus Virtiniqne argentea 7” Osianblinug ilicitoling aren. 
: japonica aurca variegatia bev 
Taxus wana argooten i Ligustum sinensé tricolor 
yarierata i Silver snd other Tvies | 


aj 


THE KNOTWEEDS. 
(POLYGONUMS. ) 


Now that beauty of form is begmning to be appreciated, 
many plants of graceful proportions that were formerly dis- 
carded as worthless, either on account of their gross habit or 
inconspicuous flowers, are now being brought into notice; and 
it is more than probable that these will form a prominent 
feature in the gardens of the future. The vast genus Polygo- 
num, which comprises 150 species of world-wide distribution, 
the majority of which are insignificant weeds, nevertheless 
includes several noble plants, which claim a consideration 
that has hitherto been denied them. From an economic 
point of view they are of little importance, the most useful 
member of the family being the Buckwheat (P. Fagopyrun), 
which is grown asa bread corn in Eastern Europe and 
Northern Agia, and as a food for pheasants in this country; 
some are used as fodder plants, and the tender shootsof others 
aa escuients. ‘They are of the easiest culture, thriving in any 
ordinary garden soil, but being greatly improved by cultiva- 
tion, All those of a bushy habit should be so planted as to 
have a clear space all round, in order to give the foliage all 
the air and light possible, as overcrowding is frequently the 
cause of naked stems and a straggling habit, to remedy 
which tying-in has to be resorted to, a circumstance which 
detracts much from their natural appearance: their beauty 
consisting in the innumerable flower spikes rising above a 
eracefully developed mass of foliage continuous tothe ground. 
Those of the P. cuspilatum type, which have few hardy 
representatives, Invariably produce stems of sufficient strength 
to support their spreadimg crowns of foliage, though a ten- 
dency to droop at the pomts is not unusual; but this is by 
no means an objectionable feature. The annuais, uniess 
grown as single specimens, and in sheltered situations, will 
require support, and the dwarf perennials, most of which are 
evergreen, need very little attention beyond: an oceasional 
trimming. ‘The stems of all the tall hardy species, being of 
anntital duration, die off in the autumn, and the ‘succeeding 
ones, uot appearing before April or May, is a circumstance 
which must be taken into consideration when planting for 
effect. Propamation is effected by means of cuttings, divi- 
sion, or seeds, which, if of the I, orientale group, should not 
be sown in the open ground until the middle of April. Seve- 
ral attempts have been made to popularise this class of plants, 
but through neglecting to keep them within bounds they 
have fallen into disrepute. To remedy this encroaching pro- 
peusity, which is thetr chiet drawback, their underground 
creeping rhizomes require to be cut back every spring. The 
selection deseribed below includes most of the best sorts 


for garden purposes, and illustrates the various. types of the - 


fens. . 

P. alpinum.—aA native of the §wias Alps, and a.very old in- 
habitant of our gardens. Its stems attain the height of 3 ft, to 4f%., 
with ovate-lanceolate decp green leaves, with ciHated margins, Its 
flowers, which appear early and continue in bloom for several weeks, 


are arranged in snow-white panicles, and prove very serviceable: 


e 


where quantitios of out flowers are in request, - 


P. amplexicaule,—Phis usally. reaches the height of 4 ft. to 
oft, Its stems are rather slender, but well furnished with stem- 
elaspiug, cardate-lanceolate leaves, with deeply-veined surfaces and 
tapering points. Its slender flower-spikes, which rise a foot or more 
above the main body of the foliage, are of a rich pure crimson, an 
wicommon colour among herbaceous plants. A variety of this named 
oxyphyllum differs from the type in having white flowers with con- 
spicuous recl anthers, Both the species and the type are natives of 
the Himalayas, a region in which the genus is well represented. 


_P. cuspidatum, also known as P, Sieboldi, is a plant of ster- 
hng merit, now hecoming quite common, belonging to asection with 
4 semi-arborescent habit, and a peculiar curve. of the atem, which 
brings nearly the whole of the.foliage of each spray into the same 
planc, Its shoots are copious, speckled with purple; its broadly- 
ovate leaves, which are of a dark dull green, are frequently varie. 
ate with faint silvery blotches, and its creamy-white flowers are 

arne in great profusion. Its stately habit of growth, combmed 
with the luxuriance of its foliage, are attractions of no ordinary 
character, which cannot fail to strikes the most casual observer, and 
especially when in fall bloom. A native of Japan, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest herbaceous plants in qyltivation, To do 
if justice if shonld be grown as an isolated specimen, cither on the 
qari or In some prominent position of the wild garden, as represented 
in the annexed figure. “The variety compactum is a distines dwarf 
form with crowded foliage and flowers, and is more suitable for the 
herbaceous berder or for pat culture. 


P. sacheHnense.—aA native of the Island of Sachalian, and 
of a sinular habit to the preceding, but of much larger proportiona, 
often attaining the height of 10 ft, te 12 ft., with broadly-oblong 
leaves upwards of a foot in length, which are of a bright ereen, Tia 
flowers are rather inconspicuous, heing of a greenish-white, and dis-. 
posed in slender drooping racemes. It Inxuriates in a moist sitbsoil,- 
near the tmirein of water, where itis very effective in company with 
grnsay veretation. it also makes a fine bold feature, either planted 
ou the turf or in a good position where 16 can develop its noble pro- 
portions. No better plant could be employed for naturalisation in 
gemi-wikl places, 

P, polystachyum,—This fornia s thicket of stout, erect stems, 
which root strongly from the firat few joints above the ground, Its 
leaves, which are somewhat crowded, are elliptic-acute in firm, with 
a furrowed midrib, and a light eoloured under-surface, It reaches 
the height of 6 ft. to 6 {t., including the flower-spikes, whicir are 
slencler aud greenish. The qualities that reeommend 1t are its bold, 
erect habit, and dense, woolly foliage. Also an Himalayan species. 


FP, ribesoides.—This is a climbing plant, which would answer 
well for covering trellia work, pillars, and arbours. Its reddish, 
twining stem$ “sive off at intervala.of.2 in. or 3 in. bright green 
svvittate leaves with short pink atalke. Ita flowers, which are pro- 
diced in the axils of the upper leaves towards autumn, are borne in 
racemase panicles of a creamy-white colour, No better substitute 
could be found for the Boussingaultia than this, and it has the. 
advantage of blooming freely in the open air, 


P. filiforme.—aA very hairy plant, some 3 ft, fo 5 ft. in height, 
with broadly-ovate, acute, short, downy leaves, with prominent ribs 
below. The flowers are small, and atranged’ im slender pieenish 
spikes. The golden striped form of this piant har few equals ameng 
variegated herbaceous planta. 

P, Brunonis.—Of the known evergreen species this is probably 
the best, leaving ont P. vaccinifolium, [ts lesvea, which are spathu- 
late, with a white under-surface, are mostly radical, and so numerous 
as to form 4 dense cushion, from which arise the numerous crimson 
spikes. Itis au extremely pretty border plant, and a native of the 
Himniwsayas. It comes near to P, Bistorta, 4 British plant known as 
the Sunke-raot, well worth arowiug for tia rich green foliage and red 
flower-spikes. ; eee 

P. vaccinifoliun..—Few plants surpass this for rock work: _ It 
ditfers widely from all its congeners at present in cultivation, unlesa- 
P. crigpum, once a Tayourite Dower, 1g still to be found in peti ; 
which reserableg thin its bwiggy habit. It is quite hardy, and thrives’ 
in almost any moist soil, and is seen te the best.advantage where its 
shoate can ramble over stones or tree stumps. Under favonrable 
conditions if grows rapidly, and produces its Wohortleberty-like 
leaves and rosy flower-spikes in profusion. This ig also a natite 
of the Himalayas: OF Be ee oe 

P, capitatum —This is.a charming little annual of a: spread- 
ing habit, with oval-greyish-preen leaves, witha dark. blotch uz the. 
centre of each, and numerous globose heads of pink flowers., ; When 


once established in light warm sois,,1t appears every year, from.self- 
‘sown seeds, Its neat habit, combined with the delicacy of itsdovwers, 


are qualities which never fail to attract admirera, 
P, amphibium,—As its name implies, it is both a dry land. 
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plant and a floating aquatic. In its terrestrial state it 1s not very 
attractive : ite Jeaves are somewhat lanceolate, and nearly segaile ; 
but, when it changes to an aquatic, it assumes avery different aspect; 
ita leaves become long-stalked with o flat blades similar to those 
of the Cape Pond-weed (Aponogeton), but, instead of the forked 
inflorescence of that plant, its flowers are disposed in long eylind- 
vical spikes, which rise several inches above the bright green float- 
ing leaves, and have a remarkable showy appearance, Of the twelve 
British species, this and P, Bistorta are the only ones of any hortt- 
cultural value. 

FP. oriontale,—A gigantic free-growing annual, growing to the 
height of 8 ft. to 10 ft. Its stems are very robust, and give off 
numerous lateral shoots, which are supplred with large, oblong, 
acute, rich green leaves, measuring 10in. to 15 Jn. In length, of whic 
those nearest the fowera are stem-clasping, and more melined to be 
sagittate, The inflorescence is both terminal and axillary, and con- 
sists of slender spikes of crimson flowers, which make their appear- 
ance in July, and continue until the frosts. ‘fo obtain a good deve- 
lopment of ita foliage, it should be grown as a single specimen ancl 
- withont shade ta induce it to bloom freely, when it makes one of 
the grandest of ornaments, either for the sub-tropical garden or 
for some conapicuous place among its congeners in the wild garden, 
There ig a variety of this with pure white fowers, though both are 
rarely met with. His a native of Northern India, 

P. Fagopyrum,—This yields the Buckwheat, the inangular 
black husks of which 
are used so éxtcnslvely 
for packing dry bulbs. 
Like the foregoing, 1t ts 
a atately annual, but 
varying in height from 
aft. to 7 ft. In habit 
_ the plant is more slender 
than the preceding, with 
fewer and more erect 
' branches. Its leaves, 
which .are- very orna- 
mental, are either cor- 
date or sagittate, and, 
jn some of the varieties, 
with red veins and Ioot- 
stalks, The fowers vary 
as much as from white 
to red on the same plant, 
though. some varieties 
have pure white flowers, 
This spectes, which is 
grown aed by the 
natives of Northern 
India, appears to be 

vite as variable as our 
cultivated grain plants, 
Well-grown specimens 
of any of the varieties 
are very effective with 
their panicles of variera- 
ted flowers and delicate 
green foliage.—C. ML. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


Cyclamen nesapolitanum,—The fine weather which we 
have lately been experiencing in addition to bringing out a bright 
display of ordinary summer flowers, has greatly favoured the deve- 
lopment of the hardy flowers that usually cheer the dreary month 
‘of November, and among these few are more welcome than the 
‘hardy Cyclamen neapoltanum that is now flowering freeiy in open 
borders. We have some larga bulbs of it, probably many years old, 
‘planted under the partial shade of Yuecas, hardy Palms, &¢., ina 
well sheltered border, and their beautiful tufts of mottled foliage 
and profusion of pretty flowers give the garden more of the aspect 
a spring than that of the near approach of the winter.—J. Groom, 

dna. te 

Cistuses or Rock Roses.—Mr. BR, Potter points out 
(p..401) the difference between Cistus ladaniferus and C, cypriua. I 
am well aware of this, and of he superior beauty of the first- 
named species, TE should therefore he greatly obliged to Mr, Potter 
or any other of your correspondents if they would inform me where 
1 could procure the true plant, I have made many tunsuecessiul 
attempts to get it, and I fear that it is net now common in the 
trade, On more than oue occasion I have had C. cyprius sent to me 
for the true C, ladaniferus, and J believe that many cultivators are 
not aware of the difference,—J,.D, LLEWELYN, Atherton Grange, 
Wimbledon, ts . 





dealing with those troublesome inscets called thrips, 
neglect seale and bug for a few days with no other immediate 


vitality of the plant, 
now, when fires are necessary in plaut-houses. 
is the best remedy, to be followed up in bad cases on alternate ever. 


a single plantation of young fruit trees was seen, 


Marigolds.—Te thousands of cultivators whose means are 
scanty and space limited, half-a-dozen plants producing a few flowers 
now without heat are worth ten times as any at midsummer, when 
the garden is ablaze with colour, Just one such plant 1s found in 
the new and very pretty pot Marigeld Meteor, plants of which, 
raised from seed last July, saw in pots the other day in a cold 
house, At this dull time their bright lemon and orange striped 
handsome flowers are 3 moat grateful sight. ‘This is a plant which 
must soon become a favourite. —D, 

Hose-in-Hose Primroses.—The improvement goimg on 
of late in the simgle hardy Primrose has now resulted in a 
charming ant perfect Hose-in-Hose variety of a clear yellow colour. 
Hose-in-Hose Polyanthuses have been in existence for a long time, 
but in Primroses it is a novelty. These duplex forms are not merely 
curious aa showing a process of natural development entirely due to 
careful selection on the part of the florist, but they also furnish a 
sTeater amount of colour than couki be obtained in the case of single 

owers, Any one who has seen a mass of some of the white or 


yellow duplex Polyanthus in bloom in spring will, Iam sure, freely 
admit that in colouring effect they are fur in advance of the single 
flowered kinds,—A,. BD, 

Gypsophila paniculata.—tTo those who, like myself, have 
the misfortune to reside in xorthern latitudes, the description 
(p. 411} of such lovely spots as St. John’s Vicarage, Ryde, is very 
interesting, 


in ‘ Delta’s ” description of the varieties seen in the 
garden In question 1s the 
following : 'ypsophila 
paniculata, a most de- 
Hehttul subject for cute 
ting for ugsegays, [ have 
never been able to ma- 
nage, and was told the 
accret Was tO grow Ibm 
peat? Wul * Delta” 
kindly inform us what 
theabove plantis? Surely 
it cannot be the old Gyp- 
sOplula which he saya 
he coukl not manage ; if 
80, J am atraid he would 
find itdificult tomanage 
an Oak tree, with which 
the enormous root stock 
of this truly hardy plant 
haa sone ailinity, an old- 
established plant being 
a thing to test a spade in 
lifting it. Then there 
is the grand secret ‘‘ to 
grow it mm peat;" re- 
commend a chalk-loying 
pliaut to be orown in 
peat! Why, the very 
name **Gypeon,” chalk, 
and ‘‘phileg,” to love, 


The Great Japau Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatur), points io the contrary. 
(Showiog the pert of the plant in lower.) 


The very structure of tha 
. plantseemsto point teits 
; home among mountain 
rocks, frem its almost aérial gracefulness of bloom. I[ have heard it 
called the spirit plant. It possesses no qualities te make it a bouquet 
plant, but, like the Statices, it makes a capital plant in a dried state 
for grates, epergnes, and similar purposes. Iam treating of Gypso- 
phila paniculata ; perhaps * Delta? will kindy enlighten ag on the 
matter.—THos, WuiiLiams, Ormahirh. 





Thrips. —Nelson aseribed his victories to ‘ always being a quarter 
of an hour betore his time ;" and this habit of forestalling enemies 
is a very desirable one for cultivators to follow, especially when 
One may 


result than an increase in fheir numbers ; but to let thrips cet the 
upper hand means destruction to the foliave, and a lowering of the 
These little matters require to be looked after 
Tobacco fumigation 


ings till three fumigations have been given. 

Orchards.—In travelling some hundzeds of miles throngh Eng- 
land by rail IT observed many orebards—old orchards—hut scarcely 
This is instructive 
and shows that people irusi too much to gnarled and deerepid old 
standard trees. Many well-planted new plantations should be mate 
if ever home-grown fruit is to be plentiful—aood sorts on good soil « 
and a general syatem of planting on the part of landed proprietors, 
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or of cultivators sure of their tenure, tsof all things to be recommended 
now that corn-growing aud meat-producing are failing us,—B, 





TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


THE GROWTH OF COPPICING, 


In many parts of the country, upon soils which will not grow the 
ordinary timber trecs of sufiicient size to make their cultivation pro- 
fitable, coppicing may be substituted with advantage, and the aunual 
income to be derived from this will, under proper management, be 
little less than that obtained from the periodical falls of timber uponaupe- 
rior soils. Butin order te ensure the maximum of profit from such, 
the specics grown must be such as are suitable to the land, aud alsa 
those for which there is a local demand. Thus in Kent, Sussex, 
Hereforrlahire, and Woreestershire, Hop-poles meet with aready sale; 
in the mining cistricts, pit-props; in hardware districts and im the 
potteries, material for making crates; and in the basket-making 
localities, Willows of various kinds. The subject of Iocal demand 
is un important one, as compared with their market value the mate- 
ridls obtained from ordinary coppices are too bulky toadmit of long 
carriage either ly road or raul. 

Pure coppice of the best kinds, ench as Ash, Spanish Chestnut, 
Red Willow, Red Birch, and Maple, arein the Hop-prowing counties 
nore remunerative than eappice with standards: bu& where the 
underwood is of an mferiov kind, such as Oak, Beech, Hornbeam, 
Hazel, and the common kinds of Willow, a considerable admixture 
of standard trees may be reared with advantage. But under ordi- 
nary circumstances these should not oecupy more than one-third of 
the wooded area, and their lower branches should, after every fall, 
be either praned back close to the boles, or else considerably fore- 
‘shortened to mitigate the effects of too munch shade, Most of our 
cominon deciduous trees coppice freely—the Ash, Oak, Spanish (hest- 
nut, Wilm, Lime, Maple, Poplar, Willow, Hornbeam, Birch, Moun- 
tain Ash, Sycamore, Tazel, Alder, sud, for a shorter period, the 
Beeen, Some of these, such as the Lime, Willow, the Aspen Birch, 
and the white Alder, grow very freely from suckers, For pure cop- 
‘pieing the Spanish Chestnutis best adapted to sandy or gravelly land, 
Ash for amoist loamy soil, and Larch upon rocky slopes; upon a 
inoist loamy or clay soil Chestunt stools very soon die out, and upon 
adlecp ood soil Larch grows too rapidly to be very serviceable, 

By means of planting and subsequent layering, growths of coppic- 
dug may be carried aver rocky surfaces where tunber trees even of 
the sinallest sige are reared with difficulty, for aa loog as its connec- 
tion with the parent stool is maintained, the layer will continue to 
thrive, cven though its roota obtain little nourishment beyond what 
they nd in the thinnest surface soil or among the crevices of the 
rocks, 

The length of a rotation will depend to a creat extent upon the 
kine of wood grown, and the purposes to which the produce 1s to be 
applied, as wellas upon the climate, atte, and gnality of the soil. 
The shorter the rotation, the sooner the stool is exhausted. When 
Osiers reccive an anunal cuttiig, the stools seldom last more than Ig 
or 14 years; though those worked upon a tiroor three years rotation 
eadure for nearly double that period. Standard trees ent down alter 
the ave of from 40 to 50 years, seldom leave a reproductive stool, 
though instances have been retorded in which they have shot up 
afresh even when more than a century old. But with good manage- 
ment and careful eutting, a Chestont plantation may lsst for more 
than 150 years. From mine to thirteen years isthe common length ofa 
rotation, but basket-makers’ Osiers are cut at the end of the first and 
second years; Elazel for crates and hampers and for the coopers’ use, 

‘atthe end of the third; Ash and Spanish Chestnut upon good soils, 
atthe cud of the nmth or tenth years; and Oak, Hornbeam, Birch, 
&e., upon inferior soils, at about thirteen years ald. 

As coppice shoots are en elther by the adventituous buds 
hich spring from the edge of the cut surface of the stool, or from 
the dormant or lateral bude which proceed directly from the medul- 
lary processes In the wood, and below the former, the method of cut- 
ting has a considerable influence upon the future crop. When the 
bark is torn from the edge of the stool’s surface, the adventitiona 
buds are destroyed, and heavy blows from a bhint instrument will 
also destroy the dormant buds, and even break off the finer fibres of 
the small stools standing in lose soils. To aveid this, the ee sro - 
ing upon the smaller stools should always be ent off with the bill- 
hook, and everything under Gin, in diameter with a hghtaxze. All 
tools used in coppice felling should be of the best kind, and also be 
kept to a keen edge. Wo cutting should be permitted during frosta, 
and all blows should be direeted upwards as far as practicable, Except 
in very wet situations, where the stools are occasionally partially 
immersed, they are best cut off as close to the ground as possible, in 
which case the dormant buds sendup shoots from near the surface 





of the ground, or even below ib, and these, in time, become well 
rooted in¢the soil, and at the next cutting considerably extend the 
area of the stool, 

To produce a luxuriant crop of yeung shoots the best time of cut- 
ting ie between the middle of February and the end of March. ! But 
in moat districta the work goes on from early in Nevember nontil the 
beginning of April, Where a large breadth has to be cleared by the 
same hands, the younger plantations should be cut first. 

A. J, Burrows, 


THE FORESTS OF THE NORTH. 


In addition to the Fir and Fine, which, of course, form the bulk of 
Norwerian forest growth, there is the Birch (Betula odorata}, which 
im Weet Finmark is found tn considerable tracts, and occasionaliy in 
other parts of the country, amongst the clearings of the Pine and 
Fir woods, The limit of elevation, as far as its geographical distri- 
bution goes, 18 about 1,101 métres (] métre = I 1-10th yard) in 
Southern Norway, 600 to 700 métres in Trondhjem district, and 
from 300 to 400 in Finmark. It is a pretty and well-crown tree, 
is frequently met with growing to the height of GO ft. te 7Of6., and 
with a diameter of 3 ft. or 4d it. at the base. A good deal of Birch 
wood 1s used as fuel, but itis a useful wood for cabinet makers, and 
its outer bark is of value in many industrial occupations. The 
Birch tree adds much to the scenic effects of the forest, with ita long 
drooping clusier of branches, and is one of the most characteristic 
ornaments to a Norwegian valley. Some of the Birch groups, 
indeed, have quitea celebrity throughout the country for their beauty, 
and not only their owners, but the whole of the population of the 
district regard them with pride, naming them according to their 
fancy. There is a magnificent specimen of Birch called the 
‘* Holsbirk ” on the property of Hol, in Rennebu, in the prefecture 
of Southern Trondhjem. It is G8 ft. in height, and has a diameter 
ot Sit. at 4 it. above the pround. Any sacrilegious person who 
attempted to destroy or damage ‘‘ Holsbirk ° would have a bad time 
of if amongst the peasantry of the neighbourhood. 

The other trees which heip tomake upa Norwegian forest will uot 
need much description. The Alder (Alnus incana} is found at about 
the same limit of growth as the Birch, and is met with pretty fre- 
quently as far north as West Finmark, attainmg a height of about 
60 ft., with a diameter averaging 1 ft, The variety of Alder known 
ae Aloua clutinosa is very much scarcer, and 18 principally found in 
the valleys by the side of the streams, where the ground is rather 
damp. ie is never scen above the height of 250 to 300 métres, The 
Beech (agua sylvatica} never grows wild beyond 61° lat., but when 
planted and locked after, if is found as far north as 69°, at Stegen 
in Nordland, and also at Trondhjem (638° 26°), where it does yery 
well. In the sixtieth degree of iatitude it forms small forest groups 
at Tonsberg, Larvik, and Arendal, and further north at Bergen and 
sacim. This is probably the most northerly wild Birch wood in the 
world. There are two varieties of Gaks that grow in Norway, those 
with sessile glands and the pedunculated Oaks, the latter in small 
foresfi groups on the coast between Arendal and Plekkefjord. It 
ascends as far north as 63° in a wild state, but when planted Hourishes 
at 66°, The Hazel (Corylus Avellans) grows wild on the low grounds 
£0 the south of Trondhjemfiord, but north of that it is rare, thouch 
occasionally found as far as Stegen (68°), where ita fruit ripens, The 
Elm {Uimus montana) is met with up to 67°, but, aa a rule, never at 
an elvation higher than 500 to 600 métres above the sea, Itis an 
isolated tree, growing to 90 ft, or more; and the only example 
of an Elim wood is at Solvorn, near one of the Inland arme of the 
Sognefiord. 

The Willow (Salix caprea} has a much more extensive range, and 
is found even above the limits of the growth of the Wir, ag far 
north as Hammerfest (70° 37, though only im theeondition of bushes, 
But at Alten in Fmmark (70°) 14 attains the height of 26 ft., and 1 ft, 
$in, in diameter. The Poplar (Populus tremula} has an equally 
wide range, and in the southern parts of Norway is met with, 
though in rather a stunted growth, at the height of 900 matrea 
above the sca, But while in the low country it is 60 ft, high, it 
is lithle more than half that at Alten (70°}, The Ash (Fraxinus 
axcelsior], when wild, is not found further north than Molde in 
Romedaal (42° 44°), but as a cultivated tree it flourishes even as far 
as the polar circle, The Lime (Tilia parvifolia} has a somewhat 
higher range (62°) on the west coast to what it has on the eastern 
border, where 16 1s one degree leas, Cultivated, however, it reaches 
as far as Steren (67° 56}. ‘The Mountain Ash (Sorbus Aucuparia} is 
eommon throughout the whole of Norway, and in ordinary summers 
it ripena well. With Ha pretty bunches of red berries, which 
attract multitudes of birds, it gives great coleur and warmth to the 
hill-sides in winter, 

Amongst the smaller class of trees which flourish in Norway may 
be mentioned the Juniper (Juniperus communis), generally met with 
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aa Ashrub, but occasionally, asat Selbo, in South Trondhjem, atiain- 
ing the dignity and proportions of a small tree 86 ft, high, It grows 
everywhere, even ag far as the North Cape, exceeding the Birch in 
this respect; but it requires a dry and the poorest of soils. Of 
Osiers, there are nearly ¢wenty varieties in Norway, as wild shrubs, 
growing ata considerable elevation on the mountains, and especially 
in a damp, Soggy locality. The wild Apple (Pyrus Malus) is met 
with every bere and there as far north as the island of Yteré in 
Lrondhjemfiord (63° 49), though never more than 500 métres above 
the sea, There are two varieties of wild Cherry tree (Prunus Avium 
and P, Padus), the former rather localised, and found principally in 
small woods at the head of the Sognefiord, while the latter ig much 
more common and has a wider range, ripening as far north as Tanaels, 
in East Finmark (70° 20’), Besides these are the Sloe (Prunus spi- 
noaus)}, growing up to 60°; the Barberry (Berberis vulgaria), which 
extends 4° farther north ; the wild Currants (Ribes Grogsularia and 
R. rubrum), the latter flourish. 
mp nuider the same conditions 
and limit as the Fir; the wild 
Raspberry (Rubus Ideus}, very 
eommon as far north as Fin- 
mark ; and the Blackherry, the 
only wild frat in Norway, 
which is looked upon as a pro- 
perty, and which in Tromsdé 
and Finmark is a source of 
some considerable revenue. 
Although not coming under 
the denomination of timber, 
it is fair ta mention the nnu- 
merous varieties of Bilberry or 
Whortleberry, and of Cran- 
berry (Vaccinium), which grow 
IR great abundance, and form 
such an agreeable addition to 
our culinary resourcas, 
Ouitder. 





_Berberidopsis coral- 
hina.—Amongst all the inter- 
esting and handsome shruhs 
which we have obtained from 
Chili, few, if any, surpass this 
inrealbéauty. liis of scandent 
habit, has glabrous, evergreen, 
spiny leaves, and long-stalked, 

eep crimson blossoms, which 
last a long time in beauty, and 
which are, moreover, produced 
In succession over a long period, 
Tt succeeds well in ceed fibrous 
Joam, with a slight admixture 
of peat; and here in Newry it 
has proved quite hardy in 
various positions, such as 
against a due south wall, on 
a western aspect, and also 

fing over and creeping 
amongst stones on rockwork ; 
in Open situations, too, fully 
‘exposed all round, it succeeds 
about equally well. Tam not 
aware how high it will grow ul- 
timately and under very fayour- 
able conditions, but ray opinion 
is that it will not much exceed 3 ft, in height, seeming to have rather a 
tendency to extend laterally than upwards. Therefore, ita proper posi- 
tion on a wall would be ons of those bare spaces which one offen 
sees between two other wall shrubs that grow wide at the top and 
leave the base bare. [ft 1s one of those really good shrubs for which 

place should be made in every garden.—T, Smuiru. 

Lrees In Streets.—The new street called Fitziohn’s Avenue, 
half a mile long, and between 50 it. and 60 ft, broad, which connects 
Hampstead with the Swiss Cottage, is being planted on either sicle 
with Chestout trees, alternately pink and white. The cost, esti- 
mated at £200, will be defrayed by the residents of this suburb, Sir 
Spenser Wilson having already contributed £100. Fellows Road is 
aiso beng planted with Plane trees, and the altered portions of Well 
Walk with Limes, 

Shelter and Shade.—shelter in winter and shade in summer 
are important points for consideration, Hvergreen trees and such 
deciduous ones as retain their feliave until a late period of the year 
—the Hornbeam, Beech, and some varieties af the Qak—afford 





Berbéeridopsis eorillina, 
(Sketched in hlessrs, Veitch’s Nursery, Coombe Wouidl, 


much greater shelfer in winter and fhe early spring, when it Is moat 
required, than those which lose their ienvea early in autumn, and 
these should be planted wherever shelter is desived. Shade is best 
afforded by trees which rise with naked stems to a considerable 
height, and then send out a profusion of branches, as the Oak, 
Beech, Chestaut, and Elm, which can be readily trained by a little 
pruning, and their spreading branches and umbrageous foliage are 
greatly superior for this purpose to the Ash, Sycamore, and Plane. 

Distribution of Trees.—Humboldt tells us that the trees 
which occupy the highest elevations are the Pine and the Birch. 
The highest altitude at which the Pine grows is 12,000 ft, to 
15,000 f&. above the sea level in latitude 20°, and the limits of the 
growth of the Oak appear to he about 10,300 ft. In Mount Can- 
cagus the trees found nearest the limits of perpetual snow in lati- 
tude 423°, and also on the Pyrenees, are the common Birch (Betula 
alba) and the hooked Pine 
{Pinus uncinataj, ag well as 
the red Spruce Fir {Pinus 
rubra}. On the Alps, mn latt- 
tudes from 45° to 46°, the com- 
niga Spruce appeare limited to 
an elevation of about 5,906 ft, 
In Lapland the Birch is found 
at an altitude of I,.G00 ft. 
in latitudes trom 67° to 70°,— 
A.J, B, 

Planting Trees in 
Masses of the Same 
Variety.—The late Lord 
Chief Commissioner Adam first 
adopted this method of plant- 
ing forest trees on his estate at 
Blair Adam, and though this 
was alterwards chang dto the 
mixed system of plan“ting, he 
afterwards returned to the 
original method, more espe- 
cally upon the hill-gides. The 
reasons he assigned for this 
were that for purposes of em 
belbshment the larger masses 
of different colours, especially 
on the slopes of the hills, pre- 
duced more effect in point of 
grandeur than an intermixture, 
the latter being better adapted 
to the woodlands near the 
resnlence and to the pleasure 
grounds, He also found from 
experience that, during the 
process of thinning, the forester 
frequently left trees of inferior 
value, because from their 
greater rapiulity of srowth they 
had become the most showy, 
whereas in masses of the game 
kind the most valuable trees 
were generally left to grow 
on.—aA, 

Mistletos.—In Hereford 
aud other Apple-crowing coun- 
ties considerable trouble and 
expense are annually meurred 
In ridding the pest of Mistletoe 
from the trees, Some people turn curses into blessings, and se we 
find Mr, Smith, of Worcester, does, by inducing Mistletoe to establish 
itself on fine young Apple trees, which are then sold at prices 
varying from 7s. to one guinea each.—B. 


Buonymus linifolius.—AaAll Kuonymmuses are not remarkable 
for theiy scarlet fruit, although in most eases this fruit furnishes 
s& distingwishing characteristic. To the former class helongs 
Enonymus linifolias. The excellence of this shrub lies almost 
entirely in the beauty of its leaves, which are small, narrow, and 
of a dark colour. Slower growing than most Enonymnuses, tt is 
best fitted for the front ranks of shrub groups. The narrow 
leaves have a Wavy appearance, which increases the effect of the 
otherwise strongly marked qualittes. I hke to note the attrac- 
tions of such shrubs as the Hnonymus linifolins, for the special 
reason that they afford a striking instance of diversity of appear- 
ance in a species of shrubs generally considered little capable of 
variation in their deciduous forms, 
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THE MATURATION OF FRUITS. 


FREQUENT correspondence on this subject induces me to offer a. few 
remarks concerning it. Judging from what is practised and written 
on the subject of ripening Melong, forced Strawberries, and Pine- 
apples, &e., it appears to be a very generally accepted idea among 
fruit growers that some kinds of fruits are improved in quality by 
being subjected to a kind of starvation process, induced: by withold- 
lng moisture to an excessive degree just af the critical period when 
the fruit is perfecting its juices and attaining its highest degree of 

ervfection. In conformity with this idea, it is quite a common thing 


or cultrrators to allow forced Strawberries to droop for want of water - 


atthe root when the frait is approaching maturity ; to roast Pines in 
a temperature almost as high and as dry as an oven, when the fruit 
is about to colour ; and to parch Melons to such an extentas actually 
to deprive them of their folings hefore the fruit is ripe—aye, even 
to kill the plants themselves when they have ouly reached the age 
of fertility ; for we know that the Melon is capable of bearing 
several crops i succession when properly managed—a thing quite 
out of the question in the case of plants thatare ‘dried off" at the 
ead of the frat crop. 

Not long since, a writer on Melons stated, as a guarantee of the 
good quality of this fruit, that by the time it waa ripe the foliage 
was quite withered, thus securing only one crop of four or five fruits 
to a plant, after all the labour of making up forcing beds, &c. On 
the otber hand, numbets of good Melon growers take four and five 
crops In succession from their plants, and fruit of the highest 
quality, by preserving the foliage in good health ag long as possible, 
The writer, was often told, when a learner, that the dying off pro- 
cess Improved the qualify of the fruit; but the results never proved 
a3 much, in any case he can remember. Indeed, such practises are 
quite opposed to all physiological Enowledge on the subject, and their 
utility is contradicted by experience. One cannot imagine what 
excuse can be set up for subjecting plants to a course of treatment 
that arrests their proper functions more or lesa, and sapa the very 
foundations of life itself, if continued for but a brief period. Surely, 
such treatment cannot impart any desirable quality to the fruit! 
Acting on these convictions, I have invariably watered the plants up 
till the time the fruit was quite ripe, just as at other times—and 
that was sufficiently to maintain the foliage in ood health, and pre- 
vent it suffering from dronght, cven in the slightest degree, 

in the case of Vines and Peaches, &c,, I suppose no one will deny 
that the parching system is wrong; why, then, is an exception made 
in the case of Melons, Strawberries, Pines, and such iike? In the 
ease of the latter it 1g a common practice to withold water alto- 
gether irom the plants when they are about beginning to colour, 
and some withhoid it sconer, with the abject of hastening maturity ; 
but the practice is wrong, With winter-ripened fruit, when the pots 
are plunged in moist tan, if does not matter so much; but sum- 
m2r Pines grown in pota above hot-water pipes will not stand it 
withont injury, IT always watered these up till the day they were 
cut, Just the same as at other times, and in cases when I have had a 
lot of Queens standing in pots in the fruit room for a long time, I 
have watered the roots occasionally, in order to preserve that degree 
of plumpness and finish that they had attained. Neither do I con- 
sider ita wise practice to ‘cut Pines while yet half ripe, and hang 
therm upinadry room, to let them finish in that condition, The 
Frit will acquire a dull yellow colowr, it is true, but both flavour 
and weight are greatly impaired therchy, nor does the fruit keep 
much longer iu good condition than it docs if eut ripe; and itis cer. 
tam that when the plants are moved with the ripe fruit upon them 
to a cool house, they will keep as long asis often necessary. As to 

ot Strawberries, the fruit ia always best—most solid-Aeshed and 
Bait in favour—when gathered trom plants that have always had 
sufficient water to keep the leaves not only from drooping, but crreen 
and tuxuriant to the end. The plants ave much improved by edie 
removed to any airy and dry structure when about finishing their 
crop; but water should not be withheld from the roots while any 
fruit remains to be gathered, 

Tn the case of Melons, itis, however, well to cousider how the 
plants are grown in determining the quantity of rater to give them 
about the ripening period. Ol cultivators, whe had to grow their 
eropa In manure frames, tell us that they used to cease watering the 
bed entirely after the fruit waa set, and that the planta usually fini- 
shed their fruit in fine conthtion, This any one can easily believe 
who knows how longa manure hed, perhaps 2 ft. or 3 ft. deep, will 
keepin a moist condttion. In such circumstances the plants are not 
drawing thor nourishment from the surface of the bed to any great 
extent, but deep down from the manure heap, which also keeps the 
adil bed above pretty uniformly moist. It is quite differcnt, how- 
ever, when bottom heat is derived from hot-water pipes, as is ire- 


quently the case now; and it is this which makes Mélon. growing - 
under the two systems so different, and necessitates such opposite 


treatment, 


Above hot pipes the bed is always parting with its - 


moisture, and never receiving any, except. from.the. watering. pot; — 
and experience shows often enough that, when water is withheld 


for a short time, the comparatively thin and narrow hed of loam gets 


aa dry as dust, aud, as a rule, more so at the bottom near the drain. ! 


age, Where the great bulk of the feeding roots have penetrated—a. 
at other. dimes | 
eprived of tha: 


thing which often be ao through timid waterin 
as well, Consequently, when’a Meloh plant ta 


usual supply of incisture at thé ripening period, it may easily be: 
enessed what is likely to happen. Thefoliage droops and. withers, * 


and at the same time the frult changes colour and yipens. prema- 


furely, and is inferior in flavour, and only im a leas degree than a - 


frutt that has been cut from the plant altogether when about chang: 
ing and ripened on the shelf, Such fruits are seldom eatable, None 


of these evila need happen, however, if water is furnished. to the. 
roots as required; and there is no cloubt about the fact of several : 
good erops having been taken in succession from plants se cireum- ©: 


stanead, 


In short, Melons, Pines, and Strawhberrtes, and similar. : 


fruits should be supplied with water up till the time they became fit. > 


for the dessert, J. SY, 


ALLOTMENT ORCHARDS. 


\ 


Trat the allotment system of gardening, so generally extended some“ 


forty-five years ago or thereabouts, greatly benefited the labouring . 


classes no one, I suppose doubts, Itis stated to have diminished crime 


among the peasantry, and generally to haveimprovedandelavated their | 
character, Allotment sections are very numerous in the great indus. ~ 


twial districts throughout Yorkshire and Lancashire, and elsewhere; 
they are perhaps most numerous and best cultivated near towns and 
large factory colliery villages ; for the agriculturallabourer is by no 


means the best gardener, the artisan or the collier, whe is confined - 
to the shop or the pit during the week being, ifanything his superior — 


in that respect, 
cultivated, and great emulation is displayed by the different 
occupiers, This, indeed, is one of the advantages of the allotment 
system. The gardens or plota all lying together, each witnesses 


daily the results of his neighbour’s industry and skill, and is encour- | 
aged to follow his example; and it is quite gratifying fo see the skill . 
and industry displayed by these gardeners, and what they accom. — 


plish. Those who have large families, as a rule, go in for useful 
vegetables—such as Potatoes, Carrots, Onions, Beans, Pess, and 
preens, &c.—aud the examples of culture which they produce are 
quite equal to what are usually seen in gardens of greater preten- 
sions. Others cultivate flowers, and some make a hobby of Roses, 


in which they do a lucrative trade; while some of the most indus. | 


trious and persevering own a greenhouse or a Cucwmber pit, and 
make both pay aa wellas any market gardener docs. 


As good an example of this kind of gardening as could he seen | 
The allotments are situated a - 


anywhere, perhaps, is at Doncaster. 
short distance from the town, and belong mostly to the mechanics 
and artisans connected with the Great Northern Railway Locomotive 
Works there, wheresome thousands of hands are employed, The 


gardens are laid out on a fertile piece of land, and most of them are . 


neatly hedged off or divided by a fence of some Kind. A missing 


feature, however, in all auch instances is the culture of fruit on a | 
strawberries are citen grown, . 
and very successfully, and, to a certain extent, aleo Googeherries. : 
and Currants; but Apples, Pears, and Plums are scarce, and when .. 


remiuneratiye ov even useful scale, 


As arule, however, allotmets are exceedingly well © 


a few freea are planted they are often chance sorts, of no great - 


value to the cultivator, 


en a thoroughly practical scale, The holdings are, as a rule, small, 
and in most cases, if cropped with Potatoca alone, they would not 
produce more than would supply a family of five or six. 


aists of Potatoes, Cabbages, Onions, Celery, Lettuce, 


sans, Paaa, 
and Runners, and perhaps a few small fruit bushes, 


Big trees in 


such small patches are out of the question, as they soon shade the - 


ground, interfere with the cropping arrangements, and are objectad 
to by the oceupiera themselyes as boundary lines for obvious 
reasons, 


T am aquainted with extensive allotments tliat contain hardly a.- 


stucle fruit tree, Yet land and horticultural societies and land- 


The Victoria Plum, the best recognised . 
kind, is sometimes grown with profit. It cannot be doubted for - 
a moment that frat culture would be very popular amongst allot. - 
' ment gardeners: but the system dees not permut of its development - 


Truit grow. - 
inv, 1s thercfore, necessarily restricted. Garden stock generally con. | 


owners can, if they ke, do ag much for the culture of fruit SILO. . 


the oe classes as has been done for cottage gardening generally 
by the allotment aystem, and this by simply applying the same 


system to the culture of fruit—in other words, by establishing _ 


“‘allotunent orchards,” planted with really good and suitable varie- 
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ties of Apples and Pears, Plums, and Cherries, &c, There are no 
difficulties in the way of such a scheme that we are aware of, and 
it would be one way of giving a direct and general impetus to the 
eulture of fruit in this country—a thing so much. desived and written 
about. En these times of depression im agriculture the landlord 
could let his ground for such purposes at a figure considerahly above 
farming Iprices, and still at what would be bri a comparatively 
nominal figure to the tenant. An allotment fruit garden for one 
family need hardly be more extensive than a vegetable garden. A 
pieceot ground that would hold a dozen or two dozen trees at the 
most would be sufficient in the majority of cases, and less would 
satisfy many. It would be desirable fo prohibit the cropping af the 
ground with vegetables generally, as that would only tend to defeat 
tie purpose in view : but there would be no objections to cropping 
between the larger trees with Strawberries and other small fruits, 
which, if properly managed, and as they could be at exceedingly lit- 
tle cost, would be az remunerative as anything else. Itis doubtiul, 
however, if it would be worth while to recommend any artificial 
system of training the treegin allotment gardening, Such attempts 
are more likely to result in failure than anythmeg else, except in 
experienced hands; but ordinary orchard trees, we know, do thrive 
and bear well without any particular care. 
What ean be done in the culture of fruit trees by cottagers is 
often enough exemplitied in Isolated cases. J Enow cottagers pos- 
sessing a few Apple or Pear trees of pood sorts that annually 
make a eaneideaile gium of money by disposing of the fruit to the 
nearest fruiterer, who gathers it and takes if awey himself. Nar 
need our periodical losses of crops through bad seasons discourage 
anyone. Bad as the present seagon las been, the crops of all small 
fruits have been in most cases abundant, and we know that our 
scarcity of Apples and Pears, &c., in unfruitful years is as much due 
in, individual cases, to the kinds planted as anything else, Market 
gardeners seem best to realise the necessity of planting sorts suitalile 
to the locality, or which are at the season good for taarket pur- 
poses, In establishing an allotment fruit garden, it would be 
advisable for its promoters to exercise some jurisdiction In this res- 
pect, as cottagers are usually but ill-informed on such matters. La 
conclusion it may just be remarked that the situation selected for 
altotment gardens is too often a very unsuitable one, both as regards 
shelter aid soil. An exposed field, open to the highway, far 
example, is far from suitable. On centlemen’s estates this matter 
is generally considered, and itis seldom a tolerable site could not 
be chogen in any instance ; but in too many cases 1 1a not the inter- 
est of the gardeners that is considered, but the convenience and plea- 
aureof the owner of the land, who consents to let a partion of it that 
is of the least value to himself. I think the time has come when 
the allotment system of gardening among the working classes might 
receive a little more attention from those who profess to be inter- 
ested in the aubject of extendmg fruit and vegetable culture in 
this country. The allofment system, if properly cirected, presents 
facilities for the extension of both ina way that no other plan yep 
suggested does, C, 


GRAPES WITH AND WITHOUT FIRE-HEAT. 


Tre ides of srowing Grapes without the aid of fire-heat has an 
attraction for many emall cultivators and others who are desirous 
af growing their frnit as cheaply as Chae ene and if would not be 
Wise to discourage attempts in that direction ; but it may be worth 
while to inquire how far anything like constant success in the way 
of cropa of well-ripened fruits is Likely to attend such a practize. Th 
is desirable, for more reasons than one, that as little fire-heait be 
employed as possible in Vine cuiture; buf were I about to grow 
Grapes, elther for nyy own use or for the market in this country, and 
had to build Vinevies for that purpose, I should provide means for 
heating them as well, and aleo employ the same during some part 
of the growing season. Ido not believe in crowing Grapes in cool 
houses ; but, at the same time, would not seek to dissuade any one 
from utilising such structures as greenhouses or cool pits for Vines 
when opportunity offered. Lam, however, almost inclined to think 
that Grape culture on open but heated walls where the climate 
was m any degree favourable would be preferable in such places, 
When Grape growmg is 4 question of profit and loss, the item of 
hot-water pipes, in first outlay, ancl fuel afterwards, will not be felt 
nor grudged. 4 can safely say that with us the cost of coal, ex- 
pended in beating the Vineries here, is but a fraction compared with 
the value of the crops, and I have not the least hesitation in saying 
that éuliure with the aid of fire-heat, when necessary, for summer 
and autumn crops, or such as may be supposed to bea grown ‘ with- 
owt fire-heat,” is by far the most remunerative, and that even where 
coals cost more than they do with us, And that being so, I think, 
disposes of the anestion as to which plan is the hest. The most 
- miserable failures in Grape growing I ever saw were 1n cool houses, 


or houses that could not he heated sufficiently for the Vines. I 
remeniber a noted London nurseryman attempting to grow Grapes 
in a large show conservatory. The Vines were well cared for by 
qualified gardeners—trained and thinned m the usual way; but 
mildew appeared, and completely ruined the crop, The sight, 
when the writer saw the house in question, was enough to give an 
enthusiastic Grape-grower the nightmare. It is mildew, poor fiayour, 
and the danger of the Grapes never attamning maturity that is most 
to be feared. 

In ordinary fair seasons, Black Hamburgh Grapes may be ripened 
in cool houses, if regular aftention be given to ventilation, so as to 
economise sun-heat, but not otherwise. As J have said, however, 
such attempts should not be discouraged, and cultivators would do 
well to select only hardy varieties for this purpose. That would 
ensure tiem snecess as muchas anything. The Black Hamburgh, 
which appears to be the variefy mostly grown, 19 not the best aubjest 
for cool treatment: 16 1s too late, and partteularly liable to mildew, 
The Royal Muscadine, or Chasselas de Fontainebleau of the French, 
is one of the best, and least lable to mildew of any Grape I Enow. 
Tie fruit hangs a long time after ripening, too, and beats not a few 
early summer Grapes in that respect. Some of the most delictously- 
flavoured Grapes are likewise early, and may also be planterl, such aa 
the Frontignans and Chasselas Musqud. The treatment of Vines 
under the cool system must be different from thaf usnally followed 
in heated Vinerles, where moisture may be spilled without fear. The 
Vines should not be encouraged to start early in the season, other- 
wise late frosts may happen severe enough to penetrate an unheated 
house and nip the buds. Much will, however, depend on making 
the most of aun-heat, by never admitting too much air, and shuteng 
up the house soon after mid-day on fine bright days, Three weeks 
or a month, or perhaps even more than that, may be gained by atten- 
tion in these matters. Afoisture should oever be spilled in the house, 
except in iine dry weather. A mugzy, close atmosphere has to be 
feared more than anything else—itis so difiicnlt to dispel stagnant 
alr and moisture in an unheated house; aud this cdidieulty is sure to 
be experienced during spells of cold dull weather, such as we often 
have during the spring and early summer months. After the fruit 
ig ripe, the same causes are against the preservation of the fruit, aud 
the Vinery at that season should be kept az dry and airy ag possthle 
till all the fruit is used,— Field, 


LATE BLACK HAMBURGH GRAPES. 


I sUPPOSE itis not disputed that most people, if uot all, who are in 
the habit of using Grapes as a dessert fruit, prefer good or even 
second-rate Black Hamburgh and Muscat Grapes to such varieties 
as Lady Downe’s, Black Alicante, and Gros Colmar when they can 
have them, There are some, indeed, who will not have any of the 
three just tamed under any circumstances, and Cros Colmar least of 
all, notwithstanding its fine appearance. There can be no doubt 
about the fact, however, that the so-called “late Grapes” Gil a great 
gap in our supply, and that their regular culture aud preservation 
throughout the winter and spring months constitute an advanced 
step in Grape culture; bat it may he asked, nevertheless, if the 
extension of the culture of such coarse varieties has not restricted 
the culture of better sorts within uarrower limits than is desirable, 
I do not refer to the now almost abandoned practice of forcing such 
kinds as the Black Hamburgh, Aluscacdine, &c., in early spring, but 
to the increasing practice of growing the Lady Downe’s and Alicante 
as alate autumn and Iate spring, and sometimes even as an early 
suminer supply, when better sorts ought to be on the table, aud pre- 
duced at ‘littl more cost than late kept ones. It is not long 
since Black Hamburghs and Muscats used to be supplied in good 
condition till Christmas at least, and often later, mueh more common! 
than at present, Indeed, I know many large gardens in whie 
Lady Downe’s Grapes are repularly sent to table by Dceember, and 
not a few where they are cut carly in November, when Black 
Hamburghs should be plentiful and good. I do not mean to say 
that we are less skilful in Eeeping the tenderer Grapes than we used 
to be, but fam afraid the ease with which Inte Grapes can be pro- 
duced and preserved hag mace us more careless in that respect, 

it is soon enough to cuf late and inferior favoured varieties by the 
new year, aod tha supply should not be prolonged beyond the end of 
April, in private gardens at least, andit has often appeared to me 
that horticultural societies would do wisely to discourage the pro- 
duction of these at such seasons of the year. There is no doubt 
that the Black Hamburgh can be easily preserved in fine condition 
till January, and even till February, af which season J have seen it 
hanging searcely sluivellerl, anc stiil excellent in favour. Only afew 
years ago we preserved onr late ee phunp and good 
regularly fll the middle of Jannary, and would do go still were it not 
that owing fo au increased demand they are finished considerably 
earher; but fT am making arrangemants for going back ta tha 
practice againif practicable, 
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In order to have Hamburgha late it is not desirable to start tha 
Vines too soon ; indeed, they should be kept back as late aa possible, 
ov till the buds break naturally, as used fo be the practice when the 
constructing of Vineries enabled vs to take the Vines outside tall 
the time came for starting them, But even in our modernly-con- 
structed Vineries there need be no difficulty in this respect, for by 
keeping the ventilators open it is easy enough fo prevent growth 
till May, ov later, and Black Hamburghs started at that season and 
pushed on in a moderate temperature will ripen about the beginning 
of October, which ts abont as good a season of the year for ripening 
Grapes generally as we have, and the fruit will keep at least three 
mouths later, As to AMuscats, they need to be started earlier, of 
course, and itis well known that they will keep even longer than 
Hamburchs. Both varieties would, perhaps, need a little more 
aitention after they were ripe than the Lady Downe’s variety to 
prevent damping, but when fairly well ripened and kept hanging in 
a cool dry atmosphere they kee wonderfully well. The Royal 
Muscadine, though a tender and thin-skinned Grape, is also a good 
keeper ; a bunch left on an early-ripened Vine has hung in fine con- 
dition till quite lately, and when cut was still plump and firm, and 
of full colour and flavour. I suppose the French “bettie” this 
Grape in the same manner o3 we do late ones, J.5. W. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Heading Down Glad Plum Tress.—Many an old Plum 
tree that now seems hide-bound and stunted, making but little wood, 
amail foltage, and prorlucing searcely any fruit, and that small and 
ill-formed, would, if the head were sawn off, shoot again with such 
vigour as to astonish most people who had never seen the plan tried. 
T have seen trees that were come to a complete standstill, as if they 
had renched their full limit of life, restorecl to full vigour, and given 
another long period of fruttiulness, simply by cutting off the branchea 
pretty close to the main atem. Of courge, the latter wags healthy, 
or this result could not have been as I have just stated. I noticed 
tn an orchard lsat summer aeveral Damsou trees that had been 
headed down the year previous, and that lad made a vigorous start ; 
In some instaueca the maim shoots were a yard long, and these again 
were etothed with laterals the whole length, and the whole of the 
young erowth was loaded heavily with clusters of fruit, whilst old 
trees that had not been proved were withont irnit or had only a few 
thinly scattered abonton them. Wall trees may be treated in the same 
manner with equally benetictal reanlts. indeed, all kinda of stone 
fruite, auch az Peaches, Apricots, and Cherries, may, in certain 
eases and under some conditions, be heated down with advantage. 
Many 2 tree that ia condemned to be destroyed might hare its lease 
of life usefully renewed by heading back, always preannung that the 
trunk is in asound couditiou.—E,. Hoppar, 


Glearing Peach Trees of Leaves.—Most fruit growers 
will agree with Mr. Baines on thia subject. IE think itis of exeeed- 
ingly ‘Tittle importance whether the leaves are swept off the tree 
or not when they are realy to fall, even should they be preen, 
I daresay most cultivatory have noticed that the Peach will carry 
its leaves long acter the wood is perfectly ripe and the buds filled 
up, if the house be kept warm for the season, but lower the tempera- 
ture for a day or two, and Jet the night temperature drop below 40°, 
and yellow leaves and a general downfall will be the reault in a 
wonderfully short time. This applica to Peaches under class only ; 
itis very seldom the leaves are allowed to hang on the trees out- 
side till the wood ia ripe: the froat cuts them off before that time, 


Rapid Leaf-sahedding.—The rapid manner in which fruit and 
other trees have caat off their leaves this autumn is very remarkable, 
Only a short time ago the foliage was as green aa it usually is in 
August; then came one or two severe frosts, followed by a gale of 
wind, and the trees are now nearly bare. The question is worth 
consideration as to what influence this early—considering the season 
—and rapid defoliation may have pon our next year's crop of fruit. 
Qne of the chief lessons taught by the late sunlesa, dripping summer 
ig keeping the summer's growth thin, and the rocta near the surface, 
thus sesuring good substantial foliage and early maturity.—H, Hos- 
DAY. 


Peach Growing on the Hztension System. —Allow 
me to reply to ‘J. S. W.'s” queries (p. 425}, In the first place he 
asks me to inform him where [ gained ay experience and knowledge 
on this subject—a question so irrevelant that I can only satisty him 
by saying that they were gained by years of practical observation in 
aachool evidently superior to that in which the so-called extension 
aystem js advocated, and in practice, the resuli of which appears to 
be, according te ‘J. 8 W.,” one solitary Peach to a square foot. If 
your correspoudent can convince any of your readers that such a 





op 


erop is equivalent in value, either commercially of otherwise, to ten 
good 7-oz. fruit in the same space, he will lead me likewise to exclaim, 
“wonderful | [t is unfair for ‘‘J.5, W." at this aeason of the 
year to doubt the number of fruits which the trees here have borne: 
however, T trast that I shall be able to show similar srops for years 
to come ; such cropa as cannot possibly be borne and matured, year 
after year, by the ‘wear and tear,” which ayatem he ao persistently 
advocates, Ag to the figures 12 in. by 12. in, equad 144 in., they do 
not apply in my case, as the trees bear on both sides of the trellis, 
Further he tells me that [am completely in error by aaying that 
Peava, Apples, Crategus pyracantha, &c., do not come under the 
sae head, and again, ‘‘ Whatisa cordon?” Let me reply by asking, 
“What have I to do with cordons?” As regards pyramida let ma 
aay that I have in this adverse season gathered buahels of excellent 
Pears from treea planted eleven years ago, and which are now perfect 
specimens, the result of cel winter prinings; and 1 think it 
ought to be clear to everyous that it is impossible te form and fur- 
nish such trees by leaving season after season the terminal bud to 
break first and take the lead. As with fruit, so with buds and every- 
thing else—the more numerona theoffspring the less able isthe parent 
to support alike each sepsrate individual, Summer pinching and 
pruuing when the sap is in full flow is injurious, inasmnech aa it canses 
the buds to become excited, which should by nature be at rest till 
the coming spring. As regards Mr. Groom's remarks, [ have yet to 
learn that Peaches have so creat an objection aa he asserts fo good 
manure and stimulants. For myself I wae the best cow manure I can 
get, mixed with fresh fibry loam—a mixture into which f find the 
yoots to work and revel, Gorging, however, sooner or later brings 
en destruction.—T. Cowsuns, Sunbury Park, [We have seen 
examples of the fruit produced by Mr, Cowburn’s pyramid Pears, 
and may remark that they were in every way excellent. | 


Grafting on Different Stocks.—:, D, Simmons atates, 
in the American Rural Home, that he grafted the Pear on the Crab 
last spring. ‘Phe scions grew well till summer, when they dried. 
Mr, Allis had met with suecess in grafting Apples on Craba and 
Pears on Thorns. He had also grafted Pears on common Apples 
and ‘‘they did well.” Mr, Smith kuowa of an instance in the 
eastern part of the State (N. ¥.) where the Pear docs well on the 
Mountain Ash. 


Fitmaston Duchess Pears.--We notice some very fine 
Pitmaston Duchess srown by Mr. Wildsmith ona west wall. This 
is probably going to be the greatest of cur English Pears ; and, con- 
sidering the bad scagon, the fruits are very fine, and more hice those 
that would come from districts much to the south of Paris. 


PRUNING GOOSEBERRY BUSHES, 


As the season most favourable fov this operation 1a now at hand, 1 
may not be amia to warn the inexperienced not to cut away too much 
of the young wood, as the finest fruitis produced on shoots of the 

receding year’s growth, and it is by no means @ rarity to see Goose. 
bey bushes stubbed in aa closely as Red Currants that bear their 
crop on spurs set thickly on the old shoots. I have generally, wher 
contemplating the removal of any old Gooseherry bushes, left all the 
preceding year’s young wood intact, and the quantity of fruit which 
they have produced has been enormous. As the demand for ereen 
Gooseberries has of late years greatly increased both for culinary 
purposes and for preserving, one may, by gradually thinning the 
crop, geb a much greater return from unpruned bushes than from 
those in which the wood is thinned on the supposition of the fruit 
being left to attain its full growth. Moreover, generally speaking, 
green Gooscherries are now much more esteemed for preserving than 
rine ones; therefore the crop can be thinned out when half grown 
and turned te profitable account. Inu pruning, the best plan is te 
cut away all cross pieces and such shoots ag grow low enough for the 
fruit to be splashed or soiled by heavy rains; then remove any old, 
weakly shoots and shorten back the tips of all the best placed young 
ones, leaving a regularly balanced umbrella-shaped head. If birds 
are troublesome to the buds, stretch thread across the bushes several 
times, or syringe them with a mixture of lime and soot. A top- 
dressing of well rotted manure lightly forked into the soil early in 
the season will greatly benefit the trees ; but at not done nutil spring, 
it will be best placed on the surface, as disturbing the soil when 
drying spring winds are prevalent would probably tle more harm 
than good, Jf one takes the trouble to examine the fruit-buds of 
bush fruits just after the leaf drops, it will be found that they are 
daily swelling up, as if about to burst into leaf; in fact, there ia no 
such thing ad an absolutely dormant season with trees either ever- 

een or deciduous, although we are too apt to chug to the notion 
that the fall of the leaf denotes a total cessation of all activity until 
fresh life is imparted by returning spring. There is, however, little 
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doubt that the rocta of such trees as the Gooseberry are more active 

now In laying up a store for next season’s crop than they are when 

visible growth is being made above ground. J. Groom. 
Linton, Keni, 








THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


PENTAPTERYGIUM RUGOSUM. 


A SINGULARLY beautiful shrub, native of temperate regions in the 
Himalaya Mountains, where it was first detected by Dr, Griffith, and 
subsequently by Drs, Hooker and Thomson: but to the late Mr, 
Thomas Lobb the merit of introducing it ia due, when he was collec- 
ting for Mesars. Veitch & Sons, about twenty years ago, In jis uative 
country if is often epiphytal, forming a large tuberous reot-stock or 
rhizome on the cranks off lofty trees. The coloration of the flowers 
is quite unique in this and two or three other members of the same 
family from the same country. In brilliancy the colours are, 
perbaps, not equal to many of the gelf-coloured Thibandisaa, &c., 
which inhabit the Andes of South America, but the curions blend. 
ing and figuring of the colours is, perhaps, without a parallel, The 
five-winged calyx ia a deep red, almost claret, colour, and the 





Fentapterygium (Vaccinium) rnzosum ; natural size. 


around colour of the strongly five-angled corolla is a kind of creamy 
yellow or nearly white, whilst the transverse bars vary from deep 
red to purple, and the short lobes are tipped ‘with green. 
Dried specimens of thia species were, if I remember ri hily, 
distributed by Drs. Hooker and Thomson tnder the name of Vacci. 
nium rugosumn, by which it is still known in gardens. The accom- 
pervs engraving was made froma drawing of a portion of a plant 
which flowered in the Temperate house at Kew this year; P. flavum 
has stouter branches, roadie: glossy leaves, and yellow flowers ; and 
the only other species of the genus, P. serpens, isa trailing epiphyte, 
having crowded leaves, similar to those of Pernettya mucronata, 
though rather larger, and deep red flowers, The dowers of several 
species of the neighbouring genus, Agapates, have the beautifally 
Leaak peak coloration of Pentapterygium rugosum, notably A, ma- 
crantha and A, pulcherrima, both of which have been in cultivation 
and are figured in the ‘Botanical Magazine” ag Thibandiag. 
A, mactrantha is a superb plant. The flowers, which sometimes 
exceed 2 in, in length, are yellow at the base and tips of the corolla, 
and the ground is white, suffused with red, and streaked with 
crimson. #1. puleherrima is remarkable for the abundance of its deeper. 
coloured flowers, which are borne in clusters along the Tong leattess 
portion of the branches below the leafy tips, 
W. B, Hensuey. 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


Standard Pelargoniums.—tThere are many varieties of the 
large family of Pelargoniums that sre peculiarly adapted for the 
production of handsome standards, in which form they are More 
ornamental than when grown as bush or trained plants, For this 
purpose the Ivy-leaf, Unique, and several of the variegated kinds are 
aimirably adapted. The Ivy-leaf kinds havea habit of growth 
that needs some kind of natural elevation to enable their beauties to 
be sean to the best advantage, Naturally pendent or trailing, they 
do well as basket plants where this form of growth can be fully dis- 
played ; and, for this particular reason, the elevation of these upor 
tall stems, in the form of standards, also enables the trailing habit 
of the plants to be conveniently seen. How much prettier to see 
their elegant leaves and Bowers hanging in simple profusion, with 
unconstramed growth, than to have the plants stiffly trained and 
tied as pyramids, or fan-shaped as window plants! I have seen 
several varieties of the old Unique formed into handsome standard 
heads of some 15 in, f0 18 in. in diameter, blooming most profusely, 
and looking most beautiful amongst masses of dwarfer plants. Sore 
af the golden and silver variegated kinds not only graft or bud easily, 
buat form handsome ornamental heads, especially those that are not 
of a too formal habit. Stocks for standards are easily raised by obtain‘ 
Ing seeds from any of the common scarlet zonal kinds, and keeping 
the plants in small pots until they reach from 18 in, to 20 in, in 
height ; then, the side growths being removed, the buds may be 
inserted in the stems, just as Roses are budded, but with a little 
growth attached instead of a mere bud. The spring is the best time 
for budding, and during the summer good-sized heads are formed, 
Of the Ivy-leaf Kinds, some of the new and more woody ones are 
best suited for this purpose, as they more readily attach themselves 
to the parent stecks.—A4, D. 

Glazing Without Putty.—One is nota little surprised to 
sce that so many horticultural builders still adhere to the old plan 
of glamng with putty outside, considering that it has been demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that glasshouses can be male permanently 
and perfectly water-tight without it, thereby saving both unnecessary 
labour, expense, and after trouble. Those houses in which the glass 
ig simply bedded in putty, and thatas thinly as possible, can be glazed 
in a very short time, and afterwards there is only the wood to paint, 
and no after peeling off of the putty from the astragals can happen. 
Fé is only necessary to cut the panes to fit closely, and press them 
well down, and tack them in at the bottom, and afterwards in 
painting to just bring the brush about an eigth of an inch on to the 

lass. This, together with the usual care in bedding the glass, ren- 
ers the roof perfectly seeure from drip, We have had pit lights 
lazed here on this plan for years, and they are perfectly sound and 
firm, though they arc moved about every day. We should, how- 
ever, tecoramend copper instead of iron nails for tackinge.—J. 8. W, 


Potting Hucharis amazonica.-—This does best when not 
too frequently shifted ; a large quantity of it is grown here for 
flowering about this season, and I find that it always produces the 
fewest flowers the season in which the roots have been repotied, Our 
Plants, mostly in 10-in, pots and thereabouts, were last repotted in the 
spring of 1877, and they have been amimaily top-dressed since, but 
not thickly, because the pots were such a niass of roots that Little 
soil could be removed to make room for more, The first year {77) 
they flowered tolerably well, last year better, and this season best 
of ali, The pots are well filled with bulbs, and I think I may say 
that every bulb bas produced a strong spike of flowers. The plants 
are hardly ever rested, certainly not subjected to the cool treatment 
sometimes practised, They are grown in a stove bead all the year 
round, plunged in a sand bed during the growing season, and watered 
regularly with weak liquid manure, and in August they are lifted 
out of the bed to keep them a Httle dricr till they show flower, They 
Keep producing flowers now and then thronghott the whole year, 
but this is the time when we have flowers in profusion. — J, 5, WW. 


Neapolitan Violets.—In reply to “ W.T.” (p. 450) who asks 
for Information respectivg these beautiful Violets, allow me to tell 
him that we have been gathering good flowers from them all through 
October, therefore the Neapolitan cannot be termed a late variety, 
have grown it for years, and have gathered blooms from it all 
through the winter and spring by following a few simple rules, as 
this sort is quite useless if planted out and left to itself like ordinary 
single flowered kinds. In April, when the plants in frames are 
becoming exhausted owing to being long in flower, the plants are 
taken up, and a sufficient quantity of strong rooted side runners is 
taken off and planted on well enriched soil in a border that is shaded 
from the midday sun. They are putin about 1 ft, apart each Way, 
and kept well watered whenever poe of drought oceur; a good 
washing with the garden engine also preatly invigorates them after 
ahotday in summer, All runners are cut off with a pair of Grape 
scissors quite close to the crown, the object being to concentrate all] 
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the strength of the plant for flowering instead cf producing runners. 
Frequent surface stirrings with a light Dutch hoe keep the ground 
clear and the surface loose and friable, We water with weak liquid 
manure from the cowyard, aud have never yet seen Violets injured 
thereby, or from the presence of thorougly rotted cow manure in the 
soil. About the latter end of September we lift the clumps by 
thrusting a steel fork down between each plant on all four sides, 
taking wp the ball of earth and roots intact. These are set in Cucum- 
ber or Melon frames, quite close to the glass, nsing the partially 
decayed turiy mould in which the Cuceumbers,\&c.,, have been grown, 
for the Violets. I feel certain that if ‘ W.'T.” follows the course 
just recorded he will acknowledge that the Neapolitan is as early a 
Violet and as good as any sort grown, This spring our stock of it for 
propagation was both limited and weakly, but by following the 
system of culture just named we have now a long range of pits full 
of plants full of buds and flower. This Violet ig essentially an 
amateurs flower, as it requires no heated structure in which to 
grow it, but simply some ordinary Cucumber frame for its winter 
quarters, Yentilate freely on all favourahle occasions, and cover well 
to exclude frost as soon as the latter becomes very severe,-—J, Groos, 
Linton Park, 





LEAFLETS. 


Wen in Battersea Park the other day I saw one of those ugly 
displays of stiff bare beds, which are unhappily common everywhere 
now-a-days. How badly all this kind of thing accords with thechangeful 
and splendid heauty of the autumnal garden! As any one may have 
seen during the past month, where there is the least attempt at pic- 
iuresque or natural gardening, or, indeed, often where there are only 
afew chance combinations from things beme wisely left alone, the 
beanty of the autumnal garden is quite equal, if not superior, to 
that of any other season of the year, 
% 


This dismal and frightful damping and dying off of all the summer 
flowers, and leavmg behind them preat ugly graves, seriously 
interferes or half blots out in the best parts oF gardens and country 
seats mach of the antumn garden beauty which ought to be seen. 
Hiven those who admire it would all do well to place the beds where 
their uniformity and rawness would not spoil the beanty-of the 
garden landscape, 

i 

We have heard of spring gardens, summer gardens, and winter 
gardens, and, not satisfied with this, some people design brickdust 
and painted stone gardens, but [ never heard of an autumnal carden, 
specially designed as such, which, however, could easily be made cf 
amost delightinl type. The Grasses and perennial plants that are 
beautiful late in the year, the. bright-leaved shrubs, the red aud 
golden trees, and cleep green Yuccas and Acanthuses-—all these, and 
many more, would go to male a lovely and picturesque garden, 

* 


Octavia Hill pleads in the Times for the opening of the garden in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields at certain hours, for the use andl recrestion of 
the inhabitants, and especially of the children, of the crowded 
neighbourhood around. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ia the finest open space 
in London surrounded by brick. Jmmediately around it are densely 
erowded neighbourhoods, aul to open if would be an immense 
boon, 

= 

The trees are very fine, and there js scarecly a chance of eyen 
spending £5000 upon it in a wasteful and ridieulous manner. It is 
quite a lesson in city gardening to see the trees here growing so nobly 
because out of the reach of mutilation. A little wise clearing awa 
of rubbish, and planting summer-leafing treea that will flourish, is 
all that is required beyond simple tastelul grouping, 

% 


In reference to the notice of the Ginkgo tree (p.480) Mr. Marnock 
writes: ‘'T may say that in August, 1847, I visited the Botanic 
(arden, Vienna, ancl turning to Some memoranda made on the spot, 
I copy the following :—‘ Just within the entrance gate is a Salishuria, 
about 36 ft. in height, said to be the largest in Emrepe, The tree ig 
divided at the base into two main branches, and is now for the first 
time bearing fruit. The fruit, of which there are taro, are light green 
in colour; one about the size of a small marble, the other consider- 
ably larger. In shape both are slightly elongated.” This is no 
doubt the same tree which is now annually covered with numbers of 
yellow fruit.” 


x 


The annual battle of the boilers is being fought over again in the 
pages of a contemporary. The chief contest now, as formerly, seems 


to be between the tubular and the saddle. Strong assertions on one 
side are met by equally strong assertions on the other, Itis, perhaps, 
well to bear in mind that anything that has beén in existence miore: 
than a quarter of a century, and which still makes headway, cannot. 
be altogether bad. Mr. Douglas is not far wrong when he recom- 
mends the saddle for small places, and the tubular for combined 
works, . 

The *‘ British Medical Journal” prints some remarks about the 
ill-effects to be experienced in-newly-painted houses, I have known 
illness to result from the smell of fresh paint, and that even in the 
case Of healthy and young persons, fo far as the imside of a house 
is concerned I would like to see ‘all made without paint, as is some- 
tames done in the case of houses in which the doors and other wood-- 
work are mace of Oak as at Thoresby, the grain of which it is. 
desired to show, ‘= 

At the’ recent Calvert benefit performance ab Manchester, a lad 
wore a fine white Indian shawl, fastened over the left shoulder wit 
a gold-mounted tiger’s claw, from which depended three lovely 
Lapageria fowers—two white and one pink—the effect was most 
charming, 

; * 


A. lady friend ornaments her very bewitching capa with 
carefully dried everlasting flowers of pink, white, and yellow Rho- 
danthes and Helichrysums, They are gathered when fully blown on 
a fine day, and are carefully dried in a warm room, They are of 
course far mora delicate and pretty than any artificial flowers. 

+ 


The mention of artificial flowers reminds me of an anecdote whick 
T heard last week, <A lady ata dinner party wore a breast knot of 
artificial Roses. In the interval before dinner, when the chil- 
dreu, were present in the drawing-room, a little girl was attracted 
by the Howers, and, after examining them, exclaimed ‘‘ Why, your 
Roses don’t smell sweet like papa’s | They are only rag !” 
* 


A writer im a contemporary tells a curious tale of market prac 
tices, such as we hope are not common. ‘'I had thought,” he saya, 
‘nothing could be fairer than auction salea of fruit, &e,, uotil my 
eyes were opened, For instance, a grower in Jersey sends 200 cages. 
of Pears ; it is made known that they will be sold at a certain Lour. 
li they happen to be good, Mr. Auctioneer. looks out for them in 
this way. He employs aman to bid and buy them, and‘as fast as. 
he can talk and rap they are all knocked down to ditto, ditto, ditto, 
and so on to the end; they are then pushed off to the Borough 
Market, and there seld in a few: hours... afterwards:-by another 
auctioneer for as much.as they will feteh: The sender in Jersey 
may be standing by and see his goods sold, for what the auctioneer 
cares—he can prove that they were sold for.that price, and. produce 
his books. I do not, therefore, think is requires any critic to-explain 
that auction sales are a farce, and, I‘should say, worse thai that. 
Thereason why more growers clo not attend and sell-their own goods. 
in the market is becanse of the searcity of standing room. around: 
the market, Imyself have tried it, and with great difficulty have 
managed to dispose of Iny goads. For several summers f have been 
sending to salesman Black Currants, and have. stecd in the market 
and realised I4s, per bushel, when my salesman’s. return has been 
11s,—both on the same day, This very soon opened my eyes, What 
has Jong been wanted is a larger market and more room to let the. 
prodicer gell his own gooda, 


I believe that this snd other writers Lave, unwittingly no doubt, 
done great injustice to a number of very respectable and trustworthy 
salesmen in the market, 

ie . 

J hear that a meatlow § or 9 acres In extent has been added to the 
area of the Royal Botanical Garden at Glasneyin, This space it is 
proposed shall be utilised as an arboretum, and such an one planted 
with a due appreciation of the wealth of tree and shrub beauty now 
to be commanded in all good gardens will be mest interesting and 
enjoyable. Few men have the opportunity of planting an arboretum, . 
and the art is far more difficult to perform ell then landscape paint- 
ing, since the planter has it iu his power by his labour to ingpire the 

ainter’s work, I hope Mr, Moore will please all lovers -of tree 
eanty by his new labour of tree planting, since pleasure and not. 
merely profit is to be the great result gained by his ability. 
7 


.The innocent people who write tothe Ftmes about the iniquity 
of cutting down the rotten old trees in Kensington Gardens do not 
know that many of them are so very far gone that there ia actual 
danger of their falling on their admirers, Nobody could suppose: 
that such deformed and often ugly chjects could be any ornament toa 
park that ought to be adorned with grand and healthy trees. The. 
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public need not be afraid thai fine trees will be taken away. What 
they ought to insist upon, if they wish to do any eee in the matter, 
is that a fair proportion of fine young treed should be every year 
planted in a thoronghly good and artistic manger. Then fine old 
treea would come on in due tité, ‘But even these, like the wonderful 
old people whose deaths ate regirded: in the-Jtmes would “dam 
off’ in the fulness of time, aad the superintendent should be allowe 
to remove them in peace,- Pa 
Some years ago many were pleased and surprised at the beauty 
and the novelty of the Japanese Chrysanthemom, ‘Well, some of our 
florist Hower manufacturers, instead of respecting and preserving the 
beauty of these, apply their mathematical and globose notions of 
beauty to the “‘improvement,” or really the degradation of these 
singular flowers, and F saw aatand of them at Kensington the other 
day labelled Japanese, but with all the wild beanty of the original 
kinds ‘improved ” out of them, and reduced to flat and ordinary- 
Jooking things ; therefore, it is to be hoped that some one will pre- 
serve the true Japanese Eindes for us, if he cannot improve them, 


A chattering of loud brt not excellent music, mixed with the 
shrieking of cockatoos, assailed my ears as | entered the West- 
minster Aquarium to sea the Chrysanthemum show, while the eye 
was at the same moment gratified with the movements of an acrobat 
high above the head. 

The most charming things there were those beautiful Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, which are, without doubt, the finest addition 
that has recently been made of apy varieties of flowers to our 

ardens, One white kind was a beautiul oud im itself, and the 

ee and fantastic shapes, the fine, and often singular, colours 
of the others were such as would charm those who are often dis- 
heartened by the formality of a Chrysanthemum show. 


Myr, J, Douglas is of the same cpinion as myself as regards the 
need of preserving these beantifui Chrysanthemums pure and in 
their original beanty, and as he has some influence with growers, 
perhaps we shall sueceed in pulang an end to the misguided 
attempts to improve them, If I were a rich man I wonld offer 
prizes for the encouragement of these flowers in all their distinctness 
of race, 

* 

Turning from these te the Pompones, ted down in the stiffest 
way and trained im globular heads, the change was 5 depressing one, 
Surely we wanta “break in our Chrysanthemum shows, Those 
miserable contortions of plants tied down with string into shapes 
conipared to which a mop 1s picturesque, is not the last and highest 
expression of good culture in Chrysanthemum growing! If only for 
variety’s sake, it may be worth while to have plants grown in a free 
and natural manner, and not tied down at all; and a plant grown ao 
that it does not lose ita leaves is a beautiiul one, 


Mr: Peter Veitch tells me that in China, as one might expect, a 
wholly different mode of cultivation is pursued, Tonee noticed a 
line of plants grown in a Celery trench ; they preserved their leaves 
- well, and, carefully transferred to pots and moved into the greenhouse 
at flowering time, they looked well both in flower and in foliage. 


This mixing up of music hall, menagerie, public-house bar, and 
ceaseless jingle form a combination of sights and sounds in which it 
is exceedingly dificult to properly study the oS beauty of flowers. 
Tt suggests how badly we are off in Londen for some central horti- 
cultural hall, in which interesting exhibitions of this kmd could be 
held under conditions more agreeable to all concerned. 

t 


There are many little Chrysanthemum shows about town which 
qiany of us never see, and itis much to be desired that we really 
had a large representative Chrysanthemum show in the metropolis 
every year. With the fine varieties of fowers that there is now, if 
growers could be got to break away from the umbrella type and 
treat the plant from tha point of view of those who wish their con- 
gervatories decorated, and alsa from that of the higher one of pre- 
‘serving the natural form and vigour of the plant, we shonld have a 
yery beautiful exhibrtien. Z 

A new anc beautiful flowering tree is such a great novelty that one 
has peculiar plesaure in reading the following in the Fured Mew 
Porter :—'' Mr, Douglas writes us that he - travelled several 
thousand miles to convince himself of the value of Catalpa speciosa, 
and he believes it to be of incalculable value to this country as a 
forest tree, aud a much finer ornamental tree than C. bignonioides 
or syringefolia, as ij is much hardier—a more upright grower, and 
produces much more beautiful flowers.” 


The sooner our American friends send us this the better. One of 
the few trees that do thoroughly well in London is the common 
Catalpa. Even in crowded parts of the city handsome trees may be 
seen flowering profusely, and they retain their foliage a long time 
very late in the sutuma, notwithstanding the dense smoke and dust 
ot the streets. — 

* é 

Lrepgretted to see a large stand of ornamental Grasses recently 
very stiily and closely arranged, and quite speiled by the admission 
of. certain kinds dyed with ernde colours, so as to make the whole © 
look very artificial, What a beantiful exhibition these would make’ 
li properly arranged and classified; they would come very well in 
the Chrysanthemum season, and ought to be shown much better 
than is now the case, and Messrs, Hooper, who have a large coilec- 
taon, could surely show us something beautiful in thts way. 

£ 


In reference to this newly-awakened interest in winter bedding, 
which the Messrs. Lee's beautiful display at South Kensington 
recently hag served to arouse, [ may mention that [I hear the winter 
bedding at Heekfield Place 1s this year much more attractive than 
usual. No doubt, the moist summer, inducing good crowth on the 
part of the many dwarf shrubs and plants employed, has assisted to 

ring about this result, but something is also due to smaller materials 
heing used in the production of magseffects. Still, the preat feature 
of the winter display there is the fact that it is but a part of the 
summer arrangement ; therefore, it is only necessary in the autumn 
to remove the more tender plants and fli up with hardy ornamental 
shrubs to at once make the design complete. In this way the 
additional cost ig triling. : 

The bright Geraninms, if one may stil] venture to use the older 
name, which are now adorning with such boght and lovely colours, 
such housea aa Mr. Cannell’s, ai Swanley; the Cyclamens, of wluch 
Messra. Sutton showed a very large hatch a year old from seed the 
other day ; the many double Primroses which came from Burghley to 
Kensington last Tuesday; Vilmorin’s ingle variety, of which a batch 
cama from Chiswick, and some new and cheerful-looking Salvias, 
shown by Mr, Cannell, are only a few of the gay flowers that help 
to mitigate the dullness of the winter for us. With such attrac- 
tions, and oo doubt many more to come, a well-built and well 
arranged greenhouse will, in the future, be more indispensable than 
ever, 

& 

Sir Joseph Hooker, in a recent number of the Botanical Maga- 
zine,” says: ‘*It is indeed astonishing that the Asters, Helianthus, 
Rudbeckias, Silphiums, and numberless other fine Nerth American 
herbaceous plants, all eo easily grown, and so handsome, should be 
neglected in English gardens, and this in favour of carpeta, hearth- 
rugs, and ribbons—forming patterns of violent colours which, 
though acimired from heme the fashion on the lawn and borders of 
our cardens and grounds, would not be tolerated on the floor of a 
drawing-room or boudoir.” This is the just appreciation of the 
value of hardy plants which one might expect from a traveller who 
has seen so many of the most heantiinl and distinct of hardy plants 
‘(at home “in ail the quarters of the world, 


IT hear with regret that the botanical collections of the India 
museum are about to be transferred to the museum at Kew, so if 
the report be true the hope that has been generally entertained that 
all the national naturad history collections would be centralised in 
the uew and commodions building at South Kensington must now 
be abandoned, That Kew Garden is by no means an appropriate 
place for such museums 1s patent to every one who is in the habit of 
Yisiting them, especially during the present short days, i¢., the 
three hours a day during which the public are admitted. 

* 


Lately { have been a frequent visitor to the musening at Rew, and in 
the majority of instances I have been the only person in the building 
with the exception of the attendants, thus showing what a pancity 
of visitors there is to these places, a cirenmstance which cannot be 
wondered at, for but few people would care to go such a clustance 
from London for the short time durmg which the gardens and 
musenins are open. This would not be the case if the museums were 
centralised in such a readily accessible locality as South Kensington 

% 


What is there to prevent these museuns being open by gas- 
light, the same as the South Kensmgton museum, and open carly 
in the morning, and also he placed under the same regulations as 
that moscom? It must be admitted that museums are in no way 
an indispensable adjunct to a garden of Living plants, and it isto be 
regretted that these valhiable collections which have been aceunnilated 
ab iea. and representing as they do such a vast outlay of publie 
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money, should be placed in such obscurity, or otherwise enjoyed but 
by a priveleged few. . 
The tank for the hardy aquatica at Kew has been raised to about 
2 ft. above ground level, ‘Phe walle would be better veiled with some 
low evergreen climbers ta soften them a little. It is probable, how- 
ever, that all that is neceszary for science or effect could be obtained 
without raising the tank, Doig that of course adds to the ugly sur- 
faces that one desires to see anywhere butina garden. The best pre- 
aration for hardy aquatics which [ have ever seen is in the Munich 
mden, where the tanks are narrow, one plant oceupying a few feet 
of each—having, in fact, a compartment to itself. I never saw hardy 
aquatic plants so well grown. 


a 


[ notice that the walls of the plant houses at Kew are painted a 
shiny blood-red. No doubt in these «sthetic days artistic reasons 
could be given for any aberration of this sort, but I fancy a white 
stone colour, or an ordinary red brick, of which some of these house 

walls are made, will be found the best in the end, 


# 


I observe that Sir Joseph Hooker has taken occasion in the 
“ Botanical Magazine” to deprecate the prevailing taste for carpet 
bedding. After this expression of opinion from the Kew Director 
we may in the future look for something better in the flower-beds 
at Kew than copies of the carpet bedding in the metropolitan parks 
and private gardens. Gardeners from all parts of the kingdom 
flock to Kew at some time or other to get lessons m horticulture, 
and it would be very good of the authorities there to point out by 
examples what constitutes good taste in floral bedding. 

+ 


Some of the beds thai border the broad walk might well be 
employed to exhibrt the best effects in grouping shrubs, and alternate 
ones might be filled with good selections in families, or auitable proupe, 
of hardy border plants. With such an arrangement there would 
be always something to aee at Kew that would, perchance, not be done 
better elsewhere. JUSTICLA, 


Orchis hircina on the Ormes Head.—As the writer 
who first called attention to the statement that Orchis hircina was 
found on the Great Grme, I have read with much interest the 
numerous letters which have since appeared in THE Ganpen on the 
subject. I may say that when in Liandudno last mouth F saw and 
had a long conversation with Myr. ‘Simpson, who says there is no 
doubt whatever about the matter, and he seemed to me to be well 
acquainted with Orchids, as, coming from my own county (Kent), the 
seat of British Orchids, he ought to be. However, [purchased planta 
which had bloomed during the past year, and which were no deubt 
taken from the Great Orme, so if f can flower them the question can 
be settled. Asto Mr. Simpson raising a large atock fram seed, I 
expeet he will be very much disappointed, and certainly to have 
them ready for distribution next year, as the seed pods were taken 
from the planta I bought, and I gave him a hint as to sowing them, 
but it will take at least three years to make them blooming plants, 
evenif he can raise them at all.—aA. RB. 


Paris Daisies.--Under the name of Chrysanthemum frutes- 
eens var. luteum or Etiole d'Or, Mr. Howard, of Southgate, is cuiti- 
vatinug a large stock of a free blocnung cape deep which differs 
from the common white Paris Daisy in having broader lobed, bright 
green, not glaucous leaves, and clear aetet secre flowers from 
Zin. to 510, in diameter. We ourselves regard the pianta, of which 
there ave two forma, ag a distinct species rather than as a4 variety of 
the common and less beantiful ©. fruteacens. As a winter bloomimg 

lant for decorative purposes or for the supply of choice cut flowers, 
Mr. Howard’s Primrose, or Golden Star Daisy, ig likely to prove one 
of the moat useful of modern introductions. 

Double White and Purple Rockets.—Having noticed 
the remarks of several correspondents (pp. 404, 367, and 295) in 
reference to the scarcity of these, I was somewhat surprised, for, 
though the double white is not nearly, I believe, so plentiful as it 
was ov should be—the same can be said of many other old favonrites 
—itis very far from bemg lost; the double coloured varieties are 
perhaps even scarcer because less Known. Mr. Williama’ admuira- 
tion will not be lessened when he blooms the newer kinds, as [ have 
done; old planta are soon damaged in constitution by careless 
pluckine of the flowers [tearing the stems) or by disturbing the 
roota, and, though with care planta may be kept healthy for years on 
well-drained borders, a3 I have often scen, itis far better to keep up 
the stock required by means of enttings putin yearly, placing them 
in cold frames until spring, or, where auch quarters cannot be pro- 
vided, they may be planted out in the aufumna, with 4 better chance 
of standing the winter than older plants would have, care and atten- 
tion in both cases being equal,—J, Woop, Airhstadd, 


TRE GARDEN FLORA, 


PLATE COVIL—A GROUP OF POTENTILLAS. 
Drawn by CONSTANCE PIERREPONT. 

THE hybrid varieties of Potentillas constitute a class of showy and 
desirable hardy perennials, which apparently are but little known or 
cultivated, though the attractiveness of the excellent representations 
of afew of the varieties shown on tha accompanying plate is in 
itself sufficient to commend them te the notice of every lover of 
hardy flawers. Jake the Pyrethrums figured a short time ago in 
Tut GARDEN, these hybrid Potentillas acem to have sprung u 
within the pastfiew years, and, like them also, the double-fiowere 
kinds are the most showy, and they possess the additional advantage ~ 
of lasting a longer time in perfection than the single sorts, on the 
plant and also in a cut state, Though the genus Potentilia comprises 
such a vast number of species, there appears to be but few that have 
a tendency to produce double dowers, for, with the exception of our 
native Creeping Cinquefoil (P. reptans}, of which there is a vartety 
with pretty yellow double fowers, there are but two or three kinda 
indigenous to the Himalayas, from which have originated the 
present race of garden forms, These are P, atro-sanguinea, of 
which the deep crimson single flower at the top of the plate may’ 
be taken ss 4 representative, and P. insignis, a species with large | 
pure yellow flowers, shown at the extreme left hand corner. Both - 
ol these species are characterised by handsome broad deep-green | 
leaves, the under-surfaces of which have a silvery appearance, 
which produces a fine contrast to the deep green upper suriace 
and the showy flowers. All the varieties with large double flowers. - 
may be traced to.these species, and it is interesting to observe the 
manner of the arrangement of the colours in the flowera. Some 
partake wholly of the colour peculiar to the original, as may be 
seen in the large crimson flower in the centre of the plate, and also 
in the pure yellow one immediately above it, In others the colours _ 
of both kinds are apparently blended and disposed in a variety of 
markings, Some are streaked aud flaked with either yellow. or 
crimson, similar to a Carnation or Picotee flower, and cthers have 
the petals more or less broadly margined only, while others are 
beautifully spotted and marbled. There seems to be about three 
dozen distinct named varieties, and a great number of them have 
emanated from Continental sources, though they may be all obtained 
in any of the large hardy plant nurseries, These represent 
every type of shade, size, and colour that itis possible to cbtain, 
though such a large number is not indispensable, asa good aelection 
of the most distinct kinds would be found to embrace most of the 
qualities of the whole race, 

The culture of these plants is, ag ia the case with most hardy 
flowers, a aimple matter, In my garden they Inxuriate in a light 
deap soil, which is sot very rich, though they well repay somewhat 
Lhberal treatment in this respect. The more fully exposed the poat- 
tion which they occupy is, the better it appears to suit them, and 
thus treated they soon form vigorous specimens, and produce 
flowers im great profusion for many weeks In succession—i fact, 
from the beginning of summer till the middle of autumn, By way 
of affording variety a few flowers of some of the original species 
have been introduced in the plate, which, though they are very beau- 
tiful, goon drop their petals, whereas, in the double-flowered they con- 
tinue in perfection for a considerable time. The fine cerise-tinted single 
bloom at the extreme right hand comer at the top of the plate is a 
very desirable kind, aa it is not only unique in point of colour 
amongst all the apecies and varieties, but it continues to flower til 
the end of autumn in profusion. These by no means exhauat the 
beauty to be found amongst the Potentillas, for there are a preat 
number that are strikingly attractive, especially the Alpine classe, 
such as the pretty little P. ambigua of the Himalayas, and there 
are many others in cultivation of equal beauty that are natives of 
Hurope. JOSEPH STEVENS. 

Byfleet. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Stevens for the specimens from which our 
plate was prepared, | 





EKniphofla carnosa.—This is a very unique plant, different in 
shape and habit from the other species. tis a native of Abyssinia, 
and was sent to Europe by Schimper. It forms several low, spread- 
ing leaf rosettes, from the midst of which rise several flower-stalka to 
the height of 1{t., producing a completely cylindrical fower-apike about 
8 in. long, and 14 in, broad ; but the comparative smallness of the 
flowers is compensated for by their glowing apricot colour, which 1s 
made still brighter by the bright yellow anthers, laden with pollen, 
protruding. The individual flowers open first on the top side, and, 
taking it all in all, itis a lovely and striking plant. It began flower- 
ing in September, and is still in bloom.—Max Luitcuiin, Baden- 
Baden, 
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| GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Conservatory. 


Chrysanthemums in most places are more than usually 
late thia year, and the later kinda will in many cases only now be 
coming into bioom. Everything should be done to keep the folage 
fresh and healthy ; air cught to be given when the weather is at all 
favourable, for if there ia any mildew, anything approaching a stag- 
nant atmosphere will cause it to spread. Where Roman Hyacinths 
are grown in considerable quantities, these will be very useful in 
azselating to keep up the display of flowers in positions that are 
unsuitable for large plants, andsuccessional stock of them will befound 
much more gatisiactory for bringing on into bloom than any attempt 
to force the larcer kinds until later in the season. 


Greenhouse, 


Briugmensias.—These plants are only suitable for roomy 
houses, and for such there are few more commanding objects when 
in flower. A mistake which often occurs is letting them get 
too large both in the head and at the root, for which there 14 no 
necessity whatever, They look best as standards on straight clean 
stema from 4 ft, toS ft. high, In order to keep them within bounds 
aq to sizé, nothing more is necessary than to cut the heads close 
in after blooming, and instead of increasing the root-room, as is 
frequently done by means of very large pots or tubs, . remove a 
considerable portion of the soil once a year, and replace if with 
fresh material. If the plants are cut in now they will occupy 
very Lttle room through the winter, as they can then be set in any 
house or pt out of the reach of frost, just Keeping the soil in a 
slightly moist condition. 


Myrtles.—Time was when large bushes of Myrtles might be 
seen in almost every greenhouse, for although they will live ont-of- 
doors in some parts of the kingdom, their leaves are not so bright 
looking as when they are grown under glass, particularly in the 
winter season, when they are of most use. ot only are their 
flowers pretty, and the plants, when well managed, always fresh 
anid green in appearance, but for mixing with arrangements of cut 
flowers they are most serviceable; a moderate number of their preen 
sprays may with advantage be used even in the choicest bouquets, 
as, besides the perfume of their leaves being agreeable, employed 
round the outside there is no better material for giving support to 
the whole, Cuttings made from the young shoots now and inserted 
thickly in pots filled with a mixture of sand and peat, with a little 
and on the surface, well moistened, and covered with propagating 

lasses, and kept ina greenhouse temperature during the winter, will 

‘yy that time be callused over, and if then put in a little heat will 
rook freely. If through the spring they are kept where a little 
warnith can be given them they will geta start such as will enable them 
to make pood, small, bushy plants before the antumn, Old specimens 
that have beeore at all naked and bare, may be freely cut back any 
time, and if affected with scale or other insects they should be fre- 
quently dipped in or syringed with insecticide before they break. 
if placed in a greenhouse and kept somewhat warmer than ordinary, 
they wiil start mito growth in good time, and though it may not be 
the practice with many to reduce the heads of anything of this 
character until nearer the time when they would naturally begin to 
grow, yet I have found by thus treating them in the winter, where 
means exist of keeping them slightly warmer than they would other- 
wise need to be, that they not only get a start thatenables them to 
“make much more growth through the summer, but that the 
weakening influence of bleeding, that generally results when they 
are cut back alittle time hefore the spring growth commences, is 
avoided. It also affords an opportunity for a thorough cleansing of 
the plants when they are at all affected with insects, 


_ Cinerarias and Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Cinerarias 
intended for the latest spring-flowering, if not already placed in their 
blooming pots, should be so before the roots get too much matted, as, 
when once they get into that condition, there is less chance of the 
additional root-room which they receive when put ia their flowering 
pots having ite full efect in inducing strength and vigour, They 
will bear the soil being made very rich by the addition to good 
ordinary turfy loam of some weil rotted manure and leaf-mould, 
and they should be potted firmly; I should also in al cases recommend 
with sott-textured plants of this description that are intended to bloom 
when the spring is somewhat advanced and the weather is usually 
dry and sunny, necessitating the application of a good deal of water, 
that the pots be not filled too full of soil, leaving a little more 
space than usual for watering. Herbaceous Caleeolariag should on 
no account be allowed to remain in the little pots which they have 
a0 far occupied until their roofs get at all matted; they will bear 
larger shifts than most plants; for the ordinary purposes of decora- 
tion they will, in the majority of cases, be found most useful flowered 


im from 6-in, to 8-in. pots; but any one wishing to have them ag 
strong and vigorous as possible may, by keeping them shifted on as 
often as is permissible, grow them so as to attain a large size, and be 
proportionately better flowered than smaller plants, Like the 
Cinerarias they enjoy the soil being made very rich with rotten 
manure and leaf-mould. in order to grow the above plants with 
anything like success they must be kept perfectly clear trom green 
fly, for if ever allowed te get much infected with that they are 
certain to injure the leaves m a way that sao far weakens 
the plants as to prevent the possibility of their fowermg 
well, and the fohage having such au objection to severe fumigations or 
strong applications of Tobacco water, as soon as any of the stock 
becomes the least affected means should at once be taken for the 
destruction of the insects, examirung the plants at short intervals 
with a view to detect them directly they make their appearance. 

The first bateh of Cinerarias that either are now or will shortly be 

pushing up their bloom-stems, as alzo these that are later, and whose 
roots have got fairly hold of the soil, should be reguiarly euppled 

with manure water. The best examples of these I have ever had 

were wholly watered with lquid stimulants from the time they 

got established after the last potting, not a drop of clean water 

being used, There is one thing im plant cultivation always apparent 

when the subjects are vigorous and strong, resulting irom 4 continued 

course of attentive management from their firet propagation upwards, 

they are generaliy much more seriously injured by any neglect than 

others whose growth is of a more stunted, less free description. This 

is particularly the case with plants whose leaves and stems are soft 

in texture like those of Cinerarias, which, where really well grown, 

and furnished with large, stout, healthy foliage, if only once allowed 

to get too dry at the roots are thereby so far affected as not only to 

lose much in appearance, but have their fowering capabilities propor- 

tionately diminished, iI make these remarks with a view to impress 

upon those not experienced in their culture the grester need for 

carefully attending to the wants of strong early propagated planta 

that either at the present time, or shortly will be, throwing up their 

flower-stems, as 16 often happens at this season of the year, when 

plants need water so much seldomer, that they quite as frequently 

suffer from its non-application as in dry summer weather, when the 

whole require it possibly every day. Especially does this occur 

when such things, for want of room, have to be placed on shelves 

over the paths, and other positions not very casy of access. Tha 

same remarks apply to herbaceous Calceclarias, though these, except 

those propagated from cuttings, will in few cases yet have attained 

sufficient size to be so much lable to injury through the soil getting 

dry. 

Shrubby Calceoiarias.—-Not only are these very effective 
when in flower, but they are much more easily managed than the 
herbaceous kinds. Their woody nature and the proportionately 
tougher character of their leaves make them less susceptible toattacks 
of insects, and when affected they are better able to bear fumigation, 
or whatever meang are taken for the destruction of the animal 
parasites. The plants will last for years, and with fair treatment 
will keep getting larger, with sufficient root-room, forming bushes of 
considerable size, very suitable for conservatory decoration. For 
use in this way they are better adapted than the herbaceous kinds 
or many other soft-wooded subjects, as they will bear when in bloom 
placing in positions where there is lesa light, such as would make 
the setter growing kinds unsightly in avery short time. Plants 
that were cut back after flowering, part of the soil removed, and 
repotted, something in the way that large-flowered Pelargoniums are 
treated, but with less destruction of their roots, should now be 
moved to the pots wherein they are intended te bloom, The yellow 
flowered Kinds, particularly the old sort, aurea floribunda, areespecialiy 
adapted for using in this way, as if kept a little warm through the 
winter, say from 40° to 46° in the night, they will dower carly, and 
with suiidient rect-roam and recular lquid feeding will keep pro- 
ducing Towers in succession for a great portion of the summer. 


Lilies.-—Those that fiewered the latest should now receive what- 
ever attention they require in repotting or renewal of the surface 
soil: where there are uot more bulbs in the pots than will have snfi- 
cient room for another season, the latter will suffice, Eut with all 
itis well af the same time to see that the drainage is efficient, for, 
standing about as these plants usually are a good portion of the sum- 
mer on the cround or other mast surfaces, worms are very apt to 
get into the pots, in which case the drainage is admost certain 
to get more or less clogged up. From this time until spring, when 
the young shoots have appearcd above the surface, the soil should be 
kept in not more than a slightly moist condition, thatis, justso as to 
permit of the root growth that with most kinds will after this time 
very shortly commence, There are few finer subjects for a large con- 
servatory than LL. giganteum, althongh the plant in favourable 
situations will Live and thrive with a Irttle protection through the 
Winter; yebeven on the coast, in the most southern parts of the king. 
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“dom, I have never seen it near so fine as under pot culture. 


Planta 
of this species uow in ¢old frames or pits should have plenty of sir 
ou all favourable occasions, and, 1 they are expected to bloom next 
year, should not be allowed to suffer for want of root room, though 
where there 1s not danger of their heing being thus affected, I should 
not eee their being placed in the flowering pots until later on.— 

. Balves, ; 


Fiower Garden, 


Auriculas,—Many Auricula srowers have been fidgetty about 
the mild weather which we have had, causing their plants to make 
erowth when they should have been going to reat. Even small 
plants have been so forward as to throw up their trusses when they 
should have been scone strong plants to bloom in the spring. 
Small growers who have but one or two plants of a George Light- 
boty, John Waterston, or other choice sorts, see with dismay hali 
of them showing trusses with short stems 1 in. long. To such it has 
been a rehef to sce the sharp frosts of last week and the present, a 
thermometer at Loxford having registered 1 minimum of 12° of frost, 
I do not think of placing any covering over the glass, frost cannot 
injure them at this season if the plants are kept dry. They will not 
want any further attention at present except to see that the hglts 
i. placed over the frames at night, and removed entirely during the 

ay. a 

Carnations and Picotees.—The early setting in of severe 
frost ts sttll further against the formation of roots in the case of newly 
potted plants, [have at last reluctantly found it necessary to put 
up a hotbed, using just sufficient manure to produce a gentle heat, 
i place some Cocoa-nut fibre refuse over the manure, and over that 
set the pots, plunging them just about one-third of their depth. 
There will be sufficient heat if it feels Warm to the hand: violent 
heat and steam would be most disastrous in their results, The 
plants that are well rooted will be quite safe in cold frames; and, 
while frost lasts, they will require just the same attention as 
Auricnulas, When thaw comes look carefully over all choice sorts, 
remove any dead leaves, and just stirring the surface soil in the pots 
itis caked. Those who have planted out their beds will now sce 
the value of a surface dressing of dry rotten manure. After the 
frost is over examine all the plants carefully, and gently press them 
into the ground with the fingers of both hands, 


Dahlias.—I have thought that it wea well to leave Dablias in 
the ground until the frost was sufficiently severe to kill all the leaves 
and small stems, we therefore dug up the roots last Saturday after 
they had been exposed to 12° of frost on the previous night. Some 
of the largest growers dug up their roots after the frosts whieh 
oocurred about three weeks previously. If the ground had been wet 
I also would have done so, but the border in which the plants were 

owing had actually become dust dry, and under such conditions 
the tubers must have been maturing. We had the convenience of a 
Vinery where the atmosphere was very dry, and on the floor of this 
structure the tubers were laid out to dry, placing them first with 
the stems downward, and then reversing them so that they would 
become quite dry allround. Afterwarda they were stored away with 
the tubers just covered with Cocoa-nut fibre refuse; any shed or 
place from which frost is excluded answers well to store them in, 


Gladioli.—Some have recommended leaving the bulbs of these in 
the ground durimg winter, ZT have never done this, and I have 
always found that when they were kept too long in the ground, i.e, 
aiter the end of October, the bulbs did not come ont clean and 
healthy. Those who have not yet stored their bulbs should lose ne 
time m doing so; cut the siem over close to the top of the eorm or 
bulbs. They must be dried in the same way as Dahlia tubers before 
storing them; each sort may be put scparately in a bag, and the 
whole can he stored away in a box until February, when it will be 
necessary fo overhaul them to see if any ave injured by decay, and 
thoge that are starting info growth must either be potted or planted 
im a warm sheltered border in order to obtain an early bloom. 

Phlozes, and other herbaceous plants in pots, will be quite safe 
in cold frames while the weather is severe; if previous instructions 
have heen followed the soil in the pots will not be very moist, and 
no water should be applied while the frost laste. 

Tulips.—The ground was in such a thoroughly dry state, and the 
loamthat we use to cover the bulbs also sodry anclin good condition, tliat 
we planted the bulbs out lash week. Our bed of show Tulips is nearly 
60 ft. long, and when in flower it ia avery beautifulsight. One docs 
not wonder that if comea to be the rule for the old fanciers to plant 
out on the $th of Nevember. The root-stock sweils about that 
week, and very soon the small rootlets will appear, whether the 
bulbs are planted or not; and when planted the roota strike out at 
ouce into fresh maiden loam. Iam rather glad thatwe did get them 
out before the frosts set in, 

Hardy Cypripediums.-—Some remarks were made about the 
repottiny ot these a fortnight ago. It was recommended that they 
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should be potted in a staple of loam and peat, and for the largest 
proportion of them, especially the free-growing sorts, this anawers 
well; C. guttatum may be taken as an example of a slender-prowi 

sort that would prefer turfy peat with a third part of leaf-mould. 
Get all of them potted atthe earliest opportunity, and do not: use 
large pots,—J, Douvaras, | 


Kitehen Garden, | 


The long evenings will now afford abundant ieisure for devising 
plans for future cropping, and also for summing up the results of the 
past season's operations, such as noting the varieties of vegetables 
that have been most satisfactory, or, indeed, anything by which we. 
are likely to profit in future. By thus mentally arranging our work 
in something like methodical style, we save ourselves a large amount 
of physical labour and embarrassment, to which haphazard culti- 
yators iust of necessity be subjected. If the hints given in former 
notes have been acted on, all roct crops will now he securely stored, 
and when bad weather impedes iabour in the open air such root 
stores can be overhanled. Potatoes will need frequent examination, 
for probably they will keep but indifferently through having been 
harvested under such unfavourable conditions. Onions are already 
growing out fast; they were housed so full of moisture that the 
ouly conditions under which they are likely to keep will be a cool, 
dry, and dark room, and all disposition to grow must be 
repressed by a bend at the neck. Hxamine Cauliflowers and Early 
Broccoli daly, for the purpose of cither cutting or sheltering from 
frost all that are ready for use, Cauliflower plants under hand: 
lights will now be the better for having the lights put over them at 
hight, for though they may not seem hurt for some time, a few 
degrecs of frost cripples or stunts them, and this leads to ‘‘ button- 
ig.” Those plants that were pricked ont at.the foot of south walls 
will now require shelter in order to ensure their safety, and the 
same remark is applicable to Letineces and Endive. Planta of these 
that are fully grown are best lifted with balls of earth and planted 
in orchard-houses, cold pits, or frames, Besides affording protec- 
tion and arranging details as regards forcing Asparagus, Seakale, 
and Rhubarb, there ia httle else of a routine character that now 
demands attention, and therefore the present will be a good time 
to undertake extra work, such as making new walks, opening or 
putting in new drams, planting Box ecgings: levelling, grubhing, 
trenching, and, mdeed, any work for which time cannot be afforded 
during the busy season, VW. W. 


Indoor Fruit, 


Pines,—With the exception of fruiting plants in an advanced 
stage, all others should, for the next few weeks, be kept in a partial 
state of rest; none shonld now have a greater bottom-heat than 
70° to 75°, and the maximum top-heat need not exceed 60°, unlesa 
the weather proves to be exceptionally mild, under which circum- 
stances 8 proportionate rise may beallowed. Plants that are swell. 
ing Off Iruit must still have the most generous treatment, and, 
therefore, to do them full justice, a separate compattment is indis- 
pensable ; these still require the maintenance of a botbom-heat at 80° 
and an atmospheric temperature at 70°, and, though water will not 
now be so often required as hitherto, they should never be allowed 
to get really dry, for, if ever they thus suffer, the resalt is either 
deformed fruit or else badly-swelled pips. Smooth Cayennes, being 
shy producers of suckers, the crowns of all fruit of this variety ag 
used should be preserved, as they make equally good plants ag the 
finest suckers, the only difference being that they are longer on 
hand, The old Suiting stools, with any suckers which they may 
hare on them, should be permitted to retain their iruiting positions 
till the general overhaul, which will be reqiired about the beginning, 
of the new year, takes place, 


Vines.—The present month is generally a most anxious one for 
these having a quantity of Grapes still hanging on the Vines, for, 
unless they have heen well ripened, the probability is that cracking 
and damping off will be prevalent, and, though it may be impos. 
sible to entirely stop such oceurrencea, much may be done to 
check them by daily removing all bad berries, and by keeping 
the atmosphere dry and warm, and removing all snrplus shoots 
that have hitherto been left as root producers. Good keeping 
can only be secured by thorough and early ripeness, and any who 
are troubled because their Grapes are keeping badly would do well 
to in future start their Vines earlier. Some are prevented from. 
doing this under a belief that if ripe too early the Grapes would 
shrivel before they were required for use, but with late Grapes thie 
is never the case; but in early houses with Grapes ripe in ay or 
June it would be marvellous if they did not shrivel, considering both 
the varieties of Grapes that are grown jor early use, and the weather 
at that season, Prune Vines in mid-season houses ag soon ag the 
Grapes are cut, and, where there are but few remaining, cut and 
bottle them, in order that the Vines may receive the treatment most 
conducive $0 reat, viz,, plenty of ventilation, 
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Peaches and Nectarines.-—The earliest house may now be 
kept closed ap, but fire-heat should not be applied for a week or 
twa, unless the temperature approaches the freezing point; and, till 
artificial warmth is afforded, the trees will not need to be ayrmged, 
but as soon as heat is turned on, then syringe fhe trees twice a day, 
The Peach will not bear hard foreing, therefore proceed slowly ; 

reat fluctuations in temperature are ever to be avoided in ail fruit 
orcing, but especially with Peaches, which are lable ta drop their 
buds before opening. If the bordera are inside, see that they are 
thoroughly moistened through, and always use tepid water, All 
that outeiile borders will require will be sufficient covering to keep 
out frost. The trees in late housea may for the present continue 
fully exposed, but the lights shouid be put on when there are indi- 
cations of a long-continued frost, New houses that are to be planted 
should have the borders prepared at once, in order that tha trees 
may be got in thia month. Inside borders are preferable, because 
they can be treated exactly as desired, and at any time as regards 
feeding and watering.—W. W. 


Extracts from my Diary.—November 24 to 29. 


Fiowexs,—Potting Fachsias for winter blooming. Locking over 
bedding planis and pene on decayed leaves and blooms, Re 
arranging plant houses, Taking afew more Hyacinths from outside 
and putting them in heat, Potting crowns of Lily of the Valley for 
forcing. Fumigating house in which Azaleas and Carnations ara for 
destruction of preen fly. Getting afew more Spireas in heat. 
Planting two Camelliag on back wall of early Peach-house. Funn- 
gating Cinerarias in order to Kili green fiy. Sponging Stepha- 
ae on roof of stove. Plunging Encharis amazonica in bottom- 

eat. 

_ Fror,—Looking over Muscat Grapes, and cutting out decaying 
berries, Watering all Pines requirmg it, Watering early forced 
Peach-house previous to top-dressmg. with goma 2 im, of fresh loam. 
Planting standard Cherries and staking them securely ; also painting 
their bases with tar fo keep off vermin, Making up bed in deep pit 
for plunging first batch of Strawberries, to induce them to make 
root before starting, Digging round and root-pruning Cherry trees 
to retard rank growth, Mixing lime rubbish with chopped loam for 
adding to soi] when planting Cherries, Nailing Peach trees in early 
house, Uprooting exhausted Melons in house. Emptying Peach- 
house of old trees and soil preparatory to planting afresh with young 
trees, Renewing linings to Pine pit. Looking over Apples and 
Pears m fruit-room. 

YEGETAGLES.— Digging ground for spring eroppting, Sowing Gol- 
den ‘Trophy, Little Gem, and Acme ‘Tomate seeds ton Aenea 
Turning manure for Mushroom beds, and covering up first spawned 
hed outside with mats and straw to exclude rain and frest. Pre- 
paring stage for French Beans in Melon-house, Potting Golden 

em, Trophy, and Acmé Tomatoes out of seedling pots into 3-in. 
ones for planting in Pme stove for early spring use, Cutting all 
Autuinn Giant Cauliflower ready for use. Looking over Lapstone 
Potatoes in heaps outside.—R. G., Burghicy. 


iris footidissima variegata.—I am ¢elad that ‘‘An Old 
Gardener ” has (p. 444) had the courage to bring this plant so promi- 
nently before the public. No plant is more beautiful or persistent 
im its variegation, which is far handsomer than that of many stove 
and greenhouse plants; Indeed, it in every way equals that of the 
well known Aspidistra lurida variegata. I saw it lately offered for 
sale by some French florists in Liverpool, tied up with great care, 
and exhibited in the plate-glasa window as if it were some Brazilian 
Orchid, The plantis perfectly hardy, and easily propagated ; any- 
one haying a dozen may soon have a hundred. Properly prepared it 
would be very striking as a wioter bedding plant, ster the ordinary 
summer bedding materials have been cleared away. <A few beds of 
this, edged with some of the Mossy Saxifrages, would be very attrac- 
tive from October till May, and even then few people, I think, 
would venture to disturb 1t, Ft is also useful for massing among 
shrubs im bare places, where little else would grow, bushy and 
shady placea being its habitat in the south; I mean the type, It is 
very common in Devonshire, and is known as the Roast Beef plant, 
from a peculiar smell which the bruised leavea hayve,—THos. 
WILLIAMS. 

Fardiness of the Procumbent Fuchsia (F. procum- 
bens}).—The hardiness of this pretty trailing New Zealand Fuchsia 
hag been well tested by Mr, Green at Pendell Court, Bletchinaly, 
He has several plants of it which have withstood with impunity 
several winters unprotected, including the last gevere one. The 
chief point is affording it a thoroughly Aeauicl position, and then 16 
appears to be perfectly safe. The plants at Pendell Court are grow- 
ing on a raised mound, and, therefore, are comparatively dry in 
winter.-—W. G, 
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ONIONS AND ONION CULTURE. 


I inp the Trebons Onion—-a large globe-shaped variety that may be 
considered intermediate between the Tripoli and the White Globe— 
to be an excellent variety for culinary purposes. The Trebons 18 a 
soft and tender Onion, and therefore not a good keeper; but,. hke 
the Tripoli, it is not se strongly flavoured as some other varieties. 
Tt ia on the whole aa Onion of quick growth, that is to say, 1b furna 
in pretty early, and therefore does well for use after the antuma- 
sown Tripoli, and before the main crop keeping Onions are required. 
{think it was originally introduced by Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris, 
and when a few years since a larce trial of Gnions was mace at 
Chiswick, a first-class certificate waa awarded to it. 

T think that, as a rule, eultivatore do not sow their Onions so early 
aa they should do. The Oxfordshire growers, who give the Onion as 


much attention as some florists give their Auriculas, sow their seed 


in the end of January or early in February, as soon as the weather is 
favourable, and thus they ensure a good start. Onion seeds should 
be sown in dry weather, when the soil can be crumbled almost to 
powder, and rolled down firmly, Though the Onion is generally 
regarded as a shallow-rooting plant, it strikes its roots much deeper 
into the soil than some persons imagine, and those who grow m well 
cig the soil deeply. Some are found recommending a depth of 
2ft. and 3 ft., manuring heavily at the same time. It is best to 
trench tie ground early in December, and, mixing in the manure at 
the same time, throw it up roughly to take the frost till sowing time, 
A good loam, not clayey and cold, but fairly stiff, is best adapted for 
the Onion, and the situation of the bed cannot well be too open. Lf 
the soil is light and somewhat sandy, some stiff clayey loam should 
be rotngled with 16, or rt is likely to fail at a eritical time when 
the Onions should be making their prime growth. 

We do not, asa rule, transplant Onions in this country, except 
when the crop is likely to be a thin one, The Oxfordshire growers 
who srow for exhibition da not depend on transplanted bulbs; they 
aow thinly good seed, and thin out the plants im the rows to a 
good distance apart where necessary. Jt is said that in Portugal, 
where eo many of the Onions are grown that are mmported to this 
country, the cultivators sow thickly in beds in the month of 
November, and transplant in spring into very rich soil, and im this 
manner produce many of their finest bulbs, 

The best sorts of Onions for a garden are the White Lishon, sown 
in July for young Onions in spring; and the white and red Italian 
Tripoli, sown in August. The Tripoli can be sown in store beds, 
and then traneplanted ; or in drills and thinned out, as in the cage 
of the apring-sown varieties. Forapring sowing, use White Spanish, 
now having many afeses, the White Glebe, and James’ Keeping ; 
sowing the Tripol early fer late summer use, but they succeed beat 
ona warm, light, sandy soil. The late Mr. John Standish used to 
ow wonderful Tiipeh Onions during the summer in his nursery at 

scot. 

The great bulk of the White Spanish Onton seed is crown in Bed- 
fordshire, and of James’ Keeping Onion and White Globe large 
quantities also. The seeds of Tripoh Qnions, the Trebons, Strasburg, 
Brown Spanish, Blood Red, and Silverskin, come from the Conti- 
nent and America, if the quantity of White Spanish Onion, esti- 
mated by hundredweights, that one of our leading seed houses vets 
through in a season were set down, 16 would be regarded by many as 
incredible, IJtis only those who Enow something of their business 
transactions that can wirclerstand the immense bulks required for a 
season's trade, B.D. 


———: 


Kelipsée Gauhfiower.—-Mr. Miller (p. 391) sneaks of Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant being very fine with him at Clumber this season, 
Another good autumn Cauliflower is Eclipse, a new variety, equal 
in every respect to Autumn Giant, The preduce of seed of It 
sown here at the same time as that of Autumn Giant was fit for 
use a month before that variety; the heads, too, were very large 
aud elose. Both varieties have done remarkably well with us 
this seasou.—G, Sommers, Sandbeck Park. 


Magnum Bonum Potate.—ti am pleased to state that my 
prosmostications regarding this Potato have not been verified. Part 
of the crop has been left out in the ground fili the present time 
(Nov. 15}, for the sake of experiment, and the disease has not pro. 
sressed. As I before stated, it appeared early in Oetober, during 
the mild weather which we had then, and diseased tubers could be 
found where the stems were most affected: but since that time it 
has not gone further; the crop must be reckoned a sennd one, com- 
paratively speaking. My opmion, however, still is that 1t owes its 
immnnity from disease to its lateness, to a grcat extent. The disease 
began wuuiistakably, but was apparently arrested by the colder 
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weather and froaty nights which set in towards the end of October, 
I cannot say, however, thatit-1a 4 good aort to eat at this season; 
but it may improve with ene The Champion has been nearly 
as good as Magnum Bonum, but the crop was leas, and the much- 
lauded Grampian has turned out a complete mase of rottennese—the 
worat in the garden.—J. 5S, W 


Macnum Bonum and Champion Potatoes in 
Durham,—Champion is this year extensively grown by farmers in 
this district, and has proved itself to be as good as any other variety, 
which is all that can be said of it, Many ploughed them up and 
had them pitted under the impression that they were not 
diseased ; but T could point ont instances in which the plague had 
alrealy put its stamp on the haulm, and, where this took place, 
sound tubers will be the exception when the pitis opened. Cham- 
pion is selling very well in the markets, but Ican discover nothing 
remarkable about its quality which is not beyond mediocrity. L 
have onoly seen one batch of Magnum Bonum, which was planted on 
a plete of land that had been a Strawberry quarter for probably 
trenty years. This was trenched in April, and the bottom of the 
trench was filled with vegetable refuse; the land was afterwards 
lightly forked over, and a good dressing of burnt refuse was worked 
into it, the Potatoes being planted at the same time. They were 
lifted in the first week of September, and were certainly a tatr crop, 
buf nothing extraordinary; wile, as regarde quality—and they were 
cooked in various wayes—tt was as bad as it could possibly be. As, 
however, they were not at all diseased when lited, either in the 
haulm or tubers, they will, perhaps, keep, and may turn out better 
after a while. —TYNEDALE, 


Growing Potatoes on Slopes.—The almost universal 
method of growing Potatoes is on the ridge system, comparatively 
few neglecting to earth up more or less, The ridge is of value as a 
part protection from disease, a sharp, well defined ridge throwing off 
the rainfall into the furrows, and itis just the reverse when itis se 
imperfectly formed that it leavea a basin around the stems of the 
plants. It has besn recommended ag a preventive of disease to allow 
suiicient room between the rows for the haulm all to be laid one way, 
and covercd with earth, so that instead of the plants standing out of 
the top of the ridge they project from the side, the haulm in n0 way 
covering the ridge wherein are the young tubers.’ It may well be a 
matter of opinion whether the disease is stayed in this way, but all 
experience favouta the plan, aa it tends to check exuberant growth, 
and alsothe progress of the Peronospora down the stalks of the plant. 
The plan of planting on the slope is thus explained—The ground to 
be planted ia marked out with a line mto widths of 4ft,, and, instead 
of being thrown up to aridge of even sides, is thrown up with a3 ft, 
slope to the sun, and a short slope of 1 ft. on the other side. When 
the tubers are planted, a drill is drawn with a hoe down the centre 
of the 3-ft. slope, and, as the hanlm grows, earth from the higher side 
is cently laid against if on that sida only. A second and third 
earthing still an the one stde ts given, and thus there is presently a 
sharp ridge of earth quite 9 in. thick above the growing tubers. Thus 
plenty of air is given, and all portions of the haulm are Eept from 
contact with the ridge of acil,—A, D, 


The Beat Potatoes.—Among the creat variety of new Pota- 
toes many are puzzled to select; but Mr. Peter McKinlay, the well- 
known and most suecessful Potato grower and raiser, told me the 
other day that he believed that Woodstock Kidney, taking 16 im all 
ways, 19 the best Potato in cultivation, and the one which he would 
take with him to a Potatoless island if he were allowed one kind only; 
but for light and chalky soils he considers the International Kidney 
almost as well worthy of praise,—Y, 


GARDEN LABELS, 


Mv friend, Mr, Thos, Williams, does well to direct attention once 
more to this subject, than which there is none at the present time 
more worthy of attention. To have a large collection of plants 
without names ivy to possess a Wilderness. In a sood garden every 
plant should be correctly named, and, if practicable, 16 should be 
donc legibly but unobtrusively, so that the passer-by may read it if 
so inclined. We have here over 1000 named Alpines and herbaceous 
plants, besides hosts of Auriculas, Polyanthuses, and other plants, 
whoge names are legion, and every offset of which has to be kept 
trues to name; and so it is evident that permanent labels, easily 
written and cheaply made, are essentials, We have fried every sort 
we could hear of, At firat we relied upon Maw’'s terra-cotta labels, 
but they were failures; the names wear off them, whether written 
with special pencils or upon paint, and last winter they broke off 
short by hundreds; so we have abandoned them for ever. The 
cheap-made pegs, scld in bundles at seed shops, rot off m a year. 
Prepared paper labels get flabby and dirty, although they do well 


for greenhouse purposes, especially for Azaleas, &.; and, in fact, 
every sort has failed in practice hare but sine, . 

Now the zine label, written with the mdelible ink, is almost per: 
fect, and so we have adopted it finally. It is dear to buy in prepared 
bundles, and none of the shapes sold are good ones; but any iron- 
monger or tinman will cut up a sheet of zinc into the size required. 
We use No, § zinc guage, cut into pegs 64 in. by lin. Thisisa 
good large size, affording room for large writing. We had a sheet of 
zine cut up into this size last week, and were charged 4d. per 1b, for 
the pegs produced ; and this is just seven for 1d, whieh is cheap 
enough, 

The ink we use is aa follows, viz., verdigris, 4 oz, 3 sal ammoniac, 
4 oz. ; fine lampblack, } 02. ; good vinegar, 4 pint. Mix thoroughly. 
A quill pen only should be used. A $-pint bottle of it is supphed 
by our village chemist for 94. Of course, Yeats’ ink 1s quite suit- 
able, but used in quantity it is foo expensive, 

Iu addition to the full name written legibly in ink, we add our cata. 
logue number punched with a steel die. For this purpose we have 
aset of alphabet dies and of numerals. They cost about 15s. for 
both sets. It is easy with these to mark every peg permanently, 
without writing, by using either numerals for references to the cata- 
logue, or by initial letters. For instance, the Aquilegias would have 
‘«4." for Aquilegia, and below it, say ‘'G." for a ulosa, ov “5,” 
for Skinneri, and so forth, so that you could tell at once the sort 
When both punched markings and written are used, the gardener, 
in taking off the offsets, marks them with the punched marks only 
on smaller zine pegs for the store ae ; and so the sysfem works 
well throughout. All our Auriculas, &., are numbered merely on 
small zine pegs by punches, and we find that these are always legible 


and clear, 


Tthink Mr, Williams’ combination pez of wood and wire will be 
found too troublesome in practice, The label would fall off fre- 
quently, and in other ways wood and iron would destroy each other. 
For a person with abundant leisure the trouble would be of litle 
moment, but Lam agtisied thatit would not suitime. | 

-_ | | BROoCKHURSTE, 

E dislike labels of any kind, especially among rockwerk, and 
if T eould trust to my memory Iwould dispense with them. As this 
is impossible, I hide them as much as I can under the foliage, or by 
a stone, thrusting them deeply into the soil and leaving only a couple 
of inches projecting. To overcome the difficulty caused. by labels 
being lifted out of the ground by frost, and the consequent confusion, 
make the labels long, at least 9 in,. Any one disposed to go to a 
little trouble to make «& good label, which will last many years, may 
proceed as follows :—Procure pieces of good white deal’ about $ in. 
in breadth ; ent them into Jength of 9 in. or 10 im. ; point one end, 
and char that portion which is to be in the ground ; paint the other 
end, and write the name on while the paint is wet. Lastly, when 
quite dry, cover the ue with a coat of good wood varnish. In 
winter days I used to look reund to see what labels were required, 
write the names down on paper, and produce the finished article at 
leisure in the evenings.’ 1 have many such Jabela now, and indeed 
many of them have lasted longer than the planta: By adopting a 
contracted system of nomenclature, and writing from the head 
instead of from the point, a much leas portion than usual may project 
above the ground—e.g., Saxifraga pyramidalis might be written Sax. 
pyr._Hpwin Jacuson, Ofahdegai, . 

Having used zinc labela for many years, I can speak with 
confidence as to their durability. The combination of wood and 
wire recommended by Mr, Williams (p. 445} doea not prevent the 
decay of the wood, though it may delay it. Zine tallies, on the 
other hand, are absolutely indestructible ; the writing ta never 
effaced, and frost does not throw them out of the ground, They 
should not be leas than 9 in. in length, the width being according to 
taste, They can readily be made by any tinsmith, Those of a 
large size for the open ground, 9 in, x# in., cost me 3a. per 100, 
weight 64 lbs.; a smaller size for pots, 62in.x8in., cost 2s, per 
100. Ink, which shonld be got from a chemist, is composed of 
14 grs. chloride of platinum in 1 oz, distilled water. This quantity 
will last for yeara. Either qiill or ateel pens may be used. Before 
writing, however, the surface of the zinc should be rubbed with 
amery paper, which may be done at the time of being made, to save 
trouble when about to be used. L have tried crockery-ware labels; 
they tere continually Note broken, or the names becoming oblite- 
rated by the action of the weather. Wooden ones were only @ 
source of worry, and constantly requiring to be renewed, ‘With 
zinc, however, one’s troubles are at an end,—P, NEILL Fraser, 
Rockville, Murraiyfield, fidinburgh. 








Oun readers will greatly oblige the Editor ly sending any 
sketches of objects which would be interesting or instructive to 
engrave, particularly views of beautiful plants, trees, or good land- 
scape gardening, or picturesque effects in planting or grouping, 
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AMONG SUMMER-LEAFING TREES IN SPRING. 


Greater beauty than that produced by a variety of summer-leating 
trees in spring could hardly, perhaps, be desired, and such Is that 
showa in our illustration—part of the garden of the Petit Trianon at 
Versailles, In early aummer it is delightful to see the variety of 
blossom and bud from great wild Cherry trees covered with snowy 
blossoms to clouds of the delicate tassels of Acer Negundo; but 
among such trees there may in the gardening of the future he deve- 
loped a beautiful variety of flower life, independent of the trees, 
Evergreens take possession of the ground almost wholly, and much 
vegetation under their leaves cannot be, but many of the summer- 
Ieafing trees allow the sun to comfort the surface of the earth under 
their branches for a long time during winter and apring-time, quite 
anfficient for many of the little hardy flowers of the northern world 
to bloom and ripen their leaves ; therefore in such posrtions, on many 
a lawn and in many a park, a beautiful little wild garden might be 
made of such spring-flowering bulbs, and little plants as the 
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fresh for any length of time, The plan can be tried on a small acale 
by inverting a tumbler over a Rose-bud in a saucer of water. 
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THE ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN.* 


Tass book is very remarkable for the beauty of its engravings, and 
though it contains little that interests our readers so aa to justify 
a lengthy notice of it in THE GarpEn, the following allusions to 
the planta that grow on the very highest part of the Alps may he 
interesting to cultivators of Alpine plants and flowers ; 

‘“'Phose which I eollected were as follow :—Mvosotis alpestria, 
Gm.; Veronica alpina, L.; Linaria alpina, M. ; Gentiana havarica, 
L. : Thlaspi rotundifolium, Gaud, ; Silene acanlis, L. (?}; Poten- 
tilla, sp.; Saxifraga, sp.; Saxifraga muscoides, Wulf. [ am 








Among Summet-leatme Trees in Spring, 


Canadian Blood-reot and the Golden Aconite, Such spots need not, 
of course, be mown, as the open bare parts of the lawn must be, 
Springing wp on the Grass, or Moga, or even on the bare und, 
auch planta would be more beautiful than any common border. 
Oceasionally little plants could be grown in this way that would not 
thrive anywhere else perhaps. We remember seeing once the little 
two-leaved Lily-of-the-Valley, a, plant seldom seen in gardens, 
doing beautifully under some Beech trees, and aderning ground 
that would be otherwise quite bare, 


—— 


How to Keep Flowers Fresh.—Flowers may be preserved 
in afresh state for a considerable time by keeping them in a moist 
atmosphere. This can be done in sitting-rooms as follows ; Pour 
water into a flat porcelain or glass dish, Seta vase of flowers in 
the dish, and over it place « bell-clasa with its rim in the water, 
The air which surrounds the flowers, being confined beneath 
the bell-glass, ia kept continually moist with the water which rises 
in the form of vapour, This is the way in which the late Prof, 
Lindley used to keep blooms of rare plants which he wished to preserve 


indebted for these names to Mr. William Carruthers, of the British 
Museum, These plants ranged from about 10,500 ft. to a little 
helow 13,000 ft., and are the highest which I have seen anywhere 
in the Alps. Seveval times this number of species might be col- 
lected, I have no doubt, within these limits. Iwas not endeavour- 
ing to make a flora of the Matterhorn, but to obtain those plants 
which attained the greatest height, Very few Lichens are seen on 
the highest part of this mountain; their rarity is due, doubtless, 
to the constant disintegration of the rocks, and the consequent 
exposure of fresh surfaces, Silene acaults was the highest plant found 
by De Saussure on his travels in the Alps. He mentions (§ 2015} that 
he fornd a tuft ‘‘near the place where [ slept on my return (from 
the ascent of Mont Blanc), about [780 toises (11,358 ft.) above the 
level of the sea,” 

‘Mr. Wiliam Matthews aud Mr. Charles Packe, who have hota- 
nised respectively for many years tn the Alps and Pyrenees, have 
favoured me with the names of the highest plants that they have 
obtained upon their excursions, Their lists, although not extensive, 
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arc interesting as showing the extreme limits attained by some of 
the hardiest of Alpine planta, Those mentioned by Mr, Matthews 
are Campanula cenisia (on the Grivola, 12,047 ff.); Saxifraga 
bryoides aint Androsace glacialis {on the swmouta of Mont Emilius, 
11677, and the Kuitor, 11,480); Hanunenlus glacialis, Armeria 
alpina, anil Pyrethrum alpinum fon Monte Viso, from 10,000 ft. to 
10,500 ft.}: Thlaspi rotundifolium and Saxifrags biflora (Monte 
Vieo, about 9,400 ft); and Campanula rotundifolia (7), Artemisia 
spicata (Wulf), Aronicum Doronicum, and Petroeallis pyrenaica (Col 
de Seyliéres, 9,247), 

“Mr. Packe abtained, on or close to the summit of the Pie de 
Mathahacen, Sierra Nevada, of Granada (11,600 ft, to 11,700 f6.), 
Papaver alpintm {var. pyrenaicum), Artemisia neyadensis (used for 
giving the flavour to the Manzanilla sherry}, Viola mnevaclensis, 
fralnim pyremacum, Trisetum glaciale, Festuea Clementei, Saxi- 
fraca Greenlandica (rar. Mista}, Erigeron alpinum (var. claciale), 
and Avenaria tetraquetra. On the Picacho de Veleta {11,440 ft.j, and 
on the Aleazaba (11,850), the same plants were obtained, with the 
exception of the firstnamed, Ata height of 11,150 ft. on these 
mountains he also collected Ptilotrichum purpurenm, Lepidiam 
stylatum, and Biscutella saxatihs: and, at 10,000 ft., Alyssum spi- 
catum and Sideritis scordiodes, ifr. Packe mentions the following 
plants as oceurring at 9,000 it. to 10,008 ft. inthe Pyrences :—Ceras- 
tium latifohum, Draba Wahlenbergi, Hutchinsia alpina, Linaria 
alpina, Oxyria reniformis, Ranunculus glacialis, Saxifraga mervosa, 
8. oppoesitifolia, &. Groenlandica, Statice Armeria, Veronica alpina. 

** Information on the botany of the Yat Tournanche 1s contained 
in the little pamphlet by the late Canon G. Carrel, en- 
titled ‘* Da Vallée de Valtormmenche en 1567," and a list of the plants 
which have hitherto been collected on the glacicr-surrounded ridge 
(Furgen (rat) conaecting the Matterhorn with the Col Théodule, 
will he found in Dollfns-Ausset’s ‘‘ Matériaux pour Pétude des Gla- 
eters, vol, vil, part fret, 1865. In the ‘‘Jahrbueh “for 1878 of 
the Swiss Aluine Cink it is stated that on an ascent of the Fin- 
steraarhorn (14,106 it.) the following were collected within the last 
1,000 it. -—Saxifraga bryotdles, &, musceides, Achillea atrata, and 
Ranunculus glacialia,” 


The look is beautifully printed Gy Messrs, Clowes, and the 
matter ig oof without Iberest, but theatyle is oceasionally wucligni- 
fied and jerky, and not always clear. 


WATER FOR NOTHING.* 


SvCH is the title of 4 moat interesting littl pamphlet on water 
supply, written by Mr, Shirley Hibberd. The author's object is to 
demonstrate to the houscholder that he may, by utilismg the rain 
water that falls from the roof of his honse (which is aow wasted) be 
quite Independent of the Water Companies, There being always a 
certain amount of dust and blacks on tL tons of our houses,’ more 
eapeclally in London, Viv. Dibhberd suggests that the first enpply of 
water from the roof should be either rejected or used onby for rough 
Purposes, but after ‘‘the first flush of the stormthe water that followa 
will be comparatively pure, and will improve by subsidence.” The 
oreater part of the water having been obtained, the best of it should 
be stored in a cool place, and in complete darkness, but a currant of 
air should be allowed to pass over the surface. The water should 
be keptin tanks, and those made of galvanised tron are recommended 
by the author as being the cheapest, most wholesome, and encuoimg 
of any. in aslate country slate tanks could he used, and would 
he found to be beth wholesome and ed while in a timber country 
wood would no coubt have the preference. Sufficient tank room should 
be obtained so that the water caught in a wet season may be used 
ata time when water is acarce. The best water should be passed 
through a filter hefore being supplied to the table. In order to save 
the rain water a Pereolator has been proved to be all that can he 
desired, andthe author thua cesertbes jt:—‘'The Percolator is a 
kind of box with two chambers, as it is fitted into the stack pipe, on 
aawivel or pivot, A slight shower causes no action of the appara- 
ims, and consequently the water that runa from the roof ig lost, or 
goex iuto the waste storage. Butarnin of some duration brings the 
apparatus into play. In the first imstance, the water from the roof 
passes through one of the chambers as waste. After from ten to 
fifteen minutes the secoud chamber, which ta larger than the first, 
becomes filled with water through fhe action of a perforation pro- 
vice! for the purpose, and Ita weight causes 1t to overbalanece the 


smaller chamber, and the whole affsir then moves on the 
swivel, and the outiow takes a new direction tnto a pipe 
which conveys the water to the proper storage for supply 


of the household. The apparatus requires uo attention, for 
its action is purely mechanical, not a drop of water being able to 
reach the storage until the rain bas continued from ten to fifteen 


es tt 


* Efliaslam Wilson, Royai Exchange, 


minutes, The result is water saved from a well-washed roof and a 
well-washed atmosphere ; anda clean slate roof igs as good @ water. 
shed as can be desired.” Referring to the subject of sewage, Mr, 
Hitbberd very properly states that ‘* its present unmanageable bulk 
is wholly due to the admixtere with it of the rainfall, which ought 
to be canght and reserved for many uses, aud the remainder nfded 
inte channels apart from the sewage.”’ With regard to small Louses. 
the primary principle of separating the bad from the gocd rain-water 
may be fairly carried out by means of a couple of water-butts, care 
being taken te get rid of any sediment peviedically. The very best. 
roof materials for water-catching are slate and class, and the author 
aleerves of the latter that itis probable it will goon come Into use as 
a stbatitute for tiles and slates, It ig important to convinee man- 
Ina that ram-water is better than spring, well, or river-water, from. - 
the fact that it has not come in contact with the earth, The author 
conchides his valuable contribution to this now important gques- 
tion by the following remark :—‘‘Iif the value of pure water for 
every day use docs not appear a sufficient argument for the storage 
of raiu-water, the need of water for tha extinction of fire may be 
urged ; for, as the case stands, there is never anywhere'a sufficient 
hody of water to render suitable engines and willing hands promptly 
eflectual in extinguishing fires,” 


ROSES. 


PEDIGREE SEEDLING ROSES. . 


Mr. Benvert, of Stapleford, Salisbury, having shown examples of 
lus Pedigree Roses in fruit the other day, at South Kensington, 
renewed interest has been excited regarding them. The following 
is Mr. Bennett's account of the way in which they have been pro- 
duced :—In the yaar 1863 (he says) I beran to make the Rose a 
special study, and noticing that little progress was being made in 
its improvement, it occurred to me that by judicious cross-breedin 
some advance was possible, J commenced in 1868 a series of experi- 
ments which space will not allow me to enumerate otherwise than to 
state that they were complete failures. After operating on thou- 
panda Of blooms I obtained only a very few unripened seeds; these, 
it is true, gave some distinct flowers, hut were of such weak consti- 
tutions that they were useleas, J continued these experiments in 
the following season with no better success. In that year (1869), in 
July, I read with interest a lecture delivered at the Manchester 
Horticultural Congress on the ‘Improvement of Plants by Selection, 
Hybridising, and Cross-breeding, having Special Reference to the 
Hollyhock and the Rose,” There appeare ¢ fo ine to be nothing remark~ 
able inthis atdress ; but what surprised me was the remark that the 
lecturer supposed himself treading in the path of clever men who 
had preceded him, After detailing some of his experiments with 
the Hollyhock, he stated, ‘‘ With the Rose the case was somewhat 
different. It bad been experimented on by clever and industrious 
men in France for a number of years, and doubtless I was here 
traversing ¢round which some of them had exhausted long before.” 
This remark at first somewhat disecuraged me. I had fancied there 
Was some Unexplored jand fo be brought inte cultivation, and 
although IT knew well that auch men as Vietor Verdier and Vibert 
had produced some novelties by artificial meang, still I thought that 
there might be a little ground left unbroken, as all the new Roses 
which we were receiving from France appeared only varieties of 
types that had been introduced for years before of erther Teas or 
Hybrid Perpetuals, 

Knowing that perseverance is often rewarded by success, I felt 
Inclined to continue my expermments, but to make sure I waa not 
walking in the footsteps of others, I decided to visit all the princi- 
pal nurseries of the French raisers. In 1570 and the two following 
years I carefully inspected the Rose nurseries of Lyons, which may 
truly be said to be the home of the Rose, but J failed to detect any 
sclentiiic means of ralsmg Roses by an artificial proceas, and on 
eee my much-esteemed friend, M. Jean Sisley, that he had 
in vain been trying to induce the Rose raisers at Lyons to resort to 
manual fecundation, I could see plainly that Rose raising in France 
was like cattle breeding in Mexico, or horse breeding In the New 
Forest (and I think this remark may be applied to most of the raisere 
in this country), simply leaving Nature to herself and selecting the 
best of her produce, From this reasoning I felt certain there was 
a wide scope for working out fresh ideas, and the greatest difficulty 
would be to produce good well-ripened seed, Previous experience. 
hat taught me that our common open-air method had proved a 
failure, and was In 20 way practicable, and that a fresh move must 
be made, I then tried an entirely new mode of culture, and found, 
as I had anticipated, that good seed could be produced, I must say 
that many difficulties were met with, but at last FE succeeded in 
seeding from every Rose [ tried, and did not fail in any variety I 
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crossed, no matter how widely the sorts were separated, The Teas 
erogsed freely with the Hybrid Perpetuals, and vice werad, and the 
Mosses crossed freely with each kind. 

For my iain experiments?! took my favourite Teas, Alba rosea 
and President, as seed-hearing plants, and from these I have 
selected the varieties which I em now. cultivating, except one, and 
it. will be found that they possess greater perpetuity aa regards 
blooming, greater depth of petal, and that they area altogether 
differant im type from any Roses before seen. My object hag been 
to produce yellow and white Hybrid Perpetuals, and crimson and 
high-coloured Teas, and I claim to have produced the first yellow 
Hybrid Perpetual, seeded from a Victor Verdier Rose, blended 
with Isabella Sprunt (this ig not yet named}: and I. lay claim ta 
the first real crimaon Tes (Duke of Connaught), seeded from Presi- 
dent, crosged with Louis Van Houtte. ican guarantee the paren- 
tage of each variety. My experiments have been conducted by 
myself with the greatest care, and, although it is just possible 
after [had fertilised a bloom that it might have been re-fertilised 
by insect means (though it is highly improbable), with regard to 
the seed-hearing parent there could not possibly be a mistake. 

pell-interest compels me for the present to keep my modus ope. 
rand secret. Ido not mean the arfifictal means of fertilisation, as 
this theory is weli known ; but I feel certatn that ne good Tea Ros, 
seed has hitherto been produced im this country, or ever will b, 





Tedisree Roses, showing variation In frit—the larger one Alba rosea; the 
gmialler, Dayvouienais. 


excépt by my process. ‘To save repetition in the descriptions of the 
individual varieties I wish to state that as all are seeded fram Tea 
Rozes it will not be advisable to bud them on Manetti stocks, They 
will in all probability in this respect behave in the same way as the 
Rose Captain Christy, but they all row luxuriantly on the Dog Rose 
and on their own roots. They are all real perpetuals (act in the 
fame way aa the common perpetuals, that give a quantity of blooms 
in the best part of the summer, and then only a few mediocre blooms 
now and then afterwards), furnishing a regular and constant succes- 
sion of flowers till the frost seta in, Not one of them has as yet pro- 
duced a shoot that has not flowered; they have never been attacked 
by mildew or red rust, and they have resisted 30° of frost last winter 
ins very open situation without the slightest injury. The colour of 
each variety 1s quite novel, unusually clear and bright ; the blooms 
have great substance, and remain along time without fading, and are 
grand exhibition flowers.” 

We have seen blooms of some of the best of these Reses at the 
Handsworth nurseries, and very beautiful they are, being bright and 
striking in colour, aud deliciously scented. 





standard Roses with Leafy Stems.—Two years ago 
& man brought me some short Briers quite studded with side 
shoots, and in this respect differing considerably from the walking 
sticks which we generally obtam to plant for standards. A thought 
struck me which took this shape— Why trim away all that side 
growth to the injury of the Ericrs?, But F shortened the side 
shoots, and mn dus time entered buds on the topmost shoot, and 


“‘bided my time.” ‘These trees are healthy, vigorous, all that 
could be desired for their age, and in the past snmmer they pre- 
sented a peculiar appearance, By cautious cutting and pinching I 
have kept the side shoots within hounds, so that none have grown 
far out; and now they make a kind of green fringe wp the stems, 
and take away the harshness of ontline which obiained for atan- 
dard Roses the profane comparison with mopa and brooms. If 
should probably not have written this note had J not seen Mesara. 
Lee’a fine show of winter bedding plants at South Kensington a 
few weeks back. Then I aonOEd some heautiful standard Iviea 
treated precisely as E have treated my standard Roses, a few atem 
shoots being lefi-to garnish the pillar that supporia the head of 
the tree. Every day we seem to come nearer to Nature in owr exer- 
mises Within the realms of art.—Gurdeners’ Afagezine, 


ROSE STOCKS. 


Tue following question is now and then debated amongst Rosarians : 
Which Hoses'are preferable—those on their own roota, or those 
budded on the seedling Brier, on cuttings of the Manetti, multifora, 
er other sorts, or those on standard Briers? I have long pleaded 
the cause of Roges on their own roots for amateur’s collections, and 
depreciated standards, which I ironically called broomsticka, 
eontinue to entertain the same opinion, but I must acknowlelge 
thafiin this matter, asin others, there are, and must be, exceptions, 
Roses on their own rogia are te be preferred, but I confess that 
there are certaln varieties which, being natarally celcate, gain in 
strength by being grafted on stouter sorts; although, for my own 
part, I Pe to reject weak kinds, which check improvement 
Grafted Hoses possess the great inconvenience of emitting suckers 
from the stocks, because the latter are constantly disposed to free 
themselves from the graft, the Manetti being the worst of all in this 
respect. 

The seedling Brier has the advantage of communicating iis vigour 
to the variety grafted on it; therefore it is particularly suitable for 
the rapid propagation of new varieties, inasmuch as a single bud 
makes in one year a stout plant, while cuttings take a much longer 
time. Plants thus raised are also preferable for sending long dis- 
tanees, which those from cuttiugs raised in a hothouse are not, 
owe to their being moretender, EHesides, the Brier accommioclates 
itgelf to all sorts of soile, while Roses on their own roots are more 
particular. The wild Brier, too, being robust and very hardy, 1s 
also more suitable for pot Roses that have to be forced than planta 
on their own roots. 

Although I despise standard Roses as they are wenally planted in 
a borcer or on the side of a Gtrass plot, I muat adnut that they can 
be used with great advantage amongst shrubs, which hice the stocks 
(the broomaticks, as I cali them), 1f care is taken to graft with free 
growiog sorts, auch as Maréchal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Notsette 
Lamarque, Desprey, Almée Vibert, and some Bourbons. In this 
case the Brier ives by the aid of the stout variety sratted on it, if 
not checked by mcongiderate pruning, and if its roots are strong 
enough to struggle with those of the other shrubs with which tts 
assoclated. ut if for this purpose weak zorts like Teas are used, 
failure will be the result; therefore I repeat there is oo rule without 
an exception, so in this case, ag in other matters, we must be guided 
by experience. JEAN GISLEY. 

Layo. 


standard or Half-standard Roses on Brier stocks have 
always a disposition to produce suckers, even when the greatest care 
ig taken at the time of planting to ent the thick, fleshy roots 
away from which the sneker shoots proceed, and althongh these 
growths may be pulled up as often as they push above ground, yet 
in time they cc so troublesome in persistently making their appear- 
ance, that tt becomes necessary to take up the planta so as more 
efiectually fo cut away the parts from which the shoots spring, 
Where work of this kind has to be performed no time should now be 
Jost in carrying it out, asif done at once the removal will interfere less 
with their blooming than it wouldlater on. Advantage should be taken 
of the opportunity thas afforded of diggine the gsround over more 
deeply than is possible whilst it was occupied by the roots of the plants, 
and alsa of supplying whatever may be needed in the shape of new 
soil and manure; and where the land is of an over-light nature it 
will answer for Roses much better if a liberal quautity of marl, or, 
this wanting, clay is applied, In the case of either being used it 
should first be spread over the surface, where it will have an oppor- 
tunity of setting mellowed by the weather, fo ennble which it will 
ba best to put the material on the surface as it now stands with the 
Roses in it before taking them up, and when the pulverising is 
effected, the best way to proceed will be to begin at one end and take 
up a sufficient number to adunt of a good trench being opened, replant: 
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ing them as the work proceeds. By this means some labour will be 
saved and there will be the advantage of the ground not being 
trampled on more than is necessary to solidify the soil sufficiently 
about the roots as the trees are put in, staking and tying each as the 
work goes on. Where any additions are intended to be made, the 
sooner they are got in and planted the better, especially if we should 
have frost continued for any length of time towards spring, aa when 
this occurs it sometimes keeps on so long that the work cannot be 
finished until the time comes when the buds have commenced to swell, 
iu which case they cannot be expected to do much in the way of 
flowering the same season. 


Selection of Varieties.—As to the description of Hoses that 
it is advisable to plant, each case will be best ruled by circumstances. 
Those who hold the exhibition standard of Roses to ie the only ones 
worth cultivating will, as a matter of course, confine their planting to 
such ; but much the greater number of people whe grow Roses for ordi- 
nary purposes will far better attain that which they want by selectin 
those that come more correctly under the class of garden Roses, 
which, although to some extent deficient in the properties required 
for exlibition, are nevertheless possessed of the free-growing, 
profuse-fowering habit. It is the lack of these latter qualities that 
so often ends in disappointment to those who, with little knowledge 
of Roses, make their selection alone from the flowers they seeshown, 
many of which, even in the most suitable soils, and under skilful 
management can only be induced to produce very few blooms from a 
plant in the course of the season. Wherever the district and situa- 
tion are such a8 to cive a reasonable chance of their domg well, I 
should advise a good number of the Tea varietics bemg grown, and 
when there igno prospect of these thriving in the open ground, vacant 
places on wails should be Glled with these beautifnl continuous- 
blooming kinds that for cutting have ne equals. The old blush and 
crimson Chinas should have a place in every garden ; they are among 
the first in epring to bloom, and equally the latest In autumn, 
Respecting the varieties that produce flowers ht for exhibition, there 
are now auch numbers in all colours that are free prowers that there 
is not the least necessity for the general cultivator to plant any of 
the weakly-constitutioned indifferent-growing sorts. 


Description of Stock,— As to selection in regard to the kind 
of stocks tha plants have been worked upon, the nature of the soil 
should be considered, the Dog Rose doing hetter in some, Manetti in 
others ; but in good holding Rose soil the Brier usually does beat, 
and where this is the cage I should give it the preference. To 
amatenra who have not had much experience in Kose culture I 
should strongly urge the planting of dwarfs rather than either 
standards or half-standards, Barnes, 


AMERICAN NOTES 


The Foster Peach.—This new variety has proved to be one 
of the most profitable market Peaches in Western New York, and 
those who have had large plantations have made handsome profits 
from it this year. It closely resembles Early Crawford, and haa 
been supposed by some to be identical with that variety. 1+ differs, 
however, from the Crawford im the aweeter flavour, obvious to any 
one who tests the two side by side, and by its rather higher colour, 
We find that beth Early and Late Crawford have been sold under 
the name of Foster, 


Thinning Apples,—President Wilder stated m luis recent 
address that in the ngltsh market American aad oer of good size, 
fair, and properly packed, commanded fully double the price of those 
which had not received that care: and that in our own markets 
Baldwin Apples of a grower who carefully thinned his fruit brought 
2 or 3 dols, per barrel; while his neighbours, from trees not thinned, 
received but 1 del, 


Chinese Pears.—The ‘ fowa College Quarterly ” recommends 
Chinese Pears as a substitute for the Quince where the latter does 
not thrive. They are quite anlike our well-known Pears, firm in 
texture, and will grow freely grafted on the Apple. They are exclu- 
aively for culinary purposes, and when cooked are gaid to exceed the 
Quince in favour. Their complete hardiness remains to be tested. 


Low-branched Lawn Trees.—Is it generally understood 
that no lawn tree properly managed can be allowed to lose its lower 
branches? Ina general way itis, Many people recognise the im- 
portance of thia system of treating lawn trees; thatis, they recog- 
nise it in a limited way. They think a purple Beech should be low, 
and a sugar or Norway Maple hich. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority probably give little thought to the matter when they come to 
plant their lawns. Let us consider the question a moment, It would 
be, perhaps, generally conceded that the most pertectly-grown tree 
is the one that attains the most pleasing and complete development 
of its nermal or natural habit. But trees, we know, always branch 


low under the most favourable conditions ; therefore, we are safe in 
retaining the low-branched form on the lawa. Other considerations 
likewise favour this treatment. The stem is thus protected from 
injury, frem sun and wind, and the uninteresting naked stems or 
trunks, often masked imperfectly with shrubbery, are thug done . 
away with entirely. One of the most perfect specimens of any tree - 
I ever saw was a Norway Maple planted on an open lawn, where its 
contour from ground to summit was one grand sphere of rich green 
foliage. Surely, in view of such facts, we need not adhere to the 
old method of training all trees into a naked stem devoid of foliage, 
There is no lawn tree that Is improved by such treatment, and only 
the exigencies of sidewalk or road can excuse such barbarous treat- 
mentin the case of our noblest trees, 


Premature Ripening of Anples in America.—The 
imseasonably warm weather continues, and its evil effects are seen in 
a food many ways. Applica are rotting on the trees in many places, 
We find that on sandy soil even the late keeping varieties will not 
Winter as well as on clay or heavy loam. Jt is not often that we > 
have so much warm weather late in the season as we have had this 
autumn. Two years ago there wis, however, such weather. That 
year it was dificult to keep Apples; bunt those who put them up 
early in cool cellars and saved them till mid-winter, got a good price — 
forthem. J think that this can be done this year. The air outside 
lg much warmer than in cellars until quite late, so that early gather- 
ing and storimg is advisable. Thereis, beatdes, a difference on the 
same tree, Apples in the centre and north sides of trees will be less 
mature and will keep better than those otherwise situated, In these 
hot October days some varieties of Apples in full exposure te the sun 
seem absolutely scorched with the heat, Itis possithle that even 
in Western New York we shall have to select northern exposures and 
rather heavy soil in which to grow Apples that will prove good 
keepers, 


Peaches,—The Washtenaw Pomological Society, in its report, 
says that on elevated ground the most profitable fruit ia the Peach, 
More bushels are prown to the acre than of Apples, while one 
bushel of Peaches sells for about as much money as five bushels 
of Apples. Four continnous crops have been grown, the amount 
craduaily increasing each year with the growth of the trees. 
‘The Peach tree beara younger than the Apple, The sorts men- 
tioned sre the following : Amsden and Hale in moderate quantity 
and on dry soil, on account of habilty to rot; Troth’s Harly, 
Early Crawford, Oldmixon, Late Crawford, Hills’ Chih, and Smock. 
These ripen in succession, a matter more mmportant with Peaches 
than with fruits which will keep for weeks, 


Fruit House.—Mr. Reeves, of Berrien County, stores his froit 
for winter in a fruit-house which consists of a cellar under bis car- 
riage-houge, situated on a hillside, so that the entrance to the fruit- 
room is on a ievel with the ground ontelde. 16 is lined inside 4 in. 
irom the wall, the space bemmg packed with sawdust, and it 1s filled 
in between the joists overhead, The temperature is easily kept 
near freezing by means of ventilators. The vee are placed in 
barrels, and keep almost perfectly. The last shipment waa made 
thig year on the 8th of July, and the fruit sold for $3.25 per 
bushel. 


The Dwarf Catalpa.—Again I am drawn to say something of 
Catalpas, Their bright preen massive foliage so attracta one by 
ite permanent beauty and health at this season, that I shall not 
excuse myself for reverting to them. This time, however, I wish to 
note the value and beauty of the dwarf Catalpa (Catalpa Bungei), a 
perfectly hardy plant of the most shrub-like character. Retaming 
all the excellence of colour and form pertaining to Catalpa foliage, as 
well as ita autumn permanence, it is yet always around compact 
shrub of considerable size, This rounded shape is decidedly formal, 
and fits it for standing singly by gates or corners of paths, and also 
unfits it for grouping with other shrmbs. A mass of the dwart 
Catalpa, however, planted by itself, especially on a side bill beneath 
the eye of the passer-by, is very effective in autumn, or indeed at 
any other fime of the year. otwithstanding ali these excellent 
ornamental qualities, the dwarf Catalpa is little used on lawns. 
Must we attribute this to want of knowledge of its value, or is it 
mere neglect ? 


Kew Garden.—This world-renowned establishment, founded 
and kept up af such expense, appears to be in poor condition in 
some respects, It ts sard that the falling of the rafters in the 
glass structures actually endangers visitors, nor is this rottenness 
confined to the older houses. Of some which have heen built only 
«few years, the rafters are not only rotten, but they are absolutely 
dangerous to passers-by. And yet we are told that on a speciak 
day 55,000 i visited the garden. What a pity that these 
rafters could not have been at the first thoroughly and repeatedly 
soaked with crude petroleum, and then covered with a suitable 
adhesive paint ! 
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Dolichos japonicus,—tThis Japan climber is a new plant on 
the lawn: indeed few have seen ita flowers, at least in Amertea. 
The leaves are large—8 in. in diameter—of a rich green colour, and 
rounded in a curious three-lobed way. But the wonderful quality 

ossessed by thia climber ia the extraordinary vigour of its growth, 

‘am simply stating a fact when I say that im several instances 
Within my personal knowledge it has accomplished a growth of 30 ft. 
in a single gyeason. Surely such vigour and beauty in a climber 
should fit it for much important work on the lawn, especially for 
acreening piley of stone and other unsightly objects. The Dolichos 
japonicus has proved to be quite hardy, ‘The flowers are said to 
bloom in long racemes, with purple and white eolours mntermixed.— 
Country Gentleman, 


The Apple Trade in Canada,.—A good business continues 
to be done in shipping winter Apples to England, and it 1s estimated 
that between 6,000 and 8,000 barrels will be forwarded this week. 
Latest sales on the other aide were made at about 23s, and 2os, per 
barrel, some fanéy lots it is said going as high asé0s. Winter Apples 
in ear lotsa here are worth 275 dol, per barrel, one lot of 200 barrels 
is, however, reported to have been sold af 260 dol. Several buyers 
from England and Scotland who arrived here a forinight ago are now 
travelling through Western Canada making purchases,—Montreal 
Star, 


One of our hands remarked to us the other day while we were 
surveying a field full of new Potatoes, new Turnips, Beets, &e., which 
were for the most part failures i—‘‘ Tell you what tt is, these ‘speri- 
ment things ain’t worth nothing anyhow.” itis a trith that teating 
**noveltica in a large way is a costly business. But gems do crop 
out now and then, and those who aid in making them known are 
engaged in a good work.—Hurat New Porter. 


NOTES OF THE WHEK. 


American Bulbous Plants.—Messrs.. Woolson & Co., New 
Jersey, have sent us examples of some of the rare bulbous planta of 
North America. They were packed in dry soilin cylindrical wooden 
boxes, and all of them arrived im capital condition, some of the 
bulbs even emitting tender rootlets, evident proof that such a method 
of tranemithag bulbs long distances ta highly satisfactory. Amongst 
the balbe were szome of Lilium auperbum, which, in New Jersey, 
throws up flowerlmg stems aver 10 feet in height: also roots 
of the true L. Catesbei. They alao send bulbs of the rare 
and beautiful Cooperia pedunculata and C, Drummondi, the only 
two apecies of the genus kuown. Also examples of the new 
Amarylls Treatis, a pretty species, allied to A. Atamasco: Nema- 
stylis geminifiora, Camassia angusta, various kinds of Calochortus, 
Lilium, Fritiilaria, &c., and a plant of the rare Anemone deltoidea, a 
Colombian species. Messrs. Woolson are doing good work in col- 
lecting and distributing, under their true names, the many beautiful 
hardy plants of North America. 


Libonia penrhosiensis.—That well-known Libonia, L. flori- 
bunda, is far surpassed by this beautiful hybrid, both as regards 
habit, profusion of flower, and brightness of colour. It is largely 

own in Mr, Turner’s nursery at Slough, and a very pretty effect i 

as when seen in quantity, Ita bright yellow, scarlet-tipped blos- 
soma render it very showy, and make it one of the most useful of 
plants for greenhouse decoration in autumn and winter. It is quite 
as eagily grown and propagated ag L. floribunda. 


The Fire Tnhorn.—The Himalayan variety of this well-known 
cultivated shrub (Crataegus pyracantha crenulata} affords a striking 
instance of the manner in which gome plants behave in different 
situations or localities. A case in point is the fine example of it now 
in full beauty against one of the walle at Chiswick, which ia said to 
be the variety crenulata, and a specimen of the same kind against 
the walls at Kew, which cobstinately refuses to hear even a small 
erop of berries, Either the nomenclature of these two kinds is at 
fault, or there are two forms of one variety, the one bearing an 
abundant crop of berries avery season, the other not worth growing 
except for its deep green foliage, and there are many handsomer 
foliaged shrubs than it, This is not a solitary instance, for similar 
examples have been noticed in other gardens. If it could be satis- 
factorily proved that the crenulate-leaved kind is a shy herrying 
variety, then intending planters would know which to select, and 
thereby obviate the disappointment that now often oceurs, 


Co-operative Gardening is now being recommended. Good 
co-operative fruit steres in London and all large towns are much to 
be desired, not to supersede, but rather to augment the supply 
afforded by shops and fruit salesmen, these being umequal to the task 
of distribution. America can send us Apples of better quality than 
those generally produced in our cold and dripping climate, and in 
almost any quantities ; but our distributive system is so imperfect 


that much of this bounteoua supply of good frutt 1s kept out of the 
reach of the poorer classes altogether, and those whe do obtain 1% 
can only do so at an enormous percentage on prime cost and carriage. 
Here is a problem which will pay any one to work out thoroughly 
well, 


Australian Apples, although excellent in quality, are, as 
mentioned last week, seldom seen mm our markets, but in the Indian 
porta and at Singapore the best samples are eagerly bought at orices 
yarying from 4s. fo Gs. per dozen. That this should be so in lands. 
where the most delicious of tropical fruita are abundant is ail the 
more remarkable, and shows that a good Apple is a fruit universally 
appreciated by Europeans all over the world. One would think that 
when good deasert Apples cost from 2a. to 6d. In Covent Garden it 
would pay to cultivate more of them on our own land, 


Winter Tomatoes.—It was very cheerful the other day at 
Kensington to see the beautiful colour of the Tomatoes, which, 
however, appeal most to the epicure. Mr. Gilbert, of Burghley, 
assurca us that the best Tomato for winter work is Vick's Criterion, a 
smooth, round sort with a alightly crimgon hue, It holds its flowers 
well above the foliage in winter, and seta very freely at that season, 


Loddington Seedling Apple.— We have to thank Mr. 
Lewis Killick, of Langley, Maidstone, fer fine specimens of this 
excellent Apple. It is a kind which never fails to produce a crop af 
frurt in the worst of Apple years, and isa varlety which is being 
largely planted, or rather grafted on trees of other sorts, in Kent, 
The tree riself ungratted never attains a vers large size, and is there- 
fore eapecially suttable for small gardens, whilst the fruit for autumo 
and winter use is all that can be desired in an Apple. We helieve 
trees of it can now be obtained in some of the best fruit tree nur- 
aeries. 


The Blue Browallia (B. elata}.—Tlis pretty Peruvian annual 
1g an important plant in the oe nurseries for furnishing cut 
Howera throughout the autumn and winter months, Blue flawers 
being then scaree, this is a capital plant for supplying them, ag itis 
free as regards growth, easily grown, and flowers continuously, It 
is also equally well adapted for pot culture, and for border decoration 
im summer, 


Hitect of the Frost on Chrysanthemums.—The 
bright days of a week ago, which made the autummal aspects of 
the garden and the wood so beautiful, were followed by frosts very 
severe on garden vegetation, the flowers of the large collection of 
Chrysanthemums in Victoria Park bemg deatroyed, even those pro- 
tected by canvas and mats. As Mr. Meintyre crows some S000 
poe in pots this is a ser1eus loss to fower-loving people in the east 
end. 


Ceanothus Gioire de Versailles.—This isa very useful 
shrub for cutting purposes in autumn, as its pretty blue blossoms are 
so distinct from the generality of other flowers at that season, and 
are, moreover, borne iu great profusion, In Bir. Turner's nursery 
at Slough there is a fine plant of it against one of the walls, which 
we saw afew days ago in fine flower, C. papillosustaud C, thyrsi- 
florus are also planted against the same wall, and they make excel. 
lent bushes, and in their flowering seasons are very atiractive with 
their bright azure-blue flowers, Tiese kinds are apparently quite 
hardy in this position, as they have been planted for several ¥earg 
though unprotected in winter, 


The Jalep Plant (Exogonium Purgs}.—There are not many 
cultivated plants that are of economic value which make showy 
garden flowers, but the Mexican Jalap Plant isan exception, as its 
lossoms are reaily very handsome, being wearly as large as those of 
the native large-flowered Bindweed (Convolvulus septum), and of a 
pleasing violet-purple tint. Like the last-mentioned plant it is of 
twining habit, and looks very pretty when allowed to ramble over 
other plants, We saw it in flower at Kew a few days ago against 
the wall of the Economic Plant House, In the more favoured 
f= of the country it thrives much better than in the open air at 

ew ; for instance, Mr. Ellacombe has it rambling amongst shrubs, 
&e., in the wildest manner, and it flowers beautifully in snch a 
position in his garden at Bitton. 


Goriaria ruscifolia,—Those who care for beauty of form, 
apart from all else, might lke this New Zealand shrub. Itis a distinet 
plant. The shoots are very graceful, and the small green flowers hans 
downin long slender racemes, di is in flower in the Temperate 
house at Kew. 

Jasminum didymum.—A wid-winter flowering plant is 
more valuable than one that Bowers at other S$¢asons, a remark which 
applies to this pretty Jasmine, which is a uative of tropieal Australia 
and the Pacific Islands, and which is now flowering in the Palm 
house at Rew. Itis of twining habit, with slossy eveen trifoliata 
leaves, from the axils of which are produced long pendulong fes. 
toons of white flowers about # in. long, and deliciously scented, Asa 
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pillar plant or for training to rafters it will be found a useful sub- 
ject, and valuable for cutting purposes. 


New Double-flowering Primulas.—The new races of these 
beautiful greenhouse plants that have been raised by Mr. Gilbert, of 
Burghley, and exhibited by him at South Kensington on Tuesday 
last, are quite distinct from the ordinary double-flowering kinds, 
inasmuch as they are of a much stronger constitution and more 
florrferous, and the flowers arc larger and more compact in form, and 
have a pleasing variation of colour. For general decorative purposes 
these will be a decided acquisition, and, as well as for eutting 
from and for button-hole bouquets, they will be found especially 
useful, as they keep in good condition a long time, We understand 
that the stock has passed into the hands of Messrs. Osborn & Sons, 
Fulham, whe will be prepared to distribute them shortly, 


Arthrotaxus selaginoides,—This singular jointed Yew i 
used extensively by Mesars. Charles Lee & Son, Hammersmith, fol 
decorative purposes. The Selaginella-like appearance of its forked 
stems, furnished as they are with deep green scaly leaves arranged 
in sptral rows, rencers it well adapted for the purpose. In ‘Tasmania, 
its native country, it attains a height of trom 10 ft. fe 20ft., but 
large specimens of it are rarely to be met with in this country. 
Unfortunately it 1s net hardy enough for fullexposure in our climate, 
but it requires only a cool greenhouse temperature, 


Mexican Salviag.—The appreciation bestowed on the bean- 
tifal cut specimens of Salviag which Mr, Cannell, of Swanley, brought 
to the meeting at South Kensington on Tuesday last, well exempli- 
fed how really distinct plants, which formerly were generally culti- 
vated, become supplanted by novelties, and thereby rejected from 
cardens in general, and are only te be found in botanic gardens or 
in gardens of which that of Sir G. Macleay, at Pendell Court, may be 
taken as the type. Mr. Cannell’s specimens consisted of S. Bethelli, 
a bright coloured and otherwise very fine variety of S. involucrata. 
Jt has velvety, creen, heart-shaped leaves, and racemes of flowers 
that are 14 in. long, ef a bright rosy pink hue, with the upper 
lp of the corolla covered with a wool-like snbstauce, and 
the lower one with a conspicuous spot of white. Another 
very distinct character is the pink globular cluster of nnex- 
panded flowers surmounting the raceme,. From this character 
its apecifiic name was derived. “The other kinds which were shown 
were 8. lanthina Floveyi and 8. splendens Bruanti, The former 
is a cleep purple flowerimg kind, very pretty and desirable; the 
latter a remarkably brilliant coloured form of the well known &, 
aplendena, with bloom of the brightest scarlct, 


Heterocentrum mexzicanum,—tThis is certainly one of the 
loveliest of plants which Hower at this scason. It is an old stove 
favourite, but so much neglected as uot fo be often met with. Ft is 
gia of the prettiest of the Alelastemads, and one of the most easily 
grown. Tts dowers, which are of the most delicate rose colour, are 
arranged in pameles, perhaps 1 it. long, terminating an erect leafy 
stem of three or four times that length, The leaves are nearly oval, 
and, unlike the majority of Melastomads, are feather-veined; their 
surfaces are thinly clothed with silky adpressed hairs. An upright 
yet graceful habit allows this plant a place where othera could-not 
atand. ‘There is a white variety of 1 worth having and the moat 
rare. The apeciiic name indicates 1ts native county. 


Paullinia thalictrifolia,—We have to thank Mr, Robert 
Velteh, of Exeter, for Howerlng apecimens of this extremely elegant 
stove plant, a state in which it ia but seldom met with in gardens. 
The Bowers are produced in short axillary racemes, and have small 
white petala, Though not showy, if is very interesting In a 
flowering state. 


Royal Horticultural Society.—The following are the 
arrangements decided upon for the meetings, shows, &c., for the 
year 1880. Frmut and Floral Committees :—Tuesdays, Jan. 13; 
Feb. 10; March 9, 28; April 18, 27;-May 11, 23; June S, 22: 
July 13, 27; August 10, 24; Sept. 14; Oct..12; Nov. 16; Dee, 14. 
Whit Monday Show, May 16. Great Summer Show, June 8, 6, 10, 11. 
Artisans’ and Vottagers’ Show, August 2, Bank Holiday. Conversa- 
vione, Wednesday, May 26. Evening Féte, Juiy 21. The date of 
the Rose Show and Exhibition of the Pelargonium, Society will be 
anounced hereafter, - ; 


Reapers will greatly oblige by sending us notes for this column 
concerning any subjecta of current Interest—new or rare plants in 
fHlawer, or the like, =<: 


Nerine undulata (p. 446).—To this must be added another 
late-fowering apecies, viz., N. humilis major, which is quite a gem. 
jis deep rose, or rather magenta-red flowera, are large and alao wavy 
margined, 
flowered sorts. —Max Laicrriim, Baden-Baden, 
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ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
Novemsber 18. 


THE plants exhibited on this occasion were not so numerous as might 
have been expected, and the almost entire absence of Chrysanthe- 
mums, which are now in perfection, was very conspicuous. However, 
there were many interesting plants shown, the most noteworthy 
being a small group of choice Orchids from Mesars. Veitch & Sons, 
Chelsea, including a remarkably fine variety of Lelia Dayana named 
superba, Tis flowers are of an unuatally rich deep plum eclour, 
and very distinct from the ordinary forms. This was degeryvedty 
awarded & first-class certificate, In this group were also the:new 
Cypripedium Spicerianum, shown and certificated at the last meeting, 
and exhibited again in order to show the very distinct colour of: the 
npper division of the flower; also Cattleya fausta superba, a fine 
hybrid between C. exontensis, itself a hybrid, and ©. Coddigesi ;.it 
partakes in a remarkable degree of the former plant, C. Marstersonize 
was another hybrul shown. It is the result of a cross between (, 
labiata aud C, Loddigest, but very chatinct from either. The white- 
flowered form of Oneictium ornithorhynchum and the curious little 
telis Brochmilleri were ikewise comprised in the group. From 
Atv. Bull, Chelsea, came a larger but similar contribution. The col- 
jection consisted of Orchids in flower, such as the rarely-to-be-seen 
Cymbidium giganteum, the superb C. Mastersi, a panful of 
the rare Trichosina suavis {a charming sweet-scented Orchid 
allied to Era}, the showy Oncidinm Rogersi, Lelia autumnalis, 
and others. Amongst fine-foliage plants were the yery elegant 
Macrozamima plumosa and M. Denisoni, and Kentia australis, 
Areca concinna, Thrinax elegantissima, all handsome Paina, also 
Kneephalartos villosus, and Lomaria Dalgairnsiz, and the lovely 
Tillandsia Linceni, the rosy flower-spikes and purple flowers of which 
enlivened the whole group. A most attrattive feature was a fine 
group cf double flowered Primulas raised and exhibited. by Mr- R, 
Gilbert, Burghley, Several dozen plants were staged, comprising 
four varieties, viz. : White Lady, a pure white flowered ind. with 
pips large and plentifully produced on short stout -stalka;: Mar- 
chieness of Exeter, with white flowers streaked with crimson: 
A. F, Barron, similar to the last, but with ground colour -of.a purplish 
shade and faintly striped with a darker hue: and Lord Bescons- 
field, a beautiful kind with flowers of a bright rosy-pink colour. 
A fine collection of the single. lowering kinds came from the 
Society's gardens at.Chiswick. Amongst these were some having 
unusuaily brilliant flowers, such as Chiswick Red and rubro-violacea, 
both with blossoms of a rich erimson shade, and both were awarded 
a first class certificate. In-the same collection were Village Maid, a 
pure white kind, and several other varieties of the .fimbriata and. 
the fiieifolia type, all well grown and exhibited. From Chiswick 
came alsoa fine group of Abutilons, comprising several of Mr. George's 
seedlings and other beantiful varieties, such as Prince of Orange,: 
Reine (Or, Boule de Neige, &¢., as well as a tastefully arranged 
group of fine-fohaged stove aud greenhouse plants, and -also.‘eub 
branches of Cratugns pyracantha crenulata gathered from the plant, 
now im full berry, against one of the walls at Chiswick. esETS,: 
Jackson & Sons, Kingston, contributed a collection of eut blooms of 
Chrysanthemums, including several of the newer varieties: . the 
majorrty of the blooms were large and well formed, and exemplified. 
co culture, A large umbel of dowera of the beautiful Bomares. 
Carderi was shown by Mr. Green, from Sir G. Macleay’s garden at 
Pendell Court ; as the flowers were of the second crop of bloom this 
season, they were necessarily smaller, but in this condition they are 
extremely handsome. Mr. i Cannell, of the Swanley Nurseries, 
brought cut flowers of some very beautiful Salvias, which, though their 
types are by no means of recent introduction, are seldom te be met: 
with in cultivation; they consisted of 8. involuerata Bethelli, S.. 
splendens Bruanti, and 8. ianthina Hoveyi ; these are alluded to in: 
another column. Mr. Cannell also showed some new kinds.of. 
Chrysanthemums, anda banch of the original single-flowered species, 
Mr, R, Dean again exhibited plants of the pretty Marigold Diadem,.- 
and also a fine Hose-in-Hoso Primrose with "deep orange-coloured 
blocins. -Mr. Roberts, gardener at Gunnersbury Park, sent an 
unusnally fine variety of Odontoglossam Alexandre, the flowers of. 
which were large and beautifully marked ; to this example a cdlivral- 
commendation was awarded. <A special vote of thanks was aceorded 
+o Mc. H. Bennett, Manor Farm Nursery, Stapleford, Sahebury, for- 
specimens of his pedigree Roges bearing seed-pods in- various stages 
of ripening ; these are alluded.to elsewhere...” A fine group of Cycla- 
thens wad exlibited by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Reading, all the. 
plants of which were obtained from seeds sown in October. last 
year, thus clearly showing how fine plants of Cyclamens may- he 
obtained in a comparatively short space of time. s 
| Eruit,—fome well-grown bunches of Gros Colmar Grape were 
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shown by Mr. Wood, The Gardens, Leybourne Grange, Kent, They 
Were packed in baskets to illustrate Mr. Wood’s mode of sending 
Grapes to market and elsewhere. Examples of Alnwick Seedling 
Grape were exhibited by Mr, D. P, Bell, Clive Honse, Alnwick ; 
one bunch waa from the original Vine, which was unusually fine both 
m bunch and berry; another from a Yme of the seedling grafted on 
a Black Hamburgh stock ; the berries of this hunch were somewhat 
small, It waa stated that 601b. of trot had been produced this 
season hy a Vine of this variety, which was planted in May, 1877. 
Mr, Sage, Ashridge Park, Berkhamsted, sent a dish of Vicomtesse 
Heérieart de Thury Strawberry, which, notwithstanding the latencss 
of the season, was remarkably good. A dish of oxeellent fruits of 
Fitmaston Duchessa Pear waa shown by Mr. Wildsmith from the 
gardens at Heckfield, where they were grown on a wall with a western 
aapect, Some seedling Apples and Pears were exhibited, and amongst 
them a handseme variety of Apple bearing the name of Jolly Miller 
was shown by Messrs. Wood & Ingram, Huntingdon... Mr. J. Chesher, 
Peterborough, alsoahowed Apples and Pears, A collection of fifty kinds 
of Apples and Pears was exhibited Mr. &. Ford, Leonardslee, Hors- 
ham, which included some well-grown examples. 


Yeretables.—One of the most interesting features of the meet 
ing was the competition for the valuable prizes offered by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Reading. These prizes amounted in value to nearly 
oO, and consisted of pold, silver, and bronze medals with arkded 
money. The competitors were numerous, the entries numbering 
forty-four, and the classes were very closely contested. Most o 
the collections contained some excellent examples of skilful culture, 
though of necessity some of the produce was not so large as other- 
wise would have been the case in a more favourable season, The 
best collection of twelve kinds waa shown by Mr. G. Neal, gardener 
to PB. Southhy, Hsq., Bampton, Oxford. It included well-crown 
examples of Ayton Castle Leck, International Kidney Potato, Suttens’ 
King of the Canliflowers, Suttons’ Improved Reading Onion, Suttons’ 
Matchless Brussels Sprouts, Suttons’ Improved Dark Red Beet, 


Suttons’ Silham Prize Celery, Suttons’ Snowball Turnip, Hathaway's - 


Excelsior Tomato, Spanish Cardoon, and Suttons’ Student Parsnip. 
Mr. G. Muir, Margamn Park, South Wales, won the second prize, and 
the third prize was awarded to Mr, W. Tgsulden, Orsett Hall, 
Romford, There were nine exhibitors in this class. The best dish 
of Suttons’ Improved Reading Onion came from Mr, G. Neal, and 
the next best from Mr. Wildsmith, gardener to Viscount Eversley, 
Hackfield Place, Winchfeld, Seventeen dishes were shown for these 

rizes. Mir J. Townsend, gardener to Mr. FP. McKinlay, took the 

rst prize for Suttons’ Woodstock Kidney Potato; and the second 
was won by Mr. H, Harris, Deone Park, Horsham. The tubers 
shown were excellent in every point, but there were bat five dishes 
shown. In the class for Suttons’ Macoum Bonum there were sixteen 
exhibitors. The best dish came from Mr. J, Fairweather, Halston, 
Oswestry ; and Mr, J, Richardson took the second prize, Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons exhibited samples of Magnum Bonum, a variety 
which has resisted the disease, and for the introduction of which, as 
our readers are aware, the publie are indebted to the Reading firm, 
A. collection of fifty-four of the beat and moat distinet kinds of 
Potatoes was also exhibited by Messrs, Sutton. Mr, P, McKinlay, 
Penge, also showed fifty-four kinds, which were all remarkably well 
erown,. Messrs. Carter & Co., High Holborn, exhibited a. sample of 
their Improved Maguum Bonuin and Scotch Champion, both reputedly 
disease-resisting sorts; also fifty-four dishes of American-grown 
Potatoes, which have just arrived; and about three dozen dishes of 
English-grown varieties. The game firm alao contributed an Inie- 
resting collection of sixty-two varieties of Turnips and Swedes which 
were grown in their trial grounds at Forest Hill, Samples of a very 
fine sort of Brussels Sprouts were exhibited by Messrs. BR. P. Ker & 
pons, Aigburth Nurseries, Liverpool, These were remarkably pro- 
lifice, and. are said to be very hardy. 7 








. ROYAL AQUARIUM CHRYSANTHEMUM 
ee es EXHIBITION. . 
NovEMBER 19 anv 20. 
THs annual show of the Borough of Hackney Chrysanthemum 
Society was held at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday last.” ‘he show waa im every reapect an excellent 


one, and comprised numerous examples of skilful culture, The 
classss-on the whole were well filled, and in the majority of instances 


closely contested. In-the premier class for the best group staged for - 


general effect there were but four exhibitors, The first- prize, con- 
siating of a silver cup, was taken by Mr, J. Balaam, Clapton, who 


had a collection of well-grawn plants comprising several. standards ; . 


amongst. these were fine examples.of Mrs. Dixon, Julie. Largravers, 
George Glenny, Mra. G. Rundle, Mr, Brinlees, Brilliant, Faust, 


Calliope, &e, In the next class for six standards, the first place 
was taken with handsome planta of the Cossack, Mra, G. Rundle, 
Mra, Dixon, Mr. G. Glenny, Elaine, and Mrs. Haliburton. These 
half-a-dozen constituted the best plants in the show; 1n fact, such 
excellent apecimena are seldom met with; they were shown by Mr. 
W, Brett, gardener, The Cranmers Mitcham. The oth erclasges for 
pot plants did not include many plants worthy of special comment, 
The cut blooms were unusually cood. The best twenty-four blooas 
of the ncurved section were shown by Mr. G. Langdon, gardener, 
Brook Howse, Clapton, The fiucst of these were Prince Alfred, 
White Globe, Qucen of England, Johu Salter, Princess Teck, Barbara, 
White Venus, Golden Beverley, Nil Desperandum, Hero of Stoke 
Newington, Mrs. G. Rundle, Lady Hardinge, and others. In the 
next class fora dozen blooms there were nine exhuilntors. Mir. (4. 
Langdon was frst with a capital lot comprising fine blooms of the 
leading varieties, For the class for six blooms there were some fine 
examples shown by eight exhibitors, Mr. Wilhams, Stoke Newing- 
ton, took the firat prize with Yellow Beverley, Venus, White 
Venus, Barbara, Mr. G. Glenny, and Princess Teck. The next 
three clauses were tor amateure withia the society's districta, but the 
stands contained not many remarkable flowers. The silver cup for 
twenty-four meurved blooms was awarded to Mr. (. Sanderson, 
Willesden, who showed some excellent blooms of John Salter, 
Yellow Beverley, White Globe, Mrs, G. Ruadle, Prince of Wales, 
James Salter, Alr. Briumlees, Princegs of Wales, &c. There were 
seven competitors in this class. The next three classes were for 
twelve and six incurved blossoms, and in each the exhibitors were 
sowethat numerous. There was only one exhibitor in the class for 
tivelve large Anemone-Howered varieties, aud five in the wext elas 
for bunches of three blaoma of each variety, The Japanese kinds 
were admirably shown, and the class closely contested. The first 
prize collection consisted of Alege Merrilees, Red Gauntlet, Fair 
Bod af Guernsey, Oracle, Elaine, Karnia, Garnoct, Gloire de 
Teaouse, Peter the Great, &e. There were seven competitors in 
this clags. The special prize offered by Messrs. Dixon & Co., Hackney, 
ior twenty-four kinds of the Japanese varicties, was also closely con- 
tested. [twas wou by Slr. EH. Beckett, Esher, Surrey, with excellent 
blooms of Apollo, La Nymphe, Nuit VHiver, Gloire de Toulouse, La 
Frisuve, Peter the Great, Album plenum, Chang, Mons. Crousse, 
Sarnia, Pair Maid of Guernsey, and others. There were three other 
exhibiters who showed excellent blooms on theirstands. There were 
but to entries for six foliaged plants, and those shown were not 
worthy of special note. In the miscellaneous class, Messrs. Jackson 
& Son, Kingston, showed cut blooms of Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
Mr, Williains, Holloway, contributed a few groups of foliaved plants, 
Atr, Cannell, Swanley, sent cut blooms of various kinds of zonal 
Pelargontums, and several plants of fhe yery graceful Prenanthes 
elegantissima, Ir. Boller, Kensal New Town, exhibited a collec- 
tion of Cacti, Araves, &e.; and Mesere. Hooper & Co., Covent 
rea sent a tastefully arranged collection of dried Grass, flowers, 
ray 





FRUIT SHOW AT HEREFORD, 


THe Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club bas lately set about the task 
of improving the growth of Apples and Pears in Herefordshire. A 
committe: of its members, called the Pomona Committe, ig now 
engaged in bringing outa new edition of ‘‘Knight’s Herefordshire 
Pomona.” Two parts hate already been published, and if the 
eclitora should have suficient support to enable them to carry out 
the whole of their design, the result will be a work which, in the 
completeness of the text.and the accuracy and beauty of the illus- 
trations, will leave little to be desired. It was under the auspices 
of the Pomona committe that the late Apple and Pear show waa 
held, In the show the principal prizes were taken by Kentish fruit, 
and chiefly by fruit shown by one exhibitor, Mr. Hayeock, gardener 
to Mr. KR. Pemberton Leigh, of Maidstone, who, in the amateur 


' class, took all the first prizes hut one, and in the free elass eight 


first prizes out of twenty, and two second prizes, Another Keni 
exhibitor, Mir. Killick, of Maidstone, also took the first prize in the 


_ professional class (nurserymen or market gardeners} for an admirable 


collection of culinary Apples, which comprised splendid specimens 
of the following varieties :—Miére de Menage, Lord Suffield, Bed- 
fovdshue Foundling, Loddington or Stonc’s Apple,*Peascood’s None- 
such, Lerd Derby, Cox’s Pomona, Warner's Nine. and Tower of 
Clanvis, Mr. Haycoeck’s collection of dessert Apples included the 
Old and White Nonpareil, Duchess of Oldenburg, Sykehouse 
Ruaset, Cox’s Qrange Pippin, King of the Pippins, Ribston, Reimette 
de Canada, Golden Reinette, Summer Golden Pippin, Ashmead 
Kernel, Golden Knob, Mannington Pearmain, and other varieties ; 
and hia collection of culinary sorts, Lord Suffield, Peasgood’a Non- 
such, Galville Blance, Golden Spire, Smiall’s Admirable, Lord Derby, 
Warner's King, Dumelow's Seedling, Belle Duboise, Alexander: 
Bedfordshire Fondling, Manks Codling, Ecklinville Seedling, 
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Northern Greening, Cox’s Pomona, Hawthornden, and Hanwell 
Souring. In the free class for single plates of froit, Mr, Haycock 
obtained the first prize for culinary Apples with six specimens of 
Belle Duboise, which welghed nearly a pound apiece; and first 
prizes in the class for Ribstons, Nonpareil, Russeta, and Lady’s 
Finger. Mr, Haycock’s show of Pears was very fine, but Sir Henry 
Scudamore Stanhope ran him closely with an excellent collection 
from the famous cordon wall at Holme Lacey, upon which—as Sir 
Henry tells 2s in the second part of the ‘‘ New Pomona ”—-within 
a space of 37 yards in length eighty-three Pear trees are trained, 
comprising forty-three varieties. As we are chiefly concerned with 
the commercial aspect of Iruit growing, whether for domestie con- 
sumption or for other purposes, we do not propose to draw any con- 
clusions from the show of desser$ Pears, in which the collection was 
extremely rich, the best specimens in our judgment being im the 
collection of fruit grown in France, which contamed also some fine 
examples of culinary and dessert Apples, No doubt the choicest 
sorts of Pears may, in favourable seasone, be produced in this 
country by private growers, as the collection showed by Mr. Hay- 
cock and Sir Henry Seudamore Stanhope testify, the weather not- 
withstanding ; but in the market the English grower will, as a rule, 
be unable to stand againgt the tmportation from France and Jersey, 
Indeed, we understand that Mr. Haycock himself admitted at Here- 
ford that, while he could beat all England, Jersey and France could 
always beat him, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Soil for Ferns.—V/. af —The robust-growing varieties of hardy Ferns thrive 
best in tyvo-thirds flbrous loam and one-third peat and leaf-meowld in equal pro- 
portions. Lastreas, Seulopendriums, Athyriunigs, Polystichwins, o., grow all the 
Tore vigorously when top-dressed with a little thorsughly rotten manure. The 
smaller growing species, euch as Asplenium Trichomanes, A.septentrionale, &c., 
prefer a fibrous peaty soil; 11 many isstances an admixture af pietes of sard- 
stone will be foul benefieral Where any dowbt exista as to the nature of the 
s Ht reqwred, employ peat, as all Kinds of Ferns will flourish in that compost, 
althouch, as befere stated, the major portion of the hardy Hints prefcr stronger 
fuol.—B. 


The Cardinal-flower.—dAteig.—The varicties of the herbaceous Lobelia, 
if which L. cardipalis is one, should be treated as half-hardy plants ; they should 
lie lifted and wiuterecd In a celd frame, which should have the protection af 
coms covering in severe weather. Spring la the best time for prope eating them, 
wheo the plants hare pushed afewinches, the roots are then either divided, or 
the shoots taken off nt the base aul struck in gentle warmth —aA. 


Peach Trees.—A, B. ¢.—Peach trees planted at the back of @ lean-to 
Vinery, in which the Yinea have reached the top of the house, will nat domuch 
good, but you need net he afraid that they will iofure the Vines. 

Covering Vine Borders.—ASxuéserifer.—Sheets of thin corrugated iron 
sould be suitable for covering Vine borders in winter, but they shoul also have 
litter undertlem. The sooner now they are covered the hetter, 


rereen Climbing Hoges.-—fiee.—These require but little pruning. 

if the plants Are FOU, ote hack the shoots slithtly in March, and train sa 

as ta cover the wall or trellis in the desired manner. In the case of old apeci- 

meus, the weak growths may be cut gut so as to allow the strong shoots to 

matire—thua enabling the plants to produce flowers of better quality than could 

be the case were the wood sllawed to become ao thick a8 to exclude sun and air. 
c 


— 


Sowing Seeda of Araucaria.—P.—Hayineg well-drained some pans or 
hoxes, fill them to within Lin. of the rim with tro-thirds leaf-monld and one- 
third loam, adding to tha whole one-sixth of its buJk of silver sand. Insert the 
seeds in the soil about two-thirds of their length, ao thatthe large end of each 
sced isnot covered. Place the seed-paua in a cold house or frame, water 
sparingly, amd be careful wot to let them falla prey te mice. March is the best 
time to saw.—t. 

Drying Fern Leaves. —@.—Fern fronda gathered now may be kept green 
sautt fairly fresh for some time if pathered when dry, exposed tothe alr fora 
short time to be therauchly dry, and then laid bebween double leaves of news- 
qapers, and put away inacool room, The hardiest and toughest fronds, such 
ag those of the Lastrea Filix-mas of the hedgerows, also of the Pteria aquiltoc 
or common Bracken, uaturally keep best and longest. When used they should 
be handled with special care, ag the plnue are tender and liable to injury.—A. 


Tufruitfhil Trees.—t have some able trees that seem to be too Inxuriant 
to bear. Should they be root-prunedi—, [Wes, ii the same tendency to make 
auch growth has heen noticed in previous seasons. The way to root-prune lias 
been recently referred to. If the trees are not toa large, carefully taking them 
tp and replanting will Sa be the best way of gtving the necessary check, as 
this .ifords an opportuuity of giving the roots a horizontal direction, and brings 
ther near the surface. Reot-pruning merely chops them off without altering their 
direction.—E. IL] 

Orchid Pans —Where can Orchid pans, sich as those used in 
See eth nursery, be obtained?—R. CG. AYPLETON, Keverley, (The Orchid 
pang at Messre, Veitch’s, described in last week's GARDEN (p. 480), were obtained 
at Matthews’ potteries, Weston-seper-Mare. ] 


f Plants.—F. HW. J.—There is no species of Dracena bearing the 
ae uae Sredtisn ——e. YT. 2.—1, Apparently Polypodium VPhymatodes; 2, 
Aspidlium coriaceum; 3, Scolopendrium vuilzare rameosum. , DH, S—t, Lasi- 
andramacrautha : 2, Begonia Rex-——T. 4. F.—1, Hellteborus niger major ; 2, 4. 
ahechasicus, —Conifers—l, Retinospora obtusa lycoporlisides; 2, R. obtusa pana 
aurea: $, B. chtvsa nana compacta; 4, Ti. plumosadaurea; 6, Jt. obtusa nana, 
Anan. —1, Veronica decussata elliptica ; 2, too lnuch withered to identity ; send 
gaol specimen. ¢.—We cannot undertake to name varicties of Chryaan- 
themums: they should he referred to some specialist ——-Orched, —-Olauto- 
elosuuin crispum.——/.—1, Adiantum rentiorme ; 2, Aspleninm fernlaceum; 3, 
A. Huykerianum ; 4, Davallia Tyexmanm 5 5, next week, —— ay tetrer —1, Berries 














of Solanum Dulcamara; 2, Gerrles of Hippophae rhamnoides; 5, berries of a 
species of Elwergnus.—s. 7.—We cannot nime seedling forme of Lawson's 
Cypress, ag they vary eo muchin a mature state, ~__—T. (Hacedonj)—Coceelobha 
eee imperialis, now finely in fowoer in the Palm- 
house of Kew. 


Names of Fruits... &, Peata—l, Porells; 2, Beurré de Capiaumont: 
Apple not Enown.— lH. ft, S.—FPsare--1, Brown Beurré; ay Bet Rupertim, 
Beurré Bose, AY, &. F'—Apples—?, Cox's Fomona; 3, Duck's Gil: 6, Adam‘a 
Pearmain ; 4, Cockle’s Pippin; others not known,— , 7.—1, Cellini; 3, Golden 
Pippin. Herts,—Pent—Beuwrré de Captaumont.—Apples—l1, Dumelow's Send- 
ling; 2, Holland Pippin.——7F. 2.—Pear—7, Gansel’s Bergamot.—Apple, §, 
Dumelow's Seedlinz. 








Questions. 


Lettuces under Cloches.—I am eying vue French method of growing 
Lettuces for winter salads under cloches, and should be very clad if any of your 
correspondents would give me the benefit of their experience of tha system, and 
wold also give their opinion why the clochas are so little used in England?! We 
have placed them over youur Lettnees planted out early in October: the bed 
slopes gently upwards towards a briek wall, and has afull south-west expasure. 
The glasses are tilted ap a few inches during the dny whenever the weather is 
not frosty, hut I suppose now itis cold enough to keep them down aliorether, 
T shall be very grateful for any hints on the sulject,—Mrs. i. Ktcarpo, Fhe 
Pytary, Od TPindser, 


Boronia megastigma—Hovw shall I trent thia so as to induce it fo flower 
in the spying? ‘The heat of my greenhouse averages 50° ub nieht.—_M. M 








Carnivorous Plants.—aA friend writes to ask us not to be 
too sudden in oar conclusions as to the relations between insecti- 
yorous plants and their prey. He points owt that the loss of a few 
individual leaves or pitchers, as so often—indeed, almost invariably 
—happens ia the case of Drosera dichotoma, Sarracenias, and Darling- 
tonla, when flies are captured by them, is not any proof of their 
either being injurious or of their not being essential. One must 
rather observe that plants which capture flies do, in the long run, 
benefit by them and produce a larger quantity of heavier seeds than 
those which are unfed either by accident or design. This much 
careful observation has praved to be the case, It is, of course, 
granted that all co have the power of absorbing nutritious sub- 
stances by their leaf tissues, but Dicnwa, Nepenthes, and other ao- 
called ‘‘carnivorona” plants differ in that a digestive fluid allied to 
Pepsine is secreted hy their leafy tissue, and they are thus enabled 
to divonwaaice and feed on nutriment designedly brought into contact 
with them in a more material or solid state than is usually the case. 
itis admitted that much nonsense has been written on the whole 
matter, buf when Nature makes a beautiful and efficient fly-trap like 
that of Drona, and leaves her victims with a copious peptic saliva 
aiter they are caught, there cau be but little doubt that ultimate 
benefit is the result actually aimed at and ultimately attained. The 
whole question is admitted to be one of degree rather than of any 
marked difference in Nature's plan, 


Tre annual November soiree piven by the Messra, Sutton to their 
employds took place at Reading, on the 13th inst., when nearly 300 
sat down to dinner, The several tables were presided over by the 
heads of departments, and at the principal table were Messrs. M. 
H. Sutton, A. Sutton, M, J. Sutton, A. W. Sutton, and Herbert 
Sutton, Mr, M. H. Sutton, the senior partner of the firm, in an 
appropriate speech, expressed the great pleasure which he felt at 
being able to meet them agsin this year. He misacd, however, he 
regretted to say, some familiar faces which were wont to be present 
on former and similar occasions, and who had been removed by 
death, He spoke of the continued growth of the firm, and attri-. 
buted such a result to the thorough business habits of the heads of 
departments, acting in conjunction with the heads of the firm, and 
to the care that was bestowed in the selections of seeds, for which 
the establishment had become world-wide famous. 


HigH Grove, Hasteote, near Pinner, the residence of Sir H. 
Hume Campbell, Bart., was early on Sunday morning destroyed by 
fire. The strong room, which contained a large quantity of plate, 
was the only apartment that escaped. The cause of the fire is at 

resent unknown, but ib is attributed to a defective Ane. Some 
ine trees, amongst them a lofty Salishburia and a large Catalpa, 


though near the burning building, have sustained, we understand, 
but littl damage, 


Remedies for Slugs.—ii the readers of Taz GaRpen gene- 
rally are as much troubled with slugs in their gardens as we are, it 
maay be useful to say that the best preventive against their ravages 
on our rockertes has been a cordon of silver sand put round the rarer 
plants ; but I saw a pardener the other day using cork dust (in which 
the foreign Grapes come packed) freely, He said it was very effec- 
tual, as they evidently could not move over it, JTts advantages over 
sand are lightness and looseness, but, no doubt, from many places it 
would be removed by the wind; still in sheltered nooks (those in 


which slugs are numerous) it might be used with adyantage.—Joun 
Woop, Kirkstall, 
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“"This is an art 
Which does mend Nature: change It rather: but 
THE ART ITSELF Is NATURE.” -— aPedre. 





LETTERS FROM SOUTHERN FRANCE TO A 
GENTLEMAN IN ENGLAND,—No. I, 

| Nigp, Nov, 20, 1879, 
Mr Drar Squire, 

When you kindly entertained me under your hospitable 
roof, and under a canopy of clouds which had been suspended, 
with two or three lucid intervals, for a period of twelve 
months over your ancestral chimnies, you told me, in the 
smoke-room, and on the eve of my departure for the Conti- 
nent, that you considered our English climate to be, on the 
whole, the most delightful of all, and that, although you did 
not speak from experience, never having left our Fatherland, 
you firmly believed that in anticipating fine weather, and fine 
flowers, and heautiful seenery on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean in November, I was preparing for myself a woeful 
disappointment, J thought of your warning when, to refresh 
Iny spirit im the tedious operations of the razor, I looked next 
morning from the window of my dressing-room, and saw the 
water still resting in peaceful patches here and there upon 
your pastures; your soddened stubbles, which must have 
yielded you something like three sacks of unwholesome 
Wheat or discoloured Barley to the acre; the trees in your 
park, which were unanimously throwing off their raiment, as 
though about to bathe im the stagnant pools hard by; and, 
in the gardens below, your Dahlias and Heliotropes blackened 
by the frost; and your exquisite geometrical design of varie- 
gated eels, tricoloured worms, and glowing tadpoles some- 
what marred by the removal of a large portion of the plants 
to their winter quarters, and the disappearance of colour—a 
few pips of scarlet Pelargonium being honourably excepted— 
from the rest, and [ said to myself, ‘Ti may be that. my 
good host is mistaken ; 1i may be that all travellers are not 
tail-less foxes, who would induce others ta senarate them- 
selves from the comforts of home as they have; it may be 
that there are brighter, gayer, drier scenes than this. Cras 
ingens tleralnmus cequor. I will go and see.” Yes, though 
like the soldier who would displace his rival the sailor in the 
aftections of the ‘artless thing,’ Madame Favart, I ‘ praise the 
land and blame the sea,’ will I brave, nevertheless, all the 
perils which may confront me between Dover and Calais, all 
the wearisome journey from one end of France to the other, 
disdaining the recumbent luxumes of the Wagon or Coupé 
Lit, and will verify or falsify with the eyes which have read 
them, the glowing descriptions of the Riviéra. 

Permit me, dear friend, to report resulis to you, Very 
near the end of the third week in November I am writing by 
a window wide open in the hot sunshine and under a bright 
blue sky. We (including delicate ladies quickly susceptible 
of cold) have just finished in this delicious atmosphere the 
excellent ca7é au iaet, &e., which gives the appetite a prelimi- 
nary canter for the longer course or courses of the déjeuner 
hereafter. I look through the window aforesaid, and I see 
that huge Cactus, the Prickly Pear, full of fruit, four large 
specimens on one leaf, and close by a Lantana, with its gay 
red and yellow flowers, occupies a space about 14 ft. in height 
by 10 ft. in breadth. Some of the upper branches have left the 
wall and are drooping over an Orange tree laden with golden 
fruit. Next fo this there is an Arbutus (which ripens its 
Strawberries so thoroughly here that the tres must no longer 


be calied Unedo ; eat one and you will want no more, becanse 
they are good for food, both preserved and au naturel)—a 
great tree full of blossoms; and beside it the Japanese Med- 
lar, also showing abundant promise of fruit. 

If I go into the gardens of the hotel I find the Datura, 
with its beautiful white bells; Roses Lamarque, Homére, 
Bourbon .Queen, Mrs. Bosanquet, the Old Monthly, and 


other Chinas, such as Fabvier and Cramoisie Supérieure, 


Satrano, Gloire de Dijon, &c (in other gardens I Lave 
twice seen Chromatella or Cloth of Gold}; the Heliotrope 
flowers freely and perfumes the air ; Plumbago capensis covera 
great bushes with its blue-grey blooms; Acacias and Abutilons 
are here in profusion; and there are Violets and Carnations, 
Zinniag ang Pansies, Escailonias and Veronicas galore. 

The Polygalas and Chorozemas, which you English tie out 
in pots, and coddle under glass, and take to exhibitions, grow 
here to any size you piease ; and the Palms, which you put on 
your dinner-table, are preat trees 15 ft. hish, with their Dates 
hanging down in huge bunches on their long red stalks. 

Do you remember a plant of Bougainvillea glabra, which 
you showed me in your stove, proudly pointing to its flowers, 
few in number, in complexion pale? J saw it yesterday cover- 
ing @& coack-house. It really made me for a few moments feel 
faint and ill with admiration, A mass of roseate beauty, with 
a tinge of mauve or blue—all flower (or rather bracts}— 
scarce a leat to be seen. The ghost of William May must 
haunt that ecoach-house, and my heart yearned for Fhomas 
Baines and a score of plantsmen, who would have shared my 
happiness, 

Ihave only given you a partial account of the graciovs 
glory of this favoured place, I have said nothing of the 
mountains, and sea, of the Olive trees, Fig trees, and Vines; 
but I hope I have demonstrated to your reasoning power that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in your chill and cloudy diggings, and that the sun, of 
whose existence you began to have excusable doubts, has still, 
when he pleases to show it, his aneient splendour and 
benificence. 

Acoept the assurance of my highest consideration, and believe 
me to be 

Yours ever sincerely, 


oS. RB. H. 








ENGLISH AND FRENCH EXHIBITIONS. 


THE remarks which I made a few weeks ago on this subject have 
received so remarkable a coniirmation, and that from an unexpected 
quarter, that I think a reference to the subject may not be out of 
place or wanting in interest. It may be remembered that I doubted 
the dictura in this case that ‘‘ they manage those things better in 
France,” and that the French system would be simply intolerable in 
thiscountry. Inone pointi give the palm to them—the artistie arranee. 
ment of their exhibits: but I, at the same time, asserted that it Ted 
to such hopeless confusion that it would he impossible to carry it 
ont bere; but, as will he scen in the sequcl, the testimony I quote 
rather concedes to ua the superiovity of arrangement. I refer to an 
article which has lately appeared in the ‘Revue Horticole,’? hh 
AI, Joly, Vice-Presigent of the Societe Centrale dHorticulture ce 
Paris, a copy of which he has been rood enough to send me. I mat 
premise, before referring to if in detail, that my foriner paper v as 
written without reference to it, anc Iam sure his was written witl. out 
any reference to mine, and that no better or more wnprejudiced testi- 
mony could be given than that of the accomplished anthor of the 
paper in qrestion. 

M, Joly had attended the exhibitions at Cologne in 1875, Amster. 
dam in 1877, Ghent in 1878, aad, Hnally, this year came over to 
London, in order to be able to report his experieoces to the society 
of which he ta vice-president. 

He appears to have been so pleased with hig visit that he earnestly 
urges his compatriots to run over for even a couple of days to Lon- 
don, To visit Covent Garden tn the early morning, then to £0 to 
the exhibition at South Kensington and the parks : on the following 
morning to see the marvellous establishments of Mesers. Veitch and 
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Bull; in the afternoon to go to Kew, and return in the evening to 
Paris; and he thinks that, having got a taste of the horticultural 
treasures of London, they will, ke Oliver. Twist, ‘ask for 
more.” The plan of holding exhibitions for special kinds of flowers 
finds favour with lim, and the large sums of money, medals, &c., 
offered by the Royal Horticultural Society and the diferent apecial 
societics are evidently a rmatier of surprise ; while I am glad to see 
that our system of judging ia evidently preferred by him te that of 
the French ; and the giving diferent small bodies of jurors separate 
portions of the show instead of having a whole mob of jurors going 
over all the exhibition, is all that ia required to make an alteration 
rn would materially impreve the character of Franch exhibi- 
ious, 

It will, perhaps, surprise those who have heard so much of the 
parks and promenades of Paris, that while M. Joly applauds with- 
out reservation our method of having exhibitions in tents, and 
desires that it should be imitated in Paris, he says there is no 
place in that ctty where such an exhibition could be held as at South 
Kensington. By-the-bye, he has made one very excusable error in 
supposing that the gardens belong to Kensington Palace, 


In describing the tent at South Kensington, he contrasts it with 
their arrangement, and here, I think, is the most remarkable part 
of his paper, and I therefore give ib in extenso; ‘* With us there is 
generally mate a Grasa plot in the centre, with a depression in the 
nuddle, and baskets placed round it. On this are placed large plants 
a3 slucle specimens, and round the tent fine-foliaged plants, such as 
Palms and Rhododendrons, with the inevitable rock in the distance. 
In London the large tent is arranged differently, and I must say 
that its appearance 1s more happy. The ground is depressed in the 
centre, and raised up all round. Hach group forms a terrace with 
Grassy “uelves, on which are placed ane-tolinued plants, The general 
effect is more favourable. In the middle are placed the amali plants, 
and the boxes containing euf Roses. At Brie Comte Robert, as 
with us, we are literally inundated with Roses, and the eye haa a 
great diffeulty in discriminating between the good and indifferent 
anced. This year | have seen exhibited in one lot 360 blooms of 
Jules Margottin ; what interest could there be in seeing that? To 
London the eompetition is not only between amateurs, or between 
horticulturists, but with only one or three Roses of each variety ; it 
78 not the quantity that is of any consideration, but the quality, 
There is nothing that can be seen with us like the perfection of 
culture or aize here exhibited. At the exhibition of May 4 last 
Measra, Turner and Faul exhibited Roses in pots of the varieties 
Charles Lawson and Celine Forestier, Mach plant, more than two 
métres in dtameter, had nearly 300 Hosea equally distributed. It is 
the same with Dahlias, Grapes, &c. ; itis an ordinary thing to see 
bunches of Grapes exhibited wetghing eight to ten kilogrammes., 
Tn order to obtain these marvellous results the method of proceeding 
if always the same; to take away three-fourths of the fruit, or, i 
you wish, rub off for a truss of Roses ninc ont of ten to obtain one 
which may he exceptionally fine,” . 

This testimony ig, E think, very valuable, for it concedes to us thas 
which we are continually reminced we do not possess—taste in our 
arrangenient; and, notwithstanding all the outcry that has been 
made ahont our formal method of ae Roses and ent fowera, 
4t ia looked upon by M, Joly as superior to the hugele-muggle of the 
French method. He expreszea the same admiration of the method 

of showing Pelorgoninms, Fuchsiaa, and even vegetables, and then 
anters upon the question as to the value of exhibitions in general, 
and the best method of improving those in Paris in particular, The 
areat difticulty seems to be the place. The only places that he con- 
aiders at all appropriate are (1) the crancd alley opposite the Expoat- 
tion des Benux-arte; (2) the larze centre reservoir of the Tuileries; 
and (3) the grand central alley of the Tuileries gardens, or that 
wherein the Gene trees are placed. It isto this latter that M. Joly 
inclines, but while borrowing many ideas from us, he still maintains 
that, i order to be 2 success, the exlubits ought ta last a week at 
least: but, in the matter of prizes, he evidently desires to get away 
from the everlasting medals which constitute the sole rewards in 
the French exhibitions; and he proposes that professional horticul- 
-turista should have the option of medals or money, and that ama- 
teurs should have objects of art. Hesaya: ‘‘ Although these words 
‘* Honneur et la Pattie’ may sound very crand, I think that prizes 
in mouey would be viewed without distavour by three-fourths of 
the exhthiters.” He also wishes to see their vegetables exhibited in a 
“better manner, and actually adds that in England we shed a charm of 
poetry round them by the manner in which we exhibit them; and that 
-exbibttions of fruit trees, ag at Amsterdam, and table decorations, 
as with us, should be encouraged. He would alao desire to see the 
juries differently gee ‘and {f nof paid, as with Ua, that, at any 
rate, they should be ‘‘ feted,” asin Belgium ; and, in summing up, 
adds that this would effect a triple cbject--maintain their importance 
ag a society, unite on one common ground men devoted to the same 


cause, and entertain amicable relations between, their own country- 
men and strangers. 


I cannot but think that many of those who ara continually depre- 
eating our efforts on this side of the channel in the matter of horti- 
culgural exhibitions may learn a lesson from this remarkable payer, 
and see that the opinions are not shared by those who ars well eal- 
cilated to judga; and those who undertake the management of our 
great London exhibitions may take courage from these laudatory 
remarks of a competent Pesnch authority, EF have long contended— 
and oftentimes against a strong contrary opinion—that in the matter 
of exhibitions, as far as the excellence of plants and flowers are cou- 
cerned, we are far in advance of our neighbonra. Yt is something 
not only to have this acknowledged, but to be also assured that in a 
matter in which they were considered ahead of us we are allowed, at 
any rate, not to be behind them. * DELTA, 





LEAFLETS. 


Ms. J. B. Anmstrona, Botanic Garden, Christchurch, New 
4ealand, sends me some very interesting notes :—** We have in 
New Zealand many plants of chaste beauty, which would 
delight your lovers of Alpine plants. For many years past I 
have spent my spare time in studying and collecting the flora of 
our Southern Alps—mountains which attain an elevation of 
15,000 {t., and where even in the valleys the thermometer is 
frequently below zero. You will readily see that such a 
district, and it is of great extent, must contain many plants 
likely to prove hardy in England; in fact, I am certain that 
our native sub-alpine shrubs will eventually become the com- 
mon ornaments of your gardens, 

For instance, we have fifty species of Veronica, many 
Olearias superior to the one you have (O. Haastt); splendid 
menecios with leaves as fine as those of a Rhododendron, 
and many others, besides numerous beantiful herbaceous 
plants. Unfortunately your English cultivators have got 
into their heads that New Zealand is a hot country, and 
they not untrequently kul our natives with too mach coddling. 
Tt is rather amusing to hear of the sub-alpine Cabbage tree 
(Cordyline indivisa} being shown as it has often been in a 
collection of stove plants,” 

Mr. Armstrong also sends me a few seeds of the splendid 
Myosotidium nobile, which, he says, may not unlikely 
be hardy in England, as it has lately been found on 
the coast of the coldest portion of the colony, viz., Stewart's 
Island, It is a seaside plant, and is fond of damp sand, 
heavily manured with seaweed. It is not difficult te grow, 
but is a short-lived plant, In New Zealand it produces 
leaves masasuring 18 in. across, and heads of lilac-blue flower 
Gin. thiough, It is a gigantic Forget-me-not, 


A correspondent writes :—"T have been at the Liverpool 
Chrysanthemum Show. The way the plants, fine in them- 
selves, were tiled aut to sticks as stiff as pokera was sad to 
see, [ had hoped all this horrible formality of training had 
exploded.” Perhaps some good may be done by employers 
prohibiting this waste of labour, to produce that which isin no 
way beautiful, but quite harmful in its tendency. The absurd 
training has not even the merit of producing better flowers. 

| wonder to what extent the plague of caterpillars and the 
swarms of moths, which have been noted everywhere this 
year, was brought about by the scarcity of birds, Itis an 
undoubted fact that qur usual garden birds were destroyed by 
thousands last winter ; and this was probably the real cause 
of the plague of caterpillars, as their eggs were not consumed 
as usual by our feathered friends, 
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Robi Redbreast is the familiar friend of our gardeners, 
sitiing on the potting bench at dinner time, and on the wheel- 
barrow whilst the digging is going forward in quest of his 
“grub”; but it does not do. to let him spend a night in one’s 
late Vinery this cold weather, He is very fond of Grapes, 
and will spoil a good many if you will aliow him. 


A friend of mine, who grows Auriculas largely, tells me 
that a pair of wrens which frequented his Auricula house dur- 
ing the summer, might be seen daily perching upon the edge of 
the pots and picking off the green fiy from the under sides of 
the leaves. If we only knew the true use of birds to gar- 
deners we should value their company more highly than some 
of us at present do. * . 

A correspondent protests against the small plants sent out 
by our very best floriata in execution of orders for Alpine and 
herbaceous: plants. It is the fashion to send out a small 
thumb-pot with the leastscrap of a plantin it. Many north- 
country tradesmen are now sending out good-sized plants from 
the open garden, and we fancy a nurseryman’s business would be 
much more easily managed in this way than by keeping his 
stock in pots. As Alpine plants are becoming popular, it is 
worth consideration whether the ordinary plan of working the 
trade cannot be .mmproved: 


ry 


Referring to Gros Maroc Grape, as noticed in “ Leaflets ” 
{p. 432) Dr. Roden tells me that this Grape has been grown 
by him some fifteen years past, and is a great favourite of 
his; that it is very handsome both in bunch and berry (the 
latter oval in shape) ; that it carries a good bloom, and, as a 
late keeper, is worthy to associate with Alicante and Lady 
Downe’s Seedling. It 1s also of good flavour and easy of 
culture. I note that although Mr, Rivers has it in his collec 
tion, it has for some years past been withdrawn from his fruit 
list, and I have often wondered why 1 

= 


I hear from a gardening friend, who observes closely, though 
he does not write much (and consequently avoids “wobbling”, 
that Sutton’s Late Queen Broccoli was, during the last very 
severé winter, the hardiest of all the Broccoli, and kept the 
table supplied after all others were. killed, till the end of June 
and beginning of July. He also tells me that Telephone Pea 
(why not call it * Eureka,” for it was discovered in Culver- 
well’s Telegraph), after all the severe criticisms, is really quite 


distinct from Telegraph, and a much better Pea in every way, 


and should be grown as @ second early. 


I read in a “ Society ” journal that a second bateh of 106 
Oak trees has been sent by Mr. Parker, of Southgate Place, 
to a gentleman for planting on Lansdown this year, in sup- 
port of his principle of cultivating gardens by electrical action, 
whatever mode of culture that may mean. 

. + 


Mr, Sadler tells me of the sreat good which has been 
effected by the opening of the Edinburgh Garden throughout 
the day. The public use the garden, and seem to enjoy it to 
a much greater extent than before, Even when admission 
was not refused to anyone who rang the bell and asked for it, 
this slight barrier prevented people from freely entering 
the gardens as they do now.’ The work in the houses-and 
out-of-doors is carried on without the slightest inconvenience 
to. the men,” and with much less trouble now than used 
to be taken in the shape of precautions as regards the few 
that were admitted in past days. | 


A pr opos of ‘Mr. Williams’ remark {p. 445) as to the state 


of the herbaceous ground at-Kew, early in the season, viz, 
‘that the display of plants was meagre, the most conspicuous 


ye 


feature being the display of unnecessarily Jarge labels,” I 
may mention that a friend of mine was walking the other day 
in that part, when her little girl said, ‘ Mamma, do they bury 
babies here?” The mistake as to locality was certainly 
excusable, but the labels are not at all so bad as I have seen. 
Tn old days in the Botanic Gardens in the Regent’s Park, 
when they had Teak labels 2 ft. long, the difference between 
the herbaceous department and the Marylebone Cemetery was 
not so very apparent. At that time Kew hed adopted the 
little iron T label, which looks much better. 


I notice men busy trying to fill up the ugly holes and ruts 
into which the wooden pavement in Piccadilly has lately 
fallen. It will not be very long before the people will find 
this pavement impracticable, from its very expensive nature 
and ita want of endurance. Ti is, besides, the most 
dangerous pavement in frosty weather, and has other serious 
drawbacks, one of which is that it absorbs and gives off 
offensive Inatter, 


€ 


So far as I know, the most perfect city street is one made of 
asphalte, and 1 would be easy to remove the dust and mud 
from the streets by employing water freely. Why could not 
the. fire hose and director, numbers of which are now laid 
down in our City streets, be made use of early in the morn- 
ing, or late in the evening for cleansing them, where asphalte 
is laid down, and pavements everywhere? If this were done, 
all danger to life and limb would be at an end. 

In Paris there is a wide difference in price in the different 
coloured Violets. While common blue Violets, single and 
double, are fully as cheap as in England, the lilac varieties of 
the Neapolitan type are, or were carly in November, very 
dear. The former are also offered in small bunches fit for 
button-holes. The latter are invariably made up into large 
bouquets, ranging from 4 in, to 1 ft, in diameter, 


The Parisian bouquets are mostly far too large. Bunches 
of Roses 18 in. across in November were not only a great 
waste of floral beauty, but would also need a strone arm to 
carry them. Most of the French bouquets are also formed of 
one kind of flower, and very seldom indeed is more than three 
varieties used in the same bouquet. Occasionally Roses, - 
Mignonette, and Pansies are used tovether, but not often. 

+ 


A very choice All Saints’ Eve bouquet was purchased in 
the Madeleine Flower Market for five frances. I§ consisted 
wholly of Orange blossoms, mixed and fringed as was thought 
with small Orange leaves, On examination it was found that 
each single blossom was mounted on a stem apparently of 
Grass or small hard Rush. No ties were used. These stems 
were sharp at the upper ends, and the single flowers were 
merely pushed on. The leaves were also found to be not 
Orange, but a variety of the Solanum Capsicastrum. These 
were no bad substitutes, and with daily sprinkling the bou- 
quet kept fresh and sweet fora week, Surely it was exeep- 
tionally late or early for Orange blossoms, even in France, 

¥ 


‘The flower girls on the Boulevards of Paris—who are not 
numerous—-haye un odd way of disposing of their simple 
bouquets. They suddenly present themselves before ladies oz 
gentlemen likely to buy—the English and Americans having 
their chief attention—making a curtsey and with a “ Pardon, 
Madame” or “ Monsieur,” they insert their bouquet in dress 
or coal, and retreat. Making a short detour they present them- 
selves with another bow for payment. To refuse the mode- 
rate. sum demanded or return the bouquet under such 
circumstances would-be out of the question, 
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NEW TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS FOR 1879. 


Having again grown for trial and comparison with older varieties all 
the new hybrida of these beautiful flowers that I could collect from 
the various Continental raisers during the cold, sunless, and most 
ungenial summer that has this year been vouchsafed to us, and 
having, notwitshtanding the unfavourable season, succeeded im satis- 
factorily blooming twelve out of the sixteen single, and a similar 
number out of the twenty-one double-flowered varieties received 
(these latter, with some few exceptions, being much more delicate in 
constitution than their single-fiowered brethren), acine account of 
what option [came to as to the relative and respective merits of 
each variety may, [ venture to hope, prove noi altogether uninte- 
resting to that large portion of your readers who take an interest in 
these most easily cultivated and continuous blooming planta, whose 
popularity with florists generally continues regularly and steadily to 
merease a3 they become better known and more widely and generally 
cultivated from year to year. To commence with the single-flowered 
varieties. 

From M, Van Houtte, of Ghent, came six varieties, named respec- 
tively Madame Van Houtte, Comtesse de Flandre, Francois Crepin, 
J. Putzeys, J. BE. Carnoy, and Th. Buchetet, Of the first named of 
these varictics the most that can be said is that itis the best of a 
very poor lot; it is of upright branching habit of erowth, with 
medinm-sized deep carmine flawera: on the whole of about second- 
rate excellence. The next on the list 1s a coarse growing variety, 
with big pointed leaves and light orange fowers, borne with con- 
siderable freeclom on tall straight stems, F. Crepin ia a stragglin 
prowing variety, with large, thin, poorly-formed -rose-coloure 
flowers, sometimes Biatanat! semi-double, J. Putzeys is a amall, 
orange-llowered, and comparatively quite worthless variety. J. B. 
Carnoy ia a low growing variety, with oe round-shaped, 
shining foliage, and rather thin medium-sized blossoms of a pleasing 
Bhade of deep rose colour. ‘Th. Buchetet is a- pale, washy-white, 
thin-flowered, and utterly worthless variety, quife unworthy of being 
named at all. 

From M. Lemoine, of Nancy, came three varieties, two of them 
new—E, Legouvé and Ossian Gonnet—and one new to me—Le 
Pactole. Of only the first and third of these can I say anything at 
present, as the second mamed did not develop itself sufficiently to 
enable me to form any opimion about it. E. Legouvé is a fine 
variety, with laree-cupped male flowers of a good clear rose colour, 
and of fine substance, but, anfortunateiy, of somewhat hard and 
‘angular habit of growth, most difficult to propagate, a fault 
posseased by several of the finest varieties sent out by this raiser, 
especially the beautiful variety named Orifiame,. Le Pactole is 
a free blooming variety, with large flowera of 2 deep canary colour 
juside, and a reddisi: buff outside: unfortunately, however, the 
dlooms are borne on long pendulous foof-stalks, which hang about 
over the plant, and require to be raised with the hand. to see the 
inside of the flower. When at Ghent I saw a yellow-flowered 
varieby named Arsene Potier, raised by M, Bordeaux, which was 
entively free from this important drawhack, and therefore much to 
be preferred, though the individual blooms were not quite so large 
ag those of Le Pactole, 

From M, Fontaine, the raiser of the splendid vartety Exposition 
de Sceaux, perhaps the most beautiful of all amngle Begonias, came 
only one variety named Vulcain, which is a fine, vigorous, 
upright growing variety, with large, bold, well-formed flowers of a 
light orange-recl colour, Perhaps this may be considered the beat 
of this year’s single varicties, . 

Mesars. Thibaut & Keteleer, of Sceaux, sent only-one variety, 
named Le Géant, an exceedingly free-blooming sort of upright 
growing and branching habit of growth, with large flowera of clear 
bright carmine, unfortunately rather deficient in substance, but on 
the whole well worth adding to any collection of these plants, 

From M. Lequin, of Clamart, came Alexandrine DLeqnuin, an 
exceedingly fine variety (sent out last year, but new to me), with 
immense flowers of the finest substance, closely resembling in form 
those of another fine variety sent out at the same time by this raiser, 
named rosea orandiflora, and described in my notes of last year; the 
‘colour of this variety is a clear bright salmon; it should be in 
every collection. 

Among the double-flowered varieties, thoze sent out by Monsicur 
Boucher, of Billancourt, near Paris, deserve the firat place as the 
most vigorous and satisfactory growers of any doubles yet sent 
out, heing of upright and freely branching habit of growth, much 
‘resembling that of the old boliviensis ; they were obtained from some 
chance seed obtained, withontany care or fertilisation, from a slightly 
semi-double variety, of English origin, named Dr, Moore, They are 
five in number, named Louis Boucher, with light orange-scarlot 


flowers fully and evenly double, centre prattily fringed ;° Marie 
Boucher, deep carmine outside, centre petals of a iahter shade ; 
Dinah Félix, light carmine, with very fully developed duplicature, 
perhaps the finest of this beautiful set; Duchesse do Cambaceres, 
fine deep carmine and large but somewhat coarse flower, tallest and- 
strongest grower of the lot; Clovis, much the same shade as Louis 
Boucher, rather larger flower, but not quite so dense a duplicature, 
sometimes showing a whitish centre on first opening, which disap- 
pears cn the complete development of the flower... Four of these fine 
varieties are Well and accuratel figured in the coloured plate of the 
number of the ‘‘ Révue Horticole ” for Angust 16,-1879. 

From M. G. Malet, of Plessis Piquet, came two varieties named 
Clemence Delahaye, a delicate and low-grewing variety with very 
beautiful medium-sized rosette-shaped disor of a delicate rosy 
blush colour (this variety seems better adapted for pot culture in 
conservatory}, and Gaston Malet, a beautiful low-growing variety 
prodncing deep rose-coloured and fully denble male blooms on 
foot-stalks well raised above the foliage. 

From M. Victor Lemoine came no less than eleyen varieties, but 
of these, from one cause or another, principally the cold and unfa- 
vourable season, only thres bloomed for me ; of the others I hope to 
givé some account next year, These were Beeizebuth, a low-growing 
and somewhat delicate habited variety, producing flowers freely ‘on 
weak pendulous foot-stalka of a light scarlet, the males of which are 
tuliy and evenly double; Rosmflora, plena, a strong-srowing free- 
bleoming variety, with light rose-coloured flowers, the centres of the 
males of which are fully double, but not well filled up to outer or 
guard petals; and Viscountess Doneraile, a rather vigorous and 
strong-growing variety for a double, producing blooms of a pleasing 
shade of deep rose colour, the males of which are somewhat more 
than semi-double. This variety is, however, likely to be valuable 
a3 4 free and continuous bloomer’ in the late season, and may be 
more double also in a more favourable season, ee . 

M. Van Houtte sent three double-flowered varieties, only two of 
which, however, bloomed—-Comte de Flandre and Rachel, and the 
latteralone abundantly and well; the first-named, as farasT could judge 
from a single flower, 1s of a pleasing shade of light orange, and fairly 
double. Rachel isfine, strong growerand [ree bloomer, and isinteresting 
from being the first double yellow that has been obtained. its colour 
ia pale canary yellow, and the structure of its male or double lowers 
ia quite unique and most ey and unlike that of any other double 
variety known tome. Although very double they cannot be called 
a good or even double from a florist flower point of view, . Et will, I 
think, be quite superseded by a fine double yellow which has been 
obtained by Mr. V. Lemoine, which has not yet been named. Some 
excellent varieties with single flowers, and afew also with double 
(one of which has been named Althsefiora) have alao been obtained 
after years of careful crossing and patient fertilisation by M. John 
Laiag, of Forest Hill, who has now by far the finest and most varied 
collection of these plants in England. Among these is one very fine 
white oamed, I believe, Reine Blanche ; and J. H, Ferrand, H. J. 
Laing, EH. HK. Woodall, and a few others, not yet sent out, are of 
good form and aubstance, 

Having this autumn made a short tour on the Continent specially 
for the purpose of visiting the principal raisers of tuberous Bego- 
niag, and having visited the Sedona of Messrs, Van Houtte at Ghent, 
Lemoine at Naney, Thibant & Keteleer at Sceaux, G. Malet at 
Plessia Piquet, and H, Lequin at Clamart, I came to the conelusion 
from what I saw there that, in the opinion of these srowers, the 
single-fowered Begonia has reached its highest point of development, 
and that we must notlogok for much further improvement therein, 
Nearly all of them are now devoting their attention to the obtaining 
and improvement of the double-flowered kinds, and some extremely 
fine flowers have been obtained hy nearly all of. them, but especially 
by ‘the two last named, which wil net he suificiently propagated to 
distribute till 1981, I also noted at the Sceaux garden the first 
single-flowered Begonia with two distinct colours, the outer half of 
the petals being deep nankin and the centre pure white, At Ver- 
sailles [ also saw a variety named Gloire de Versailles, said to repro- 
duce ttselt quite true from seed, and resembling an improved form of 
B. Veitchi. W. E. Gumnieron, 


Crassula alpestris.—The annexed engraving represents a 
pretty rock plant which has lately come into notice in this country 
through the instrumentality of Herr Max Leichtlin, of Baden-Baden 
who sent ifto Kewa year or two ago under the name of Sedum 
alpestre. tis a neat-habited perennial, with creeping and slightly 
branched atems, which are of a bright reddish tint, The flowers, as 
may be seen, are borne in terminal clusters; they are pure white, of 


wax-like substance, and have orange-red-tipped -stamens, altogether 


roducing a pretty effect. Though it is.a native of the Cape of Good 
ope, from whence we have so many tender species of Crasaula, it 


is quite hardy enough to live unprotected in this climate, as was 
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proved in the Kew collection during the lagi severe winter. It 
thrives well in a thoroughly drained and open position on rock- 
work, and continues to fiower throughout the eummer. Qur 
drawing was prepared from a plant which flowered on the rock- 
work at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Chiswick 


during tle present year.—W, G. 


GARDEN NOTES FROM NORTH DURHAM. 


THE fine autumn weather which we have had has tended greatly to 
mature fruit which at one time wae looked upon as irretrievably 
lost. Of courde, none of the fruit in this district attained anything 
ice its normal size, the Hessle Peara, for instance, being very little 
larger than good-sized Walnuta; still they became ripe, Apples 
never attained much aize or colour, and in flavour they were alse 
very inferior, while, ag regards keeping qualities, [am afraid they 
will be deficient, Peaches on walls did not ripen, and they were 
inferior as regards size. Perhaps nothing did eo well in this neigh- 


bourhood as Victoria Plums, which were a good crop and of average 
vality, Small fruits were an excessive crop, but very deficient in 

tae and housekeepers who do not study the ‘'why and the 

wherefore” will 

have much of 

their jam fer- 


menting before 
Christmas, It 
was almost im- 
possible fo get 
the fruit gathered 
dry, and conge- 
quently much of 
it will contain a 
duantity of water, 
even after boil- 
ing. Ii the pre- 
judice of cooks 
and housekeepers 
againgt preserv- 
ing wet fruit 
could baremoved, 
growers would ba 
Bpared much anx- 
jety and trouble. 
Fruit = gathered 
when Jiterally 
soaking with rain 
only requires to 
be boiled tweuty 
minutes or half-— 
an-hour longer 
than the regula- 
tion time, and it 
will then keep 
just ae well azifit 
had been gathered 
onthe hottesiday 
imaginable, and 
-~ other things 
being equal—as well flavoured ; but im a season hie the present, ne 
amount of artificial treatment could make good flavoured fruit. 
great amount of uneasiness was af one time felt regarding our fruit 
prospects next year, the prevailing opinion being that the gross 
growth of the present season would not be sufficiently matured. 
With the exception of unfavourable situations, where growth 
is made late in the year, fair maturation has taken place, and 
ee not much to fear from that source as ta our fruit crop in 
1350), 

After the fruit crop, perhaps nothing was so disappointing as the 
flower garden, bedding plants of the more fashionable kinds being 
a marked failure. But where ‘‘carpet bedding” had been carefully 
managed if was decidedly superior to beds filled with flowers, where 
the Pelargoniums assumed alarming proportions, without ever show- 
ea attempt to praduce a single biossom. Verbenas did very 
badly, and Lobelias of the spectoga section sprawied all over tha 
place. Perhaps the most satisfactory bedding plant of the year was 
the Calceclaria, among which that excellent old variety Aurea flori- 
bunda was the best. Judging from the specimens which I saw at 
local exhibitions, Asters had done remarkably well ; I never saw 
finer shown, Speaking of the showreminds me that Dahlias were a 
comparative fatlure, although Jate in the year we saw some fine dis- 
plays. The damp, dripping season, although it kept the Rose 
probably a month late, yet appeared to suit 1t wonderfully well, for 
we never saw finer Roses than those produced this year. 





A&A New Hardy Succulent (Crassula alpestris) Flowers white (natural size). 


Amongst vegetables, although the season was sadly out of joint as 
regarda dates, results were obtained which compared favourably with 
those of previous years, All the Brassica tribe grew well, and J 
never saw finer crops of late Cauliflowers than those of this year. 
I fear, however, that an excessively severe winter will be hard on the 
gross, succulent growth of Broccoli, Celery, and winter produce 
generally.. A good plan is to give Broccoli a lift with a fork, which 
gives it a check ; and Celery will need some protecting material kept 
in readiness for it. Perhaps early Peas were the greatest failure, 
generally speaking ; the cold, uagenial weather in the spring retarded 
them so effectually that they never recovered, Mid-season crops did 
fairly well, and late crops were excellent. Of all Peas commend me 
to that excellent, early, midscason, and late sort called Ne Plus 
Ultra. 

Indoors, early fruit crops were for a long time in the spring at a 
standstill for want of sunshine, but they eventually got over it, and 
were, to say the least, passable. Midseason Grapea were never finer, 
and Vines never mace more growth, thus showing plainly what 
insatiable appetites they have for water and gross feeding. The 
bloom upon ail late Grapes is this year thicker than is commonly the 
case, a fact which shows that, compared with the burning suns of 
last year, this has been more conducive to the production of fine 


fruit. Peaches 
and  Nectarmes 
did well under 


plass, and grew 
to a good size. 
The cold weather 
in the early part 
of the year kept 
bees and other 
insects from fer- 
tilising the early 
blossoms ; but 
where the trel- 
lises were shaken 
two or three 
times daily when 
the trees were in 
bloom good crops 
invariably _ fol- 
lowed, 

On the whole, 
the year cannot 
be said to have 
been so unpro- 
ductive ag some 
would have us 
believe, Taking 
things generally, 
we may be said 
to have at least 
had average 
crops, We have 
had plenty of 
fruit (such as if 
was}, goad sup- 
ples of first-rate 
veretables, and a 
fine autumn, which has tended to make up many of the defi- 
elencies of the year. TYNEDALE, 


Dactylis elegantissima aurea.—This is a very pretty 
golden variegated Grass, having a neat compact habit of growth, and 
producing an excellent effect when a few good specimens of it are 
massed together. It would forma useful subject for dotting bere 
and there in front of low evergreens, to the sombre bues of whica, 
its bright variegation would afford a pleasing contrast.-J. C. B. 


The Best White Hardy Phlox.—Georges Sand ts the 
finest white variety of Phlox with which E am acquainted, Its 
flower-trusses are very large, and the individual flowers very fine 
and of good substance. The habit, too, is all that can be desired. 
Tt resembles, but is in every way superior to, that fine kimd White 
Queen, and should certainly be meluded in every collection of this 
showy family of hardy flowering plants.—J. CoRNHILL. 


Roses on Briers.—Whatever may he said for or against Roses 
on Briers, it is obvious that we cannot do without them, as the bud- 
ding of choice varieties is still by fav the most rapid and surest mode 
of increase, Many budded Roses only live a year or twa, one great 
cause of the mortality being doubtless the transplanting of budded 
Briers so ston after the buds have taken. We have lately heen 
matsing large plantations of Briers in beds and borders, to be budded 
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in their permanent flowerig quarters, Thus one great cause of mor- 
tality will probably be eat off —D. T. Fran, 





NOTES OF THE WHEE, 


The Heart-leaved Manettia (M. cordifelia),—This is one 
of those fine old-fashioned plants that have been displaced by new 
comers, though as a showy winter-flowering stove climber it would 
be dificult to name a more desirable one to be grown by every one. 
in the Palm Honse at Kew, twining round a pillar, it will shortly 
be a very attractive object. Its orange-searleb trumpet-shaped 
flowers are 14 in. long, and are borne in long pendulous racemes froma 
the axils of the heart-shaped leaves, and hang in graceful profusion, 
if isa Brazihan plant, and has long been an eccupant of stoves, 


though but seldom seen, but, as before observed, it will well repay 
culture, 


New Double Primulas at Fulham.—tThe beautiful 
double varieties of Chinese Primulas raiged by Mr. Gilbert, of 
Burghley, and exhibited during the last and present seasons at 
south Kensington, are now in perfection in Messrs. Osborn & Sons’ 
nurseries, where several hundred plants of them are in flower, The 
effect which they prodace thus massed is very striking, and they 
cannot fail to become even more popular than the single flowering 
kinds, provided they prove cqually amenable ta culture and propa- 


gation, The largest apecimena will be in full bloom in about six or 
elcht weeks hence, 


The hong-Howered Leianthus [L. longiflorus}.—From 
the Gentian family we derive some of our most beatiful garden 
flowers, and the species nnder notice, which is allied to the better 
known and lovely kinds of Lisianthus, may certainly be classed 
among them, The bright yellow pendent flowers have each a loug 
narrow tube and five spreading segments, with protruding stamens 
of the aame colour, The leaves are oval and arranged in opposite 
pairs, aud the flowers terminate the branches. It is a native of 
Jamaica, whence it hag heen received at Kew, where it is now in 
flower 1a the T rane. 


Orchids at the York Nurseries.—In the extensive collec- 
tion of these plants in the York Nurseries, the most noteworthy at 
present are some aplencid maases of Lelia anceps, of which several 
varieties may be tracetl, DL. albida, another beautiful kind in flower, 
1s not so generally crown as the preceding, but itis, nevertheless, a 
most desirable kind, as its pretty white waxy blossoms are produced 
so freely and last such a long while in perfection, Cattleya maxima, 
a somewhat searce species, is likewise finely in flower, and of this, 
also, there seems to be several forms, varying in intensity of colour 
and size of blossoms, 


The Narrow-Leaved Speedwell (Veronica angustifolia), 
—This elegant New Zealand shrub is a capital plant for decorative 
purposes daruig winter, and as such it is extensively grown by Messrs, 
Lee & Son, Hammersmith. Its leaves are much narrower than those 
of the Willow-leaved kind (¥. salicifolia}, and the pretty racemes of 
pale, mauve tinted blossoms are borne.quite erect so as to be dis- 
tinctly seen above the foliage. It is very easy to grow, is tolerably 
hardy, and thrives well in any ordinary greenhouse. In its native 
habitatit attains a beight of from 4 ft, to 6 ft., but smaller planta of 
it have a more elegant appearance. 


Tonopsis paniculata.—This is one of the most charming of 
the smaller growimg Orchids, and is finely in flower in the Kew col- 
lection, It sone of those kinds with none or but very small pseudo- 
bulbs, and with thick leathery leaves about 6 in, long. The Hower- 
spikes are produced from the axils of the leaves, and are from 1 ft. to 
1} ft. long, much branched, and every brauchlct bears a pretty small 
blush-white flower, of which the lip is broadly heart-shaped and 
delicately pencilled with a purple tint, It is a native of Tropical 
America but is by no means a novelty, as it has been long introduced, 
It is strictly an epiphytal kind, and surceeds well on a suspended 
block. Another plant in the same housef bearing the name of 
I, utricularicides, is apparently tle same especies... .- 


Pitcher Piants at Cheisea,—The houses devoted to the 
extensive collection of Nepentltes now constitute one of the most 
interesting features in Messrs. Vertcn & Sons’ nureery, the majority 
of the plants being laden with fully developed and, for the most 


forms, sizés, am manner of markings of the pitchers belonging to the 
(different species and varieties. Thouch there are numerous novel. 
ties amonest them, auch kinds as the old and wellknown WN. Ratfic- 
siana still hold their own, though it must be admitted that most of 
the newer sorts have much te recommen: them, Such rarities, also, 
aa iW. Vertehi or lanata may be seon with pitchers, thouch there are 
several other scarce species which have not developed any this season. 


OL the newer kinds the moat noteworthy are N. Stewarti, a fine 
hybrid, the result of a cross between N. phyllamphora and N. 
Hookeriaua. Its pitchers are very elegant and deep green in colour, 
spotted with crimson. N, Kennedyana ia another novelty from 
North Australia, of rather dwarf habit; it has elongated pitchers 
that vary in eolour from a reddish-crimson without to a light yellow- 
ish-green stained with red and mottled with dark crimson within, 
Then there is the exquisite little N. Sedeni, which is snch a favourite 
with everyone, though not very new, and certainly faw can excel it 
in, a abund:int production and high colour of ita somewhat amall 
Pitchers, 


The Cypreas-like Dacrydium (D, eupressinum).—A small 
plant of this most elegant Conifer forms one of the most praceful ‘of 
objects for decorative purposes,: The pendulons, tail-like branchlets 
covered with yellawish-oreen seale-like leaves have a fine effect when 
associated with other plants, Though in its native country (New 
Zealand) it attains a height of 200 ft., it is of very slow growth, and. 
remains in a miniature state for years. It is crown somewhat largely 
in the Fulham Nurseries in pots for decorative purposes. 


Liparis longipes.—Amongst the numerous kinds of Orchids 
that are remarkable for the elegant appearance rather than the showi- 
ness of their flowers, this East Indian species must be regarded as 
one of the most attractive, The bulbs are conical and bear a pair 
of leathery leayes from between which procceds a raceme a foot or 
more In length. Itis slender and droops gracefully, and is covered 
throughout its entire length with hundreds of tiny singularly shaped 
yellow and green flowers, which emit a delicious fragrance. L. spa- 
thulata 1s another species much in the same way theugh not so 
desirable, aa the flowers are produced in fewer numbers. 


Cycads in Pruit.—These noble plants, beautiful as they are 
when covered with foliage only, are very interesting objects when in 
a fruiting stage. In Mr. Bull’s nursery, at Chelsea, the rare Encepha- 
lartos Vroomi, one of the noblest of the species, is developing a huge 
cone, Which is enveloped in a woollike fulyous material. The new 
mouth African E, Friderici-Guilielmi has alao for some time been in 
thia condition, the cones of which, like the last, are covered with 
brownish, woolly matter. 


Standard Chrysanthemums at Penrkoa.—At Peurhaa, 
Holyhead, Blush Queen of England may now be seen bearing thirty 
biooma, each average from 12 im. to 18 in. in cireuniference : Cot. 
den Queen of England, with thirty blooms, each averaging from 
12 iu. to 17 m. in eureumferencea ; also a lovely display of Mr, George 
Glenny and Mrs. George Rundle, with 100 blooms each; Lord 
Derby, Prince Alfred, Jardin des Plantes, and Bronze Jardin des 
Plantes are likewise bearing fine cloge blooms, cach above the averace 
size. There are also most of the leading varieties of Japanese kinds 
and pombenes) as well as late varieties, all fowering in §-in. pots. 
—F. W, EK, 


The Century Plant (Agave americana}.—aA mederate sized 
specimen of this plant is now in flower in the Temperate Horse at 
Kew. The flower-stem, which rises from 10 ft. to 16 ft, in height, 
is quite erect, aud bears a multitude of horizontal branches clothed 
with dense clusters of yellowish -green flowers with protruding yellow 
stamens. It will be for some weeks an object of interest, as the 
flowers do not expand simultaneously, but open in quick succession. 
It is interesting to observe how the huge dower stem is developed 
at the expense of the thick fleshy leaves ; which are already much 
shrivelled and will eventually perish. 


Senecio speciosus,—tIn the early part of the past summer 
we had oceasion to allude to this plant which was then in flower tn 
Mr, Bull's nursery at Chelsea, under the name of S. concolor. It is 
now considered to be identical with &, speciogus, a ustive of South 
Africa. Whatever its correct name may be, it is avery desirable 
plant for greenhouse decoration on account of its free-flowering habit, 
pretty tint of its flowers, and the remarkable length of time during 
which if continues in flower, for it has produced blossoms contin- 
uously from the beginning of summer until the present time, 


Orchids in Flower in America,—tn larve collections of 
Orchids such as there 1s In Mr. Corning’s garden at Tawassagunghee, 
Albany, N.Y., there is, at all seasous of the year, apecies in flower 


| which for variety and beauty are worthy of a passing notice, There 


is ab présetit in flower here such rarities as Angrecum Chailluanum’' 


_ & very diftinct and rare species; Saccolabium bigibbum, a very 
part, finely coloured pitchers. It 1a interesting to observe the varied 


pretty, delicate species, but unfortunately the flower-spikes are too 
short to show the flowers off to advantage ; Cypripedium Chantini, a 
kind much resembling its parent C, insigne, but with more white 
and brighter flowers, approaching in that respect C. Maulei: the 
white variety of Lycaste Skinneri, a superb kind, but unfortunately 
rather acaree; Cattleya Dominiana alba with eighteen flowers, 
forming a pleasing contrast to the rich colouring of the autumn 
variety, C, lablata, In the same collection are also Cattleya Hido- 
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rado, atree-fowerlng species possessing an almost endless varicty of 
colonr, from nearly pure white to the darkest rose, with and without 


the purple. band to the lip, and Vanda ecrulea, always welcome for 


1g distinct and rare colouring, Renanthera matutina, noticed last 
June, ia still in dower; this lasting quality, combined with its 
singular form and distinct colout,genders it at once a valuable plant; 
other species in flower of moré ‘Br less beauty are Cattleya mar- 
gins {tine}, Dendrobium tbigibbum, Epidendruam phosniceum, 

allisi, and dichromum ; Cypripedium Ashburtoni# and Harrisia- 
nim; Odontogiowum tripudians and crocidipterum; Oncidium 
Rogersl (true), Leha autumnalis, anceps, and Perrini; Ccelogyne 
Cummingi, Masdevallia tovarensis and Barlaana ; Phalanopsis Lowi, 
and the before mentioned P. violacea and P. intermedia Portei.— 
F, GoLprine. 

Holly Berries,—Christmas will not suffer for lack of these 
this season, Seldom has there been such a full crop, and the hedge- 
rowa are richly coralled over with the heaviest crop of Haws that 
we have had for years.—D, T. Fis. 

Cypripedium insigne and insigne Maulei.—I send you 
flowers of these measuring nearly Sin. across. Most good cuitiva- 
tora are fanuiiar with both varletiea, but C. ingigne ia not unfre- 
quently contounded with C. insione Manle1, although the two are 
quite distimet; our variety of the former has been taken for the 
latter more than once, The white of the top lobe of C. insigne 
Maulei is as pure as the Eucharis amazonica, and covers more than 
two-thirds of the surface, rendering the flowers very conspicuous, 
I look upon it as one of the very best of its clasa, and a first-rate 
showy Orchid for general culture,—J, 8, W. 


The Effect of Frost on Chrysanthemums,—About forty 
of these plants were placed two months ago near 3 wall with an aspect 
tearly south, in nautical language south by east, Ahout the end of 
October half of them were transferred to a cool greenhouse, the 
remainder being moved up to the wall where their pots were hali 
buried in dry leaves. This lot included Eve, Progne, Sanguinenm, 
Mra, Dixon, Mrs. George Rundle, Julia Lagravére, Chevalier Domave, 
Lady Harding, Prince of Wales, Dr. and Mrs. Sharpe, General 
Slade, and Virginale. Here they remained with no other protection 
than what the wall afforded till Saturday affernoon, when they were 
transferred to warmer quarters. Eve has suffered, but will probably 
recover sufficiently to produce flowers ; Progne will scarcely do that, 
for its folage seems hopelessly injured, and the ends of most of the 
shoots are bent and withered. Of the others, some are in bloom, 
and ali look well. For the last fortnight the sun’s rays, owing to 
the proximity of some buildings, have only reached within + ff, or 
thereabouts of the ground level, and the plants were ia shadow the 
whole of the day. Last week a thermometer (Fahv.), in a very 
exposed position, recistered 8°, 10°, 12°, and 13° of frost. In the open 
border this morning (Nov. 24) I found White Venus and Chevalier 
Domage severely injured by the late frosts and snow, but many of 
the other sorta, should there be a return of mild weather, will pro 
bably continue to bloom,—HB, &,, Hudlenct. . 

National Rose Society.—At a meeting of the executive 
committee of this society, held on Tuesday last, 1t was announced 
that the following special prizes would be competed for at the exhi. 
bition to be held at the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, July3, 1880:— 
1, Silver challenge cup (general competition), given by Messrs. Cran- 
ston & Co., Hereford. 2, Silver cup, value ten suineas, given by 
Mr, John Hollingworth, Maidstone, for the best box in Class J, 
seventy-two varieties (nurserymen}, 3, Silver cup, value six 
guineas, by Mr, Thomas Hollingworth, Maidstone, for the best 
eighteen Teas (nurserymen). 4, Silver cup, value ten guineas, by 
‘lr, R. N. G, Baker, Heavitree, Exeter, for the best eighteen Roses 
(nine Hybrid Perpetnals and nine Teas), amateurs. 5, Silver cup, 
value ten guineas, for the best stand of Cheshunt-raised Roses, py 
Messrs, Paul & Sons, Cheshunt. 6, Piece of plate, value three 

uueas, for the best stand in Class. 14 (suburban Roses} by Mr. 

dward Mawley, Hon. See. 7, £5 for the best seedling Rose not 
yet m commerce, by Mr. G, P. Hawtrey, Langley, Slouch, §, Sil- 
ver-gilf medal, by the proprietors of the ‘‘Journa! des Roses” for 
the best twenty-iour Roses, three of each, one fully expanded, one 
half open, and one in bud, 

Cardinal-fowers in Autumn.—Mz. Burbidge writes to 
us a3 follows :—‘t November 25th. Lobeliaignes, the red-foliaged 
oe, and the green-leaved L, splendeng, are even yet fresh and 

ovely. 

The Winter has come upon us earlier than usual, and it also 
threatens to prove oue of unusual severity. A good many trees and 
shrubs have had thetr green leaves frozen on rather than ripened off, 
and the result will, it 1s to be feared, prove rather unfavourable to a 
rich harvest of flowers and frnit next year, - 


CORRESPONDENTS wil] greatly oblige by sending us new or rare 
planta for illustration. 


Eockeries in Winter.—The winter months are net very 
cheering for those who find gardening their chief delight, A rockery 
may, however, hecame a moat attractive object to all beholders even - 
ina deep snow, provided the outline ia irregular and it is replete 
with chinks, crannies, aud smali caves. These require untagling 
attention so as to keap therm just sufficiently open, enabluog thém to 
show to the hest advantage, or the Thymes, Aubrietias, and other 
small plants which revel an the verge of them will interfere with 
the outline and soon conceal the impenetrable shadows which other- 
wise would be one of the chief beauties of such a construction.— 
Caas, Isnam, 

Choretis glauca,—This Mexican bulbous plant is now in bloom 
in the Botanical Gardens, Birmingham, The specimen in question is 
producing a fine spike of pure white fracrant flowers, cleven in 
number, The leaves are large and glaucous, and the plant is 
altogether very attractive.—J, 8. 5, 
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LONGL EAT. 


LoxcLeat, one of the most beantiful housesin England, is fortu- 
nate in having its surroundings also beautiful. if have chosen 
the side where uninterrupted Jawn reaches the house—where 
there are groups of great trees on a carpet of Grass. Situated 
in the valley there is no need for a geometrical garden here, 
and happily there is none to interfere with the view of the 
charming and airy-looking honse and its pleasant surroundings, 
so far as this side is concerned. ‘The house ifself, too, with 
ita abundance of licht and quiet grace, what a lesson to the 
modern architect! who seta his effect by breaking the sky linc 
with all sorta of useless spires and pinacles, and dreary 
slopes of slate with small poking windows, Here one may 
walk on the roof and enjoy the beautiful landscape around, 
and the effect is very much better than where so much is 
wasted fo break the sky line with objects always without 
utility, and too frequently without beanty. lowever, my 
theme is rather away from the fine old house to the open 
and rollmg park around, with its noble and picturesque group 
of Silver Firs, and, still better, these masses and groves of 
native hardy summer-leafing i:ccs, so much better fitted for 
park scenery than the tender exotic evergreens that are now 
so often planted, 

Neglected in many country seats, the forest department 
is exceedingly well done at Longleat, and is, indeed, so 
beautiful that it commands our first attention. The long 
and open drives, freely adorned with Rhodedendrans and 
Howering trees, are really, In early summer, cardens of the 
most delightful type. There is one valley where certain huge 
trees of the Bird Cherry, seen in flower against masscs of the 
Seotch and other Firs around, form a picture such as 
one rarely sees even In the best managed parks and woods of 
England. In many places the forester’s duties are’ more 
closely confined to the many operations of good culture and 
attention to mdividnual trees, but here it wisely extends -to 
the nobler function of treating the woods and plantations in 
relation to picturesque effect, and to opening up beantiful 
views, an object so often neglected; and this seems 
to us to be an essential function of the true forester or 
planter. The tree, and grove, and wood—the elements which 
make the best parts of our country so beautiful, may, with- 
out vigorous and tasteful control, be the very cause of blotting 
out nine-tenths of the landscape beanty of a country seat, 
Many can sympathise with the love for trees, and especially - 
old trees, which occupies itself mainly with preserving them; 
but it is rare that we find the still] higher quality, which secks 
to show them in all their beauty, adding to, and not limiting 
and blotting ont, the landscape, and which to that end does 
not hesitate to- sacrifice, if need be, many trees, 
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While there ts no absence of Conifers, the common fashion 
of having a Pinetwn near the house is not adopted here, and 
I think with good reason. The ercat popularity of Conifers 
during the past generation or so has ied to some serious 
errors in landscape gardening, and to a good deal of wasted 
effort, for Pines are naturally trees that love the hills. 
They usually grow under certain well-defined conditions. 
While they succeed for a time in the rich little beds of 
soil placed under them by careful gardeners in lowland 
pleasure-grounds, they do not last very long when they get 
through that, and they as often perish in the lowland garden 
from cold as from drought. Now small gardens may, and 
are obliged, every day to make the most of one spot; but 
in large cotmtry seats, to make the Pinetum near the houso 
and neglect the more favourable circumstances that may be 
offered by the hilly slopes, or other situations around, is a 
great mistake, Apart from errors as to situation, the plant- 
ing of Conifers near houses often leads to very great mistakes 
im garden design. Thus, for example, the various avenues 
of young Conifers at Madresfield Court very nruch cut up and 
limit the views in an important part of that fine place, 
So again at Woburn ; an avenue of sickly Araucarias 1s drawn 
across one of the most important parts of the pleasure-ground. 
Apart from the question of design, there is also that of planting 
Conifers of doubtinl hardiness a3 avenues. At Newstead, for 
Instance, an avenue of Wellingtonias is by no means likely 
to confer much beauty or dignity on the place, No matter 
how wisely designed or much needed the avenue, i is almost 
childish to plant it with trees not of absolute proved hardi- 
ness, like our Oaks and Birches, At Longleat the Pine planta- 
tions are very well managed—as a rule quite away from the 
house in situations mors fitted for them. Groups of all tha 
newer Conifers are planted in well chosen sites, in some cases 
twenty to thirty different varieties in a group; other groups 
are eomposed of distinct kinds) Single specimens are 
sparingly planted, and anything like “cemetery” dotting is 
avoided. |. 
obtained with shrubs and other flowering plants in the fore- 
ground. The age of-most of the Fir woods is from seventy 
to eighty years. . There is a beautiful drive through these 


Fir woods to the lake ‘called Sheerwater, a well-formed piece — 


of water of 26 acres, with high wooded slopes near. The 
‘screen round this lake was formerly a thick mass of common 
Eider; it was cut down about eleven years ago,. and 
replanted with a great variety of ornamental trees and shrubs 
and many vigorous herbaceous plants. All the year round it 
is interesting and beautiful. © | 


The Park contains from 700 to S800 acres, and was 
remodelled and planted by ‘‘ Capability Brown” about the 
year 1754. The masses and groups of trees are well 
arranged and disposed throughout the beautifully undulating 
surface. From the high lymg ground the scenery is very 
‘beautiful, especially from the spot called “ Heaven's Gate,” 
an uninterrupted view of the greater portion of the 
park, the mansion, and the distant country across the 
Mendip Hills and Landsdown, beyond Hath, as far as the 
eye can reach, bemg obtained, The noble avenue, which 
is one of the features of the park, was cut into clumps by 
Brown; the Marquis of Bath has had it filied up, and it is 
now in its original form, In the old time the park was full 
of straight lines and avenues; Brown transformed them from 
atiffness to natural landscape. The woodlands extend to 
upwards of #£,000 acres, of which nearly 2,000 are 
Qak coppice of various stages of growth, from 100 
to 250 years standing, all in a healthy and thriving 
state, having been carefully thinned and replanted where 
the crop was becoming thin. The Fir and ornamental 


adopted: to ensure almost .certain’ success 


Bold, natural-looking groups and masses are 


woods contain about 1,500 acres. Numerous drives and 
rides intersect them ; the Grasa sides and slopes are planted 
with various flowering ornamental trees and shrubs. Groups of 
Pampas Grass and Tritomas are at this season effective, Many 
deciduous trees are annually planted in the park (Conifers 
are not allowed), and thus the original masses and groups are 
stvengthened and maintained ; dotting about trees ia avoided, 
the object being to show as much broad Grass ag possible. 


Nothing could be more admirable than the management of 
the park itself and the plantations around. Larch is the only 
tree used as a nurse for hard-wooded trees; if does not take 
up 50 much room as the Firs, and allows a freer circulation of 
air. If gheltor is required a group of Pine is planted on the 
most exposed side, taking the Austrian, Corsican, and Scotch 
Pines as the best and hardiest. If game covert be required, 
sroups of Silver or Spruce Firs, nursed by Larches, answer 
the purpose better than indiscriminate planting. The hard- 
wooded trees are planted each by themselves in distinct 
hresular groups and groves, varying according to the nature 


of the soil and exposure. The old-fashioned plan of plant- 


ing indiscriminately probably a dozen or a score of different 
sorts of trees over an acre of ground, regardless of soil or 
situation suited to the different trees, cannot he too strongly 
deprecated. In disposing of the different sorts of hardwood, 
masses of Beech and Sycamore are planted on poor land, and 
on exposed sites ;-next to these Wych Elm and Sweet Chest- 
nut; and on the best land and most sheltered situations Lime, 


‘Oak, and Ash. For the sake of ornamental and landscape 
effect, purple Beech is introduced in clumps amongst the 


common Beech, the Norway and red Maple amongst 
the Sycamores and the Sweet Chesinnts; and: groups 
of the white and Lombardy Poplara and - American 
scarlet Oak amongst the. Oak and Ash ~The ‘system 
! in ‘planting 
operations is to buy two or three-year-old plants from the 
nurseries and grow them on in the private nursery, shifting 
them every two years until they are large enough to ‘plant 
out. .The Larches~ that were “planted out last’ season 
averaged about 5 ft. high, with the stems nearly as stout as 
walking © sticks, and ‘fibrous roots like those of pot 
plants. . The hardwoods averaged. about 7 ft high, with 
clean stems and good leaders, having. all undergone nursery 
pruning, and none of them having stead. loiger. than two 
years without moving. The young park trees had stout 
stems 3 im or 4 in. through, with well balanced heads and 
roots @ mass of fibres like door-mats. They are lifted one 
day and planted the next, the roota never being allowed to 
get dry. | 

The remarkable trees in the Pleasure Grounds ara 

Salisburia adiantifolia, 65 ft. high, 5 ft, KO} in, at Sft. up; contents 
40 ft. A fine apecimen, 

Tulip tree, several atately spectmeng, the largest 98 ft, high, 11 ft. 
ab ft. up; contents 210 i. 

Swamp Cypress, 64 ft. high, 9 ft. 4 in. ab 5 ft. up: contents 55 ft, 

Redwood, 65 ft. high, § ft. at ft. up ; contents 75 ft, 

Menzies Spruce, 59 ft. high, 3 fb. 10 in. at 6 ft, up, 

Dacrydinm Franklini, 3] 1. high. 

Cupressus macrocarpa, 45 ft. high. 

Araucaria Cunningham, 39 ft. high. 

The trees in the “Grove” at Longleat consist of Oak, Elms 
Ash, Lime, Beech, Sweet Chestnut, Abele Poplar, and Silver 
Fir. Taken as a whole, these are probably the finest grown 
collection in the conntry. The largest specimens measure— 

Oak, girth at 1ft. up 33 ft., 5 ft. up 23 ft; the butt containa 
750 ft. of timber, the top over 200 ft. of timber. 

' Abele Poplar, 120 ft. high, t4it. din. at Sift, up; 460 ft. of 
timber, 60 ft. run of stem without a branch. 

Silver Fir, [88ft, high, 1 ft, 2in, at 5 ft, up, 

Yew, 55 ft, high, 7 ft, llin. at § ft. up. 

Elm, 125 ft. high, 25 ft. 2in. at 5 fi, up; 450 f, of timber, 
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Lime, 130 ft. high, 15 ft. lin, at 5 ft, up; 250 ft. of timber. 

Yew tree on Temple Farm, adjoining the Park—height 56 ft., 
girth at base 33 ff. 7 in, 4 ft, up 24 ff, Din., smallest girth, 24 ft. 
4 in, This is a sound healthy tres, cireumtference of branches, 


Ags th. 

Wherever extensive forest and ornamental planting is carried 
on a home nursery is almost necessary. For the vast parks 
of Londen, with their many wants, with vegetation often 
submitted to conditions that cause early death of the 
plants or trees—so behind-hand are the arrangements that 
there is no public nursery for the supply of these places, 
and the publie have te get what they want in the most expen- 


importance to the place, but also to the country surrounding 
it in making known new varieties of trees and shrubs, The 
nursery is on a somewhat steep slope, rather exposed, but 
very neatly fenced, and in perfect order. When its contents 
are gradually transferred to the park if will be second to none 
in its collections of trees, whether for profit or ornament, The 
young plantations cover about 650 aeres, mostly planted with 
suitable hardwoods, according to the soil and filled up with 
Larch a3 nurses. The ace of the various plantations range 
from one year old to fifty years. The greater portion, how- 
ever, has been planted within ten or twelve years. More 





Longleat. 


ive way. Although the want is much less felt in a private 
place, a nursery is, as has been stated, indispensable where 
‘there is the shyhtest attempt at the proper management of the 
planting department. At Longleat there is an excellent nur- 
sery not always filled with well-known plants which are to be 
obtained in ordinary nurseries, and perhaps grown cheaper 
than they could be in such a place, but well stocked with 
-kinds by no means easy to obtain. Better still, itis an expe- 
imental nursery in the sense of containing a great many new 
or little Known species, which are here treated as regards 
their hardiness and adaptability to the climate. I saw not a 
few kinds here for the first time. In this respect such a de- 
jpartment intelligently arranged may not only be of great 


(Ensraved from a sketch by Alfred Parsons.) 


plantations are Im progress ; a succession of young timber is 
thus ensured for the next generation. 

Longleat is particularly Interesting to me from being one 
of the first places in which the idea of the wild garden 
was practically carried out by the forester, Mr. Berry. 
With such a fine variety of surface and soil the place 
naturally offers numerous positions in which the planta of 
other countries as cold or colder than our own could be 
naturalised, er so planted that they would increase and 
take care of themselves in the woods, A forester’s duties 
and opportunities are generally such as makes it extremely 
dificult for him to carry out such an idea. To know the 
plants even that are likely to succeed is, in itself, a species 
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of knowledge which every planter does not possess; how- 
ever, the idea was clearly understood here, and carried out 
fairly well, so far as possible in the face of rabbits, which are 
the great destroyers of almost all flowermg ground vegetation 
such as one would like to encourage in this way. In such a 
place ay Longleat wild gardening cannot and should not be 
carried outin a small Way. To pret the necessary quantities 
of subjects necessitated a little nursery in which a sufficient 
‘number could be raised of the more vigorous perennials, bulbs, 
and climbers. If this new idea in gardening be carried ont on 
the old dotting principle of the herbaceous border, its great 
value and its charming effects cannot be realised. To do it 
rightly we must group and mass as Nature does. Though we 
May enjoy a single flower or tuft here and there, the true way 
ig natural fringes and masses of planta, one or two species 
prevailing in a given apot, so that way we may secure several 
Important ends——different effecta in different places ; a variety 
as we walk along: better chances of meeting the wants of a 
pliant inasmuch as dealing with a group, or mass, or carpet, 
we can best observe the plants, and eastly see the result of 
our judgment in putting them in any soil or place. There- 
fore, although the quantity 

of vigorous hardy flowers | 
essential for making good 

effects in a place of this size 

have not yet been planted 

out, some ¥ery charming 

effects have been obtained. 

Views of them have been 

published from time to time’ 
in THE GARDEN, engraved. 
from the sketches of Mr. 

Alfred Parsons. Among the 
features that Mr. Berry is 

working to introduce are 

vigorous hardy exotie creep- 

ers on old and inferior treea, 

‘Thorn, and other bushes of 

iittle value. Manyarealready 
planted, but will be some 

time before they show their 

full beanty—among them 
Japanese and other Honey- 

suckles, Virginian Creepers, 

Clematis, Wistarias, and 
others. A part of the arboretum is more particularly devoted 
to this kind of deeoration, and will eventually form a very 
wild’ wood and wild garden, where the Poet’s Narcissus may 
be found among Sweet Briers, Lilacs, and many kinds of 
fragrant-fiowering shrubs and vigerous perennials While 
carrying out the scheme of wild gardening, pure and simple, 
that is to say, the naturalisation of foreign hardy plants, 
opportunity has been taken to establish beautiful native 
kinds where they do not happen to be present in sufficient 
abundance. Thus the Lily of the Valley has been brought in 
quantities and planted in wide-spreading colonies along the 
drives; and sa with the Meadow Saffron and the Snowflakes 
and Daffodils. To group and scatter these in a natural and 
easy way has required considerable care, the tendency of 
the men being almost invariably, and in spite of themselves, 
almost to plant in stif and set or too regular masses. 

As to the gardens proper they have been left to the end, 
owing to the unusual charms of the larger garden of the 
woods and drives. The kitchen garden seems somewhat 
unfortunate as to soil and situation : it contains a Vinery of 
large dimensions and very well constructed, but the houses 
are mostly old. Here there is a peeuliar and admirable cul. 
ture of the Tea Rose on the northern and shady walls of 
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the various houses—beds raised a little above the surface— 
preserving the rootsfrom the bad effects of a cold, wef soil. 
The results are remarkabie, both as to the free and healthy 
appearance of the plants and the abundance of good bloom, 
Hardy flowers have been freely Introduced once more into the 
flower garden, from which, a3 in many other places, they 
had long been wrongfnily divorced. Here also, in the 
pleasure grounds, free-flowering hardy exotic plants have been 
allowed to spread about In a natural and beautiful manner. 
Of some of these engravings have been published in THE 
GARDEN, showing large spreading and perfectly natural 
looking groups of Summer Snowflake, Flame-flowers, and 
Day Lily, the last growing beside the lake as free as any 
water-side weed. 

Longleai House was built by an Italian architect about the 
end of the 16th or beginning of the 17th century, and is a 
remarkably fine example of that transition period of architec- 
ture between the Tudor and the Renaissance, which is now 
called Jacobean ; the large and numerous muilioned windows 
are Elizabethan in character, while the pillars, statues, ard 
ornaments are in the pseudo-classical style prevalent in Italy 
at that date. The effect of 
the building, sbnpie in form, 
but with all the richness of 
detail which the architect 
brought from his native coun- 
try, is that of a thoroughly 
English house, an interesting 
example of the way in which 
a great artist adapts his de- 
sign to the purpose for which 
it igimtended. The whole has 
acquired by age a fine grey 
colour, varied by exposure to 
weather and by those beau- 
tiful yellow and grey Lichens 
whieh give such a charm to 
any old stone-vork which 
has escaped theruthless hand 
of the restorer. The house 
ig in the form of a square, 
with a central open court 
round which the necessary 
passages run, so that the 
windews in all the dne. 
suites of rooms command various views of the park and 
gardens, The front door, always left hospitably open wheu 
the family are at home, leads into a large Oak-pannelled 
dining-hall, with a wide fire-place, hung with antlers and 
strewed with the skins of strange animals, tall plumes of 
Pampas Grass in huge vases harmonizing well with the other 
decorations, There is no great collection of pictures such 
as many of our old mansions possess; among the most inte- 
resting works are sjme large animal subjects by Schuyders on 
the principal staircase, some portraits by Holbein or his 
school, and a fine full length of the present Lady Bath by 
G. i. Watts, R.A. In the various reoms and corridors there. 
are some good old examples of inlaid cabinet work and of 
oriental porcelain, but the most valuable treasures are in the 
library, where are many unique books and manuscripts, an. 
account of which was given tm the “ Transactions of the 
Somersetshire Archwological Society” a few years back. The 
house is willingly shown to visitors, and the public are allowed 
to drive or ramble through the park, and enjoy freely all its 
beanties, woods, and glades. 

The engraving is froma sketch made durmg the present 
year by Mr. Alfred Parsons, the landseape painter, 
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PLATE CCVITL—SOME ORNAMENTAL SPECIES 
OF HIBISCUS. 


WITH A FIGURE OF HH, SCHIZOPETALTS. 
Drawn by CONSTANCE FIERREPONT. 


THe genus Hibiscus numbers some 150 species, and it is represented 
in nearly all tropical and sub-tropical regions and in some temperate 
eountries; yet, notwithstanding ite wide diffusion and the- orna- 
mental character of many of its species, few of them have retained 
a permanent place in gardens. With the exception, indeed, of H. 
rosa sinensis and H. syriacus, the genus is now hardly known in 
gardens, although, from first to last, nearly 100 species have been 
introduced and cultivated for a longer or shorter period, It is 
true that most of the species prow too large for small conser- 
vatones, and they are not, for the greater part, of neat and 
compact habit, which is doubtless the cause of their disappearance. 
The late Sir Joseph Paxton, writing on the members of this genus, 
says :-—‘‘ Nothing in the large conservatory at Chatsworth, through 
the season in which their flowers are expanded, elicits more universal 
admiration than the various species of Hibiscus, Planted in the 
borders each specimen fully develops its natural character, flowering 
in the most profnse splencour the greater part of the summer and 
autumn. Some of the species grow most luxuriantly, attaining the 
dimenstons of large trees ; a greater number exhibit a less exuberant 
growth, forming most interesting objects; others are herbaceous, 
attracting attention by their tall slender stems and strikingly large 
gaudy flowers.” ‘The following is a selection of the most desirable 
species for various purposes, They vary in stature and duration 
from small annual herba to large trees, The arrangement of the 
apecies is alphabetical, 


H, CGameroni.—aA Madagasear shrub, firured in the Bot. Mag., 
plate 3,946, and dedicated to Mr, Cameron, at that date {1842} 
curator of the Birmingham Botanic Garden. The leaves are like 
those of the Grape Vine in shape, and the large Bowers are cream or 
pale yellow, suffused with rose, and each petal is furnished with a 


bright erimson purple spot near the base. Itia a tall shrub, with 
stout branches, 


A. coccineus,—A native of the south-eastern States of North 
America, and hardy enough to withstand our winters, but requiring 
the temperature of a warm conservatory to bring it in flower per- 
fectly. One of the handsomest of the herbaceous species, crowing 
4 ft. to 8 ft. igh under fayourable conditions, The flowers are of 
deep crimson, and Sin, or more in diameter, and the elegant leaves 
are five-parted to the base. It was introduced in 1778, or there- 
abouts, aud is figured in the Bog. Mag,, plate 360, under the name 
of Hl. specioaus, by which name it ia better known in gardens, 
This ig a less massive and robust apecies than most of the North 
American ones, and it is at the same time one of the showiest, 


H. CGolleri.—-OQne of Mr. Bull's recent introductions from the 
south Sea Islands. A shrub with ovate, oblong, and coarsely toothed 
leaves, and double buff and yellow flowers, with blotches of erim- 
aon near the base of the petals, There is a figure of it in the 
** Floral Magazine,” new series, plate 214, 


H. Cooperi.—a shrub having lanceolate, oblong leaves, varte- 
gated with white and red, It was introduced some years ago by 
Messrs, Veitch, who received it from Australia, but its native coun- 
try ia somewhat uncertain, The scarlet flowers are about 6 in. in 
diameter ; towards the base the petals are nearly white, and the cen- 
ire of the flower is dark crimson. In its best condition, as repre- 
sented in the ‘‘ illustration Horticole,” plate 412, it is a very orna- 
mental plant. Moreover, it hasthe advantage of being small and 
densely branched, 


H. Denisoni.—A fine white-flowered species, imported from 
Australian gardens by Mr. B. &. Williams, and figured in the 
‘Floral Magazine,” new series, plate 232. It is a handsome species 
evidently allied to H. Cooper! from the same source ; andit is pro- 
bably a native of the South Sea Islands rather than Australia, 


H, ferox.—aA very remarkable species with large paesly leaves, 
not uolike those of some species of Solanum, and small yellow and 
red flowers, resembling those of a Mahermia. The calyx is red and 
the twisted petals a deepyellow, Itis a native of New Granada. 


BH. ingignia.—In Regel’s ‘‘Gartenilora,” 1876, plate 868, is a 
figure of a very showy Hibiscus bearing this name. The leaves ara 
very much hke those of the Grape Vine in shape, though smaller, 
and the yellow and buff flowers, with a band of crimson near the 
centre, are about 3 in. across. Dr, Repel states that it grows 
several feet hich, blossoms very proiugely, and deserves a place im 
every hothouse, 





H. Jerroldianus (Paxton, Mag. of Botany, xiii., plate 1),—An 
exceedingly handsome herbaceous species, native of Brazil, and 
requiring s high temperature to bring it to perfection, It haa 
digitately-divided somewhat glaucous leaves and rich, dark crimson, 
saucer-shaped flowers, 4 in, to 5 in. in diameter. Sir Joseph Paxton 
dedicated this species to the memory of the author, Douglas Jerrold. 
Firminger says in India it is a small, very choice, herbaceous plant, 
bearing in the hot season very large, splendid, carmine-orimaon 
flowers. The stem dies down (in India) in October, and the root lies 
dormant unti’ the approach of the warm weather, 


H. liliiflorus,—aA very handsome shrub or small tree, a native 
of Mauritius, Rodrigues, &c,, haying foliage similar ta H. syriacus. 
The pink and white flowers, with a erimgon centre, are about 6 in. 
in diameter, and the petals, instead of meeting or overa pees each 
other as in moat of the species, are distant, There is a figure of it 
in the Bot. Mag., plate 3144, where it is called H, Genevi ; and plate 
2891 of the same work represents a hybrid between this and H. 
rosa sinensis, This differs from the typical plant chiefly in the 
deeper colour of the flowers and the broader petals. The foliage of 
this shrub, like that of many others collected in Rodrigues by Br. 
Bayley Balfour, is very heteromorphous, varying according to tha 
age of the individual, In quite a young state some of the leaves are 
long and very narrow, and others are divided to the base into three 
very narrow lobes, This state is the Terminalia eclegantissima of 

ardens. As the plant geta older the leaves hecome broader and 
ess deeply lobed, and in old specimens the lohation disappears, and 
the leaves are ovate and acute. The gradual transition from one 


extreme to the other is well illustrated by a series of specimens 
in Kew Herbarium, 


H. marmoratus.—In the size and shape of its flowers and ir 
tts foliage this resembles an Abutilon, and was first cultivated as 
Abutilon marmoratum; but it differs from that genug in having a 
conspicuous inyolucre at the base of the calyx. The flowers are 
white, mottled with bright rose. It is a native of Mexico. 


H,. militaris.-_A robust herbaceous perennial, native of the 
Eastern States of North America, from Pennsylvania and Carolina 
southward. It has kandsome white flowers, veined with pink and 
crimson In the centre, but they are produced freely in this country 
in Warm seasons only. + was introduced in 1804, 


Hi. Moscheutos.—A showy herbaceous plant, 3 ft. to 5 ft. 
high, inhabiting the borders of marshes, particularly near the salt 
water, in Canada and the Eastern States of North America. It is 
figured in the Bot. Mag., plate 882, under the name of H. 
palustris, and it is there stated that, although hardy in this 


country, if rarely flowers, This is probably dua, as suggested by 


Sweet, “British Flower Garden,” vol. iii, plate 286, to their 
being usually planted in too dry a situation, Fursh states that 
it srows in swamps and salt marshes, and flowers from August ta. 
October. There can be no doubt that this plant loves wafer. A 
curlous circumstance in its history is that it was long ago naturalsed 
along the borders of the watercourses in the Landes of France. For 
a long time it was regarded as really indigenous, and Thore deseribed 
it under the name of H. roseua, Mr. Daydon Jackson, in his reprint 
of Gerard’s ‘‘ Catalogue of Plants,” identifies ‘the Strange Marsh 
Mallow ” with this apecies, but we think erroneously, In foliage it 
resembles our native Marsh Mallow, but the rose or yellow flowers. 
are trom 4im. to 6 in. or more in diameter. It ia only the yellow- 
flowered variety that we have seen with flowers exceeding 6 in, i 
diameter, and that only in a dried state from sonthern habitats, 


H. mutabilis.—aA shrab with an arboreous habit like Lavaterar 
arborea, which latter, by-the-bye, is a very effective hardy plant, 
and might well replace some tenderer subjects in what, for want 
of a more expressive word, is called the suu-tropical garden, HL. 
mutahbilis, iike H, rosa sinensis, is commonly cultivated in the 
tropics, and of Asiatic origin. It has ample lobed leaves, and very 
large single or double flowers. Rheede devotes five double plates te 
thia species in his * Hortus Malabaricus” (1848), and in Ferrari’s, 
‘* Cultura di Fiori” (1638) there are half-a-dozen fine engravings 
illustrating different varieties, In the latter work it bears the name 
of rosa sinensis, from which it is at once distinguished by its large 
palmately-labed leaves. Some of the double flowers figured by 
Rheede are as much as 6 in, across, and resemble Peonies in appear-- 
ance. The specific name mutabilis refers to the circumstance that. 
the flowers change colour after expansion, connected with which are 
some very curious stories and superstitions, When the flowers first 
open in the morning they are white, then they change cream-: 
eoloured and pik, and finally become of a deep rose tint, A 
specimen in the Kew Herbarium, collected by Dr. Sinclair in Mexico, 
has the following note attached to it: ‘‘From the garden of the. 
Corregidor of Esmeraidas, where it is considered a wonder. The 
flowers are said to be white in the morning, red at noon, and purple 
at night, I saw one that was adorning a lady’s hair white at brea 
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fast, and red in the evening.” A single-flowered variety is repre- 
sented in the ‘‘ Botanical Register,” plate 589, and a double one in 
Andrew's ‘' Botanists’ Repository,” plate 228, The flowers of the 
latter are about 3 ini in diameter; one is green, another white, and 
a third rose, This species was firet introduced into this country 
by Lord Portland in 1690, It requires considerable space to develop 
ita full proportions, attaining 15 ft. to 20 ft. in height, and, although 
it grows in the southern part of Japan, it does not flower freely 
without considerable heat. 

H. rosa sinensis,—This in its various forms is one of the 


most ornamental species of the genua, and it is a universal favourite 
in tropical and sub-tropical countries, being cultivated, wherever 


there are gardena, from Mexico te China. Two varieties were culti- 
vated in this country, es to Philip Miller,im 1731. As is the 
case with many other cultivated plants, the native country of Htbis- 
CUB rosa Hinengis is unknown, unless, as is conjectured, H, schizo- 


petalus be a state of the same species. The earliest historical 
account of ii we have aeen is in KRaumphius’ ‘* Herbarium Ambot- 
nense,” where itia designated the Festal Flower, or Bonga Raja. 
The author of the book in question states that he nowhere saw 1t 
wild, but it was cultivated all over India, the Malayan Archipelago, 
and even in China, where he says it replaces our Roses. The natives 
are extremely partial to it, on account of the rich crimson colour of 
the flowers of the variety commonly cultivated, and they employ it 
in all their ceremonies, whether mirthful or mournful. Kumphiue 
represents a double-flowered vanety, and he states that he has seen 
one having white flowers. Firminger, in his ‘ Gardening for India,” 
mentions a variety with pale straw-coloured flowers, and another 
paving double salmon-coloured flowers with a crimson centre. There 
ig perhaps no more attractive variety than the ordinary aingle crim- 
BOn, ag represented tn the Bot. Mag., t, 158, though there are some 
with much larger fowers, The double flowers are usually ragged 
and irregular, A variety called variegatus has the crimson petals 
striped with white. There is a handsome double crimson variety 
figured in Loddiges’ ‘‘ Botanizal Cabinet,” plate 993. It may be 
mentioved that the Europeans in India call this species the 
Chinese Shoe Plant, because they employ the flowers toe polish 
their shoes. 


H. rosa sinensis var. schizopetalue.—The Hihiseus 
represented in the accompanying illustration is a most singular and 
elegant plant, which Professor Oliver r aas a variety of H, rosa 
simengis, and which he has named schizopetalus, im allusion to its 

mmatifid petals. Dr, Kirk discovered it in Tropical Africa, and 

esers, Veitch have introduced it. They succeeded in flowering 
it last spring, from which plant our plate was prepared, and the 


Royal Horticultural Society awarded it a certificate when exhi- 
bited. The meinorandum by Dr. Kirk respecting this plant is 
in Kew Herbarium, ‘* The first specimen of this singular Hibiscus 


was found at Kilwa, It was then in flower, but leafless, and growing 
on the dry, rocky slopes of a low hill range just behind the town. 
The second was at the bottom of a damp mountam glen, in the 
Wanika nile, belind Mombasa, where 1t grew in perpetual shade 
among Birmonias, Balsams, and Ferns, Nothing could be more dis- 
Blmilar than the situations of the two specimens, which were more- 
over separated by about 300 miles of latitude, The same plant, 
but of which variety Iam unable to state, exists, however, at inter- 
mediate points, and Ihave little doubt the difference of condition 
indicated by the two localities, from which we have the only two 
known specimens is quite sufficient to account for the variation 
observable in the specimeus now made over to Kew. I think it is 
atill an open question whether they can be considered the true wild 
form and original of Hibisens rosa sinensis, or an independent species, 
The differences are very remarkable, At the same time we must 
keep in mind that Africa is now coming to be acknowledged as the 
true centre of several Asiatic trees and plants, including Pentas and 
Borassus, as aleo the Tamarind.” The differences alluded to by Dr. 
Kirk are chiefly in size and the degree of lobing of the petals. There 
is also a hitle diversity in the colour, which is, judging from the 
dried specimens, of a more rosy-purple hue in the specimen from 
the southernmost habitat. The largest dried flower is nearly 34 in, 
in diameter. H. schizopetalus differs from ordinary H. rosa sinensis, 
ey af the pinnatifid petals, in the involucre at the base 
of the calyx being reduced to very minute teeth, or almost obsolete. 
In the latter the leaves of the involucre are at least half as long as 
the calyx. Whatever the relationship of these plants, this new 
Hibiscus is a very elegant one, 

= Ei aplendehns,—An Australian shrubby species of great beauty, 
attaining a height of 15 ft. to 20 ft., and densely clothed with a 
velvety down, and. more or less prickly; leaves palmately divided 
nearly to the base in five lches ; flowers of a uniform soft rose, and 
5 im, or & in. or more in diameter, As Sir Willbam Hooker re- 
marks, the only fault of this ig ite size, Jt is a superb species, 
inhabiting New South Wales and Queensland, and requiring rather 


& high temperature to bring it to perfection. Mr, Frazer, the dis- 
coverer and introducer of the plant, wrote of it: ‘This [ conaider 
the king of all the known Australian plants: [have seen it 22 ft. 6 1n. 
high, The flowers this season measured 9 in. acrosa, and they were 
= the most delicate pink and crimson, and literally covered the 
plant.” 


HK. syriscus.—This hardy shrub, the Althea frutex of the 
older botanists, is mentioned here because no selection would be 
complete without it, and because its merits as a late-Aowering shrub 
are often overlooked. Our choice of late-flewering shrubs is far too. 
limited to warrant us in neglecting so good a subject as this. True, 
the habit of growth is rather stiff, and the foliage rather sparse and 
ineffective, but this is compensated for by the fact that this shrub 
is the only representative of a very distinct type. The late Pro- 
fessor Karl Koch says, in hia ‘* Dendrologie,”1., p, 485, this charming 
shrub is unfortunately not planted to the extent it deserves, even 
in favourable localities, though It is offered by nurserymen for a few 
pence, Even this unfavourable season the varieties of this shrub 
were very effective in Battersea Park. The flowers vary in colour 
from pure white threugh various shades of red and violet, and com- 
binations of tints of the two. Nearly all of the varieties have a 
dark centre to the flower, but a recently introduced Continental 
variety, named H, syriacus totus albus, is wholly white, and a most 
profuse bloomer. Ancther variety, called Céleste by the French, is 
deacribed as having flowera of a charming cerulean biue, with a. 
crimson centre. There are also double-flowered varieties, but they 
are not so free as the single ones; and there are others with 
variegated leaves, which, however, in our opinion, are not the more 
ornamental for the variegation. 


H. Trionum,—aA dwarf, showy annual, now rarely seen in 
gardens, Gerard cultivated it under the name of Venice Mallow, 
and he remarks that ‘it prospereth well in my garden fram yeere 
to yeere.” The flowers are from 11 in. to 2 in. in diameter, and of a 
cream or pale yellow colour, with a purp'e centre. Sometimes the 
petals are edged with purple. When annuals were more in favour 
this was regarded with great admiration. It is quite hardy and 
will often reproduce itscif from seed without any trouble. 


H, Wrayse.—This is merely a variety of the beautiful Seuth™ 
west Australian H, Huegeli. It is figured and deseribed“in the Bot: 
Reg., 1840, plate 69. A rapid prowing shrub with relatively smal! 
lobed leaves, with sinlct hue flawers 3in, to 4 in, aerozs. Dr- 
Lindley states that itis of easy cultivation, growing luxuriantly in 
any common soll. The plant in the garden of the Horticulturah 
Society, he continues, has been in flower for two months, and un- 
hesitatingly predicts that it will continue to produce a succession of 
bloom throughout the winter and spring. hether this hazardous 
prediction proved true we cannot say, but this is certainly one of the 
inost desirable in a collection on account of the colour of its fowers.. 


H, grossularieiolius, Bot. Mag., plate 4,329, belongs to the 
same species, differing only in being rather smaller in all its parts. 
Tit is stated in the ‘' Botanical Magazine” that it hag this character 
to recommend it, that in the sumuier, if planted against a wall, it 
makes a beautiful open border plant, flowering frequently during 
the summmer months. . 

H. Huegell var. quinqueyvulnera has lilac-mauve petals 
with a crimson-purple spot at the base. 

H, lilacinus, Lindley, Bot. Reg., t. 2,009, is a similar plant. 
from the same region with finely aided leaves, but itis a Fugosia, 
not a true Hibiscus, W. B. Hemsier. 


Culture. 


As regards culture, the finest and those most suitable for growing 
in pots are the rosa sinensis section, but, as they come from India 
and the South Sea Islands, they require warmth. The plants 
belonging to this section are evergreen, and attain considerable 
height, but their natural free blooming disposition, blooming as they 
do when not more than a few inches high in small pots, renders them 
desirable subjects for cultivation, especially as they are most easily 
propagated from cuttings. They also bear the Knife well, breaking 
readily when freely cut back, and in this way they may be kept for 
sume time within a reasonably limited sized pot. The individual 
flowera of the single as well as the double, or, more properly speak- 
ing, semi-double, varieties are very effective ; 1n shape they are not 
unlike a Carnation, but much larger. The time of flowering differs: 
cousiderably according to the manner in which they are treated, 
but they usually bloom through the summer and autumn months, 
The mode of propagating is by means of cuttings, which, as I have 
said, strike readily with sufficient heat any time when bits of the 
half-ripened wood can be cbtained. The most suitable shoots for 
reoting quickly can be got from planta that have been cut back about. 
the close of the year, and afterwards kept in a temperature of G5? 
by mght, and correspondingly warmer in the day. Thus treate% 
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they break freely. When the shoots are about 4 in. long they should 
be taken off with a heel, and placed singly msmali pots, dramed, and 
half filled with sandy soil, the upper portion consisting of all sand, 
They should then be placed in a frame or under propagating glasses, 
where they can be kept close and moderately moist, and they will root 
inafewweeks. Assoon ag they are wellfurnished withrootsmove them 
into 4-in, or 6-in. pots; they will suceced in either peat or loam, but, as 
with most free-growing subjects of a similar character, I prefer loam, 
where it can be bad, of a ood turfy character, ag in it strong-grow- 
ing plants almost invariably evince a disposition ti produce flowers 
more freely with less wood growth than when cultivated in peat, 
Increase the temperature of the house or pit in which they are placed 
as the days lengthen, giving them plenty of light with sir propor- 
tionate to the temperature and state of the weather, using a little 
shade in the middle of the day, and ayringing freely overhead in the 
afternoons. When the young planta have fatrly started intc growth 
pinch out the pouits to induce them to break back, Through the 

season they require nothing different from the general oceupanta of 
"a warm stove, Even this first season many of them may he ex- 
pected to produce flowers when, standing as they ought to be, on the 
front stages of the stove, they form conspicuous objects, Atter the 
bloonung is over shorten them back a little, and as soon as they have 
broken, shift them into pots Sin. or 4 in. larger, using soil similar 
to that named, te which has heen added sufficient sand to keep it 
inahealthy, open condition. Through the autimn months, subject 
them to drier treatment, both as regards ‘thé ‘atmosphete and soil ; 
winter them in a temperature of 60° at night, or even a few degrees 
hicher will suit them better, ‘Their management ‘during the ensuing 
spring and summer will require to be suith as that, recommiended for 
the preceding year, except that no stopping should ‘be attempted, 
except with the view of inducing 4 portion of the’ planta to bloom 
later, After they have again flowered, the shoots should be shortened 
hack more or less, acedrding to the size to which they are destined to 
he crown ; but there ig no state in which they are more useful than 
when confined to small pots. A sufficient stock should be propagated 
yearly, aud the plants should be discarded after theirsecond season's 
blooming ; but, where desirable to grow them on larger when they 
have fairly broken, they should’ be turned out of the pots, as much 
of the surface soil should be removed ag can be done without dia- 
turbing the roots in a way hkely to injure the icliage, and they 
shonld be repotted im soil similar to that im which they have 
hitherto been grown, being guided as to size of pot by the size to 
which the plants are desired to be grown. They are free rooters, 
and will bear a shift of Sin. or 10 ip. without any danger of the 
soil becoming sour, and the larger the plaute the greater quantity of 
fimvers will they produce, and in this way, with additional root- 
room, they may be increased in size for several years; but to avoid 
more root-space being allowed than ia convenient, they can be kept 
ina healthy condition with their roots somewhat restricted, making 
up for this by the frequent use of manure water during the growing 
SOa80N1. 

Like most plants that require a high temperature, Hibisenses 
are subject to the attacks of insects; the leaves especially, if the 
plants are aliowed to want for water, either at the root or overhead, 
are liable to suffer from red spider, but if the syringe be regnlarly 
used and sufficient care he taken that the water effectually reaches 
the under side of the foliage, this troublesome little parasite 
cannot get afooting. Where it happens to exist I have found the 
pest remedy to be a weak solution of Fowler's Insecticide, in which 
the planta should be either dipped or syringec, so that every por- 
tion is reached by the mixture, Green fly sometimes makes its 
appearance on the young shoots, for which either dip the planta in 
Tobaeco water or fumigate. Should they become affected with scale 
or mealy bug, sponging must be resorted to, as, except when the 
plants have been cut back, and are denuded af their tender foliage, 
the leaves will not bear any dressing strong enough to kill the insects, 
T, Baines, 








Tyerman’s Groundgel.—That®successful amateur gardener, 
the Hou, and Rev. J. T. Boscawen, tells us, in a contemporary, 
that ‘unripe or even green seeds of Tyerman’s Groundsel (Senecio 
paulcher} will germinate quite freely.” We aes to have sown some 
‘trather ripe” seeds of this plant three weeks ago, and can corre- 
borate his valuable teatimony. -The -quick germination of many 
seeda, notably Cereals in the ear in wet harvest times, ls very sug- 
postive, and, in the case of many other hardy flowera, the best way 
1s to sow their seeds as soon as ripe, They thus germinate quickly, 
whereas, if kept long or dried they will lie dormant for months, 
and ao much time is lost. Seeds for sale and seeds for sowing are 
essentially different, and we might offen call to mind with advan- 
face that Nature rarely stores her seeds up during the winter, but 
far oftener scatters them as soon as she has made sure of their 
germinating power.—B. 


GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Flower Garden, 


At the present acason, the one special requirement in flower gardens 
and pleasure grounds is, as has been previously stated, the mainte- 
nance of neatness. Clean, frm walks, smeoth tart, freshly-pointed 
flower-beds and shrubbery borders, produce nearly as much garden 
enjoyment at this dull season as flowers doin summer, At least, 
such is my experience, and I doubt not others have felt the same, 
and, such being the case, no labour should be thought too great to 
attain thia end, Of course, where there are many deciduous trees, 
the fallen leaves will for the present retard the extreme neatnesas here 
alluded to, but as soon ag all are down, rake out every corner, or the 
first windy day will blow them just where they are not wanted, and 
tell tales of work ouly half done, If the weather prove open and 
dry, shrub and tree moving and planting may still go on; to plant 
under any other conditions is simply wasted labour, for the commonest 
tree or shrub fails to thrive if planted whilst the soilia pasty ; the 
reason is not far to seck—the spongicles and breathing pores of the 
roots are, ad ib were, sealed up by compression of the sedden anil 
about them when planting. Contemplated alterations and improve- 
ments should at once be decided on, and undertaken whilst there is 
time for such labour, without neglecting work which, as ihe season 
advances, requires-to be done, bor, vegetable mould, and manure 
should also now be got together for enriching the beds in spring, and 
also for potting bedding plants; these latter will require careful 
attention aa to watering, till daylight and a drier atmosphere are on 
the increase.— VW, W, 


Auricuigs,—Since F last referred to these the weather has 
changed two or three times. The frost, which has been of unusual 
severity for the time of the year, was succeeded by a few mild days, 
again followed by a keen east wind and sharp frosts, with 4 heavy 
fall of snow, The frames, as I write, are covered to the depth of 
3 in, or £in. with snow ; if the frost were to be mtense tt would be 
quite as well to sallow the snow to remain, but as it continues to 
thaw it must be removed, Ido notesre how keen the frost may 
be if the leaves are dry, but frost acting upon plants through the 
class causes the leaves to be covered as if were with a thick hoar 
frost. Jt involves a little trouble to throw a single mat over the 
glass, but it is desirable to do this rather than the plants should 
sufier from damp caused by the frost. During the last few days 
a Jarge portion of the leavea has decayed, but we will not touch the 
planta until they are dry and the weather warmer, when 16 will be 
necessary to go over them 0 remove any portion of decay on 
the stems or leaves. Still continue to admit air freely when the 
weather ls dry. 


Carnations and Picotees,—-Plants placed over a gentle 
heat are rooting freely and looking well, It is fortunate that we 
were able to place a portion on a hotbed ; had we not done so some 
of them would have been practically lost for next season, Plants 
that have. been placed out in cold frames require much the same 
treatment as that recommended for Auricuias. Admit air freely 
and see that there is no drip over any of the plants, for should a pair 
of valuable sorts be leff under 4 drip, the result might be ruin to the 
planta in a week or two, I see the old stools that have been placed 
ita cool house are looking well, but the dry atmosphere is causing 
green fly to increase on the layers, even while they are in a tempera- 
ture but little above the freezing point. For this fumigation must 
be resorted to, 


Hollyhocks.—Where these have been recently potted, many of 
the leaves continue to decay, and it 1s gute necessary that they 
should be removed without delay. Such work can be done when 
snow is on the ground and it ia diffienult to get en with some opera- 
tious out-of-doors. itis also aseasonable time to see to the old stakes 
that have been used, They may be cleaned and atored away neatly 
in a dry place, and any that have decayed at the base may be cut 
shorter, to be used next year for Dahlias, and new ones may be pre- 
pared for the Hollyhocks, In many places good stakes can be obtained 
in the woods from the cuttings of tall brushwood. The growths of 
stools of Ash or Hazel cut over when about 10 ft, or 12 ft, long 
answer well for stakes; but where these cannot be obtained, they 
may be made of 17 in, deal cut into strips, the corners planed off, 
aud the stakes painted green, except that part under ground, which 
should be painted with a mixture of equal parts boiling tar and pitch. 
We have had stakes last for ten years when they have been painted 
in that way. 


Pansies in Pots.—These are never at rest during winter when 
the air is above the freezing point, They do not require very much 
attention, except to see they do not suffer from the attacks of green 
fly. They should now all he in their flowering pots, and as these are 
not well filled with roots, care must be taken not to apply any water 
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to the roots unless the soil is]ifzirly dry. Give air to the frames 
freely, but shut them up early in the afternoon if there is any sign 
of frost, and cover them. with mata at night, 


Forcing Pinke.—Those who have not yet grown these useful 
plants for forcing have a treatin store. Plants of them everywhere 
are amall this year, and they do no} look very healthy, the result of 
the bad season; but we have potted tivo or three of each in one pot, 
and hope to have as good a display from that number asi we have 
previensly had from one plant. The best position for them now, 
next to a shelf in a cool greenhouse, is plunged amongst dry Cocoa- 
nut fibya refuse in a cold frame facing the south. The pots require 


moderate supplies. of water, (and the? plants must be kept quite 


clean, 


Polyanthuses,—It isnot necessary to give these treatment at 
present very different from that given to Auriculas. Keep the hghts 
over them in severe weather, but give air freely whenever the 
weather is dry. See that none of the plantg suffer from want of 
water at the roots, and keep green fly off the leaves by fumigating, 
but be careful not to over-do the fumigation, as the leaves are easily 
injured,—J, Doucias, 

Orchids, 


Hast Indian House.—The time is now at hand when, 
on account of the greater portion of the plants being sither actually 
in or approaching a state of rest, this house should be kept in the 
coolest and driest condition that cireumstances will permit of. 
Where, as in very many places, there are no means of separating 
such portion of the stock as are making growth at this season from 
the greater number now dormant, it is necessary to effect a comprs- 
mise by keeping up as much heat as will prevent those that are 
maling some growth having 1¢ altogether stagnated, but yet notusmeg 
so much as will keep up the growing energies of those plants that 
now, for more or less time, should be in no way excited, The atmo- 
aphere ought to be kept sufficiently dry without bringing it fo the 


parchmg condition that sucks out the masture from the foliage, 


to which we aometimes see inexperienced prowers resort, wHder the 
impression that they are thus treating the plants after the manner 
they are subject to when crowing wild im their native countries ; 
but in which state the growth, from the full exposure to the open 
air, is of a stonter, less suceulent character than that of plants grown 
under glass in artificial heat, even when treated in a way to give the 
growth the greatest solidity possible. It consequently becomes a 
mistake to suboiit Orchids in a cultivated state to the extreme dry- 
ing process that some of them undergo in their native habitats. 
This over-drying process is frequently carried out with a view to 
induce the plants to flower, but from all that has come under my 
own personal experience or observation, I feel convinced that if the 
conditions under which the plants have been grown were not such as 
fo impart to them the robust, gradually-matured texture iv their 
respective parts of stems and leaves, accompanying wiich there is 
always a disposition to flower, no amount of pmeching during the 
season of rest will do more, except with a very few species, than 
produce & Insagre display of bloom, and which ia cenerally at a 
corresponding expense in the strength of the plants. For in ths 
matter it may be safely said that the softer the growth, with a pro- 
portionate litle disposition to flower, the less the plants are caleu- 
lated to bear any extreme drying process, or even aa low a tempera- 
ture as they will stand where the treatment has been of a character 
to eae short, thick, leathery leaves, and strong, stout, pseucto- 
bulbs, The worst effects of over-drying, especially through an 
absence of moisture in the atmosphere, are most appatent 
in Vandas, Aerides, Saceclabinms, and others of a like habit of 
erowth, and I have noticed that where the atmosphere is kept too 
dry, unless they receive water at the roots that prevents their resting 
so completely as they ought, shrivelling and loss of leaf are certain 
to follow, The temperature for the next two months may Le kept 
about 60° in the night, with some half-dozen degrees more in the day- 
time, Even with the minimum condition of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere now some slight drip from condensation on the roof is sure to 
take place, and falling, as it always does, from the sash bars and pur- 
lines in particular places, it becomes necessary to look closely where 
these drips occur, as it frequently happens where not noticed that 
plants standing immediately under where condensed water falls in 
this way are kept ao moist at the root, that the perfect state of rest 
required does not take place, and the roots get injured from the 
efiects of being too wet whilst the temperature is low, The greater 
portion of Orchids do not need a long period of rest, or, in fact, so 
long aa they are often subjected to when in a enltivated state; except 
where the object 1s to retard the time of flowering, [ have found two 
months complete suspension of growth sufficient for most of the non- 
bulb-forming species. 


Vande teres,—This, one of the moat beautiful of the genus, is 
rarely seen flowering well where treated like the other members of 


the family. It likes an exceptionally long period of rest, beeping 
perfectly dry, without which ita growth never wholly stops, ancl 
if this does not take place I have never been able to bloom Jt well, 
If kept for three months, or even longer, totally without water, and 
s0 a8 to cause its leaves to shrivel very much, no more imjury +o the 
foliage will occur than the loss cf afew of the lowest and oldest 
leaves, The temperature of an intermedjate house, auch as where the 
majority of Cattleyas are grown, will syifi it whiletatrest better than 
the warmer louse, 


Ceelogyne cristata,—This, one of the fnest and most use- 
ful of all winter-fowering Orchids, will now be fast pushing up Its 
bloom-stems, and will require removal to the warmest department. 
I frequently hear complaints that the flower-spikes aiter being 
formed do not progress; this I think in most cases is attributable 
to their getting wet. I have found them very impatient of mors- 
ture, and should advise from the time of their pushing up from the 
hase of the bulbs that care be taken in giving water to the roots not 
to allow it to touch the spikes. Where a good stock is grown, by 
keeping a portion in the intermediate department for some weeks yet, 
a succession of flowers will be secured, 


“Insects.—Opportanity should be taken whilst the plants are at 
rest to give more attention than at other times durimg the year to 
thie eradication of insects. This cleansing process, even with the 
createst care, especially in the removal of scale, and the little yellow 
thrips that lodge in the centres of the plants, ts difficult ta carry ont 
without some injury ; but with the leaves, as now fully matured, and, 
the cuticle comparatively tough, they are less likely to suffer ; and 
i may here remark that no matter how well adapted for the purpose 
the houses in which the plants are growa may be, or how skilful 
the management in other respects, without suflictent labour af com- 
mand te keep the stock thoroughly clean, it is useless to expect 
Orchids to ever attain the strong vigorons state, well furnished with 
plenty of healthy leaves, so desirable, and without which the plants 
never increase in size as they ought to do. Far better, particularly 
with plants like these, that are slow growers and costly to begin 
with, be content with half the quantity than cultivate larger numbers 
than there is means to treat as they ought to be. 


Intermediate or Cattleya House.—Here the greater 
portion will now be at rest, particularly most of the epring-blooming 
Cattleyas and Latias, and in revard to such it is not necessary to 
say, ouly to those who have had very litile experience in their eultr- 
vation, that the object in view in resting these plants is te rerulate 
their time of growing anil fiowering so that the growth may be made 
nnoder such conditions of lengthened daylight as are essential to their 
well-being, for unless the flowers to he looked for are already in them 
in an embryo state, no exteut of pinching or drying can prodnee 
Lioom ; but from tleirnatural habit, with thick, fleshy, pecudo-bulbs 
ancd.leares, and the less moisture, especially to the root, that they 
require even wheu growing, they will Lear keeping uninterruptedly 
dry for a very much longer period than the species mentioned m 
the warmer department: aud that this has no ill effects upon them 
may be seen by the quantities of roots that many of the species 
push from. the base of last year’s pseudo-bulba, and which, together 
with the older reots, continue growing all through the time they are 
kept dry. The grand old Cattleya labiata and Lawha Perrint, now 
in most cases with their blerming about over, need espectad 
care, particularly the Cattleya, as it is very apt to be injured 
through its thick, fleshy flower-stems rotting, which they often do, 
so far as to destroy the leaves they spring from, To prevent this, 
it is well to cut the scape with its stem right out from the base as 
eoon as the blodming is over, and to be careful that no water feta 
into it until quite dried up, Most of the Cattleyas, Lwlias, Epiden- 
drums, Oncidiums, and the like now having completed their growth, 
will require little root moisture for a considerable time, Here also 
the condition of the atmosphere as to toisture and the temperature 
will need to be regulated by the way in which the plants have been 
grown ; but, as most of those at rest, as I have already intimated, will 
bear their roots keeping all but dry, and in this way, combined with 
a reduction in the temperature, all disposition te push inte growth 
can be arrested, it is not necessary te resort to an over-dry condition 
of the atmosphere. A night temperature of 50° may now be kept 
up, and a Httle lower in severe weather, with a slight riec in the 
daytime. 

Pleiones.— Where these have done flowering they should be 
potted in fresh material, aud they should not have too much water 
until they hare begun te root Ireely. 

Barkerias, such as B. Skinner! and B. spectabilis, may now 
be kept as dry as is compatible with their not shrivelling ; further 
than that is an absolute injury, as, from their free-flowering disposi- 
tion when strong enough, they will bloom without pinching, 

Brae#sias,—Thoese of the B. cancdata, B. guttata, and B. ver- 
rucosa type will bear a long course of dry treatment at the roots, as 
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well as being cool, without which T have not found them to flower 
freely throuch an inclination to go off into growth, “These plants 
are not nearly so fashionable ag many species, but from thetr free dis- 
position to flower when treated in accordance with their require- 
ments, the length of time they last in bloom, the plume-like char- 
acter of their spikea, and the more than usual elegance in the form 
of the flowers individually, they are weil adapted for using in a cut 
state along with other flowera, though devoid of the brilliant colouring 
possessed’ by some Orchids. 


Cool Orchids.—Atmospheric moisture will need to be reduced 
here, but not to the extent necessary for the intermediate and 
warlder species ; neither will the plants require keeping ao dry at 
the root, although the least heat-requirmg species of Dendrobium, 
such as D, bigibbum, D. japonicum, D. Ringianum, PD. tetragonum, 
and D. speciosum want to be kept with their reots dry, 


Odontoglossums.—Many will now be throwing up their 
flowers, especially those of the criapum section; with all these, the 
arowth of which is finished, the material the roots are placed in 
should be kept in a slightly motst condition; for though many 
growera have them wet, even in the dormant season, it ts diffieult 
to say What ia gained by it beyond giving enongh to keep them 
from shrivelling and to auppor$ the rising flower-stems; further 
than this any excess of moisture J look upon as not unhkely te be 
the cause of the spotted state the leaves are sometimes seen in. 
"These plants will now need to be sepavated for some time, placing 
the warmer kinds, auch as ©. vexillarium, O. Roezh, QO. Rossi, 0 
Phalwnopsis, 0. hastilabium, and Q. citrosmum, and also Masdevallia 
ovarensis, in the intermediate house, 

Masdevallias.—The majority of these appear to be all but 
aquatics from the amount of water they need, but even in their 
case less ig required now than at any other season, and with them, 
ag with other plants that need much water, J should advise their 
being placed on some medium that will allow it to pass freely through 
aud get away from the pots, and not to have them standing directly 
ou shelves or boards that hold moisture, and from which the pots 
alsorb it until the material within them is almost in a state of 
saturation. 

Hpidendrums, &e.—, vitellinnum, E. ernbescens, Wi. anran- 
siacwm, With Lalia majalis, the different forms of L. albida, and 
other planta of a like character now associated with the cooler Odon- 
toglossums, will need to be kept dry, more or less, according to their 
requirements, allowimg the temperature to be at about 45° at night. 


—T. Barnes. 
Hardy Fruit. 


Where the good old practise of applying surface mulchings of 
manure to all newly-planted treea has this scason been carried ont, 
there need be no fear that the present severity of the weather will 
i any way prove injurious to them. Those who have nof yet so 
dpessed fresh-planted, or recentiy root-prauned trees, should take the 
ficst opportunity of doing ao, for auch a dressing not only acts ag 4 
fertiliser, but excludes frost, and the ground bemg thus kept 
warmer, fresh root action is the sooner induced. Nor ts the appli- 
cation of such surface manurings alone beneficial to newly-planted 
trees, but to all fruit trees that are in any way exhausted by over- 
production. Asarule, it is best to pull up and destroy old and 
decrepid trees, and to replace them with young ones; but, at the 
same time, it is well to distinguish between decrepitude and those 
that are only suffering from want of assistance to re-invigorate, and 
start them a3 it were, into new life. All such trees ahould have the 
eld soil removed right down to the roots, and new compost, consist- 
ing of good fresh loam, bone manure, and charcoal, or wood ashes 
added, and afterwards a good surface dressing of rotten manure 
should be given them. We never fatl in giving Strawberries and 
Raspberries such a manuring every autumn, and the results are heavy 
crops of fine fruit, The temperature of the ground being now about 
at the minimum point, and growth in fruit trees suspended, any 
planting still on and would be better deferred till growth again 
ormmences in February. Meanwhile, whenever the weather 1s fayour- 
able push forward all auch operations as pruuing, training, nailing, 
and tying. All kinds of fruit trees, with the exception of Peaches, 
miay now be operated on; indeed, considering the sunless character of 
the season, I am not certain whether it would not alao be advisable 
to prume and retrain these to the walls at once; at least they would 
thus get the full benefit which walls afford as to warmth, 
and they certainly require it, for the wood 1s still very green, 
In any case, the trees need not be loosened from the walls with the 
view of retarding the flowering season, as, from present appearances, 
this is sure to be late, Itis a very difliculf matter to lay down a4 
rule as to how, and to what extent, certain trees should be pruned ; 
but the following may aid those who are in doubt through lack of 
experieuce : First, then, if a tree has grown extra vigorously, there 
a3 a disposition to use the knife proportionately freely ; but this only 


tends to ageravate the evil. The strongest prowere must have the 
hghtest pruning, and the vigour must be repressed by working down 
amongst the roots, and cleanly cutting off what are commonly called 
‘tan roots,” ie, roots that have developed a perpendicular form 
of growth without throwing ont side-rootlets ; when these are severed 
the trees become more fruitful and less productive as regards top 
growth. Trees that make but moderate or poor growth may, Uf 
necesaary to get them into shape or form, be pruned hard, without 
danger of evil consequences; but, generally, auch trees require but 
little pruning, particularly if at all subjected to summer pinching or 
stopping, which, after all is the most rational mode of pruning, or, 
rather, it is a process which renders pruning wanecessary. Apples 
and Pears will by this time have become inured to the temperature 
of the fruit-room, and therefore “‘sweating” will be over. ‘The ven- 
tilators should now be always kept closed except for an hour or 30 
at midday when the weather is fine and mild. Examine the fruit 
frequently, removing any thai are decaying, as the fungus spores 
from these apread to others with grest rapidity,—W. W’. 


Parks and Open Spaces. 


The digging of shrubbery borders and plantations is of the utmost 
importance in assisting the growth of trees and shrubs; it mellows 
and sweetens the soil, breaka up the haunts of many injurious 
insects, and gives a neat and clean appearance to the borders. Dry 
weather in November and December is the most suitable time for 
this work, as then moat of the deciduous trees and shrubs have shed 
their leaves. Shriubberies which have herbaceous borders sur- 
rounding them should have the Grass edges neatly cut, and the bor- 
ders cleaned and mulched where necessary; all stools requiring 1t 
should alao have suitable protection from froat, Where no such 
borders exists the shinbs may with advantage be allowed to grow 
over the tuvf, and in no way should the latter be interfered with. 
Prune trees and shrubs requiring it, rearrapge others, or fake them 
out altogether if needful in order to give plenty of room for the 
better varieties, Although it is very necessary in towns to plant 
liberally, care should be taken that the best trees and shrubs, eape- 
cially those which are in the best positions, do not suffer from over-. 
crowding ; itis far better to secure a few fine trees and shrubs than 
s large number of weak ones, and by uo other means can a park or 
open space become thoroughly and properly established. Much 
damage is done by neglect and carelessness in the matter of thinning 
out at the proper time because of the imaginary sacrifice; this ts 
false economy however, and should be carefully avoided. Steel forks 
are the most useful tools for digging amongst trees and shrubs, 
except in very light soils, spades being much more Jikely to eae 
the roots; whatever kind of toola are used, however, care should be 
exercised in order to keep a sufficient distance from the atema to 
ensure their safety, 

Various opinions exist in reference to the lest season for 
planting, some preferring autumn, others spring. Whatever good 
reasoue, however, there may be for choosing this or that season, one 
thing is certain, that planting has been very successfully carried out 
at any period between the end of September and the end of Mareh ; 
much should be left to the discretion of the individual whose duty 16 
is to attend te the work if competent. Speaking from 3 lengthened 
experience, I would advise spring planting for wet, heavy, and reten- 
tive aotla, ao alao should J prefer spring for street planting where the 
roots are ao confined and but little aurface allowed for evaporation. 
In these positions and under such unfavourable conditions I am of 
opinion that the sooner treea and shrubs commence their growth the 
Tiere certain are they te succeed; 2, on the other hand, however, 
they have to remain under such cireumstances throughout the 
winter, root decay ia very likely to take place to a scriona extent, ren- 
dering them less vigorous to commence growth in spring. In light, 
porous, dry, and most good working soils, I think if is a matter of very 
little importance atwhatseason plantingiscarried ont within the above 
mentioned limits. In making new plantationa, assuming, of course, 
that the sites have been properly prepared by trenching or otherwise, 
the best and most expeditious way to proceed is to lay out the trees 
firat, taking a given variety and placing them, guided by the eye, 
‘‘which is preferable to exact measurements,” in the most natural 
positions. The person dolog this work should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the various characters of each variety as to colar 
of foliage and flowers, height to which they may atta, habit, &c. 
Such trees aa Planes, Poplars, Elms, Sycamore, and Birch should be 
placed firat in position, following up with Thorns, Laburnums, 
flowering Peaches, and such lke, which should be planted nearer to 
the outer edge of the plantations than the last-named. No tree 
should be planted at a less distance than 8 ft. from the border: if 
flowers are to be planted round the shrubberies the distance muat 
be increased to from 12 ff. to 20ft. 3 will be found when two or 
three varieties of trees or shrubs have been planted in position, the 
rest will be more easily arranged, their places coming more naturally 
by way of filling up as it were. The shrubs should be taken im 
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exactly the same manner aa recommended for the trees, using the 
crest erowine varieties first, In this way one man may keep a large 
gang of labourers buay. The men planting should work in pairs, Where 
time is an ohject, stakes for supporting the trees may be planted 
with them; I do not recommend this method, however, as it is 
somewhat slovenly, The system of planting above described applies 
apecially to plantations of an area of not more than an acre, 
Where long belts of trees and shrubs on very large areas 
have to be planted, the work may be done in the same manner 
except that, to avoid walking over the same ground too many 
times, it should be carried out in sections. The holes for trees 
and shrubs should be ample, in order to allow the roota to lie natur- 
ally, and not, asta often the case in careless planting, these roots 
which should be at the bottom are turned up like a birch broom to the 
top. Never bury trees and shrubs too deeply ; the depth at which 
they have been growing in the nursery or elsewhere being the pro- 
perone. This ia the rule, of course there are some few exceptions, 
where being buried somewhat deeply induces new and healthy 
growth; this must only ba done, however, when the varieties sa 
treated are well known to benefit by it. Trees and shrahs should be 
made fim by treading; but take care not ta tread too near the 
stems, Stakes will also be necessary in the case oftrees. Few things 
are more Injurions than allowing either the one or the other to blow 
about loosely in the soil after planting: indeed, it is very often neces- 
sary to go over newly made plantations after hich winds, to make 
the ground firm round any trees which may have become loosened, — 
v. Dennis. 


Hxtracts from my Diary.—December 1 to 6. 


PLOWERSs.—Transplanting Rose cuttings put in last January. 
Getting in a few more bulbs from beds outside, Taking down Ste- 
phanotis from roof of steve before scrubbing aud cleaning the house. 
Potting herbaceous Calceolarias out of seed pans into 3-in. pots, 
Pruning Hoses in pots for forcing. Re-arranging plant house. 


Frorr.—Planting Glou Morcean Fears on south and east walls, 
and planting Cox’s Pomona Apples in orchard, Untying second 
Peach bonse before pruning. Getting Vines in pots for table decora- 
tion into heat, Plunging second batch of Garibaldi Strawberries in 
heated frame to start them into growth, Marking ground for plant- 
ing a row of Damson trees parallel with Cherries previously planted. 
Transplanting young Currants and Gooseberries. Pruning first 
quarter of Gooseherrieg and Apples. Pruning first house of Tre)h- 
biano Vines, and laying in shoots required for eyes in an outside 
border, Pruning Red Currants on north wall and pyramidal Apple 
trees, Watering Trebbiano border inside after pruning, Sowing 
first batch of Melons for early spring use of the following sorts, viz., 
Netted Victory of Bath and Colston Basset. 


VEGETABLES.—-Making up MIushroom bed outside in the form of 
an arch. Shifting French Beans into house prepared for them. 
‘Tying and stopping Cucumbers. Looking over Asparagus in frames, 
and cutting all ready for use. Potting a few more French Beans. 
[farthing up Potatoes growing in pots. Cutting ail self-protecting 
Broceoli ready for use, Tying and thinning Tomatoesin Pine stove. 
Getting into heat a few roots of Rhubarb, Sowing a few more pots 
of Qshborn’s French Bean, and potting another batch. Potting 
Tomatees out of seed pana into 3-in, pots. Covering up outside 
Mushroom beds with manure and mats for protection from frost and 
wet, Turning up ground to te rough during the winter,—R, G., 
FHurghiey. 





Garden Labels.—I feel rather flattered than otherwise that 
my remarks on labels should have evoked some discussion. What I 
really wished to point out was a durable label, that could be easily. 
obliterated and used again and again. Iam fully aware of the value 
of zinc as a material for labels ; nothing that I know of can be com- 

ared with it for durability, and for the amateur, who is supposed to 

ave order and method in all floral arrangements, nothing ean, 
perhaps, equal it. The only fanlé, real or imaginary, I have to find 
with zinc labels ia that they are too durabie ; and to those who have 
‘to litt, disperse, and send away or receive a large number of plants 
yearly I am afraid the zinc label would be useless, as the time taken 
to obliterate writing on zine would be more than the label would be 
worth ; whereas in the case of the label ET have described, a touch of 
paint will mstantly turn the old label intoa new one. In publie 
gardeng a legible system of nomenclature should be adopted, aud 
here, [ think, zinc would be a failure, as = zinc label would have to 
‘be pulled out in order to be able to read it, In private gardens con- 
venience is generallyand variously studied, and a plant that interests 
a person is sure to have someone at hand to teil its history, J 
cannot see the force of the objection to a combination of wood and 
iron, Jt is a very common oecurrence, and may be seen in the 
spade or the trundle of the garden barrow. ‘' The combination of 


wood and wire does not prevent the decay of the wood,” saya one 
correspondent. Certainly not, but the same remark will apply to 
the garden door on its iron hinges.—THomas WiILLIams, Ormshirt, 


FHE INDOOR GARDEN. 


PROMEN AHA ROLLISSONT. 


THe pretty little planta belonging to this genus of Orchids have, 
by Prof. Reichenbach, been classed a3 2 sub-division of the larger 
genus hie tat, but it is as Promensas that they have long been 
cultivated in English gardens, znd as such they will doubtless long 
continue tobe best known. Promenea is a Lindleyan genus, and for 
all practical purposes a good and well-founded one. ‘Three species 
are somewhat commonly met with im collections, and of these the 
plant here represented and P. citriva are perhaps the most showy. 
P. stapelioides has small brown-barred flowers, and a densely 





Promenea Rollissoni. 


purple-dotted labellum; therefore its flowers strike one aa being 
extremely like those of some Stapelia. The blossoms of P. eitrina 
(P. xanthina of some Continental nurseries and gardena) are smaller 
than those of P. Rollissoni, and the sepals and petals are of a soft 
golden-yellow colour, the column being streaked with bright ved, 
and the lateral lobes of the lip spotted with crimson. The flowers 
of P, Rollissoni are move expanded, the sepals and petals standing 
clear of each other, and their colour a soft yellow, the lateral lohes 
of the yellow lip being barred with purple, as shown in our sketch. 
All the species are Brazilian, and produce their flowers during the 
summer or autwin mouths. Their culture is moderately easy. A 
compost of peat fibre, crocks, nodulegy of charcoal, and Hving 
Sphagnum Moss, seemsto suit them best; and, being of tiny growth, 
they require but little pot room, Grown in neat little Orebid pans, 
such as those noticed at p. 436, and suspended near the light, they 
will be found to suceeed satisfactorily. When growing they enjoy 
sunshine and an abundance of water, both at the roof and in the 
atmosphere. We saw a fine little speciinen of P, Rollissoni thus 
grown, and bearing many of ita delicate flowers, in one of the Little 

lant stoves at Glasnevin, and from a specimen supplied by Mr. 

. W, Moore the present illustyation was prepared. The species 
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belonging to this genus are P, stapelioides, P. lentiginosa, P, xan- 
thina, VY. guttata, and P. Rollissont. There is another speries 
recorded from the Organ Mountains, whence it was sent by dir. 
Gardner (666). MM. Deseourtila discovered it on the high range of 
itha Grande, facing the sea, and with an exposure towards the naing 
sun. Jts flowers are yellow, hence its old name Epidendrum Jou- 
guille. If this species exists in cultivation, which is doubtful, 14 
may have been confounded with its nearest ally, P. citrina or 
P, xanthina, BF, WB. 


JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


It is nearly tyenty years ago since Mr, Fortune sent varieties of these 
Chrysanthemums over from Japan to the late Mr. Standish, from 
whom they speedily found their way inte the hands of the late Mr. 
John Salter, then of the Versailles nursery, Hammersmith. The 
latter very speedily brought them into prominence by raising seed- 
lings from them, the produce of seed ripened in Algiers, By sending 
plants there plenty of seeds were obtained, and amongst the plants 
thus raised were many good varicties. Mr. Fortune was unable to 
introduce all the varieties which were cultivated by the Japanese, 
but, remarkable as it may appear, Mr. Salter was able to raise from 
those that were introduced varieties exactly similar to those which 
Mr, Fortune had seen in Japan, bot which be was unable to mire- 
duce. Since that time (1864) many beantiful vanettes have been 
introduced, but those first raised by Mr. Salter are nearest to what 
were considered the type, viz., kinds with narrow florets, twisted, 
recurved, incurved, or straight. Oneof the most peenliar varieties 
was named Tarantula; if had a centre ike a small roundish button, 
from which radiated a single row of perfectly straight narrow florets, 
of a pale yellow colour; this was the most unattractive of all, and 
is now probably lost, althongh I grew it upto two or three years ago. 
This variety does not seem to have been encouraged to produce seeds, 
Yellow Dragon, Bronze Dragon, Red Dragon, Laciniatum, and Grand- 
florum were amongst the varieties grown by Mr. Salfcr in 1864, but 
their merits were not then fully appreciated, Tt waz stated that 
they might be useful for conservatory decoration. In 1868, 
Dr. Masters, Hero of Magdala, anc James salter were distributed, 
followed in 1869 by Chang, Aurora, Emperor of China, Giant, Gold 
Thread, Mandarin, Negro, The Sultan, and Viceroy of Egypt. In 
the icllowing a= some very fine flowers were introduced by Mr. 
Salter, viz., Garnet, Jane Salter, Magnum Bonum, Oracle, and 
Plantaganet. Messrs. E, G, Henderson & Son aiso exhilited 
‘Bismarck, Cry Kang, and Evectum superbum. Nearly all the above 
flowers are grown yet: indeed, very few amongst recently introduced 
varieties have surpassed them. 


Ii ia very desirable that this type should be kept distinct from the 
other sections. Elaine, a very fine white flower, seems to be decidedly 
crossed with the large-flowered section ; as 13 also Peter the Great, a 
more recently introduced yellow variety. One of the newest 
varieties possessing the charm of a brilliant crimson colour with the 
inner florets recurved, their exposed part beimg deep yellow, is 
named Mons. Crouss¢, and Sarnia, as exhibited af the Royal 
Aquarium, proves to be a distinct and very good flower, Fulgove is 
a very fine variety, as are also Gloire de Toulouse and Friton, the 
latter a bright golden yellow. One of the most useful amongst the 
Japanese Chrysanthemums is Fair Maid of Guernsey, plants of 
which are crown by the hundred in some places for the production 
of ent flowers for market, Elaine, though not a trne Japanese kind, 
is also well adapted for that purpose. Japanese Chrysanthemums 
are now grown very extensively, and we are not left in doubt aa to 
their merits for exhibition purposes, or for the decoration of the 
creenllouse or conservatory, or as cut Gowers for the drawing-room, 
The stands of them exhibited at the Royal Aquarium were by far 
the most interesting feature of that exhibition. ‘They are not only 
beautiful in themselves, but they serve to relieve that sameness of 
aspect and regnlarity which the numerous stands of inenrved 
flowers present. The Japanese kinds ought also to be exhibited 
in the shape of specimen plants, and if could be done in 
many cases without adding to the expenses, For instance, there 
are generally three or four classes allotted to incurved flowers, 
and i¢ would be good policy to take one of these out, and give the 
prizes to Japanese sorts. It would not be very difficult to grow 
good specimens with a single stem, each furnished with two or titee 
clozen of fine flowers. “What a striking effect, for example, could he 
made by showing good Pe of the following six sorts, viz., Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, Yellow Dragon, Red Dragon, Sarnia, Monsicur 
Crousse, and Gloire de Toulouse, grown without twisting and turn- 
ing the shoots, We have seen what can be done with the Japanese 
kinds in the form of cut flowers, and it is only fair that we ahould 
see them grown and exhibited as specimen plants ; and if once well 
shown in that way they will be again Invited, I would urge all 


raisers of seedlings to keep the Japanese group distinct }-keép to the 
characteristica of the original varieties, and let all these of the Peter 
the Great and Elaine types be relegated to the in termediate sections. 
These two sorts may be grown aa decorative flowers, but they must 
not be set up as belonging to the quaint Japanese type, 

r J, Dovenas. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT STOKE NEWINGTON. 


Av the annual exhibition of the Stoke Newington Chrysanthemum 
Society some fine examples of cultural skill were staged. The speci- 
mens exhibited were, almost without exception, of large dimensions, 
furnished with a dense mass of healthy foliage, and with blooma of 
good quality, thus affording the best of proof that a vast amount of 
pains-taking eare must have been expended upon their culture. 
Whilst according to the growers that meed of pratse to which their 
skill and patience entitle them, [ cannot refrain from entermg my 
protest asainst the aystem of trang which many growers of speci- 
men Chrysanthemums think proper to adopt. In the casé of many 
of the plants exhibited at Stoke Newington the shoots were 2 clogely 
tied down, that specimens having s spread of 2 ft, of fohage did not 
rise move than from Sin, to lft. fromthe pot. Tastes vary, but T think 
that but few lovers of this fine autumn-flowering plint wotild find 
a realisation of their dealin these dwarfed specimens. To my mind 
these over-trained plants, mstead of illustrating the cultivator’s art 
are simply examples of perverted taste and skill, The cultivator’s 
avocation is to mend and assist Nature, not to s0 manipulate her 
productions ag im a great measure to destroy their true character. 
The Chrysanthemum is naturally of a vigorous upright habit, ancl 
should, therefore, only receive fhe amonnt of traning mdispengable 
te the produetion of good blooms, and bushy, compact, or sym-. 
metrical plants. There would be some excuse for this restricted 
method of culture were it the only or the best manner of securing 
good blooms, but that such is not the case was fully proved at the 
exhibition in question. In the winning collection of ten plants were 
specimens which, althouch retaming all the characterlatic features 
of the Chrysanthemum, yet left nothing to be desired eltherin the 
quality or quantity of the flowers. They served, as, mdeed, all 
specimen planta grown for exhibition should do, to dlustrate the 
decorative value of the plant, Conspicuous im thus collection was 2 
pyramidal but by no means formally-trained specimen of Prince 
of Wales. This plant was about 4 ft, m height, and clothed with 
healthy foliage and good blooms quite to the rim of the -pot.: Such 
plants as these are capable of being employed with good effect in 
floral decorations generally, and I would ask your readers to com- 
pare their merits with the dwarfed, cramped monstrosities- above 
alinded to. LI-wonld alao ask what purpose can be served by thus 
suppressing the true character of the plant, It cannot assist in the 
production of first-class blooms, and ii certainly dees not improve 
the general appearance of the specimen, or in any way add to its 
decorative value, On the contrary, I consider this dwarf flat form 
to be very unsuitable for conservatory decoration, or for any kind of 
arraucement where it might be associated with other forms of Hower- 
ing or fne-foliaged plants. In this view of the matter lam happy 
to find myself supported by many growers of great experience, ancl 
T feel certain that such examples of migplaced care, ingenuity, and 
paticnce will soon disappear from our horticultural exhibitions. Of 
course goo shaped specimens cannot well be obtained without a 
certain amount of training, and in this, as im all that appertains to 
floriculture, the happy medium must be soughttfor. The great error 
which many growers appear to commit ia that of continuing the 
tvaining until too late a period, oe thus treated having much 
the appearance of a large dish full of foliage, with flowers dibbled 
inte it at regular mtervalsa. In all cases where development was 
less restricted the resulf was more plensmg, and I was gratified to 
see that in most of the classes the more naturally and informally 
trained plants carried off the premier awards. Of the standard 
form some marvellous exsinples of cultural skill were exhibited, 
some af the specimens of the large flowered kinds bearing quite 100 
finely developed blooms. Plante of this description are very effec- 
tive, and are certainly worthy of all the pains that may be bestowed 
upou them, Those who have large conservatories to embellish 
during the antumn and winter months would find the standard form 
of the Chrysanthemum very useful, as they may be used with good 
effect in situatigus where clwarf specimens could not well be employed. - 
Fine a3 were the standard specimens at Stoke Newington, perfect in 
foliage and bloom, I consider that they would have presented a 
much more agreeable appearance had not the training been so rigidly 
conducted, and the individual flowers tied down so closely. [think 
it would be found that a more free and natural growth would not be . 
incompatible with the production of first-class blooms. Amongst 
the many fine varieties exhibited the following were especially note-- 
worthy : Mrs, Dixon, Golden George Gilenny, Mrs. Rundle, Hera of 
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Stoke Newington, Prince of Wales, President, Jardin des Plantes, Au- 
yenm multifloram, Empresa of India, Lady Hardinge, Golden Bever- 
ley, Barbara, refulgena, Queen of England, Fanny, St. Michael, Cedo 
ulh, Callhope, Golden Cede Nulli, Antonius, Miss Nightingale, and 
Perle. The following Japanese kinds were very fine as cut bleoma : 
Elaine, Bismarck, Bouquet fait, Tarantula, and James Salter, 
Although these Japanese forms are a wide departore from the 
florist’s ideal, they should certainly be accorded 4 place in every col- 
lection. When associated with other kinds they form to them a 
complete and pleasing contrast, and are very effective when employed 
as cut bloom, - Those wishing for a dozen good and distinct varieties 
of Chrysanthemums could not well de better than obtain the follow- 
ing. In forming a small collection if would be better to make some 
sacrifice of quality in order to ensure variety of form and colour, 
Some of the varieties here given are chosen on account of their dis- 
tinctness, or for other good qualities which should recommend them 
to the small grower, who naturaliy desires to make the mast of the 
space at his command. Prince of Wales, Goiden G. Glenny, Pre- 
sident, Aureum multifiorum, Empress of India, Progne, Fanny, Cedo 
Nulli (white), Perle, Mrs, G. Rundle, Elaine, and James Salter. 
Byfleet, JoHx CORNHILL, 





| NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 





Culture and Propagation of Monochsastums.—Bushy 
Dittle specimens of these neat habited, bright, free-flowering plants, 
in 4$-1n. and 6-in. pots, are very serviceable for conservatory and 
window decoration, and, being of easy culture, they may be grown 
by anyone having the convenience of a frame or greenhouse, The 
moat.expeditious method of propagating them is to place a plant in 
gentle warmth early in the year, taking off the cuttings as soon as 
formed and inserting them with two pairs of leaves in silver sand, 
They will quickly form recta, and may then be potted off inte thumb 
pots, to be shilted as soon as fairly established into 44-in. and 6-in- 
pots, Leaf mould, peat, and ight fibrous loam will be found to best 
fulfil their requirements in the way of soil, employing these ingre. 
dients in equal proportions, and adding thereto one-sixth of coarse 
silver aand. During the early spring months they should be kept in 
a Warn, genial growing atmosphere, ventilating freely on all fayour- 
able occasions, and pinching the leading shoots in order to induce a 
bushy habit. Ey the month of June they will, if thus attended to, 
have formed compact, healthy, little plants, and may then be trans- 
ferred to the pots m which they are to bloom. They should then be 
placed either th a greenhouse or frame, where they may pet plenty 
of hght and a free circulation of air around them, A little shade, 
will, however, be found beneficial in hot weather: and on calm 
warm nights, especially when accompanied by refreshing dews, the 
lights may be entirely drawn off; or, if grown in a greenhonse, the 
ventilators should be left open. By the beginning of September 
erowth will be completed, and the plants should then be placed in 
‘the open air for two or three weeks, placing them in a somewhat 
sheltered and open situation where they may get the full benefit of 
sun and air... This exposure will have the effect of fully hardening 
the tissués, and will enable the flower buds to form and acquire sub- 
stance. They may be wintered In an ordinary greenhouse; or, if 
they canbe afforded a lighter position in an intermediate structure, 
they will come inte bloom ata much earlier period.—J, CoRxHrt, 
yfieet, 


Pteris serrulata magnifica.—There are many varieties of 
P, serrulata in cultivation, Your correapondent (p. 437) speaks o 
the “large crested variety” being a handsome decorative piant 
Some are well suited for tha table, othera for the hall, £ bought a 
aimall plant named magnifica from Messrs, Stansfield, of Todmorden, 
in 1876, which is the best variety for the latter purpose which I 
have seen, It now fills a 12-In. pot, and has a great profusion of 
fronds, varying from 3 ft. to 4 ft. long, which are bold and arching, 
and which keep long fresh on the plant; altogether, it is a most ele- 
gant and striking varlety, and I would strongly recommend its eal- 
tivation. 1am not aware that there is any ree form than this; 
perhaps your correspondents may be able to say.—P, Nzrut Fraser, 
Hockville, Murrayfeid, tdinburgh, 


Salvia Bethellii—This very beautiful Salvia, which was 
‘shown by Mr, Cannell at the Royal Horticntiural Society's meeting 
at Kensington on the 18th inst., and noticed in last week's Ganpes, 
is qutte deserving of all and much more than has been said about it. 
Hike most of the family it ia easily propagated and very easily 

wo. its distinct bright pink colour and profuse-flowering habit 
eannot fail to make it a general favourite when it becomes better 
known. When well grown it continues blooming for a long time, 
It is named afrer the raiser Mr. J. Bethell, now gardener at Non- 
such Park, Cheam, Surrey.—T, Barxzs, 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


AUTUMN TINTS IN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


AFTER an exceptionally wet year, and a summer almost sunless, it 
will perhaps be worth while to note the effect they have had on the 
different trees and sbrobs that in ordinary seasons display gay- 
coloured foliage in autumn. [ will confine my remarks from obser- 
vations taken in Longleat Park and adjacent woods, having watched 
the changing hues daily, The Norway Maple (Acer platanoides) was 
the first to colour, and quite out-shone all its compeers this season 
with brilliant and gorpeous-tinted leaves; the colours varied from 
yellow to glowing flery-red. The contrast and effect, particularly in 
the noble and spacious arenve leading from the chief lodge to the man- 
ston, which ia planted in double rows alternately with Lime, Elm, 

and Norway Maple, was a grand sight to behold ; the latter at their 
best stage of colouring seemed to be ao many shining lights amongst 
their more scber-colonred neighbours, The park was literaily lit up 
with them: each tree, so fo speak, was like atreeon fire, Of other 
Maples that coloured before the fall of the leaf, the most noteworthy 
were Acer colchicum rubrum and Acer Schwedleeri, both dying off 
pure yellow; the young leaves on the latter during summer are 

claret coloured and highly ornamental, The Tulip Tree has not ap- 

peared in its usual deep yellow-shining suit ; afew trees are dying off 
pale yellow, but others are shedding their leaves a dull brown unin- 

teresting colour. The Eagouidambar, foo, has failed to make its 

customary mark amongst rich autummal-tinted trees, for if is usually 
beautifully coloured before dropping its leaves, often varying from 

purple fo vermuilion and other fiery colours. I am pleased to beable 

to note that the comparatively new purple Birch may be classed 

amongst, and in the first rank of gay autumn-coloured trees. A fine 

specimen growing here is just now clad in foliage varying from bright 

chestnut to vermiktion. This Birch is avery free and fast grower ; 

indeed, my experience of it is that it seema to over-grow ita 

strength, The stem and branches become so long and slender that 

it can rarely withstand rough winds without suffering breakages. I 

intend in inture when planting this particular tree to be sparing with 

rich soil, adas to check its over-luxuriant growth, It is a grand 

acquisition as a landscape tree, and can hardly be too extensively 

grown. Whilst speaking of Birches, allow me to draw the attention 

of ornamental planters and nurserymen to the upright Birch (Betula 

fastigiata) ; it deserves to be better known than it now is, for I think 

it is degtined to become a most effective and useful tree, especially 

adapted for town and suburban parks and gardens, as well as for 
general landscape planting. It is not so stiff in outline as the 

Lombardy Poplar, being more light and airy in habit, with a strictly 
fastigiate growth. I believe it is of Continental origin, and, as yet, 

ouly sparsely distributed in this country, The specimens I have of 
it were Imported from France some few years back; they are now 
about 12 ft. high, and [ must say that I am much impressed with 

their distinct and characteristic appearance, 

The acarlet and other Oaks, that are usually rich in autumnal tints; 
are failures this season. Not one has come under my notice display 
ing arich hue. The stately old Elis in the park are just now, Nov 
1G, fine pictures in burnished golden clothing, The Beech has 
nearly thrown off its annual russet brown mantle, and the deciduous 
Cypress, Taxodium distichum, a shade deeper and brighter 
than the Beech, stands out very prominently, and is still a mass of 
bright warm brown umber coloured foliage ; this tree forms a strik- 
ing and pleasing contrasih to all other Conifers on account of its 
feathery and elegant foliage. There is a weeping variety of it, 
but it is inferior to the type in every feature. The Wild Cherry, 
Cerasus vulearis, must not be omitted from the list of bright, fiery 
tinted trees 11 autumn, some specimens of it here being very conspl- 
euous and beautiful in the landscape ; itis a grand pictorial tree fet 
parks and pleasure grounds; yet how searce it is, generally, in parks, 
aud how seldom planted in situations which are so well suited for 
sich a charming tree to ocenpy prominent sites for displaying its 
shect of white blossoms in spring and brilliant autumn foliage to 
advantage. Amelanchier floribunda and ovalis, as usual, coloured 
scarlet and crimson ; and Aronia grandifolis was also richly tinted. 
Some of the American Thorns were partially coloured with various 
tmts, but not nearly so gay asin ordinary seasons. 

The past ungenial, wet, sunless season seemer to have an opposite 
eficet on different species ; for instance, the Birch, although if may 
often be found growing and thriving almost in water, showed its 
decided aversion to continued rains by shedding its foliage before 
the summer was out, whilst, at the same time, the Gak, Elm, and 
Ash were quite green; the latter kept its leaves on a week or two 
beyond the average date of dropping, The Poplar, on the other 
hand, like the Birch, almost a semi-aquatic, was destitute of leaves 
unusually carly m autumn. The Larch looked miserable all summer, 
and parted with its foliage very early ; it has suffered severely here- 
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abouts, both in the young plantations and in the nursery. I also 
hear from other quarters that the blight is almost general throughout 
the country ; the primary cange ts, [ think, the severs check 1n growth 
which it received from late spring frosts, jus as it had started into 
active growth; and also, doubtiess, the unprecedented summer 
of dull days, heavy rains, and cold nights—the latter were the 
rule, and not the exception. Ide not think there was one warm 
genial night iast summer; what is commonly called a ‘growing 
night” was conspicuous by ite absence. “Not only is the Larch 
infested with insect blight, but I fear a great percentage of them 
will prove worthless through the loss of their leading shoot. To nur- 
serymen Where the Larch 1s grown in large quantities and as 4 
speciality the loss must be enormous. ‘ood strong plants of Larch 
will probably be scarce for a season or two. 


I wiil now offer a few remarks on antumu-tinted shrubs, amongst 
which the old-fashioned Sumach (Rhus typhina) carried off the palm 
for Intense colours with its graceful and brilliant scarlet foliage. 
Rhus Osbecki was not much inferior, the colours being more varied. 
Bhuos Cotinus was entirely deficient ag regards its usual violet and 
red tints; imdeed, it looked withered before dropping its leaves, 
Euonymus eurepeus shed ita foliage in bright magenta coloura, and 
laden with seed, the cascs or capsules of which are hardly less attrac- 
tive than thevich autumn leaves, The preat advantage of this shrub 
over all others is that after the birds have carried of the seed the 
pretty seed-cases still hang gracefully on the bushes, and will remain 
Ornamental and attractive during the greater part of the winter 
mouths, This peculiarity renders Euonymus evropeus invaluable 
a3 au ornamental winter shrub, HEuonuymus latifolius was slightly 
coloured ; its leaves and seecl-cases are much larger than in the common 
variety, out the latter very soon become discoloured and drop off: it 
18 inferior in crery way to the common variety. The common Dog- 
wood (Cornus sanguinea) ia worthy of notice as a shrub that was well 
coloured this season ; it died off a deep blood-red colour. Its glossy 
red bark, too, which is best seen to arcvantage after the 
leaves have fallen, ig an attractive feature of tlis shrub, 
Clethra almifolia is a late-blooming shrub that shed its leaves 
golden-yellow, Virgilia lutea, usually deep yellow in autumn, 
dropped its leaves a brown faded colour, Viburnum Opulus 
(the Guelder Rose} was beautifully tinted, so was V. plicetum, 
The Viburnum family are all good ornamental shrubs, and valuable 
for contrast and effect in pleasure grounds. The old variety, Y. 
sterilis, snowhall-flowered, is always a pleasing object, especially so 
when backed up by dark evergreens, its snowy-white snowball-like 
flowers showing Up prominently. V. macrocephalum is a variety with 
immense flower-heads, Hibes aureum shed its leaves early, and was 
leas brilliant in tints than if usually is in autumn: some seasons its 
glossy leaves exhibit a variety of lovely tints. Cotoneaster Sim- 
mondsi is just beginning to show up its bright ved colours; when 
well coloured and laden with yellow fruit rt forms a atriking object 
in the ornamental woods here. The birds do not molest the seed 
until pressed by hunger during hard weather, which is a great re- 
commendation amongst berry-bearing shrubs. The same remarks 
apply to C. acuminata and C, frigida; the fruit on them also may 
often be seen still hanging after most other fruit-bearing shrubs have 
been cleared by birds; indeed, save these berry-bearing shrubs 
just mentioned, there are now hardiy any worth growing for the 
beauty of the fruit alone. Since the gun license act came info force 
small birds have become so numerous that as soon as the fruit is ripe 
16 ia swept off ina few days. Ten years ago I could cut any qnan- 
tity of branches of the Mountain Ash covered with its beautiful 
fruit at Haster-tide for church decoration purposes, but now not a 
berry can be founda fortnight after being ripe. The Cotoneasters 
named are the only exceptions that have come under my notice, 
Lastly the common Azalea must not be forgotten as a choice autimn- 
tinted shrub, It hag been, and atillis, throughout the ornamental 
woods everywhere conspicuous, displaying its bright-tinted foliage 
of almost every hue from yellow to purple and red, 

GEORGE BERRY. 


The Ginkgo Tree in Fruit.—-Professor Sargent {p. 430) 
mentions that a female tree of the Ginkgo (Salishuria adiantifolia), 
30 ft. high, had fruited for the first time in the grounds of the Mil. 
tary Institute in Kentucky, Ailow me to mention that some yeara 
ago, on entering the Botanre Gardens at Venice, I was greatly inte- 
Tested at seeing two large rotund specimens of the Ginkgo, one on 
each side of the gateway, and one, tha female, was covered with its 
yellowish fruit. The leaves of both were very finely developed, 
those of the female being rather larger than those of the other, The 
odour of fhe outside deche pulp wae ao odioua that I was obliged to 
wash it of (the fruit being too decomposed to preserve). The seects 
resemble those of an Apricot, the margin being somewhat flattened. 
On sending some to Kew, Sir Wm. Hooker told me that this was the 


first time that living seeds of Salishuria had reached thia country, 
One of the tallest specimens of thia interesting tree attained at Red- 
leaf, in the garden of Mr. Wells, a height of 46 ft.+ and one in the 
Botanic Garden at Pisa, sent by Messrs peaviese te Professor Savi, 
was about 60 ft, in height when Isaw it in 1845,—, W, Cooxz, 
Glen Andred, 





WOODLAND WORK FOR DECEMBER. 


THe severe weather which we have already experienced, and 
the present prospect of a long and sharp winter, must have convinced 
even the most sceptical of planters of the advantages of early pre- 
paration, unless the whole of the werk of transplanting is to be de- 
ferred until spring. Every attention should now be paid to the 
scouring of old ditches and the cutting of new ones upon wet soils. 
The practice of allowing these to fill up as the plantation gets older 
ig one which cannot be too severely censured, for as the roots of 
trees penetrate deeper inte the soil year after year in search of food, 
the necessity for good drainage, and a proper attention to all water- 
courses and outletsincreases. The unripened shoots which are now 
to be seen in many plantations of young Chestnut upon wet soils, 
teach a lesson which the forester may profit by. Upon anch the 
spring frosts will tell heavily, and a stunted growth during the follow- 
ing summer will be the inevitable result. 

Timber-falling may be continued without intermission, and frosty 
weather should be taken advantage of to remove as much of the pro- 
duce as possible from the woodlands and to the sides of good roads, 
Where timber has to be ett up by machinery it is a great advantage 
to get it stacked near at hand in as clean a condition as possible. The 
Ash is never in better condition for working up than when felled 
about this season of the year. Monteath, who is no mean authority 
onmatters of this kind, says :—‘‘ The Ash should always befelled from 
alter the 15th of November till the last week in January, and never 
before nor after that time to have good timber and to do it justice.” 

Coppice falling will now bein full swing, but if the steols are to 
De left in a eee eee to produce a good crop for the future, 
no cutting from the stool should take place during the prevalence of 
severe frosts. Wherever such is done the bark is apt to separate 
from the woed as the winter advances, and thus -the water 1s ad- 
mitted and the formation of adventitious buds ts checked im the 
spring. By continuous cutting durmg open weather, and laying 
the wood in ‘‘ drifts,” advantage may be taken of the frost to cut 
up and remove from the falls. 

Hop-peles should be shaved as soon as convenient after entting, 
and the larger oncs—here called ‘use poles “should be striped or 
notched and cuvered up before spring, ‘In-Kent the allctments of 
widerwood have realised much higher prices than were expected 
earlier in the seagon, and at many of the sales where partial credit is 
given the competition for lota has been brisk. 

The abundance of leaves which are everywhere to he met with in 
plantations, rides, and in hollows where they have already drifted, 
will afford wood opportunities for collecting and rotting to obtam 
leaf-mould. Toso little value is generally attached to this manure by 
those whe do not consider the large quantities of saline and minoral 
matters which are drawn from the subsoil by the roota of trees, and 
aiterwards scattered upon the surface of the land by the leaves. 

The cones of Larch and Scotch Fir may still be collected, and in 
some places the seeds of Ash and Laburnum. The rot heaps will 
now require to be examined, and an additional covering of earth 
may be placed upon them, Where small seedlings are lable to be 
heaved out of the ground by severe frosts, a good sprmkling of the 
sawiduat from bard woods will be found beneficial. That obtained 
from Fir timber contains too much turpentine to enable it to be used 
with safety, Either tannera’ bark or sawdust may be used for auch 
purposes after being well rotted, 

Draining, trenching, fencing, and ieling for spring planting may 
still proceed as weather permits, and road materials may-be carted 
during frosts, Young plantations of Birch, Ash, &c., may now be 
dug with advantage to the trees, and two years’ transplants, which 
are not making satisfactory progress, may be cut off near ihe ground. 
In dry weather hedgerows may be dug and cleaned and paps filled 
up by plashing from the old plants or putting in new ones, Where 
the pil 1s too light for the Hawthorn to prow into a strong fence, 
an admixture of Beech may be made with advantage, Upon poor 
or exhausted soils the Cherry Plum (Prunus myrobalana) will soon 
form a good maa Ye and ita formidable spimea render it a good fence: 
against cattle. It is also useful for shelter, as its leaves coms out 
very early in the spring and remain long after the Hawthorn is bare. 

A. J, Busrows. 


A remarkably Ione Avenue.— Dr. Finsch, in his 
travels in Western Siberia, just published, tells ua that the great 
road from Nijnt-Novgorod to Tinmen, m Siberia, ia bordered, with 2. 
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few gaps, by an alley of Birches, which are sometimes in double rows. 
This, az Dr. Finech venturea to conjecture, muat be the longest 
avenne jn the world. It was planted by order of Catherine H., and 
waa to have been continued to Irkutsk. It was forbidden uader the 
severest penalties—banishment to Siberia or death—tofell the smallest 
of these trees, a precaution without which this unique avenue would 
never have been finished. Many of these trees are now shattered hy 
age, and those planted in their stead are no longer protected against 
damage or destruction by lawa soseveresaformerly. Butit is pretty 
well known that the Russian is indifferent or hostile to trees. On 
the other hand, as the winter snowa become heaped up in mounds 
around their trunks, which rendera the road difficult for sledges, it 
ig a serious question whether this avenue should not be taken away, 





DESFONTAINEA SPINOSA IN- IRELAND, 


i was looking over the treasures of a fine old Irish garden near 
Bray Head the other day, where some South American plants are 

uite at home in tle open aix,.and waa delighted to find this species 

owerlng profusely, without a aign of the severity of last winter 
pon ees or branches, It reminded one of a healthy Holly 
bush 6 ft, in height sprinkled with flowers of the old Correa cardi. 
nalis, Fuchaias were also splendidly in bloom; hardy Ferns mada 





Desfontainea spinosa. 


every sheltered nook and corner fresh and beautiful: and Escallonia 
macrantha formed glossy green bushes § ft. high, and laden with 
pendent racemes of bright rosy Howers. Hollies were especially fine 
in growth, and satisfying in variety ; and in the kitchen garden were 
the finest and healthiest Yew hedges I ever saw, and these were 
raised from seed by the present proprietor about fifty years ago, 
Planted in good, deep, rich soil, neither Yews nor Cedars are the alow- 
growing trees which they ara commonly supposed to be. If It am 
not mistaken, the fine eee Cedar at Battle Abbey, Snasex 
(fgured in THE Garpex, Vol. VIIT., p, 547), was planted only sixty 
years ago, although, judging by ita size, one might suppose that it 
was centuries old. 

In company with the Desfontsinea I noticed Cleradendron 
Bungeanum, fine bushes of Eugenia apiculata, the true Alexandrian 
Laurel (Ruscus racemosus), aud a very fine large golden-cupped 
Hypericum called H. longifolimn. In habit it closely resembled 
H. oblongfohum, but its flowers were equal in size to those of H. 
calycinum, thatis, 3 in, to4in, in diameter, and of waxy consistence, 
a3 are also those of the ablong-leaved species. Ita golden flowers, 
borne at the extremity of bright red stems, were indeed very lovely, 
The golden-leaved Chestnut succeeded admirably at the same place, 
every dark green leat being powdered with gold beneath; and a eut- 
leaved evergreen Oak, quite distinct from the Fulham or Lucembe 
varieties, is an especial feature. The Desfontainea may not always 


and everywhere be grown out-of-doors, but, as a cool greenhouse 
plant, it certainly is too beautiful and distinct to deserve tha 
neglect into which of late years it has fallen, EK. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


ROOT-PRUNING,. 


THe differences of soil, climate, and other Iocal conditions have such 
an influence upon plants, be they grown for the production of food 
or for purposes af dessraticn. thai a given operation, which may be 
an absolute necessity in one place is often unnecessary or even mis- 
chieyous in another. To this, and to the want of aufficient conside- 
ration being given to the influence which the attendant conditions 
above named exert over vegetable life, may, I think, be traced the 
wide divergence of opinion so often expressed upon the merits of 
any narsiculee operation connected with cultivation that from time 
to time comes under discussion. Otherwise it would be scarcely 
possible to account for the opposite ideas so frequently found to be 
entertained by different individuals, who, it might be supposed, could 
not well disagree on matters of a mere routine character. This has 
often occurred to me, and in nothingmore forcibly than in the extreme 
opposite views that appear to be entertained in reference to root- 
pruning. On one side are arrayed those who have practised it in 
different soils and situations for, may be, half a life-time, and wha 
have so carefully noted results as to warrant them in attaching the 
highest value to the operation. On the other side are those who 
will tell you with all the confidence possible, that not only is root- 
pruning useless, but that if is absolutely injurious, bringing the 
trees 80 treated into an unhealthy condition from which they take 
years to recover. Both sides cannot possibly be right. But before 
venturing to suggest where the mistake lies, lei me first say a word 
about tihe condition of the trees where root-pruning can with adyan- 
tage be carried out, and where it is useless, 

hose who advocate root-pruning, so far as I am aware, have 
never put forth the practice as an Infallible panacea for bringing 
fruit trees of all kinds and under all cireumstances into a bearing 
state, but simply urged its adoption as a means to an end with trees 
that are in certain conditions. The object to be kept in view in root- 
pruning is te check over-vigorous growth where the inclination to 
make wood is such that the trees fail to form fruiting spurs and 
bloom buds, keeping on from year to year making an extension of 
branches—a disposition which cannot be checked by shoot-pruning, 
but one which is rather aggravated than otherwise by it. This aver- 
vigorous condition is usually to be found in the case of young trees 
grafted on free stocks, and that hare been planted a few years in 
nafurally rich or highly manured ground, such as ip kitchen gar 
dens, where the manure required for the vegetable crops ia within 
reach of the roots, and thus over-excites the trees. It is in such 
cases as this thatroot.pruning can with marked advantage be performed. 
I may here observe that although the supply of fruit for the use af 
the community at large must always be most dependant upon orchard 
enléure, and not upon the produce of private gardens, in which the 
mixed system of cultivation of fruit and vegetables such as that 
uniler consideration exists; still the latter is the condition in which 
the greatest number of people who grow fruit are placed, and where 
the trees are required to be grown to asize midway between those 
resulting from the use of such ag are upon the most dwarfing stocks, 
and the opposite extreme of being allowed to attain their full 
natural size aa when grown in preharde. It is here where root- 
pruning can be made to play a very important part by keeping the 
trees within the required limits as to size, and bringing them into a 
fruitful condition, as opposed to the alternative of shoot-praning go 
severely as to make them all but barren, or else letting them grow on 
to a size when they would naturally come into bearing of their own 
accord, but which would make them altagether too large for the 
positions which they are required to occupy. The practive in thus 
beginning at the right end to curtail the organs of supply—the 
roots—where these are in exeess proportionate to the dimeusions to 
which the trees are wanted to grow—-has common sense on ita aide, 
supported by the best results in places innumerable where it has 
been adopted, and the work carried out with an ordinary amount of 
yudigment, 

One or two objects can be attained by the reduction of root-power, 
viz., a simple check to the over-luxuriance so often present In young 
treea, and imparting to them the disposition to form fruit buds, 
which, when bearing, naturally redace the inclination to make an 
excess of wood, and thus brin g them into a fruitful state sooner than 
they otherwise would ; aud, in addition, where required, the gize te 
which they grow can be regulated at will, that is, Within reasonable 
limits. As I have already pointed out, were an attempt made to con- 
fine trees crowing on free stocks to a few feet in height and diameter, 
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such as they would keep within when grown on stocks that have an 
extreme dwarfing infinence, no doubt they would soon get out of 
health, and the fruit they bore would most likely be small in size, 
But extreme measures such as this are not necessary to be taken into 
account, as they are outside the object in view, which, as I have 
already attempted to show, 1g to secure medium-sized trees able to 
bear proportionately more fruit than the miniature examples resulting 
from the use of the Doucin or the Pommier de Paradis stocks for 
Apples or the Quince atock for Pears, which latter Ido not hke, 
as in very many soils the fruit is of an inferior character as com- 
pared with that produced from trees on Pear stocks; and with 
the Quince stock on some soils root-priuimg becomes a necessity 
when the trees are not wanted to grow beyond 4 certain size, 

Like most other operations connected with gardening, success 
depends upon the work being not only done rightly, but equally soon 
dome itat the right time; what 1 mean by domg it rightly is reducing 
the roots sufficiently to cause the formation of fruit buds, or to keep 
the trees within the required limits, or both combined, and not fo 
eo beyond this, ior where such occurs it must inevitably have an 
injurious effect proportionate with the extent to which the excessive 
disrooting takes place; for instance, take an Apple that has been 
planted, say eight or ten years in vich soil, and which has grown so 
vigorously ag scarcely to make any fruit buds; ifthe roots of such a 
tree were all cut im so near te the stem as 1t would be quite safe to go 
with atree half its size, the result would be that it would be so 
weakened as to take a couple of years before it made any growth 
at all, and though fruit-spurs and buds in plenty would most likely 
be formed, still these would be so weak as to be useless for a time. 
And J have noticed still worse results to follow from carrying ont 
the work late on towards spring, even when the roots were not 
eut in more than they would have borne without injury to 
the trees if they had been ‘operated upon earlier on in the 
winter or autumn, The extent to which it is safe fo go can 
ouly be determined by the size and condition of the trees m 
each case, of which the operator must be the judge, and I have found 
it much the best with trees that have stood for any length of time 
without their reote being interfered with, te only go hali round them 
on the opposite sides at once, working underneath as well to sever any 
roots that take a downward direction, By this means the cutting back 
may be carried much nearer the stem of the tree than 1¢ would bear 
if all were reduced at once, leaving those untouched to be dealt 
with at another time, scon or late, according to the effect the first 
operation has had, and the subsequent growth that takes place. _ 

In the cage of Applesand Pears some twelve years planted and in 
mouch too vigorous a condition te bear, I have shortened all the strong 
roots to within 24 ft, of the stem, leaving the weaker oues somewhat 
longer, and all the descending roots found by tunnelling uncer the 
balls at a depth of 2 ft, aa well, going half round the trees on oppo- 
sitesides with the bestresults, going round the remaining portion three 
years later, cach succeeding three or four years going half round them 
again some 1$ in, further away each time, and at the end of a scare of 
years the influence in keeping them within bounds was snel: that they 
had not increased in size more than one-fifth above what they were 
when first the roots were cut in, They were completcly studded 
with fruit spurs all along, bearing profusely when the hloom escaped 
spring frosts, the bark as cleanand healthy as it could be, and when 
Jast I saw them they appeared likely to keep on fora lifetime as 
they did when they frst came into bearing, me thing I have 
remarked is that exceptionally stroug-growing varleties which make 
large trees, like Blenheim Pippin, Wellington, or Bedfordshire 
Foundling, do not bear their roots cutting in so as to keep them 
within the size required for such situations without reducing the 
size of the fruit, and on this aceount should not be planted in places 
of this kind. I may say that T have root-pruned with the most 
satisfactory results in soils as variable as they well could be for 
Apples anc Pears to succeed, from being light and sancy to extremely 
heavy, but in the latter case dramed so as to be sufficiently dry, 
Roeot-pruning may be carried out from the latter part of August up 
to mid-winter, but on no account should it be done after there 1s the 
slightest movement in the bud, except any one chooses to see what 
effect it has, as [ have several times done with an odd tree or two, 
that happened to be of little account. 

I have found the end of August and through September the best 
time for doing the work, causing a very mnch greater increase of 
bleom-buds during the ensuing year than deferving it until after the 
leaves had fallen, with no ill effects on the treesim any way. And 
as the trees to be so treated are, as a matter of course, in the first 
instance such as do not bear anything considerable, there need be 
no hesitation in carrying out the operation early. 1 once had the 
roots of a quantity of Apples, that had grown toa height of 12 ft. 
and as much through, and so strong that few of them had ever 
formed any frnit-spurs worth taking into account, cut half round 
in August, tho remaining half being cut the year following, and the 
third autumn every second tree was removed to make more room, 


and go little did they feel the removal, which was done with earé go'l 
as to sectire the newly-formed roots ag much as possible, that they 
hore a good half-crop the summer following, the fruit, as might be: 
expected, being somewhat under-sized, ot 

When we hear complaints of.trees being injured and ater i ; 
crow for a time after root-pruning, if may fairly be concluded that ' 
either the roots have been too severely cut In, the operation carried 
out too late in the spring, or that the trees were in a condition - 
beyond the power of root-pruning to help them, In fact I have seen 
trees subjected to this treatment with a view to make them bear, 
that instead of requiring anything to reduce their strength, were in _ 
much more need of something te put vigour into them ; and yet upon * 
such grounds the individual who so treated them condemned root. 
pas as useless, I feel convinced that in such cases as I have 

eacribed, where the object is te bring over-vigorous trees Into 4 
fruitfal condition, and to keep them within certaim limits as to size, 
especially when their roots have access tosoil that it becomes necesaary 
to manure heavily for other crops, there 13 n0 operation that can with. 
sich good effects beemployed. [know thatsome people givea preference 
to taking up the trees altogether, but this can only be done with» 
advantage when the trees are comparatively small, and where such 
are wanted if is much better in the case of Apples to plant those that 
are grafted on dwarfing stocks that will need little or no interfereuce 
with their roots to keep them within the required size. Young 
standard trees in orchards, especially where the soil happens to be 
rich and deep, which -frequently go on for years prowing too strong 
to form fruit buds, may often with advantage be brought mto bearing 
nich sooner than they would if left to come im of their own accord, 
by having their roots pruned ; one or Gwo operations in their case are 
enough to bring them to fruiting, after which they will usually keep 
ina medium state of growth, as the exhausting influence of sup- 
porting eropa will generally have the effect of checking over- 
luxuriance. JT have so far confined my remarks on the subject to 
Apples and Pears, with which trees root-pruning is most required, 
and can with the most certain results be carried out, although 
Cherries and Plums are amenable to its influence; butin their case 
it is well not to reduce the roots too much, Baines. 
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NOTES AND QUSSTIONS ON THE FRUIT. GARDEN. 


Planting Orchard Trees.—aAt this season, when planting 
is being largely carried on, it may be well to warn the inexperienced 
against the too common practice of planting too thickly. It is an 
every-day remark that two trees are put in where there is only room 
for one, yet fresh plantations continually come uncler notice in which 
the trees are planted much too thickly. Large, strong-growin 
kinds of Apples and Pears should stand at least from 25 ft, to 80 ft. 
apart if the soil is strong ; for although many.planters say they wilk 
cut out the supernumerary tress as soon as they encroach on each 
other, it is very doubtlul whether, if they are producing anything 
like goop crops, they are not left long enough to spoil all before 
any are removed, A good plan in cultivating orchards is to plant 
the tall standards at the fullest range they are ever likely to 
occupy, and to fill the intermediate spaces with dwarf spreading 
bush trees, as orchards thus freated are sooner remunerative than 
when they are all planted with standard treea.—J. Groom, Linton, 


EKeeping Late Granes.—‘' J. 8. W.” tells ua (p, £58) that 
‘hy civing plenty of ventilation there is no difficulty in preventing- 
Vines from starting inte growth before the month of May or even 
later, and that Black Hamburgha started at this season will mature 
their fruit by the beginning of October, ao as to keep well into 
January or February.” Now, in the first place, Vines maturing both: 
wood and fruit early in Gctober could not, under ordmary conditions, - 
be kept at rest till the latter part of May or, ag your correspondent 
states, even later: and further, as Vines not forced require some aix 
months (more or lesa, according to the season) to perfect their fruit, 
itis evident that there would be no ripe Grapes by the tre men-. 
faoned. Most of your readers, J think, will agree with me that 
Grapes properly ‘* finished ” before the end of September are consti- 
tutionally better, and will keep longer than those allowed to drag on 
inte the following month.—TnHos, CowBurn, Sundury Park a 

New Peaches.—-Two years ago we planted several dozen young 
trecs of the newer kinds of Peaches, with the view of testing their 
merits before admitting them under glass. Ontof ten kinds planted, 
the two following varieties, Goshawk and Sea Eagle, have proved of. 
supericr excellence, although the past season has been one of the. 
worst on record for the proper pening of Truit, more especially such: 
a sun-loving subject as the Peach, (Goshawk 1s a beautiful round 
frnit, of large size, with a skin nearly free from down, and almost: 
entirely suffused with crimsen. It ripensin the middie of September, 
and is of excellent quality. Sea Eagle ia aneble Peach, rowhdish- 
ovate in form, with a highly-coloured, but rather downy skin, which 
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will, doubtless, be improved when grown under glass. Thesa two 
varieties are hardy in constitution, and set fine crops of fruit without 
protection last spring, when all other kinds on the outside walls 
failed.—J. Rovrrrs, Glunnersiury, 


Gros Colmar Grape.—I was asked repeatedly the other 
day if the examples of this Grape, which I exhibited at Sonth Ken- 
sington, were grown on their own root? Permit me, therefore, to 
aay that they werenot. They were grafted on a trusty friend, a 
fine old Black Hamburgh. The same variety “‘ worked” on Mrs, 
Pearson is not satisfactory. J have a particular liking to use the 
Black Hamburgh for a stock. Golden Queen worked on the Black 
Hamburgh for pot culture last season was equally satisfactory. It 
ig said that grafted Vines degenerate; Iny own Se is quite 
the reverse. JF have a house of Vines planted twelve months back 
consisting of the following kinds, viz. :—Groy Colmar, Museat, and 
Abercarney Seedling; the latter I like much, and the former shall 
be fairly tested, both grafted and on its own roots.—R. GILBERT. 


Pitmaston Duchess Pear,—This is beeoming a very 
popular Pear; it is a free “grower, and produces very fine fruit, 
rich, and melting, One fault belonging to many of our finest Pears 
is that they either refuse t¢ grow or produce such weakly wood as to 
be unable to perfect a crop; but this variety appears to grow well in 
soils of various descriptions, and I hear it highly spoken of hy 
srowers Who have all the best varieties from which to select,— 
J. Groom, Linton, 

Galvanised Wire,—aA correspondent in a contemporary 1s 
quite woe-begone about his trees being half rnined by being tied to 
galvanised wires. He is told to tie a twist of matting round the 
wire aga preventive, but time being money, I say paint the wires 
in question with:two good coats of paint, and the difficulty wall 
vanish af once. This is not theory, but practice.—R, GILBERT. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


FORCING VEGETABLES, 


Asparacus.—This is perhaps the most important vegetable 
that is forced during the winter ; and there are two ways of forcing 
it, esch having its advantages and disadvantages. The old way, 
still commonly practised, is to force the plants in the beds where 
they crow by means ofa frame and hot linines. The advantages of 
this plan are that one has not the trouble of littmme the roots, aad, 
net having been disturbed, the shoots are stronger and finer; and, 
lastly, the plants are not afterwards lost, as ia usually the case with 
roote lifted to force, because the roots are left in the gronnad, and, by 
an alternate ayatem of forcing the beds, they recover again and are 
soon as good as ever. The objection tothe plan of foreing the plants 
in the open ground is its cumbersomeness ; but the answer to this 1s 
that the plan is not necessarily so cumbyous as some make it. The 
usual practice is to grow the plants in beda fit. or Sift. wide, with 
2 ft, alleys between, which are dug out at the forcing season to 
the depth of 2 ft. or so, and filled in with fermenting materials, the 
top of the bed being covered by a frame of some Kind. Se much 
iabour is not necessary, however, unless it bein the autumao, when 
the plants staré rather reluctantly. The Asparagus does not need 
a high temperature to make it push quickly, por Is it desirable to 
subject the roots to much heat, otherwise the tops wili be poor and 
weak and ill-flavoured, It will generally be found sufficient in fore- 
ine in the open ground to cover the bed, or part of it, with a shallow 
frame facing the south if possible, and covered with glass sashes, and 
lined round the sides with a good thickness—say 2 ft, or 3 ft,.—of 
litter and leaves in even quantities, and also combed over above till 
the stems appear, when light and sunshine may be admitted both to 
warm the soil and green the tops a little. During the spring months 
Asparagus may be easily forced in this way. The tops are a little 
Iouger in moving than im the forcing house ; but this may be easily 
provided against by beginuing to force a little sooner. It is surpris- 
ing how very little protection and heat excite Asparagus, Rhubarb, 


and Seakale into growth after the turn of the year. Seakale beging 


to push early in the season if the crowns are ouly protected by a 
spadeful of litter, and so does Rhubarb. We have gathered stalks 
ot the Karly Lanneus im February by patting a barrowful or less of 
Jong litter over each stool at the end of October, and Asparagus 
pushes just abont as readily. In forcing the latter in the foremg 
house by meang of hot-pipes or a hotbed, the great pointis to ge 
the plants up from the ground with as any good roots a8 possible, 
and without mutilation. They should also be taken up in open mild 
areatier, and in prospect of frost two or three batches may be lifted 
at the same time, and protected by a covering of soil in some cold 
shed till needed. The roots may be packed pretty closely together 
in the foremg bed, but carefully, and filled in between and covered 
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over a few inches with any light loose soil at hand, It is not the cul- 
ture in the forcing pit that produces firm heads so much as the pre- 
vious culture in the beds, and care in lifting; but, at the same time, 
good stools will throw off very weak heads if they are pushed pp in 


a too hich temperature. A gentle hothed of leaves is all that is 
required, and that only before the new year; afterwards the roots 
will force freely enough in a temperature of from 53° to 60°, a figure 
which the bottom heat should not exceed at any time. Aspara- 
gus is usually: forced in shallow frantes set on a 2 ft. or 3ft, deep bed 
of leaves ; but it may also be forced quite well under a greenhouse 
stage, in a Peach-house, in a Vinery not long started, or In any struc- 
ture where the above temperature can be maintained, All the atten- 
tion which the roots will need will be occasional watering with tepid 
water. 


Seakale.—-This vegetable will grow slowly if it be subjected to 
a temperature shehtly above 42°; butit is betfer to force 1f in a 
temperature from 8° to 13° higher. A too high temperature pro- 
duces long, sofi, and woolly stalks which do not cook well; while a 
low temperature produces stalks that are tough and stringy. About 
55° will switit well, Seakale may be forced early in the open ground 
by placing an inverted flower pot over each head, and filling in be- 
tween the pots with stable litter till the pots are quit covered, 
This generates sufficient heat to excrte the plants info growth at any 
season of the year: and, ssthe warm days of March and April came 
on, little more is required than the pots to keep the. plants dark, and 
g slight sprinkling of litter or leaves. Dy this plan anyone may have 
a ateady supply of Seakale from his varden year after year with little 
trouble. When a large quantity is required, however, we prefer to 
force Seakale in the forcing house-—io a°Mushroom house or under- 
round cellar, for example, The roots, unike Asparagus, can be 
ifted without danger, and quickly, and forced with ease and con- 
venience ; and they may afterwards be kept for forming fresh plan- 
tations in the open ground. The first heads are of course always 
the strongest and best, and should be cut of close to the crown ; 
but the roots should not be removed, as they will produce another 
crop of more slender tops, to be sure, but siill of a useful sort ; some- 
times, even excellent, just according to the strength of the roots. 
We always take two cuttings from our Seakale, and find both useful 
in the kitchen; and what tg to spare we can always sell, 


Rhubarb.-—Khbubarb roots, 1 Lifted without much injury, and 
placed in a tolerably warm cellar, or a Mushroom house, or any 
other dark place where the temperature ranges from 50° to 60°, will 
soom push and afford a plentaful supply. tis alao forced very easly 
in the open ground, The best plan of forcing the plants where they, 
grow J] ever saw was ina garden in the north, where the plants 
were grown In amali plots of sixes, and much closer together than 
ustal, When forced atew stakes were driven in rouud the plot, 
and against and between these a wall of fermenting material waa 
packed to a height of about aft. Some Searlet Runner sticks were 
then laid across the top, which was'covered with mats and a little 
straw, and that was all. The stalke had room to grow, were plenti- 
ful, long, and thick, When it was thought one plot hac becn foreed 
enough, the materiala were moved on to the next plot, and so on +} 
but the same plots were not forced every year. As spring advances 
a good covering of long htter over the crowus of the planta ig sufi- 
erent to bring them im a month or six weeks earlier than they would 
come in the ordinary course of culture, 


Chicory.—This 1s one of the easiest of anbjecta to forces. Ite 
vitality 1s hardly ever dormant, and it consequently does not want 
a rest previous to forcing, like the Asparagus or Seakale, A few 
roots hited and divested of their green leaves, but without injur- 
ing the growing crown, if potted closely together in any ordinary 
soil or planted ina bed or in a box, or anything convenient, and 
placed in a cellar where the temperature ranges about 50° to.55°, will 
produce a good supply of salading for a while; and it is an easy 
matter to introduce successive supplies of roots as often as. needful, 
Ido not know any salad that people having small gardens might 
grow and force more successfully, st with solittle trauble. Where- 
ever Lettuces and Endive are scarce during the winter, fatl back on- 
the Chicory ; itis equally as good as Lettnce when well blanched, 
and quite as wholesome. If Mustard and Cress can be srown 
along with rt, all the better. These three make no mean winter 
salad, and all may be had in quantity by anyone for the trenble of 
growing then. 


Lettuces.—These are usually grown in shallow frames, or wider 
haad-lights or cloches. We prefer shallow frames in this country. 
Our plants have been slanted, sometime ; the Hardy Hammersmith is 
the variety used, and the seed is sown in the frame in September or 
October, in rows about 4 in, asunder, and, as the young plants are 
always good and tender, the thinnings are used, if necessary, for salad- 
ing, as long as they last, the main crop plants being left 7 in, 
apart toheart. They generally last us right through the winter, con. 
tinuing to grow ali the time with scarcely any artificial heat. [Let- 
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tuces will not bear forcag; they will grow, but will not heart, if 
excited by such means. The Hammersmith grows at a very low 
temperature, Another way of forcing the Lettuce is to sow the 
seed in boxes, like Mustard and Cress, and cut over the young 
seedlings in the same way when about 2 in. high, Such Lettuces 
are quite tender and good, and I cam recommend the plan. 


Radishes.—These force easily during the winter. The seed 
should be sown in a-shallow frame, or in boxes or pans, in light 
aoil, and the plants must be thinned out before they crowd each 
Other in the least, otherwise they will not tuber. Two inches 
between the plants and 4 in. between the rowa will be sufficient, 
The Early Frame is the best sort for forcing, 


Carrots.—These succeed under exactly the same conditions as 
Radishes. The Early French Horn is the best for forcing, A crop 
of HRadishes may be taken off from between the rows before they are 
much in the way of the Carrots, A temperature of about 55° should 
- afforded during their growth, and a rather higher figure on sunny 

aye. 


Cheese Herbs.—These include Mustard, Cress, young Onions, 
and Tarragon. The first two require just a word, for, simple aa the 
matter appears to be, plenty fail to maintain a constant supply of 
Mustard and Cress during the winter months; and the reason is 
that they give both too much heat. Sow the seed in shallow boxesin 
light soil, and not so thickly as to ict the seeds touch each other ; 
cover very slightly or scarcely at all with fine soil, and lay a board 
or sheet of brown paper over the box; place it in a temperature 
of 60° or 65° and water sparingly. Inacay or two the seed will 
vegetate, when the paper should be removed, and the plants exposed 
to the light. In another day they will be greened and fit tocnt, and 
H the box be removed to a cool dry house, where 45° is maintained, 
It will keep for a week in usable condition, 


Onions are used when just coming thronzh the soil, and before 
they pass out of the seed stage and get their tops erect; after that 
they are too old for the purpose. A boxful aheuld be sown about 
once a fortnight, and treated hke Mustard antl Cress. 


Varreagon,—tGreen Tarragon can generally be picked ont-of- 
doors tili December, but after that it must be foreed im pots, The 
plants to be foreed early should be cut down in October, and be 
lifted carefully, and potted in light, rich soil, and forced in a gentle 
temperature, such as thatof an early Peach house, The planta will 
force two years in the same pota, In fact, if is the best plan to hold 
over a few of the old pota for forcing early, It saves the outdoor 
plantations of Tarragon, which is the most precarious subject belong- 
tng to the herb border. J, 5. W, 





MESSRS. CARTER & CO6 ROOT S00W. 


Tus took place at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on the ?1st 
jnst., and, notwithstanding the late sunlegs and otherwise untavour- 
able season, the show was a large one, and the exhibits were, on the 
whole, of average quality, The classes for the vartous prizes offered 
were well filled, and in most cases there was a keen competition, 
The classes which were interesting tothe gardener more directly were 
the collections of the various vegetables, including Potatecs, though 
these formed but a comparatively small item in the exltbition, The 
best collection of twelve kinds of vegetables was exhibited by Mr, 
Igvulden, gardener, Orsett Hall, Romford, Tt consisted of excellent 
dishes of Reading OQuion, Musselburgh Leek, James’s Intermediate 
Carrot, Snowball Turnip, Imperial Brussels Sprouts, Carter's Incom- 
puralle Celery, International Kidney Potato, Trophy Tomate, &c. 
The next best collection, which was also remarkably good, contained 
some fine examples of excellent culture. There weve several other 
exhibitors in this class, the majority of whom showed good collec- 
tions. ‘Fue class for eight dishes of Potatoes brought out several 
competitors. The first prize was taken by Mr. C. W. Howard. ‘The 
hest varieties shown. were Schoolmaster, Grampian, International 
Kidney, Brownell’s Superior, and Snowflake. The second and third 
collections, too, were very good. The best dish of linproved Magnum 
Bonum Kiduey was shown by Mr. Creed, and the sccoud prize was 
taken by Mr. Iggulden. Excellent dishes of Onious were shown, 
the first prize for them being awarded to Mx. E.Thorn, The ved 
and white and yellow kinds of Carrots were well represented, espe- 
cially the red kinds, the first prize for which was taken by Aly. G. 
Cole with well-crown roots. The Cabbages shown were Drumhead, 
very large, the heaviest being from Mr. Greatorex, and the next 
heaviest from the gardens of the South Metropolitan District Schools. 
The roots grown on farms were for the most part excellent. . Some, 
such as Clarter’a Mammoth Red Mangold, weighed nearly 40 1b, The 
exbibition of roots alone, which extended throughout the entire 

allery of the hall, afforded an interesting sight ior those interested 
in such matters, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Boronis merastigma.—“M. M.” acke (p. rae how to flower this plant in 
epring, but does not say whit time in epring, AJ the family are spring-bloomers 
but this sort does not appear to came in so early as some cf them. I have had 
BE. pinnata, the tinest of all the apecies, with open flowers upon itfrom November 
up to the June following and atits bestin May, but during the whole winter aod 
apling it was ina north house with the tempernture kept as low as was scfe con- 
sistent with excluding frost; yet this Is lower than any of the family really like, 
and wnless the plants have been exposed for a few weeks in the open air duri 
the latter part of summer, they will be subfect te mildew when kept so eool. 
hight temperature of 40° ov 42° will anewer for all tha kinds, with a slight riae in 
the daytime with sun-heat:; but they, and all plants from the same region, 
should never be under theinflience of fire-laeat, except so faraate keep up the 
temperature above named, as the excess of warmth is sure to induce premature: 
growth before the length of daylicht and the amount of sir which they can bare 
are such as to give solidity to the growth made; an accompanying consaquence 
would alse be that the flowering would be over much earlier than ft aught, 5, 
pBitintta, B. serrulata, BK. Drumroondi, BG. elatior, and B. mogastigma are all 
desirable, long-fowering plants that will succeed with similar treatment, but, if 
ny, B. sermiata likes a little more warnith theau the others in winter.—T. 
ATHES, 


Cioches.—tIn reply to Mrs. Ricardo's encuirtes raspecting tha use of cloche® 
ip. 474), I can assure her that there is nothing in their way equal to these French 
#lass bells, bot only for growing Lettuces, Endive, and the like for winter, but 
alsa for covering choice little plants of ather kinds in winter that need protec- 
tion. The advantage belonging to their use over that of garden frames for winter 
Lettuces especially is derivable from the fall volume of unchstrusted light which 
they afford, and which any ons whe has seen the plants growing under them 
cannot fail to have noticed, as compared with that received hy those in wooden 
frames or brick pits, with their dark sides, only admitting light from above, aud 
which always have the efiect of causing whatever is rrown in them when of a soft 
character to be more or less drawn, added to the greater distance which the 
Plants in frames are from the glass overhead, aud which tends te a weaker 
condition of growth. I have used cloches for many purposes, but particularly 
for Letinces, Hndive, and Radishes in winter and early spring, usually in bwe 
rows together, with walking apace between them and the next two rows, and 
room between each set of planta for the glasses to stand when taken off if neert 
be ; but for ench plants as the above, fromthe full light which they give, it is 
seldom necessary to take them off altogether inthe winter season. ‘Phe covering 
which I nsed in severe frost was Fern or Gorse laid on in thickness proportionate 
to the severity of the weather, but from the sturdy character of the plants grown 
urider these giisses, as compared with similar plants in frames, I always found 
the former able to bear much more frost. Itis necessary to keep the covering: 
Iiateria on so as to prevent the sun from coming on the glasg when the plante 
are frozen, or they are liable to be bo far injured as to be useless.—T. Baines. 


Bones as Manure.—#.—Crushed bones or bone meal may be benelicially 
Fiven to Roses and Carnations. Itis best applied to plants prowing in beds or 
borders in apring—say Fehruary—and shoukl be sprinkled round the plants, 
aud be lightly forked in. Koses may have more than Carnations, and again 
strong vigorous Blints shonld hive more tlian weak ones, so no hard and fast 
line can be laid down as ta quantity, but for Roses as much may be sprinkled 
ou the border as will very lightly cover its surface, For pot Eoses mix a peck 
of Gonedust with twa bushels of soil; helfithe quautity of bones will be sufficient 
for Carnations.- E. I 


Srapes Shanking.—Sub.—Grapes may shank from one of several canses. 
First, if may arise from debility through over-cropping ; aeeondly, the roots 
may have penetrated beyond the border into wet. cold subsoil; and, thirdly, 
it may and often does arise from drought, although in 2 agason like the list 
thatis not Hkely. One thing is certaiy, shanking ia dueto a lack of support at a 
critical period, and a part--and sometimes a considerable part—of the crop fails 
inconsejuence, Phe cause must be nscertained before a remedy can be applied, 
and I shonld reeominend flvst of all a thorgneh examination of the border. If 
the soil is wet, cold, and seur, aud the rootsin a fibreless, decaying: condition, 
they must be lifted and the border re-imade with new soil, twiproving the drainage. 
—H. H, 

Dewmehire.—The irutte were orange-red, 
Placed in a gentle and dry heat, 


Names of Piants.—8.—Callicarpa purpurea. —Teuty—The Veronica is 
¥. cecussata var. elliptica ; the other is ondeterminable in ity present state: 
send when in flower, WG, O.--ho, 1] we cannot attempt to mame from such 
a scrap; sendowhen in flower; 2, apparently Ralosanthes coccines, Anan, — 
The Orehid flower sent is Oncidium dagytyle, Anviteur.—The leaves you send 
are those of Cissus discolor, which annually sheds its leaves.-—W. §.—Callicarpa 
PUrpUured. Wf, ¥.—1, Nephrodiuin molie; 2, Aniantum tenerum ; 3, 4- hispi- 
ciulum ; 4, next week. Ordits.—t, 4ygopetalum maxiliare ; 2,0neidium tigri- 
num; 3, apparently « species of Erin, send larger specimen; 4, Sophronitia 
cranliflora. a. OM. #£.—1, Helleborus niger; 2, I. abchasicus: 3, ID. niges- 
major; 4, H, guttatus.—A. F.—Pinmblage rosea; the other is a flue yariety of 
the same, named superba, —Bnguirer,—l, Goldinssia jaophylla; 3, Franthemum 
pulcheljam.—-4/,—Colehicum neapolifanam.— Bern, —i, Adiantum Capfllus- 
venerus; 2, Asplenium Trichomunes ; 4, A. monanthemum ; 4, Ceterach oftiei- 
narum; 4, apparently Woodsia hyperborea.—A.~— Aponogeto distachyon Glia 
Cape Pond-weed).—fimaceur.-We cannot midertake to name varicties af 
Chrysinithemum ; they should be referred to some specialist The other plant 
is Chrysanthemum frutescers, bub it is uot the same species as the ordinary 
warden kind, — iW. #.—The fruits you send betone to the Spindle Tres (iuenymus 
europaeus) Tlie flower is a species of Aster which we cannot recomnise. a 2. 
—FRouvardia Humboldt. 


Names of Fruits.—Peary,—l, Thsse Colmar; 2, Deurré Superiin.m— 
Agples.—1, Golden Knoh; 2, Cox's Orange Pippin.-~—-G. W.—1, Loulse Bonne ; 
Poupparcubly Colmar dW E&d, —-ljiples —], Lemon Pippin: 2, Peasgnod'’s None- 
gitch: 3, Winter Pearmain. &. Jf 2.—The Baldwin is une of the kinds of 
Apple imported largely from Americ. 


Questions. | 
WILL any readerot THE GARDEN kindly tell me when and where the followine 
trees have borne fruit in Great Britatn or Ireland : 1, Saliaburiy adiantifalia; 3, 
Taxodium sempervirens; 3, Weblingtenia sigentes ; 4, Glyptostrobus sinensis 7 
Of No.1 there is 4 grand tree at Longleat, mul of No, 4 the largest specimen J 
haye seen ig the one at Kew.—k. W. 3B, 


Leaves of Camellias Curling.—Will any reader inform me of the cage 
of the loaves of my Camellias curling? There is a good show of flower-buds, and, 
the plants are in a temperature of from 40° to 60". —AMATEUR. 


Proliably yours would turn aq if 
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“Thia is an art 
Which does mend Mature . change tt rather : put 
THE ART ITSELF IS NATUEER,”—Shakespenre, 


LEAFLETS, 





Mr, Mamock once told me that he had planted in all no 
fewer than twelve thousand Cedars of Lebanon in his various 
landseape gardening operations, that is to say, exclusively in 
ornamental pardening. I thought of him the other day when 
looking at the garden front of Wilton House, so stately and 
so dignified wholly from the use of these Cedars and other 
hardy trees. It is marvellous how much can be done with a 
few trees and a carpet of Grags, especially when the “ bed- 
ding rubbish” is cleared out of sight. 


Mr. Frank Miles has, in building his new house at Chelsea, 
left a large receptacle in the masonry of a baleony for the 
growth of Lilies, of which he is an enthusiastic grower. This 
ia. a capital plan, ‘There is no reason why certain portions of 
the walls of London houses should not be made hallow, and 
thereby form an excellent reservoir for plants. 


Canon Hole is sunning himself in the beautiful Riviera, 
@ land of lovely gardens and fields, smiling with flowers in 
the middle of our winter, and which, owing to being snugly 
tucked in at the foot of the sunny side of the Alps, is, 
although in France, a far finer winter climate than Italy, or 
Turkey, or many lands farther south. Here the Roses blow 
throughout the winter, and all the greenhouse plants have 
escaped in the open air, so fo speak. JI am sure the readers 
of THe GARDEN will rejoice to see his letters from this 
region of flowera. | 


* 


Mr, James Backhouse informs me that he grew that noble 
Antartic Forget-menot (Myosotidium) many years ago, but 
lost xt. Itis to be hoped some of the seed sent to me will 
grow, Perhaps we shall require annual sowings of fresh seed 
of the plant to secure a continuance of it here, as I believe 
it is short-lived and probably will not ripen with us. 


I see that it has been resolved that on and after the 6th 
of December Russell Square enclosure should be opened 
to the public every Saturday and Sunday throughout the 

year (weuther permitting), from two till five o’clock up to the 

lst of April, and durmg the summer months to remain open 
till eight o’clock every Monday and Wednesday in addition 
to the above-mentioned days. This is a hopeful sign, and we 
may perhaps, even tn our own day, see these well-closed and 
well-ratled squares open to the public, as in other lands not 
‘always snpposed to be so enlightened aa our own. 


Russell Square is a fine open space, anc contains some fair 
trees for London, which it is to be hoped will be saved. But 
gardening in London has, perhaps, the most distressing 
variety of the art that is anywhere known. It is, indeed, 
astonishing In its stupid wastefulness, continually planting, 
year alter year, thousands of evergreens, certain to perish, 


them on with a stubbornness worthy of some useful work. 
The lme of honses (some of them important ones) on the east 


side of the Green Park well illustrates the meanness and the - 


absurdity of London gardening, the exception being where a 
tree like the Plane gets its head above the scene of continual 
muddling. | 


I hear that Mr. Burbidge has already made very successful 
efforts to improve the collection in the College Botanic Gar- 
den at Dublin, and that his Orchids are making. rapid pro- 
greas; however, it is as an outdoor garden that one expects 
this to be rich and great, and there is no soil that I know of 
which is so conducive to the growth and vigour of hardy 
plants as that in the garden in question. J remember once 
seeing there that large and splendid Daffodil (Narcissus maxi- 
mus), almost startling in ita proportions, quite a yerd high. 
A complete collection of Narcissiis being formed. JF am glad 
to hear that Mr. John Bain, again in pretty good health, ia 
occasionally seen enjoying a walk round a seene so long that of 
his labours. - 


+ 


What a home this has been for rare planta for many 
years, and whata loss it would be to [Irish horticulture 
and Ireland if such a collection were to be destroyed. At 
one time there were rumours of a proposal to do away with 
this garden, which happily proved unfounded. It may be 
questioned if there are any ends ta which a university can 
put itg means more desirable than that of sup- 
porting a botanic garden. It not only facilitates the study 
of botany, but has great influence in spreading a love and 
knowledge of a variety of beautiful plants, shrubs, and trees 


in the country. 
* 


The idea was that one botanic garden was sufficient for 
Publin, and so that may be, but the two places are essentially 
distinct, the soil being very different, and the vegetation 
also. I fancy this will be made more apparent in the future, 
Glasnevin having such advantages of glass, and the College 
garden such a fine avil for herbaceous plants, bulbs, and hardy 
subjects generally, with the exception of Conifers, for which 
the air is somewhat unsnited, We may then look forward to 
pleasant contrasts between the two gardens. 


Mr. Burbidge tells me that Mr, Balfe is still very successful 


with his beautiful New Holland Pitcher-plants and Fly- 


catchers growing in hia aitting-room, also the Killarney Fern 
in the house. If is to be desired that the practice of cultiva- 
ting such rare plants would be more general, One hears of 
a whole flora being cultivated by people in the north of 
Europe in their rooms, Perhaps if is because cur outdcor 
gardens are enjoyable for such a long time during the year that 
we do not make so much use of ourrooms for cultivating planis. 
I hope Mr. Balfe will tell us some day how he grows these 
charming plants indoors. 


= 


Referrmg to the illustration of Longleat in the last. 
GarRDEN a friend writes :— Please turn to Londen’s. 
‘Eneyclopedia of Gardening,’ ed. 1835, p. 315, and you 
will see a bird’seye view of the bare honse at Longleat, 
on a plateau of farm land with formal rows and avenues. 
of trees and whole fields of what, when filled with flowers, 
must be the ‘variegated eels, tricolored worms, and clow- 
ing tadpoles’ of the squire’s correspondent now in: the 
Riviera.” Happily this is no longer so. This old way was. 
the true one to destroy any beauty or variety a place natu-. 
rally possessed, or which was added te if in the form of 
trees. Modern attempts to revive it have been disastrous 


: pee eee "In their results to the places where they have been tried. 
and while they are perishing digging amongst them to help - * 


I hear that Mr. George Maw is working very successfully 
at his Crocus book, which promises to be a very interesting 
and beautiful one. It will ne doubt make these lovely flowers 
more accessible and better known than they are to a great 
number of people, and we must all wish Mr. Maw health and 
strength to work long, and with like success in similar ways, 
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So Myr. Serjeant Cox is no more. <A diligent. worker, he 
was .one of those busy men with many cares who amused 
himself in his few licurs of repose with his garden and flowers. 
He was an enthusiastic Orchid crower, and had a very good 
enllection. 
others of the Fieid newspaper, which in his hands attamed 
to such a high standing and to such great success. He pre- 
sided. af the annual dinner of: the Gardeners’ Benevolent 
Tnstttution. Sm --% - 

* 

I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Bennett's Roses at Staple 
ford the other day, avd, although it was a dull time of the 
year, 1 was charmed to see the number of little plants of Tea 
Roses bearing large and handsome fruit, and all in rather 
small pots. He has certainly succeeded in seeding the Teas 
freely, and.in yaising new kinds should be many years in 
advanes of all others, even if they acquired the same facility 
in getting the plants to seed. 

+ 

Mr. William Newton, of Newark, gives me-a glowing 
account of an orchard house he has seen at Drumlanrig, and 
which he describes as being something most remarkable both 
as regards building, culture, and the results already obtained. 
In such a wet climate an orchard house of this typa must be 

glightful and most useful; however, wherever Mr. David 
Thorson is, there one expects to hear of great things In 
gardening. : 

M. Godefroy Lebeuf, of Argenteuil, tells me that he has 
just received a quantity of seeds of the new hardy rosy 
Nymphea—a fact which may be interesting to some of my 
readers who love hardy towers. 

¥ 


I see that Mr. Meehan says ‘the Cambridge Garden isa 
long way ahead of anything of the kind in America. The 
Bartram Gardens have little to boast of but a few valuable 
old trees. Fairmount Park has done wonderfully well con- 
sidering how rarely a body under political influences comes to 
much. Mr. Shaw’s garden, considering that it is the work of 
one man’s lifetime, is 4 rare monument of auccess. It could 
hardly be expected to compete with an old imstitution like 
Cambridge. In short, Cambridge weil deserves the honour 
of being the best botanic garden in the United States.” No 
doubt it isso, and yet when I saw it it was a poor ramshackle 
affair made after the very poor models in Europe, and without 
a feature of any particular interest. In this respect 1t dif- 
fered much from some of the public parks in America, which 
are quite equal to anything in Europe. 

¢ 


Mr. Peter Barr promises tis some charming novelties among 
bulboua flowers during the coming year, and no doubt he will 
keep his word—such 18 his enthusiasm for these plants and 
atich the extent of his collection. The pursuit: of science, 
however, even in the case of the prrswt of flowers, hag cer- 
+2'n limitations, beyond which 16 1s nob very agreeable to pass. 
When Mr. Barr has to arrange to his satisfaction the syno- 
nomy of the species of a neglected family his society should 
not be sought by those whe desire any peace of mind. 


One of the reigning beauties exhibits, it is said, a praise- 
worthy moderation in the use of jewellery and flowers as per- 
sonal ornaments that might well be imitated by those who 
make an extravagent use of these for “‘ head dresses” and per- 
sonal decoration generally, Some ladies’ heads are very pro- 
fusely ornamented with flowers and foliage, and at balls the 
skirts of their dresses are sometimes over-laden im the same 
manner. Both look very wretched after exposure to the 
atmosphere of the drawing room for a short tune. 


He was proprietor of various journals, among: 


That is a good idea of Mr. Richard Smith,..of.Worcester— 
selling Apple trees with Mistletoe growing upon them, and 
it will take. Tha Mistletoe is certainly, a novelty in the 
north of England, and more so in Scotland, where it is some- 
times cultivated as an interesting object onalawn, ‘Though it 
seldom extends or propagates itself naturally there, if grows 
well when established on the Appie or Thorn, and we have 
seen it almost usurp possession of the stock in a garden near 
Edinburgh, where a fine bush of it has been in existencelor 
many years, : rn ae 

Nothing, J am told by an eminent seedamaén, amuses the: 
trade more than the prejudices of gardeners on the subject of 
Hyacinth bulbs. Customers come to the shop and: pick out ° 
the largest roots only, while others will onjy have the heaviest; 
and pay no regard to the size. , Both, my informant says, 
are mistaken in thinking they are securing the best blooms dey: 
their choice in this way. It is- getting much like trying to 
determine the sex in eggs, but, as a rule, those bulbs which 
are high in the shoulders produce the best blooms, and siti 
said that the German bulb growers select these when they 
wish to produce fine examples of culture. Some of the 
ugliest and mest lampy-looking bulbs they say do best. 


Tread in areport of a meeting of the Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, some wordsof the president, Mi. Charles Barry, 
which deal with the design for vur Crystal Palace :—., 

“The veal Paxtonian roof was not semi-circular at all, but dat, 
with what is called tha ridge and furrow treatment; and the great 
building from which Sir Joseph Paxton got his fame was designed 
by him as a series of packing cases, one upon the other, and lessening 
as they rose, but always, of course, with horizontal lines. It was 
fram my late father’s persistent action on the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition Building of 1851 that with some difficulty he 
induced them to see that 4 series of ‘packing boxes did not prodicé 
a composition which was all that eould be desired, and thatit would 
be partially redeemed from monotony if it had a semi-cireulerroof 
over one portion: at any rate, "in the centre, Again, when the 
Exhibition waa at an end and the building was removed to Sydenham, 
he induced the directors of the. Crystal Palace Company to extend 
the semi-circular roofs over the entire nave and transept, but this 
was only done after another fight, and after nvy father had: shown 
eonelusively from models the great mmprovement it-would be, eape- 
cially in such a situation, Well, the Crystal Palace directors did at 
last agree to it. I could not, therefore, aliow the semi-circular roof 
to be called Paxtonian, because if Sir Joseph had been let alone it 
would not have existed at all, though he cordially approved of its 


adoption.” 3 

In the same paper Mr. John P. Seddon is reported to say, 
referring to street architecture—“ Some of the beat examples 
we have are ridiculously elaborate, and as oyer architecturesque 
as the classic paredies of clerestories and triforia turned inside 
out, for instance, which can only be Iudicrons. . What we 
want ia simplicity, and the omission of ali the false ornament 
now stuck upon these houses ; and until we succeed 19_ these 
points we shall not have much good street architecture.” This 
appears to me a sensible and much needed remark. ‘Something 
of the, same kind might be-said of a good many examples of 
a certain school of landscape gardening. 

# 

“«Sanitas” was at one time a ery of Lord: Beaconsfield’s ; 
and if he will read the article by Lord. Middleton in this month’s 
number of the “ Nineteenth Century,” he will receenise the 
necessity for pushing forward a stringent Noxious Gases Bull 
next session. The state of the atmosphere in many parts of 
the country renders life almost intolerable—vegetation of every 
sort being destroyed, and the air for miles ronnd thoroughly 
poisoned. The very moderate bill of last session ought not to 
have been.suffered to “slide” ike almost every other Govern- 
ment measure. Zywth hopes that Mr. Cross will fake up the 
subject in earnest next year. The pollution of our streams is 
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an evil toc,though not so hurtful tovegetation as the pollution 
of the air, 


= 


T passed by Rollisson’s once famous nursery at Tooting the 
other day, and saw the place in each utter ruin as I hope 
never to see again in the case of any such garden. The auc- 
tioneer had been there and left his ngly brand upon every- 
thing, even the dwelling houses and sheds, winter gardens, 
and glasshouses—all were in process of destruction. This 
hursery was at one time as full of interest as any in the coun- 
try, and many good men as well as good plants went forth 
from it. 


4 


I see some beautiful specimens of the Newtown Pippin in 
our markets, and hear also that their culture is gradually 
extending to districts where they do better than in some oi 
the old localities on the Hudson, I wonder was ita Newtown 
Emerson grew when he rernarked one day, pointing to the pride 
of his orchard :—“ That Appletree is worth more than my head 
tome, My income fromthe former is worth more than all 


my books to me,” 
4 


Speaking of garden labels and tombstones I was amused 
the other day to see some of the old labels in Kensington 
Gardens which were really much larger than many grave- 
marks in certain cemeteries, being over | ft. across the face. 
There is thus room for fine bits of botanical pedantry on them, 
and they are mostly adorned with such an expression as ‘a 
Juglandaceous Tree.” Mr. Gibson ought to look to this, He 
has a very good form of T iron label. 


+ 


Ii is curious to observe the difference of taste exhibited by 
professed critics, and judges of florist’s flowers, and the ceneral 
public, more especially regarding Chrysanthemums. ‘ What 
beautiful flowers!” said a lady lately at an exhibition of these 
flowers, admiring some large and rather loose blooms of what 
judges would reckon “eoarsa” varieties, “they are Like 
ostrich feathers!” “IT like these great woolly ones!” 
observed another lady, and numerous observations of the same 
kind showed that the ladies and the judges were anything but 
agreed on the “ points” of excellence. 

* 


Probably the florist is fo a certain extent right im hus 
judement of what constitutes a perfect flower; but those 
woo admire flowers for their own intrinsic beauty, and 
are not trammelled by ‘recognised standards,” some- 
times see points of beauty that the eritie in hus artificial 
aud severe notions of perfection may overlook. J observe 
that the judges of Chrysanthemums feel the blooms with 
their fingers very carefully, much in the same manner aa 
a Judge dossa fat beast, and gives preforence to those blooms 
that feel close and solid, and if the petals are all packed 
densely upon each other, as if pasted together, forming a ball 
‘of that peculiarly martistic outline that denotes the highest 
art of the “ dresser,” 1 enhances the value of the flower, 


a 


A. correspondent asks if my remarks in last weels’s ‘‘ Leaf 
Istg” upon the subject of Chrysanthemums prepared for 
flower shows would not apply with equal force to exhi 
bition flowers in general. Ths Azaleas, Pelargoniums, and 
even some of the Orchids are all open to the same objec- 
tion, the prizes being generally awarded to those plants 
which most nearly resemble a decorated balloon, and the 
florist or amatenr who has the oldest plant can generally win, 
Jf the judges were at liberty to award the prize fo any plant 
which was the finest specimen grown in the natural way, so ag 
to exhibit its beauties of leaf and form, as well as of flowers, 
we should gain In every way; and many true florista would 


enter the lists wha are at present debarred by the barbarous 


custom now im fashion, 
= 


The President of the Statistical Society (Mr. T. Brassey), 
in his opening address the other day, said: “Phe acreage 
of fruit land inereased in England from 153,277 acres, in 
1877, to 159,095 in 1878 Nota bad increase for one year, 
but the want of system in the work and the iack of prepara- 
tion of the land often leads to indifferent results.” The 
speaker then went on to say, and most people will agree 
with him, that the heavy outlay at the commencement, and 
the absence of any definite right with regard to compensa- 
tien to tenants acts as a check to first-class fruit-culture. 
Men possessed of skill and capital will not plant for others 
to reap the crop. 


+= 


A correspondent writes, ‘T often wonder why more care is not 
exercised in reading the proofs of some of our gardening papers. 
Only the other week one of the greater lights of the horti- 
cultural world called especial attention to Trichonema suavis 
aaa pretty sweet-ecented Orchid. If Trichonema was meant 
it is not an Orchid at all; but most likely the plant referred 
to was Trichosma suavis, which is an Orchid, and pretty, and 
sweet. Not long ago I saw the common Tuberose mentioned 
with the scientific (?}) name Polyanthus tuberosa tacked on to 
it; shortly afterwards an unsophisticated amaleur wrote me 
to ask if it could possibly be true that the Tuberose was 2 
Polyanthus. f told him that although 2 Tuberose by any other 
name would smell as sweet, its proper name was Polian- 
thea tuberosa, and that it was nearer a Lily than a Primuia” 
Lhope my correspondent has made sufficient allowance for 
the pressure more or less attendant on journalistic work. 

¥ 


GARDENING ILLUsTRATED isthe most remarkable success 
of the year in its own way. I see it everywhere I co in dis- 
tant parts of the country, as well as in the most unlikely 
places in Londen, It is the first thing of the kind that has 
really touched the great public as well as the specialist. 
Apart, however, from its mere success it is satisfactory to 
know that good practical information is bronght by 16 into 
many thousands of houses. No such rapid success has ever 


. been witnessed before in any journal of the kind, and it is 2 


mistake to suppose that ita success Is owing to its cheapness, 
as more than one has been published at the same price before. 
a 


T read of a Texan river; its chief ornament is the beautiful 
Cypress (Taxodium distichum), $0 ft. fo 140 ft. high, and 5 ft. to 
10 fi. in diameter, a tree which likes to stand near the water, 
and te send its roots into it, The Cypress trees often stand 
so close as apparently to form a solid mass of trunks, and the 
tops to form a solid roof across the river. ‘lng is the trec of 
which there are such remarkable examples at Syon, and which, 
considering its great beauty and singularity, It is astonishing 
it is not made a more artistic use of in gardens and parks, 
A. well-placed group would in time be superb. The effect of 
the Cypress woods is wierd and striking in the extreme. 

# 


“Mrs, Grant says that the General once lost all his money im 

a Potato speculation. He paid 750 dols. for 150 bushels 

of new kinds, planted them, expecting to make a large 

profit, but when they were ripe, Potatoes were too cheap to 

pay for the digging.” It is to be hoped that the advent of 
new kinds among us i¢ not attended with such sad results, 
J USTICTs. 
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Country Seaits.—We shall next week publish a fine engraving 
and full account of Golder’s Hill, the residence of Mr, Spencer 
Wells, perhaps the most beautiful garden, as regards design, in or 
near London. 
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JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Waoer Mr. Fortune intreduced his first batch of Japanese Chrysan- 
themuma, and they were seen at one of the meetigs of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, they took everyone by surprise. It was while 
at Yeddo, in the autumn of 1860, that Mr, Heras aaw for the first 
time the peculiar forms of thia flower which are cultivated in Japanese 
gardens, and he collected about thirty different varieties, During 
their progress home to England a number of these were lost. The 
late Mr. Jobn Salter, of Hammersmith, was the first to obtain seed 
from them, and the plants obtained from this were found to repro- 
duce, as Mr. Douglas states (p. 492), nearly all the varieties lost 
on their transit to this country. Mr. Fortune was led to think that 
in course of time all the rearcble varieties of the Chrysanthemum 
seen by bim in the gardens at Yeddo, and probably many more, 
would bereproduced from the seed of the few kinds which he brought 
home to England : and he bas lived to see this realised, I have just 
veferred to a Continental plant catalogue, and found it to contam 


if if were desired to have dwarf plants. Notwithstanding this 
tendency te grow tall, Japanese Chrysanthemums make excellent 
conservatory plants, and are to be recommended as such. The great 
variety of form found in this section makes them better adapted 
for general decorative purposes than the more formal ineurved 
varieties, which show little change in the matter of shape, The 
fact that they bloom late is an objection sometimes urged against 
these Chrysanthemums, but some, at least, of the newer varieties Hower 
earlier than the forme first introduced, and when properly managed 
can be had in bloom sooner than is generally supposed. But their 
late character is not without its advantages, one of these being that 
the Chrysanthemum bloom is prolonged to a much greater length, 
as ibis stated some of them will not cxpand their flowers till near 
upon Christmas. But the house that contains the plants should be 
a structure artificially heated if thé flowers are to be preserved from 
two damaging causes, web and cold. — 

It is well to start early in the season with these Japanese Chry- 
santhemumsa, to grow them on fast and well into size, but not 
to draw them, giving them rich soil and every encouragement to make 
a vigorous growth, Whether twa or three, or eight or ten flowering 





Odontoplogaum Londesboroushianutno, 





nearly 100 kinds. Some of the newer varieties that have been seen 
(iis season are remarkable for thelr fine characters. Especial men- 
tion ean be made of Madame Lemoine, rosy lilac, large, full and 
handsome in flower: Fulton, rich bright golden yellow, very fine ; 
luteum striatum, pale gold, with a cinnamon reverse to the florets ; 
Mon. Ardenne, clear pink, very large and handsome; Oracle, 
large lilac-pink, extra fine; Ville de Hayne, orange cinnamon, with 
a golden reverse to the incurved petals; Orphée, reddish crimson, 
fine in colour: Mons, Crousse, orange red, with a golden reverse, 
very fine; and Reine des Beauties, fine crimson. 
- Of the older varietiea James Salter is one of the best and most 
useful, flowering freely; Gloire de Toulouse, rosy-purple; Red Dragon, 
Fulgore, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Elaine, Harlequin, Sarnia, white, 
striped with pink ; Peter the Great, rich yellow.; Magnum Bonum, 
bright lilac, very fine; Beauté Parfaite, light rose ; Dr. Masters, 
extra fine; M. Delaux and Cry Kang are all good, This by no means 
exhauste the list of good varieties, but it serves to indicate a fine 
and select collection, . 
Many object to the Japanese Chrysanthemum on account of Its 
tall growth and lateness in flowering. But all are not so excep- 
tionably tall growing, and a few days since I saw some pretty 
dwarf plants of James Salter, where the stems hat been twisted 
round and tied to stakes, thus forming fine specimens carrying good 
heads of bloom, Other varieties, no doubt, could be similarly grown 


atems be left to a plant, each should carry but one flower, all the 
other buds being removed. This ia the way to have fine blooms, 
and growers feed with liquid manure or other stimulants, so as to 
secure size in the flowers and richness in the colouring. Ata Chry- 
santhemum show the general public are always found crowding about 
the stands of cut blooms of these unique Japanese varieties, 


R, D, 
ODONTOGLOSSUM LONDESBOROUGHIANUM., 


Tis is one of the most distinet species of a peculiarly attractive 
genus, and ita beauty is such as to make it a welcome addition to all 
good collectiona of Orchids. It was introduced from Mexico by 
Messrs, Backhouse & Son, of York, about thirteen years ago, and 
first flowered mm the Londeshorough collection about ten years after- 
wards, Mr, Denaoing exhibited @ plant of it in flower at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's meeting on Dec, 6, 1876, when a first-claas 
certificate was awarded fo it as a desirable new decorative plant, 
Mr. Denning, who first succeeded in blooming this species, informed 
ma at the time that it has a singular habit of shedding its foliage, 
ao much #0, Indeed, that it might almost be termed deciduous, and 
that if grows well in an intermediate temperature along with 
Lycastes and #ygopetalums. The pale green, plogsy, psendo-bulbs 
are borne at interyals along a stout rhizome, and are roundish-ovate, 
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supported at the base by five or six long, sheathing leaves. Each 
young bulb beare one or two leaves at tts apex, as shown in the 
Pe sketch, which conveys an accurate idea of its elongated 
growth. 

_ The plant ag first exhibited bore a long drooping spike over 2 ft. 
in length and hearing two or three fully expanded flowers and nine 





—, 


0. Londesboroughianum, showing habit of plant, 


or ten buds. The inflorescence was a simple one, but more recently 
a plantat Burford Lodge, Dorking, bore a branched spike of thirty 
fine coe flowers. Our engraving was made from a plant 
which bloomed at Messra. James Veitch & Son’s nursery at Chelsea, 
during the past month. The sepais and petals arc nearly equal, 
are eneullate with undulated margins, and are of a pale gam- 
boge yellow, having concentric reddish-brown bars. The reni- 
form lip ia over an inch in diameter and of a clear golden yellow in 
the type, but Messrs, Backhouse & Son have recently sent us 3 





©, Londeshoroughianum yar, pardinint. 


flower, rather larger than usual, in which the lip is profusely 
dotted with brownish-crimson, as suggested in the accompanying 
illustration. This variety, it is aropewed: shall be called ‘“‘pardinum,” 
a name which is sufficient to distinguish it from the less heavily 
barred type. The column is curiously curved like a swan’s 
neck, and is devoid of the auricles so usually found at the 
apex of the column in OQOdontoglossums. The whole aspect, 
and especially the bright golden tints of the flowers, and 


their brownish-crimson markings, is singularly like that of some 
of the larger-flowered Qneids, and in point of beauty 1b may be 
compared with Oncidium varicosum or Q, tigriaum, In its native 
habtiat this plant is said to be found “‘ growing on unshaded rocks, 
the temperainre in the dry season being 110° by day, descending to 
55° at night” ; in fact, a Red Sea broiling heat, and a cool night tem- 
perature within the twenty-four hours, Growing, as the plant 1a said 
to do, on sunny rocks, tts rambling habit of growth doubtless enables 
if to find fresh rooting surfaces—a change of soil or feeding ground 
in fact—highly essential to its welfare, Ita rocky habitat, and the 
scorching sun-heat to which it hag been subjected ‘‘at home” may 
algo account for ita deciduous tendency, just as the Phalaenopsis Lowi, 
which grows on sunburnt limestone racks in Moulmein, is also deci- 
duous, and doubtless from the same cause, Some African Angrecums, 
whieh grow in similar dry and sun-scorched places, actually fail to 
produce any leaves, and trust entirely to their broad, handsome roots 
in which chlorophyll or “leaf-green ” is developed; and the plant ia 
thereby enabled to carry oufi rts fanctions without true foliaceoua 
ergans, Which, though a rare occurrence in Orchids, is commonly 
the case in Cactuses and Euphorbias. Although the plant is thus 
sunburnt, I have no doubt that its long roots find shelter, in clefts 
and craunies of the rock, or among leaves and dééris, where they are 
comparatively cool and moist. Its habit of growth is rather awkward 
to manage, and perhaps the best plan with this and similar rhizo- 
maious species 13 to fix them on a board, so as to afford their stems 
support,alittle peatand Sphagnum being provided fortheirroct growth. 
Any hitle extra trouble with this plant will be amply repaid if the 
result pained be ita fine golden Howers, F. Wr. B. 





PALMS IN FRUIT AT KEW. 


Most of the vigorous-growing Palma reach too great a stature to be 
retained m the majority of plant houses until they arrive at the 
adult state ; consequently we rarely see them in fruit, or form a cor- 
rect idea of the dimensions they assume when allowed unlimited 
space, unless we see them in their native habitat, or visit the large 
glass structures devoted to their culture in some of our leading hor- 
ticultural establishments, On a recent visit to Kew Gardens, we 
noticed an unusual number both in flower and in fruit, which 
induced us to make the following notes, which may be interesting 
ko our readers, especially to those who only know our best Palms 
ap small pot plants. In the Palm House, on the west side, beneath 
the dome, the great Fan Palm (Sabal umbraculifera}, a tree some 


30 ft. In height, with a stem 15 m. in thickness, bears an immense 


loose cluster or spadix of berries in the green state, measuring not 
less than 4 ff. mlength, which might be taken for a huge bunch of 
the Royal Muscadine Grape, with its shoulders looped up by lying 
over the adjacent leaf-stalks, The berries are Jess than 1] in. in 


length, and of a glaucous green, sparingly distributed on some of the 


twigs, but so thick on others as to appear as if fused into a solid 
mass. In the axil of a leaf a little below this the remnants of an 
old cluster was seen with jet-black berries. Had this Palm a more 
elegant habit in the young state, such a yield of seeds as this would 
have been of great value, 

Beneath this, one of Wallich’s Palms (Wallichia tremula}, a plant 
with as yet no evident stem and several tall pinnate leaves, bears a 
branched drooping spadix about 2 ft. in length, with its point 
touching the ground, the branches of which are thickly studded 
with oblong coral-red berries, varying in size from } in. to 1 in. in 
length. So rarely do any of this genus frnit that this must be con- 
sidered a novelty, Wery near to the Sabal, and on the same bed, a 
noble specimen of the Chinese Livistona (Livistona chinensis, syno- 
nymous with Latania borbonica) carries two large spadices of fruit, 
which are given off just above the lowest leaves, and, having a stouter 
axis than the Sabal cluster, they stand ont boldly from the trunk, 
Tbe berries are about 1 in, in length, and taper to beth ends, and in 
colour some appear to be prey while cthers are of a bright blaish- 

een. This tree is between 40 ft. and 50 ft. in height with a spread- 
ing crown of foliage. In a young state this ts probably the best 
known of the Fan Palms. Close by is the finest specimen of Bauer’s 
Palm (Areca Baueri) we have seen, rising to the height of 25 ft, 
with three spadices projecting from the stem, just below the leaves, 
in various stages of development. ‘he largest berreis are roundish, 
about $ in. m length, with a bright green skin and a black point ; 
these ultimately become scarlet. The branches of the spadix show 
deep pits where the male and abortive female flowers have fallen 
away. Beneath this a slencder-sfemmed Palin, named Synechanthus 
fibrosus, with an elegant head of pinnate leaves, also bears three 
spadices—one bursting its sheath, another a little more advanced, 
and the oldest with beth green and scarlet fruits, that appear to 
have reached their maximum size, about 1 in, in length, and in form 
oblong or ovate, 
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Next we came to a good specimen of. the East Indian Wild Date 
(Phoenix sylvestris) with a stem 30 ft, or more in height, and about 
a score of spadices rising among the glaucous preen foliage. These 
gpadices have long flat stalks and heads like Grass whisks, with the 
twigs ornamented with oblong searlet berries, which constitute the 
wild Dates. Near the central pathway a specimen of the singular 
spiny-fruited. Palm (Astrocaryam rostratum) was seen with two erect 
spadicea with the spathe or sheath arching over the male flowers, 
which appeared to have been dead some. time, but the curious struc: 
ture still remained and probably the mature frvits concealed within, 
A much larger specimen is growing near the north staircase with 
similar spadices: Witlin a short distance of this riaes the Wine 
Falm (Caryota urens), the tallest tree in the building, over 60 ft. in 
height, carrying two spadices with recurved stems, the uppermost of 
which is fully developed and the lower in. the act of bursting. its 
spathe, and im the axil of a leaf lower down a third spadix is show- 
ing. The expanded one resembles an enormous tassel, and must be 
af least G ft. in length, with innumerable necklace-like strings of 
green flower-buds. This retrograde mode of flowering is charac- 
teristic of the Caryotas and Arengas. They grow rapidly until they 
reach maturity, but not necessarily their maximum size, as that 
depends chicily on the supply of nourishment.. When an inflores- 
cence, Which includes the apadix and its sheath, terminates the 
growing point and arrests further growth in that direction, they 
then produce apadices in succession from the axils of the leaves from 
the summit downwards until the supply is exhausted, when they 
dic. Opposite fg this on the north side of the dome, and towering 
above the other Palms, the elegant Seaforthia (Seaforthia elegans} 
supporte a majestic crown of foliage upon a. straight cylindrical 
trunk between 30 ft. and 40 ft, in height, and just beneath the lowest 
leaf sheath three large branching spadices of different agea with 
slender drooping white branchlets and green berries. This frince of 
white produces a fine effect, standing out, as it does, in bold relief 
from the rich green foliage of the Bamboo in the- background. On 
the adjoining bed the Excelsior Fan Palm (‘Thritiax cxcelga}, a dwarf 
tvee with silvery radiate leaves, bears a panicled drooping spadix, 
retaiming afew round white berries, the larger part having fallen, 

Close by, the New Zealand Cabbage Palm (Areca sapida), produces 
three short branching spacdices, similar to those of Baner’s Palm, but 
much less, with conical, bright green berries. In the north wing of 
the house, the Spreading Ptychosperma (Ptychosperma paiula}, a 
dwarf, ornamental Palm, is an attractive object by reason of its 
richly coloured spacices, which are produced below the leaves as in 
the Areca and Seaforthia. The oldest of the spadiccs has ecoral-red 
branches, with a row of oval yellow berries on each side; the 
youngeron¢ishbecomimeecloured. Other Palms were also showing their 
inflorescence, viz. :—Cuming’s Caryota (Caryota Cumingi), a dwarf 
Palm just projecting ita terminal spadix; the fur-leayed Caryota 
{Caryota furfuracea), rather lesa than the latter with its terminal 
aspadix opening; and the Caryota-leaved Martinezia (Martinezia 
earyotefolia), a slender apiny-stemmed Palm, somewhat like the 
Astrocaryum, but imstead of 1ts spadix being surrounded by a hood- 
lke spathe, it ia enclosed within a long, flat pod-like sheath. In the 
Aroid house, which is devoted to Aroids and shade-loving Palms, 
such as Calami and Chamiedoreas, we noticed specimens of the prace- 
ful glaucous-leaved Chamedorea {C: elaucifolta}, of both sexes, bear- 
ing apadicea which were quite as Tragile as the foliage; the cross- 
leayed Chamiedorea (C. crucifolia), with ite slender 20 ft. stem, sur- 
mounted with a crown of Grass-like foliage, and five dropping male 

spadiees ; Hartweg’s Chamedorea (C. Hartwegi}, with flowering 
spadices of both sexda; Satore’s Chamadoresa (C. Sartori}, with spa- 
dices of both sexes In various stages of fiowermme; Decker’s 
Chameadorea (C. Deckeriana or Morenita Deckeriaus), with female 
spadices; the elegant Chamedorea (C. elegans) and-thesmall-leaved 
Chamedorea (@. microphylla}, both with female sapadices:; but the 
mest remarkable were two female spadices of Chamzedorea Hrnesti- 
. Augusti: these were simple bright scarletrods, which rose. 2 ft. or so 
above the dark green leaves, with deep pits, and a few adherent 
blue bervies. The male spadix has a very different appearance, being 
finely branched, and bearing numerous minute yellow flowers. The 
Chamedoreas have the sexes on different individuals, the male spa- 
dices have a drooping habit, while the female spaslices are mote erect, 
With a atouter axis, 

There were also several Rattan Cane Palms {Calamus} infruit, In 
these the axis of the spacix becomes elongated inte a long spiny whip- 
like appendage, called Hagellum, so as to place its branches at some 
distanee apart. C. viminalisa, C. leptospadix, C. erectus, and C, 
pachystemonus showed this structure remarkably well; the appen- 
dage of C. erectus was some 15 ft. or sa im length; the fruits which 
were borne by C. pachystemonus were about the size of Peas. 

To the student of botany or horticulture these fruiting Palms 
should be of great interest as affording examples of the frutts of four 
of the principal divisions of the Palm farnily, which include eighty 


per cént. of the Palms that are to be found in.our gardens. The 
Areca tribe is well represented by Seaforthia, Caryota, and Chamz- 
dorea; the Calamus tribe by Calamus; the Corypha tribe by 
Phenix, Sabal, and Livigtona : and the Coco tribe by Astrocaryum, 
and Martinezia. The Borasaus tribe, which. is not seneeenes int 


’ frait, includes Latania and Geonoma. 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


Hardy v. Teander Plants, —A great many of our most papular 
cultivated plants have only a fictitious value, which they maintain 
Just ag long as they are dear or difficult to grow, and gardeners and 
professed cultivators lend themselves to the deception more than any 
other elass ; ordinary people who love flowers for their own sake dis- 
fingwish more clearly in such matters. Many of our so-called ‘‘fine” 
stove Planta and Orchids are positively infertor te some of our ¢om- 
mouest hardy border plants that not long ago were in danger of being 
lost through the indifference of cultivators. li the old Coleus Ver- 
schaffalti had only heen a difficult subject to cultivate, and still sell- 
ing at a guinea a piece, it would yet have been a much-acdmired plant, 
whereas if is now clisregarded ; and the same could be said of many 
other thmgs. ‘The much-landed Gardenia is inferior ta a pood Pink 
or Carnation, and cannot approach a Rose; but some spend as much 
an its special culture as would keep a small garden, chiefly becanse 
it is rather hard tio cultivate successfully. That popular Orchid 
Calanthe Veitchi cannot equal a good Pentstemon or a Snapdragon ; 
but the roots sell for a guinea or more, and itis an Orchid, and hence 
admired. Its neighbour C. veratrifolia is inferior to a good white 
Phlox, but it is also'an Orchid ; a good plant would probably fetch 
fo in the market, and it ig reverenced accordmgly; om a her- 
haceoug border it world look positively insignificant. Not atew of 
our mast noted stove and greenhouse shrubsare inferior to a Flower. 
tg Currant ora Deutzia, bot the oneis.admitted tothe drawing: 
room and the other is not. The Bougainvillea cannot compare wit 
Paul's Scarlet Thorn or the Pyrng Malus floribunda, but gardeners 
aclore the former and take no particular notice of the latter. The 
Bougainvillea will, however, get out of fayour if everybody gets to 
wniderstand tts culture. These. are only a few examples cf a false 
taste that is not creditable to us.—J. S. W. 


_Browallia élata.—tit is not a little surprising that the value 
of this plant, briefly alluded to in. Tue Gagven (p. 471}, has not 
been more generally recogiiised. If I am righthy informed-it was 
introduced into this country from Pera in 1765, consequently 1a very 
far from hetng a noveliy; yet it is seldom seen, especially grown 
as a pot plant for winter work, Its requirements are few and of 
the stmplest description. We sow the seed thiniy iu pans any time 
during April, and ib readily vegetates ina gentle heat. ‘The seed- 
lings are potted off singly into small 3-in, pots when large enongh te 
handle, and returned to gentle heat till established, after which 
they are transferred toa cold pit or frame. After a few days they 
are pinched hard back, and when conimencing to grow afresh they 
are shifted into §-in. pots, the size in which they are toflawer. Any 
common soil will suit them; we usually employ turfy loam with a 
little rotten manure and sand. During the summer months no 
coverins is needed fer therm, but they are kept regularly watered 
and pinched back till a good head is formed, discontinuing the latter 
operation early in August, They are housed in September m common 
with many other plauts, some being put into an intermediate house, 
to be followed later on by those put mto a cool house, the object in 
view being to keep up an unbroken succession, as they do not Hower 
well under cool trentment. With the help of liquid manure they 
ean be had tn bloom throughout the winter and spring months, 
We grow them principally for cutting purposes, the brightness of 
them small blue Howers rendering them very suitable for lightening 
ue vases, &e. It is best when cutting to clear off one or move 
Uae as required, and these will soon pugh out another supply. 

ad any of the readers of Tas Ganpen grown the white variety, 
Browailia elata alba ?—An Essex CuurivatTor. 


Azolla caroliniana.—This charming water plant, allied to 
Salyinja, should become a favourite for indoor aquaria. It floats on 
water quite free of soil, sending down roota as the Water Lettuce 
(Pistia atratiotes} of tropical countries does, and, compared with that, 
itis much more easily.cultivated in a moderate temperature, The 
tufis of delicate green leaves appear Itke tiny emeralds, and massed 
together form one of the choicest of jewels. At this season it requires 
ali the light it can have, and should be near the glass in a moderately 
dry atmosphere. With the light of summer, no degree of atmospheric 
humidity appears to injure 14, but now, duriug dull weather, with an 
excess of moisture, if dies off. All the living points must be care- 
fully picked from the dead parts behind, and should be placed: in 
clean water on which to float, <A bell-glass is the most convenient 
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vessel in which to keep it, and if placed in a frame warmed with a 
pipe orin a preenhouge it will quickly revive, Durimg summer 1t 
will grow out-of-doors, but then it becomes bronzed, and perhaps it 
ig prettier when light green, as it iain the greenhouse or window,. 
Standard Bea ae over the Rich- 
mand Show, held at the Castle Hotel on the 18th ult., L was much 
atruck with the beauty and elegance of the standard Pompon Chry- 
santhemums, displaying, as they did, large heads of flower with a 
minimum of close training. For this. purpose the larger Pompon 
section seems to be specially adapted. A fine head of Juhe Lagravére, 
very telling as it is‘in the daytime, is a glow of rich crimson by 
gaslight. ‘The chief drawback to standards is the bare stems, but 
a few Ferns or other fine-foliaged plants would make for them a 
eapitel hiding-place. The still, formal, trained show specimens are 
an abhorrence, but these aemi-trained standard heads peeping out 
from a mass of. Fern greenery are really beautiful.—aA. D, ~ 
Marigolds Indoors (p. 453).—I can strongly recommend 
these for growing in pots for the embellishment of greenhouses and 
conservatories at this season. We have several varieties now In 
flower, which, interspersed with Chrysanthemums, Salvias, Eupa- 
toriuma, Schizostylis, late Pelargoninms, &c., have a most telling 
effect; affording, as they do, such a striking contrast in colour. The. 
one in most favour here is Dean’s Dwarf Yellow, which haa medinm- 
sized blooms; and these the plants put forth in the greatest pro- 
fusion, and, not being large, they are most useful for cutting. As 





Marigold “Meteor.” 


is the ease with most soft-wooded subjects of a kindred nature, 
Marigolds do best planted out in a sunny position, where they can 
be kept well watered and attended to by wav of stopping the shocta, 
and then lifted and potted up in the autumn, when, if kept for a 
weck or so in a cold close frame, and heavily syringed, they soon get 
hold of the fresh soil and scarcely feel the removal, Grown and 
treated’ in this way, they are not anything like the trouble they are 
when confined to pots the whole season, involving, as they do duving 
adry time, much labour in watering. —S. D. [The above illustration 
represents a pretty variety of Marigold called Meteor, in which the 
florets ave pale lemon edged with deep orange, colours which render 
it very effective. It lias been exhibited at South Kensington two or 
three tines lately. For the opportunity of figuring it we are indebted 
te Mr. H. Cannell, of Swanley. ] 

Standard Pelargoniuma.—‘'A. D.” (p. 459) strongly 
recommends these, and afi the same time deprecates stiff and formal 
traming. Now, according to my idea, a standard Rose, standard 
Chrysanthemum, or a standard Pelargonium, mounted on a long 
bare stem, 1s about the most unnatural cbhject with which we 
have to deal now-a-days. Why should we disagree with the 
Japanese, as regards their dwarfing noble trees and shrubs, and yet 
hold up to admiration an equally absurd mode of culture? J am 
myself a great adimirer of the Pelargonium family, and agree with 
«4, D.” that the old Unique, and all the Ivy-leaf section are bean- 
tiful objects for indoor decoration, but f trust that oerther he nor 
any other admirer of them will endeavour to revive the standard 
form of growing them ; they are, as he remarks, beautiful m hang- 
ing baskets, anc E may also acd ag pillar or wall plants, or for gar- 
nishing the edges of plant stages ; but deliver us from the standard 
form of Pelargonium, except aa 4 curiosity,—J, G, L, 


Bouvardias at Clapton.—For winter flowering more 
healthy and. luxuriant plants than those now coming into bloom 
at Messrs. Low's nursery it would be difficult te find, the 
foliage being broad and lustrous, the wood vigorous and well 
set with bloom, the general appearance of the planta denoting that 
throughout the growing season they must have been In the enjoy- 
ment of all the conditions necessary to perfect development. The 
unusual luxuriance of the plants in question would favour: the 
belief that they must have been planted out during the summer 
maouths,. Such is, however, not the fact; on the contrary, they 
were shifted on in the ordinary manner, and the pots are now 
crammed with healthy roots. Plants thus established are, for many 
reasons, preferred at Messrs. Low's to those which have te be potted 
up atalate period, itis commoniy supposed that only by means of 
planting cut can Bouvardias of first-class quality be grown; but. 
the plants in question afford ample proof that such a practice is by - 
no means necessary. In the case of all plants destmed for winter 
flowering it is undoubtedly a great advantage to hare the pots well 
filled with reots by the end.of the growing season ; and it is certarm 
that, 1 this advantage can be obtained without in any way detract. 
ing from the luxuriance of the plants, planting ent tsa mistake. First- 
class blooms can only be produced by plants having a potful ef 
roots, in a healthy condition. When, therefore, the soil 1s matted 
with fibres, and development during the winter months is assisted _ 
by constant gentle warmth and free ventilation on favourable occa-- 
sions, there can be bud little doubt as to the result; The Bouvar- 
dia, like the Cyclamen, appears to luxuriate during the dull months 
of the year in a warm equable temperature, where if may at the 
sane time be in the enjoyment of a free circulation of air. On the 
occasion of my visii to Mesars. Low’s,. the air waa by 06 means 
warm, but the ventilators were open, and the pipes being gently. 
heated, alight bouyant atmosphere was created,-highly favourable - 
to the development of the flower-heada and the expansion of the . 
individual blooms.—J. CoRNHIL. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
THE CHAMPION POTATO. 


Min. Syme, of the Lawson Seed and Nursery Company, says 

—-“ The Champion Potato has been most appropriately named 
for, in Scotland at all events, it has thoreughly beaten every 
other variety in disease-resisting properties, and has lately 
been lifted at the rate of 10 to 12 tons an imperial acre, 
crown as an ordinary field crop. Having paid much attea- 
tion to the Champion since it first appeared, f can fnily 
endorse all that has been said in its praise, and certainly the 
past unfavourable season has proved it fo be the most valn- 
able mtroduction of the past few years, .1t originally came 
from Forfarshire, and, after trial, was recommended in the 
Lawson Seed List of 1875, In general appearance it. comes 
between the Scotch Regent .and .the. Irish Hock, embodying 
the good qualities of the former and the hardy constitution of 
the latter. Like other Potatoes its eating quality varies 
accotding to circumstances ag regards soll, climate, and cultiva- 
tion, but it may safely be classed among good table sorts, 
Those which we are using at home daily are pronounced by 
every body to be first class. The Champion is a stroug rank 
grower, and should be allowed a fourth more space at least 
than that which orcimary kinds require in planting. It is, 
perhaps, the latest fleld Potato to ripen, the haunlm remaining 
fresh when that of all others is withered, It should, conse- 
quently, be planted earlier than is usual for late sorts sene- 
rally in order to do it justice. It will grow remarkably well 
on poor soils where other kinds would not eneceed, and alto- 
gether it is highly recommended for a main crop In every gar- 
den and farm; it cannot, however, be too prominently kept 
in view that to fortify its disease-resisting character a thorough 
change of seed is necessary.” 





The Jerusalem Artichoke.—tThe scarcity of Potatoes will, 
in ali probabilily, have the effect of agam calling attention to this 
Artichoke as a substitute for them. Many objections have been 
urgei agaiuat the Jerusalem Artichoke asa table esculent, on the 
ground of ita watery character ; but might not this be traced to some 
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extent to what nught be termed the injudicious cultivation te which 
the plant is subjected ? Asa general rule, it is planted in an ont-of- 
the-way part of the garden, in a shady and damp place, and baa but 
little cultivation in the way of securing a good crop of fine tubers. 
Thia haphazard method can scarcely be conducive to the production 
of good tubers, and they may suffer in quality in consequence, 'The 
Jerusalem Artichoke will grow in almost any soil or situation, and 
in these respects 1t is a very accommodating plant; but as an old 
gardener once remarked, ‘To have fine roots it should be set ina 
rich mellow loam, 1n an open, airy part of the garden.” We further 
recoinmended that, if the roots be large, they should be cut into aets, 
much as Potatoes are, cach part to contain at least two eyes: and 
at any time during the month of March they should be planted in 
trenches, about 3in. or 4in. below the surface, the lines 2 ft, apart, 
and the seta 18 in. or so from each other in the rows. A good mellow 
loam, in his opinion, needed but little manure for the Frat crop, 44 
they would bea even in size, though by no means small, and of better 
table quality, When planted In this way, the stems will appear 
above ground by the beginning of May, when, as is usually the case 
with kitchen garden crops, a little earth should be drawn up to the 
stems and the ground kept clear from weeds, If is 4 very prolific 
vegetable, and asmail piece of cround able to sustain the crop will 
produce a large quantity of tubers. By the beginning of November 
the stems wither, and they should be cut of to within a few inches 
of the ground; the tubera can then be dug up and stored, much in 
the way Potatoes are, or, ag is commonly practised, they can remain 
in the ground and lifted as wanted. Opinions cortainly do differ as 
to the table quality of this esculent ; but asa modern writer remarks: 


“Strange as it seems, in those establishments where the best cooks - 


ave employed, thig vegetable is almost invariably extensively used, 
and we have the strange phenomenon (in this country) of the richest 
families using the greatest quantities of the cheapest vegetables that 
can be grown. Such evidence as this, therefore, affords us ample 
excuse for endeavouring to induce the most prejudiced te give the 
planta fair trial, feeling assured that sooner or later it must become, 
and especially among cottagers, a product of prime importance,” 
sometimes, at horticultural exhibitions, those who are called upon 
to award prizes to collections of vegetables look upon the presence 
of this Jerusalem as a weakening item; but if the tubers are of 


good size, even in shape, and handsome in appearance, they should — 


carry the same weight aa a good dish of Potatoes ; and it is not fair 
for judges, ag they sometimes do, to condemn an esenlent aimply 
because they do not care for it as an article of food,—R. D. 


Wood Ashes and their Uses.—During the past year we 


have had ample means of testing the values of wood ashes or charred 
earth, both as a means of warding off the attacks of slugs and other 
garden pests from tender vegetables, and 2s 4 means of enriching the 
sail and consequently accelerating growth. I believe that the old 
remedy, fresh slacked lime, if used in excess, is positively injurious 
to some crops, and after it has lain on the damp soil a short period it 
loses its burning character, and then slugs pass over it with impunity. 
We have therefore been compelled to use ashes of every kind, but 
more especially those from wood fires; and now we convert every 


kind of garden rubbish into ashes. At this seasou of the year, when . 


the thinning of shrubberies is renerally recelving attention, any and 
avery kind of trimmings may be converted into valuable ashes, as 


when once a food bonfire ig kiwdled and a glowing red heat obtained | 


—no matter how green the wood and leaves may be—the fire will 
burn away as flercely as the driest straw stack if kept constantly fed 
with fresh material until the whele is’ consumed; and there is no 
more certain way of getting rid of noxious weeds, such as Couch 
Grass, Bindweed, Docks, &c., than that of passing them through the 
fire, as it destroys all seeds that goncrally abound in rubbish heaps 
that are rotted away by the slow process of fermentation. To get 
the full benefit of all their good qualities, the ashes should be kent 
quite dry, by removing them, as soon as they are cold, to a shed, 
there to remain under cover until required foruse. Aghes are invalu- 
able mixed with soot, coal ashes, and lime, for dusting over any kind 
of seedlings or freshly planted garden crops, especially of the Bras. 
sica tribe; while Turnip crops are especially benefited by such a 
mixture : in fact, the only limit to the many useg to which ashes 
may be put is the power of procuring them in sufficient quantities. 
We find them to be the beat and safest of manures for mixing with 
new Vine borders, also with the potting soil for many exotic plants. 
Tf many of the so-called artificial manures were composed exclusively 
of pure wood ashes purchasers would have less cause to complain 
than they frequently now have; for, in the open quarters devoted to 
vogetable culture, the spots on which rubbish heaps have been burned 
are always indicated bj theluxuriance of succeeding crops. We may 
not get another auch exceptional season for slugs for some time, but 
I would strongly advise all growera of vegetables to have a good 
apply of ashes in readiness for the next seed time, and to apply 
them liberally to all erops directly they are planted or coming 


’ to diminish with the decline of the season, 


through the soil, as nothing looks worse in a kitchen garden than 
irregularities amongst crops, and if not required for that purpose 
thay will well repay the labour by viomoune a healthy and luxuriant 
cone They enrich poor acils and render sey and retentive ones 

tiable, and they may be applied without fear of injury to the most 
delicate of crops, Under glass we find they are extremely useful 
for dusting Cauliflower and Lettuce plants, and for mixing with the 
aoil for forced Potatoes, and such early vegetables as ara usually for- 
warded before their ordinary season out-cf-doors.—J. Groom, 
Liaton Park, Jfaidstone, 


The Black Radish.—On walking through the Halles Centrales 
in Paris early last month, I was puzzled with a black root about the 
diameter of a medium-sized Parsnip, and one-half tts length. On 
purchasing and peeling one [ found it was the Black Spanish Radish, 
which ta elther eaten alone or sliced thin and added to salad ike Beet- 
root. It has a pleasing nutty flavour, and is about aa hot as the 
coinmon breakfast Radish_—D. T. Frew. 


Watercresses in France.—The use of these seema almost 
universal in Franee, and the quantity consumed is cnormous. The 
preat markets are crowded with them, and they are almost nniver- 
sally used in salads, and much employed asa cornish for different 
dishes, ‘With plenty of Endive, abundance of Watercress in a daal: 
of gil, and a few slices of Beet, the Parisians make a most excellent 
salad.—D,. TI. FIsn. | 


Decayed Tomatoes.—The taste for Tomatoes does not seem 
But the publte should 
look at what they eat. Immense quantities of Tomatoes in London 
now are much decomposed and of very doubtful wholesomeneas. 
The yellowish-brown spots which indicate decay are not often naticed 
by the consumer,—y, J, 


Thousand-headed EKale.—I have for many years cultivated 


this Kale, which was brought itito notice in Kent by the Messrs. 


Bussell, and have found if a most valuable spring food for. sheep. 
During laat apring, when esreens of all kinds were scarce, FE had the 
satisfaction of being able to let a large number of workmen pick 
freely from a patch of this for the use of their families, and it proved 
most acceptable. T heard of tts produce being sold at £50 ah acre 
for the London market. Some people thin out to intervals of nearly 


. 3 ft. between the plants, and grow them very strong and stalky. I 


prefer about half that distance, and at the present time I have 24 
serves of it, which promises an abundance of food in March and April. 
No frosts appear to effect 1t.—A. B., Pheckley. 


Scarcity of Onion Seed.—I learn with resret that the 
Onion seed crop is this year a very bad one, and that seed will not 
only be costly next spring, but that its germinating quality will be 
questionable, Thia is bad news for all market growers, to whom 


: the price of aeed ia a very important consideration, and not leas for 


fhe consumers of Onions in all’ shapes and stages. One grower of 
seed told me recently that he had-.last spring planted three tona of 
bulbs that were then worth'nearly £30, and that the entire produce 
would not. exceed a few bushels-——barely enough for his own sowing, 
aa he is a large grower for picxling.—A. D. 


Trebonus Onion.—We prefer sowing this varicty in the 
autumn and transplanting early in the spring; in fact, treating it 
in every way similar to the Tripoli varieties. Thus managed, it is 
very fine, much superior to those that are spring-aown ; and although 
the crop was scarcely so heavy as that of the Giant Rocea, it was 
really of more value, as the latter hag kept badly thia season, (reat 
ai were taken with the harvesting of all the antumn-sown Onions, 

ut the Trebons ia the only variety that has Kept good up to the 
present time. I quite agree with the remarks of ‘‘R, D.” (p. 463) 
with aye to the mild and pleasant flavour of this variety. —AN 
Tissux Grower. 


The Best hate Pea.—Having to supply as many late Peas 
agit is possible to obtain durmg the month of October, every year 
I have given all the reputedly best sorts for late crops a fair trial, and 
now, alter three year’s experience, it may appear strange that a very 
old Pea stands first on my list, and that ia Hair’'s Dwarf Mammoth. 
T have never quite lost sight of this Pea, but for several years I 
allowed some of the newer kinds to take its place, especially for late 
erops ; but the result was that they could not be depended upon, or 
our soll was not suifable, for I found the supply falling off: ao I 
went back to my old favourite, and I now find that I have quite 
regained my old position of being able to gather a plentiful supply 
of green Peas when pheasant shooting isin fullswing. Vo me this 
ig amatter of aome importance. We gathered our last dish of this 
old Pea on November the 8th, while Omega, which is the next best 
Pea for late sowing, ceased to bear after the middle of October, 
These two kinds were sown about the middle of June, both on the 
same day, and I need hardly say I shall still continue to stick to 
ihe old friend that haa served me ao well,—‘' Gardeners’ Magazine,” 
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RAMONDIA PYRENAICA AT HOME. 


Iw all situations this is a very distinct and effective plant ; although 
not so striking as some of the bright-coloured Primulas and Gen- 
tians, yet it is well worth growing on account of its distinct habit 
anil abundance of bloom. It forms an evergreen rosette of blistered, 
wrinkled hairy leaves, which clasp the ground, forming, from the 
sime base, a number of crowns clustered together; these in course 
of time force the centre onea from their original position, thus form- 
ing a large raised cushion, The flowera are borne on stems vary- 
img from 4 in, to 6 in, in height, each bearing from two to six flowers, 
‘The individual blooms measure over 1 in. across, and are of a rich 
vidlet-purple with orange-yellow centres. I have seen single rosettes 
with over twenty flowers fully expanded besides buds, and when 
seen in that state the effect is moat satisfactory. It is rarely seen 
in good condition under cultivation, owing to unsuitable situations 
‘being selected for it. In 
the Pyrenees, where it 
igs very abundant, it is 
found growing in almost 
every conceivable posi 
tion on the Moss-clad 
stone just above the 
water mark of the moun- 
tain stream, on perpen- 
dicular cliffs amongst 
(rrass on damp spots, 
and even on the bare 
rocks fully exposed to 
the sun, but in this 
latter position it forms 
puny specimens similar 
to what we see here. 
The most luxuriant 
plants of it are found 
on the ledges of perpen- 
dicular rocks where the 
roots can creep into the 
narrow fissures and se- 
cure abundance of mois- 
ture, which is essential 
to full development. It 
as generally found on 
rocks having an eastern 
or western aspect, but 
rarely in a southern or 
northern one, When 
found in a southern 
aspect there are rocks 
immediately in front of 
it, which screen it from 
the sun. In its native 
habitat it grows in 
every kind of soil, but 
wumler cultivation I find 
peat to suit it best, 
mingled with plenty of 
rough sand, or old pots 
broken up fine. It 
grows freely in this 
compost either planted 
out on the rockery 
in o& shady moist spot 
between stones or in pots under a north wall plunged in sand. [ 
have often wished I had an old half-decayed wall which [ could 
cover with this plant, Under such conditions I am sure it would 
succeed admirably, provided the wall was naturally damp, and 1 could 
also plant with it the beautiful Saxifraga longifolia, which is one of 
the most beautiful plants belonging to the Pyrenean flora. I have 
gathered the two close together in the heights above Gavarine. I 
have found at different times several varieties of Ramondia; one 
with white flowers was exceedingly pretty. I wonder whether any 
of these now exist. About twenty plants of the white kind were distri- 
buted from the Hale Farm Nurseries some few years ago, and another 
variety with rose-coloured flowers; this I lost. These variations, 
however, are very rare. We may pass thousands of plants before 
we find one sufficiently distinct to stup our progress. A. P. 





ee — — — 


OLIVER WeENDELL Houtmes calls the odours and flavours ef fruits 
and flowers the moral characters of plants. 





The Pyrenean Ramondia at heme. 


GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA. 


I wave only just now returned home, after an absence of some days 
and your paper of Nov, 22 has come to hand. I have just read init 
the remarks of Mr. Thomas Williams, of Ormskirk, about Gypso- 
phila paniculata, With the single exception that the name 18 
Nerived, as he says, from two Greek words, one of which (*‘Gypson 
means chalk, cat the other is the verb (‘* Phileo”) to love, I must 
beg leave to be at issue with him on every point. I may perhaps 
premise that [ am quite aware that Gypsophila paniculata is a moun- 
tain plant, and no doubt over many a chalky range it sends down 
its thick, tough roots far below, but I was never referring to any- 
thing of that sort when I made a very casual remark about it to 
‘Delta " the other day, and I was altogether speaking of the culture 
of this plant in our gardens, and of the best way to manage If. 
Because it is found on chalky hills, it by no means follows that 1t 
must be supplied with chalk in our borders; a great many other 
conditions may be wanting to make that of any use. As a matter of 
fact my experience with this plant was the following :—I first of all 

put it in an ordinary 


border for herbaceous 
plants. It had what 
“Delta” calls good 


friable loam to depend 
upon, but it did nothing 
there. lt soon became 
a stunted and miserable 
object, and, so far from 
having a root like that 
of an Oak tree, it looked 
as though it would 
before long have no root 
at all. It chanced, 
however, that I paid a 
visit to the garden of 
Mr. G. F. Wilson, at 
Weybridge, and there 
I was greatly attracted 
by a very fine specimen 
of Gypsophila panicu- 
lata. Its aérial grace- 
fulnesa of bloom was 
something I had never 
seen before, and I im- 
mediately asked some 
two or three questions 
about it. Unless my 
memory very greatly 
deceives me, Mr. Wilson 
told me that it does well 
in peat, but whether he 
said as much as that or 
not, | am quite certain 
that one of the frst 
things I did on my 
return home was to have 
Gypsophila paniculata 
removed from its bed of 
loam and peat into one 
of nearly pure peat. 
The effect was magical. 
It flourished and spread 
far and wide, so that 
the well-being of some 
neighbouring plants was 
endangered by it, and 
it was a thing of beauty which could not fail to be admired 
Let Mr. Williams only give it a trial of this sort, and I am sure he 
will forget all about the Greek derivation of its name, and he will 
put Gypsophila paniculata in peat for the future. 

Iam quite as much at a loss to follow him when he says that it 
possesses no qualities to make it a bouquet plant. I should say, on 
the contrary, that nothing so lights up a nosegay and gives it ele- 
ganee and grace as a spray or two of Gypsophila paniculata. It is 

ar better than any Fern I know of. I have over and over again 
given it away for this purpose, and its fitness has been admitted at 
once, I have not time now to hunt for the passage to which I allude, 
but I well remember that Mr. Ellacombe, of Bitton, called attention to 
this in one of the earlier numbers of THe GarkprEx. I cannot divine 
why it should do for the grates in a dried state as Mr. Williams sug- 
gests, for it seems to me that it would then lose all its loveliness, 
and had better be consigned to the fire rather than to the grate. 
Altogether I am strangely at variance with Mr. Williams about 
this elegant plant, but I can only say I wish I had a great many 
‘‘erand secrets” about other things on which I could rely with so 
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much confidence as I can upon the “grand seeret * which I 
brought home from Weybridge. Hexny Ewnank, 
Ruyite, 


—~ [ am of opinion that both Mr. Williams, of Ormskirk, 
and ‘' Delta” are right about this plant, though neither of them are 
quite so. ‘The plant is perfectly hardy. but it is capricious. I had 
it for some years in great luxuriance, but, having lost it, [ have never 
been able to establish it again. Certainly if doea not require, but it 
may do better in peat. Ido not at all agree with Mr. Williams that 
‘it possesses no qualities to make it a bouquet plant.” When the 
Agviculiural Society met at Oxford the first prize for nosesays in 
vases went to a bouquet which owed nearly all its lightness and execl- 
lence to sprays of the Gypsophila, so that Tfully agree with “ Delta” 
that ‘‘it is a most delightful subject for cutting for nosegays,”— 
Henny N, Evuacomss, Bitton Viewrage, 


i 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


THE past wet summer appears to have just suited these, as I do not 
remember to have ever before seen the crowns so crowded with 
flower-buds as they now are, a circumstance no doubt owing to the 
tohage having heen preserved so long in a healthy, free-crawing eon- 
‘ition, Instead of being ripened off too suddenly, as is invariably fhe 
ease if the weather sets in af all dry. Those whe ave fortunate 
enough to have good planta of Helleborus niger maximus, which is 
the best of all, will find them of great value for lifting and potting, 
to be used as window ornaments, a purpose for which they are well 
adapted, a8 there they are juat at home, and last a considerable time 
in full beauty, Out-of-doors, even if the frost does not in a great 
measure apoil them, the blossoms become stained and discoloured : 
bat in a window, or wader glass, they lose that objectionable éint,. 
an'l as they attain age arc almost ay pure as the Lily of the Valley. 
Yo have them iu this desirable condition for cutting, it is a good 
plan to cover some of the plants up with hand-lights or large bell- 
glasses, under which they may be easily protected by throwing 2 
inat over them, should the weather set in severe, The wonder is, 
consiclering their great decorative value, that Christmas Roses are 
not more grown, as in few gardens does one meet with more than 4 
clump or twe, and these generally in some out-of-the-way place, or 
smothered up mm the herbaceous borders by other plants of much 
stronger habit. To do them well, they should have a place specially 
prepared for them in some sheltered spot, where, if the soil is sandy, 
loose, and open, so that their roots can ramify freely, they soon: gat 
to a lavge aize, and emit a large number of flowers. Before planting, 
It i9 a preat help to them to french the ground, and work in plenty 
of leaf-soil and rotten manure, and when growth is active to mulch 
the surface around them, and give them a soaking or two of water, 
as the great thing 1s to get them-to develop their foliage freely: for 
without an ample spread of this the crowns do not attain their 
natural size and atrength, and therefore have not the power to bloom 
so protusely as they otherwise would. The safest and veadiest way 
of propagating the Christmas Rose is by division, and the best time 
for doing this ts in April, when the plants are commencing to send 
up fresh leaves. Dug from the graund then, they may he easily 
separated, alter washing or shaking the sail away from the roota, 
so as to see clearly where the prominent crown buds are, and where 
a severance can be made without waste or injury to the other parts, 
which could not be done by making random cuts, or pulling them 
asunder without some previous examination, Plants purchased at 
once will yleid some blooms, and will then be available for effecting 
an increase later on when their beauty is over. Although I have 
heard of seedlings beimg raised, IT have never been able to save seed, 
as the poda have been always abortive: and yet they swelled and 
looked well filled till the time for ripening arrived, when they col- 
lapsed, and were found to be empty. 8. D 


Aram Lilies in Water,—aA few years ago, I planted some 
pieces of this amphibious plant in water, by the side of an embank- 
ment, and they haveso increased that, at the present time, they 
form animimense mags, 120. long, and several feet broad, and, when 
in flower, they area prand sight, hundreds of magnificent blooms 
being open at one time, and much finer than when carefully grown 
under the directions given in moat gardening books. In severe win- 
tere, especially the last, they were cut down to the water's edge, Int 
they always came up again as strong as ever when inild weather 
returned, and dowercd well though much later than when not cutdown 
by severe frosts, In very mild seasons they commence flowering 
before Easter. A good plan as regards planting them ia, to fill some 
worn-out bushel baskets with any refuse soil that may be at hand, 
into this plant the Aroma, and plunge them into about 2 ft. of water, 
then throw afew barrowfuls of goil and stones arcund to keep them 


steady and to form mounds. The baskets soon rot, and the plante 
become masses of foliage and flowers, as has just been stated.— 
SANGUINEA, 


Double White Rocket,—This should be taken up and 
divided every season, or it will soou cease to exist; circumatance 
which may account for its being 90 rarely seen. Tor it certainly is 
one of the most beantifal hardy border plants in existence. Being 
very free ite fine spikes of pure double white flowers, when grown in 
quantity, load the atmosphere with perfume; and when associated 
with the blue Canterbury Bell, one tine of cach, it haa a striking 
effect. It will grow almost in any soil or situation, and it may be 
increased to any extent by simply splitting up the old stools with 
a sharp knife every antumn. We also grow the ‘donble purple, 
but neither that nor any of the other sorts, that I have seen, can at 
all compare with the grand old double white kind.SanauixeEs, 


The Fringed Grass of Parnasaus (Parnassia fimbriata). 
—This interesting species has only recentiy been introduced into 
this country, It is a native of wet bogs in Nevada, Colorado, 





i 
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The Fringed Parnassia ¢P. finikyiata) 


&c., where it covers’ large tracts of land in the same way aa the 
British species do¢ga in. the north, It is a true perennial, forming 
a tuft of ovate-cardate, ‘amooth, pale green leaves measuring from 
lin. to14in. acrogs, closely set together, and forming quite a rosette 5 
from the centre rises a stein about 1 ft, high, bearing a solitary leaf 
about midway up, and terminating with a large Anemone-like 
flower, which is pure white and beautifully veined. The flower is 
composed of five petala having a narrow hase or short claay, and the 
margins are beautifully fringed from the middle to the base, giving 
it « most chaste and elegant appearance. It is perfectly hardy, 
haying stood out the whoie of last winter on my rockery in company 
with P. caroliniana, P. asarifolia, and P. palustris, all of which 
flowered beautifully, affording a good opportunity of comparing their 
respective merits. P. fimbriatais one of the most beautiful bo plants 
with which Tam acquainted, Ail the plants belonging to this grou 

grow freely in spongy peat, leaf-mould, &., especially if nixed wi t 

ophacnum, in very wet posifions.—T. 5. W. [Our woodeut was 

repared from a plant im Ay, Wave's nursery, Tottenham. ] 


Gaura Lindheimeri.—tThe striking effect produced by means 
of this plant in the squares and gardens of Paris induced me to raise 
some seedlings of it last spring with @ view to giving it a trial in the 
flower gardens here, These seedlings have flowered abundantly, and 
T have hitle doubt that when this plant becomes better known it will 
prove & permanent addition to our stock of hardy bedding planta. 
Jt grows abont 2 ft, high, and is of upright habit, and branches very 
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freely, every aboot yielding a suecession of pinky-white blossoms, 
and with liberal treatment there seems no limit to the time during 
which it will keep on blooming. Planted in front of shrubs and in 
mixed arrangements of herbaceous plants, or In the back row of 4 
ribbon border it would prove equally effective. Jt roots freely from 
cuttings made of the young side growths, inserted at the same time aa 
those of. the Calceclarias, and treated in the same way through the 
winter months.—J. RoBERTs, Gunnersbury Park. 

Feru-leaved Rue (Ruta albiflora}),—The annexed representa- 
tion of this exquisite plant was prepared from a spray furnished by 
Mr. Green a short time ago, from Sir George Macleay’s garden at 
Pendell Court, Bietchingly, where it has withstood the rigour of 
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ae The Fern-leaved Rue (Ruta aibitlora), half uatural size. 
2) A spray, uatural size. 

the last winter unprotected. It may, therefore, be fairly considered 
to be hardy, It isa native of Nepal, and though more than a cen- 
tury has elapsed since 1$ was frat introduced, 1b is by no means a 
common plant in this conntry, Itsinely eut foliage overlaid with s 
glaucous hue, and the profusion in which ite tiny, bell-shaped, white 
bloagoms are pounced: render it a highly desivable plant, if is, 
Taoreover, one that requires only the simplest culture either in pots 
or in the open border. Mr. Green saya it is nota little surprising 
that this Rue is so little grown, for it is not only valuable aud grace- 
ful for antumn and winter flowering as a cool greenhouse plant, but 
it has proved at Pendell Court to be quite hardy and is in fower up 
to the present time, It also proved hardy some twenty years ago in 
the gardena of the late Mr, W. Borrer, Henfield, Sussex.—¥. G. 


Eilect of the Late Summer on Hardy Plants.—A 
eurlous instance of the inclemency of the early autumn is that the 


usual autumnal flowers failed to perfect their blooms in the north of 
England, Statice latifoliaand 8. Gmelini remained nearly two months 
in bud butnever flowered. The Sunflowers, double and single, were 
stricken down by frost before any of them had produced more than 
one or two blooms; and the Lilium auratum ouly bloomed in open 
quarters ; wherever planted in the shade its buds never expanded.— 
BROCKTMUEST, 





ROSES. 


FHE ROSE ANNUAL, 


Az. W. Pau's Rose Annual for 1879-80 hasjust reached us. It con- 
tains coloured portraits of Pride of Waltham, a delicate flesh-coloured 
Hybrid Perpetual, richly shaded with bright rose ; Masterpiece, rosy 
erimsen, also a Hybrid Perpetual; Little Gem or Crimson Moss de 
Meaux : and Jules Chretien, 2 velvety shaded deep red Hybrid Per- 
Petual. In addition to these, it contains chapters on the current 
year; new Roses; the best Roses; Rose synonyms ; correspon. 
dence, and observations on the Rose shows, From these we select 
the following, on 


REMINISCENCES oF OLD Favrotvrire Ross. 


It is now averforty years since I had my first lesson on srowing and 
exhibiting Roses, aud on looking back what changes do Jsce, But 
some old fuves are left still. The first Rose I remember is the com- 
mon Pink China, growing in 4 sheltered spot In my grandmother's 
garden, a large bush, 6 ft. to 8 ft. high, covered with lovely buds 
almost ta Christmas, And assomated with this is a Crimson China, 
a lovely contrast, I presented, Nov. 12th, a bunch of these two 
sorts to a lady, who pronounced them beautiful, These old friends 
carry me to ancther lovely spot in an old-fashioned place, ‘‘ Luton 
Tioo,” the residence of the late Marquis of Bute, There were large 
clumps of evergreens encircled with these Roses and Honeysuckle ; 
beneath grew in sweetluxuriance Violets and other dwart perennials, 
Late one autumm Twas walking throuzh a Rosery of considerable 
extent, well screened with evergreens for a background, ancl close mn 
fron{ waz a line of my old Pink China; searcely a bud was to be 
seen on any of the other sorts in the beds but that line was beauti- 
ful, Closely allied to the above 1s Mrz Bosanquct and the old Bour- 
bon Queen ; and of later date, Souvenir de Malmaison and (Glotre de 
Pyjon, Jnies KMargottin, General Jacqueminot, Duchess of Suther- 
land, and La France ; but none can compare with my eld friend for 
constant and abundant blooming late In the year. At the time of 
which I speak, the Damask and Gallica were m lugh favonr, and 
pretty and sweet they were, but of short duration. 

Thia brings to iny mind a jowmey ft once took te a Kose show 10 
iseex. I was up before the lark, waiting for sufficient hight to start 
by, and we had a lovely lot of blooms, with plenty of buds in ail 
stages of opening. The Regent's Park Show was on the same day, 
where we took the first prize for fifty blooms. Buti had the eream 
of the lot to take with me into Essex, and I started with full coni- 
dence of an easy victory. The flowers rede well, and were in first- 
rate coudition ; but the judges placed me lash, and several exhibi- 
tors complained that I had a prize atall. [staged the best H.P.*s 
and some beautiful Feas, but the other exhibitors’ flowers were all 
Gallicas. Leaten by Gallicas! I returned home a sadder and a wiser 
man, having come to the conclusion that if I went to Rome I wiust 
do as Rome docs, On leaving, I invited my friends, Cant and Hedge, 
to come to Londen, but to leave their Gallicas at home, and many 
will remember the ine Teas afterwards shown in Londen by Mr, 
Hedge, But, again, I pass through Essex to an adjoining county, 
with a collection of over a hundred varieties, all the finest sorts of 
H.P.’s, Teas, &c. ; but my former competitors could not stand against 
me this time. The old standard of excellence had been lowered, and 
anew one erected. The poor Gallicas had to give way, and I waa 
awarded two silver cups, which were the frst hut not the last prizes 
which I won, for I bave had five or six cups at a time when Roses 
were shown a3 one sees them on the tree with buds in every stage 
of opening, : 

I have passed from the list of exhibitors; but if I look in at the 
shows now, what do I see? Not what we gloried in, but lines of 
flowers almost as bare of buds as lines of Dahlias. But exhibitors 
must to a large deoree all bow to the Goddess of Fashion, still we 
lose much thatis most beautiful in Nature by the excessive disbud- 
ding now resorted to. But 2 must not forget my old friend, the pot 
Rose, as that wag always a pet of mine; and at my first date, if we 
could get five or aix blooms on pot plants, they were looked at with 
as much wouder as the imjmmoth specimens now exhibited. Yell 
do LE remember taking a standard of the Smith’s Yellow Noisette, 
with ten blooms on it, to an exhibition; 1j was scarcely forward 
enough for the day, so we plunged the pot ina strong bottom heat 
in the Pine-stove, and that had the effect of openings the flowers in 
the best possible condition. This sort is st all times 2 difficult one 
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to open well, but many very full Roses open better with heat and 
moisture, ind now comes the day to match our strength against 
thenoted Lane, Ji was at the old Chiswick gardens. J thought 
we were asfe for the first prize. Butno! That glorious old Coupe 
d’Hebe was too much for us, The late Mr. J, Edwards told me on 
that occasion tt was ‘‘a long Lane that had no turning;” so I 
nourished my pets with night soil and liquid manure as much as 
they would stand, and at Regent’s Park my Paul Perras and Paul 
Ricant turned the scale, and once turned it was not then so difficult 
to keep iton my side. The smaller plants were always my favour- 
ites, such as can be grown in about 9-in-pots, in good strong loam, 
stable manure, and night soil, thrown together six months previous 
to use. The plants should be potted early in September, and started 
in gentle heat—a little bottom heat, if possible—and plants so man- 
aged will always reward one for the cost and trouble. The Rose- 
house was always my delight, and reminds me of my friend, Maré- 
chal Niel. How I prepared his place with 2 ft. of good soil, well 
drained, and selected a strong 3 ft. standard with a free stock, 
started him growing in April, and he made a growth of 15 ft, the 
first year ! Only three or four shoots were allowed to run, and these 
In pruning were shortened to about 10 ft, The shoots broke regn- 
larly by being bent down ; and the next year I was rewarded with 
200 lovely flowers on this one plant, By euiting outthe old shoots 
in prunmg, and encouracing the new ones in their place, every snc- 
ceeding year this beautiful plant for several years presented us with 
astmilar display of magnificient blooms. Although I do not now 
exhibit, J still cultivate Roses with all the ardour of former years, 
and far more extensively than ever, and experience gives me grander 
results !—WiuInLram TRoxMONGER, #ramfield, Hawkhurst. 


Of the new kinds of 1878-9, those which Mr. Paul has selected 
asthe best are:—Hybrid Porpetuals ; Barthelemy, Levet, Gaston 
Leveque, Henri Vilmorin, Jules Chretien, Louis Dore, Madame 
Lilenthal, Madame Morane Jeune, Paul Jamain, Pierre Carot, Pre- 
fet Limbourg, Princesse Marie Dolgorouky, Souvenir de Madame 
Robert, Souvenir de Victor Emanuel (Morean), and Wilhelm Koelle, 
Lea scented: Dr, Berthet, Innocente Pirola, Madame Etienne 
aevet, and Reine Marie Henriette. Noisette : William Allen Richard- 
son. Amongst the Waltham Cross Roses, the Countess of Rosebery 
and Duchess of Bedford are stated to have proved two of the finest 
of recent novelties. 


Rose Baroness Rothschili.—0O? all Roses with which [am 
acquainted, thiais the best for late hlooming. Since the monthof Jul 
we have been cutting from it weekly ; and to-day, Novemher 29th, 
have cut a bloom from it equal fo the beatin July. How does this 
Kose succeed under glass in winter ?—CamMBRiay, 


Noisette Rose Jaune Desprez.—What a delightful wall 
Kose thig is, eapecially for unfavourable situations. Et is wonderfully 
long-lived and vigorous. It is one of the earliest to open ia spring, 
and one of the latest im autumn. Colour fawn, tinged with pmk, 
strougly acented. Itisg an old Rose; I have known it more than 
twenty years ; in fact, [ am acquainted with a plant of it on a gar- 
dener’s cottage twenty-three years old,—E, Hospay, 


Climbing Hoses for Trees.—Ayrshire—Dundee Rambler 
and Alice Gray, creamy-white; Ruga, pale flesh; Thoresbyana, 
white, Boursanlt—Amadis, ¢rimson;: Blush, pink 3 gracilis, bright red. 
Evergreen—Félicité Perpétudéa, white. Noisette (for trees of lower 
growth, such as partly dead Thorns or Hollies, short pollards, &c.}— 
Celine Forestier, yellow; Aimée Vibert, pure white; Réve d’Or, 
deep yellow. Hybrid Chima—tCharles Lawson, rosy-carmine, Tall 
clhimbers—Gloire de Roszemenes, single searlet ; Willison's Weeping, 
scarlet; and Willison’s Victoria, pink.--J. Cuauiis, Wilton, Salie- 
Dury, 


The Hoepraving of Longleat,—aA correspondent writes to 
us as follows concerning this; ‘‘ Allow me to thank you for your 
beautiful pietuce of Longleat. Tama little difficult to please, bnt 
I soberly and thoughtfully, and not without the memory which 
reminds me of many other excellent illustrations of Hughsh gardens, 
write down my conviction that this engraving from Pargon’s sketch 
ia the best I have ever seen. The trees and distance are lovingly 
handled, and the repose of the untormented breadth of sward is a 
fit foresround to the stately Elms and the repose of the fine old 
houge beyond. There is no pretence about the picture; if loos true, 
and, E nave no doubt, is true to a tree trunk or a window. The 
magic of repose throughout satisiies me, and [ shall often turn back 
to 1¢ with pleasure ada bit of good, honest art, and also for its 
admirable portraiture of an English residence and park, I feel like 
the man who smashed hia fiddle aiter heariag Paganini, and so I 
think I shall never try to draw again,” 
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THE GARDEN FLORA. 


PLATE CCIX—A GROUP OF COLOURED PINKS. 
Inawn by CONSTANCH TPIERREPONT. 


THERE are probably few cultivators of garden flowers who would he 
bald enough ta say how long the Pink has been cultivated as an 
improved flower In this country; indeed, nothing definite can he 
ascertained as to the oviginal apecies of Dianthus from whieh the 
numcrous varieties of Pinks have sprung. I would be inclined to 
place the fine laced varieties, the ccloura of which are purple or 
purplish-red on a white ground in one section, and suggest that the 
original species from which they have sprung is D. plumavius; thia 
is a dwarf-growing plant, introduced fram the south of Europe as 
far back as 1629, Its flowers are white with a purple centre, and 
the leaves glancous, The varieties represented in the annexed plate. 
certainly belong to a different type, and very probably their parent- 
age could be traced back to another species, namely, D. deltoides, 
wiich may frequently be found in pastures and grassy banks in 
many parts of Britain. The flowers are palerose, andarefurnished with 
a circle of dacp-coloured spots, Referring again to the flowers in 
the accompanying plate, Lady Blanche is the finest white variety 
yet raised ; the flowers are sufficiently double to suit all tastes, and 
yet the pod does not burst. It is a very free-flowering sort; asingle 
plant raised from a cutting in May will produce nearly fifty flowers. 
the following season. Lord Lyons is certainly the best of the 
coloured varieties; it flowers very freely, and its blossoma are of 
good shape, In habit the plant is distinct and dwarf. Ascot ia a. 
very distinct dower, but lacks the symmetry of most of the others. 
Derby Day is a strong-crowing variety, but rather straggling in 
habit, and subject to spot ; it ought to be grown in every callectian: 
but 1 do not place it high on the list as regards quality, Newmarket, 
a reddish-purple self, I have not grown, and therefore cannot speak 
as to its merits. Miss Jolffe is a flower of quite a distinct type from 
any of the above, and must rather be classed with the perpetual- 
flowering Carnations, although it differs from them in nob growing so 
tall, nor branching much froin the main stem. 

There are a few other varieties which should be' grown, and one 
of the best of them is the old buivery useful Anne Boleyn, which E 
eousider better than Derby Day ; Rubens and Mrs, Pettiferought alse 
to be grown, The classification of these Pinks is haphazard, and not. 
scientific. They are merely known as “early or forcing Pinks,’ 
although some of them are not early; still it is enough for most cul- 
tivatora that they obtain the varieties which they require, and that. 
they know how to grow them. They are most frequently used for 
forcing, aud for this purpose the pe maust he grown in the open 
ground during the summer months, and should be potted into their 
flowering puts in September or early in Gctober. 

Tt would be rather difficult to obtain large specimens of these 
Pinks to force lor next season, buf those intendmg to grow them: 
would do well ta obtain as good piantaas possible this year, and pro- 
pagate from them in May nextseason. If the plants are placed in 
gentle heat about the end of March, they will have grown sufficiently 


by the first week in May to produce good pipings or cuttings. The 
amail growths should be taken off carefully and be inserted in fine 
soil in pots or shallow pang, about a dozen in a 5-in. pot. The pote 


must be plunged over a gentle hotbed, and if shaded from bright. 
sunshine for two or three weeks, they will be rooted by the end of 
that time, When they show signa of growing, air must be admitted 
more freely, aad after a time the pots may be placed out-of-doors. 
After this free exposure +9 sun and air, it will be desirable to plant. 
them out about 6 in, apart on a bed of fine soil ; here they will grow 
away freely and form compact tufts (perhaps bushes would be the more 
correct term) by the end of the sammer. There will be some small 
plants amongst them, and pots of various sizes are used in which to 
place them for forcing, I generally use 5-in. or G-in. pots, If the 
plants are small two or three are placed in each, but in a good | 
season one plant will well fill a 6-in. pot, When potted arrange 
the plants near the glass in frames, and keep the Lights rather close 
until the planta have become established, when air may be more 
fraely admitted, They may also be wintered in cold frames, from. 
which they are removed as required te the forcing honges. One of 
the hest forcera is Lady Blanche, the flowers of which are also the 
most useful because of their belng pure white, In forcing it ig best 
not to have a very bigh temperature to begin with, and the plaute 
should be placed near the glass, admitting as much air as possible, 
haying regard to their requirements, When the first flowera open I 
like to remove the plants to the greenhouse, where the remainder: 
expand slowly, and last in good coudition for many weeks. 
J, Dovaras, 


[For the opportunity of figuring the blooms illustrated in the 
annexed plate we are indebted to Mr. Ware, Hale Farm Nursery, 
Tottenham. ] 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Conservatory. 
Winter Arrangement,—There are few more effective plants 
for conservatories than Tree Ferns, but, in common with many of 
the dwarf-growing apecies, it ia often eupposed that the Tree kinds 
require considerably more warmth than that which an ordinary 
greenhouse affords, especially in winter; consequently, 1t 1s no 
unusual occurrence to see the large arboreacent apecica confined to 
honges in which some heat is continuously maintained, and frequently 
much more than they like, whilat they would be betierin every way 
in a lower temperature with a drier atmosphere. Even where the 
temperature of a conservatory is kept no higher than that of an 
ordinary greenhouse, there need be no hesitation about placing Tree 
Ferns in tt, The arrangement of these and other plants of a similar 
description must necessarily be dependent upon the character of the 
house. Where objectionable central stages exist, auch subjects as 
those of which I speak can never be made effective, as the pots or 
tuba in which they are grown have to be elevated, and are thus 
brought toc prominently before the eye; and, unless the house is 4 
high one, the heads of the planta, if tall, are in too close proximity 
to the roof, which not only tnterferes with their appearance mdividu- 
ally, but spoils the peneral effect. Such kinds as Dicksonia antare- 
tica, the more elegant D. squarrosa, Cyathea dealbata, or Alsophila 
excelsa, all species that form compact, moderate-sized heads, especi- 
ally when not grown too hot, may be used im conservatories of not 
more than medium size, so as to form centres of groups, which are 
much more effective than the often adopted method of filling the 
middle of the house with a large single massa of plants, Individual 
Bpecimens of auch as I have named, with atems suificiently tall, or 
that can be raiged high enough to admit of walking under them, 
with acircle of bushy Camellias, Cytisus, Acacia armata, Azaleas, 
or anything of similar character, graduaily reduced in height towards 
the margin, and edged with still lower things in or out of flower, 
produce an effect which the most costly and elaborate stages fail to 
give. The great advantage resulting from dispensing with centre 
stages in conservatories, or beds in which the plants are planted out, 
is that it admits of the arrangement being so varied from time to 
time as to give the whole a completely different appearance, s0 
much mere desirable than the continuity of the same plants always 
in the same piaces as when stages are used. Hven in the dull scason 
of the year that we are now passing through an eye that is trained 
to effective arrangement will, with limited and common-place 
materials, often make a conservatory or greenhouse look better than 
where more valuable plants with more flowering subjects are at 
eormmand. Butin all this kind of artistic grouping it Is necessary 
fo prepare much larger numbers of plants that are made to do 
subordinate duty in edging the groups than ander ordinary crreum- 
stauces, especially in the case of winter plants, such as Primulas, 
Roman and large-flowered Hyacinths, Narcissi, Hoteia japouica, 
foreed Lily of the Valley, small shrubs (such as Deutzias, Azalea 
ameana, and Double Prunus}, Richardia wthiopica, Spirea palmata, 
Amaryllis, and anything of a similar somewhat taller character, 
with enough n material, such as Adiantum cuneatum and 
hispidulum, Pteris serrulata and P. cretica albo-lineata, Lsolepis 
gracilis, and Selaginella, all of which itis necessary to grow in greater 
quantities than for the ada atyle of plant arrangement, 
beyond which at ons time little was attempted. Where Cyclamens 
are well grown with the last year’ssown plants kept on continuously 
warm with something like an imtermediate temperature, these will 
now through the winter months, where grown In sufficient quantity, 
play an unportant part in the arrangement of conservatories and 
preenhouses that are kept tolerably warm, without which plants 
that have been prown with some heat cannot be expected to continue 
long im good condition; but te do justice te these plante they 
require keeping near the glass, so as to have plenty of light. 
Moveable wire stands are very useful wherein to group plants of this 
character, which, if reheved by a few of the hardier kinds of more 
elegant leaved Palms or other green-foliaged plants, do much to 
enliven the general appearance, There is one thing in refercnee to 
the management of conservatories at thig season of the year of which 
it is well to remind the inexperienced, and that is the necessity for 
doing something to prevent the atmosphere getting too dry, This is 
a matter which requires to be carefully managed, so ss to avoid the 
extremes of too much moisture, which is objectionable in many 
ways, and the dry arid atmosphere that never fails to cause the 
premature dropping of Camellia buds, ‘Where the pipes for warm- 
ing the house are sunk in trenches below the floor the best meana that 
I have found is to get here some moisture-holding material, which, 
if kept wet enough to produce the slight evaporation necessary, will 
answer the purpose, and wherever the heating medium is placed 
something of a similar character can be managed in such a way as 
to answer every purpose. 


ussieer mone: 
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Greenhouse. 


Watering.—Simple az this operation is, it will nevertheless be 
fonnd that in a mixed collection of plants moderately varied in cha- 
racter, it requires a good deal of attentive observation to give to the 
whole water in such proportion as may be required, for, although 
general rules may be given, such a3 impressing the necessily for 
plants of comparatively quick growth being more lberally sup- 
plied, not only when in active growth through the summer, but 
alao during winter, than slow-growing, fine-rooted, hard-wooded sub- 
jects, some of which need no more water during the dull montha 
than will keep the soil slightly moist ; yet, to generalise too far in 
this direction is sure to lead to serious mistakes, as there can be no 
question that the state of the roots as to the moisture required, 
quite as much in the winter as in the summer, always depends 
upon the conditions, in this respect, under which the plants exist 
in their native country in the different seasons of growth and reat ; 
for instance, Azaleas, coming as they do from the moist Inli districts 
of India, though very fine, somewhat delicate-rooted plants, will 
not bear without injury the soil being kept nearly so dry as plants 
from New Holland or adjacent parts of the world, whilst many of 
these in turn need more water than some of the Cape species, 
particularly Heaths, Those, therefore, who have not had much 
experience in the cultivation of mixed collections of plants will find 
that they will be abler to form a correct estimation of their require- 
ments, by in this way determining the more or less moist condition 
in whieh they should be kept, than by being led alone by their 
hard or soft-wooded character. Taking plants collectively, both 
those that require keeping the driest, and also those that want the 
most moisture, there will obviously not be, im the winter season, 
danger of absolute death through their being kept a little too dry, 
as there ia from a sunilar canse In the summer when growth is in an 
active state ; yet where plants naturally need the sou about their 
roota being kept comparatively moist, when they receive an Imsuffi- 
cient supply they get into a languid condition that enfeebles them eo 
far as to prevent their making nearly the progress they ought 
When the season of growth comes round. 


Primuias.—The single varieties of this plant have become inuch 
improved of late years; but still no attention to seedling raising 
has the effect of removing the disposition to damp off in the winter 
months, which there seems to be only two methods of avoiding, OF 
these the best is keeping them through the winter in a temperature 
higher than that of an ordinary greenhouse, say from 45° or 2 
few degrees higher at night in a light position. Tlas sitnated, with 
a little more warmth in the daytime, there is not much to fear from 
the effect of damp, and they may have sufficient water given to 
enable them to keep on growing and throwing up flowers ; but when 
in greenhouses where little more heat is maintained than just enough 
to exclude frost, they need to be kept elose up to the glass, and 
should receive no more water than is required to prevent the soil 
from getting so dry so as to stop all grawth, Where there isa chance 
of treating them im the former way they will produce double the 
quantity of flowers; yet at the best the single varieties are of little 
use for bouquet or button-Lole Howers, as compared with the double 
kinds, in which there is now even greater improvement than in the 
single ones. The facility with which the single varieties are raised 
from seed to that of the double sorts, needing, as the last do, to be 
increased by cuttings, is the cause of the double ones being so much 
less grown than they deserve to he. The fine forms of these that 
now exisi are such that wherever there is a continuous dcmand for 
cut flowers, and means of keeping them something warmer than a 
greenhouse through the winter, they should be extensively cultivated. 
The best forms, now in the colours of pink, pure white, blush, and 
white slightly faked with pink, have flowers almost as large as an 
ordinary Pink (Dianthus). The advantage in their use for cutting 
ia that they will keep fresh for days, whereas the blooms of the 
single varieties are ao liable to fall off that no dependence can be put 
on them in aay arrangement of cut flowers. 


echizostylis coccinea.—Those who srow in pots a good 
stock of this handsome late autumn blooming plant cannot fail to 
have noticed how useful its bright searlet spikes of flowers are 
through the autumn months, Its blooming willin most cases now be 
nearly aver, and although the plant, so far as Il have had experience 
of it, is hardy, still in common with anything of a similar nature 
that has been kept in a warm greenhouse through the autumn, it is 
better not turned out-of-doors, but should be moved to a cold pit or 
frame, and there have the pots plunged in ashes.—T. Baryes, 


Flower Garden. 


Auricnulas.—It is still necessary to look over the plants in 
order to remove ali dead and decaying leaves. Apply water to 
prevent the aol im the ee becoming quite dried up. I recom- 
mend mats to be placed over the glass when the frost is very 
severe. Admit plenty of air; in fact, remove the frame-lights 
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whenever the weather is at all favourable. There is some differ. 
ence of opinion as to the position in which the frames should be 
placed, Most growers preter them to face south or south-east, but 
much, of course, would depend upon the time when the plants 
would be wanted in flower. If the bloom is wanted to be at its 
best by the middie of April, I would ssy let the frames face the 
south, bat Hf if was not wanted until nearly the end of the month, 
let the back of the frames be placed to the south, Seedlings con: 
tinue ta vegetate, and although severe frosts may-not injure them 
much, I prefer placing the pots near the glass in a cool green- 
honse. See that they just receive enough water io maintain a 
fairly uniform decree of moisture in the sol, 


Carnations and Picotees.—It.is singular how the soil in. 


the pots of those plants that have been placed in a gentle bottom 
heat require so much water as they do at this season, while those in 
pota placed in coid frames da not require nearty so much attention in 
this reapect, When the plants are fairly established in cold frames 
they do not require much water at present. IZf they are locked over 
alout once a week, and those planta that require water are carefully 
attended to without spilling any or wetting the leaves, they are not 
hkely te be injured by the disease called spot, whichis usually engen- 
dered by too much moisture in the frames during the shortest days 
of the year, There are some sorts both of Carnations and Picotees 
that are seldom or never attacked by spot, while others seldom escape 
that disease if the surrounding cireumstances are favourable to its 
attacks. I would not say that we have never had any spot on our 
own plants, but I cannot recollect an instance of its appearance, and 
beheve that the plants can be kept clear of it by frec ventilation 
and the maintenance of as dry an atmosphere as possible at all times, 
I believe that Mr. Dodwell’s plants, although in a damp smoky 
atinoaphere, are practically suffering from its attacks, 


.Deahlias,—Where the roots of these have been stored away, It 
ia necessary to look over them occasionally to see that the crowns of 
the tubers are not injured by damp, caused by the stems clecaying. 
ji this haa happened, the decaying portion must be carefully 
removed, and the root thus affected should be taken out and 
placed in a hght airy position to dry. All that is required is to 
keep the fubers in a comparatively dry place, where frost cannot 
penetrate, 


Phloxea and similar plants in peta are now comparatively at 
rest in cold frames. Ji js best to plunge the pots in some rather 
dry material, such as fvesn Cocoa-nut fibre refuse which answers 
as well as anything for the purpose. Plenty of air should be 
admitted, removing the lights when 14 does not rain, the same as 
In the case of Anriculas. 


Tulips.—Ii was stated two weeka azo that we were fortunate 
in getting the bulbs of these planted out when the ground was in 
wood condition, and also the loam that was placed over the sur- 
face of the beds for the reception of the bulbs. The question new 
is, What ia the best treatment during winter? and this was also a 
question that agitated the minds of growers many years ago. One 
grower stated that he never eovered his beds to protect them from 
rain, and another equally successful cultivator wags careful to pro- 
tect his beds from all the rain that fell. I think, however, that 
the first-named crower was right in principle, but, at the same time, 


I would recommend that, where appliances are at hand, the beds - 


should be covered from excessive rainfall. 


Cold 
lections of herbaceous poe are grown itia desirable to winter a 
portion of them in cold frames. ‘The plants oueet to be established 
in pots before the winter, and then itis desirable to plunge therm in 
some light material, We devote a frame or a eae of one to choice 
species of Primula. In the same frame are also Ixias, Anthericum 
Liliastrom, Mfeconopsis, Trilliuams, and, indeed, any plants the 
whole stotk of which it is not desirable to risk in the open garden. 
These plants will not take care of theraselves, nor do they require 
inuch attention, All that ia needed ig to lock over the pots about 
once a week, and to water such asreguire if. The frames ought also 
to be freely ventilated.—J. Doug as, 


Indoor Fruit, 


Vines.—As the season has been of such an exceptional sunless 
character, probably all Vines, even those that appear well ripened, 
and which have had a tolerably long season of rest, should not be 
started in any case as early as usual, Et will be advisable to excite 
arowth very slowly, and particularly so if the weather continues as 
severe af it now is. Adherence to fixed temperatures at certain 
stages of forcing ia foundect on a most illogical basis, as temperatures 
should always be subject to the Huctuations of those outside. 
Granted, that good fruit can be had by disregarding this rule, and 
that sometimes one is compelled to force agatnat time; still, that 
does not justify adherence to fixtures, for, in the long run, the ¥mes 
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rames.—It is well known that where very choice col- | 
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must suffer by such unnatural treatment, and this is proved by the 
fact that a large number of ‘early forced Vines are yearly reported to 
have failed from no apparent catise ; but which I believe to have been 
induced by express speed as regarda forcing, It therefore becomes a 
question as to whether, in order to have the fruit ripe two or three 
weeks earlier, it is worth while to sacrifice the permanent well-being 
of the Vines; by the excercise of but a moment's thought, a negative 
reply will be given by all, Early houses that have cutside borders 
will need protection, congisting of a covering of dry Fern or leaves 
In sufficient bulk to exclude frost, and sashes or shutters to throw off: 
snow andrain, The Vines in succession and midseason houses will 
now all be ready to prune, and the sooner this is done the sooner will 
they go to rest. If they have been infested with insects, remove 
from the stems the loose bark only, and then paint or wash them 
over with a strong solution of Gishurst or seft soap and sulphnr.. 
The removal of the outer bark of the Vine is only recommended in 
order that the insecta may be the more easily reached by the wash ; 
where insects have not been troublesome, by all meang leave the 
bark intact, for its removal, to say the least, is most unnatural, and 
inust in some depres prove injurious, Late houses still require care- 
ful management in order to kecp the Grapes in good condition; besides 
keeping the atmosphere as dry ag possible—not arid—it is necessary 
to keep the temperature from ever falling so low as that outside, 
which on some mild days might be the case if not closely watched, 

Pigs.——In the culture of Figs there are tayo conditions essential to 
securing the best returns, the first is-restricted root space, and the 
second is liberal manuring; the first ensures fruitfuluess, and the 
second is necessary to its more perfect development; hence arise the 
generally satisiactory results that are obtained by growing Figs in 
pots, a plan that cannot be superseded for early work, but for geveral 
and late crops much more and finer fruit can be had by planting out. 
Of course, the size of borders must to some extent be ruled by the 
space there ts for the spread of the trees, but, as a general rule, 2 ft. 
in depth and 6 ft. m width will be found to be ample. Provision 
for surplus water to readily pass away should be made by the con- 
crete or pared bottom being made to slope te the drain infront. The 
soil in which Figs revel is a chalky loam, to which may advanta- 
geously be added charcoal and a small proportion of 4-in. bones; it 
should be made firm, for ina loose, spongy soil the trees are apt to 
grow too robustly. When once the borders haye become full of roota 
the annual removal of the top soil will be necessary, for the purpose 
of adding fresh feeding material, and.the disturbance which the roets 
thus gct gives a salutary check to any disposition that the trees may: 
manifest towards too vigorous a growth. Now is the time to apply 
such tep-dressings, and also fo place a portion of the trees in pots in 
gentle warmth. Hottom-heat is not necessary, but time will be’ 
gamed if this can be atiorded by plunging the pots in- Oak leaves, in: 
sufficient bulk to engender a heat of 65°. The leaves will sive off 
sufficient moisture, therefore the planta will not need syringing, and 
for the present fire-heat will only be required when the temperature 
18 likely to fall below 45°, 

Peaches and Necterines,—The thermometer on Dec. 1: 
registered 22°, or 10° of frost, with every appearance of a con-' 
tinuance ; therefore, where forcing has commenced it will be neces. 
sary to guard againsh the application of too much fire-heat: hetter 
allow the temperature to sink to the freezing point than risk. bud 
shedding through too much artificial warmth, Under present con. 
‘litions, as to weather, 45° should never he exceeded ; syringing orer- 
bead should also be dtscontinued, and instead the borders, walla, and 
floors should be sprinkled morning and night, Succession and late 
houses ahould alsa be kept closed in frosty weather, not that the 
trees are not Lardy enough ta bear afew degrees of frost without real 
jury, hut because it ia only reasonable te suppose that trees which 
have been subjected for some years to indoor culture might anffer if 
too much exposed. Finish prunmg, cleaning, and tying, and after- 
wards remove all the old ee ue and inert top soil, and replace 
them with good maiden loam, wood ashes, and bone dust. 


Strawherries.—To have ripe fruit early in March, which is 
quite ag soon as the fruit is good, a mwmber of plants should now be 
started, Where there is no house specially devoted to their culture, 
one of the best posttions for this early batch ig a pit filled with Oak 
leaves, on which the plants should be set (not plunged) closely 
tovether ; the warmth and moisture given off from the leaves soon’ 
canges new root action and expansion of the crowns. Caution is 
requisite that roota do not protrude and get established in the leaves, 
az, before this takes place, they should be drafted on to shelves in 
Peach-houses, Vineries, &¢c., and others put in their places, Whilst 
in this position they may require water about twice a week, but no 
syringing will be requisite, the motsture from the leaves -being ample, 
A little ventilation will be neccesary in all weathers, but. when mild 

ive air liberally, We always select 200 of the finest plants for the 
first introduction ; half the number would be abundani,. conld wea. 
depend on ail of them setting and swelling off their fruit woll, but 
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at this early season it ia always advisable to allow a wide margin for 
failures } therefore start plenty, and keep selecting the best plants, 
the weakest ones will do zood service at the end of the season,-— 

a -- Kitehen Garden. 

Winter has set in arly, and that too with unusual severity, there- 
fore the protection of the various vegetable crope and saladings 
becomes an absolute necessity, the more so because the growth is s0 
flaccid and watery—a, circumstance which, as a matter of course, 
yenders the plants the more susceptible of injury from frost. In dis- 
tricts where the common Bracken is plentiful, protection becomes a 
very easy matter, as there is no better material for covering Celery, 
Cauliflowers, and early Broceoli; the lightest sprinkling of it over 
the plants wards off many degrees of frost, and what is of great con- 
sideration in some gardens it does not present that untidy appearance 
that stable litter does, which is the next best protecting material. 
All heads-of Broccoli or Cauliflowers that are anything like fully 
grown would be best lifted entirely and taken under cover, They 


keep good for weeks either heeled in or suspended head downwards. 
in any cool shed from which frost can be excluded. Lettuces and. 


Endive may also: be protected with Bracken, but those that are 
required for winter salads ought always to have the protection of 
frames, Cauliflower and even Cabbage plants will be the better to 
have protection in-scvere weather, Parsley is best protected with 
mats resting on -hooped sticks, or Pea-aticka laid over the bed. Of 
course all such protection sheuld only be employed when the weather 


is really severe, and should at once be removed when it has become: 


more favourable. After such hard weather it is also necessary to go 
over plota of Grussela Sprouts, Cabbages, Savoys, and Kales, and pick 


off.all the decayed leaves, which not only smell disagreeably, but 


hinder the adinission of air, which 12 most essential to keep such 
green crops in a sturdy coxdition, When the weather renders it 
unpractiéable te work on the ground, compostand manure heaps may 
be turned over, Ieavea and stable litter got together for 


making hotbeds for forcing purposes, and drains opened, 


ditches cleared, hedges clipped, and advantage should always 


be taken of dry, frosty weather to do all heavy wheeling or carting, 
for such work is then not only the more easily and expeditiously done, 
but there is no after repairing of walks required, as is the case when 
the trafic takes place worler less favourable conditions, and thus 
“‘Jabour savec is labour gained.” In the forcing department increased 
vigilance will now be requisite to keep up supphes. With proper 
appliances, a4 regards heatecl forcing pits and frames, this is an easy 
matter, butin the majority of gardens these are lacking: hence a 
certain amount of scheming and contriving as ta how and where to 
erew the various crops ia necessary, Rhubarb gives least trouble 
when the roots are lifted and placed in a Mushroom house, but the 
want of such a place need be na drawback, ag it will do in any shed, 
callax, or outhouse, only, of course, the warmer the situation the 
sooner it igs ready; in cool places time may be gained by always 
watering with warm water at about a temperature of 90°. It may 
algo be forced in the open ground by placing over the crowns, pots, 
tubs, &c., and using leaves only ag 4 healing medium, as the addition 
ot litter renders the heat too violent, Seakale is amenable to exactly 
the same modes of forcing as Rhubarb, except that extra care is 
necessary to exclude ight and arr to blanch it well, Forctng pits 
that ate specially constructed and heated with hot-water pipes are, 
of course, the best in which to grow Asparagus; but a bed made up 
of. leaves and a small proportion of stable litter, with frames placed 
on it, or a simular bad mace up on the floor of a Vinery that is being 
forced, serves the purpose equally well. A bottom-heat of 75° should 
never be exceeded, and a top or surface heat ranging from 45° to 
565°, Hor the forcing of French Beans—-even when there are pits 
specially constructed in which to grow them—-there is no better plan 
than having them in pots, a3 they can then be moved at will, and 
the crop advanced or retarded as may be required, and a constant 
succession is far more easily maintained by making a sowing fort- 
nightly in quantity according to demand, One important item in 
their culture ts that they are moisture-loving, and should never suffer 
from want Gf water either at the rootor in the atmosphere, Carrots 
and Radishes force well when sown on a bed of sufiicient massive. 
ness to produce a bottom-heat of G5°; glass coverings are, of course, 
indispensable, but when the weather is mild the fullest exposure iz 
neceasary. If the two crops are sown in alternate Hnes 6 in, asunder, 
the Radishes wiil come off before they are in any way detrimental to 
the Carrots, Herbs are required iu such small quantities only that 
they should always be grown in pots or boxes in any convenient 
place, and the same remark apples to Mustard and Cresa.—W. W, 


Extracts from my Diary._December 8 to 18. 


FLowers,—Looking over bedding plants and removing decayed 
leaves and weeds, Placing in gentle heat a few plants of Diclytra 


spectabilis, Lily of the Valley, and Pronus sinensis, Potting a few - 


more herbaceous Calcéolarias in 3-in. pots. Potting bulbs of KRanun- 
culuses and Anemones, Re-arranging greenhouses. Tying up and 
staking Mignonette ; also Eucharia amazonica, 

Frorr.--Praning Trebbiano Vines, and scrubbing paint ‘with soft 
soap to cleanse and kill insects that may bave accumulated sn cre- 
vices. Looking over Apples and Peara in fruit room, and picking 
out all decayed fruits. Giving Raspberries 2 good top-dressing of 
rough manure. Locking over Strawberries plunged in leaves, and 
micking off all decayed foliage. Tying in young shoots of Vines 
trained on wirea for table decoration. 

VEGETABLES, —Covering up a piece of Seakale and Rhubarb with 
manure and leaves, Spawning Mushroom bed outside and turning 
manure for more beds. Tying and stepping winter Cucumbers. 
Potting a few more French Beans, and getting in next batch of Riu- 
barb for forcing. Manuring and trenching ground for Potatoes, and 


shifting those growing in pota to a house in which they will have 


ore light, Getting up a few clumps of Mint and Tarragon for 
forcing, Sprinklng a little burnt ashes and lime on Pea border as a 
preventive of slugs. Placing pots over Seakale ready for foreimg ; 
also covering up Endive and Lettuces to blanch, and placing a few 
more roots of Witloof in Mushroom house for salad. Cutting all 
Cucambers ready for use, and placing them in troughs to keep. 
Cutting Veitch’s Self-protecting Broccoli, many of which are still 
producing good useful heads,—R, G,, Burghtey. - 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


"HOW TO PLANT A SHRUB GROUP. 


Let me depict to you, as nearly as I can, what I find to be 
the usual conception of a well-planted shrub group; I mean a 
shrub group properly planted aceording to the standard of 
most garderers and lawn planters, It consists simply of an 
oval or circle of spaded earth, filled to repletion with shrubs 
planted 2 ft. or 3 ft. apart. Cultivation and mass planting 
are evidently here kept in view—laudable objects, certainly, 
in their way—but how about the arrangement of colour and 
form in foliage and flower? What evidence is shown in such 
cases of knowledge and adaptation to the various seasons for 
blooming peculiar to species and varieties? I fear both know- 
ledge and taste here fail lawn planters and gardeners in very 
many cases. Must we draw the inference that lawn planting 
skill is af a low ebb among those who should know if best? If. 
not, how otherwise can we account for the fact that knowledge 
and taste are so conspicuous by their absence in the construc- 
tion of most shrub groups? One might faney that the bed- 
ding-onf system appled to ribbon gardening had furnished 
models for planting many of our deciduous shrub eroups, 
Bat no, L would net so insult bedding ont, oftentimes excel- 
lently done, by making it responsible for such slovenly, unsatis- 
factory work, Here you have generally a fair study of colour 
and form, and time of blooming. Iu deciduous shrub groups, 
on the other hand, smali plants even are frequently huddled 
where large plants ought to be, and vice versd. Perhaps you 
will say this is mere captions fault finding. f can done more, 
then, In defence of these assertions than tell you briefly what 
I consider a well-planted shrub group. Assuming, first, a 
knowledge of the seasons of biooming and the ecolonrs and 
forms of shrubs, I would look at any hill-side group of wild 
plants and get what hints I could from their arrangement. In 
short, I would ordinarily plant my shrubs 4 ft. apart—in rare 
eases 5 ft,—dig only a circle of about 1 ft. in diameter around 
the plant, and fertilise liberally on the top of the ground. 
Trrequent spading for cultivation Is as necessary here as ever, 
and is generally neclected. The Grass must, of course, be 
kept neatly trimmed among the plants, and thongh the use of 
a sickle be found necessary at times, the improved and cleanly 
appearance thereby attained will fully repay all trouble, 

And now a word as to arrangement. It is commonly the 
habit, where any defined system of arrangement is attempted, 
te place the large plants im the centre and the low ones on the 
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outer edges. In a yeneral way thia is correct, if the work he 
not executed in a formal manner. Buch grouping is, however, 
not strictly correct from the standpoint of natural planting. 
Here and there through the mass, even to the extreme end, 
taller plants, such as Tamarisks, &c., should be so disposed as 
to give an irregular wavy sky line. No sharp transitions in 
height should be allowed; that is, a shrub adjoining this 
specially tall one should not be suffieiently small to make a 
sharp contrast, Again, plenty of shrubs of the same variety 
may be massed in the centre of the group, but on the out- 
skirts more numerous varleties may be disposed. This applies, 
however, only to groups of considerable size, Smaller groups 
may be planted with shrubs, each of a different variety. 
Treea of moderate size may be planted in the group instead of 
the larger shiuba, which ordinarily should form the high pointa 
of the sky Ime, Large shrubs or low trees dotted singly near 
pemts of outer curves also increase the natural effect. Due 
regard should be given to scattering different colours about 
the mass, so that a number of red flowers, for instance, may 
not be crowded in one spot, and none atall be seen elsewhere. 
The same management should apply to the arrangement of 
the plants which bloom at different seasons of the spring and 
summer. I doubt not that many will wonder that so much 
study should be given to a group of shrubs, But it would not 
be thought mueh if if were once understood, and the effect 
is really greatly superior to the common style of nondescript 
arrangement, In conclusion, I should say what has been 
already implied, that culture is obtamed as well in this way 
ai in any other. It is also in place to call attention Lere to 
the yearly necessity of proving shrubs at the special season 
when provision 1s best made for flowers during the coming 
Years. 5. Parsons, in Country Gentleman. 


AUTUAIN TINTS. 


WHENCE come these? Hitherto we have persuaded ourselves that 
warm summers, warn Qry autumnos, and well-ripened wood were 
quite indispensable to the production of anything like gorgeous 
autuma leaf coloration. This scason has proven quite the contrary, 
for we have had no summer in the ordmary sense of the word— 
nothing but wet ancl cold—anc yet never remember to have seen 
such fall ancl rich autumn tits before. The common trees—BHeech 
for instauece—have been remarkably fine. Within view of where J 
write there are some mountain slopes fairly wooded with Beech 
freely tntermixerl with other trees, and these slopes alone produced 
remarkable features, for the trees did net appear to come to matu- 
rity altogether. On the contrary, one here might be seen juat 
assuming a yellow hue, there another merging into orange, and again 
oné exchanging the orange for brown, and such browns, full, ripe, 
brimtul of colour ; and, moreover, the period during which these 
changes were produced was of much longer duration than usual. I 
think that instead of searching for the source of coloration in warm 
sumuneéra and autamns we must rather look for it in a copioussupply 
of moisture, aud just sufiicient warmth to enable hardy trees to 
make their growth. Thus circumstanced, they store up a larger than 
ordinary supply of juices, which, when the proper time comes, gra- 
dually but surely undergo that process which changes green to 
yellow, yellow to red or Lrown, and so on. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the fact remains, and the kecn observer has been enabled to 
make copious notes for future nace, 


Populus nivea was very charming this season: some of its leaves 
were bright yellow, others green, and others again showed the sil- 
very under-surfaces, I notice in one place, close to a piece of orna- 
mental water, a specimen of she Weeping Poplar ; this was very 
fine, the leaves changed firat to a yellowish orange, and then to red 
and full crimson, and they remained so for along time, The Amert- 
can Oaks have been a3 bright as could be, showing that for them, at 
feast, we do not require an American sun. The Sumachs haye 
been truly gorgeons, clothed, 13 they have been, in crimson, The 
Liquidambars, so highly spoken of as conspicuous in American 
woods, never became here more than purple, and this year they 
formed no exception, showing that in their case they want something 
that we in this country have not got. On the other hand, Parratia 
persica, in all positions—in full exposure to light, and alao in half- 
shady places amongst other plants—ripened inte the most beautiful 


tints of orange, pink, erimeon, &c. ; perhaps the most remarkable of 
all, however, was a bush of Stuartia grandiflora; this, though in a 
half-shady position, assumed the richest possible hues of orange, red, 
and ruby-crimson, with asort of second colour shining through them. 
The various Maples have been splendid ; Acer colchicum rubrum wag 
worth going a journey to see; the growing points of this tree are 
always of a vinous-purple, and this remained until the last, in fact, 
until all the lower leaves had become bright yellow, thus represent- 
Ing amass of gold, with purple points thrast ap through it here and 
there, A. ginnala assumed tints of crimson, almost .vieing with 
those of the Cardinal-fower, Bhamauus latifolins gradually changed 
from green to yellow, and this went on until the whole bush was 
rich golden yellow, -highly suggestive of what huge bushes of yellow 
Calceolarias would be, and thus they have remained for a long time, 
and appear likely to continne for some time yet. 


What to me has seemed remarkable is that Cotoneaster Simensii, 
after producing a rich crop of berries (which, by the way, were very 
late in ripening}, almost rendered them invisible by the tick colours 
assumed by the leaves; in fact, it was quite. a struggle between 
the foliage and berries as to which should be the most ‘conspicuous, 
and so the effect} was quite dazzling. The Ashes also looked quite 
cheerful in their sombre yellow, beyond which they did not get, 
and now the. Hlms—always late—are striving to emulate the Beeches, 
since departed. Many evergreens have also caught the infection; 
the Berberries especially are assuming tints quite unusual in their case, 
the points of B. Aqnifolinm being mch crimson, and B. Darwint.also 
changing from green to yellow.and crimson, .. Fruit trees again, espe- 
cially Pears, have been very finc, Altogether, the tree lover cannot 
jail to have been highly gratified, and moreover much instricted, 
by the rich treat which the, autumn tints this year have afforded 
him. . SMCTEL 

Newry, 


NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TREES, SHRUBS, & WOODLANDS. 

Large Wellingtonia gigantea.—An uncommonly tall and 
handsome specimen of this tree is growing in the pleasure grounds 
at Fonthill Gifford, near Salsbury, it measures 54 ft. 9 in. in height, 
and girths at 5 it. above the ground 7 ft. Sin. ‘This is the tallest 
Wellingtonia by about 2it, that I have ever seen ; [ question whether 
there is another specimen so tall in England ; the girth of stem, too, 
ig also remarkably creat, considering. the few yearsit has been in this 
country. Twenty-six years ago, ] believe, Mr. Lobb first sent seeds 
of this Conifer home, and, probably, this: specimen was not planted 
in its present situation forat least three. or four years after, thus showing 
how rapidly it has grown, averaging nearly 24 ft, every year since it 
was planted. Notwithstanding, however, the fast-growing . propen- 
sity of the Wellingtonia I have reason to doubt that it will ever 
becoine valuable as a timber tree ; some planks of it in my possession, 
lit. broad and 2 in, thick, are comparatively speaking as light as 
cork, and, [ fear, would not resist the alternations of wet and dry 
weather, if used for outdoor work, many seasons without undergoing 
rapid decay.—GEokGE Brxry. 


Pyrus Malus floribund#.—tIt often occurs that we get 
notices of the good things whet ‘they are in flower, which is, of 
course, ai a scason when itis too late to plant, and I would there- 
fore bring the merits of this most beautiful deciduous shrub before 
the readers of THE GARDEN now, that they may take advantage of 
it to obtain plants, and get them planted as scon ag the sharp 
weather has left us, In growth and habit this Pyrus resembles the 
Quince, having long pendulous bwiggy shoots that emit clusters of 
blossoms from every bud like those of the Cherry in size and form, 
but instead of being pale as they are, have the lovely rosy tints of 
Apple blooms, so that a bush or tree of it is a strikingly ornamental 
object in the spring of the year, and one well suited for any lawn or 
conspicuous position among evergreens, which help to show it up 
to advantage, To get it to flower freely it should have an o 
sunny situation, that the wood may become well ripened, and if shel- 
tered from the north winds all the better, as its beauty is apt to 
get marred and cut short if the branches are blown to and fro by the 
cutting breezes that set in from that quarter. Japan has yielded ug 
many hardy floral treasures, and the Pyrus Malus floribunda is one of 
the best, which nurserymen have not been slaw to perceive, and, 
anticipating a large demand for it have worked up a good stock. It 
ig more than likely that rt will be valuable for forcing, and if it will 
bear that treatment, neat headed standards would Le quite a feature 
in any conservatory,—s, D,. 


Pittosporum Mayi.—A short time since I saw a most beauti- 
ful plant of this Pittosporum growiu¢ in the grounds at Prideaux 
Place, Padstow, on the north coast of Cornwall, lt was 18 ft, high, 
and 13ft. through. Is this size anything unusual? or does any of 
your correapondents Know of larger or better plants? This one seems 
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to have withstood the last severe winter without the least injury, 
whilst at Trelissick, on the south coast, several good plants of it, and 
also of P. undulatum, were killed; and at Porthgwidden, only about 
a mile distant, several fine plants were not in the least injured.— 
SANGUINEA, 


Thujopsis borealis variegata.—This is a very well- 
marked and beautiful variety of Conifer, much superior to the plants 
of that kind that have been seen about. I speak of the Bagshot 
variety, which is in Mr. John Waterer's collection.—H. V. 


Tropical Fig Trees,—The accompanying illustration shows 
well the extraordinary and vigorous character of some species of 
trees in the Tropics. At home with ua tree growth is steady 
and limited, so to speak; the stems of trees are often forme: 
with some kind of regularity of growth and rotundity, The 





Grotesque shapes of a species of Ficus. 


Fig trees of the South American river valleys, which pile buttress 
against buttress, and build their stems, have a wild luxuriance and 
superabundance of vigour of which we here know nothing. I bought 
a print showing a great Fig tree near Bombay the other day which 
really embraced in the spread of its many branches bowers, or rather 
temples, beneath which numbers of people could sit and amuse 
themselves, —H. 


A Venerable Yew Tree.—‘'A Subscriber” invites atten- 
tion to a remarkable tree, “‘ believed by many to be the oldest living 
tree in the kingdom,” now in danger of destruction by the axe. It 
is in the churchyard of Buckland, near Dover, and is known as the 
Buckland Yew. It appears the church has grown too small for the 
needa of the parish, and it is proposed to extend it westward, in 
which case the Yew tree must be aeaed away. Our correspondent 
implores that this may not be done. We cannot offer any opinion 
on the subject, being unacquainted with the details of the case. But 
we can make a general remark to this effect—that, as a rule, to 
which the exceptions are exceedingly few, the enlargement of an 
old church is a grave mistake, The process spoils the structure, 
and does not result in a comfortable arrangement for the worship- 
pers. The prudent course to pursue is to build another church and 
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preserve the old one as a landmark and record of the past. Wedid 
that at Stoke Newington, and our dear old parish church, with its 
tiny spire, remains intact and hugged by the trees that have loved it 
long.—Gardeners’ Magazine. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 





PEACH CROPPING AND TRAINING. 
Mr. Cowrvrn (p. 458) made certain assertions regarding the dis- 
advantages of the extensicn system of training, and being asked by 
me for proof of his statements, he answers that he was taught ** in 
a school evidently superior to that in which the extension system 18 
advceated,” which may be so, but he fails to produce evidence of the 
fact. He complains also that ‘‘ it is unfair for me at this season of 
the year to doubt the number of fruits which his trees have borne. 
May I ask, did he give your readers an opportunity of verifying his 
statements when he sent examples to Tux GARDEN office on August 
16, which were ‘‘ stated to be the remnant of a crop” that he ‘had 
been gathering for some weeks previously? And now a word 
regarding the quantity of fruit gathered. I fancy I know pretty well 
what a Peach tree can do under good culture, but Mr. Cowburn's 
statements do surprise me, and really require looking into. We are 
now told that his tree bore ‘‘ten good 7-oz. fruit” to the square 
foot, which is asking us to believe that his Peach tree, 22 ft. square, 
(484 square feet), bore considerably more than a quarter of a stone 
of fruit to the square foot, or only two hundredweight less than one 
ton on the whole—a weight probably greatly exceeding that of the 
tree itself, roots and branches. Whether such a thing 1s possible or 
not, even once in a way, I leave your readers to judge. Mr. Cowburn 
states that he has obtained continuously such crops regularly for 
years. Itis not the quantity I doubt; there 1s nothing surprising 
in that, but the size and quality ; and I think it probable that the 
fruit generally was more like small marbles than anything else, and 
proportionately poor otherwise, though 7-oz. fruit might have been 
produced here and there where the crop was thin. When Mr. Cow- 
burn has such another crop to show I would gladly, if well, make a 
journey to see it. I may remark that the sample of Nectarines sent 
by Mr. Cowburn to THe GarpEN Office in August simply showed 
that he had not thinned his crop at all. ** Within a space of 6 in.” 
there were five Nectarines, and judging from the space and the way 
in which the Nectarine bears, these must have been about the size of 
(ooseberries, J. S- W. 
[No; they were good-sized Nectarines fit for any table. ] 





GIVING MANURE TO FRUIT TREES. 
THERE are certain principles easy of recognition which should always 
govern the application of solid manures to fruit trees. So long as a 
tree is making a fair average annual growth, according to the variety 
—and there is much variation in the vigour of different kinds—rich 
solid manures would be hurtful. This need not, of course, prevent 
help being given at times when urgently required, either in the shape 
of a sprinkling of guano or other artificial manure, to be afterwards 
watered in, or it may be given with good effect in a liquid state. 
The best time to give quick-acting stimulants is in summer, when 
the trees are carrying a good crop of fruit and seem to require help 
speedily. The best time for using solid manures is doubtless in 
autumn; they should be applied just beneath the surface, but not 
necessarily in immediate contact with the roots. An inch or two of 
the surface soil may be removed, the manure spread over, and the 
soil scattered over again. In the case of very old, exhausted trees, 
whose roots are for the most part deep in the earth, the manure may 
be buried deeper, nearer to them, to be the more easily available, 
and it should be given in greater quantities. Many of the scrubby 
old Apple and Pear trees that seem past redemption might be brought 
back to health and usefulness if treated in the manner suggested. 
The wonder is that it seldom occurs to people to help them in this 
way. Year after year, what fruit the trees bear ts gathered and 
taken away; the leaves, too, fall and are blown by the wind to the 
nearest dyke, and no part of the load the trees have carried is given 
back to them again to help to support them. Small wonder is it 
then that, after a certain period, their vigour fails. In good, fertile 
land the strnggle is, of course, a protracted one ; but even in the best 
land, after the first flush of youth is over, trees that are bearing 
heavy crops of fruit need support, and when they cease to make a 
reason2ble growth annually it is time for re-invigorating measures to 
be taken in hand, and there is no plan so good as the application of 
rich top-dressings. ‘The way in which the roots of trees seem to find 
their food, even if placed at a distance from them, is very remark- 
able; and as it is certain they have thia power of discovery, by 
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placing their food near the surface they are brought within the infin- 
ence of air and sunshine. E. Horpay. 


os 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE PRUIT GARDEN, 


Late Black Hambureh Grapes.—<Allow ime to say that 
the words attributed to me by Mr. Cowburn (p, 496) on this subject 
are not to be found in my remarks of the previous week. I[ did not 
say that Vines started late would mature their fruit ‘‘ by the begin- 
ning of October,” or that they could be retarded at starting time 
' till the latter Sas of May, or even later.” ‘‘ About the beginning 
ot October ” and ** till May or later” were my words; and IF still 
say-—and aim prepared to prove, if necessary-—that Black Hamburgh 
ae ean be ripened io the period [have stated. We were cutting 
good and well ripened and coloured Black Hamburghs from Vines 
thig seagon, the first week im October, that had not burst a single bud 
by the end of April, and we have been cutting from that house 
until now, and the fruit looked as Hf it would keep well for another 
six Weeks, as if has done before in the same Vinery and on the same 
Wines, [have started Vines in November, and cut from them the 
first week in April; and hundreds of other gardeners have done the 
same. But Black Hamburghs have been ripened in even leas time 
than this. Mr. Thomson, in his book on the Vine, states that he 
started a Vinery on the Ist of September and cut the frat dish of 
Grapes from 14 on the lst of January. After this, I think your 
correspondent’s ‘fsix months, more or less,” during which he says 
the Black Hamburgh requires to ripen its fruit may be dismissed 
from consideration.—J. 5, W. 


Mistletoe Growing on the Plom.—in the Triaity College 
Botanic Gardens is to be found, according tothe Gardener's fecord, 
excellent examples of thia curious parasite—so rare in Ireland—grow- 
ing on a variety of Plum as freely aa could possibly be desired. 
The plants evidently appear quite at home, being in the most robuzt 
health and showimg an abundance of berries. We are not exactly 
sure how long itis since they were first placed in their present posi- 
tion, but we should say 1f cannot be lesa than ten to twelve years, 


Classification of Grapes.—I doubt if that attempted 
classtfication of (rapes (p., 423} will meet ‘fa long-felt want,” fivat, 
beeartse such a want a3 is indicated has not heen felt, and secondly 
because the said ‘' classification "js too complicated and artificial— 
no less than sixteen classes and sub-divisions! Ido not suppose that 
it is Intended to serve any botanical end, and it will not be popular, 
for the necessities of culture have compelled us to divide Grapes into 
three classes, like Potatoes, viz., early, second, and late, and these 
agin into black, red, and white, an arrangement that meets all our 
needs, If it were desirable to class varietica by their flavour, 
Muscat aad Sweet would describe them all; but to attempt to dis- 
tinguish between “‘ Sweet” and ‘‘ Vinous ” is next to impossible, and 
the list ia a failure in this respect, for, so far as I understand the 
somewhat vacue term ‘*Vinous,” if applies Just as well to varicties 
in the Sweetwater clags as to those in the class under that name,—U, 


Peach Training at Wilton.—I noticed some remarkable 
Peach houses at Wilton the other day, new and very well built, 
The trees, instead of being trained under the roof as usual, are 
trained on trellises, which form walls across tlie house, so to say, only 
leaving the passage free. The houses, being very light from heing 
glazed with large glass windows, these trees enjoy full light from top 
to bottom, while at the same time the light reaches the back wall to 
such an extent as to fully perfect the fruit and wood on 16, The Peach 
trees had only been planted a year, yet they had made a very remark- 
able growth, and were thoroughly ripened. My. Challis has the full- 
est. confidence In the plan, and has carried it out thoroughly well. 
—YV. 

Doyenn4s Boussoch.—yW'e gathered this fine Pear at the end 
of October. It is now {Dec. 1) Just becoming ripe, having been 
lately removed toa warm room. ‘There is no trace of decay at the 
core, as often happens with this variety if kept a few days only 
beyond its senson for ripening; but, although juicy and refreshing, 16 
has neither the flavour nor the texture peculiar to this Pear im favour- 
able seasons, A few of the forwardest, got earlier, were ready for 
eating by the first week in Novembar.—B, 8., frutiand. 





Sluge.—The severity of last winter undoubtedly destroyed many 
of the birds which usually prove the farmers’ friends, Owing to this, 
and the wet summer, great havoc is even now being made by slags in 
many parts of the county of Kent. I have lost already one field of 
ealy-sown Rye (about eight aseres), and others are considerably 
thinned. The late-sown Trifolium ie also eaten off, and it ts to be 
feared that the Wheat crops upon Clover lays will suffer.—A. 8, 


AN EDIBLE-FRUITED YUCCA, 
(Y. BACCATA.} 


THE annexed engraving represents a very distinct Yucca which was 
introduced into Europe a few years ago from New Mexico and 
adjoining localities, As may be observed it has a remarkably rigid 
habit, and has a short thick trunk. ‘The leaves are of a light-green 
colour, and are erect, sword-shaped, pointed, deeply channelled, and 
the edges have numerous shaving-liké appendages. Tha flowers are 
said to be showy, bell-shaped, white, and deliciously fragrant. Ite 
most remarkable peculiarity, however, is the fleshy fruits, the berry- 
like character of which has suggested its specific name, The fruits 
ave dark purple in colour, from 3 in. to Sin. long, and are often 
beaked. These are represented in the woodent half their natural 
size. They are described as being of the shape and consistence of 
a ripe Banana, a name by which they are known in their ative 
country, The taste ig sweet and agreedble, and the natives are very 
fond of them, and gather and ary quantities of them for future use. 
In an uncooked state they are said to'possess enthartic properties. 
It belongs to the Caulescent or sternmed section of the Pilamento- 
marsinate group of the genus, the species comprising which seem to 
be but little known at present. ‘As regards its hardisiess'in this 
country there are fey who have had the opportunity of testing 16 on 
account of its conipirative rarity, bit a correspondent comtnunicated 
a note to THE GakDEs about this' tine last yéar,'in which it was 
stated that small plants of it had stood the previons two winters out- 
of-doora without injury. “On this point, however, any information 
would no doubt be seceptable. - - OW, G, 





LETTERS FROM SOUTHERN FRANCE 
GENTLEMAN IN ENGLAND.—No. IT. 


——es 


TO. A 


Nice, Nov. 25, 1879. 
My Dar Squiz,— op ees oa 

IT am glad to have your candid retractation, and to: hear 
that the perusal of my letter has given you ‘‘ more favourable 
ideas concerning-this climate, and a better opinion of foreign 
parts,” Vardon-me when I venture to suggest that your 
incredulity is hardly justified in ‘f never believing a word you 
hear from a lot of old maids and namby pamby young -men, 
whe go aboub.sketching, and come home te gush ;”. and: per- 
mit me to express ny apprehension that you are in danger of 
overstepping the boundaries of Christian charity when you say 
that you ‘‘abominate fellows who can’t ride to hounds.” FE am 
acquainted, I can assure you, with a number of unmarried 
persons of both sexes who combine a love of the beautiful 
with a love of trnth ; and I have met with individuals, brave 
in the chase, who were very dull and very disreputable when 
they were not on horseback. At the same time I accept 
gratefully the compliment which you pay me when you say 
that my account of the sunshine, fruits, and flowers, makes 
you long to see that which you no longer doubt; and I must 
thank you in the name of all France for your gracieus con- 
descension in stating, that, if only there were decent hunting 
and shooting, you would be disposed to come over at once, 
Unhappily for this nation and for me lam unable to say 
that the neighbourhesed of Nice is a really good hunting 
country, Without attaching undue importance te such minor 
obstacles as the total absence of foxes and hounds, I fear that 
the precipitous hills, the multitude of trecs, whose boundless 
contiguity of shade would make it tmpossible to enjoy “a 
break in the open,” would be fatal hindrances to the sport of 
sports. There are none of those pleasant pastures over which 
we galloped together, nendion qraducait, in those brave days 
of old, when Drake hunted the Bicester country, and the stag, 
stretching forward free and far, went bounding over the big 
fields and fences in the: Vale of Aylesbury. There are none 
of those awlul, yet beloved walls, such as fluttered our hearts 
nigh the prove of Bradwell, when my lord Redesdale was 
master of “the Heythrop,” and Jim Hills and Jack Goddard 
led the van. 


As to shooting, I watched yesterday the bold Chasseur, 
with his gun slung over his back, saw him suddenly stop, and 
gaze intently, as one who apies his quarry from afar, and then, 
bending low and screening himself under the long reeds 
growing by the wayside, begin to stalk his game. He came 
within gunshot range, he knelt silently and slowly, he took a 
long deliberate aim, he fired, he started to his feet with an 
alacrity and vigour full of joy and hope, he rushed through 
the reeds into the Vines beyond, and came back erect, heroic, 
jubilant as a conqueror from the fight, holding in bis bloody 
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now and then, like the paza rots which we have at breakdfast, 
and which is sometimes sent toasted brown on one side, 
white on the other, and untouched by the fire; and at the 
present the sky is overcast, and a gentle rain is faling {in 
every clime some rain must fall), but the air is so mild, and 
the foliage so refreshed, that the garden looked this morning 
ag our gardens look on a dull morning in early June. 

This garden, and the grounds about it, are formed by allu- 
vial deposits, brought by the rivers and mountain streams, 
and they are protected on the east, north, and west by the 
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Ediile Fruited Yueca (¥. baceata} with fruits; the larger one half the natural size, 


hand—and regarding it proudly, as though he had just been 
made a baronet—a poor little hnnet, which we call in Not- 
tinghamshire a spink So that I cannot Lope to see you 
irom these inducements, and must, in consequence, transmit 
toa you by letter, in accordance with your request, some 
further particulars concerning the trees, and the flowers, and 
the fruits which grow sur ce sod favorisé du ciel. 

But I muat first obey my conscience, which bids me tell 
you that the glorious weather of which I wrote to. you is not 
without its interruptions. For two or three days it has been 
go hot in the sun and so cold in the shade, that I have felt, 





hills, which form a crescent round them, or, to use an Ulus. 
tration more congenial to your taste, an horseshae, with the 
toe towards the north; so thafwe of the suburbs seem to 
live in one vast garden, or rather Im a series of gardens, 
dotted here and there with picturesqne villas, many-coloured, 
having their wails white, their roofs red, their jalouszes green 
(Shakespeare says that jealousy is green), and so fertile that, 
if your temperament is sanguine and your imagination lively, 
you may plant the stick of an old parasol at night, and 
expect to see an Umbrella Pine in the morning, 

Very abundant and very beantiful.in the Riviera are these 
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Umbrella Pines ; but what would you say to the Araucaria 
excelsa, the Pine of Norfolk Istand fof which I remember an 
admired specimen about 8 ft. high in your conservatory) 
eTowing up a great tree af fresco? How you would delight 
in the Magnolias, 30 ft, In height, with their vermillion 
seeds gleaming among the grand foliage; the graceful 
Pepper Tree, with its Acacia-like leaves, and its red 
clustering berries, and the Acacias themselves, longiflora 
and many others, large as your Laburnums, and covered 
with their yellow flowers! How astonished you would 
be if 1 could take you into the city of Nice, and show you 
that, which is perhaps the fairest surprise of all, the row of 
Palm trees with Oleanders iu alternation (the former laden 
with Dates}, which extends, with a graceful sweep from the 
Promenade of the English by the sea to the Place of Massena 
(36 named in honour of the Marquis, who was born at Nice}, 
and ending with the noble specimen of Eucalyptus, which, 
though only planted fiftecn years aro, has a trunk and branches 
such as would not be seen on our fore’ trees in England m 
less than fifty or sixty years. Som. jay I will take his 
measure and send if you; but now, having you (mentally) 
in Nice, I must take you up to the Castle, and show you, 
as we mount the hill, tha wonderful <Aloes, growing 
anywhere and anyhow, and, though their inflorescence 
is over, assuring us by their giant stalks, long enough and 
strong enough to bold a salmon, how glorious their beauty 
has been. And as we reach the summit, what a panorama! 
Let the old man point out the house in the Rue de Smol- 
lett, in whieh resided the author of ‘ Humphrey Clinker ;” 
and let him show you the home in which Garibaldi was born ; 
aud try to sympathise with the Frenchman’s pride when, look- 
ing eastward over the sea, he tells you that the speck which 
ona fine clear day you may discern, is Corsica, the birth- 
place of Napoleon ! 


But these surprises of loveliness are incessant. Palms, 


encircled by red and white Roses, and by scarlet and yellow. 


Nasturtinms ; the blue flowers of the Plumbago intermixed 
with the crimson blooms of the Bignunia ; the exquisite 
Dahlia imperialis (truly an empress among the flowers} nearly 
reaching the window of a second floor; the Locust tree 
covered with fruit-blossoms ; the Tobacco tree with its yellow 
tubers ; all the flowers which I named in my last letter, and 
many others, which, as yet, E have not seen. Can we wonder 
that such titles as ‘' Hotel de Paradis” should be sclected by 
the happy innkeepers of Nice, or that the people generally 
shonid hold as an article of their creed (Nicene) that the 
place of their liabitation is La Audedes Anges. It is no fault 
of theirs if some of the visitors, especially those who come 
here that they may gamble at Monaco, suggest very different 
and less refined associations. 
Beheve me to be 
Yours ever sincerely, 


m. R. H. 


— 


Horticultural Millinery.—In passing through a country 
village the other day, [noticed a Thorn bush m front of a cottage that 
had been cut and tortured into some faint resemblance of a peacock. 
The owner, no doubt, admired his handiwork, and it gratified his 
vanity to ace the rustica gaping at it; but, as regards real utility, the 
value of his labour was nz, and insofaras it tends to create a morbid 
taste for distorted natural objecta, so mach harm will accrue. Itmay 
he said the man with an imitation of a peacock in front of his dwell- 
ing is only a humble imitator of the great men who have gone before 
him in outraging Nature by eutting and trimming Yews and other 
trees and shrubs into all aorts of shapes more or less grotesque. The 
same evil spirit that presided over the topiary work of a previous 
generation is atill extant. It was seen a few years ago in the poly- 
chrome patterns of cut Box, and the geometrical figures fiHed with 
broken bricks, slates, and stones. If ig now seen in the carpet beds, 
that, first started in the London parks, spread all over the country. 


And doubtless, when these have passed away, the same passion for 
improving Nature will be developed in some other direction. Buta 
well grown, that is, a naturally grown tree or plant, always gives 
pleasure ; monstrosities of Nature distorted never retain their hold 
upon our attections long. The eye wearies of the regular lines of the 
cut trees or the embroidered pattern, but it is never tired of resting 
upon the naturally irregular ontline of the Oak, or the Cedar, or any 
other tree ov plant where the hand of man has been restrained fron: 
vee more than regulating or aiding natural development,— 
EK, Hospay, 


GARDEN DESTROYERS. 


THE GAMMA MOTH. 
(PLUSIA GAMMA. } 


THERE are several insects which occasionally appear for one scason in 
very great profusion, and then perhaps for a few years are compara- 
tively seldom te be met with ; among them is the gamma moth, whase 
appearance this year in many parts of England and the Continent in 
extraordinarily large numbers has excited much interest and alarm. 
The reason why some iusects at times are so very much more abundant 
than at others is by no means well understood, and this year it is 
particularly surprising ‘that after the severe and long-continued 
cold weather of last winter any insects should be unusually com- 
mon; indeed, insect life generally has been far from plentiful this 
summer. Cold weather, however, does not have so much effect upon 
insects generally as many persons imagine; certain prubs have been 
frozen until the contents af their bodies were a mass of ice without 
bemg killed, and, on being gradually thawed; their animation has 
returned: buta combination of wet and cold hag often had a moat fatal 
effect upon caterpillars, itis, however, certain that the gamma 
moth and the painted lady butterfly have not anffered much from any 
adverse circumatances this year; had last winter been wild and the 
spring warm and genial, one could have understood any insect 
being commoner than usual, but such was not the case. For some 
reason, however, a web season seems to be particularly favourable to this 
insect, forin several years when if has been more thanusually abundant, 
the weather has been particularly wet and cold; whether under these 
aircumstanves some favourife food plant isin a condition peculiarly 
favourable to the health of this inseet, or whether the inclement 
weather may have had a very fatal effect on their parasitic enemies, 
or what the reason isis uncertain. The gamma moth is wonderfully 
prolific, and if is no doubt mainly owing to its natural enemies that 
this insect does not attain maturity In even larger oumbers ; for there 
are two and sometimes three broods during the season, and it has been 
calculated that a female will lay 400 eggs ; if these all lived, hatched, 
and duly underwent their transformations, 200 females would be the 
probable result, which at the same rate would lay 80,000 eggs, and 
produce 40,00) females, whese egzes would number sixteen millions. 
The injuries caused to yariona crops in this country by the cater- 
pillars of this moth are usually comparatively slight, but this year 
much damage has been done to all kinds of vegetable produce by 
them ; they appear to be almos? omnivorous, as they have been 
found on nearly all culinary vegetables. They appear to be particu- 
larly partial to the leaves of Peas, Beans, Beetroot, Turnips, and 
Potataea, in addition to which they are very fond of Hemp, Flax, 
Clover, and Grass. In ordinary yeara on the Continent various crops 
suffer much more from these caterpillara than they do in 
England. This year the Beetroot crop in seme parts of Ger- 
many has suffered most severely; in fact, in some places 
the crop is almost destroyed. In Saxony and Hanover, the 
yield is only esttmated at one third of the usual amount, and, 
owing to the loss of their leaves, the roots which have been saved 
are badly grown, and sadly deficient in saccharine matter, The 
Cologne Gaxette has published a description of a machine which hag 
been invented for collecting these caterpillars, which consists of a 
series of brushes, which sweep the insects into tubes, from which 
they fall into a receptacle; the machine is composed of seven of 
these tubes and brushes, and cleans seven rows of Beet or Turnips 
atone time, and if drawn by a horse or ox 12 or 13 acres may be 

one over In one day; at Halle Gto § bushels were coliected per 

iem by one of these machines, and on another farm in the same 
neighbourhoad, where several machines were at work, 24 tons were 
collected in one day, Large numbers of the moths have been killed 
by lighting fires in Ciover fields and dragging a rope across the 
field to disturb the moths, who will, when roused, fly into the fires ; 
but as usually only males are killed by this method (for the females 
are not so easily disturbed) it is not considered to be of much use, 
Fortunately for us in England we have not been troubled by this 
insect to anything ke this extent; im onr gardens weeannot do 
better than pick or shake them of the plants and kill them, We 
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have, fortunately, the assistance of various birds in this work, star: 
lings and sparrows being particularly useful; parasitic Iehneumons 
ue doubt play an important part in keeping these insects in cheek. 
The genus Plusia contains several species, and is classed in the 
family Noctuide. Plusia ma differs somewhat in ita habits from 
itg congeners, who are seldom seen on the wing before dusk, for 
it flies about all day long, and in all weathers fluttering over 
flowers, sucking their nectar through its long proboscis, and 
darting quickly away when disturbed, much in the same way as 
a hamming-bird moth does; when on the wing it ia very difficult to 
catch, even with a butterfly net. It is a very widely distributed 
insect, being found generally in this country and on the Continent, 
the northern parts of Asia, and in North America, It has been 
noticed in unusual numbers in many places this summer in England, 
especially in the southern counties in August, and particularly 
about the middle of the month, Mr, George Norman in the 
‘‘Entomologist Monthly Magazine” mentions having found tt 
swarming to an extent Ke had never witnessed before at Pitlochry 
in Perthshire on the &th of June, and for a week afterwards, On 
the Continent it abounded nearly all the winter in the Riviera, 
and was seen in preat numbers early in June in the Splugen Pass 
fiying northwards. It was very abundant in Germany, as before 





1, Plusis gamma: 2, Caterpillar: 3, Eee (very much masnifie 1} 


mentioned, It seems probable that many of the swarms of gamma 
moths which have been found on our southern coasts were not 
bret in thia country, but I am uct aware that any have been actu- 
ally seen crossing the channel, though they have been found on the 
seashore in great numbers, and there seems uo reason why, with a 
favourable wind, they should not have croased from the Continent. 
The specific name gamma has been given to this insect on account of 
the resemblance the white mark on either npper wing bears to tle 
Greek letter gamma y. The moth makes ite first appearance 
in May, and may be fonnd during the summer till October, The 
females lay their eggs in clusters on the undersides of the leaves of 
yariong plants, the caterpillars are hatched in ten or fifieen days, 
and, being very voracious, increase rapidly in size, They attain their 
full size in about three weeks, having changed their skins 
four times; they then each spin a fine silken cocoon of loose 
texture on a leaf or stem, within which they undergo 
the change to the chrysalis state, and in about three weeks 
time appear ag pericct insecis; these in due course lay eggs, and 
the metamorphoses are again gone through, Under favourable cir- 
cumstances the transformations probably take leas time, and there 
would be a third gencration, .The moths are about fin, long, and 
measure 14 in, across the extended wings, The upper pair are dark 
chocolate-brown in colour, with a coppery lustre in certain lighta ; 
thereisavery palestraw-coloured y-shaped mark somewhaton §le basal 
side of the centre of the wing, The cnd margins of the wings are some- 
what paler, and have a dark wavy line on their inner edge, within 
which again are sundry linea and mottlings, which appear to vary 
a little in different ights, The lewer wings ere of a smoky brown, 
with a broad, dark, blackish-brown band on the outer margin, The 
fringe is white, with a row of dark spots, The head, thorax, body, 


and legs are dark greyish-brown ; the antenne are long and smooth, 
and the eyes during life very brilliant. The thorax is crested and 
covered with long downy hairs, and on the upper part of the body 
are two tufts of down. The full-grown caterpillars are about 
1} in. in length, and covered with short hairs. Their heads are 
greenish-brown and their bodies greenish, with six white or bluish- 
white, longitudinal, narrow stripes, with a yellowish band on either 
side below them, They may easily be distinguished from most of 
the ecsterpillara of this family by the number of their legs; this 
apecies has only six pairs, which are placed on the three first, the 
eighth, ninth, and last joints. Owing to thig arrangement of their 
legs, the caterpillars when in motion much resemble the loopers or 
larve of the Geometridae in their actions ; stretching out their bodies: 
to their full length, they hold on tightly with their three pair of front 
legs, and then hunching up their backs advance the after part of their 
bodies. The chrysalis is dark brown in colour, and has a protnber- 
ance from its breast which covers the long tongue of the insect, The 
eves are somewhat bemigpherical and very beautifully striated ; they 
very mich resemble an echinus or sea ege, divested of its spines, in 
appearance. Gs. 3. 


FILMY FERN GROWING IN LONDON. 


A WELL-GRowN’ collection of Filmy Ferns 1s by 00 means a common 
eecurrence, especially in large towns, but, notwithstanding the 
adverse circumstances attending town culfure, one of the most 
thriving snd choteest collections that could possibly be desired is 
located at Upper Grosvenor Street, Maytair, This collection 
helongs to My, Cooper Forster, a gentleman who has for many years 
been an enthusiastic admirer and successful cultivator of these 
charming plants, His suceess is ali the more remarkable as there 
are few of the more important classes of stove and grecuhouse 
plants of which the culture appears to be so little understood fene- 
rally ag that of the filmy-fraonded group of Ferns. This circum- 
stance has, no doubt, arisen from the imperfect knowledge of their 
native habitats, and the degree of heat, moisture, light, and other 
atmosphere conditions which is best suited to their requirements. 
A parallel case is the Orchids, and especially the so-called cool-house 
section, which made comparatively little progress until an apprexi- 
mate idea of their uative habitata was cbtained aa a standard of 
imitation, Orchids, however, as a rule, differ widely from Filmy 
Ferns, inasmuch as the former are generally confined to certain 
Tegions, which, whether tropical or sub-tropical, can be imitated 
tolerably well. But thigis not ao with Filmy Ferna, the majority of 
which are so widely diatributed that it would be difficult to follow any 
definite rale with recard to according them a certain amount of heat. 
Astriking example of this is afforded in one of our native Filmy 
Ferng, Trichomanes radicana (the Killarney Fern), Besides being 
found in Ireland and Wales, it extends to South and North America, 
the West Indian Islands, Africa, Northern Asia, and other places, 
In the case of this species, it may be grown in the open air im our 
climate, as may be seen in the York Nurseries, where it thrives 
admirably in eaves, or it may be grown in a stove temperature, as may 
be seen in the tropical Fernery at Kew, where the Madeiran form of 
this Fern is cultivated in the same temperature as those from the 
hettest parts of Java, Borneo, &c, That all these apparent ditheul- 
ties may be overcome there is sufficient evidence in Mr. Cooper 
Forster's collection, which also exemplifies the simple appliances that 
are iecessary for cultural purposes, It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that the really strictly tropical species are excluded from this 
collection, as they are found not te thrive satisfactorily with the cool 
section, Which is by far the most numerous, as well as the most 
beautiful. 

The structure in which the collection under notice is srown abuits 
on the dwelling honse, and is about 6 ft. aquare, and so arranged 
that it can be looked into from two windows. The roof is enryi- 
hnear, and is provided with shutters with which to shade the Ferns 
during summer, and afford protection from severe frosts in winter. 
The rocky bed tu which the Ferns are planted is raised 2 ft, above the 
outside case, and rests on a strong iron grating, beneath which is 
what may be termed an air trough, © ¢., a space for the pur- 
ose Of malutaining a more equable temperature. Thorough drainage 
is afforded throughout the entire bed, so that there is a rapid per- 
collation of water, a point of much Importance, as stagnant water at 
the rooig seems to be very prejudicial fo the well-being of these 
Ferns, Over the surface of the bed are placed rugged blocks of 
sandstone, portions of Tree Ferns, &c., atthe footof which are planted 
the Ferns which delight to cling to the sides of these objects. Care 
i3 taken to Induce an ascending position, as Mr, Forster has found by 
experience that raising the planta a little is very beneficial to them ; 
whilst on the other hand they soon get into an unhealthy condition 
if planted too low, or become in any way too much encumbered with 
soil or other material, «A compost of fibry peat, broken sandstone, 
and Sphagnum Moss is used for planting, and a layer of the latter 
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is strewn over the surface in order te retain moisture, Considerable 
eare is taken with regard to watering and ayringing, as some kinds 
require a liberal supply, both overhead and at the roots, while with 
others 1t ig necessary to withhold water altoeether at different seasons, 
The present time is the season at-which they are kept the driest, 
though of course some require a sprinkle now and then throughout 
the year. A couple of frames on the ‘‘ leads” at the rear of the 
house aifords accommodation for a amall supplementary collection, 
Whether it be from the more confined atmosphere, of from the tem- 
perature being raiged by being directly above the kitchen, cannot ba 


safisfactomly determined, but the plants thrive in the fees just — 


named remarkably well, and even’ better than in tha 
ture. 

The more striking examples in this collection consist of an excel- 
lent specimen of Trichomanes meifolium, which is not ouly one af 
the rarest of all Filmy Ferns, but one of the most elegant. Indeed, 
it is unhke the majority of the other kinds, and resembles the better 
known Todea superba more than anything else to which it can be 
compared, The rare Hymenophyllum candiculatum forms a fine 
mass of fronds, and nothing can well exceed the beauty of its trang- 
parent fronds when covered with’ the minutest drops of golden dew. 
Near to this species is a thriving plant of the New Zealand H, 
seabrimm, which is remarkable for the chaffy hairs that clothe its 
stalks, The wonderful luxuriance of that most singular of all the 
Filmies, Trichomanes reniforme, is also a sight rarely met with. The 
specimen measures about 1510, across and bas fronds fully 4 in. in 
diameter, a size exceeding that tt attains in its native habitat. 
Tha, however, 1s not the largest sige it has been grown in this 
eollection, Mr. Forster having once had a plant with fertile fronds 
vintil destroyed with thrips. The broad pellucid Eiduey-shaped 


ger Biric- 


fronds of this lovely apecies contrasts strikingly with the finely eut _ 


fronded kinds, . 

Of the Chilian T, exsectum there isa superb mass, with its pendent 
fronds ike a beautiful finely-divided green sea-weec. This 
could not possibly thrive better if banging from the roots of 
dripping caverns, ag it js said to do In ita native conntry. 
By the side of the last ig the exquiste httle Hymenophylium cnilo- 
ene, which is extremely rare in cultivation. Itis growing on 2 piece 
of pottery-ware, in imitation of tres branches, and by the manner 
in which the roots cling to the moist surfaces, if evidently meets its 
Tequirement in such a position. This kind is withont doubt one of 
the most beautiful of the smaller-growing BrOup. The noble Tricho- 
manes dilatatum bag attained remarkable growth, having wavy 
fronds over 1 ft, long, which are so exquisitely veined, yet so thinly 
transparent that even amall print could easily be read through the 
young ones, With our beautiful little Tunbridge Fern (Hymeno- 
phyllum Tunbridgense) Myr. Cooper Forster is particularly successful, 
for itis seldom seen ins healthy condition. Here are broad masses 
of it which are clothed with myriads of clistening fronds. A point 
in its culture which 1a strictly observed bere is not to allow if to be 
watered overhead, but the soil only is moistened. The twining 
Triehomanes Emschnathianum and suriculatum, that ascend from 
10 ft. to 20 ft. in height in the Brazilian forests, are here healthfully 
twining pieces of Tree Fern, from which they apparently derive all 
their needs. 

The very elegant T. trichoideum with its delicate hair-hKe fronds, 
tadiant with dewdrops, forme a network with its slender rhizomes 
over 2 miniature monnd, and near to tt is another variety, which is 
considered to be either the rare Hymenophyllam multifidum or H. 
pectinatam, two species very aimular in appearance, but coming from 
two widely different conttries ; the former from New 4ealand, and the 
latterisa native of Chili, Another rare Chilian species is BE. fuci- 
forme, one of the larger growing kinds with triangular shaped 
fronds, Then there is the North American Trichomanes Peters, a 
pigmy growing species, which is found near a waterfall m Alabama 
State ; this, with the charming little T. yenosum which clothes the 
trunks of Tree Ferns in New Zealand, are luxuriating finely; also 
the rare Hymenophyllum polyanthos, BR. asplenioides, O. nitens, HL. 
sericeum, H. hirtellum, A. pulcherrnmum, H. fexuosum, Trichomanes 
tamarisciforme, and many others, The larger growing kinds are 
likewise well represented, including fine examples of ‘Todea 

eliucida, T. superba, T. Fraseri, and its near, but rarer, neighbour 
T. Wilkesiana, all devcloping a profusion of their feathery fronds in 
almost native luxurianec, ‘Thus it may be seen that the culture of 
Filmy Ferns is by no means so beset with difficulties as some people 
imagine, and, moreover, it further proves that an elaborate structure 
ig not indispensable to successful treatment. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more charming structure for a town house, seeing that 
it entails such little attention, for the plants merely require an 
occasional sprinkling from the finest watering-pot in order to render 
the whole cf the diversified graceful verdure a lovely mass radiant 
with tiny dew-drops, which glisten like polished emeralds, Hven in 
ordinary window-boxes these delicate textured plants may be grown 


very successfully, and an-.excellent example. of it may be seen in 
this house, for there is a closed case containing one of the finest and 
healthiest masses of the Killarney Fern I ever met with. In 
another window.case there is a mixture of various kinds ench as. 
Uedea pellucida, the Tunbridge Fern, Hymenophyllum demigsum,. 
Trichomanes venosum, and others, while in a corresponding window 
was a healthy ease of ordinary cool-house Ferns, amongst which 


the heautiful Gleichenia rupestris was thriving capitally, 


NOTES OF THE) WEEE, 


Covent Garden Market.—0On account of the present severe. 
weather the trade in fruit and vegetables has been checked cen- 
siderably, for not only is the produce already in the market much: 
Injured hy the frost, but on account of the slippery state of the roads 
through the frost the growers cannot send their produce to market. 
Apples from Americas and Canada still continue to arrive, but even 
in the case of these in some of the barrels there are layers of ice, the 
resilt of frogen moisture given off by the fruit, 


Imported Fruits.—The first cargo—or part of a cargo—of 
Apples, imported direct from New York by a Newcastle frait fealen: 
was delivered on Saturday last, November 29, Considerable endea- 
yours have been maro of late to establish a direct business In fruit 
with New York, and it will be well if dealers will content them- 
selves with something like s reasonable profit. Good table fruit is 
not to be had except at faigine prices—6d. per lb. for Baldwin's, and 
Sd. for Newtown’s beigg in. many retail ‘sheps the lowest prices. 
The parcel of fruit just to-land in Newcastle market consists of 328 
barrels of Apples, and forty boxes of Grapes, “Good Grapes of local 
growth ave vealiging something Lke 3s. per Ib, in the Sunderland and 
Neweastle fruit shops. The supply of Almerian Grapes appears to 
be fairly good, bub perkapa the most plentifully imported fonts are 
Pomegranates, of which large quantities sre beingsold,. Pears from 
the Channel Islands are realising good prices, viz., from 6d. to &d, 
each for moderate-sized frurts.—TyNEDALE, 


A&A New Seeding Lily.—Mr. Hovey, of Boston, U.S.A., 
has seutus a wax model of a very fine seedling Lily, which he has 
raised. Its general appearance is that of L. speciosum, but its larger 
size reminds us af &. auratum. . The colour, too, 1s much ticher than 
that of the former, aud the spotting more profuse, 
bulb, We. Hovey writes, bore two stems this year, each 5 f&. high, 
and produced twenty-five flowers. From this itappears that we may 
expect finer kinds of Lihes to result from hybridising than original 
species. ~ - 

Macken’s Cyrtanthus (C. Mackeni).—The chaste beanty of 
the flowers of this rare Amaryllid, from Port Natal, commends it to 
the notice: of every one, Unlike the older and better known C. 
angustifolius, the flawers are pure white, but, itke those of that 
species, they are trumpet-shaped, with a curved tube about. 2 in, 
long, They are borne in a terminal cluater, numbering from four to 
eight on an erect stalk about 1 ft, high, and they are, moreover, deli- 
eiously fragrant, ‘The Grass-like foliage is similar to that of other 
kinds, These valuable qualities, combined with ita free-flowering 
habit, and that ata season when flowers, and especially white ones, 
are scarce, render it a desirable acquisition, and one that will, when 
it becomes more generally known, gain much favour. It will als 
probably become a remunerative flower for market purposes, 


A, New Variety of Pleris serrulatea.—We have received 
from Mr, W. Soper, 283, Clapham Road, a finely-crested. form of this 
Fern, surpassing all of the cristate or tasselled forms. which we have 
hitherto scen ; mideed, it is more Ike a finely-divided pellucid frond 
of some‘of the Seaweeds than a Fern, the fronds being much thinner 
in texture than usual, and of a hghter and therefore a more pleasin 
green tint, A large specimen of this variety would, we shoul 
think, make a very effective decorative plant, ; 


Winter-flowering Begonias.—In a house mainly devoted 
to these valuable plants in the Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, one 
named B, insignis is pre-emiuently the kind fo recommend for 
general utility on account of tta elegant habit and great profusion 
with which its pretty pink flowers are produced. Jt is also a 
eapital plant for cutting from, Another, named Moonlight, 2 smaller 
growing kind with white flowers, is likewise a desirable plant, as 
well az one called Lonis Van Houtte, which has salmon-tinted 
blooms that are borne abundantly throughout the wmter, These, 
and several others of the better known kinds, are capttal subjects 
with which to enliven a house during the dull days of winter. In 
this nursery a fine effect is obtaine by mixing with the Begonias: 
plants of the brilliant purple-flowered: Lasiandra macrantha and 
other showy subjecta, ae 
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-Dominy’s Cattleya (C. Dominidna).—Thia, lovely bybrid,. 
which. i¢ one: of the-most successful.resplts amongst the many with- 
which its raiser is connected, may now be seen in full beauty. 


in Messrs, Veitch & Son’s uursery at Chelsea. It is a cross between 
the gorgeous (. labiata, which every Orchid lover knows, and the 


pretty C. amethystina, one of the two-leaved kinds. Its flowers ale 


intermediate in sizé hetween those of the two parents ; they arc of a 


delicate ‘blush-white hue and are wavy, aa in C. labiata; the- 


1 


lip is of a-rick amethyst tint with a pale lemon centre, add .is much 


crisped at the-margina, which' renders it very hafidaome,- Though. 
it-wae first flowered and ‘exhibited over twenty years ago, it 18° still 
amongst the' choicest and rarest of plants belonging to this handsome. 


amg, ( o'. :. ae : BU en what . 
. Hucharis candida.—This comparatively rare bulbous plant at. 
first sight reminds one of itt lovely and well-known’ congener, E.. 
amazoniea, Ita flowers, however, differ from those of the latter in. 
being somewhat: amaller; the corona beimg longer, more deeply 
tosthed, and having a.zone‘of yellow instead-of green at the base.. 
The fowers are produced in succession im the same umbel-like man-: 
ner as those‘of E. amazonica, but they are pendént, a circumstance. 
which adds preatly to their distinct appearance, It was introduced 
afew years ago by Mr. Bull from the United States of Colombia, 
and a coloured illustration of it was given in THE GARDEN In 1876 
(plate XVI}. We saw it in flower a few days ago in the T 


range of houses at Kew. 


Oncidium dasytyle.sir W. Marrictt sends us from Down 
House, Blandford, a raceme of flowers of a fine variety of this com- 
paratively rare Orchid. “The flowers on the spike sent are larger 
than we have hitherto seen them, and the markings are more clearly 
defined. The jet-black hoss.in the..centre of exch bloom is very 
singular and much resembles the back of an insect, This Oncidium 
ig a kind that thrives well in an Intermediate house, 


American Aloes in Ireland.—-A photograph showing a 
fine specimen of the American Aloe in flower has been sent to ts 
from Cabinteely, Co, Dublin, and along with it the following memo- 
randa concerning it :—I send, our correspondent says, a photo of an 
Aloe americana that flowered here last year—a plant which never 
gor any particular pba een mats pot over it every winter, 

caleulate that it was bejwken-fiity and sixty-years old, The-height 
of the flower-stem was 22:ft.-6.in,, stumber of branches . thirty-six, 
flower-spikes: 120 on ath, total namber of fower-pips 4320 ; colour 
light dull yellow. ‘The flowér-stem began to appear the last day. of 

ay and advancedl Hl. September. .Whenit began to lower, ag one 
whorl of flowers came out the lower one abed away,.so that it was 
never out:all af onee,: The flowers stood all the frost of last autamn, 
sod in Jandary T-dvg-the plant up and put it tto.a shed: I have 
it atill aa ‘a relie, Dutt ia of course qurte- dead. + As ‘T saw -a query in 
THe GARDEN the other. day about.the height af Aloss I may-mention 
that many yearasao.one which flowered near this part reached a height 
of 35 it., aud [heard of one many years ago, soniewhere in Limerick I 
think, that reached 45 ft, Tought to mention that some days the 
stem shot up nearly 1 ft,, others not an inch. 


Callicarpa purpures..—There are at present several plants 
of thig in the Botanicsl Gardens, Birmingham, bearing bright purple 
berries. They are produced in clusters at the axils of the leaves, 
and pive thé plant a very haridsome appearance, —J; oS. 


‘Orchids at Avenue Road, Hegent’s Park.—The rich 
‘collection of these plants in My, Philbrick’s garden contains even at 
this dull séason many rare and ‘beautiful kinds in flower, Some time 
aco the Cattleya house contaimed some fine examples of C. labiata, 
includimg the true variety, and soon it will be equally showy with 
Jarge masses’ of Lielia anceps, which have produced several dozens of 
flower spikes, and umongst these the lovely and extremély rare 
white variety, L, anceps alba, The Hand-bearing Gneidium (0. 
cheirophorum) is well represented by a fine example bearing thirty 
racemes of its waxy yellow flowers, which yield a grateful fragrance. 
Tn the same house are flowering plants of Cattleya maxtma, with Its 
beautifully veined and erisped hp, and Lelia marginata and allied 
forms. Of-the charming little gem Sephronitis grandiflora there will 
-soon be some fine minsses in flower, It seema to thrive admirably 
on cork blocks iu this collection, combined with a moderately low 
tempexature, Another house ts gay with a large quantity of the 
fine old Cypripeditin insione, and its varieties Mauiel and Chantimi, 
the latter a very fine form, even finer than Maul’s. In a house 
devoted mainly to East Indian kinds all are in the most robust 
health, especially the lovely Moth Orchids (Phalenopsis) which for 
“number, size, and vigour will favourably compare with any collection 
ws know of;. Of these there are in flower the Bornean and Javanese 
forma of P. grandiflora with long branching flower spikes and blos- 
aoms Sin. across; also P. amabilis, another white flowered very 
fine kind, The huge specimens of P. Schilleriana willsoon be a fie 
sight, as most of the plants have developed long, branching flower 


spikés well set with bads.. The.fcgs, however, which are prevalent 
in London at thie gdasen are very prejudicial to the culture of these 
Orchids, 38 in dopey weather the Hower buda furn brown and drop. 
off, hence & fine show of bloom cannot be ensured under such circum- 
stances. Amongst cool house kinds the rare Maadevallia tovarenais. 
is represented by several planty bearing a profusion of lovely white 
flowers, and aome of the stems are bearing three expanded blossoms.. 
The bright orange-scarlet M. ignea is also in flower, as well as- the. 
almost perpetual flowering M. Veitchi, Of the eurious little Res- 
trepia antenuifera there are several varieties differing in size and 
colour of their flowers... Various varieties of Lycaste:Skinneri also 
enliven this house, and in another cocl house are fine plants of Oden- 
toglossum bictoniense in flewer, and also the exquisite 0. Rossi major, 
ene form of which ia particularly noteworthy, as the flowers: are 
larger, snd the colour brighter and -more clearly defined than those, 
of the type. A eg a ee 
Hardiness of Todea superba,—One of the prettiest sights 
that we have seen fnr many a day was a house in the Pine-apple 
Nursery, Maida Vale, devoted to several hundreds of fine plants of 
this charming Fern, the feathery plumes of which were partially 
covered with hoar-frost, which, combined with the deep green ver: 
dure on the fronds, had a charming effect, . The house in which they 
are crowing is quite devoid of any means of heating the air, whith 
chone or two nights during the past week was several degrees below. 
the freezing point, This circumstance, in itself, affords ample proof. 
that this species is by no means a tender plant, and therefore doeg 
not require the coddlimg treatment which ia generally accorded it. 
The houseful of plants.in question appeared to thrive best under cool 
treatment, s¢ all the specimens which it contained have fully 
developed very healthy fronds, and all, without exception, possess 
az fitin central crown of incipient fronds, which now emit short, 
tender roote—a sure sigh of good health, The present seagon is‘not 
the only one during which these Ferns have been subjected to auch 
cool treatment, for, on the coutrary, the same system has. been 
carried out for some years, and even the plants under notice passed 
through the last memorable winter at an wousually low.teniperature, 


The Weather at Bedford,—During the night of Monday 
last, the lst inst., and also at 8a.m. on Tuesday morning, a gelf- 
registering Negretti and Zembra’s thermometer affixéd to a gardeti 
wall at 416. from the ground, ia the rear of a dwelling-house. in 
Bedford, nearly a mile from the river Quseand at a considerable tise 
therefrom, registered 263° of frost, and during the following night 
the minimum registered was 24° of frost. These are two of the 
coldest successive uights I have ever remarked, and at uo time 
during last winter did the same thermometer descend. below 10° 
which was registered on the morning of December 24 last. As fay 
as I can at present ascertain the indications ‘of injury to ‘yegetation 
at the experimental garden at Girtiord are not sertous,—T. Laxton 
Bed ford. or 
Af Clumber the thermometer is stated to have indicated 31° 
et frost on the morning of ‘Puesday last, and 25° on that of Wedues- 

ay. 

Chinese Primulas.—Mesers, Webb & Son, of Wordsley 
Stourbridge, have sent us flowers of some fine varieties of fice. 
popular winter flowers, which are not only larce, and their margins 
Anely fringed, but exlubit a creat variation in tint, there being every 





‘shade from deep crimson to the purest white, - 


_ Dendrobium formosum giganteum.—This showy Orchid 
is now finely in bloom in Messrs. Eow’s nursery ‘at Clapton. It is 
strikingly. heautifnl, weil worthy of a Place in the most chojiee col- 
lection, and the fact of its flowering at this dull Reriod of the year 
adds much to its value.—J, CL B. ¥ 


fhe Shrubby Draczena (D., frnticosa}.—As a rule, Dracens 
flowers are nof remarkably showy, but to this the present plant is an 
exception. Its waxy-wlite flowers are borne in erect panicles, They 
have recurved sepals, very sinular to the small Roman Hyacinth 
but lacking its rich odonr. Itis acontinuous bloomer from October 
to December, and would be found very useful until the su pply of 
winter bulbs comes in, We lately saw it in the Palm House, at Key, 


The Hailstorm Relief Fund, 18'79,—The committe 


entrusted with the distribution of this fund have now eompleted their 


labours. A list of subscribers to the fund accompanies their report 
on the subject, as well as a balance-shcet, from which it appears that 
the total of subscriptions amounted to £1013 18, 7d., out of whieh 
£937 lds, 3d, was distributed in relief, Tho committee heartily 


“thank the subscribers of all classes who placed in their hands the 
-Means whereby they were. able to mitigate nich of the distress of 


some of their suffering brethren; the clersy and ministers of al] 
denominations for their valuable and practical sympathy ; the in ee 
tigation committees for much self-dcenying labour ; aud all who in 
any way assisted to make the fund answer the purpose which i¢ 


. We 
intended to serve, ae 
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Solvias in Winter and Spring.—Long as Salvias have 
been in cultivation few know them ag they should be known. At 
this season they are invaluable for warm and even for cool green- 
house decoration. S. leucantha, splendens, pseudo-coccinea, caca- 
lizfolia, Hoveyi fianthina}, geanerflora, patens, and Betheli (inyola- 
crata} would give s charming range of form and colour, beauty, and 
etace of port not readily equalled by any other genus during winter 
and spring,—B., 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Vines,—iy three years’ old Black Hamburgh Vine planted in an outside 
border haa this year made much stronger growth near the top than at the bottom. 
What, therefore, shall I do to improve the growth near the bottom another 
year ?—J. W. [Suspend them in a horizontal position until the lower buds have 
all fairly broken, and the young shoots produced by them are somewhat in 
ailvanee of those nearer the top.—W,] 


Planting Asparagus. —A. B.—We should not rescommand Asparagus beds 
to be made in the old-fashioned way, The ground to be planted should he 
manured and trenched now to the depth of 2ft. or more if the soil is of good 
quality, but bad soil should not be brought to the top. About next March or 
April give a dressing of salt and fork if in, and, as soon as the Asparagus makes 
tg appearance above ground, select good two-year-old planis and plant them in 
rows, 3 ft. apart each way. Open pits wide enough to enable the roots to be 
spread out properly, and fill the holes up with prepared compost, ia which the 
decayed garden refuse forms a chief part, coveriug the roota about 4 in. deep. 
Where thea Jand is good tha compost may be dispensed with; but, if 4 quick 
retura ia desired, we should always recommend tt if procurable. No Asparagus 
must be cut next year, bat if all goes on wellafew heads may be cut the year 
following. A light summer crop of Lettuces, Spinach, or Radishes may be taken 
from between the Asparacus plants the first year; afterwards the tops will meet 
gad require allthe space. Annual top-dressings and cleanly culture will be all 
that is required.—H, H. 


Wintering Salvia patens.— #.--Flauis of this Salvia should he lifted from 
the open ground, and having the soil well shaken off from the roots, be planted 
in fine dry soil in x greenhouse or in a cold frame, and be se far protected that 
frost shall uot vet to the reots, which are tulterous like those of the Dahlia, 
tut Jeas fleshy, In this way they keep hetter than when dried and put away in 
sand oronashelf. Plantain poeta should have the stems ent down to the eoil, 
and then be placed under a greenlinuse stage until March, when if brought into 
the light they will begin to exhibit grawth, and young shoots thus produced 
tnake the best cuttings. The roots may be replanted in the open air im spring. 
—A. TD. 


Morello Chérries Not Ripening.—Foerisep.—The falling of Merello 
and other Cherries is not an uncommon occurrence. The roots of the trees are 
probably too daep, and have pevhaps penetrated au unyenial subsoil. The remedy 
would be to try and lift the feedimg extremities, working in some light loamy 
anil, When the roots descend too deep they are not eo active as when nearer the 
surface, and when increased stress is laid upon them at the stoning period failure 
aceurs. A mulching of manure aiter the fruit is set would be beneficial. —H, E. 


Wintering Tuberous Begonias. —4Aipie, — Pots containing tubers of these 
may be plunced in ashes fuany place provided they are safe from frest. The 
tubers should never be allowed to be dustdry. Lay the pots oo their sides under 
the staginy of a greenhouse, In the spring put them on the staging near the 
class, and with a cental temperature they anon show signs of life; then turn them 
wut of their pots ; shake the soil from the roots, and repot them inte pots a triffe 
larzer than the tubers, adding fresh sail. Afterwards they may elther be crown 
on fo pots or planted out. —H. 


-Traatment of Tea Roses In Pots.—d. &—FPrune them now, and 
place them in a cold frame or greenhouse, or they tasy be left in the open 
ait until about the middle of January if well protected with bracken or litter 
of sore kind. Lf the plants have the appearance of being pot-bound, shift 
thera inte the next sized. pots, using a compnat of Ioraus losin, a little leaf- 
mould, and thoroughly decomposed manure. If the loam is of a heavy character 
rake a free use of leaf-mould. Tea Roses do not like a close tenacious soil. 


Names of Plants.—Mena.—l, Aspidium anugulare; 2, Aspleninm Filix- 
foersina Moorel: 3, Aspidium aculeatum grandidens. : . L.—Eupleurum 
fruticosum.——i. G.—1, Aspidium aculeatum ; 2, Polypodiur vulgare; 3, Aspi- 
dium angularc proliferum—sN. B.—The Astera were too much withered to 
name,—#. P.—1, Chorozema varium ; 2, C. ilicifolium.——/. #.—Passifiora 
(next week).——G. Wf —Erigeron glabellum. o. F.—1, Rivina levis; 9, K. 
humilis. -——Haguirer.—l1, Cotoneaster trigidu; 2, C. affimis; 3, apparently C. 
thymifolia.——@. W. §.—1, Eriea gracilis; 2, E. cerinthoides ; 3, E. mammosa ; 
4, EB, hyemalia; othersnext week —_dieader.—], Laxodium sempervirens ; 2, one 
nf the pumerons forms of Cupressus Lawroniana; 3, Picea nobilis; 5, Abies 
Gmithi: the others we cannot name from such scraps... D. 7. — Adiantum 
decorum ; 0. Af.—Fruite of Euonjius europieus. 


Names of Fruite.—Prunvs —The Pluma you send are undoubtedly Coes 
Golden Drop, bué the flavour ie, as you observe, somewhat different than uaual. 
_—_Subseriter. -Apples—1, Keswick Codlin; 2, Cellini; 3, Northern Greening, 


Questions. 


4 Shoots Burying Themselves..—We have several large 
Sine Oe cris and on eaamiaue them I find that some of the strongest 
shoots under the soil are travelling in a slanting direction tawards the drainage, 
‘netend of coming to the surface, When the sliocts in question first started, they 
were only Zin, from the surince, ancl yet they go some 4ft. or more, and grow 
fast inte creviecs in the stonework. There waa nothing to prevent their conziug 
in the surface. Can auyone say whatis the reason of thia, or enggest a remedy! 
Many shout are eaten off ata depth of Gin. from the surface by elther slugs or 
woodlice, Do woodlice eat the young shoots of the Lapageria ?t—T, C, A. 


Blue-lowered Greenhouse Plants.—What are the best really blue 
fiowera for cultivation iu asmall warm ereenhouse? There seems to be some 
suarcity of ilowers of this colour especially during the summer and autumn 
months.—A. K., Hastectt. 

Anacharis Alsinastram. -Having emptied and cleared a pond of thie 
horrible weed, I am anxigua to know whether expesura to the air for a month or 
Eo will corapletely kill any reoted portions that remain high and dry among the 
Flags and Rushes, cr must these also be removed? Can any of your reaclere 
help me with their experience?—A,. K., Bastevte, 








Setting Boilers. -Jam about to fix a 54-in. rivelted gaddle boiler to heat 
four honses. ould you kindly eay what depth it should he below the lowest 


nine to ensure good circulation? JT am rather crampt for depth of atoke-hoie.— 





MARSHALL WILDER. 


MansHaLL Wipes has, for a long series of years, done auch good 
work In America in connection wi mology that we feel sure hig 
portrait and a short account of hia life (condensed from the Hurad 
New Yorker) must be welcomed by many in this country. He was 
born September 22, 1795, at Rindge, N.H., and at the age of twenty- 
oné bis father tock him inte partnership, which continued until 
1$25, when, m search of a wider field, he moved to Boston. The- 
firm of Wilder & Payson was at once formed, and under various 
modifications of firm names, Mr, Wilder has contmued a merchant 
of Boston to the present time, honoured and successful. But trade 
and the acquisition of wealth were not the all-engrossing pursuits of 
his mind. After devoting a suitable time to business, he gave his 
leisure to horticulture and agriculture, and especially to pomology; he 
haa indeed filled several large volumes with descriptions and delinea- 
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Marsiiall Pinckney Wilder. 


tions of fruits proved under his own inspection. Floriculture was 
also one of Mr. Wilder’s favourite pursuits. His Camellia house 
is supposed to have contained the best collection in America, Two 
seedings, Carnellia Wilderi and Mrs, Abby Wilder, were named in 
compliment to him by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. But 
it was in pomology that he was most successful and most widely 
known. The Pears in his orchard, consisting of 2500 trees and 
800 varicties, hecame as noted as the Camellias in his conservatory. 

In 1848, as president of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
he headed a circular calling a convention of fruit growers throughout 
America. This reaulted in the organisation of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, of which he is at present the president. From the 
stand-point of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society he originated 
the American Pomological Society ; then the Norfolk Agricultural 
society ; then the State Board ef Agriculture, and the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and finally the United States Agricultural 
Society. His military title is the result of his interest in varioug 
militia organisations. After the death of his first wife in 1831, he 
sought retirement in Dorchester, where he has re-masried twice, and 
now lives surrounded by all the influences that contribute to the 
charm of existence, Wher we look at his success in the artsof cul- 
tivation, and then turn from these more humble objects and consider 
those other memorials, especially the noble institutions which owe 
their origin and success, in a great degree, to hig influence and 
efforts, 1 cannot be doubted that in the roll of the benefactors of 
mankind, ene of the most prominent names in this age and country 
will be that of Marshall Pinckney Wilder, 
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‘hia la an art 
Which does mend Nature: chanjre if rather: bat 
THE ART JTWSELF If NATURE.” — apedre. 


LEAFLETS. 





Muce as we may grumble about our winters, from the point 
of view of trees and landscape beauty they are delightful. 
The wider views which we get when the leaves fall, the 
glorious contrast of leafless and evergreen trees, the gardens 
of Lichens on tre stems, clouds of delicate spray of trees 
glowing into colour in the distance—these, and much more 
we should miss without our winters. 


This fact was never brought so forcibly to my mind as last 
Saturday in Goodwood Park, when the glorious sun shone 
out and lit up hoary trunks of Oak, great spreading Cedars, 
and distant slopes of forest spray, with a refulgent beauty that 
was almost starting. The delightful contrasts between British 
Oak in fine groups, and evergreen Oak in groups equally fine, 
with Cedars of Lebanon, changed completely the character of 
the landscape from what is usually met with in English parks. 


Cedars of Lebanon we all see and admire in pleasure 
gardens, but this is the first place I have ever seen where the 
majesty and noble variety of this tree are truly shown, 
scattered In groves and groups and as single specimens over a 
large and varied landscape. Assuredly we do not want to be 
teld of its beauty and value for oar gardens, and of its great 
superiority to the majority of the “fashionable” Conifers now 
being planted everywhere, but we do want to get some idea 
of its noble uses in park, forest, and hill scenery. 


No pleasure-ground preparation of deep, well-selected, and 
gathered soil for these giants of the hills, which here coim- 
pete with the sturdiness of the finest British Oak! Scant 
soil over chalk, and perfect exposure to the hill and sea winds 
is their fare . One tree is well up the hillside, perfectly 
exposed on every side, and beyond a picturesque leaning of 
the plumes in one direction shows quite ag little sign of suffer- 
ing as @ group of the common Yew below it. Somewhat 
larger and more stately in the lower level part of the park, 
the great Cedars contrast superbly with the rock-iike strength 
of trunk and delicate filigree branching of the naked Oak and 

Chestnut. 


some wise planter must have been here years ago to give 
us all this grouping and stateliness of tree fe without tortur- 
ing the sward with dots, or obscuring the delightful view of 
sea and hill, Oak, and Chestnut, and Lime, fine in stature 
aud in form, being all grouped like herds of great creatures that 
like to keep together : and then away on the hills prove after 
grove of Fir and Beech, with here and there the dark plumes 
of the Yew, or the pale green of Box bushes grouping them- 
selves prettily outside the masses; fields of snow between, 
and standing clear out of the nearest down those round tufts 
of trees so characteristic of the country, and beyond at last 
feecy downs, pale in the winter sky. 


: *% 
it is pleasant to turn from these cooler portions, and get 
down on the sunny side of the groves of large evergreen Oaks, 
which stand shoulder to shoulder with the common British 
Qak, asif to prove that while not shrinking a leaf before the 
bitter blast, they can attain almost as great stature as their 
summer-leafing brothers now naked. Close in groups 


with polished leaves, these afford a fine effect in the land 
scape ; few indeed, are the trees so worthy of attention as 
this Oak, and nowhere is its merits better shown as In Good. 
wood park. 


# 


And not merely as a park or garden tree is this Evergreen 
Oak of Southern Europe valuable here. Nothing would give 
such perfect shelter to au orchard on the hills ; a village ora 
farm might well be protected in part with so fine an evergreen 
tree, which keeps the wind off better than a wall, instead of 
with the trees that stand naked and helpless before the gale. 


= 


Among the more remarkable trees at Goodwood are two 
specimens of the Cork Oak, which are singularly interesting, 
especially when the morning sun gives to the bossed bari a 
beautiful golden-brown hue. One tree is round and massive 
in form, but the other is broken off at one side and “weeps ” 
on the other, making it a most picturesque object. The bark 
of these trees is so beautiful that no opportunity should be lost 
to grow the Cork Oak in districts where it does well, and 


there are many such, 
£ 


Among all this stately life, there are one or two dead trees 
barkless and blanched like an old Larch high on the Alps. 
It is, however, quite right to keep them where they are, as they 
decidedly add an important element to the picture. Leaving 
one or two dead trees would often produce a desirable effect. 
Such trees may be treated in two ways, When stricken in 
all their strength and beauty, they are perhaps most effective 
when allowed fo stand white, and free from climbers or Lvy. 
If mere stumps or not otherwise remarkable, a free-crow- 
ing hardy climber like the white Clematis will soon throw a 
graceful veil over them. 


= 


Is it not too commonly assumed that undulation of the 
ground Is necessary for the production of beautiful effects in 
iandscape gardening? Tthimk it is, and that much of the 
pottering and shovelling about of the earth for the sake of 
getting a little feeble diversity is worse than wasted. Some 
of the finest effects obtained at Goodwood are from trees 
planted on level or nearly level ground, and no other disposi- 
tion of the sround could improve the scene. In another part 
of the park steep slopes and soft little valleys, characteristic 
of the chalk, produce a fine bold diversity of surface. Not. 
withstanding, however, some singularly happy effects, beanti- 
ful groups and wide-spreading of wood, and valley, and lawn, 
there 1s not, on the whole, any effect so stately beantifnl as 
that on the level park. 2 


= 


The eccentric owner of Welbeck is dead—a man not with- 
out merit as a horticulturist, if we judge by what was dene 
at Welbeck during his life-time. He was the owner of great 
estates in England and Scotland, but in his later years he 
became somewhat of a recluse. His father, having beeome 
impressed, with the idea that there was to be a scarcity of 
Oak, planted a tree wherever he conld, until his park at 
Welbeck Abbey, in Nottinghamshire, was almost a plantation 
when he died in 1854. His son and snecessor, on taking up 
his residence at Welbeck, proceeded to improve the estate, 
cutting down the superfinous timber, and laying out the park. 

+ 


He constructed then one of the most perfect series of kitchen 
gardens in the kingdom, with one of fruit, and forcing, and 
orchard houses, and spent much of his time and a great part of 
his income in putting his seat in the most perfect order for 
receiving and entertaining guests in ducal style: but, owing 
mainly to the state of his health, he kept no company and 
gaye no entertainments on any occasion. 
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A local contemroraiy, in speaking of his Grace’s endeavour 
to convert a stream throngh his park into a lake 6 miles long, 
saya: ‘* Hundveds of labourers were employed in this and 
other work on the estate in hand at good wages, but on one 
eondition—-no one was to speak to him or salute him. The 
man who touched his hat was at once discharged. The village 
doctor and the parson had the sameorders. The tenants were 
informed of the dnke’s wishes, and if they met him they were 
to pass him ‘as they would a tres.’ Yet he was constantly 
about his domain, planning and superintending improvements,” 

* 


Amongst his other eccentricities was that of cresting a 
second and very important kitchen and fruit garden, and em- 
ploying a separate gardener for it. This was done in conse- 
quence of some slight misunderstanding between him and the 
late Mr. Tillery, who had long been the gardener there, and 
who made a superb series of gardens at Welbeck only a few 
years aga. : : 

When poor Tillery was showing any one round the place 
and when, on turning a corner, they saw his Grace in the dis- 
tance, they retreated as antelopes might on beholding a Hon. 
He, however, had a not unkindly way of setthng differences, 
as witness the formation of the fine new garden, alluded to 
above, so as to avoid contact with the old gardener, although 
the latter had been at Welbeck for some forty-five years. 

* 


Many are familiar with his plan of sinkmg roadways in 
yery costly tunnels underground, lighted by gas, and venti- 
lated by glass apertures. He also built some years ago many 
cottages on his estate at Welbeck, but to this day they are 
quite bare, not even so much as a Rose branch being allowed 
to be fastened to their walls. He removed, too, the homes 
of his men so far from the place that they had to go to and 
from work on donkeys, a good herd of which were duly put 
up in the daytime in fine stables, or allowed to graze about 
the Abbey. 


€ 


The late Duke cut down all the Larch trees on his estate at 
Welbeck, thinking them useless through disease, and he tned 
to induce his neighbours to do the same. He came to Lord 
Manvers, and they resolved to cut down some Larches in 
order to examine their condition. Twelve were cut down, 
and they proved to be sound. The Duke afterwards suggested 
that the forester, Mr. Janiieson, who did not agree with his 
opinions, knew that hewas cutting down only sound specimens. 
Mr. Jamieson heard of this, and suggested that the Duke 
should select his own trees; he did so, and they were also 
found to be sound, a circumstance which probably saved the 
Larches at Thoresby, which are now valuable timber, one of 
them being, perhaps, the largest in the country. 


Formal Roseries are notvery pretty as arule, andtheyare fre- 
quently set down 30 that their presence 1s a blot. At Thoresbya 
Rosery has been formed on a small island at the head of the 
lake, cut off from all other gardening, and the effect is cxcel- 
lent, itis a quiet nook in which there is a summer house. 
Such arrangements are better than those commonly in use. 

% 

Mr. Gumbleton tells me that a gentleman on the Conti 
nent has secured the double form of the creeping Forget- 
me-not (Omphalodes verna), I call it the double Forget-me- 
not, because where it does well it throws out littie runners. 
It loves upland and moist districts, and woody or half shady 
places and moist soil. Jt is a gem for the wild garden. This 
will be pleasant news to lovers of hardy plants. ‘his plant 
ig such a favourite that even those who do not care about 
many double flowers will ba curious to see how its blossoms 


look in the double state, but I fear they cannot be so pretty 
as those that ave single, It will be useless ta apply for this 
for some time yet, as it 1s not yet creased sufficiently, 

* 

1 hear that M. Freebe!, of Aurich, has got bold of a pink 
St. John’s-Wort (Hypericum virginicum), which will be of 
great interest to all lovers of hardy plants. These long- 
neglected plants are now being looked after in some good 
collections, and we shall no doubt some day have plenty of 
their beautiful polished golden buds about us. 


# 


Mr. Gumbleton is most enthusiastic in his description of 
the extraordinary beauty of the Begonias now being raised 
abroad, many of which he saw during his autumnal tour on 
the Continent, M. Lequin, of Clamart, near Paris, has a 
splendid series of double kinds, 

¥ 


I received poor A. Reviére’s book on the Bamboos, which 
had to be finished by his son——-a book which is a monument 
of horticultural aud botanic knowledge. We hear a good 
deal of the uses of Bamboogs in other countries, and know a 
Httle of their beauty in this, in our glasshouses and in 
fayoured gardens here and there. But the French seem to 
see a source of profit in this plant when grown on their 
southern shores and in other parts of the Mediterranean. 
There a great many species thrive. All that is known con- 
cerning them is mentioned in this excellent book, which also 
illustrates their mode of propagation and culture, which is of 
peculiar interest to any body inhabiting a country a little 
Warmer and sunnier than our own. With us, however, in 
genial spots several kinds are known to be hardy enough for 
culture in the open air, and indeed to thrive there well. Freo- 
bably more may be found, but in any casé what we have are 
very valuable for our gardens. 

* | 

One wishes the same could be said of some of the Huca- 
lypti, which are now so oiten talked about. Whatever may be 
the reason of the craze for this Eucalyptus, it is the most absurd 
and widespread that has taken place in-my time, Plants 
that have been thoroughly tried iong ago, and which are known 


- to be utterly useless for our climate, are planted round London 


and in other most unlikely places every day. To sce them 
among the bedding plants nobody would mind, but it is odd 
to see intelligent beings planting them out among trees ; 
and of course they occupy places and cause money to be spent 
which might be devoted to things which will do in our cli- 
mate, and perhaps do for us what the Eucalyptus does for 
other climates, if that were necessary. 

So far asi know, no better man could have obtained the 
Epping appointment than Mr. McKenzie, who certainly does 
know something about the work. The appomtment is a most 
important one, and novel in its alm, that. is, the preservation 
and conservation of the beauty of the Forest. It is not a 
question of gardening in any ordinary sense, and yet such a 
place might be made a noble garden by the mere development 
of its natural beauty. 

I hear from a correspondent that the committee object much 
to any introduction of foreign trees, wanting a general 
English forest ; yet, strange to say, the only bit of tree 
planting they have yet done is apparently to plant foreign 
trees. They have planted a straight avenue of Poplars— 
foreign kinds, of course. Planting a straight avenue of Pop- 
Jars in a forest does not seem the best way te do that which 
by Act of Parliament they are bouud to do—preserve its 
natural aspect.” 
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I have often thought that it would be a veryexcellent thing 
in 2 large forest like Epping to collect and plant the varieties 
of British trees, as, for example, every known kind of Oak 
and Hawthorn, a3 specimens, In groups, or groves, or maases, 
so that we might see their effect not merely as 1t might be in 
a botanic garden, What there would seem a mere variation, 
would, perhaps, when the trees were fully developed, have a 
most important value from an artist’s or a planter’s point of 
view. 


* 


T amused myself on one of those recent cold days by roast- 
ing some Sweet Potatoes in hot ashes—roots that I bought 
from Mr. Garcia in Covent Garden. I mean the Sweet 
Potato of North America, which is so good when roasted or 
baked. For the first time I found that these Covent Garden 
specimens turned out very well. The Sweet Potato ig an 
excellent vegetable, and I should advise onr American frienda 
to send us quantities of well-ripened roots, and also tell us 
how to cook them, { noticed in America that, just as with 
our common Potato at home, there are wet and dry tubers, 
mainly owing to differences of soil, J understand those 
grown in the sandy soils of the south are much better in 
America than those raisecdt elsewhere. It seemed to be a 
greater favourite than the common Potato, which was there 
called the Irish Potato to distinguish it from this one I 
believe it to be more nutritious than the commen Potato, 
and when good it tums out something between a 
sweetmeat and a vegetable To import 2 vegetable 
which our climate prevents us growing, and whici in conse- 
quence is a novelty to most people, is very desirable. I do 
not know if their price is high in America, but 1b would be 
a creat boon if they could be sent here in such quantities as 
would allow of their beng used as food. At present they 
are merely Covent Garden curiosities. 

* 

I do not intend at present to have any vegetables at dinner 
when dining in town, so wretched 1s the supply seen in Covent 
Garden during the frost. They ere not merely frozen .but 
quite decomposed! The Lettuces and Endive are only fit to 
be spread upon the land, and the same is true of the spotted 
and half-rotten Tomatoes which are now cffered for sale and 
freely eaten in uondon restaurants and elubs. f fear there 
are some causes of death which the Negistrar-General does 
not include in his statements. 

* 

A gentleman points out to me that it would be an advan- 
tage if the rules concerning the admission of horticulturists 
and others to the gardens at Kew during the hours when the 
gates are closed to the general public conld be printed and 
posted outside the gate—-not only at Kew Green Gate, but at 
the Cumberland Gate. This is so desirable that it probably 
has only to be mentioned to the authorities to secure their 
attention to it, At present persons not knowing the place 
may lose time or be disappointed, from not knowing what to 
do, as the admission is by a side gate. 

4 


Mr, Croucher tells me that trapped insects frequently injure 
the plants which they are supposed to “nourish.” Here is 


his statement ;—- 

faAnvons who, like myself, has grown ingectivorons plants con- 
tinuously for some twenty years, Enows that they are more injured 
than benefited by the insects entrapped, and that the idea that they 
produce more seed when fed with imsects than when deprived of 
them isafallacy. Some assume that tt is granted that all plants 
have the power of absorling nutritious substances through their leaf 
tissues, This is aleo a fallacy, though it has been accepted as proved 
by those who only study Nature to uphold theories, Howis it that 
plants covered with glasses to keep off flies do so well? The great 
catise of much of tke disputation on these anbjects is that naturalists 


look at only one part of Nature, instead of studying her as one grand 
whole, seeing in the lower developments steps towards those that are 
higher,” 


The public seem to have great confidence in the gardener’s 
skill. A gentleman was lately observed conducting a friend 
through a large collection of succulent plants, and telling him 
naively that the various forms were the result of the hybrt- 
diser’s skill: “* They are made to grow into any desired shape, 
from that of a plam pudding toa candelabrum or a tall Muted 
stem according te the will of the cultivator. 


+ 


All those who take an interest in our markets must have 
noticed of late years the immense importations from abroad, 
toalarge extent made up of hardy vegetables and fruits 
which could be grown quite as well in England. The ques 
tion of the land, which is now the question of the day, has 
obviously a direct and important relation to horticulture and 
the supply of our markets with vegetables and fruits. There 
eannot be much doubt to any observing person that active and 
healthy competition on our side in all that concerns land pro- 
duce is much impeded by laws and customs relating to the 
land. Now, however, when landlords themselves are found 
asking for reforms in these matters, there ia little doubt reforms 
are needed. The essential thing is to carry them out wisely 
and effectively. One of the most sensible articles on the 
subject is that of Mr. Osborn Morgan in the #ortaightty 
Review, from which I quote a few paragraphs :— 

* 


The land laws of England are wrapt in 2 fog so dense as to 
make the subject intensely unattractive to the general public, 
Unlike onrcommercial code they have theirorigin in remote and 
semi-barbarons times, and are overlaid by a mass of mediwval 
ribbish, a lesacy from that wonderful Norman race, who, to 
the true instincts of feudalism, united a perfect genms for 
legal quirks and quibbles, and who, having made themselves 
masters of the land of England, proceeded to write their 
Jaws upon it in characters which centuries of change and pro 
gress have not effaced. 

er 

Ths first stumbling-block, and, strange to say, that which 
might most easily be removed, lies in whatis cailed by lawyers - 
the identification of the parcela. It 1s bardiy credible that, 
owme to the loose and dilatory way in which the recent 
Ordnance surveys have been carried ont, there ara stili many 
paris of England, such as the populous anc important county 
of Woreester, which cannot be satd to have been officially aur- 
veyed at all; and thus, for the sake of afew thousand pounds, 
the landowners of Englaud are deprived of a benefit which 
thase of nearly every other civilised country enjoy. 


Ta complete the allimportant work of surveying every 
county in England, so as to make each house and field capa- 
ble of immediate and unquestionable identification—to clothe 
instruments relating to land in the simple lanzuage of every- 
day life, instead of disguising them in that of Henry VIIL 
and Elizabeth—to pay solicitors upon a principle which would 
no longer put @ premium upon mere verbiaxe—to vest the 
frecholds, like the leaseholds, of a deceased person in some 
ascertained person, instead of leaving them at haphazard te 
devolve upon a child in the nursery, a lunatic In an asylum, 
or a gold digger in Australia—to substitute simple charges 
upon. land, deteasible in case of repayment, for the unwieldy 
machinery of mortgages and recouveyances—to reduce still 
further the time fixed for the commencement of titles—to get 
rid of ‘constructive notice” and the abomination known as 
the Middlesex Register—and to establish in convenient 
centres really well-arranged registers of all dealings with land, 
furnished with indexes enabling a person of ordinary intelli- 
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rence to pick out all the charges affecting the title in a few 
minutes, with proper provisions for utihsing ths result of 
previous searches, so as to obviate the necessity of repeating 
the same process upon every fresh transaction ; all these are 
suggestions so homely and obvious, that they are hardly likely 
to find favour with a generation of law reformers who have 
expended as much energy upon impracticable schemes of land 
replatration as any medieval alchemist ever bestowed on the 
discovery of the philosopher’s stone. | 
: , 


Jt is an axiom which no practical agriculturiat will contro- 
verl, that the returns which can be obtained from any given 
quantity of land are in exact proportion to the amount of 
capital expended upon it, But as it is obviously for the 
interest of the community that every acre should be made as 
productive as possible, it follows that no system can be really 
beneficial which hands over a large proportion of the land to 
the tender mercies of a limited owner more or less crippled or 
impoverished, or still worse, of some usurer or loan society, 
whose interest It Is to spend as little and get as much as pos- 
. sible during thelr precarious period of tenure. 

¥ 


The question has its social as well as its economical side, 
and of late years that large and increasing body of English- 
men who believe that the prosperity of a nation is bound up 
with ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest nur ber,” and 
wo for years nave been contrasting the lot of the thrifty and 
self-reliant peasant of Switzerland or Belgium, and that of the 
Dorsetshire labourer with no solace but the beer-shop, and no 
refuge in old age but the parish workhouse, have been 
steadily coming round to the conviction that the real hope of 
England lies in the growth of small proprietorships. Those 
who, like myself, have seen the difference which the possession 
of a frechold cottage and half an aere of garden makes in the 
habits and character—nay, in the very expression and bearing, 
of a Denbighshire collier, or a Merionethshire quarryman, 
will need no additional arguments to convince them of this 
preat social and political truth. 


The difficulties of attacking the growth of s0 many cen- 
turies are indced great—to those who know the mass of pre- 
judice, and the vis mertice which the most urgent and moderate 
of land law reforms have hitherto encountered, they may 
seem insuperable. But we know that m England puble 
opinion, when it is once set going, moves with a force and 
velocity which no one could have predicted, and of the dirce- 
tion in which it is at present moving there can be no doubt. 
Let us hope that the work, when if las to be done, may fall 
‘nto ¢he hands of men armed with that knowledge which a 
study of the subject in its practical bearings can alone give, 
and at the same time untrammelled by the professional and 
other prejudices which such a study too often engenders, 

JUSTICLA. 
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ine Toe.—The best method of storing iee has frequently 
ee, and one would imagine, from the minute instructions 
which oug reada in gardening works on this subject, that rt is a very 
complicated aifarr ; bub my own experience leads me to think that 
many of the su pposed aids to its preservation are so many aids to ita 
rapid decay. I have tried several plans, but the best i ever found 
way to dispense with packing entirely, and rely on getting as large 
a body af solul ive o§ possible into the house, thereby expelling the 
warner air which all kinds of packing materiala hold, in addition to 
their hulk reducing the space available for the ice. Last winter we 
filed a large house, built in an oval or egg shape, and that was said 
to be a ca structure for keeping Ice. After carting the Ice to the 
doors in the o‘dinary way, lt was shot down and pounded fine with 
heavy wooden mallets ; then it was wheeled into the house and agam 
heaten down with heavy wooden beaters ; and this was done untal 
the house was quite full. No packing of any sort or kind waa used 
in the house, but as soon ag the inner door was shut the passage was 


filled with straw bundles, After using a large quantity more or less 
during the whole season, we found, when filling it again lately, o 
quantity still left at the bottom. Tain well aware that ice may be 
kept by various methods ; but any one having an ordinary ice-honse 
will find that they may keep it equally well without packing as with 
it; at least that is the conclusion at whieh I have arrived after 
trying both ways. Tor the future, I will rely on a good body of ice, 
me ecvee In as solid A manner as heavy rammers can pack it.—- 
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Amonest plants which will grow and flower well and afford the 
utmost satisfaction in the worst of seasons, or during a long con- 
tinuance of ungenial weather, none surpass herbaceous Phioxes. I 
do not think this fact can be generally known, or, if itis known, 16 
ia certainly not taken advantage of as it ought to be, because it is 
no exaggeration to say that Phioxes are thoroughly neglected m the 
majority of gardens. Of course there may be afew of them found 
crewiug in some out-of-the-way corner; but, for all that, they are 
still neglected, and ever will be until they are recoguised as impor- 
tant plants for all kinds of suminer and late autunm floral decora- 
tion, ‘That they will one day be this is more than likely. Further 
than this, the many new varieties now gradually creeping mto eulti- 
vation produce flowers which, for size, colour, and effect, would asten- 
ish those only acquainted with the old form of Phioxes, Although 
we have heard less about if recently, it is generally admitted that 
the old kinds of Pelargoniums have heen vastly improved on lately ; 
but in this respect they have not outstripped the Phlox, and little idea 
can be formed by those only acquainted with the old varieties of the 
splendid colours and accommodating habits of the recently-introduced. 
Phloxes. During Auguat, September, October, and November, our 
Phloxes have been objects of general admiration, and nearly all who 
have seen them have gone away with the intention of mtroducing 
them into their gardens more extensively than hitherto. In doing 
this no one will be wrong, as no plants mie more casily cultivated. 
None will remain so long in bloom, even ina bad season, and few 
are more showy. We have had flower spikes lately from 20 In. to 
2 ft. in Jength, about as much as this in circumference, and sweetly- 
scented, f eourse, such spikes are much too large to cut whole for 
any kind of cut-flower decoration, -but the small side spikes can le 
eat of and thinned out without impairing the beauty of the spike, 
and these sinall bits do well for mixing with other cut flowers. 
Phioxes are propagated either by.cuttings or by division of the 
roots, The latter plan is the most simple and effectual. At the pre- 
sent time, or as soon as they are out of bloom, they should be cut 
down close to the ground, and after that the roots may be lifted and 
divided at any time during the winter. We have divided and 
planted them now, and we have done the same jn the month of 
March, and both Latches did equally well, When lifted now and 
replanted, the crowns should be covered well over with litter for 
the winter, but established plants do not want so much as this atten- 
tion. The soil in which they delight is of a deep rich character, 
aud before planting their quarters should he well dug and tmanured, 
When this is done before planting, no more will be wanted for some 
years, and then the best plan is to lift the whole of the roots, 
manure the ground theroughly, and replant. Many surface-dresa 
them, and ent the roots to ect the manure closer to them, every 
winter; but when the ground has been properly prepared at first, 
this kind of cultivation is unnecessary, When new plants are 
bought in from a nursery, which is the best way of introducing new 
kinda or adding to a collection, they are generally received in small 
pots, These should be got in, and planted early in spring, when 
they will produce a good display of bloom in autumn, As to the 
right situations in which to plant Phloxes, they are nover out of 
place anywhere. A mass of one colour or another may be had in 
any bed in the flower garden, or all kmds may be intxed together in 
herbaceous borders, shrubberies, or by woodland walks. Space 
need not be taken up enumerating names of the best varieties, as 
selections for all purposes may always be made from trade cata- 
logues. CaMBRIAN, 





Permanent Bulb Beds.—As almost all kinds of bulbs may 
yet be planted, I would advise any one fond of that elasa of 

lants to try the following method of disposing of any surplus 
bulbs which may be left after the show beds or geometric gardens 
have been planted. Select positions for them on the lawn or plea- 
sure eTounds where branches of Lime or other decifinous trees cause 
the Grass to grow thinly and weakly, and where the mowmg 
machine ig not a regular visitor, After deciding on where the 
chimps or patches of bulbs would look best, break up a few spade- 
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fula of earth, and if poor add a little fresh soil, and plant bulbs of 
the earlicat flowering kinds, such as Snowdrops, Crocusea, Aconites, 
Daffodils, Jonjuils, and Bluebells, They will come up in spring 
and wil} look all the hetter for being associated with the young 
foliage of the Buttercups and Daisies that are seen to mingle with 
tuem, and by making a selection of sorts that bloom in succession 
A pretty effect may be obtained in thia way for many weels. 
After the foliage dies down the scythe may be run over the surlace, 
which may be otherwise treated aa the rest of the lawn, We hare a 
great variety of bulbs under trees, and lovely they look when in 
bloom. Some are planted so as to form designs, but I prefer 
them in irregular groups or masses that are allowed to extend at 
wil, as, except for the purpose of increasing the stock, they are 
best left undisturbed. The Daffodil does well planted on open 
spaces in the turf, but in such positions as those just named a 
very large variety of bulbs may be grown most successfully,— 
J. G,, Linton Park, — 


DRACANA AUSTRALIS IN WILTS., 


THE accompanying engraving represents a good specimen of Dracana 
australis in bloom in the flower garden of Mr. N. F. Barton, Carsley 
House, Warminster. This plant has been growing in the open 
garden upwards of twenty years: it measured, when in blossom, 
about 9 ft, im height; the bleom-spike was 4 ft. Gin. in length, and 





Drawens australis im Wilts. 


5 ft, through at the base or at the broadest part; the fragrance 
emitted from the flower perfumed the air for some distance around, 
Tt has flowered frequently, and on ene occasion ripened seed, trom 
which I have a fine vigorous seedling planted out in the nursery. 
Mr, Barton’s garden faces the south, and is sheltered on the north-east 
side by a high wall, near which the Dracena is growing ; the soil ts 
light, with a dry porous subsoil, G. 


Hardiness of Fuchsia procumbens (p. 465).—Mine 
stood out all last winter, without any protection, under a wall, and 
raised a few inches above the walk. A friendly stone, a few inches 
high, may have constituted a slight shelter, It sufferel severely, 
and was cut back to the crown ; but, when warm weather set in, 1b 
threw out its long trailing shoots as well ag ever. It may not be out 
of place to remark here that, in cases of all plantsof doubtful hardi- 
ness, [make a point of planting them out in epring, m order that 
they may have a whole season before them, and s0 get well established 
before winter. I wonld not think of planting Fuchsia procumbens 
out now, but would do so without hesitation next April or May.— 
Euwis Jackson, Standegeas, 
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SPRING GARDENING. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the south of Ireland has sent us the following 
account of the way m which his spring garden, consisting of sixty 
beds, is stocked with plants to bloom next spring :— 


1,—An oval contains sixty mixed single early Tulips, and ia edged 
with a border of Triteleta conspicua, 

2,—A, scroll is furnished with thirty-six double early Tulips of the 
Duke of York variety. 

3.-~An oval is filled with bventy-two varieties of choice named 
hybrid Daffodils, cdged with Golden Point Lace Pyrethrum, 

4.4 soroll planted with [beris superba. 

&.-—An oval containing a carpet of Myosotis dissitiflora with fifty 
early double Tulips of the yellow rose kind edged with Triteleia 
conspiena, 

6.—A square filled with twenty-five Tulipa Greigi, edged with a 
thick border of Narcissus odorus plenus, 

7.—An oval with ninety-six early single Tulips, consisting of six 
varicties with gold and silver variegated foliage. 

$,—A crescent with eichty-two mixed single early Tulips. 

$,—A diamond with Fritilaria imperialis (Crown Imperial} con- 
sisting of seven varieties, edged with fourteen varieties of Leeds’ 
Hybrid Narcissi. 

10.—An oval with fifty English Irises, consisting of twenty-five 
varieties, carpeted with mine varieties of Nelson's Hybrid tratliag 
Phioxes, and edged with Narciesus odorus plenus, 

1l.—A smoothing iron with thirty-one named single Hyacinths, 
edged with Nareissus minor. 

iv.—A crescent with single French large-flowered Anemones. 

13, —A erescent with $00 offsets of single early Tulips, and fifty- 
one roots of named varieties in three kinds intermixed. 

aie smouthing iron with thirty-six early blue Roman Hya- 
Prnths,. 

15.—An oval with seventy-five named bedding Pansies in three 
eee edged with a thick border of Ancmone nemorosa alba 
plena. 

16.— A circle with forty-eight double Rex Rubrornm, and the 
same number of La Candeur round then, and edged with Narcissus 
miner, 

_iy.— An oval with Dean’s Hybrid Single Primroses, edeedl with 
Narcissus odorus plenus or the Crown Jonquil, 

1s.—aA star with fifty double Hyacinths edged with Narcissus 
Hystettensia plenos or Queen Anne’s Jonquil. 

19,—A smoothing iron with a carpet ef Nelson's Hybrid Phloxes in 
line varieties, twelve Lihum coiclicnim, and two Liliuin Batemanni, 
edged with Queen Anne’s Jonquil. 

“0.—An oval with Lothair blue bedding Pansy. and a centre of 
Captain Hayter yellow bedding Pansy edged with Colchicum autum- 
nale Hore-pleno., 

21.—A circle with 400 Meladores, edged with Colchicum autam- 
nale fore-plene albe. 

22,—A crescent with eighty mixed single early Tulips, 

29.—An oval with yellow bedcing Pansy The Shah, with white 
bedding Pansy Mrs, ‘Curner in ile centre. . 

94.—A raised Mushroom with Nelson’s Hybrid Phloxes in nine 
Varictes. 

25.—An oval planted the same as Wo. 5 bed, but edged with Nar- 
C1SSité MHUnOr. 

26,—aAn oval with Waverley blue bedding Pansy. 

27.—A square with twenty Tulipa Greigi, edged with Triteleia 
conspicna and llacina, 

O8.—A star with 200 scarlet Turban Ranunenliscs in centre with 
300 white Herenles Turban Ranunculuses round them, edved with 
Narcigsus minor. 7 

29,—An oval with choice double Pyrethrims in eightcen varieties, 
carpeted with eighty double Yan Thol Tulips, edged with Mamutoth 
yellow Crocus, 

30.—A scroll with thirty-six double Tulips of the Mariage de 
Ala Fille vaniety, edged with conble white Primroses. 

41.—An oval with bedding Pansies Golden Bedder, imperial Blue, 
Pilrig Park White in rings, with dark Viola Acme ia the centre of 
the bed. 

32.— A cirele with eighty-four single Tulip Couleur cardinal, edged 
with Anemone nemorosa alba-plena, 

33.—aAn oval with forty-eight English Irises in thirteen varieties, 
edged with Triteleia conspicna, 
ee seroll with thirty-six single Tulips of the Kaizer Kroon 

zinc. 

35.— An oval with blue bedding Pansy Waverley, 

36.—Mushroom with trailing Phloxes Nelsoni, setacea, and atro- 
purpurea. 

37.—An oval with mixed bedding Pansies in six varieties, edged 
with named Crocuses, also im Six varieties, 
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38.—A seroll with Iberis superba, edged with Pyrethrum Golden 
Poimt Lace, 

The following twenty-two small beds—all circular save one which 
1s aquare—are filled as follows :— 

1,—Six Tulips of the Brnid Von Haarlem variety, edged with 
Crocus byzantimus. | 

2,—Six Tulips Yellow Rose, edged with Campanula garganica. 

3.—six Tulips Vuurberg, edged in the same way. 

4,—Six Tulips Roi Pepin, six AlHum Douglasi, six Hrythrontiun 
graudiflorum purpureum, edged with Crocus Ne Plus Ultra. 

5.—Six Trips Rey Pepin, edged with variegated Myosotis elcgan- 
fissima. 

ae Tulips Golden Standard, edged with Crocus Madame 
Abn, 

ne Tulips Yellow Rose, edged with double Daisy Lattle 
Dandy. 

a Sik Tulips Proserpine, edged with Crocus Mias Nightingale and 
Aubrietia variegata. 

@.—Six Tulips Roi Pepin, six Seubertia laxa maxima, six 5, atro- 
purpurea, twelve $, laxa, three Milla longipes, edged with Arabia 
lucida variegata, 

1).—Six Tulips Ret Pepin, edged with a thick border of Silene 
alpestris. 

11.—Six Tulips Vermilion Brilliant, edged with autumn-bicoming 
Crocnges, 
19.—Six Tulips Bruid Von Haarlem, edged with Campanula tur. 
binata. 

13.—Six Tulips in three varieties, edged with Silene alpestris. 

14.—Six Tolips Proserpine, edved with Crocus Sir Walter Scott. 

15.— Six Tulips Proserpine, edged with Camassia esculenta and 
i’rasert. 

16.—Six Tulips Silver Standard with Albion Croons round, edged 
with Aubrietia. 

17,.— Six Tulips Vuurberg, edged with Crocua lilacinus, 

18,—Six Tulips Elenore, edged with Campanula turbinata,. 

19.—Six Tulps Golden Standard, edged with Hesperoeordum 
llacinum, 

20,—-Fourteen Tulips Silver Standard round seven Hyacinthus 
candicans, with Eremurus robustus in centre, edged with Aubrietia 
varlegata, 

91.—Firo Fritillaria pallidiflora, threes Fritillaria recurva in centre, 
two new species of Allium, edged with Silene alpestris. 

9% PF ritillaria Thomeoniana in centre, Museari paradoxum round 
it, Narcissus Macleayi and serralata, edged with Lilium Thunbergia- 
TLULT alutaccum. 

The above will serve to show what a really well-stocked spring 
garden ouvht to be. 


The Great Lizard Orchis.—Referring to two recent notes 
on this subject (pp. 445 and 462), let us hope that ‘students of 
Hritish wild flawers” will not be too hasty in ‘‘adding one more 
to the few hahitata” of this rare Orchis, Let the question by all 
meaus be decided next June by sending a flower to the Hiditor af 
Tue Garpes. I venture to predict that 2¢ will turn out to be 
Habenaria bifelta, which js found sparingly beth on the Great and 
Little Orme, being leas common there than in most other parta of 
North Wales. This plant was not mentioned in the strange medley 
of common and uncominon planta first given by ‘' Botanist” aa 
occurrmeg on the Great Orme’s Head, To beheve that Orchis hur. 
cling is really found there is to suppose that the many experienced 
botanists who have searched the Grme's Heads at all seasons have 
been, without eyes.-—C. W. D. 


Gypsophila paniculata.—tIn answer to Mr. Ewhank {p. 507), 
allow me tosay that Lam aware that many chalk plants will grow in 
common soil, and so will Watercress. What I wishéd to point out 
was that peat wag unnecessary for a chalk ora limestone plant, and 
what I thought atrange was that there shoukl be any difficulty about 
the culture of a plant that £ have discarded on account of its super- 
abundant crowth and tts sprawling and monopolising propensities, 
I have no doubt that this plant may sometimes suffer from not being 
aufficiently elevated. Its profusion of atem and spray falling on 
itself may, on a dead level, perhaps injure it. The very gérial Soo 
of the plant bespeaks its adaptation for an elevated position: and I 
have no doubt the proper way to crow it would be to make a mound 
of a burrow-load or twe of stones, fll up, and plant it in ordinary 
stony soil, and leave it alone to ramble at will. In such a situation 
Ihave no doubt that if would do better than on a level surface, 
though amothered or buried in peat. Itia certainly not a plant 
for ordinary border enlture, and tying up such a plant would be folly, 
As a finishtug or feathering to bouquets it may be admissible, but I 
have never seen Jt used in any bouquets, though some of the choicest 
in the world are made in ourneighbourhood. There ts, however, a 
difference between a bouquet andamop. The sprays of Gypsophila 
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aniculata are too open and diffuse fora neat nosegay, but it answers 

or vases and auch like decorative work, and I alwaye.made use of it 
to feather up baskets of cut flowers at our country shows, The 
plant even dries and keeps better than some Statices, and it masses 
it has a charming appearance in grates and urns in winter; fred 
eould Mr. Hiwbauk but see it thus used, lis advice about putting if 
in the fire would have been unnecessary. Dried and blanched hits 
this plant enters largely inte importations of dried flowers. —THomas 
WILLIAMS, Graghiré, 


SHOWY MEADOW RUE IN THE WILD GARDEN. 


7 . Axona plants which one never gees, 
= and which, indead, one never ought to 
see, ina flower garden, are the gene- 
rality of Kues, Before the advent of 
the little Maiden-hair Window Rue 
one never saw one of these in a garden, 
except, perhaps, in that of aome per- 
son who gotitin an ill-assorted collec- 
tion of hardy planta, but did not keep 
it after he had discovered his mistake ; 
and yet thereisaquietbeantyand grace 
aboutthese plants which entitle them to 
some consideration; and the Mowers, 
too, of certain species, particularly 
the one shown in onr illustration 
{(Thalictrum aquilepifolium}, are of 
singular beanty at a certain geason ; 
aud, when if 18 considered that ali the 
species will grow anywhere—in any 
hedgerow or lane or byeway, or amoug 
coarse Grass 
orin acopae, 
or under the 
shrubs, it 
places su- 
ally devoted 
to common 
weeds, there 
la no reason 
why num- 
bers of them . 
should not 
be rescued 

from the ob- 
livion of the botanic garden and grown carefully near @ garden or 
house ; if so crown or placed they would lock infinitely more grace- 
ful and beautiful than in the stiff arrangement of a botanic garden. 
Here, however, 1s a littie jHustration showilog one kind, sketched at 
Longteat, and which, indeed, ahauld have been inserted in the account 
of that place a fortnight ago. 





















Showy Mendow Rue in the Wild Garden: 


Yucea gloriosa and recurva.—Amongstfine-foliaged hardy 
plants suitable for the embellishment of the outdoor garden at all 
seasons of the year, few can surpass the well-known Yucca gloriosa, 
with its atiff, rigid leaves tipped with sharp spines; and its graceful 
and appropriately named conipanion, ¥,. recurva. They commend 
themselves to one’s notice in many ways ; for instance, they are 
thoroughly hardy, easily propagated, and by no means fastiduousa as 
regards soil ov position ; and their strong, wiry roots, and equally 
tough foliage, render them proof against injury from rough winds. 
They produces suckers by meana of which young plants are easily 
procured, and if required for vase decoration, or tor eentral objecta 
in beds of flowers or sueculents, or in connection with hardy shrubs 
for winter effect, they should be grown in pots and plunged in the 
reserve garden when not required for use. Well-furnished specimens 
in Sin, or 10 in. pots are extremely useful for indoor decoration, and 
especially for mixing with other plants in proupa or floral decorations 
in winter where tender stove plants would be liable to receive injury. 
They are about the best of subjects for planting permanently in 
geometric gardens for furnishing cireular beds, forming as they do 
such fresh looking objects at all seasons of the year, aud being 
extremely ornamental when in flower, After flowering, however, 
they lose their symmetrical proportions, and branch into many 
crowned heads, a condition in which they look well as a background 
for bordera devoted to fine-foliaged plants, giving as they do a 
kind of aspect fo any arrangement of this sort not attainable by 
other plants that will withstand our winters. We have them in 
quantity mingled with the Chusan Palm and similar plants; they 
flower freely every autumn, and during winter they are always 
acceptable and prominent subjects amongst hardy fine-foliaged 
plants,—J. Groom, finton, Ment. 
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NOTES OF THE WHE, 





Salvia leucantha.--Mr. Gumbleton informs ua that this plant 


ia now one of the charms of hie greenhouse, every bit of branch 
flowering profusely, It is somewhat shrubby, and the leaves, whieh 
are wrinkled, resemble those of Buddleia globosa. The flowering 
ahoois are covered with a dense purplish down, which, with the pure 
white corolla set.in the deep violet-purple calyx, gives the planta 
delicate and novel appearance, and renders it a highly. desirable 
decorative subject. 


The White-flowered Lycaste Skinneri.—This extremely 
rare Orchid will in a day or two expand its chastely beautiful waxy- 
white blossoms in Messrs. Veitch & Sons’ nursery at Chelsea, This 
novelty is all the more valuable on account of its being one of the 
cool house section, and apparently as amenable to ordinary treatment 
ag the type, which, with its numerous varieties, has become so 
popular. 


A Golden-leaved Jasmine.—On Mr. Butland’s house at 
Goodwood there isa large surface covered with a plant of the common 
Jasmine, which is freely variegated with rch golden-yellow, some of 
the young shoots being of the same colour, with the exception of a 
sinall strip of green, Asa variety of our well-known and favonrite 
Jasmine it may be worth increasing,—H. 


Roses at Goodwood.—There are some superb examples of 
Roses at Goodwood trained on the pegging-down system ; aach speci- 
men covers many square fectof ground, and the flowers are produced 
by the shoots that are pegged down, those to be pegged down in their 
turn for next year’s bloom being allowed to grow mm the centre. 
Fhe effect of specumens thus managed, as compared with standards 
or hali-stancdards, is most satisfactory, 


Lasiandra macrantha.—There are many examples of this 
fine stove shrub at Goodwood now producing their rich purple 
Howers, which are extremely pleasing and effective in a somewhat 
cool steve, a temperature most agreeable at this time of the year. 
This Lasiandra is a very valuable winter-blooming plant. 


The Rough-leayved Dianella (D, aspera}.—Berry-bearing 
lants in general commend themselves to notice at this season when 
owerg are somewhat scarce, and this handsome Australian plant is 

certainly one of the most ornamental for greenhouse decoration, It 
growa about a yard high, and has woody stems terminated by a tuft 
of lanee-shaped leaves. The flowers are smali and blue, borne in 
panicles during summer,and are succeeded by dark blue berries, which 
resemble im size and consistency the North American Snowberry. 
it may be seen in the Temperate House at Kew, 


- Hoegonia peruviana,.—rTo Mr. Gumbleton we are indebted for 
fiowers of the remarkable, and, as we think, very handsome and 
distinct Begonia peruviana, which was originally sent out as a variety 
of B. octopetala, It certainly scems a very fine winter blooming 


plant, 


Bilibergia vittata macrantha.—In the Palm House at 
Kew this splendid new variety is now very attractive. It has rich 
purple blossoms borne in long, drooping racemes furnished with 
numerous scarleb membranous bracts, which have a very showy 
Ae ge eas The foliage, too, is very ornamental, as it ig marbled 
and transversely marked with greyish hue on a bronzy-creen ground. 
Ti is known in some collections under the name of B. farinosa, 


New Hybrid Lady's Slipper (Cypripedium albo-purpu- 
reum)j.—OF the numerous hybrid Lady's Slippers that have ema- 
nated from Messrs. Veiteh & Son’s establishment during the past 
few years, there are few handsomer than this one. It is the result 
af @ cross between the pretty little C. Schlimi, with-deep rosy- 
tinted fowers, and C. Deminii, itself a hybrid between C. candatum 
and C, Pearcei. The flowers of C. albo-purpureum are somewhat 
Blnilar in tint fo thatof the popular C. Sedeni, but with consider- 
ably more white intermixed, and the flowers, which are larser, are 
characterised by long twisted tail-like segments, which render it 
highly attractive and well deserving of a place in every choice col- 
lection. Im the note last week on Cations Dominii the parentage 
was given as.C. labiata and C. amethystina, whereas it should have 
been C, maxima and C, amethystina., 


Bouquet Flowers,—I noticed some very handsome bouquets 
in Warren & Craik’s shop, in Jermyn Street, the other day, composed 
of white flowers with a sprinkling of a beautiful pink Pelargoninm 
amongst them. The Pelargonium was the kind enlled Mra. William 
re and the combination struck me as being particularly pretty. — 


Roses on Trees,—We were preatly pleased at Wilton to 
notice a very sensible and artistic use made ef the more vigorous 
churbing Roses by traming them up the bare stems of Pines and 
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other trees. The effect was exceilent, even late in November, I 
have geen the same thing carried out before, but never saw if s0 
well done or the Roses so vigorous and high as here. <A list of the 
kinds that have sueceeded best will be found in THe Ganven of 
last week (p. $10). 


The Imperial Dahlia (D. imperialis).—Of this magnificent 
species we have lately seen some fine examples in the Palm 
House at Kew. It would not be recognised as a Dahlia at all, as 16 
is so unlike the ordinary Howers bearing that name, though it 
resembles considerably the single flowered varieties of which we 
have of late heard so much. The large white crimson-eyed and 
gracefully drooping flowers of this species possese a beauty which 
far surpasses that of the other varieties, and ite majestic appearance 
i$ auch increased by being borne on stems about 10 ft. high. On 
the other hand, its great height renders it unfit for any but loity 
houses, where there is ample room for its development, as 1¢ is 
unfortunately late in the season before it commences to Hower, 
though ij may be grown in the open air throughout the summer and 
early antumn. A coloured tlustration of this ucble plant is given 
at p. 352%, Vol. AIT., of THe Ganpey. 


Coriaria ruscifolia.—Being at Kew the other day and 
observing this ahrab, which you justly note for ite beanty of form, I 
happened to detect for the first time tta peculiar floral structure and 
aevelopment. The fruit appears to be a berry, butitis oot so, and 
very curiously itis the petals only that produce the resemblance, 
When the flowers open the petals are small and green, though 
fleshy ; afterwards they swell, become purple, and enclose the ripe 
carpels, On firstinspection it might he suppesed that the purple 
mature petals are ecarpels that have separated from each other, 
exposing seeds at the base: but on examinine the parts during 
diferent, stages it is easy to notice that the apparent seeds alone result 
from the pistil, This species is a native of New Zealand, where it is 
ealled ‘Tutu.’ The berries yield a purple Juice much liked by the 
natives, but which soon ferments. A wiue made from it is gaid to 
taste like Hiderberry wine. The seeds are poisonous, producing 
convulsions and death. J have not seen this species fujly exposed, 
but C. myrtifolia makes a handsome bed, though the branches are 
eut by severe frost.—L. 

New Hybrid Nerines.—The Pine-apple Nursery, Maida 
Vale, is notably rich in all kinds of tender bulbons plants, and 
visitors to it may mvariably find something in that way in flower 
throughout the year. At present the most couspicucus amongst 
them are the beautiful hybrid Nerines, the result of Mr. O'Brien's 
manipulation, The majority of the species of Nerines are, in their 
pure and simple state, very beautiful, but one of these hybrids— 
which, by the way, is unnamed—tar exceeds tn softness and richness 
of colour any that we have hitherto met with, It 1s the result of a 
cross between the old but little known deep rosy-pink N. flexuoga, 
whieb is such a charming plant for greenhouse decoration in winter, 
and the earlier-flowering N. Fothersgilli major, whose brillant crimson 
flowers charm every one who sees them, The hybrid in question 
partukes in a striking degree the characteristics of both parents, and 
especially as regards the colour of the flowers, for the glaring ver- 
nilhion tint of N. Fothergilli is toned down, as It were, by the soft 
rosy hue of N, flexnosa, the result being a most pleasing delicate car- 
mine, a colour rarely met with in flowers. Other hybrids here are 
very pretty, but not so striking as that just named: but all are well 
deserving of attention, on account of their adaptability both for 
greenhouse decoration and for cutting purposes, for which the flowers 
are very suitable, as they are developed on long stalks. This and 
various other classes of plants which have gone ontof fashion ought to 
be move generally grown than they are, helping, as they do, to break 
that monotony which the culture of only a limited number of plants 
invarlably produces, 


Lectures on Fruit Trees in Paris,—M. Forey, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Paris Horticultural Society, gives every 
year a free course of public lectures on the culture of fruit trees. 
The eourse for the ensuing year will inelude the following heads :— 
Pruning; Economical Methods of Production ; the Culture of Peach 
and Pear Trees at Montrenil, and of the Vine at Thomdéry, These 
lectures will be illustrated by practice in an adjoining garden. 
When, let us ask, will matters of this kind receive similar attention 
in this country ? 


The Nurserymen and Gardeners’ Annual Dinner, 
whieh took place the other day in Edinburgh, seems, from the 
account piven of it in the &dindurga Coxraxt, to have been a most 
interesting meeting, attended by most of the head gardeners and 
leading Durserymen in that neighbourhood. Various speeches were 
made, and amongst them one on the Royal Caledonian Hortionltural 
Society, which wag stated to be the first Society that paid its prizes 
in cash on the day on which the show took place, and also to be the 
firet that had held an international show. 
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COUNTRY SEATS AND GARDENS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


GOLDERS HILL. 


WHiILe one thinks of the saddening result of what is called 
landscape gardening, as shown in some of the largest and most 
pretentious places, 1t is some consolation to know that here 
and there a small one exists in which some natural and 
artistic beauty may befound, The big water-squirts, thecoloured 
gravels, the tortuous and unmeaning geometry cutting up 
the foreground; the want of freedom and of breadth, owing 
to frivolous designs; the varied rubbish in terra cotta 
and artificial stone; the barren rectangular style, illustrated 
in many show places; the brand new “ medieval” fosse, 
dissecting and destreying all repose, as at Coombe Abbey 
—many such things one econld enumerate, and they are 
too common. Bat places where the simple and essential 
conditions for the most perfect beauty in planting and design 
are understood or illustrated are far too rare. It is all the 
more pleasing to meet with an example of simple and moat 
artistic treatment of a garden almost in London, for Golder's 
Hilt is within five miles of Charing Cross, on the western 
border of Hampstead Heath. As regards design and views, 
if is the best garden with which T am acquainted in or near 
this sooty Babylon, and the conditions of its beauty are so 
simple that there is really little to be said about them.- 
An open lawn there is, which rolls wp to the house like a carpet; 
groups of fine trees, and wide and distant views over the 
country north of London. On entering the earden, indeed, 
one is astonished at the extent and beauty of the view 
and the gradually receding distances, «s. | : 

_ A sunken fence separates the lawn from some park-tike 
meadow with fine Oaks and Firs, and beyond the country north 
of London opens up, without any building vistble on either side 
or in the foreground, Our view is from a photoeraph by 
Mr. Vernon Heath, which, though beautiful, does not show 
the breadth of the lawn as much as could be desired for our 
special purpose. Another engraving, from a sketch showing 
a view trom the house, we hope to Lave the pleasure of issuing 
on some future occasion. Onur view shows in the forseround 
cortain remains of an old avenue that were left by Mr Mar 
nock, A walk passed up between these trees, which was 
done away with,and the preen Grass touches their boles at 
present. From almost every other point of view these traes 
seem to form a picturesyne sroup, and afford a welcome shade 
insummer, The whole of the front of the house, it must be 
understood by those who have not the opportunity of seeing 
the place, 1s an easy and perfect lawn, which one can step on to 
at once without any aepedemeate of the kind usual in such 
places. Being on a gentle rise, the ordinary landscape gar- 
dener would no doubt have urged this as an additional reason 
for making some ktnd of fortification im the shape of a terrace 
garden, which would have clestroyed the repose, verdure, and 
the freedom of the spot. However, he ucver wants a hillside 
as an exenuse for his terrace, becanse he would make it in a 
Fineoinshire fen as readily as anywhere else. Here, the house 
originalfy sceming to follow the drop of the hill a little, it 
was considored necessary to have a very small terrace, which, 
however, is not a regular one, but runs on one side into the 
ground impereeptibly. and does not in the least interfere with 
the ease of movement from the house to the carpet of green. 


Now the only drawhback-—if drawback tt be to such perfect 
freedom and breadth of airy foreground—is the fact that it 
offers a continual temptation to unthinking people to dot it 
over with flawer beds, or aliow everereen trees to be planted 
almost nursery fashion. Many places, originally well laid out, 


are spoiled by this thoughtless dotting about of objects which 
please the eye for the moment, The question of flowers is 
the greatest difficulty, because people are so well accustomed 
to have all their flowers gathered in front of the house, that, 
if abundant provision ia not made for them elsewhere, the 
carpet is apt, some day or other, to be dissected into a number 
of ugly flower beds. The best way to guard against this 1s to 
provide abundance of simple beds clsewhere, which, half seen 
peeping through the trees, ar met with Im groups here and 
there at no great distance from the house, afford better effects 
in flower gardening than can be obtained where all the beds 
are stereotyped under the windows. Thus, where the fore- 
ground is a pleasant lawn, it is necessary to have one spot 
which may answer for the dower garden; and, better still, 
large isolated beds or groups of beds, in which special sub- 
jacts can be srown, as they are never srown in the ordinary 
flat fower-garden, which leads to uniformityin height and other- 
wise. To have here a sroup of large beds, simple im outline, 
with Roses and smaller plants surfacing the round ; next, im 
some isolated nook, a large oval bed of Lilies, separated by a 
group of low shrubs and flowering Yueeas from a few beds 


of hardy florist flowers; then a varied flower garden partially 


cut off and embowered by trees—these and the lke are much 
better than the usual stereotyped floral rus which. is spread 
before the door. While, therefore, we have so much to praise 
in the design of Golder’s Hill, i is somewhat deficient in pro- 
vision for flower gardenme, which would reconcile all to the 
sweet repose and ease of the lawn. : 


The engraving shows the garden front of this house at 


‘Hampstead, or rather in Hampstead and Hendon, for the 
-parochial boundary runs through the house and across the 


lawn, It has been known for many years past as 
(rolder’s Hall, and is now the family residence of Mr. Spencer 
Wells, the emiment sureeon of Upper Grosvenor Street, 
who purchased an old house and . about 40 acres of 
freehold land surrounding it, and bordermg on Hampstead 
Heath, about ten years ago. The old house still remains, with 
woodwork and decorations of the Seotch architect Adam, 
who built the Adelphi, and did so riuch work in the district 
of Cavendish Square. Additions have been made to it at 
four separate periods; but the present aspect was given to if 
in L875 by Mr. E. F, Clarke, the architect who advised Mr. 
Wells in the erection of the wing next the conservatory (the 
roof of which is seen in the engraving covered by Ivy and 
shaded by an old Yew), the roof and verandah, and the bay 
which replaces the old plam front of the east wing. The 


-arrangement of the conservatory, of the connecting covered 


way betaveen the conservatory and the house (not seen in the 
engraving), and of the terrace, is due to Mr. Marnock. Mr, 
Clarke has been unusually successful in his effort to harmonise 
the imes of the building—especially the gables, roof, 
and chimnies—with the fine old trees which surround the 
house and make up an artistic picture; and Mr, Marnock, 
by his arrangement of a broad level terrace, has quite removed 
the unpleasant effect which the old house: produced (from 
being built on slopmg gronnd) of slipping down hill We 
have often pointed out the advantage of associatme the land- 
scapes gardener with the architect in the choice of asite and in - 
the elevation of new buildings; and the present Is a conspi- 
cious example of the good effect obtained by similar co-opera- 
tion in the case of additions te and alterations of old houses 
and grounda. 


Hampstead has long been renowned as a health resort, and 
North Hind especially so, as it is open to the south and west 
and sheltered from the north and east, with views extending 
from Windsor and Harrow to Edeware and Barnet, More 
than 100 years ago, Akenside, the author of the ‘“ Pleasures 
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of Imagination,” in his ede on “ Recovering from a. fit of sick- 
ness,” wrote, in 1758: 
Thy verdant scenes, O Golder’s Hill! 


Once more I seek, a lancuid guest, 
+ * * « ra + = 


How eae "mid the dews of dawn, 
By weary lungs, thy healing gale, 

The balmy west or the fresh north inhale! 
How gladly, while my musing footsteps rove 


fiound the cool orchard or the aunny lawn, 
+ ¥ * oe i we cs = 


Akenaide practised more than two years in Hampstead as 
a physician before he went to London and became physician 
to St. Thomas’sa Hospital. Its friend Dyson bought a villa 
at Golder’s Hill, and it was on a visit to him that Akenside 
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recoznize the hand of Brown at once, and Mr. Marnock ts of 
the same opinion, | 

About a hundred years ago the house and some part of the 
land in Hendon bslonged to the celebrated David Carrick. 
It is not known if he livedin it; but there are letters of His 
wife extant, dated ‘‘ Hampstead.” This must have been 
before hs purchased the house at Tlampton where he died. 
Mr. Wells has his signature on two deels which came mto his 
possession on purchasing the property. 

Willam Howitt’s pleasant book, ‘The Northern Heights 
of Loudon,” ts full of historical and biographical reminis- 
cences of former residents around Hampstead Heath, and 16 
cantains an interesting account of successive enclosures by 





GCOLOER'S HILL 


recovered his health, Jt is eurtows that Akensile should have 
taken his degree of Doctor of Medicine at Leyden, and that a 
eentury later the University of Leyden, at its third eentenary, 
should have conferred its honorary degree upon the p esent 
owner of Golder’s Hill. 
Akenside’s visit that the grounds of Golder’s Hill were laid 
out and planted by Capability Brown. There is uo direct 
evidence that he did this, but be is known to have laid ont 
several other places in the district ; and there are certain dis- 
tinctive pecultarities in the manner in which boundaries and 
walks are concealed, old avenues broken up inte clumps, natural 
water courses banked up to form ornamental sheets of water, 
and groups of Syeamore, Sweet Chestnut, Beech, and Birch 
planted to contrast with Poplars and much older groups of 
fine old Oaks and Films, which led the Inte Mr. Gibson to 


(Sto YIEW OF 


Jit must have been about the time of. 


LAWN, 
From a Phototraph by Vermen Heath. 


lords of the manor of parts of the Heath, and of the can- 
teats with the inhabitants, which led to the final stoppage oi 
ali encroachment on public rights, and the securing to the 
nation for ever of this most beautiful of our open spaces by 
Act of Parhament. Since the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has been entrusted with its custedy, a2 good deal has been 
done towards its preservation ; some planting has been sne- 
cessfully carried out, and a beeinning has been made in the 
way of road making and improvement of paths, which, we 
trust, may be carried on to the general benefit of the district. 
There ts stili room for much to be done in this way without 
any interference with the natural aspect of the Heath; but 
this isa subject to which we must devote a special article 
hereafter. Those who wish for further infurmation about the 
housas near the Heath may consult Howitt’s book for an 
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interesting account of Lord Erskine, who lived in a house 
close to the “ Spaniards,” where, “ during the interval of his 
arducus professional laboura, he was zealously engaged in 
eartylng out his improvements. With his old gardener, John 
Barret, he tock his spade, and schemed and dug, and planted 
and transplanted, and no one who has not tried it can tell the 
Immense refreshment of such an entire diversion of otherwise 
exhausting frains of thought.” Near Evskine lived two 
other great lawyers, Mansfield and Loughborough, and at 
North End, in a house now the residence of Mr. Haynes, Lord 
‘Chatham found a temporary retreat in 1767. 

The views from Hampstead Heath and Geider’s Hill 
northwards over Finchley, Mil! Hill, and Edgware; westward 
‘across fhe Willesden and Harrow distinct; and southwards 
towards Windsor and Sydenham, are especially fine, both in 
the early morn and towards sunset. Durke was greatly struck 
with the sunset view when walking with Erskine. “Ah! 
Erskine,” he said, ‘‘ this is just the place for a reformer; all 
‘the beauties are beyond your reach, you cannot destroy them.” 
In one of the ‘conversations of Reynoldsand Gainsborough we 
find the following: Gainsborough is the speaker, and standing 
on (older’s Hili—-“Iam no iriend to enclosure,” said he, 
‘yet this picture composes well; yes, beautifully! intersected 
asitis, But the enclosures are small, and the trees group 
wall together; better than one usually sees from a rising 
ground. None but an ass would build upon a hill, unless 
‘there be hills above—unless, indeed, one could have the pic- 
ture lighted up in this glorious painter-like style. Thirteen 

Gegrees of distance have I counted, all distinet. Leck! Sir 
Joshua, how that sweep betwixt Hendon and Mil Hill re- 
poses in dusky shade. What aérial perspective! How pris- 
matic! ’tis like viewing Nature through the medium of a 
lens.” And as Gainsborough and Reynolds saw it, it is to be 
seen now—a few more houses dotted about, the viaduct of 
the Midland Railwayat Hendon not unpicturesque additions; 
hut Windsor, Harrow, and Hendon, and the thirteen degrees 
of distance, just as they were a hundred years aso. No wan- 
-der that the district is still a favourite resort of artists, and 
that so many choose Hampstead as a residence, or that 50 many 
lawyers and doctors since Akenside and Erskine have chosen 
at for their home, These lines of Leigh Hunt are as true as 
the poetical prose of Gamsborough :— - 


Fher northward what 3 range, with heath and pond, 
Nature's own ground ; woods that let mansions through, 
And cottaged vales, with pillowy fields beyond, 

And clump of darkening Pines, and prospects blue, 

And that clear path through all where daily meet 

Cool cheeks, and brilliant eyes, and morn-elastic ieet. 


The  morn-elasiic feet’ are just what so many hardworkers 
‘In town never possess, and they do find them without the 
fatigue of a daily railway journey by sleeping on the northern 
heights of our great city. The celebrated surgeon, Sir Ben- 
janun Brodie, finding his health failing in 1823, tells us in 
‘his “ Autobiography,” that up to that year “ T never absented 
myself from London for more than three weeks in the summer, 
and sometimes not at all. During the empty season I engaged 
vat first a ready-furnished house at Hampstead, and afterwards 
had a permanent residence there, at which my family remained, 
‘and where I dined and slept, coming to London every 
morning after an early breakfast.” This he did for 
‘fourteen years before he purchased the Surrey property at 
‘Betchworth. 

‘We need say littl more as to the situation of Golder’s 
Hull or the views from the honse. Our engraving is from a 
photograph taken about two years ago, Sinee then the 
‘appearance of the house, it may be remarked, has been greatly 
improved by the growth of climbing plants. On the pillars 
oi the verandah, climbing Roses and Clematis remove all 


aspect of stiffness, and in front of the steps, leading up from 
the terrace, we saw last week, and gathered on Monday, 
December 1], three fine blooms of the old China Rose, and ieft 
many unopened buds, although within a hundred yards the ice 
was covered by skaters. The Rose ig growing amid a fine plant 
of a large-leaved Ivy (Regneriana). Close by are three Camellias 
which bloomed well last spring, having stood the winter better 
than common Laurels in the same position. A fine old plant, 
carefully preserved from the old building, of Wistaria, now 
reaches well np to the third story, and the old garden house, 
surrounded by rustic arches and covered by Ivy, is picturesque 
at all seasons. The winding path to the left of our picture 
was diverted by Mr. Marnock from between the frees to the 
right, where it Iormerly passed, tu order to enlarge the lawn, 
to show the trunks of fine Elm and old Scotch Firs 
rising directly from the Grass, and to open up the whole 
front to light and air by the removal of a shrubbery. 
In order to bring ornamental water better into view from the 
house, advantage was taken of necessary alterations of level 
to form a bowling green, and in several other instances Mr. 
Marnock’s taste for natural gardening has been most success- 
fully acted upon. A formal rectangular pond, with a high, 
ugly, and dangerous bank, has been enlareed into a sheet of 
water of sufficient size to afford plenty of room for skating, 
with a graceful outline, the ends skilfilly converted mto an 
inlet and an outiet under rustic bridges, giving the appearance 
of astream, and with masses of shrubs so planted on the 
sloping banks as te remove all feeling of artifictal stiffness 
er uniiormity. Many trees, originaily planted as nurse 
trees, but left to injure the finer specimens they were in- 
tended to protect, have been felled. Others, dead or decaying, 
have been removed, and planting of some of the best varieties 
oi the Conifers recently mtroduced, with ornamental deci- 
duous trees of different habits, and flowering shrubs, has been 
sO judiciously planned and executed, that in a very few years 
time the natural beauties of the spot eulogised by Gains 
borough, Burke, and Hunt will be more and more enhanced 
by Art. The wild garden in this year’s planting is receiving 
more attention, and Mr, Alfred Parsons has already made 
sketches in paris oi the grounds, which in due season we 
shall bring before our readcrs, as happy examples of what may 
now be found in some of our British gardens, and we hope 


will, before long, be found in many more, W. OE, 


-Garden Labels.—The best of labels must always be unsightly 
and meongrous; and amateurs can avoid their use entirely in perma- 
nent herbaceous borders, Roseries, and Alpine gardeng or rockertes 
by the use of a cardboard plan for each separate part; if this is care- 
fully made originally, 1b will be found that there is not the least 
difficulty in at once identifying the plants. I have found this 
arrangement work admrably ; 1t 18 especially useful when planting 
any fresh specimens In an already crowded border, as any vacant 
space can be easily selected by reference to the plan, and thus bulbs or 
other plants atrest are often saved from a cruel and damaging thrust 
from the trowel. There are, however, still many cages in which the 
use of labels is unavoidable, and then the aim should he to select the 
most permanent, and, at the same time, leaat obtrusive kind which 
can be devised: to endeavour ta meet this view, | have for some 
years past used a ‘“‘combination Jabel,” which has answered every 
purpose most aatisfactorily ; itis made in the following way, viz., 
4 few pounds of galvanised iron wire from 1-16th to 1-8th in. thick, 
are out inta lengths of about 1G in.; a small loop is tristed at one 
end, and a supply of Maw's 14-in. circular labels is hung on and the 
loop closed. The combination of hundreds can ba thus efected in a 
short time. In using these labels it is well to press the wire into 
the ground, so that the label is almost touching the ground. Ordi. 
nary writing with a hard aud sharp pencil will last for many years, 
and even then, if dull, can be renewed in a few seconds, certainly 
far simpler than the label suggested by Mr. Williams, which was 
fairly criticized in a recent number as ‘too complicated.” I hope, 
therefore, that my label may prove of some tse to my brother 
amateurs. —A. KinasMILL, Aasteatt Cotfage, Pinner, 
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PLATE OCK.—PRIMULA CAPITATA. 
Drawn by W, H, FITCH. 


HIMALAYAN PRIMROSES. * 
Royir, in his ‘‘ Illustrations of the Botany of the Himalayas,” 
says :—‘‘ Ornamental as are all the known Primnulaces, they 
are nowhere more so than iu the eoldest and most exposed 
of the Himalayan Peaks, and at a seagon when returning 
warmth has just begun to displace the scene of winter's deso- 
latum.” ‘This is certainly trne of the pretty Himalayan 
species that have already been introduced to this country; 
and there remain still some species nearly as beautiful, which 
have not yet been seen alive in this country. Although origi- 
nally found in very cold localities, most of the species are 
dificult of cultivation. 
any substitute for the protection which these plants recetve 
from the dense covering of snow which protects them through- 
out the winter in their native places of growth. Primula 
denticulata, Introduced in 1805, appears to have been lost 
sight of for many years until re-introduced in 1842. P. 
stuarti was cultivated by Wallich in 1824, but is mentioned 
asa novelty m England in 1845, | 
The following rough list, with a key to some of the species, 
has been prepared principally from notes made many years 
acu, aad away from the herbarium at Kew :— 


Suction 1.—Armerina (Lindl. in Bot. Reg; xix, t 31). 
Leatlcts of the involucre extended downwards into a sheath, 
ag In some species of the Armerias (Sea Pinks’. 


i. Primula rosea (Royle OL, t. 76, 1.; Garpen, Vol, XVI, 
p. 12),—Leavea lanceolate, acute, glabrous on each aide, shortly 
petioled, Calyx tubulose; the divisions about half the length of 
the tube of the corolla, the lobes of which are emarginate. Scape 
Tour to five times longer than the leaves. Vlowcer pretty rose colour. 
Now abundant in English gardens. Raised from seect procured trom 
Cashmere hy Mr. Elwes. Quite hardy; stood the last winter in 
exposed situations. Found at Kedar-Kanta; also in Cashmere, and, 
ab the top of the Hungarnng Ghant (15,000 ft. to 16,000 ft), im 
flower 1u Aupuat, 

4. P. elegans {D.C},— Leaves oblanceolate with a winged 
petiole, enlarged at the base, quite glabrous ; scape scarcely twice as 
long as the leaves, but with few flowers; divisions of the calyx 
shorter than the tube of the corolla, Flowers large, lilac-colouredt, 
paler in the throat; collected by Jacquemont in the lofty mountains 
of Cashmere, 


3. P. elliptica (Royle, Ill, t. 76, 2).—Leaves elliptic, serrated, 
tapering into very long petioles. Scape two to three times longer 
than the leaves, few flowered. Leaflets of the involucre about as long 
a3 the pedicels, Divisions of the calyx one-third shorter than the tuhe 
of the corolla, which is straight, and not enlarged at the naked 
mouth, Flowers violet coloured, vellowish at the mouth. Found 
in the lofticet and most exposed mountains of Cashmere. 


4. P. involucrata (Wall, Lindl],, Bot. Reg., 1846. t. 31; FI. 4. 
serres x., t, 1023),—Almost bulhose, leaves ovate oblong, obtuse, 
glabrous, aitenuated into along petiole, almost entire. Scape two to 
three times longer than the leaves, Leaflets of the involucre oval, 
abont as long as the pedicel. Calyx tube five ribbed; divisions 
shorter than the tube of the corolla, triangular, fringed on the mar- 
ging. Found on the Roopen Ghaut in June at 11,500 ft. above the 
sea, the Gowers varying in colour from pure white to a slight purple, 
and sometimes rose colour, Flowered at Chiswick from March to 
May, 1846, sweet-scented. Probably the same as P, sibirica, which 
is described as having purple-celoured flowers. 

5. P. Munroi (Lindl. Bot. Reg., 1847, t=. 15; Paxton Fl, Gard. 
11, 469 and 405}.—This is probably only worthy of being considered 
a variety of the preceding, with the dowers much larger, the leaves 
slightly cordate, and the tube of the calyx praduaily narrowed into 
the pedicel, Instead of being contracted just above the base, and then 
bulging out. Deliciously fragrant. Flowered at Chiswick March to 
May, 1847. Now comnion in England. Found at very great eleva- 
tions in the Boopen Pasa, dowering in June, 


In none of the following sections are the leaflets of the 
involucre extended downwards, 


It seems that it is not casy to find | 


Section IL.—Primulastrnm (Duby) Calyx generally loose 
and expanded, Our common Primrose and Polyanthus, 
the Chinese Primrose, and the pretty Japanese P. cortu: 
soldes belong to this section. = 
6. P. petiolaris (Wall. = P. nana, Wall. = P. tridentata, 

Don}.—Leaves smooth on both sides. Flowers solitary, or one to. 

three In an almost sessile umbei, blue or rase-coloured (according to 


Don}. Lobes of corolla not bifid; throat naked. Found in Hima- 
layas, helow rocks, just above the limit of forest in June. 


7. P. mollis (Hook., Bot: Mag., t. 4798.}.—Leaves and whole 
plant covered with soft pubescence. Flowers in whorls, brick red. 
Lobes of the corolla bifid, with five scales in the mouth of the tube, 
Flowered in England im April, 1954, and this year in the Regent’s 
Park garden in May and June, but still very rave. 

Sxetios [Ti].—Sphondylia (Duby). Lower leaflets of the 
involucre large, similar to the leaves in shape. Divisions 
of calyx two to four times shorter than the tube of the 
corolla, Flowers in whorls.. The wellknown and pretty 
Abyssiman Primrose (?. verticillata} is a good type of this. 
section. 3 


&. P, prolifera (Wall. in ‘! Asiatic Reaearches,” xiii,, p. 372) 
—Leaves quite smooth, Scape verylong, Flowers yellow, sweet- 
scented, ‘Tube of the corolla ten-striated, contracted at the mouth, 
ae five small two-lobed tubercles. Found in the mountains of 
Bilhet. 


8. PF. floribunda (Wall., Tent. FL, Nepal, t. 33).—Leaves 
more or dess hairy umlerneath. Plants 4in. ta $in. high. Flowers 
numerous, yellow, fragrant, very small. Tobe of corolla hairy on 
the outside, naked in the mouth. <A very variable plant. Found in 
moist spots oo the sides of lulls between Mussoorie and Simla, at 
from 4000 ft. te 5000 ft., in fiower in May. 

Neither of these two last species are likely to be hardy in this 
country. 
Section [V.—Arthritica (Duby). Leaflets of the involucre 

considerably smaller than im the preceding section, and im 

some species very soon falline off; hence the name of the 

section, Flowers in whorls. 

10. P. purpurea (Royle, Tll., t. 77}.—Leaves oblong-lanceo- 
late, fayinose below, Leaflets of inyolucre sometimes as long as the 
pedicels. Divisions of calyx shorter than the much-dilated tube of 
the corolla, the throat of which is naked, and the Iohes obtuse, not 
at allemarginate, Flowers dark purple, without any yellow in the 
mouth. Found in the valiey of the Jumna af from 10,000 ft. to 
11,000 ft. ; Tibet, at from 14,000 ft, to 17,000 ff., and in some other 
localities In the Western Himalayas, 


De Candolle places No, 13 and 19 in this section, 


Svetion V.—Aleuritia (Duby).—Most of the species have 
the leaves more or less covered with a white or yellow 
mealy, farina-like substance. Hence the name. 


SuBsEcTIon 1.—Leaflets of the involucre smaller than in 
section Sphondylia. Flowers numerous, 10 heads, Tedi- 
cels frequently 1 in. ie 14 in. long. 


il. BP. reticulata (Wall.=F. altissima, Don).--Leaves quite 
smooth, Seape, 14 ft. to 2 ft. long. Outer leafleta of involucre rather 
broad, lanceolate, and three-toothed at the top, equalling, or rather 


longer than the pedicels, which are 1 in. to 14 in, long, the outer ones 


nodding. Calyx five-angled, Tube of corolla naked, 
yellow (Weallich) ; resy purple (Don}, 
Nepal, 


12. P. speciosa (Don).—Leaves cordate at bage, with long, 
winged petioles, Outer leaflets of involucre lanceolate, acuminate, 
three or four times shorter than the pedicels. Calyx tube campamnu- 
late, not angled, with obtuse teeth. Flowers red or deep blue purple. 
Found in same localities as the preceding, which, according to Don, 
it very much resenibles. 


13. BP. Stuartii (Wall. ; Bot. Mag., t. 4356).--—Leaves, 10 in, +9 
ll in. long, shining above, covered below with a yellowiah mealy 
farina, ‘the grains of which (according to Dr. Balfour) are supported 
ou short cellular prolongations.” Outer leaflets of involucre 3 in. te 
#in, long, shorter than the pedicels, which are upwards of Tin. in 
length. Calyx covered with farina, twice as shorias the corolla, the 
lobes of which are indented and covered with minute headed hairs. 
Flowers lively yellow. Collected at Gossain Than, by Weailicl. 
Found very abundantly on Changseil and the Roopen Ghant, flow er 


Flowers: 
Found at Gossam Than, in 
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ing in June, and bearing ripe seed in September. Flowered at Edin- 
cee in 1847, from seed sent home by the late Bir James Hope 
rant, 

14. P. sikkimensis (Hock, in Bot. Mag., t. 4597).—Leaves 
not farinose. Scape 1 ft, to 2 ft, high, pale green. Involuecral leaf- 
lets slightly farinose, erect, about half the Nenath of the pedicels, 
Calyx as long as the tube of the corolla, the lobes of which are 
roundish and emarginate. Flowers Jemon-yellow. Found '‘ cover- 
ing acres with a yellow carpet in May and June at elevations of from 
12,000 ft. to 17,000 ft., In Eastern Himalayas ’ (Hooker), Flowered 
af Kiny in May, 1851, at present abundant in England, There is 
occasionally a second whorl, Specimens have heen seen with thirty 
to forty flowers on slender drooping pedicels. 


SUB-SECTION 2,—-Leafleta of the involucre extremely short. 
Flowers in dense, many-flowered heads, margin of leaves 
revolute. 

FP, denticulata (Smith, Exot, Bot., t. 114; Bot. Reg., 1842, t. 
47; Bot, Mag., t. 3959; Wight’s Icones, 2000}.—Leaves cenerally 
appearing after the flowers, sometimes hairy, sometimes farimose on 
one or on both sides. Leaflets of the involucre are sometimes three- 
toothed at the top, Teeth of the calyx somewhat glandular. Pedi- 
eels short. Widely spread in the Himalayas at various elevations, 
Very common now in England, There is a variety of this called P, 
pee which is certainly quite different from P. purpurea of 

oyle. There is occasionally a second umbel., 

P. cachemiriana.—At present a garden name, Very close to 
the preceding, the leaves appearing however with the flowers, 
covered With a very dense yellow farina below, and sometimes on 
both sides, Pedicels very short. Flowers rich purple colour above 
with yellow centres. Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, considers this to be 
# variety of the preceding. Quite hardy; atood out the last winter 
without any protection. Is now (Nevember) in flower in my cool 
greenhouse, 

17, P. capitata (Hook. in Bot, Mag., 4. 4550; Fi. d, serres vi., t. 
615).—Leaves oblong-lanceclate, farinase below and sometimes above. 
Flowers almost, if not quite, sessile, in very dense heads sometimes 
2 in. across, deep lavender blne above, paler beneath. Tube of 
corolla-somewhat transversely wrinkled inside. Flowered at Kew in 
1850 from seed collected by Sir J. D. Hooker, in June 1849, at 
10,000 ft. above the sea at Sikkim; again at Kew in July, i878, in 
great perfection from seed sent by Mr. Elwes. 

I think it is probable that the three preceding species are ali forms 
of DP. denticnlata, 

The accompanying drawing was made from a plant which flowered 
at Kew during the present year. 

18. P. erosa, (Wall}),—Leaves altogether glabrous. Pedicels 
longer than in any of the three preceding species, radiating, four to 
five times longer than the leaflets of the involuere. Lobes of the 
corolla obtuse. Flowers lilac-eoloured, paler in the centre. This 
has been generally considered te be a form of FP, denticulata, but 
Revel says itis quite distinct. Found in Kumaon, 


SUB-SECTION 3,—F lowers few im a terminal umbel, 
very dwarl. 

19. P. macrophylla (Don).—Leaves elliptic, oblong, glabrous 
above, farinose below, Involucre four-flowered, with the levflets 
four times ag short as the pedicels. Teeth of calyx very blunt, 
keeled, about as long as the fubs of the corolla, the lobes of which 
are obeordate, scarcely emargmate, 
Found im Nepal. No specific locality given. 

30. P. obtusifolia (Royle IIL, t. 77},—Leaves very blunt obo- 
vate, farinose below. Tuvoluere five-flowered, with the leafleta about 
as long asthe pedicels. Teeth of calyx linear subulate, two or three 
times shorter than the tube of the corolla, which ia enlarger, atthe 
mouth, with the lobes obtuse and not emarginate, Flowers lilac- 
coloured with a yellow eye. Found at Lippa in Koonawur, and at 
the top of the Reopen Pass in June. 


21, P. rotundifolia (Wall}.—Leaves about 1 in, or 14 in. 
Jong. The whole plant sometimes covered with farina, Sometimes 
the leaves are glabrous above, with very narrow petioles often 
3in. to in. long. Seape slender, Sin. to 10 in. long. Involuere 
fwo to eight-fowered, with the leaflets nearly as long aa the pubes- 
cent pedicel. ‘Teeth of calyx linear-lanceclate, three to four times 
shorter than the tubes of the corolla, which is enlarged towards the 
mouth, and surrounded there with a raised ring. Lobes of the 
corolla blunt and indented. Flowers large, purple. Found at 
(ossain Than, and m deep valleys between Aimorah and Mussooree, 


SUB-SECTION 4,—Plants extremely dwarf and few flowered. 


22. P. pusilla (Wall= Androsace primuloides, Dan},— Leaves nat 
lin, long, toothed, hairy, scape 2m, long, with about three nearly ses- 


Plants not 


Plowers a pale lilac colour. . 


sile, deep purple flowers. Tube of the corolla completely closed with 
bunch of milk-white hairs, Found at Gossain Than, in Nepal, and 
by Sir J. D. Hooker in Sikkim, at 13,000 it. to 25,006 ft. above the 
sea. 

ao, P. minutissima (Jacquemont).—Plant about $ in. high. 


Leaves farinose beneath, hairy, with glandular hairs above. Scape 
farinose, shorter than the leaves, Tube of the corolla not hairy 
inside but glandular, Flowers rose coloured, almoatsessile, Found 


at very freat heights in some of the most lofty mountains in fhe 
Himalayas, flowering June to August. 

24. FP. uniflora (Hooker).—Plant 3 in. to 6 in. high ; leaves 
very small Seape bearing one large flower. Found in Sikkim at 
15,000 ft. above sea. 

29. PD, Siracheyi (Hocker),—Scape bearing one large flower 
arising from the creeping prostrate stems. 


The following are known only by name: P. spathulata (Royle) 
BP. invelucrata (Royle, not of Lindley), P. nana (Royle, not of - 
Wallich}. W.M. - 


GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Stove, 


Fermenting Matertial.—Beds of this in steves or elsewhere 
above pipes should not be too shallow. Several times, in taking charge 
of houses where pipes under a bed of this kind existed, I have had them 
removed, so as to give more depth to the bel. The gain thus cifectedd 
ig that the larger body of matter in this way admissible continues 
much longer without renewal to exert beneficial influences upon the 
plants, and it also helps the pipes te warm the house, for which pur- 
pose, 1f there were no other advantages, the introduction of a sub- 
stantial body of fermenting matter, ezpectally at this time of the 
year, when the aes expenditure in fre-heat is necessary, effects 
asaving in this direction. Where elean Qak or Beech leaves are to 
be had, and the pit is sufficient to admit of a depth of 3 ft. or 4 ft., 
they will keep up a brisk heat for a considerable time, though not 
equal in this respect to that from good tan, which so far is preferable. 


In all cases where this last material is used, I should advise its being 


employed in as fresh a state as possible; where nsed immediately it 
is done with by the tanners, before it has had time to ferment, it 
lasts proportionately longer, and is clear from worms, which have 
such an objectionable disposition to get into the pots of plants, even 
When merely standing wpon the surface of the beds. It is much 
better to get material of this kind in at once than later in the season. 
Advantage suould be taken, when the oll fermenting matter is got 
out, to thoroughly clean the house inside, both woodwork and glass, 
as well as lime-wasbing all the brickwork, by which means there is 
not only a decided gain in appearance, but the destruction of wood- 
lice, cockroaches, ants, and other vermin, that inerease fast where 
heat ta employed, 13 effected, as well as consideralle benefit to the 
Plante, from the freer admission of light through elean glass than 
when itis coated with the slimy conferva-like matter that always 
makes its appearance where there is a moist atmosphere accompanied 
by a high temperature, 

Stove Climbers.—Where these are planted out, consisting 
of such things as Aristolochias, Allamandas, the twining Cleroden- 
drons, Inoniueas, Thunbergias, Pasaifloras, and any others of like 
character, especially that have a strong, vigorous growing habit 
whieh neecssitates their being cut closely in at the winter pruning, 
Ht will be well now to let the soil in which the roots are placed set as 
dry as the plants will bear without injury, as when the roots are 
thus breught into a dermant condition, there is much less disposition 
to bleed in plants that are liable to a loss of sap in this way, and 
whieh, wherever it occurs, has so far an exhausting infuence as to 
cause them to break preportiontely weaker with the exteut to 
which the bleeding takes place. 


Stephanotis floribunda.—The good of growing several 
large plants of this climber in pots is, that they admit of being 
moved about from one house to another, so as toinake growth and 
he rested at different times, with a view to being started to give a 
succession. Where plants exist that were forced early last winter, 
and afterwards made and matured their growth m good time through 
the summer, which would admit of their now having had a fair season 
of rest, they may at once be put into the warmest house, where they 
will directly push growth, which, if the wood has been well ripened, 
will show flower before the shoots have extended far, and by this 
means an early supply of this most useful flower can be had. From 
the considerabie length of time which a good-sized specinien, even 
such as can be grown in a pot and trained to an ordinary trellis, will 
continus blooming, where there are several plants of this description 
at hand, they will keep upa succession until these that nay be 
planted out in cooler quarters come in. 
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Foreing Pit, 


The advantages attendant upon having a structure of this kind at 
command are at oo time of the year so evident ag during the next 
three months, a3 the femperature and condition.of the atmosphere 
requisite for those hardy plants that are being forced into flower is in 
many cagea different to those needed by the ordinary occupants of the 
atove at this season. In a structure of thia description, a good body 
of fermenting matter is of great assistance, from the influence it 
exerts on the atmosphere, as also affording plunging material for those 
puibous plants and other things that may require it. 


Hucharis amazonica.—tThere is no particular season for the 
flowering of this plant, se with sufficient stock and the help of 
houses with different temperatures, 1h may be had almost continu- 
ously in bloom. Strong vigorous plants that have boen well grown, 
and had a short rest, if now put into the foreing pit, and plunged in 
bottoni-heat, will very soon throw up flowers. The best way to 
secure a continuous supply of these flowers is to vary the times of 
growth and rest with different portions of the stock, so a3 always to 
have at command some that are in a fit condition for mtroducing to 
a brisk temperature. For private establishments this will be much 
pee than treating the plants to a more uniform season of growth 
and rest, 


Lily of the Valley.—This plant is a general favourite; yet 
in private places itis frequently not near so well done as if might 
be, often through the use of home-grown roots, the cultivation of 
which has not heen such as to impart the strength to them necessary 
to ensure a full crop of dowers ; though, where a suitable position ta 
chosen, and the little attention required Is given, 1 may be grown 
as well asthe fine roots so larcely imported, the crowns of which, 
under fair treatment, will not one in a hundred fisil to pro- 
duce flowers. Ttiis wellin the case of home-grown roots to select 
the strongest in the same way that is practised with those imported, 
leaving the weaker portion for replanting until they have aequired 
atrength sufficient, There is nothing gained by giving the crowns 
of this plant intended for forcing more pot-room than just sufficient 
to hold the roots without too much eompression. Pots 5 in. or 6 in. 
in diameter are better than larger, as if the plants are wanted when 
in fowerfor decorative purposes, thesmall pots give facilities for them, 
standing where larger ones could not be admitted, and amall examples 
are little inferior in effect. ‘The rocts,.as soon as potted, may he at 
ouce placed in bettom-heat of from 70° to 75°, plunging the pots 
sufficiently deep to admit of Lin. or @ in, of material, such as old 
tan or leaf-meuld, being put over them, which covering will help 
them to move much quicker. In the course of abont a fortnight the 
crowns may be expected to have advanced sufficiently te admit of 
their being taken out, ag if allowed to remain too long in this post- 
tion they will become drawn, When taken from the bottom-heat, 


they should he stood in the body of the house or pit, and covered. 


with two or three thicknesses of paper, such as will subdue the 
light, gradually removing the paper as they will bear full exposure 
to the light, for, like Hyacinths and plants of similar description, 
if the young growth, whilst in a blanched condition, is suddenly 
exposed to the licht, its effects are injurious. Where a temperature 
of 65° to 70° can be kept up, the flowera will progress apace, and 
may be looked for being in for use In a month from the time the 
roots were put into heat. I give these details as they may be of 
use to many who have hitherto treated this plant im a way that 
used to be common, the results of which were often unsatisfactory. 


Hyacinths, Nareissi, and Tulips.—These may now be 
introduced to the forcing pit or stove as soon aa they have made 
enough root progress ; but uutil in this condition, ttis no use sub- 
jecting them to heat, as however strong the bulbs may he, unless 
they possess enough feeding fibres, the flowera will not come strong. 
Tt is not well to hurry plants of this description so early m the 
season ag this, and as acon as the crowns have got gradually inured 
to bear light they shoukl be placed sufficiently near the glass to pre- 
vent thetr leaves heing drawn. Hyacinths and Narcissi are fre- 
quently seen with lengthened foliage, 50 weak as not to be able to 
support itself, and the flower stems similarly elongated ; tn this way 
they have not a pleasing appearance, to say nothing of the flowers 
under such conditions being very much sooner over than they 
should be, 


Crocuses, Snhowdrops, and Scillas.—The former of these 
has been long used in quantities for forcing, and the two latter are 
equally suitable and give variety, all coming on with leas heat propor- 
tionate to their natural disposition in blooming early with a low 
temperature ; but where Seillas are forced, strong stout roots should 
be used, the flowers produced by which will be found very different 
to those forthcoming from weaker examples. 


Lilae.—This is undoubtedly one of the finest of all forced winter 
flowers, especially manageable in the size of the plants, where these 


have been grown and properly prepared for forcing, as other shraha 
more generally used for the purpose, It will bear more heat without 
in any way weakening or rencering fhe flowers liable to flag than 
any plant £ ever forced; but to have the bloom white, such aa the 
Continental growers produce, the plants must be darkened whilst 
bemg brought on inta: flower; it should be kept moist, the plants 
being freely syringed, 


Such subjects as the double Prunus and Deutzia gracilis may also be 
placed in heat, and if Pe are available that have been forced in 
previous years, particularly of the Deutzia, which, after lowering last 
season, Were allowed to make growth in some heat, say a Vinery or 
Peach house at work, the growth will have been early matured, and 
they will bloom much better with little forcing than those that 
have made their growth in the open air, As tiis is one of the best 
and inost useful of all forced shrubs, or, in fact, plants of any kind 
for winter flowering, it should be grown in sufficient quantity to 
keep up a succession until the saprmg. Rhododendrons, in most 
parts of the country, have set fewer flowers than I almoat ever 
recollect to have seen, aud the fine small examples, fall of bloom. 
buds, will be more difficult to meet with this year than usual. If 
any of these are put into warmth ao early as this, it should only be 
the kinds that bloom naturally earby and too soon in the Gpen air 
to escape frast,—T. Barnrs. 


Flower Garden. 


Auricuias.—Intense frost stil continues, and although nothing 
ean be done to the plants except to shelter them from frosts of undue 
severity, preparatiqgus may be made to facilitate work when it is 
pressing in spring, Compost may be prepared for surface dressing 
the plants when the time comes. As much as is likely to be required 
may be preparec, and stored inadry place. The compost for this 
purpose should be much richer than that required for potting. pur- 
poses—aay two parts good loam to one of rotted manure, with a 
small portion of leaf-mould, sharp sand, and pounded charcoal, 
Many growers are very careful to frequently turn over the compost 
which it ia intended fo use for pottmg purposes during the winter, 
but move harm may he done in this way than by allowing the hea 
to remain undisturbed, H the heap is wetorin a frozen state, I woul 
not touch it, indeerl, I uever do so at any time, The loam is stacked 
upin a heap, so that the wet is thrown off, and never at any time ig 
it notin good condition to use, Thke to have the compost mixed 
and laid upin the shed about three mouths before using it. The 
labels are apt to be deiaced by exposure, and it may be well now to 
see to renewing them. 


Carnations and Picotees.—The same remarks apply to 
these aa to Auriculas; all our planta are frozen, except the few 
that have been placed over a hotbed, and these have nof been so 
comfortable aa we could wish, [Iwas at Mr, Dodwell’s the other 
day, and he told me that hekept a lamp burning night and day ina 
cool house in which he keeps hia store pota: his reason for this 1s 
to keep the frost ont as much as possible, though it does not quite 
dogo, When a thaw does come, there will, he saya, be a much better 
opportunity te cormmence potting at the earliest possible moment. 
If the plants are not established early, so that they can begin to grow 
away slowly at first, there is no chance to get a good bloom in the 
current year, When the plants begin to throw up their dower stema, 
there igsuch a rapid drain wpon the resources of the plants that unless 
they are well rooted failure is certain to be the result. Noone would 
think of applying water to the roots while frost continues, and even 
if there should be a thaw it is best at such a time to err on the side 
of dryness. See that neither melted snow nor rain are allowed to 
find their way through the cracks of the glass, and so cause drip to 
fall on any of the plants, In the last line of my notes on Car- 
nations (p. 512} last week, the word ‘‘ free” should be substituted 
for ** suffering.” 


Foliyhocks,—These need little attention at present: they are 
quite safe where planted out in cold frames. Those on shelves near 
fle glass in a cool house, from which frost is excluded, will require 
water when they are drv, but the plants do not like much wet at 
this season, 


Pansies in Pots,—These are alao at rest. We plunged the 
pota this year in dry Cocoa-nut fibre refuse in preference to placing 
them on astage, ‘The planta were not so early established as they 
ought to have been for such an early winter, In all cases where an 
early bleom of any of these hardy flowers is required, if is very 
desirable to propagate the young stock early and pot the plants some 
time before there is any chance of severe frost, 


Pansies, Pinks, and Carnations.—The hardy kinda of 
these and other plants in beds must Just be left alone at present, 
Where they are well covered with snow they will be quite. safe aa 
long as they are in that state. JItis when a thaw comes, and the 
beds are adaked wath melted anow, to be again frozen, that there is 
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danger, Many plants thet can stand bravely any amount of frost 
speedily succumb to alternations in the way of weather im our very 
changeable climate. Any protection that can be devised to shelter 
the beds from frost when the ground and plants are wet will be 
useful,—J, Dovecas, 


Hardy Fruit. 


A continnance of the present severe frosty weather will, as a 
matter of course, put a stop to all planting and renovating of 
borders ; but there are other operations which, but for such weather, 
might never have attention at.all. Amongst these are grubbin 
up old fruit trees, cutting out all the dead wood in orchar 
plantations, and othertyise thinning out the branches, particularly 
such as are crowded and intersect each other. All Moss or Lichen 
should also be rubbed off them, and if afterwards they can have 
a good splash over with newly-slaked lime and soot, this will 
prevent the Lichen from growing again for a long time to come, 
and so put an end to a convenient harbour for maects, Usually 
such orchards are on Grass, and, in the matter of manure, are left 
to take their chance, a circumstanee more attrbutable to custom 
than to any real feeling that, manure is not reqmred, which if 
most certainly is, in order to ensure fine frmt. A good dressing 
of stable manure ought to be piven every alternate year, and 1 
this be scarce, soot and wood-ashes form a most excellent substi- 
tute, and should be applied now, in order that the winter rains 
may wash them down to the roots hefore growth commences. By 
thus annually devoting a few days’ labour to old orchards, they 
might be made pruch more remunerative. If the sorts are not the 
best, and the trees are healthy, this can soon be remedied by 
graiting ; and when pruning good kinds the shoots should be saved 
for gratis, and heeled in at the base of the treea till required m 
March. The trees that have to be crafted may he headed down at 
-onee, Cut off all ground suckera with a spade. Whilst the ground 
ig hard through frost, let all wheeling of manure and soil 
on to the fmut quarters be done; also clear up all prunings, 
hedge-clippings, and vegetable refuse of every Kind for burning, the 
ashes from which is ayaleabls fertiliser for any crop. Thongh it seems 
wrong to prune treesin Irogty weather, [have never noted any 11] effects 
from it; but Iwould recommend that only the commoner and hardier 
kinds be done, and this solely with the view of forwarding the work. 
Currants, Gooseberries, and Raspberries may all be done in such 
weather as that we are now experiencing without any risk of danger 
whatever, American blight is more than usually prevalent this year 
on both Apples and Pears, and in order to effectually cleanse the 
trees from it, much pains will have to be taken to first of all wash it 
off with hot soapy water, and then to paint over the affected parts 
with a atrong solution (8 oz, to the gallon) of Gishurst Compound ; or 
a strong solution of soft-scap water, and half a.pint of paraffin oil 
added to 3 gallons of the solution, is equally effective. A greater 
quantity of the oi] might prove fatal, but this amount.we have proved 
to be both safe and a sure destroyer of the insect. Amongst all 
hardy fruits, Peaches and Cherries are the most anbject ta attacks of 
aphis early m summer, and, by way of prevention, these should 
abyays have a winter dressing of the solution just named. Cherries 
may have it as strong as recommended for American bhght; but 
Peaches should have the Gishurst at but 2 oz. to the gallon of water. 
Lhbelieve that Gishurat 1s uot always of the same strength ; hence, to 
be sate, I prefer to use strong sceapy water only as @ dressing for 
Peaches, ‘The walls as well as the trees require dressing, and these 
we do with soap-sudg freel fram the laundry apphed with the garden 
engine. Such an annual dressing, by preventing attacks of aphis, 
gavea adarce amount of lahonrand annoyance in the early summer 
months, when, through pressure of other work, it is difficult fo tnd 
time to attend to them. As soon as the frost disappears, push to a 
lose all arrears of draining, trenching, and forming irvit-tree borders, 
in order that.the ground may get consolidated befere planting the 
trees, which ought now to be delayed till February. See that recently- 
planted trees are securely staked, and that both these and all that 
require manurial aid should at once have a thick covering of the best 
manure at command,—VW. W. 


Hxgtracts from my Dtiary.—December 15 to 20. 


FLOWERS,—Putting a few Azaleas into heat. Looking over bed- 
ding plants, and pulling off all decayed leaves amd blooms. Look- 
ing over Viclets in frames, and picking off ail dead leaves. Sponging 
Camellias and Stephanotis. 


Froit,— Getting first batch of Strawberries (started in leaves in a 
frame} into Vinery to continue their growth. Looking over late 
Vines, and pulling off all decayed leaves and stalks to admit 
light. Covering up Cherries in tubs and pot Figs with a little dry 
straw for protection from frost. Mulching Flim border. Emptying 
Peach house of old border, and scrubbing: paint with soft soap ta 
kill -ingecta, Putting fresh linings to Pine pit, Pruning Peach 


treed in second house, and Figs on back wall. Cutting ties of Peach 
trees in cold houses. Painting Fig trees on back wall of Peach 
house with a solution of Gishurst Compound, soot, and clay. Pre- 
paring bottles for Grapes, and clearing out place in fruit room for 
Btoring them. 

VEGETABLES,—Tying winter Cucumbers, and thinning the fruits. 
Wheeling manure on ground ready for digging in. Covering up 
Potatees In store rooms with hay for protection from frost. Turning 
Mushroom manure to ferment. Shifting French Beans from pit 
where they have been raised to lighter house, Cutting Veitch's 
Self-protecting Broceoli ready for use; also Mushrooms. Getting 
ina little more Seakale into Mushroom house; also mere Endive 
and Lettuces for blanching. Sowing Mustard and Cress.—R. G., 
Burgiiey. 
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PACKING PEACHES FOR MARKET. 


Uxper the false impression that Peaches do not attain their full 
market value until they are quite ripe, eight out of ten private 
growers of this valuable but perishable fruit allow them to hang too 
long on the trees before they commence gathering, and are consider- 
able losers thereby. As soon asa Peach has attained its full eize and 
colour, although quite hard to the touch, it isin the best possible 
condition for sending to the frniterer. Risk of injury in packing and 
traveling is then comparatively small; the gain of a single week in 
the case of early Peaches offen makes a considerable difference in the 
price, and they arrive in a fit state for storing away in the vaults, to 
come cut in their turn, instead of having to be thrown into the 
market immediately upon delivery. By way of illustration, F may 
state that itis by no means wnnstal for the Aiesers. Webber to have 
from sixty fo 2 hundred dozen of Peaches at one tune in the month 
of July in therr vaults gradually but surely ripening, and these are 
the fruit for which they pay the highest price to the growers, for the 
simple reason that they can hasten or retard them to suit the 
requirements of their trade. Lvery private gardener who is in the 
habit of sending large suppltes to his employer's town residence, 
knows that itis not always safe to be without ripe Peaches fit for 
Immediate use, and this fact soon teaches him that these over-ripe 
fruit when sent away atthe eleventh hour are sold at a great logs to 
the grower and annoyance to the dealer, who is obliged to force them 
in a glutter market, instead of stowing them away for a few days to 
tmeéeet a good order which might enable himto vive a much hicher 
price. It is notior these men who hare bought and paid for their 
experience that I am now writing, but they will bear me out in saying, 
the state of ripeness is quite as important as the mode of packing. 


Twill now proceed to lay down afew rules to be observed by young 
beginners. Always have a good supply of dry Moss in store, the best 
and cheapest of all packiny materials. Tf properly beaten and pre- 
pared it is soft, elastic, and never heats in the boxes. Be very careful 
in the use of bran, an excellent thine Wf pressed im very tight; but as 
it has a tendency to sink in bulk when shaken on the journey, the 
Peaches become loose, and, ag a Matter of course, separate from the 
packing and arrive in a bruised and worthless condition. Never use 
wadding (the worst of all packing materials) for soft perishable fruit, 
as it absorbs moisture, becomes very bard, and heats on the journey. 
Avoid using large boxes; 241in, by l4in.,and 4in. deep inside measure, 
is a suitable size for twenty to twenty-four fine fruit. Always have 
the Hds in one piece, natl slightly, and cord one or more boxes 
together. Place the direction label, and one marked ‘ ¥rait, with 
care,” on the top—‘*T'o be met at the terminus: this side up.” I 


“once heard of a porter who walked inte a shop in the Centre Row, 


carrying a box with cards on the top and two aides. Puasled by his 
instructions, he informed the Irniterer that he had siren each of the 
cards a turn upwards on his journey from the station, and hoped he 
had succeeded in carrying ont the sender’s directions! Always 
gather in very close before the end of the week, and unless specially 
ordered, never send away later than Friday morning. though 
Peaches may be suificiently advanced for senting away, ther hold is 
too firm to admit of their being plueked from the tree without injury 
by the pressure of the fingers; but if a piece of wadding be taken in 
the left hand, with which the Peach is firmly grasped, and a pair of 
finely-pointed scissors be used with the rightit may be detached 
without being bruised. It should then be placed on a piece of silver 
paper 9 in. square, and laidin a shallow box or fat basket containing 
a good bed of Moss. When gathermg—which should always be per- 
formed early im the morning—is finished, proceed to the oe 
room and prepare the boxes by line the sides and ends with paper, 
allowing the half of each sheet to hang over the sides for turning over 
the top when all is finished ; then place a good layer of Moss evenly 
over the bottom, slightly tilt one end, and commence by folding the 
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fruit in the squares of paper on which they area resting. Shake a 
little loose Mosa along the lower end of the box, and place the first 
Peach in onecorner, Keepit intts place with the left hand, follow 
with more Moss and fruit, never withdrawing the left hand until the 
first row of four is futshed ; then form a division with more packing, 
and proceed until the box is full Each Peach will then be resting 
in a soft nest of Moss—say an inch from the bottom, and about the 
same distanee apart. Continue the mtroduction of packing until 
every fruit is quite firm in its place, with room for half au inch of 
Moss between the fruit and the id. Owing to the lightness of the 
hil, a little judgment will be neecled in placing the jast layer, as 
safety in transit depends upon the cdesvee of tightness secured by 
pressing down the lid; tern over the half-sheets of paper, nail 
slizutly, and alwaya cord well, When bran is used the boxes should 
be well lined with plenty of papertoturn overthe top, to prevent itfrom 
working out, Always wake a good bed, as many Peaches are spoiled 
by being placed too near the bottom ; place all the Peaches on this 
bed in the position they are to occupy, keeping them half an inch 
froin the sides, and an inch or more apart; then fill up with bran, 
and shake it clown, but Ht will not be safe to rest satished with 
shaking only, as constant shaking on the railway soon reduces tha 
halk, and in nine gases out of ten where bran is used the Peaches 
work up to the top or one end, and the bran going in an opposite 
direction, loas anc annoyance follow, An wand ates of bran should 
be placed on the tap, and be well worked down into the corners and 
between the fruit with the fingers, nntil every part is quite firm and 
alittle ligher than the sides of the box, so that an imexperienced 
peraou might think it too full, then fold over the paper and secure 
the hid with two small nails. 

When more than one box ig sent of always make first and second 
quality, place record of quantity and directions on the lid, never on 
the aides or ends, When large ripe Peaches have to be packed for 
private use Immediately upon arrival, they should be gathered two 
ov three days before they are wauted anc placed upon squares of 
paper or hair sieves. Great care must be observed in moving them 
with pads of wadding in the hands, and an extra quantity of Moss 
shenid be placed ander them in the boxes, The folding of these and 
all tender fruit is best performed on a sheet of wadding spread out 
upon the table, and they should be packed with the apex pointing 
upward towards the hd. Nectarines and Figs may be packed in 
shallower boxes and in exactly the same manner as Peaches, but on 
no aceount should Figs be packer in bran ot wadding, as, owing to 
the moist nature of the frait, they are liable to heat, independently 
of the danger of their coming in contact with and adhering to the 
fruit, from which 14 18 hardly possible to detach them, Paper 
anavings of fine quality are very good, auc, owing to the fact that they 
admit a certain quantity of air, decomposition m Figs, which must 
lia well coloured hefare they are gathered, is not so likely togetin : but 
i good hands, with confidence iu packing asiu the performance of 
adi clelicate operations and a little practice, properly prepared Moss 
will he found the best and least costly medium for Grapes, Peaches, 
anal Fics. W, Congntan, Aatuor, in Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


LATE BLACK HAMBURGH GRAPES. 


Ix reference to this subject, *'J. 5. WL" says fp. 458): ‘In order 
to have Black Hambuighs tate, it is not desirable to start the Vines 
too soon; indeed, they shoukl be kept back as late as possible, or 
fill the buds break naturally, as used to be the practice when 
tic coushiuction of Yimeries allowed us to take the Yines outside till 
the time came for atarting them. But even in our modernly-con- 
structed Vinerics there neal be no difficulty in this respect, for by 
keeping the ventilators open it is easy enough to prevent growth till 
May or later; and Black Hamburghs started at this season and 
pushed ou ina moderate temperature, will ripen ‘ahout’ the begin- 
ning of October, which 1s abont aa good a season for ripening Grapes 
generally as we have, andl the fruit will keep three months longer.” 
These are “J, 5. W's” exact words. I certainly find, on referving 
to p. 406, that Tused the words ‘‘early in October “and *' latter 
putof May,” but these words make no material difference except 
in this, that “J. 8S. WO" by vacuely saying ‘‘ May or later” gives 
his Vines a longer period of rest, and therefore a shorter time in 
which to mature their fruit. Yet in support of his argument (p. 516} 
lic sets asnle the months of May, or maybe June, cor some other 
moath, and substitutes April in order fo rectify himself, and would, 
I dare say, have your readers suppose that these five or six weeks 
(for which I contended) make but httle difference in the end. My 
statement was that Vines reaching maturity in the beginning of 
October could not through the spring months be kept at rest till 
‘* May or later,” and this [ still maintain, ‘To keep a Vine at rest for 
eight months, and leave 1t only four in which to perfect ita fruit is 
simply, to say the least about it, contrary to all reason ; nor would i 
recommend any one to try to do so, even aa an experiment. For 


myself I may say that [ have this autumn seen in late Vineries in 
various quarters more immatare Grapes than ripe ones, and I feel 
sure that such would not have been the case had the Vines been 
encouraged sarlier by simply closing the houses sooner, and pushing 
them along a little brisker afterwards. ‘Therefore, I trust that my 
remarks on maturing late Grapes will not be so readily dismissed 
from consideration as “J. 5, W." assumes. Adverting to 
“J. 8. W.’s” remarks on the extraordinary crops of Peaches and 
Nectarines produced anunally in the houses bere, I consider that 
already sufficient evidence hag been adduced as to the fact, but as 
he still retains doubts, I trust he will be able to make the joumey 
here which he proposes to doin July next, when I hope to have a 
greater surprise in store for him, for I have never had my trees in 
such good condition at this, their winter pruning, as they are now, 
Sunbury Lark THos. Cowen, 


LARGE v. SMALL GRAPES. 


DURING the last few years a great change has taken place in regard 
to Grape culture ; instead of the very early examples of new Grapes 
upon which some cultivators used to pride themselves, we have 
now generally adopted a system of growing late thick-skinned sorts, 
that are kept in good condition until Hamburgh and other early kinds 
are fit for the table, and in this respect we have, I think, stolen a 
march ou our forefathers; for, an early Vinery in which the crop is 
ripe in May, will, under good management, last for years, whereas 
if the crop ts required early in the new year, it cannot last long, 
Thus tar I think, we are benefited by the imtroduction of Lady 
Downes, Alicantes, and similar sorts, and these, too, seem likely to be 
displaced by Gros Colmar, in comparison with which small berried 
varieties are lost, even if grown under exactly similar conditions, 
In this however, we exchange quality for quantity, a cireumstance 
to be regretted, as many of the finest flavoured Grapes are likely 
to be lost entirely or only grown by connoisseurs, who are proof 
against the prevailing taste for large berries. There can be no 
doubt that if Grapes were judged the same as Melons, by Havour, 
the Frontignans, Royal Muascadine, West’s St. Peter’s, and sorta 
that were popular twenty years ago, would beat all the new 
kinds now so largely grown, and yet both Melons and Grapes 
are supposed to be grown fo cat. Yet one is judged as if it were 
solely for ornament, and the other for eatakle qualities aione. In 
nine cases out of ten, the largest best looking Melons get no recog- 
nition at all. But that is not the casc with Grapes, large berries and 
heavy bunches have caught the eye of the judges at fruit shows, and 
of writers for the gardening press, until the remark '* what fine 
Grapes they had at such-and-such a place,” comes to be considered 
of for more importance than ‘“‘ what good Grapes we tasted at some 
other place.” In this respect, all of us influcnee one another, and at 
present the prevailing Taucy is all in favour of large bunches and 
larger berries, and few of the high flavoured sorts, if we exclude 
Aluseats, are able to hold their own against large coarse growing sorta. 
Doubtless, a reaction will come sooner or later as popular opinion 
generally rushes to extremes; stall I hold that it would be an 
interesting and imstructive lesson aud variation, if at fruit shows we 
had special classes set apart for high flavoured kinds ; such a classifi- 
cation would simplify the cubies of the ee aud tend fig indicate 
the special claims of each particular kind of Grape exhibited, Raisers 
of new kinds alwaya look toimproving, or enlarging, the points most 
prized in the subject operated on; therefore, unless some such plan 
a8 has just been stated is carried ont, quantity may eventually 
eupersede quahty to an extent that may prove sat bat an 
advantage if pushed to extremes, J. Groom, 
Linton, 


Norwich Prolife Nut,—tThe history of this new Nut is thus 
piven to ue (Moris) by Mesera. Ewing & Co., of Norwich, in whose 
nursery ib was raised : ‘‘ The original plant is from fifteen to twenty 
years old. Itcame up promiscugusly in the nursery amongst other 
stock, and was left out of enriosity, It atill stands where it first 
grew, and produces freely every year, anc has done so for some years 
past. ‘The fruit is quite distinet from and much larger than that of 
any other variety we crow. The shell is almost as thin as that of 
the Cosford, and is well filled, the kernel being of good flavour. We 
think ti will also turn out to be a good keeping sort. We do not 
observe that itoften produces fruit in clusters, the Nuts being usually 
two or three only on a stalk, and most commonly two. It is, how- 
ever, a very prolific sort, and plants not more than 2 ff. high fre- 
quently produce fruit of very larce size.” The oe woo of this 
variety of Nut has a thick covering of haira, and the leaf-stalka and 
leaves are similarly clothed. The leaf is roundish, deeply cordate at 
the base, with shallow angular lobes, and coarse serratures, The 
Nuts are short, plump, nearly square in outline, 2#in. in cireuam- 
ference, flattish at the base, The kernels, which are full and of 
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excellent flayour, are enveloped when ripe in a whitey-brown skin, 
enclosed by a somewhat thin and light brown shell. ‘This new variety 
geems t0 come neareat to the Cosford Nut, in the characters of the 
short husk and somewhat tender shell, but is of different shape, 
being squarish rather than oblong, and the husk in some examples is 
quite as long as the Nut. 








THE INDOOR GARDEN. 
LILIES UNDER GLASS. 


In the cultivation of Lilies for gveenhouse decoration, it frequently 
hayjens that theyare left much too long without repotting, an opera- 
tion that should be performed immediately after the fall of the 
leaves, as then they can be handled and the balls reduced with 
safety, which cannot be done later on when the large fleshy roots 
have pushed out from the bulbs, they being of an exceedingly tender 
and short brittle nature. By giving these fresh aml early, they 
soon thread their way amongst it, and from the fresh food they find 
there add considerably to the strength of the young stems as they 
emerge from the scales. In preparing the pota the drainage ts a very 
important matter, as owing to the copious supplies of water Lrles 
requive when growing, ib is very necessary that provision should le 
made to admit of its passing freely away. ‘This beng the case, 
erocks should not be spared, and to ensure these being kept elear 
and open, it is a good plan 
to scatter a Irttle Moss over 
them, aud on this a sprink- 
ling of soot, which answers 
the double purpose of a stimn- 
lant at a time wheu if is moat 
needed, and helps to keep out 
worms, these having a very 
atroug objection to coming 
in contact with it, even 
though it may have lain and 
lost much of its properties by 
the washing if there uncler- 
goes. Not only do worms do 
injury by the perforations 
they make throughout the 
ball, but they inthate them- 
selves between the scales of 
the bulbs, and I have geen 
numbers of L, auratum cde- 
stroyed by them, Wether 
they devour any of the more 
fleshy part I am unable to 
say, but certain if is that 
when they cet amongst them 
the bulbs soon begin to decay. 

This inay in a great inea- 
sure be prevented by covering 
them with sharp sand, which 
heepsthe fine soil from coming 
in iumediate contact with 
them, and preserves them 
In a clean healthy condition. — 
The great thing in the suecessful pot culture of L. auratum is not to 
give lf too much roof room, ag it will invariably be found that the 
best plants are those that are somewhat restricted. For single bulbs 
deep 7-tn. pots are quite large enough, and these are useful sizes for 
general purposes, and come handy for dropping in on greenliouse 
stages, where a few leas of this magnificent Lily iv bloom have a 
Taost teliing effect. The Bowers of the different varieties of L. lauci- 
folium, being much smaller, make a better display when several are 
roassed together, and crowing several of one kind together in large 
pots sous fo make fine specimens, having from five to ten steus 
staked properly out. To produce such plants as these itis necessary 
to select the largest and strongest bulbs to be potted together, that 
the growth may be uniform. Iu plactne these tn the pots they 
should be distributed regularly, having first Iaid in a little rough 
soil over the crocka, and the bulba being then in the proper position, 
the next thing is to fill in the spaces between with the same kind of 
material, using enough fo just cover over the tops, so as te leave 
plenty of room for top dressing, It liaa been said that stem roots 
are no help to the plants and should not be encouraged, but Nature 
never makes mistakes, and itis therefore certain that they would 
not be there were they not for a purpose which is to help to sustain 
and carry out the fowers, the‘massiveness of which shows how mach 
such assistance is néoded. 

Although Lilies will grow and suceeed fairly well in alnost any 
soil, I prefer a mixture of fibrous peat and loam in about equal pro- 





Anthocercis Tissesa,—4A New Bolland Shrub. 


portions, which mixture cannot well be used too coarse, as the main 
roots of Lilies, being large and quill-like, are able to ramily “ 
it ina more easy manner. The practice of using manure for buibs © 

this kind in pota is not to be commended, as there 1s always a risk 
that it may induce rot, and what assistance they require can always 
be given in a liquid form, when there are plenty of roots to take it 
np, and the necessary amouct of foliage to turn 14 to proper account. 
Tf the soil at the time of potting ia moist and in the condition 1t 
should be, no water wiJ! be required for some time, and to obviate 
ite being needed to as late a period as possible, the pots should be 
placed on a damp floor in a cold frame, instead of in positions where 
they will be exposed to dry currents of air. In the former 51 tnation 
the prowth they make is gradual and strong, to prevent the drawing 
up of which they must have plenty of light by being placed near the 
glass till the time of year arrives when they will be safe in the open, 

and a portion for late fowering may be left out im any sheltered part 
where they can have full sun, and be secure from cold cuttmg winds, 

‘There they can remain snugly till the autumn; when brought into 

tbe greenhouse or conservatory they will soon expand their buds, 

and remain a long time in full beauty, As scon as the blooms face 
the plants should be exposed again so as to ensure a thorough 
ripening, to aid in bringing about which it is important that they 
then be kept moderately dry at the roots. 8. D. 


CYTISUS RACEMOSUS IN SMALL POTS. 


Tuts fine old greenhouse plant is nowhere seen so well grown, or in 
such good conditicn, ag 11 
Covent Garden, wud thai 
in remarkably small jots, 
Charmingly tlowered unshes 
of it, fram 18 in, to 2 ft, in 
Leicht, and as much through, 
may be seen jn pote never 
larger than Gin. or 4 a. mm 
diameter, in thousands im 
Covent Carden iu March and 
April. Owing to its hardy 
character, it is cne of the 
very best of decorative 
jiants, and therefore it 1s 
well suited for all furnishing 
purposes. Being so hardy, 
it ta also a pool plant for 
the amateur cultivator wha 
has only a Limited supply 
of heating power im his 
greenhouse, as a slight frost 
will mot injure it. «A tem- 
perature of abont 10° Is 
quite suiictent for if in 
winter, jucdced better than a 
higher one. 

Tle best time to propagate 
this plant I have generally 
found to be the month of 
September, by wluch time the 
suunmicr growth bas become 
moderately firm; if an old 
rouch specimen is available, it 
will, at this season, furnish a good supply of cuttings, ‘These should 
be taken off, about lyin. iu length, withasharp knife. Make a clean 
eut below the lowest joint and remove the leaves about $ mn. up the 
stem. The soil used should be half peat and loam, and pleuty of silver 
said: well drain the pots (6-in. ones are the best), and fill them 
mederately firm with soil te within 4 in. of the rin; place on this 2 
layer of silver sand, then imsert the cuttings moderately thick, and 
sive water with a rosed-pot to settle the sand round them; then place 
them in a frame in a shady position on a good thick coating of coal 
ashes. [Keep the sashes tolerably close for a lime, merely giving a 
little air every morning to dispel damp. Be sure to pick off all 
decayed foliage, and keep the sand in the pota just muist. Amatenrs 
will find this Cytisus more dittienlt to stile than Pelargontwms, but 
the pleasure attending success will be proportionately creater. 

After the euttings have becn in a few weeks they wall, generally 
speaking, have formed aecalius. This can be known by their having 
the appearance of starting into growth, and when that lappens they 
Dlay i removed te a shelf near the glass in the greenhouse. Be 
sure the soil in the pots at this stage is not allowed to become dry, 
for if so, they will certainly die. When rected pot them off care- 
fully into small thumb pots, using similar mould to that just alluded 
to, replace them on the sreenhonse shelf, anc if the pots could be 
sefina little Coeoa-nut fibre so much the better: or if a tit is 
available, with means of excluding severe frost, that is the best of 
all places for them, as they delight 1g all stages of their existence in 
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a cool moist atmosphere. When the soil becomes moderately dry 
give it a good soaking of water, and afterwards keep them through 
the winter just fairly molst at the root, and that is all, By the 
month of February the points of the shoots should be pinched out, 
an operation which will cause them to break out and become bushy. 
They may now be shifted on into g-in, pots, and encouraged to 
grow freely, giving them abundance of air on all favourable 
occasions. 

When the month of May arrives, snd-all danger from frost is over, 
repot them inte 4-in. or 5-In. potas, according te their strength, using 
rather more loam than before, and potting firmly ; now select a place 
out-of-doors on which to set them with a good hard bettom, so that 
worms cannot work inte the pots; place the plants thereon in the 
form of a bed of convenient width for watering, &c, Be sure not to 
crowd the plants together, but allow sufficient rowmm for sun and 
air to get freely amongst them. The spaces between the pots 
should be filled ap with coal ashes or Cocoa-nut fibre, This wall 
obviate the excessive use of the watering-pot. A piece of board 
round the edge of the bed will keep all neatly in their places, As 
the plants progress in growth, keep them well pinched in, so as to 
form compact bushes, and in hot weather syringe them freely night 
and morning, and be aure that they are never dry at the root, 
This is nota plant that requires much manure, but J have found a 
little soot-water useful occasionally ; 1t causes the foliage to assume 
agood dark green colour. By the end of August they should be 
ready for their final repotting into the pots in which they are to 
‘bloom, using sizes not larger than 6 in. ov 7 in. About a week after 
they are potted they should receive their final pinching, as if this 
operation is deferred toa later date they do net produce such fine 
flowers in the spring. Keep-them ont-of-doors until there ia danger 
of their being hurt by frost, and then remove to thew winter 
quarters, which may be either to a pit or to the greenhouse, aa may 
be convenient; if to the latter give them the coldest end, 

There will now be little to be done beyond attention to watering 
and ventilation until the sprmg, when they may be aided by a little 
weak manure-water, and freely ayringed until the flowers show 
eolour. By the month of March it will be found, if these directions 
have been adhered to, that the point of every shoot will produce a 
flower spike, and that the whole plant will shortly be a blaze of 
golden blossoms, fully rewarding the cultivator for his labour, This 
plant is nof so subject to insects of any kind, and itcan be grown to 
the greatest perfection, m a amall state without either stake or tie. 

HErRY LAILEY. 





NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 





Siehold’s Primrose.—Mr. Gumbleton informs us that this 
Primrose, commonly and unfortunately called Primula cortusoides 
amoena, is breaking move and more into beautifal varieties. He has 
about thirty good kinds, lovely plants for pots. Although quite 
hardy, thetr fowers often suffer in the open air, ancl it is not every 
sail or situation that allows of their fine growth out-of-doors. 


Hybrid ivy-leaved Pelargonium St. George.—This 
very beautiful variety of hybrid Ivy-leaved Pelargonium wag raised 
by Mv. J. George, of Putney Heath, who is also well Enown asa 
raiser of choice novelties of other races of the Pelargoniuin family. 
It is, according to the Piorist, in which there is this month a coloured 
plate of it, the result of a cross between P. peltatum elegans anii a 
zonal variety, and is a most attractive plant, being of free habit, and 
producing abundantly ample trusses of bright salmon-red flowers. 
hir, George states that he has for some years been engaged in attempt- 
ing to improve the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums by crossing them with 
the zonals. In this attempt he has made the Ivy-leaved sorts the 
geed-bearera, his object beng to retain their very distinct habit and 
to combine therewith the larger trusses and more brilliant coleurs of 
the gonals: but he has found the process a slow one, Inasmuch as the 
plants of hybrid race will not perfect their seeds, The hybrid Ivy- 
feaved Pelargoniums are all of a trailing habit, bub some are much 
atronger growers than others. Thus the varieties called Nemesis, 
Gem, and Argus are best adapted for vases or basketwork ; while 
St. George, Mra. J. George, Diadem, and Progress, being stronger 
growers, ave best suited for pillar or trellis-werk. These hybrids 
are in cvery way superior te the trne Ivy-leaved types, the colours 
heing so nvich brighter and more varied, and the trusses very much 
finer and bolder. Of the distinctouess, beauty, and utility of these 
novel sorts there can be no question. 


Browallia elata.—Il have grown this plant for some years, 
andagree with your correspondent (p. 504) that it ia a matter of sur- 
prise that its value is so little recognised. I sow it im an ordinary 
greenhouse about March and os and it germinates quickly with- 
out bottom-heat. As soon ag the seedlings can be handled, I prick 


them off inte thumb-pots, and slift afterwards into 5-in. onas, 
With a little stepping they make compact, bushy plants about-1 ft. 
high, and bleom most abundantly and continuously. I find that they 
require plenty of water during the aummer months, I have not 
yet tried them for winter blooming, but I have uo doubt they would 
bea great acquisttion late in autumn, The blue variety is the most 
valuable, and, according to my experience, the most compact in 
halit; buta bunch of the blue and white mixed makes a charming 
bouquet and lasts a long time ina cut state.—W. J. T., S&rivton, 


—TJ have grown both the white and blue varieties of Browallta 
in quantity for several years, and by following as nearly as possible 
the system of cultivation deserthed {p. 564) by your correspondent, 
have found them most useful, either tor indoor decoration or for fur- 
hishing cut flowers, as when grown under glass they ave useful in 
bouquets, forming as they do an excellent substitute for Forget-me- 
nots. Ihave generally planted some of the surplus stock out-of- 
coors at bedding-out time, and have found the blue vanety te make 
an effective bed; but the white sort is scareely white enough im the 
open air for bedding purpeses, but nuder glass its purity is greatiy 
increased, Both plants are well adapted for amatenra, as they may 
be grown out-of-doors during summer, and will fewer freely in 
any warm greenhouse when taken indoors tm autumn and winter, 
—J, GROOM, 


Gardenias Planted out.—These are planted ont near the 
glass ina warm pit at Goodwood. The result, compared with pot. 
culture, is better health, freer growth, numerous and finer flowers, 
and leaves that sometimes more resemble those of « Magnolia than a 
Gardenia, —¥. 


Ramondia pyrensica.—This does remarkably well in the 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens asa cold greenhouse plant. Growing in a 
Sin, pot, it has fine large crowns, and is making offsets. When in 
flower if must have been extremely handsome, judging from the 
namber of its seed-pods.—L, 


Cresneras in Rooms.—These and their allies do not receive 
their due meed of attention as decorative subjects for rooms, &c. Any 
one having the advantage of a little warmth can easily crow them 
into littl: apecimena a foot or eighteen inches high, when they 
may be removed to an ordinary sittiug-room, where they will re- 
main in undiminished beauty for several weeks, even in winter ; 
they will not, however, open their bloom buds, Stmilarhy, Gloxinias, 
with a fiower or two open, will, In the summer time, continue to 
expand blossem after blossom in the drawing-room quite as well as 
in the stove, aud the flowers will last longer in perfection. -GREEN- 
woor Pru. 


Hibiscusaes.—I was in error in the statement (p, 486} thas Ter- 
minalis elecantigsima of gardens is the juvenile state of Hibiscus 
Hliifiorus. What it really is is uncertain, as the flowers are unknown, 
but my statement was based on an mcorreetly named apecimen, — 
W,. 6. Heuser. 


Nelumbium speciesum.—t am told that the Chinese grow 
the rosy-Howered’ Nelumbiam speciosum in vaaes before their temples 
wherever they may be located in the East, Tlis reminds me that 
there are two other of these Sacred Lotus plants whieh may be 
grown in tubs or tanks in a warm and sheltered part of any English 

arden during the summer months. These are N. aspericaule, a 
vardier seedling variety of N. speciosum, and the ‘Golden Swamp 
Lily’ (N. [utenm), of Texas and the Southern States of North 
America, Lotus pools are a great feature in the landseapes of Japan, 
as Ulustrated by a picture in the last Royal Academy exhibition ; 
but by taking advantage of these hardier varietics there is no reasom 
why there should not be Lotus poole in every warm and sunny Ene- 
lish garden.—IF, W. B. 


Hichornia (Pontederia) azurea,—lt is very rarely indest 
we have to illustrate an aquatic plant of any great beauty, but 
Hichornia aztivea is one of the most charming plants which we have 
ever seen. It was introdaced to the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, and the whole of this autumn, and until recently, has been 
one of the moat charming plants imaginable. Unlike other plants of 
the same family, it flowers very freely, the delicate ee epikes 
rising frequently among the large shining leaves, The shoots ran 
freely over the surface of allthe water in a stove tank of the Vic- 
toria Howse. With the exception of the Water Lilies - themselves, 
we know of no more valuable plant; and then, bemg quite distimct, 
and a tauch freer bloomer than the others, 1t is still more desirable 
for general culture, Although we saw it in the Victoria House, at: 
Regent's Park, its size is such that it could probably be a easily 
in a tank ina warm house. Ail botanic gardens should poasese 1, 
The fowers have a bright httle yellow eye, which gives them a 
pretiy aspect when closely examined; but the distant effect is even 
more temarkable. We hope to give a coloured fizure-of it soon, and 
thereby show more effectually what the plant really i, 
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TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


SHELTERS FROM COLD WINDS, 


Co Lp affecta plants much in the same way as it does animals ; 
in the case of both itis not alone the extent of cold as shown by 
the depreseion of the thermometer, that is felt, but the unchecked 
enrrenot of wind when there is nothimg to break or intercept its 
force, Tlis people know from personal experience, when exposed in 
an open gituation to a brisk wind, with the thermometer showing 
say 15° of froat—that amount often feels much colder than when the 
instrument shows 25°, and it ia quite calm, Few who have any- 
thing to do with gardening matters are unaware of this, yet both 
trees and shrubs of a character unable to bear severe cold in exposed 
situations are often planted there. It generally happens in cold 
winters that quantities of plants, often Inghly prized by their owners, 
are lost from waat of a little fimely protection being given, that in 
itself might do little to ward off actual frost, but which would yet 
save them from death or injury by shieldiag them from the wmd. I[ 
am not so muuch alluding to low growing plants thatdo not rise much 
above the sround, as to shrubs and youug trees that require some- 
thing higher to shield them when planted in open places. In the 
case of young trees in gardens and cea grounds that are so cir- 
ecumstanced, 1t is always labour well spent te do something to give 
them a little shelter ; but in doing this it is well to be careful not to 
dio harin instead of good, Ihave often seen, when mats msecurely 
tied to stakes and poles or other materials of a like description were 
used, that the means intended to protect did more injury than good 
by chafing against the branches which they were meant to 
shelter, 

T have found lght straw shutters well suited to the purpose ; they 
are made by enclosing a thin layer of clean straight Wheat atvaw, 
not more than half an inch in thickness, between ordinary large wire 
Pea hurdles, bound tightly together with wive round the sides and 
ends, and stttched clown the middle to further keep the straw in its 
place. With me these wire contrivances were of much more real 
use thus used in winter than ever { fourd them for supporting the 
Peas in summer; but if wanted for tne latter purpose they can in 
this way be made to do double duty, A couple of these, or in 
some cases two and two, ops above the other, secured to three stout 
polesdriven wellinte the zround onthe windy side of a shrub or young 
tree, the ability of which to stand in the position in which it is 
planted is uncertain, will often make all the difference between 
injury and escape from the kEcen frosty wmds. The ordinary 
wattled hurdles used for folding sheep are equally useful em- 
Bleyed in the same manner. It is not neeessary that this protec- 
tion should be wind-proof, but simply as a break to stop its coming 
in force against the plants, 

Tt have leard two objections raised against the use of such means 
of protection; first, that they are unsightly in a garden, which 
must be admitted; but it is often simply a choice between 
tolerating such things in winter, or being without the plants 
altogether, uuless content to put up with them in anything but 
an inviting state. The second objection is that it is useless 
resorting to means of this kind te shelter young trees that would 
soon ouigrow any possibility of helping them im this way; but it 
frequently happens that trees—it is only those that are of an ever- 
green deseription that I am including in this kind of treatment— 
somewhat susceptible to injury from exceptionally severe winters 
are still more so fora time, fram the fact of their growing luxuriantly, 
a3 they uanally doin good ground for a few years after beimg planted, 
whereas after they have stood for awhile, and somewhat exhausted 
the soil within the imimerliate reach of their roots, they grow slower, 
and solidify their wood better, and are then better able ta bear cold 
winds. Means, like those I have mentioned, that cost bttle in 
either labour or material, will frequently keep things safe, the loss of 
ar injury to which would cause much disappointment; and after 
sUtmucrs such as the one we have passed through, plants, ag @ rule, 
are in much worse condition for braving the keen winds of a severe 
winter, T. Bares. 








— 


The Acer Ginnala of the Amoor country, js a handsome 
hardy tree, which puts on the richest autumnal tints. In the aun- 
light the decaying leaves are of a singularly beautiful, glowing, ruby- 
rad, The contrast between the autumual tints of this species and 
those of the better-known North American A. rubrum, is very marked, 
the latter displaying but little deep colour, only a leat or two here 
and there being partially or nearly entirely crimson, while the pre- 
yailing tint is a bright, clear golden-yellow. 


A New Ornamental Willow {Salix viteilina britzengis) is 
recommended in the Aamburger Garten Zeitung, and, now that the 


planting season is approaching, it may be naeful to quote the recom- 
mendation, This novelty is said to have the bark of the young 
shoots coloured red, like those of Cornus alba (sibirica}, and, if so, 
the plant must afford a fine winter contrast to those of the golden 
Willow, Its in the hands of M, Spéth, of Berlin. —Jflorist. 


Scarcity of Berries and other Fruits and Seeds.— 
A very noticeable feature of the past untoward season is the remarx- 
able scarcity of cones, berrics, and other fruits or seeda on most of 
our hardy trees and shrubs, in almost every part of the country, 
except in afew isolated localitics, chiefly in the north, where there 
appears to bean exceptionally full crop, especially of Mountain Ask, 
Hawthorn, and Holly herries. Throughout the southern counties, and 
as far northas York, a general scarcity prevails, and it is rare fo see 
a tree well laden with fruits of any kind, The Oaks are destitute of 
Acorns, and the Spanish and Horse Chestnuts are equally barren, 
The Beech-mast is a poor crop, and senerally nothing but huske ; 
Hazel-nuts and Walnuts are more plentiful, but are mostly empty 
shells. Pines and Firs are generally barren of cones, Yes, Hollies, 
Thorns, Elder, Mountain Ash, Cotoneaster, Pyracaptha, Suowberry, 
Wild Roses, and such like, are generally seen to be without a berry. 
With such an early fall of snow as has already visited the country, 
and the prospect of a severe winter following 1, the general scarcity 
of these fruits will be severely felt by the ‘‘sweet songsters of the 
grove,” whose principal store cf winter food they usually aupply, The 
general dearth will also ccusiderably affect the supply of healthy and 
vigorous seeds of the various descriptions of forest trees, as well as of 
those trees and surubs of a more ornamental nature ; and except in 
cases of actilal necessity, or where the seeds are plentiful and known 
to pe acreg matured, 1¢ will be better not to save any seeds, 
fer, it they do not prove utterly barren, they are only toa likely fo 
produce aweak aud sickly progeny. From our correspondents in the 
north and east of Sctoland, we hear that Holly and other berries 
are very abundant on trees where scarcely a berry of any kind was 
to be observed last autumn. Whether it was their barrennesa last 
Se4a500, Or an exceptionally favourable state of weather experienced 
there this year, that has been the cause of their fertility amidst the 
general barrenness of the present season, is a matter for careful investi- 
gation before any safe deductions can be made from such a remarkable 
exception. Most of the deciduous forest trees in these localrties 
appear to have shared in the same fertile abundance of fruits or seeds, 
the Oak alone excepted, upon which there seems fio be a universal 
scarcity of Acorns.—-'' Journal of Forestry.” [In some parts, as in 
Kent, for instance, most of the smaller-growing Contfers, such aa 
Thojas, Retinosporas, &c., are Hterally borne down by the wetght of 
their cones, | 


An Interesting Hybrid Conifer,—In his private garden 
at Verriéres, M. Henry Vilmorio bas, aineng other clioice coniferous 
trees, an interesting and very handsome hybrid Conifer, obtained 
from a cross between Picea Pinsapo and P, cephalonica. We do not 
remember at the moment which was the seed-bearing parent, but 
whichever if may have been, a dozen cones were fertiliged, Of these 
only one ‘‘ set,” and in this there was only ove fully developed seed 
which gave birth to the plant in question. The specimen, which, 
measures § ft, in height, and as much in diameter of branches near 
the grouud, is thickly furnished, differs from both its parents in the 
arrangement of ita loaves, and promises to make a distinct and noble 
looking tree,—‘“‘Journal of Forestry.” 


Wall Shrubs.—ttis not generally known that the different 
yarietics of variegated Enonymus make splendid wall shrubs; they 
require nailing at first, but ultimately they eling like Ivy, and will 
withstand the most severe winter in this posttion. I noticed some 
the other day planted between Clematises and other showy summer- 
flowering climbers. The Euonymnuses (together with Choigya ter- 
nata and others) gave the wall a bright and cheerful appearance. 
Tam convinced that the Camellia might be much more extensively 
used as 4 wall shrub than it now ia; too often it 1s tried once, fails, 
and ig not tried again. A lady recently told méthat with her it was 
a much better shrub than the Laurel, and yet before she could get it 
to thrive she had tried it in every aspect, failing always until she 
tried if on a north wall, whenit soon estabhehed tteelf, and has aince 
given no trouble. While on the subject of covering walls, allow me 
to protest against the hideous cropping to which Ivy and other wall 
plants are subjected, and that even in the case of amall villa gardens, 
thereby making them more Box-like, and the outline of their walis 
more visible and formal. 14 would he found to greatly improve tha 
effect if a log, a few bricks, or stout sticks were placed hereand there 
at irregular intervals along the tops of the walla to support the 
eltmbers, and thus break the straight line that is too offen visible. 
A packet of seed of Linaria Cymbalaria (Toad Flax} sprinkled on 
old walls in spring would prove very satisfactory. The prettiest wall 
effect which I saw last summer was produced by this plant,—JamEs 
O'BRIEN, 
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The Ginkgo (Salisburia adiantifolia}.—It appears that the 
males of Ginkgos attain a much larger size than the females ; more- 
over, the males grow straight on.and have wide-spread, ascending 
branches of free and vigorous growth, the female being closer, more 
compact, and the branches sometimes even pendent, In the garden 
adjoining the palace of the Grand Duke of Baden, at Karlsruhe, 
# ere are two fine specimens of Ginkgo. The exact nreasure of one 
is as follows: diameter just above ground, 29 in. ; diameter at 3 it, 
in height, 25 in. ; height of stem up to firat branches, 19 ft. 4 in. ; 
total height, 84 ft. Ttiaa very stately specimen. The Ginkgo was 
introduced in England about 1758,—Max LeicuTiin, Baden-Baden, 





THE IRISH OR CONNEMARA HEATH. 
(MENZIESIA POLIFOLIA VAR.) 


Tue flowers of the white varieties of thisnative plant may be classed 
amongst the most lovely of all delicate blossoms, and when seen 





The Irish or Connemara Heath (Mlenziesia polifelia var}, 


upon the plants, or when ent for use as domestic or personal orna- 
ments they are able to compete successfully with even the most select 
of tropical fowers. During the past few years, blooms of the white 
varieties have been weleomed by Covent Garden florists; who make 
excellent use of them in the arrangement of bouquets; but it is as 
seen on thedark-leaved little bushes themselvesthat thespiresof snowy 
bells are most attractive, and arcod or so of these plants 15 in. or 
2 ft. apart would be a very serviceable addition to any garden where 
cut flowers of a choice character are desired, or a few plants might 
Ibs used as a fringe to beds of Rhodedendrons and other American 
plants, Although a peat soil is eminently suttable for these Heaths, 
nevertheless it is by no meang an absolute necessity, as a good 
fibrous loam meets their requirements nearly as well, and, like most 
other plants, they evince a preference for pure fresh air. The type 
(No. I in the snnexed illustration, the upper figure to the left), as 
found so abundantly in aome parte of the west of Ireland, bears 
bells of a ruby-purple colour; (Ne. 2} M. polifolia var. alba, has 
anowy-white bells; then of this theres a large and more inflated 
form (No. 3) known aa alba major or globosa, and the variety (No, 4) 


named M. polifolia bieclor is perhaps the most singular of ail m its 
changing variations, which range from pure white to deep purple, 
through all the intermediate tints of blush-white and pink, while 
some of the bells are distinctly striped with purple on a white or 
blush-coloured ground, 1 these variations may occasionally he 
found on the same flower-apike, a3 is shown in the engraving in the 
upper right-hand figure, Seience has as yet taught us little or 
nothing as to the causes of colour mutations of the type here alluded 
io, where nature strikes a full chord of colour-music instead of the 
‘harping on one string,” which is more familiar to our eyes. In 
the type M. polifolia, and in the pure white forms, the decided colour 
ruby-purple, er the absence of colour pure white, are characteristics 
strong enough to bear down and overcome the others. Here, how- 
ever, in the bicolor form the colours tremble in the balance; none of 
the tinta are able to ‘ kick the beam ” either way. FLW. B. 


AMERICAN NOTES 





Cercidiphyllum japonicum or Kadaura.—lI fully believe 
that this tree will not only oe perfectly hardy in Massachusetts, 
but will be valuable for shade and also as a source of timber, {It is 
fonnd sparingly in the mountain ranges of Nippon, and abundantly 
in the forests of Vengo, where ifa truce home appears to be. So far 
as my observations have extended, it is but rarely found growing 
on bottom lands, or where there is a large accumulation of moisture, 
but it delights In the well-drained and gentle slopes of foot hills, 
along the base of which it forms a narrow belt, its zone of distribu- 
tion, with reference to altitude, being slight, since it does not appear 
to thrive on the higher and more completely drained slopes. It is 
very common in the larger trees for the trunk to divide from fwo to 
five times, ata distance of § ft. or 10 ft. from the ground. Two 
trees of very common size were measured ata distance of 3 ft. from 
the cround, and in each ease found to have a circumfereuee of 27 Fé, 
The commen height appears to be between SOft. and 100 ft. The 
foliage is small, gracetul, and compact, while the tree, as a whole, 
forms a stately and most beautiful object, The flowers are so incon- 
apicuous as to be of na value for ornamental purposes, while the fruit, 
consisting of small pods about # in. in length, wonld be mo serious 
objection to the tree as an object of groament, on account of ite dimi- 
nutive size, while any objection which might arise on this account 
could be overcome by taking care to aclect only the staininate trees 
for Planting. Respecting its special value for timber, but little can be 
gall as the result of experimental determination, and the question of 
durability can only be decided at some future time. The wood iz 
Heht beth in colour and weight, strong and easily worked, The 
grain is rather close. For fine indoor work and the manufacture of 
furniture, the Japanese employ it very extcusively, while the Ainos 
consider tt one of the best of woods for the construction of ‘' dug- 
out” canges, both on account of its lightness and strength, while 
they can also find an abundance of trees in which the trunk is per- 
fectly straight and free from branches, for a distance of 20 it. from 
the ground. It seems quite probable, from the uses made of the 
wood, that 16 must be of durable quality and that it will prove a 
valuable acquisition. 


Orchids in the Open Air.—At the October meeting of the 
Germantown Horticultural Society, two specics of Stanhopea were 
exhibited in Lilcom which had been hanging out m their baskets on 
the branch of a tree all summer, They were exhibited chiefly to 
show how easily this class of Orchids could be grown, One plant 
Stanhopea oeculata, had six flowers in ita truss. Prohably a larcre 
number of summer-blooming Orchids could be grown in this way, 7 


Pine-apples.—The Banana has become so popular that the 
Pine-apple has falien in proportion. They are not imported now to 
the extent they once were. The importation of Bananas is enor- 
mous. 


Propagation of Peach Trees.—We were recently informed 
of an enterprising nurseryman, who bought at a high figure two 
plants of a mew Kind of Peach tree. He has 2000 first-class planta 
to sell this autumn. 


The Phylozera in California.-—This pest is making such 
inroads among the Vineyarda of California, where the Eurovean 
forms of Grapes have hitherto done so well, that the leadiug Vine- 
growers are thinking of following the example of France, and of 
grafting their plants on the native American stock, which has been 
ae to suffer less from the attacks of the little root pest than 
Obners, 


Picea, and Abies.—As already noticed these have been con- 
fused. What we know ts Abies should be Picea, and what ave Piceas 
shonli be Abies, The Firg are the Abics ani the Spruces Pices. 
About this Mr, Lemmon hag the following in the Pacite Buret 
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Press :-—*' De, George Englemann, of St. Louis, the closes} student 
of cur trees in America, has just published an exhaustive deserip- 
tion of the American Firs, in which he says:—‘ [ follow Link in his 
name, definition, and limitation of the genus Abies, which seems to 
be a very uafural one, comprising the Silver and Balsam Firs” The 
synonym Picea is the older name, and enjoys the Linnean prestige, 
but is contrary to classical (see Pliny and others) and philological 
authority, The name Abies is generally actopted in Europe, while 
Picea, heretofore principally used in Engiand, is now being abandoned. 
Pices is the Pitch tree, and properly designates the Spruces. Tourne- 
fort, the elder De Candolle, Gray, and others comprise under the 
name Abies both the Sprnees and Firs; ‘but,’ Gray declares em. 
phaticaliy that ‘the generic distinctions between them are abundant, 
and based on floral and fruit} characters as well as upon the leaf ana- 
tomy.” The Spruces may be said to be distinguished from the 
Firs by their depending cones growing from any of the lirabs, with 
persistent scales and bracts, and, generally, by their aeattered limbs 
and leaves; also by microscopic anatomy, as shown by Hnelemann. 
They comprise two genera, Picea and Tsuga forming the second and 
third genera of the Abietine:, differing from each ather by but few 
characters detected ata distance: five species exist in California. 
Second genus, Picea, from pix, ‘Pitch.’ Thetrue Spruce, Leaves 
four-sided, and generally scattered all round tha long twigs, leaving, 
when they fall, the foot-stalk, persistent, igneous, and preminent. 
Bracts concealed beneath the cone-scales,” 


The Bug Market.—It is said that the entormolocical cabinet 
of Mr. Andrew 3. Fuller, contains 8000 species of beetles alone, 


My. Fuller estimates that there are over 100,000 species of insects in. 


the United States. A pentleman who visited his collection saya: 
** Here Mr. Fuller gat down at the table and beran to write. The 
reporter was about to leave when the entomologist said ‘I have given 
you the littl I Enow concerning one beetle, but to-day there is not 
100 of our North American insects whose true history is well known. 
There 1g room for 1000 active young men to distinguish themselves in 
this direction. The purauti is most fascinating, and no man who has 
onee entered it will ever wish to turn back, Just to give you an 
idea. One man visited Florida during the winter and brought back 
over l5Q)new speciesof bugs. Anotherman brokedown the bug market 
In one specialty, He found under a dead Palmetto tan huudreds of 
bugs that were previously rated at seventy-five collars apiece.’ ” 

Gathering Grapeos.—The Californians have invented a ring 
to be worn on the forefinger of the right hand, to which a little short 
blade ia attached, so that with but one hand the bunch can he at 
once cnt from the Vine,—Gardener'’s Monthly. 


The Bieeding Heart.—One of the finest plants for forcing 
ina house is the Bleedme Heart (Diecentra epectabilis}, The roots 
of old plants may be taken wp even now. Flace them in a cool win- 
dow or greenhouse, auc they will bloom by the first of February, and 
continue to blogin until May, 

New Potato.—A friend has shown us a specimen of a new 
seedling Potato which is said to be perfect as vegards quality, aud 
an abundant yielder, We maysay that in appearance it 1s as shapely 
asthe Snowilake which it somewhat resembles, It has been testedl 
by Dr. Hexamer, who promounces it the best Potato he has ever 
seen, which is very igh praise, It has thus far been designated only 
as B.4. We suggest the name when this variety shall be offered for 
sale—** Before.” 

Naming Fruites.—Mr. C, W, Garfield, secretary of the Michi- 
gan State Pomological Society, writes us the following concerning 
Kiefer’s Hybrid seedling Pear, and what he says we heartily 
endorse :—‘* Without having ag yet fruited it, T have one objection 
to it, and that concerns its name, There is no use in trying to ex- 
hauet the description of a fruit by giving italong time. ‘ Kieffer’ 
ig enouch without having to run twice across a written page with 
the reat of the name. Our society will try and give short names to 
the frnita which it ‘dubs.’ For instance, two Strawberries we hare 
named this year, the ‘Marvin’ and the ‘ Shirts ’ are models in brevity 
of nomenclature, 

Curl in the Peach,—Professor Burrill, of Ilincis, has recently 
made a thorough examination of the minute fungus which had long 
Bines been Known fo cause the curl in the leaf of the Peach, and 
states that the name appropriately given fo this fungus is Asco- 
myces deformans, He has traced this fungus to the unopened buds, 
As the leaf expands it 1s carried along, and finally produces the 
well-known deformity, The young bark of a diseased twig ts filled 
with the threads of the fungus, and 1s sometimes distorted with 
ridges and swellings and biister-like excrescences. Professor Burrill 
therefore recommends the pruning awayltu winter of such twigs as 
may be found to be thus diseased and committing them to the fire. 
To thig we would add the importance of Keeping the trees Im a 
vigorous state of growth, aa feeble ones recover less rapidly. The 
appearance of the curl is usually most conspicuous after a cold 


period just after the leaves are expanded, this condition of the 
weather favouring the development of the fungus, : 


New York Central Park.—aA blacksmith may be a ver 
poor Jawyer, and a shoemaker would probably show a want of skil 
in curing asick man, In the same way a mere politiclan would not 
be expected to make a good landscape gardener. A writer in the 
New Fork Times points out the disaster which has befallen the 
Central Park since placed in the hands of party favourites, Ags 
examples of neglect, shrubs are untouched and stragele at will; 
trees are disfigured by trimming up; dead trees are leit standing ; 
young trees choked by weeds; rave trees dead from neglect; vistas 
closed by undue growth; structures decaying; larga trees becorming 
lop-sided, and tha whole a canse of sadness to those who remember 
its Inception and early beauty. 


New Agricultural Paper.—Mr. E. H, Libby, several years. 
ago founded the Scienti#e Farmer, a monthly published in Boston, 
several months ago he relinquished his interest in that journal to his 
partner, Dr. E. LL. Sturtevant, to manage a new weekly which was 
to have been called The Country ome. It was advertised widely, 
but did not appear, because just at that time Mr. Libby preferred to 
accept the position of editor-in-chief of the American 4 gricutturist, 
and Pie Country Alome was abandoned, For reasons not known to 
us, he soon retired from that position, and, after a brief visit to 
Tingland, has now returned, and the first number of Land and Home, 
an agricultural weeliy of which he is the manager, is now before us. 


Menzles’ Spruce.—Poor Abies Menziesi! We had grown to 
prize its steel-coloured leaves and pectliar locks in connection 
with Jfensies, Dr. Enelemann says we must dropit. Lf Colorado 
Menziesi, then we must call it Picea pungens; if Pacifie Menziesi, 
then we must call if Picea lichtensis. ‘The worst of it all is that 
Abies ave Piccas, and vice versd. How scientists do keep things in 
an uproar ! 

Beurré d@Anjou Pear.—Marshall FP. Wilder thinks the 
Beurré d’Anjou the best and most profitable very late Pear with 
which he is acquainted, . 

A Strawberry-coloured Appie.—We have noticed that 
several of our exchanges have of late made mention of ared Apple 
sent to them from somebody in Missourt. It is of medium size : 
skin straw-coloured, and the flesh is of a beautiful red Strawberry 
colour all through: rather dry, mealy, and with but little flavour : itis 
of but little value exceptasa curiosity. It corresponds in size, taste, 
and peculiar colour with the Surprise Apple, which is an old and 
well-known variety, and the probability is that they are identical,—. 
Rural New Yorker, 


The Pennock Apple.—a writer in the New Fork Times says 
that large quantities of this Apple (grown probably in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania} are sent to the West Indies, where it is the most 
popular of all our Apples. Steamers frequently take 1000 barrels 
at atime during autumn. It is also largely quoted in the London 
market. The Jace spells the name ‘‘ Penich,” and states correctly 
that itis a ‘‘characterless” Apple, and gives the proper synonym. 
Pelican and the improper one Phenix, the latter being a distinct 
sort, smaller, but somewhat resembling the Pennock, 


Hardiness of the Pecan.—In answer to a recent inquiry 
ae to the hardiness of the Pecan (Carya oliveformis} in Maryland, 
I can state that thia tree is found in the foresta of Tlinois as far 
north as 42°, which is near the parallel of Chicago, It abounds on 
the borders of the Mississipi and TWinocis river, and also in the 
Missouri Yalley in the State of that name, The largest and best 
Nuts, however, come from Arkansas and Texas, and seedlings of 
these are found quite hardy here, where the mercury sometimes 
descends to 30° below zero. By selecting the best and largest Nuts 
for seed, great improvement is made in the size and quality of 
the Nuts. Eryant, in his ‘Forest Trees,” saya of the Pecan :— 
‘‘No other Nut, native or imported, can be compared with this 
in flavour, ‘The shell is thin, the kernel destitute of woody par- 
titions, sud easily extracted.*’ The tree resembles the common 
Hickory, and, like that tree, should be transplanted at one year 
old from the seed, The trees are vather tardy coming into bearing, 
but are very productive after attaining suffictent age, 


Barly Freestone Peach.—Nearly all the very early varieties 
which have been brought before the public within a few yeara are 
alike In a strong adhesion of the melting flesh to the stone, and one 
in which the flesh separates freely from the stone has been sought, 
The Cexadion Hortteulturist describes a new sort, known as the 
Herly Canada, in which the desirable characteristie 1a quite distinct. 
The fruit ripens about August 1, possibly a httle after the Amsden, 
ancl it ja described as of fair size (rather mdefinite), bright in colonr, 
of excellent quality, and nearly a perfect Freestone, It is certainly 
worthy of trial,—-Country Gentieman., 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





mottl Boilers.—lf “WwW. 8," (p. 5¢2} will set his saddle holler low enough 
40 neu of & gentle ascent from ae outflow at the crown of the arch to the high- 
est and mostremote point of the fowand return pipes in the house to be heated 
it will work satisfactorily. A saddle boiler here which eats a plant atove and 
intermediate house 100 fé, long, ia only about 4 ft. below the level of the top of 
the flow pipe neatly 100 ft. of, and about half that depthis taken up with the 
necessary elbows and branches wear the boiler, otherwise the lattice might have 
been at i ft. or 18 im. higher, or about 24 &. below the highest and farthest point 
of the flow pipe. ‘Che boiler thus set works admirably aad gives na trouble, and 
several other boilers of differant shapes are set aboub as near their wark, anil 
have been in use for many years. In the house in question the fluw pipe has a 
rige of about 1 ib. or 15in. in 100 ft.—J. & W. 


Anacharia Alsinestrum. —Ii ‘4. EK,” (p. 522) were a fellow of the Royal 
Botanic Society he would read in the report just isaued the following :-—‘‘It ia a 
remarkable fact that the American Water Weed (Auacharis Alsinastirum), which 
completely filed out not only the lake in the Society's Garden, but rivers, pan sand 
other pieces of water throuchoutthe county, and threatened to impede canal navi- 
cotion, has lately become lesa troublesome. Since a pair of swans have been kept 
in our lake not the smallest patches of the weed have reappeared, and im other 
lovalities, where it was aa great a pest as with us, it is no longer to be seen, amu I 
have even found some difficulty in obtaining specimens.” 


Blue-flowered Greenhouse Plante.—‘4. E.” asks (p. 522} ‘ What 
ate thea really beat blue flowers for cultivation in a small warm greenhouse? 
Has he tried Ageratums? We flnd them extremely usefal, and the colour 1s 
anobtainable in any other plant during the winter moths. Any variety of the 
Imperial Dwarf type is suitable for pot culture, but the fevourite here is Lady 
Jane, To obtain a stock of this or of any other mew variety, we sow In heat in 
the spring, and grow the young planta ou for bedding out purposes. Some are 
planted in a mixed border, and the hest of these—selecting those of good habit, 
and which are also likely to continue blooming for some time—are liftect with a 
good hall, and petted into &in. pots. If liberal treatment is given, they will 
flower freely during the winter, and in the spring will yield a quantity of good 
cuttings, from which we rai-e ow stock for beddine out. We preter this prac- 
tice to raising them from saed, on account of seedlings generally varying in habit, 
We also trent Lobelies of the speciosa type in the same way asthe Ageratumg, 
and they seldam fail to give a good and continual supply of bloom, which 
brightens up the front row of plants ina warm greenhouse. Both Agerabums and 
Lobeliaa are in seme places frown on in pots for winter work, and they weil 
repay the trouble taken. If this plan is adopted, they ought not to be started 
too sarly in the season, nor be allowed to exhaust themselves by flowering duriog 
tha summer, Both are groas faeders, and should be treated accordingly, 7.4., 
should be grown in food rich soil, and receive plenty of liquid manure,—W. T. 0. 


— The best and most useful blue dowers that can be had at this season for 
¢he embellishment of a warm sreenhouse are these of Browallia elata and B. 
Roez, both of which bloom profusely and siford choice sprays for bouquets, 4 
use for which they are specially adapted, baling small and of that character as ta 
adda finish more telliug and unique than could be attained by the employ- 
raent of anything else, excepting, perhaps, afew sprigs of Farget-me-not, which 
are not to be had at this season. Here we grow them largely for cutting, and 
when kept in a cool stove it is surprising what a quantity of tower may be had 
from afew plants, as, after having their heads or main branches removed, they 
break again from quite the old atwumps, the young shoots from which come 
crowded with blossoms. To have them good at this time of year, the seed should 
be gown in Auprust, and the plants crow on initames with plenty of air tall the 
middle of October, when they require a warmer situation. We svow three to- 
gether, placed triangularly, in 7-in. nots, in which way they Make fine masses, 
and are more elective than they are when kept singly, as, belng of spare, fragile 
habit, one alone looks thin and poor. Those whe Have not the good fortune to 
hare some of these Browallias now, will find that by sowing af guce in heat and 
growing the planta on ina temperatare of 55° to 60°, they mary have a fine display 
ot them in April or May, a time when they will be most acceptable, and froma 
whones they will last on for months in full beauty, The soil they delight in is a 
light, Tich open one, such as about half loam aud leaf mould, with s sprinkling 
ot rotten manure, in which mixture they grow rapidly and maintain 4 healthy 


areen colouwr.—s. D. 


Sluga and Laparerias.—Ii “7, ¢, A.” tp. 523) will place a commen lamp 
gisas or funnel over the young shoots of his Lapagerias that spring from the root 
ie willseve them from slugs, which are fond of them. Woodlicve should not be 
found in a soil and temperature suitable for the Lapageria, which prefersa moist 
ani cool atmosphere.—l, 8. W,. 


—— Lapageria shoots burying themselves ig in a measure no doubt caused ly 
the shoots meeting with some obstruction in their upward course, most probably 
arigiog from the hardness of the soil on the surface, sud, the plauts being nnahle 
to push through, naturally travel on further in their endeavour to find an opea- 
ing. The ee of Lupagerias, too, is to extend themselves by means of these 
underground shoots, which, even in a moderately loose border, oiten make their 
appearance far from the base, and pub forth their heads where least expected. 
Long as Ihave had to do with Lapagerias, however, [ have never Enown them to 
airike down tovwards the drainage, aud [ think if examined closely they will be 
found to be roots and not shoots that ata making in that direction. The two 
sue 30 Touch alike at fret aight that it ia an easy matter to be mistaken with 
rerard to them, the flret-named being very large and feshy, resembling iu that 
respect, those of Asparagus. If the wall surface which forma the boundary of 
the border is rough, a3 appears the case, the best remedy is to coat 1b aver 
with a mixture of cement and mortar, which will set hard and smooth, and 
therefore when the points of the young shoots touch ff they will meet with no 
obstruction, but work their way up the sides tili they emerge and find light. 
Not only area slugs and woodlice very fond of the tender quae ahooks of the 
Tapageria, but worms é¢at thei way ito them likewise, and from the depth at 
which thoas mentioned by TC, AL are injured, it seems pretty certain that 
these pesta arete blame for the mischief. Woordlice would pip them off at the 
gurface, a3 would alao sings, to prevent the ravages of which itia a good plan to 
cover each young shoot when it makes its appearence with & lamp chimney till 
the young succulent end gets out of their reach. Meamime, the depredatore 
should be trapped by the use of Lettuce leaves, or any other bait ready to hand, 
The baat for woodlice ia boiled Potatoes, placed in small Gower-pots, with a wisp 
of loose hay on the top of it, 30 as to make a snug retreat while at their repaat, 
‘and attord cover to hide.—é8. D. 


Schizostylis coccines.—F#.—No deubt your planta were weakened by being 
divided last year; butif not checked ion their crowth they will soon re-establish 
themselves and flower well next year. 


= 


Asparagus Beds.— Would ashes (burnt clay) do good put om Asparagus 
beds Pana: te 50, should they be applied now with the manure crin spring? Also, 
should salt be used now or in spring ?—SUBSChIBER. [Ashes from burné clay or 
from any vegetable substance, or the two mixed, do good on Asparagus beds. Pasa 
them through a sieve, aud spread ther on the beds just previous fo the spring 
dressing, when they should be lightly forked in to mix them with the soil, They 
will open up the surface, let in the sun’e warmth, and otherwise he beneficial. 
Salt is beat used now with the manure; the dressing must not exceed 1 ib. to the 
s(juare yard ; in some cases less will suiiice.—E. H.] 


Cutting Down Draceenas.—Subseriber__The operation had better he 
left until spring, when it may be succeasinlly carried out,—t._ ; ; 

Bpiphylume.—dsmetewr.--The stock you mention we think will be unsuit- 
ajile for ine Purpose. Epiphyllums are usually grafted on Pereskia aculeata. 

Names of Plants. —&. #.—1, Aspidium eapense; 4, Asplentum lineatum 
bipinnatifidum ; 5, Pteris longifolia; 7, Blechnum occidentale. a. E.~=i, Fas- 
aiflora coermlea-racerndaa; 2, We cannot mame number 2 without fowers— 
MT, W.--i, Eviea hyematis; 2, E. mammosa; 3. Justicia speciosa. A. D.— 
Salvia splendens. Enguirer.—l, Nerine flexmosa; 2, ipidendrum ciara; 3, 
apparen'ly Oncidium aureum ; 4, Brasaia verrucosa. A. &. (.--X tne foTm of 
Lapageria rosea. —~ ¥"8,—The seeds sent are those of Heracleum ziganteum.— 
fT. #—1, Pella faleata;: #, Blechnum oceidentule; 3, Aspidium acrosticheides. 
—N.— We cannot recognise the climbing plant yousend from such a $crap.—~ 
Porset.—I, Tasiandra macrantha; 2, Pleroma elegans; 3, Begonia odorata; 4, 
FB.. fuchsicities ; 5, B. Rex, var. #. M.S -—Flants cannot he named accurately 
from leaves only. Subseriber, —Calceolaria stutinosa.——J, b, O 
Cioveris no doubt Medicaza Echinus. 

Names of Fruits. —A. J.—Apples—1, Golden Pippin ; 2, Ribsten Fippin ; 
3, apparentyy Northern Greening; 4, Cellini -—-9. M.—The Pear yousend is Doy- 
enné du Comice. 

Books.—7. WF. &—Apply to Messrs, Heeve dk Co., Henrietta Strect, Covent 
Garden. A. D.—The treatment of Crotons is given in yol. ii. of Williams’ 
* Choice Sfave and Greenhouse Plants." 


Questions, 


Oil Stoves and Glass Roofs.—t bave had one of Lynch White’s tubular 
boikera in constant eae over fourteen Fears, and its work has been perfectly satis- 
factory: lwt the present severe weather makes one fcel anxious in case 4 break- 
down shovld happen. Would a few heating oil stoves be useful if an accident 
were fo occur? I find aome difficulty in Keeping wp the temperate in some 
houses I have had reofed withoul putty, the glass being bolted together and 
fastened to purlines with copper wire clips; if makes a difference of 5° or 10° as 
compared with roofa made with puttied sashes. I should b2 glad to know whether 
this 13 ustial.—ABRATETR, 














—The Calvary 


THE LIBRARY. 


WE have received *' Alpine Plants, painted from Nature,” by J oseph 
Seboth, and edited by A, W. Bennett, F.L.S. (Swann, Sonnenschein, 
and Allen}, Thigis one of those books devoted to Alpine flowers, 
which appear from time to time on the Continent, and which show 
the flowers in the skimpiest way possible, the poor little plants stick- 
ing up in the middle of the page as prim as plus, and often badly 
selected as fo kinds. Of conrse we Enow Arnica Montana is an 
Alpine plant, but at the same time if is like so many ragged weeds ; 
and the Centaurea montans Ia another gem that might well have been 
left out; also the common Monkshood, and the still coarser yellow 
Monkshood, which grows about $ ft. high when it pets a chance, Jt 
is all very well to say they are Alpine plants. Though they are 
mountain and suk-Alpine plants, we never saw such tall subjects 
agsociated with the very high vegetation in Alpe places. The 
printing is, however, clean and good, though hard in colour. As to 
the drawing, which is said te be by a distinguished man, it seems to 
be in no way different from the usual botanical drawings, which are 
of a very much lower order of merit than the horticultural public 
are generally aware of, The letterpress is of the usual pedantic 
description, beginning with ‘‘leayves lanceolate elliptic lanceolate,” 
&¢,, and so on without merey, Vv; 
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show Potatoes.—Mr. Peter McKinlay’s exhibition of these at 
the Agricultural Hail is worth going a long way tesee. Amongst them 
are Magnum Bonum, Woodstock and International Kidneys, Triumph, 
Trophy, and others, all picked tubers of unusual excellence, They 
were stated to have been manured with Amies’ Potato Manure, of 
which Mr. McKinlay speaks in hich terms, 
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THE CLIMATE OF THE RIVIERA. 


A DevonsuH1ge correspoudent gays: '* Your account of the climate of 
the South of France, which appeared in Tos Ganpsn (p. 499}, is very 
different from that published in the Mueier Gazetie. My own strong 
feeling is that on the whole—making a just balance of all the 
advantages and disadvantages, there is no place in the ‘world 
superior to Devonshire, especially the South of Devon, The fol- 
lowing is the account above alluded to :— 

‘Brom the Riviera.—It was on a Novemberish day, towards 
the end of October, that I paid a visit to a -London physician, who 
had been putting me through a course of treatment which had not 
proved quite successful, and my spirits tock their hue from the dull 
yellow haze that obseared the vistas of Hyde Park. ‘Go to the 
Riviera,’ gaid the good doctor, after we. had exchanged mutmal 
grumblings about the north-east wind and depressmg atmosphere, 
‘There you will find a blue sky, a bluer sea, clear air, and glowing 
sunshine, and be able to be out of doors all the day long. Try San 
Remo first, for there you will sleep better, and afterwards go to 
Cannes or Nice, where the air is more exciting, and where there will 
be always something going on to interest and amuse.’ This advice, 
though it came from a matter-of-fact German, was given with an 
Italian fervour that was irresistible. For three weeks I have been in 
the Riviera, and am now (Ist December) at Bordighera. During the 
past fortnight I have experienced little else than wet weather, and 
have seen little of that glowing sun which was to invigorate and 
cheer me. For 36 hours up to this morning it has rained incessantly ; 
and to-day, to vary the monotony, snow has fallen heavily, misty 
vapour veila the mountains from sight, and there are some 2-in, of 
snow on the ground, with much more to follow, if one may judge 
from the leaden colour of the sky aud the keenness of the north-east 
wind that blows from the Alpine ranve, Unskilledin mefeorological 
observations, [ have been trying to glean information and hope from 
the weatherwise as to the prospects of the days to come, ‘Mine 
host’ declares that he has not seen such a downfall for ten years 
past, and seems tothink thatthere is something dreadfully wrongin the 
weather atrangements somewhere, more particularly on account of 
news received from Milan that there have been greater snowatorms 
there than have been known for three eenturies. The English 
doctor, who makes Bordighera his winter resilence, looks scriously 
atthefalline flakes, tells the company round him that the thermometer 
stands at the almoat unprecedented point of one degree below freezin g 
and if it only gocs 2° lower the Lemon crop will be imperiled, 
and dreadful damage done to vegetation generally. ‘ Why, it’s a 
regular English winter ? say the English folk, who have come out 
like inyself to see the carth bathed in sunlight, instead of covered 
with a mantle of snow ; and they ask anxiously, ‘ When will vt clear 
up” The answer is not encouraging. It is to this effect; ‘We 
usually have our rainy season in the Raviera in October, but this year 
it did not come at its appointed time, eo that the Orange crop nearly 
failed from the drought, Tt bags come now, and usually lasts three 
weeks,’ To dissipate the blank looks which this announcement 
brings forth, the searchers after fine weather are further told that 
there will not be continuous snow or rain, but intervals of sunny days 
and langhing skies. As we have had a fortnight of changeable 
weather, hope is expressed that there is not much more tocome. It 
“asa Wet season last winter, and iwo wet seasons 1n slccesslon are 
considered to be scarcely probable, Visitors to the smaller towns of 
the Riviera are hard put to it at such a time as this how to pass the 
hours pleasantly, for when the sunny day interval arrives, the muddy 
roads and stony mountain paths are almost impracticable for pedes- 
trians, so that the lovely walks with which the neighbourhood is said 
to abound can only be thought of, not undertaken. Soto fill up an 
hour or two one feels inclined to inflict upon one’s friends in Devon- 
shire afew jottings anent one’s journey to the Riviera and sojourn 
swithin its confines.” 








Savyerity of the Weather.—Accounts of this continue to 
reach us, Mr. James Backhouse, writing from West Bank, York, 
says: ‘‘ On the night of the 6th inst., my four thermometers indi- 
cated reapectively 4°, 4°, 6°, 64°. The two former were partially 
jaeencedl by the proximity of buildings ; the others, m the open, 
were 200 yards apart, the last-named ae 20 ft. below the pre- 
ceding in position. This is the greatest cold here since Christmas 
Eve, 1860, The temperature continued below zero from about 
9.30 p.m., on Saturday (when it registered 2°} till affer sunrise 
yesterday morning. About 3 p.m. yesterday, (Dec. 8), a broad 
halo with prismatic colours encircled the sun. 

From Culford, Bury 8t. Edmunds, Mr. Grieve writes: 
The maximum temperature has not exceeded ag? since the 
Ist inst. A considerable fall of snow occurred on the Sth; on the 
6th the highest temperature was only 23°, and the lowest 1°, at 
an altitude of 4 ft, while a similar thermometer placed upon 
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the surface of the snow fell.to 6° below zero. This is the lowest 
temperature experienced here since December 24, 1870, 


At Clumber the greatest amouut of frost waa experienced on 
the 7th, when the thermometer fell to 1° below zero, Many common 
Laurels are killed to the ground, 


—— Mr, Laxton says the lowest temperature registered at Bedford 
either this year or last was zero during the night of Saturday last, 
the Gth inst. Snow fell to the depth of 4 in, on the Sth. White 
Turnips seem injured, also Tea Roses where -unprotected ; autumn 
Caulifiawers and Broccoli are quite killed. ‘ 

At HEloxholm Hall, Sleaford, the thermometer fell on two 
occasions below zero, viz., on the 2nd 3° below zerc, and on the 
7th 6° below zero. A heavy-fall of snow occurred on the 1st, also on 
the Sth, when 8£ in. fell, Laurustinus, Aucubaa, common Laurels, 
and Portugal Laurels are killed to the ground, 

At Sandbeck Park, Rotherham, the thermometer on the 7th 
fell to zero. " 


There were 25° of frost at Goodwood last Saturday night— 
the hardest frost that has been reeerded there for a good many years, 














Transmitting Plants.—The aceempanying sketch represents 
the kind of box used by Mesars, Woolson & Co., of New Jersey, for 
transmitting bulbs of choice plants to this country. Yn such boxes 
we received the plants from that firm to which allusion is made in 
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Box for the transmission of Bulcs, 


THe GARDEN (p. 471}. As previously stated, they arrived in excel- 
lent condition, the majority of them emitting young leaves as well 
as tender rootlets into the dry soil in which the were packed—seufh- 
cient proof that this mode of exporting small samples of bulbs ig a 
capital one, and one that can be safely resorted tc. The size of the 


- boxes varied from din, to 6 in, in length, with a proportionate 


diameter, 


Messrs. Webb & Sons’ Root Show.—Some magnificent 
Mancolds and Swedes were shown the other day by this firm ; 
also some very fine Potatoes, including Webbs’ Improved School- 
master and Webbs’ Improved Magnum Bonum, the best apparently 
amongst some 500 kinds. Hxcellent Onions, Carrots, and other 
vegetables assisted in making the Wordsley stand complete, We 
noticed that no less than sixteen first and second prizes, in addi- 
tion to several high commendations, were awarded to roots show 
by this firm, a convincing proof of their superiority. 


OBITUARY. 


_— 


JoHn Tomas Witumer, for forty years proprietor of the Sun- 
bury nursery, died on the 20th ult. at the advanced age of ninety- 
three, He was an enthusiastic foriat, and did much in his time to 
promote the advancement of fioriculture. He was the raiser of many 
new varieties in Dahlias, Tulips, Auriculas, Carnations, Picotees, 
and Pinks, for which duriny his career he won at various exhi- 
bitions nearly four hundred prizes in plate and money, He was 
also one of the founders of the Gardener's Royal Benevolent 
Institution, 
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“This is an art : 
Which does mend Nahire: chanve [t rather: but 
| THE ABT ITSHLF 1d NATURE,"— Shakespeare, 


. NOTES OF THE WEEE, 


Lily of the Valley.—One of the prettiest sights that we have 
seen of late is a houseful of foreed Lily of the Valley, in various 
stages of flowering, in Messrs, Veitch’s nursery at Chelsea. Though 
the present date is somewhat early for thelr production, there was 2 
fine batch in flowering condition two or three weeks They are 
forced with great care; and a house ia devoted to the purpose where 
abundance Paaist heat, both at top and bottem, is available. 
course, later on, flowers may be produced with less heat, and the 
erowns also need not be so carefully selected Ior the purpose. 


‘Dehlia Maximiliana,—tThia beautiful and rare species has 
heen flowered and exhibited probably for the first time im Hurope 
by Mr, Green, gardener to Sir G, Macleay, Pendell Court, Bletch- 
ingley, The plant ts somewhat of the habit of D. imperialis, and 
like it growing from § ft. to 10 ft. in height before it flowers, but the 
leaflets are differently arranged. The flowers are also very dis- 
similar, as they more resembie in form those of D.° eoceimesa, but 
the cclour of the oblong ray floreta is a pleasing deep mauve, and 
those of the centre a bright yellow, 


Antignon cuatemalensis.—We have received from Mr. F. 
Nevill Reid, of Ravello, Italy, flowers of this very beautiful Poly- 
gonaceous Plant, which had been sent to him from India. itis a 
sub-shru bby climbing plant with slender branches and heart-shaped 
leaves. The fowers are about 1 m, across, and are oi a bright rosy 
hue, disposed in numerous pendulous racemes, A. leptopus which 
ta Dot unfrequently met with in gardens, is equally beantiful, but 
unfortunately it seldom flowers, and, consequently, it is almost 
worthless. The Guatemalan species is no doubt more floriferons, 
and would be well deserving of introduction, 


The White-lowered Lelia anceps.—Some flowera of 
this lovely new Orehidl will shortly be expanded in Mr. Bull’s nur- 
sery, and no doubt Orchid lovers will be pleased te see it, Beartiful 
as ia the typical kind, and also the exquisite Dawson's variety, this, 
in its purity and chasieness, quite surpasses them, and stands unri- 
vallod aga pure white-flowered Gretid: ee the white-flowered 
Lyecaste SEinnert, mentioned last week, 1s a fit companion for it. 


Salvia Pitcheri.—The dearth of blue flowers during winter is 
so general that any plant preducing them at this season is doubly 
valuable, and the kind under notice, of which cut blooms bearing 
this name were brought by Alr. Cannell, of Swanley, to the meeting 
at South Kensington on Tuesaday last, is one of the pretiiest that 
could be used for winter decoration. The flowers are about the aie 
and form of those of an ordinary bedding Lobelia, and are of a rich 
azurean hue, clustered upon a long stalk, forming a head from 2 in, 
to 4.in. long, which renders them very serviceable for houqnets, &c, 
Other species similar and nearly allied to this one are 8. azurea and 
S. angustifolia, and, all being natives of Mexico or of the Southern 
States of North America, are therefore quite amenable to greenhouse 
eulture, or indeed may be grown in the open borders during summer, 
and lifted and potted in autumn for winter flowering, 


Fritillaria EKarelini.—This pretty bulbous plant is now 
flowering in My, Ware's nursery at Tottenham. it grows from 4 in, 
to 5ain. high, with two or three atem-clasping broad leaves, and a. 
terminal raceme of slightly-drooping be Llike Howers, which ara 
about 1 in. across, pale purple, with darker veins anda few darker 
spots, with a distinct yellowish-green pit at the base of each re- 
flexed segment, In general appearance it is quite unlike any of the 
ordinary kinds of Fritillary, and it has been reearcded by aome as a 
species of Rhinopetalum, It is a native of Central Asia, and flowers 
in late antunin or early winter; therefore, it is a ¥aluable and 
interesting plant ior a winter-flowering collection of outdeor plants, 


Candollesa cuneiformis.—Of this uncommon New Holland 
shrub wa have received some flowering sprays from Mr. W. EH, Guin- 
. bleton’s garden, Belsvove, near Queenstown. The bright canary- 
yellow flowers, about 1 in. across, and the deep ast foliare, render 
it avery pretty and desirable greenhouse shrub, though, unfortn- 
nately, It is unsuitable for cuttmg on aecount of its almost stalkless 
flowers. . 
Luculia gratiasima.—lt ia seldom that this charming 
Nepalese shrub is seen m Hower in so small a state as may now be 
found in large quantities at Mr. Wilhams’ nursery at Upper Hoi- 
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Joway. The plants range from 1! ft. to 18 in. high, and each stem 1s 
terminated by a large head of rosy, delicionsly-scented biossomas, 
the appearance of which may not be inaptly compared with plants 
of Hydrangea, Such a sight as this at once suggests the question, 
Why is it not more valued as a winter decorative plant? Certainly 
it ja not owing fo its beme diticult to manage, for Im a warm 
greenhouse it is a very free-growing subject, and also very flort- 
ferous ; it soon forms a handsome specimen. But perhaps the dif- 
culty attending its propagation somewhat detracts from its being 
more generally grown, 


The Ivory-Howered Angraecum (A. ehurneum).—aA re- 
markably fine specinen of this Orehid ts now in flower in the Kew 
collection. ‘The ‘‘ break” ig furnished with thirty leaves, and has 
six flower spikes upwards of 2 ft. long, each bearing a dozen or 
more towers, the pure ivory white lips of which produce a fine 
effect, and render ita valuable decorative plant, There are alsa 
several beautiful species in flower just now, including a fine example 
of the rarely-to-be-met-with African Ansellia, bearing three large 
panicles of quaintiy-spotter flowers, 


Dombeya Burgessiza.—This is a very handsome Sterculia- 
ceous shrub or small tree, which may be seen in flower in the Palm 
House at Kew. It has handsome foliage similar to that of the well- 
known Sparmannia africana, The flowers are produced in clusters, 
and are cup-shaped, with a tassel-like tuff of stamens in the centre, 
including a few sterile strap-shaped ones. The colour is white, with 
a conspicuous central blotch of deep carmine with delicate radiating 
pencillings. It isa native of Natal and Zululand, and requires a 
stove or warm greenhouse temperature. 

Senecio pulcher in the Greenhouse.—Mr. Burbidge 
litte a plant of this which he did not like to see punished with the 
hard weather when it seemed to long te flower vigorously. Potted 
carefully, and placed in a warm house, itis flowering beautifully, 
and will continue to do so till after Christinas, proving, thus treated, 
a most valuable and novel flower for the ¢reenhouse, The fact will, 
née doubt, be taken advantage of by those whe provide flowers for 
that season, It would be very easy to grow a batch of plants so 
that they could be transferred to the house just in time to give a 
good bloom before and about Christmas, 


The Champion Potato.—The Daity Chronicle reports that 
the Marquis of Lansdown, who is the owner of property near Ken- 
mare, County Kerry, haa sent 175 tons of the Champion Seed Potato 
to be distributed among his poorer tenantry for planting next 
crop, 

The Winter Coral Berry {Rivina levis}),—This eat little 
stove shrub is at present bearing racemes of scarlet berries profusely ; 
at all times of the year it produces its flowers and fruit, but moreso 
in Winter than at any other season, The individual berries are not 
more than half the size of those of the Red Currant, but their abun- 
dance makes up for deficiency in size, and, beng most plentiful when 
scavlet berries are in greatest request, it would be an acquisition to 
those having to provide them. it may be inereased rapidiy by means 
of seeds, but the young plants require frequent stoppings when 
young, on account of theu tendency to straggle, This and the other 
species are finely in berry in the Palm House at Kew. 


The Weather at Vienna.—During the last three weeks 
the temperature has been about zero (Fahr.}, and we have had fre- 
quent snowstorms. Yesterday (Dec. $} the thermometer reclateredd 
9° helow zero, andthe cold, to all appearance, promises to continue. 
Tam afraid that many of our choicer Conifers will suffer. Amongst 
others we have plauted out Cedars of Lebanon, Wellingtonias, Picea 
Pinsapo, P, Nordmanniana, Thuja gigantea, and Thujopsis dolo- 
brata, which have as yet sustained but slight damage. “All kinds 
of outdoor work are now suspended, as the soil is frozen nearly a 
foot deep. This mernoing (Dec. 9) the thermometer indicated 13° 
below zero.--L. Kapratsca, Lexendury, 


National Auricula, Picotee, and Carnation Socie- 
ties.—At the annual meeting of these societies, which was held on 
Taesday last, in the Council-room in the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Garden, af South Kensington, the dates of the exhibitions 
for the ensuing year were fixed; that of the Auricula Soiety is 
April 20, and that of the Carnation and Picotee Society July 27, 
The schedule, we understand, will be the same as that of last year 
with the addition that prizes will be offered for seedlings in every claas 
of both societies, and also for distinct species of the genus Primula, 
It waa shown that the funds of these societies were In a flourishing 


aera the balanes in the hands of the treasurer beimg upwards 
oi £33, 


Ocr readers will greatiy oblige the Editor by sending any 
sketehes of objects which would be interesting or incites to 
engrave, partienlarly views of beautiful plants, trees, or cood land- 
scape gardening, or pleburesuuc effects in planting or grouping, 
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THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


FILMY FERNS. 


THE account given in Tne GARDEN, at page 579, of Mr, Cooper 
Forster's collection of these is most interesting, Many seem to 
imagine that they are difficult to grow. En reality no class of plants 
ig more casily crown, provided always that the necessary moisture 
2ud shade are given, A sunk frame suits them admirably, protected 
with mats In trosty weather, although [ behevea many of the species 
will stand a touch of frost. In my filmy House there is no heat 
except what 1s borrowed from an adjoining stove. In this house 
there are about two dozen apecies of Hymenophyllum and Tricho- 
manes. dmong them are large plants of ‘Trichomanes reniforme, 
very var anc showing signs of fruiting; T. frichcideum, a 
large andl vigorous plant on a block as imported; H, demissum, 
several plants, one very large: T. alabamense, new to cultivation ; 
‘U. Petersil, T. venosum, &c. The walls are lined with Sphagnum, 
which aerves to keep the house moist, and on 1¢ are hundreds of 
self-sown Toceas. ‘The principal reason probably why this most 
interesting class is nob More grown is the ligh price of plants at the 
few nurseries where they ave to be had. WYere the demand greater, 
perhaps the prices would be reduced, but until this is so itis worth 
wilile toimport. Any one who has friends abroad, not necessarily 
botanical, mught have living plants sent him at atrifiing cost per 
post. J have reccived them in this way from New Zealand, and 
they are now growing vigorously, A shee of the bark or other aub- 
stance-on which the Ferns are growing should always be taken that 
the roots may not be disturbed. Pot up in a emall box with a 
little damp Moss, and enclosed in oil skin on india-rubber sheeting, 
they will keep fresh a considerable tune. India-rubber sheeting 
only welehs 402. per square foot, and can be had from any drng- 
cist, Were prizes offered at some of the principal dower shows for 
Trichomanes and Hymenophyllums, probably it would have the 
effect of inducing their ecuttivabion more generaily. What more 
beantiful objects could there be for cases or bell-glasses in dwell. 
ing houses, Instead of the miserable sickly Adiantuma and other 
similar Ferns strngcling for existence that one so often sees? Filmy 
Ferns would give infinitely less trouble, and instead of being a 
worry, a3 is too often the case, would prove a source of continual 
pleasure, Gas ceta the blame of spoiling Ferns in rooms, but with 
closed cages of Filmy Ferns it has uo bad effect. 
Fiockoitie, Murreayfedd, Antinburegh, 


—_— 


ADIANTUM PARLEYENSE. 


Few plants have attained a more deserved or wider popularity than 
this beautiful variety of Maiden-lamr Pern. Like most other planta 
it had to pass through the trying ordeal that most new or rare 
plants do, viz., being overdone with kindness when firat introduced 
by being cvown generally in too hich a temperature and in too lighta 
sail, which, by the way. i6 1 common errer in the cage of many 
other Ferns; for I have no hesitation in saying that smce we have 
substituted a compost of nearly all turfy loam and sand for one 
formed principally of peat, ancl reduced our night temperature to 
that of 4 warm greenhouge, or to & minimum of 55° in winger, and 
5° in summer, we have much finer plants in one year than we used 
to get in two seasons’ growth, At present we have some fair sized 
gpecitnens of it in 8 in, and 10 in. pots that were only taken off 
in the form of single crowns with one leaf attached te them last 
spring, for, when robustly-grown they form such large fronds that 
ib does not take many to form a large plant, When fully crown they 
need support, as the weight of the leaf is too great for the Jeaf-stalk, 
and for this reason large plants of A, Farleyense will never be so 
generally uscful as the smaller-leaved section of the Adiantums; but 
as specimen plants for exhibition, or for imcoor decoration, when 
large single vase plats are required, there are very few planta that 
ean surpass well-crown specimens of this noble Fern. If ts readily 
increased by division, and being a free and contmuous grower, large 
specimens of it may he secured in a limited time. it delights 
in ahundanee of moisture at the root, good drainage, and 
= inoderately moist but not over-execiting atmosphere, Its 
highest beauty is attained when a large crown of young fronds is 
thrown well above the older ones, just as they have assumed that 
rich sunny tint so peculiar to the transition state, to the dcep green 
of the fully-maturcd leaves. A. Farleyense 1s well worthy of a fore- 
imost place wherever Ferns are grown or leaf beauty apprectated, as it 
ig always an agreeable subject for mixing with Nowering plants, aud 
at this comparatively dull ecasou of the year afew plants of it do gaod 
gervice if mingled freely with Calanthes and other beantiful flowering 
plants that are greatly benefited by the addition of the highly- 
arnamentul foliage of this aud other plants of a similar character, 
Lino, J. GROOM, 


P. Nenu FRASER. 


TRAINING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Now, when the Chrysanthemum ahows are over for this season, 
it may not be ont of place to enquire if some modification of 
the existing style of traming would not be of bencfit both to the 
growers and to the planis; for f never yet met with a crower who 
followed the stiff and unnatural mode of training now generally prac- 
tised from any idea that he wag improving the appearance of hig 
ae but simply becanse if he competed for the prizes offered at 
hrysanthemum exhibitions he must make his planta submit to a 
system of training which was for the time being the fashion. Under 
such conditions the Chrysanthemum shows but a fractional part 
ot ita beanty. I have latcly seen a good many Chrysanthemums 
trained inthe form of standards with clear stems a yard high, andon 
the top of the hedge stake that supported the stem, which from ita 
style of training was unable to stand alone, was an inverted eup- 
shaped wire trellis, on Which the shoots were az tightly tied down as 
a prisoner to avack. Tor the amount of labour that is expended on 
these monstrosities the arbitrary rules of societies are chiefly to 
blame. The training in question effectually destroys all claim 
which the Chrysanthemum has to rank as a decorative plant, and as 
to supplying cut Howers no one would expect to cut them so good 
fromatrained as from an untrained plant; for the pinching, stopping, 
tying, andtwisting to which the shootsaresubjected all militate against 
the production of perfect flowers. A Chrysanthemum bush growing 
in the open air with just support enough to guard it against wind. 
breakage, is really when in flower a striking object; and when 
grown In pote under the protection of a glass roof, 1¢ does much toa 
enliven our conservatories and cool houses in autumn and early 
winter, and the less staking and tying it gets the better, What 
some stragglmg growing kinds require to keep them erect should be 
given them carly in the season, so that they may outgrow all signs 
of formal training before they are in flower, and nearly all the small 
flowered sorts look best without any training at all. But to tie foli- 
age, flowers, and ali down to a flat uniform level, and to expect a 
satistactory result, ig an impossibility, Chrysanthemum socictics 
should obliterate all rules as to how the plants are fo he fashioned, 
and merely efter prizes for the most effective plants or groups of 
Pants. J, GROOM, 
Linton, 


Standard Plants.--The objections to these raised by 
“J. G. LG.” tp. 508} seem to meto be altegether fallacions. The very 
object and purpose of these standard Ivy-leaf, Cape, and other 
Pelargoniums, Frehsias, &o., if to obviate the fatness incidental te 
plants of even height in houses, Jf standards are intermixed with 
these the very best cifect is produced, The objection to bare stems 
la removed if the plants are intermixed with others; but it should 
be specially pointed out that one object in recommentcling the growth 
of certain plants as standards is to enable them to iaplay their 


natural drooping or pendent habit of growth te advantage; and 


when this is done the bave stems are hidden. What can be more 
tminatiural than to see the charming Ivy-leaf Pelargoninms exhibited 
ag pot specimen plants tled up in pyramidal form? The charm inci- 


dental to the drooping habitis lost, and natural growth is mverted. 


Worked on 2-It. stems, as advised, their shoots would hang down in 
elerant profusion, and all tying might be dispensed with, What 
plant makes a more craceful standar dthan the Fuchsia ? and when its 
robust, pendent growth, full of bloom, is permitted to hang down 
naturadly all round the stem, the latter does not present an objection- 
able feature, The bare etem might he regarded by ‘‘J. G. L.” as 
undesirable im the Princesa of Walesa Capsicum, or in some forms of 
the hberried Solanums; but surely such an objection would be 
exceedingly limited, Most persons are only too pleased to pet small 
atandard berried plants to be concerned abont the atems; and the 
sate remark applies equally to larger standard plants.—A, D, 
Hxternai Coverings for Heated Houses.—During the 
late severe frosts we have tricd external coverings when mich fire 
heat would have been injurious to the plants insicte, and it is surpris- 
ing what a difference aven a thin covering like that of tiffany, or 
ordinary shading material, makes in keeping the cold from acting on 
the glass, and thereby robbing the internal atmosphere of ita heat. 
I foel confident that 16 would be good economy to have hothouges 
provided with strong thick roller blinds if such winters aa the laat 
and present were the rule instead of the exception, as the saving in 
the way of fuel would soon repay the extra expense of coverings, 
to say nothing of the advantage to the plants by avoiding the 
excessive heat forced inte the house to counteract the ontside 
eold, In fact, both on the ground of economy and efficiency, good 
permanent roller blinds should be considered as indispensable to 
forcing houses as the heating apparatus itself, They would 
obviate sudden changes of temperature, acl would be equally useful 
both in winter and summer, for although in our variable climate 
extremely high or low temperatures are comparatively vare, they are 
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all the more trying when they do come, from the uapreparecl manner 
jn which they find us, If it was an annnal occurrence for the ther- 
mometer to fall to zero, I have no doubt that we should quickly 
adopt external coverings to heated glass houses; for, as before atated, 
the very thinnest material has a marked effect In counteracting 
pevere frost, and with a good woollen protector over the glass the 
work of the boiler would be greatly reduced,—James Groom, 


DECORATIVE SPECIES OF ASPARAGUS. 


WERE the common Asparagus (A. officinalis}, a plant of recent in- 
troduction, 1t would be eagerly sought after on account of the singular 
beauty of ita feathery foliage, or even had it not proved te be an 
excellent vegetable 1t would have been a common occupant of our 
flower borders. Its foliage is attractive in all stages, whether it be 
the soft delicate green when its hair-like leayes first expand, the rich 
green of summer, or 
the golden tints which 
1b agsiimea im sutume 
studded with bright 
orange herries. This 
type of foliage is pe- 
culiar to the genus, 
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2 ft. in length, which have a tendency to ascend and recurve. Its 
cladodes, which are hair-like amd curved, are in fascicles of eight to 
ten each, and its flowers, which are greenish-white and pendulous, are 
followed by bright orange berries. Ji ig one of the best alensder 
eool-house climbers, suitable for training up pillars or rafters, and its 
foliage is serviceable for cutting. 

A. GCooneri.—A more robust plant than the preceding, with a 
stilf spine at each joint, and numerous spreading dat branches, Ita 
slightly curved cladodes, which do not exceed half an inch in length, 
number from six ta fifteen in afascicle. The flowers are not very 
showy, being rather greenish, with yellow anthers, and they are pro- 
duced in clusters of fram two to five at the base of the fascicles ; but 
the foliage alone is sufficient to recommend it, 

A. plumosus is of a similar habit to both the foregoing, but 
a far more elegant plant than either; indeed, for the exquisite fine- 
ness of its foliaee 1t has no rival among flowering plants, and in 
srace it quite equala some of the finc-enf hai-ferns, such as Tricho- 

mancs Plura anil 
freniculacenm. Unlike 
bur garden Agnaragus, 
its stems have a flat 
frond-like appearance, 
and the whole plant 
in a young atate 1s 


no approach to it is a 4 not unlike Asplenium 
to be met with in any fe ferulaceum, but much 
other class of plants Kise finer ss regaris cut- 
nearer than the deeply Seen ty ting. As it becomes 
eut foliage of the a ee i i alder its stems be- 
Fennels or the Horae- hy Ee pt come scandent, but 
tails (Equisetums). It ae AUPE a ERee? Ray tee tts lateral branches 
is usual to speak of “a OR BR oa retain all the elegance 
these hair-like divi- Si eee ESE of the juvenile state. 
slons ag leavea, but Fase Eke TNE FS Bd There is probably no 
though they serve the Pee aS eA pees l=, were usefil plant 
purpose of true leaves, che yA RR te WW dee known for associating 
they are only flattened fal Ree areal, with cut flowers, ag it 
branchlets, termed ara Bi oes SHE Buia retains its freshness 
cladedes. The true eT RS Vee, pear] / for several days. It 
leaves consist of prey- Weg F Boe Ce ea a ee ig a hative of Natal. 

ish or brown triangular say ye SENS as a aator RE If 3 A. scandens.— 
scales at the point of Sy signee Sarees SE me WN Wa ; In dimensions this 
origin of the branches SHES Se Seo WAN paeey NESE ANT Sym of Lael somes Near A.C! 
INTg 5 2 TRE Gy To Pe eR es eden Ros ea ME caddy et comes Neal A. Cooper, 
and tufts of cladodes, CORA ae aM Ree eS ee Sa esrb hh but the cladedes are 
which are sometimes Sea s ie Ait AO RNC OR Mei aoe totally different both 
transformed Into Bea (PRES i oh Pe Sune ear Fig In size amd arrange- 
spines. These clacdodes Mees [iy ee nee Dee RESTA AY be ment; they are quite 
or false leaves vary i: UNG he ye fl four times the wiith 


size from 4$-in. to 2 in. 
or din. m length, and 
from the thickness of 
ahair to 3 an inch in 
breadth, and they 
occur on the shoots 
either singly or in 
whorls or tufts {faset- 
cles}, similar to the 
arrangement of the 
needles of Pines and 
Firs. 

A few of the species 
et Asparagus are quite 
hardy, but the laryer 
part of them require to 
ba grown under glass, 
being natives of the 
extra-tropical parts of the Old World. The Hora of Sonth Afmea is 
especially rich in thesa plants, and the majority of our ornamental 
kinds are from that renon, The hardy sorts and a limited number 
of the tender ones, are deciduons, with erect, self-supporting stems ; 
bat by far the greater portion have slender climbing perennial stems 
with spreading branches, aome of which make elegant conservatory 
climbers, Their culture ia of the simuplest kind ; their requirements 
heing a Ught richsol with plenty of root accommodation, an abundance 
of light and air, aud a temperature of from 50° to 80°, and they are 
imereased by division or by seers. 

There are two diatinch modes of cladode, or intse-leaf arrange- 
ment, among the climbing species ; oe in which they are compressed 
ao ae to form with the twigs flat branches, asin the Yew; and the 
other where they are arranged in tulis er whorls on erect or drooping 
branches, after the manner of the needles of the Cedar. Of the firet 
group the most noteworthy are : 

A, consanguinens.—A slender,. scandent plant, srowimg to 
the height of 3 ft. to 10 ft., with numerous lateral shoots from 1 ft, to 







A spray of Asparagus consanguineus (one-lal? natural size). 


and twice the length, 
aint in tufts of three 
or tive, A spray is 
net unlike a fragment 
of Taxodium, bat with 
polished sreen twigs. 
The flowers, which are 
pure white and droop 
from the tufts of false 
leaves, are suceceded 
by searlet berries. 
This should be much 
more ¢rowu than it is 
Where cut foliage is 
required, as 1f retains 
its freslincss fora tery 
| long period, a remark, 

; : tT omar be observed, 
which apphes with nearly equal force to them all. 

Afow of the best of the whorled types are - 

A. e@thiopicus, a species with a slender climbing stem and 
spiny jornts and cladodes, from iin, to 2 ia. in length, in clusters 
Gf six or seven In each, and axillary racemes of pure white fHowers 
with red anthers. The three-leaved variety of thisis a much finer 
ae than the type, and one which seems to be specifically distinct. 

& blooms from August to October, and is a native of ‘Tropical and 
South Africa, ts 

A, ramosissimus.—a slender climbing specics with drooping 
branches and flat shining acute cladedes in fascicles of five or six. 
and numerous white pendulous flowers. -A common South African 
want, - 

_ A, faleatus has the largest cladodes of any of those enuiie- 
rated, being 2 in. or more in lensth, and arranged singly or in Hros 
or threes, It has slender sreen polished stems and flextous branches 
with foliage of a dark glossy ercen, — oe 
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A, Virgatus.—_A plant which comes near the common Aspa 


ragus in habit, not being af all scandent; has a perennial wiry stent. 


supporting a conical plume of foliage. 
pot culture and conservatory decoration. 


A. crispus,—This 1s the same as the plant known by the names 
of A. decumbens and A, plumosus. Its iutmerons stems are too 
alencdcr to bear the weight of its follage without sapport, conse- 
quently it assumes a pendent habit. its claclodes are about $ in. in 
length, slightly faleate, and arranged both singly and in fascicles. 
its flowers are solitary and inconspicuous. It makes an elegant 
basket plant, ancl a more effective curtain plant than many used for 
this purpose. Also a native of South Africa, 


Of the hardy kinds A. verticillatus is a fine ornamental plant 
with greyish-green stems, varying from 3 ft. to 5, ft, in height, and 
interal shoats decked with innumerable whorls of «leheate green 
cladodes. This would have a beautiful effect if planted by the mar- 
gin of a watercourse, with a sroundwork of Butter Bur [Petasites) 
or Marsh Marigold, A native of South and Kastern ee 


NOTES AND QUESTIONS ON THE INDOOR GARDEN. 


Treatment of Phalanopsis.—In passing through a garden 
the other day that is inanaged by a friend of mine, [was strack with 
the satisfactory result of a snzgestion which I made some eighteen 
mouthsago with regard to the treatinent of a collection of Phalznopsis, 
which is a speciality in the establishment in question. At the time 
{ mention the plants, some 150 in number, were in a deplorable coun- 
dition, with scarcely a leaf on them, and covered with spot, the few 
apikes which they had thrown up being weak and poor. They were 
suspended in baskets in a span-roofed house, with a Peach house at 
either end, partitioned off wiih the ordinary glasa divisions. 
Under the stage was a shallow tank filled with water, the service 
pipe for the houses being run through it, and creating a continual 
steam. The house was kept densely shaded, and very close and 
warm, Lwasasked if] could assign any reason for the unsatisfactory 
state of the plants—-a question which led me toexplam the conditions 
under which I had found them growing and collected them m the 
Phillipines —conditions widely different from the artificial treatment 
to which they are geuerally subjected at home. I suggested more 
light and air, ancl in order to ensure 4 continual current in the house, 
[recommended knocking ont dome panes of glass in the partibions 
at either end; my suggestions where carried out, and the result was 
that many of the plants that then were barely existing have made 
four and five leaves of good size and substance, and of that dark 
glossy hue which indicates robust health ; and they are throwing up 
spikes that promise well for a fine display of bloom, aly friend tells 
me that when he has sir on the Peach houses the baskets swing 
about. The owner is so far satisfied with the result of the exper- 
‘ment that he has since tripled his previous collectiong.—W. Cuar- 
MAN, 

Anthocereis viscosa.—This is a free growing evergreen 
greenhouse shrub, which all through the spring, summer, aud autumn 
months produces its large salver-shaped flowers amongst its blunt or 
obovate foliage. The fine partite limb of the flower is of snowy 
whiteness, the broad tube being striped with green inside, and 
the fowers, although not particularly showy in character, owing 
to their large size, distinet form, and the length of time during 
which they continue in perfection, render this plant a desirable one 
for all botanical and perchance many general collections. The 
blossoms are produced from the axils of the leaves, which are 
recularly arranged altemately, and the flawering branches are from 
1 ft. to 13 ft. injength. Itisa native of New Holland, Our sketch, 
(p. 539) made fram a specimen in the Trinity College Botanical 
Gardeus, Dublin, shows the natural size and contour of the flower 
and leaves.—F. W, B. 


The Roman Hyacinth is already in full bloom, and is doubly 
welcome amid the frost and snow. It seems a pity that the so- 
called blue Roman Hyacinth is ao fav imferior to the white. ‘The 
laiter is really invaluable for vases and bouquet purposes, and also 
ax a pot plant from November tilt January.—D, T. Fisu. 


Harly Violets.—Mr, Groom {p. 459) speaks highly of the 
Neapolitan for early blooming. IL have grown it for several years and 
have now a large frame half filled with it, the other half being 
planted with the more recently introduced Marie Louise, which 
has proved itaelf to be by far the best of the two, This variety has 
heen producing abundance of very large blooms since the end of 
September, and promises to continue doing 80 for montha to come, 


A very suitable plant for 





whilst the Neapolitan, under exactly the same treatment, haa not aa. 


yet produced a bloom; it probably will bear blooms by-and-bye, 
and whenever they do come they are sure to be appreciated, but for 
le future 1 have made up my mind te depend chiefly on Marie 
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Loaige, which I find to be a more robust grower, much earlier, and 
the blooms larger and also sweeter scented than those of the Neapo- 
litan. Any one proparating and growing this variety as Mr, Greem 
recommends the Neapolitan to be grown, will, Iam sure, find it to 
give satisfaction and, also to be one of the finest varieties in cultiva- 
tion. —H. Hanis. 


Orchid Culture.—The communication of Mr, Thomson ip 435} 
to the effect that Dr, Paterson grows his Yandas and Hast Indian 
Orchids very successfully ina temperature where people can ‘“‘aif 
with perfeet comfort hy the hour at all seasons of the year ” wall 
interest Orchid growers. Hitherto these plants lave been prown 
well in warm houses, as the fine specimens in many public and pri- 
vate gardens teatily, butif they can be grown in a greenhouse it 
will plaee many fine subjects within the reach of cultivators who 
have not hitherto attempted their culture. It would be wellto have 
further information, however, and I dare say many growers besides 
myseli would be glad to have a correct account of the tem- 
perature maintained in Dr, Paterson’s houses if Mr. Thomeon or the 
Doctor would furnish it.—CoLTIVATOR. 


Autumn Crocuses Frotected,—Mr. Burbidge informs ws 
that he has preserved and greatly added to the beauty of his tufts of 
Crocus apeciosna by covering them with a large bell-glass, The 
“‘clochea” would be admirable for this purpose, as the plants could be 
sean so well within, It is probable that a number of plants, such as 
the Double Meadow Safiron, and the new autumn flowermng Cro- 
cuses now being introduced, would be a great deal better for similar 
treatment—at least in many districts, and on certain soils, 


LEAFLETS. 


Ms. Perer Veiron has sent me some photographs taken in 
the beautiful Botanic Garden at Sydney, New South Wales, 
which is now so well managed by Charles Moore, formerly of 
the Botanic Gardens, Resent’s Park, and brother to the late 
David Moore, of Glasnevin. Jt would be delightful to us 
northeners who know him to see him at home amidst ali those 
beautifulplants. Thescene isvery different tothe old herbaceous 
ground in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park. Exquisite plum- 
age of Palm, fine-folilaved plants, delicate tracery of Acacia, 
great leaves of Agave, and strange Aralias adorn these “ mixed 
borders,” and form a combination such as we never see at home. 
And then there are Tree Ferns in all stages shading the garden, 
fountain, and stream, and very beautiful they are, as one would 
expect, in the collection of one who has had so much to do 
with collecting Tree Ferns. 
€ 

It is diffeult to realise the beauty and the character 
of Tree Ferns im our houses; they want to be standing 
free in the open air, in which position also the singularly 
marked bark often shows to good effect. It is still 
more diffeult to realize the beauty of Palms and the 
Cyeads im our cramped houses; 1n sucha garden as this 
one really sees their beauty for the first time; a Palm—lI 
never had the least idea of it till I saw it in the open air, 
its wonderful lines thrown against the sky. Among all 
this Sydney vegetation, what appears to be a Weeping 
Willow is in its glory, and, contrasted with Tree Fern, 
Palm, and Arum, and Papyrus, affords the most bewitching 
effect in the garden. Ido not, however, see the Bamboo | 
playing so gracefula part as it often does in the gardens of 
southern Europe. 


* 


My, John Murray, in referring to my “ leaflets” on Good- 
wood, tells me that similar fine effects fromthe planting of 
Cedars cn a large scale are seen at Highelere, a place IT have 
not had the pleasure of seeing. But how much there ia to 
be done generally in creating new landscapes, so to say, by the 
bold use of the Cedar of Lebanon and other noble hardy 
exotic frees! For such a home landscape as that at Good- 
wood is essentially distinct from what is generally seen in 
country seats. 
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Mr. Jean Sisley writes me from Lyons that they have had 
3° below zero Fahrenheit of frost, which is quite exceptional 
in that country and at this time of the year. It has not 
before occurred in this century. They are afraid that a great 
many plants will be killed, particularly the Tea Roses; the 
Fig trees will probably be injured, and the Vines also. 


I hear that Mr. Burbidge is making a very complete col- 
lection of Narcissi at the College Botanic Gardens; and a 
very good plan too, Ofall the flowersof the northern world these 
are the only ones which really brave the vicissitudes of our 
apring, and such an attention will be well repaid, especially on 
a soil where they grow so well, If is an excellent plan 
for amateurs and others to take up one family and do it well ; 
and they can scarcely do so without adding to our knowledgs, 
and probably ta the garden treasures of the country. 

Tt is-proposed to remove the hothouses of the city of Paris 
from La Meutte, their present place, to Le Pare des Princes, 
in the Bots de Boulogne. Paris is very well supphed indeed 
with public nurseries, both for hardy and tender plants, and 
the glass department is so arranged as to be a useful esta- 
blishment, open to the public in @ reasonable way, apart alto- 
gether from its use as a nursery. Some years ago it was an 
exceedingly interesting garden, and many fine plants were 
introduced there, and valuable experiments made, In the 
future, and in a more open locality, it will no doubt be no 
less interesting and useful, 


Mr. Frank Miles tells me that he has got many of Regel’s 
new plants in his garden, which he hopes to flower during the 
coming year. It is delightful to get new and beautiful or 
strange plants from these great wild regions of the northern 
world. Nodoubt they yet contain many lovely plants which 
we should be glad to see alive In our gardens, 


Tt is most pleasant to read the American rural journals, and 
see the evidence of the rapidly-growing taste for the more beau- 
tiful side of gardening, so to say, and the intelligence and ability 
with which it isdiscussedinthem. With sucha fine and varied 
climate, the abundant and beautiful native flora, and capabi- 
lities of growing the plants of other countries to a vast extent, 
the future of ornamental gardening in America is big with 
promise. The name of the good old house of Parsons, of 
Long Island, is very frequently seen in the best work of this 
kind. WSeribner’s, a magazine of general literature, has lately 
taken up topics of gardening in a most spirited way, and 
illustrates the articles beantifully, the matter also being very 


good, 


+ 

I also like the spirited way in which good Americans help 
their country and their youth, rather than seek fo “‘found a 
family” and taking care that they have the least possible 
amount of motive for exertion. By the will of John Hopkins, 
itis stated in Scribner's Monthly, a merchant of Baltimore, the 
sum of 7,000,000 dols. was devoted to the endowment of a um- 
versity and a hospital, 3,500,000 dola, being appropriated to 
each. This is the largest single endowment ever made to an 
institution of learning in that country. To the bequest no 
burdensome conditions were attached. Among the few definite 
provisions of the will was one requiring that all building and 
other expenses should be defrayed out of the income, leaving 
the capital untouched. . Clifton, the estate of the donor, and 
forming part of the bequest, contains over $00 acres, and is 
situated three miles from Baltimore. 


Mr. Horne, Curator of the Botanic Garden, Mauritius, is in 
.England, and gives me a glowing account of the charms of the 


Sydney gardens, and also of the vegetation of the gardens in 
some of the South Sea Islands. Y was surprised to hear of the 
loving care with which some of the natives cultivate the many 
plants in their gardens, 


# 


I looked inte the academy to see the students’ work, and 
was much pleased with a very spirited landscape, by Mr. 
Frank Miles, for which he recerved an extra medal. Mr. 
Miles, as many readers of THe GARDEN know, is an enthu- 
slastic grower of hardy plants, and in its columns I have often 
been pleased to read his notes thereon. 

+ 

Tn this age of beer, tobacco, and champagne, 1f would, per- 
haps, be a good thing if more of our young artists had Ike 
tastes, They havea good deal todo yet, among other things 
io paint an English garden. I never knew anybody come so 
near ifas Fred Walker. If anybody should leave me a for- 
tune, I think { would found a prize for the best picture of an 
English garden, without erockery-ware, geometry, water- 
squirts, or much brick or stone, 


+ 


Twent to a little exhibition at an artists’ clnb some time 
ago, and found the smoking creatures ihere in a fog of Tobaeco 
such as would kill any ordinary insects. The pictures on the 
wall, however, were not such as made one regret heating a 
hasty retreat. Next day in walking through one of the Greek 
rooms of the British Museum | was led to wonder if any one 
of these men could ever produce anything worthy of men- 
tion in the same breath with what is so full of human 
dignity and grace that one is lifted by the mere sight of it 
clean out of this world of mud, smoke, and gin palaces. 

* 

However, about art in relation to gardens, the most de 
plorable thing at present is the state of botanical drawing, 
The stiff, hard, and poor flowers that are drawn, and the 
nightmare horrors by botanical artists that are announced 
with a flourish are too much for human patience ; and yet, 
in spite of all the laughter and sorrow they excite, they 
continus to appear. The worst of the botanical artist is 
that he thinks he is quite safe when he only takes due 
notice of one fact or set of facts. He counts the petals 
and probably measures the diameter, and gives one a hard 


and unnatural effect, 
* 


Some people make an mexact eriticam of such work by 
saying that it is faithful, but itis “not artistic.” The eri- 
ticlsm is just as wrong asthe drawing. The play of light 
and shade, the delicate gradation of the parts, which are 
so exquisite in many plants, have just as much, if not 
greater value, than the fact they condescend to take 
notice of. Sometimes I have noticed botanical drawings in 
which, while the petals are counted exactly, no notice is taken 
of undulations or charm of petal that could not he counted, 
and was, in fact, ignored, YT asked an artist, with no pre- 
tensions to be botanical, to draw a plant that had been 
thus treated, and here [ was amused to find that he had 
taken notice of the delicate waving of the petals, while he 
was also as right in his count as the so-called botanical 
artist. 7 


At Goodwood this year the Peach treee were destrayed by 
a very cold casterly rain which fell on them in June. Mr. 
Rutland, however, does not despair im the least of soon havinge 
good crops again, and has already planted some vigorous young 
trees. He believes, as I do, that a coping is necessary, not 
merely a wide temporary one to save them from the frost, but 
also a narrower and permanent one of tiles, brick, or stone, 
which would, at all times, protect the wall from a very cold ar 
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sleety rain. The Peach is a tender tree, and where success is 
desired, must not be exposed on a naked wall without a cop- 
ing, a state of things which may be seen every day, even in 
well managed gardens. : | 

+ 

There has been so many failures of the Peach tree in the 
open air, even in the south of England, of late years, that I 
read with pleasure the following in the Journal of Horticul- 
ure i— 

Although i have to contend with the cold climate of Roxburgh- 
slure, as Tar north as the Tweed, yet I have had good erops of 
Peaches on walls during the last ten seasons, and the trees now pro- 
mise well for future bearing, My wallis 14 ft, high, 130 ft, of the 
southern aspect being covered with Peach trees, the other portion 
being devoted te Apricots ; and althonch I lost many valuable shrubs 
and ornamental treas last winter, only a few small dead branches 
here and there on the Peach trees indicated the severe frost te which 
they were expoacdl. The Royal George and Noblesse are the two 
varieties which succeed best with me. 

The fact is, where the trees are exposed vertically on the 
walls 161s simply ruinous to them. In addition fo a wide 
temporary coping (vhich should be removed when all danger 
of frost is over) thera ought to be a permanent coping of 6 In, 
or 8 in, which would save the trees at all times to a great 
extent from the elfect of cold vertical rains. . Fhis coping 
ought to be deep in proportion to the exposure of the wall to 
prevailing winds and storms. | 3 

* 

Alr. W. Taylor, in writing a very sensible protest against hard 
pruning in the same journal, says — 1 ot 

“*In a very few years I expect Quince and Paradise stocks to follow 
the roal which Lam oow happy to see standard Brier stocks are 
taking, and we shall have discovered afresh the astounding fact that 
avery cool Pear can actually be grown on a Pear tree—a fact toler- 
ably well known fo our great grandinothers, but one which. we 
modern scientific horticulturists have either lost sight of or wil- 
fully ignore.” 

As regards the Quince aud the Paradise stocks, this is going 
some distance along a wrong track. What we ought te hope to 
see is a keener appreciation and faller knowledge of the creat 
advantacves which the different stocks afford when used by the 
intelligent grower, What we already know of stocks seema 
to promise that much more has to be learnt, but what 1s 
already done by skilful cultivators for the market Is most valu- 
able, In all the great fruit-growing districts, both in this 
country, on the Continent, and in Amertea, there is no lack 
whatever of trees on their.own stocks, so to say, but the best 
men know also that kinds and conditions every day. occur 
which require the aid of either the Quince or the Paradise 
stocks, and some other kind of form than the standard, There 
are even Yariaties Which do not thrive ag standard trees, bub 
when treated otherwise are excellent, 

: x 


For example, m the same namber thete is a note fram 
Mr. Luckhurst, which shows how other forms besides the 
standard may prove useful or essential :— 

“The value of walla for delieate Peara has been well shown this 
year. Excellent Fruit of Doyenne du Comice are just now ripe from 
a tree on 3 west wall—a month later than usual: but the fruit on a 
couple of fine pyramics was not half grown, and quite worthless. Tt 


waa the same with certain other varieties, and tt is also noteworthy. 


that wall trees both on esst and west aspects had full crops of useful 
fruit, in pleasant contrast to the barren condition of moat of the 
pyramicta,” 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that im gardens not nearly 
enouch attention is paid to standard trees; and it is rare to 
find an orchard in a country seat. Much more rare is 1 to 
find one fairly well-managed. 
€ 

Mr. C. W. Dod makes a few muc needed remarks on plant 

Hamed tn 4 contemporary. 


Will not some one who has influence in high places intercede to 
save gardenera from the dreadfully long names which are now adopted 


for new flowers? Daffodils are the worst offenders. New varieteis 
are coming fast upon us with such namcs as Narcissus imcomparabilis 
Leedsii argentens aureo-tinctus. If we are to have flower-pegs large 
enough for such names, our bulb gardens in winter will look more © 
lke cemeteries than ever. Lihes are nearly as bad, In Roozen's 
catalopue this autumn we have Lalinm specicsum atro-purpureum 
Schrymekersi. Why need we have such names when there are 
already pretty combinations containing from three to six letters, 
easily written and sagly pronounced, enough for every existing variety 
of Daffodil or Lily, and a thousand more might readily be invented? 
Surely auch names as Alma, Clio, Ida, Ion, are sufficiently distinctive, 
and might be used for florists’ varieties of each kind of flower, without 
fear of confusion.” 


Lt .1s not only those who love flowers and simple words, and 
have no pretension te technical or great knowledge of any 
kind, who groan under this pedantic tyranny. Mr. Ruskin is 
quite scornful about it and ina very amusing way. It is to 
be hoped therefore that Mr. Barr and others who christen 
Daffodils and other innocent children, will adopt Mr, Dod’s 
good suggestion, and not sive the pretty things ugly names. 
ai 


There are many grumblings abont open spaces for London, 
but the most striking fact about the business to me is the 
enormous amotnt of good that has been done in that way 
during the past dozen years orso. If we go on im the same 
ratio, London will be well supplied with open spaces. Much 
more necessary to my mind, however, at present are open 
streets, planted with trees, where possible; but, in any ease, 
open and dignified, rendering locomotion from any part of the 
town to parks and open spaces an easy matter. At present 
London is wholly disgraceful in this respect ; and what it is 
as a city can never be seen so long as the present system of 
close, narrow thoroughfares exists, Some of the most beau- 
tiful suburbs and some of the fmest things in the east end of 
London are approached. with sich difficulty from the west end, 
that few people care to go. ie =~ 3 


I notice an article in the #udider on town parks, in which 
the wiiter says that “the Paris municipality make a large 
and wise use of their squares and gardens to place the nume- 
rous statues they yearly purchase at the exhibition; and 
charming is the effect, reminding one of the gardens of 
Florence and Rome, and many another city in Italy—ithat 
home of the gardener’s art.” This ig ‘@ very foolish remark. 
The dotting about of statues everywhere is one of the princi- 
pal weaknesses in the parks and gardens of Paris, and if it 
goos on it will cure itself some day, as people will, no doubt, 
eventually see the absurdity of dotting about a quantity of 
stone In sreen gardens, The gardens at Rome, as well as 
the gardens of Paris, are injured by the scattering about of 
statues and busts. I never saw three well-placed statues in a 
garden in my life. It is just possible to place one here and 
there, and, under special circumstances, with good taste and 
affect, I have often” seen a pretty garden spoiled with 
statues, and, as a principle, 1 18 @ Vicloua one, 

* 


Much more just is the- folowing from: the Gardener's 
Magazine : 
‘A vacant plot of land tu Old Street is to be adorned with a 
‘anite eolumu $3 ft, bigh, ata cost of over eight hundred pounds ! 
We know the spot well, If is just large enough te nourish aud 
display one fine Plane tree, which would cost less than eight hundyved 
pence, aud be a blessing to the dreary district. A costly and paltry 
monolith without meaning will not even confer respectability on Old 
street.” 
How much is wasted in like objects in all great cities! Ido 
not think, however, any stone scenes In them are so devold of 
meaning as Trafaloar Square, and thet curious stone-yard at 
the upper end of the Serpentine. 
. : : +E : 
Thatit is a world of progress after all is proved by the 
florists offering prizes for species of Primula. The Auricula 
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Society intend doing this, and it is in the right direction. 
They also offer prizes for seedlings in the various groups. [{ 
wish they would offer prizes for the most distinct and remark- 
able breaks-away from their pretty cirenlar ideals. I have 
often thought of the many lovely things that were lost ta the 
world because their beauty did not allow of measurement by 
the narrow standard in use. Hew long will “ florists” con- 
tinue to use this absurd word, which had seme meaning at 
one time, but not now, when any favourite flower may 
become tha object of specialists’ attentions ? 


Referring to growing and procuring hardy flowers, an expe- 
rienced correspondent writes as follows: “ During the frost 
T had four men wheeling rotten manure and leaf-mould on to 
the borders, and many are now covered 4 in, thick, and this 
will be forked in carefully as soon as one can work well on the 
sround, J think manure and shelter are the two great things 
in growing all flowers of robust habit. When folks grow 
Cabbages they use manure, but when they grow flowers they 
seem fo think that they do not require nutriment-——they are 
starved, in fact. The expense of hardy flowers, and the 
miserable bits sent out in thimble pots do much harm to the 
trade, I have had plants sent here te order, and they were 
such as I should have been ashamed to have asked any one to 
accept asa gilt, I find it best to beg plants. I can actually 
beg better plants than it is possible to buy.” IF quite agree 
with this, and think that the sending out of hardy plants in 
small pots must give way to the better plan of good strong 
tufts from the open ground. There 1s a fortune for any nur- 
seryman who will plant out such kinds as are wanted and 
who will sell them at a reasonable rate. 


“Tt is said that the Chinese have a method of preserving 
Grapes during the entire year by cutting a cireular piece out 
of a ripe Purapkin or Gourd, making an aperture large enough 
to adimit the hand. ‘The interior is then completely cleaned 
out, the ripe Grapes are placed inside, and the cover replaced 
and pressed in firmly. The Pumpkins are then kept in a 
cool place, and the Grapes will be found to retaim their fresb- 
nega for a very long time.” The above paragraph is “ going 
the rounds ” of the newspapers; but I wish some onc would 
inform us how to preserve the Pumpkin 


= 

Recently in the pages of a contemporary, a correspondent 
writing on Strawberry forcing, suggests that hard freezing of 
the plants is beneficial! Ons paragraph runs thus: ‘* Now 
will be a good time to compare the roots of plants that have 
been housed some time ago, with those that have been standing 
out-of doors, and it will also be well to note the result of the 
inspection, so that there will be no timidity in adopting the 
exposed system of wintering another year, which saves so much 
labour and is so beneficial.to the plants.” After this we may 
shortly expect Strawberries from the Aretic regions. 


J have in my time had a good deal to do with Strawberry 
forcing, and though the plants have now and then had to put 
up with a few devrees of frost, they have occasionally told me 
forcibly enough, that they preferred “Jack Frost” ata distance, 
Many there are like them, who, though compelled to boar frost, 
thrive best without it; Tam not sure that lone exposure to a 
very severe frost would not do harin thaf-conld not be re- 
paired. J USTICIA, 


Birda and Pruit Buds.—lIf the present severe weather 
continues, cultivators must keeps sharp ont-logk for birda, like the 
bullfinch and sparrow, that attack the buds of fruit trees, as they 


quickly clear a plantation if leftunmolested. Powder and shot isthe 


salest remedy, but when these canuot ba used, fish nets or dusting 
with gome noxious compound muat be reaorted to,—J, G, 
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ROSE HOUSE, 


Fot Roges.—The buds of even the iatest-flowering varieties on 
walls and in the most protected situations have been eut off earlier 
than usual this autumn ; consequently, where there 1a ai command 
a good supply of pot plants, these will be now more than usually 
acceptable. If, after the crop of budison them when brought mdoors 
is over, the plants of such kinds as will bear foreing are put 1 heat, 
they will inake wood an: produce more flowers later In the season ; 
but there is considerable difference in the amount of heat which the 
different varieties of Roses will endure; for instance, the beautiful 
white Niphetos will not sneceed well unless if has more warmth 
than many other of the best Tea varieties require; consequently, 
it should be accomnmodated at the warmest end of the house, Those 
who have plenty of stock to bs introduced to heat at different times 
in succession through the winter, with a house sufficiently large to 
accommodate them, will, with a moderate amount of heat, be in 2 
much better position for keeping up a continuous supply of Licoms 
than where the reom and plania are so insufficient as to necessitate 
the bloom bemg hurried on; for though there are many kinds of 
‘Tea Roses that will stand more heat than is generally supposed, still 
with the diminished light during the short days of winter, any excess 
of warmth is sure to result in weak foliage, shoots little alle to 
bear 2 full complement of fine flowers, and proportionately lable to 
he affectedl with mildew and insects, Use every precaution against 
the introduction to the honge of aphides or red spider by dipping 
or syringing all plants before they are brought in with Tobacco 
water, in which is dissolved a little Gishurst, which latter will kill 
red spider with a weaker application than any other insecticide 
which I have ever tried. AT] the air thet should be given for a con- 
siderable time is a very small admission near the ridge of the house, 
a3 if the atmosphere is at all chilled, or the external air brought in 
contac with the young foliage, mildew is certain forthwith to make 
ité appearance ; and, even with the most attentive precautions, 1f 
will from time to time attack the plants. this account, there- 
fore, if is necessary to subject the plawts to close ispection, 
and apply sulphur immediately any leaves are found with the slight 
curl upon them indicative of the presence of the parasite. Those who 
have not had much experience with Rose forciag through the winter 
cannot be too particular in keeping a constant antlook for this worst 
of all pests, as iiallowed to run for only a few days, 16 will cause the 
loss of probably hali the leaves which the plants possess, with a cor- 
responding reduction in their ability to flower, Roses thatare planted 
out and trained on pillars, or ou the roof, must be closely watehed 
with the view of detecting mildew, and shouid, as Iar as possible, 
have their heads kept away from near where the airis admitted. All 
plants that have their pots well flled with roots cought to be reyn- 
larly assisted with mznure water. This will not caly benefit the 
firet crop of fowers which they produce, but will strenvthen the 
srowsth from which later blooms may be expected. As a dark 
coloured variety, to mix withthe hght Teas, there is none that 1 
have tried equal to General Jacqueminot, to be followed by such 
sorts as Duke of Edinbureh, Beauty of Waltham, Charles Lefebvre, 
Annie Wood, Baronne Hausmann, aud Jules Margottin. Plants for 
successional forcing to be introduced later im the season, if in cold 
pits or frames, should have their pots pluaged lo ashes, eaves, ov 
something that will keep the soil from being frozen, along with suffi- 
cient protecting material on and aronud the frames, as, 1m common 
with other plants, however hardy, their roots get injured by com- 
pression When the soil in the pots is frozen. 


Roses in Conservatories and Greenhouses. —Where 
Roses are grown on ratters, pillars, or on back walls in conservatories 
or greenhouses, they should be at once pruned, before the five-heat, 
which it is necessary to use to give sufficient warmth to the other 
inmates, has an influence iu moving them into yrowth. If at the 
game time the whole of the stems and shoots remarming cau be taken 
down and well syringed with the mixture of Tobacco water and Gig- 
hurst recommended for pot plauts, it will ensure their boing clear 
from insects when growth commences, a matter of importance, «3 the 
wood devoid of leaves will beara much stronger application of the 
Tobacco water than young growth would stand, Roses planted 
out, as is usnal, inside the house, from the iliuted extent of space 
to which their roots are ordinarily confined, are very lable to get 
into a weak condition, unless the soil is anoually renewerl as far as 
possible ; therefore it will be much better todo this now than later, 
when the top crowth has to draw upon the reota, rendermy them less 
capable of ee disturbance they may be subjected te in 
the opsration. much of the old surface soil onght to be removed 
as can be done without seriously disturbing the roots, replacing it 
with three-fourths good souad loam ulded $0 one-fourth Tune, 
treading all down moderately firm, T. Balxes, 
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Propagation of China and Fairy Roses.—These 
Roses ave easily propagated, and those who may wish to work up a 
stock of them need experience no difficulty in so doing. Cuttings 
should be taken about the middle of July, cutting them to two joints, 
and inserting them so that only the uppermost eye and leaf are 
above ground. Make the sotl—whieh should consist of a mellow 
mixture of lear mould and sandy loam—as firm as the hand can press 
it, and give a good watering when the work is finished, Then put 
ou the lights, and keep the frame quite close for two days, after 
which time the hghts should be regularly removed on fine, still 
nights; or, HW the weather should be stormy, with heavy rains, tie 
them, and allow them to rernain so day and uight, The main point 
to be observed 1s to guard the enuttings against the degiceating infln- 
ence of the hot sumumer’s sun, whilst at the same time avoiding any- 
thing like undue confinement and deprivation of licht.. This result 
is best attained by placiug the frames close up under a north wall, 
where but Uttle shade will be necessary, and where the atmosphere 
is at all times more or lesa cool and moist. As soon as shade can be 
withdrawn, open the frames and gently syringe the cuttings, leay- 
ing them fully exposed to the refreshing influence of the cool night 
aur. ‘This treatment will preserve the foliage green and healthy. 
By the beginning of the autumn quite $3 per cent, will have taken 
root, and if protected from severe weather during the winter they 
will be in fivat-rate condition for plauting out in the spring, By the 
beginning of Marcha piece of oround should be well atirred and 
manured, in which the young plants may be planted some 9 in. apart, 
when, if eoplously watered in hot weather, they will make healthy 
robuat plants by the end of the seasou. The China Rose is‘one of the 
most floriferoua varieties that we possess, and the flowers are so use- 
ful for cutting that any spare and suitable situation might he pro- 
fitably filled with them. I+ is also one of the best kinds for forming 
a Rose hedge. The Fairy Rose is.well suited for pot culture, its 
neat compact growth and floviferous nature rendering it valuable for 
foreing purposes. Good strong plants potted now may be introduced 
inte gentle heat at the commencement of the new year, and will 
come nicely into bloom ata time when Roses of all kinds are yery 
searce.—J, CORNHWILL, Byfleet, 

Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, and other Roses 
for Forcing.—it seems to be becoming a race between Maréchal 
idl and Gloire de Dijon as to which is te be the most popular green- 
louse Rose. The Maréchal Niel has undoubtedly the advantage in 
some respects, but Glove de Dijon ia the surest grower either on Its 
own roots or grafted, and the flowers when developed under class are 
hardly inferior to those of the other, I[t has a habit, too, of Aower- 
ing longer, The popularity of this Kose is shown by the quantity of 
it which js propagated by the great Rose growers. One noted nur- 
seryman in the south informed me that he grew 20,000 of the Gloire 
4¢ Dijon alone, At the Handsworth Nurseries, near Sheffield, # saw 
lately a houseful of young planta of it in 9-1n. pots, and abeut 10 if. 
high—all for forcing purposes. Ag to the (heshunt Hybrid, itis the 
best red Rose for planting owt under glass with which Fam acquainted, 
heing a stroug grower and climber, and a free bloomer, producing 
flowers abundantly in early spring anct less or more at all times 
during the season. Can any af your readers tell me to which elass 
this Rose belongs? Dtis called a *‘ Hybrid,” but it 1s classed among 
the ‘' Tease,” and was first exhibited aa such by ite raiser, if I am not 
mistaken, Jaw if is not Tea-scented, nor like a'Tea in fower. MNever- 
theless, itisa fine Rose. Another useful kind aaa variety is Souvenir 
@un Ari, also a good forcer or greenhouse Rose, blooming more or 
less nearly ail the year round if it haa heat enough in winter, and the 
flowers are large and of good substance. Wor must our old friend 
General Jacqueminot he forgotten aa a forcer; for early or late 
work if ig still unsurpassed, as it forces better than most others, and 
‘opera ite huds freely, anc its colouris always good, There are, how- 
ever, but few of our early and free-Lloominug Roses that do not force 
freely, and if they are not pushed lard tll after the New Year or 
February they yield plenty of fine flowers.—J, 8, W. 

China Roses,—wbhy is it that the old blush and crimson China 
Roses are not more extensively grown than they are? They flower 
in succeasion without a break from June te November, and possess 
the most pleasing colours to he found amonz cultivated plants. They 
grow and flourish im soils and positions in which the Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses would be starved onk of existence. At Gununerabury 
Park Mr. Roberta planted several hundred last epring in the shrub- 
bery borders, and no other plants in the same borders bave proved 
so effective as these common Hoses. 


Rose Beds at Goodwood.—lI can fully endorae your remarks 
{p. 52D) in reference to pegging down Roses. Three years back I was 
called upon to replant an old Rose garden, and I introduced these 
Rose beda round the outside, which Tam pleased to say proved very 
aatiafactory., The mdivtdual bloomg are much larger, and the plants 
thore robust than those under any other system of culfure.—R, Git- 
Rent, Faryldey. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


STANDARD PELARGONTIUMS. 


Grarres Pelargoniums, such as those recommended by ‘* A. D.’ 
(p. 459) are very interesting and useful for the decoration of the 
greenhouse, The Ivy-leaf and other varieties mentioned seldom, 
however, remain long in a healthy condition when grafted upon 
zonals ; such, at least, hasbeen my experience withthem. Standard 
zonals, however, have been long and extensively grown lere for the 
decoration of the flower gartten, and the diversity of colour furnished 
by the flowers of these plants is so creat, ranging, as 1b does, from 
the purest white to the most intensely bright searlet, many of the 
intermediate shades heing also exceedingly beautiful, that they are 
altogether better suited for the purpose of planting in the centres of 
large beds, or in association otherwise with ordinary bedding plants 
than standard Rozes, which are sometimes used for that purpose ; 
but, unfortunately, however beautiful they may be, they are gene- 
rally past their best at the time when bedding planta are in their 
greatest beauty, a circumstance which consequently mara the general 
effect of the garden. Ags regards standard zonal Pelargoniming, this is 
certainly not the case, inasmuch as they remain in full bloom from the 
time they are planted out until i is necessary to remove them tro 
their winter quarters, which need not he earher than the middle or 
end of October, The circumstance of crowtng these plants im the 
form of standards, appears to Increase very considerably the produc- 
tion of bloom, a result which may possibly be ascribed to a certam 
amount of restriction which they experience in the supply of 
neirishment from the reota. Indeed, if has been a matter of 
astonishment to many how auch slender stems are able to convey the 
necessary amount of nouvishment to auch large, fonferous, and 
robust heads aa those with which they are furnished. Considerable 
numbers of these plants have lone been grown herc, and some of them 
are at least ten or twelve years old, but they are still in excellent 
health, aud annually produce what is considered a very remarkable 
and cood effect in the flower garden during the summer months. 
The plants used in this way are all seedlings, as such are found to be 
better auited for the purpose of forming standards than plants raised 
from cuttings. The seed is sown early in the autumn or as soon as 
it can be obtained, ancl the young plants are planted in hnes In May 
following in ordinary zarden soil. They are generally in flower by 
the widdie of July, when thoge intended for standards are selected, 
and this selection is of course influenced by what may be considered 
a suitable habit of growth in individual plants, desired colour, 
and quality of flowers, &c. To snch plants a atraight, ‘strong 
stake is supplied, and to this the prmecipal atem 15 se- 
cured, and all other shoota are stopped or cut back, go ag 
to encourage as minch as possible the development cf the main 
or principal shoot. Such plants are carefully iifted and potted in the 
aituln, wintered in a warm poe or similar structure, and 
again planted out during the following May, And by the end of 
this, the second season, they bave generally atiamed the desired 
height, viz, 4 ft, Gin, When the main shoot is stopped, the lower 
side shoots are neatly cut off, and the plants are encouraged to form 
well halanced and symmetrical heads. Inautumn they must be agam 
potted, using for the purpose comparatively small pots. They are 
then placed in a growing temperature until they have recovered from 
the effects of their rernoval from the open border, and have become 
well established in their pots, Treated thus, they will generally be 
found to be sufficiently developed to take their place as standards in 
the flower garden during the fo.lowing or third sunimer, and, with 
proper treatment, will, ag has been stated, last for many years. 

The shoots of the zonal Pelargonium are well known to he some- 
what brittle, and are Hable to be broken or injured by high winds 
unless they are well secured by stakes, and a prominence of these 
necessary supports are apt fo detract from the graceful appearance of 
any plant, however beautiful its flowers and foliage may be. In the 
case of these Pelargonitms, however, only one stake to each plant 
is employed, and they are formed of 2-in. iron rod, 43 ft. long, fur- 
nished with a tripod some 15 in. long, to insert in the soil, ag close to 
the stem of the plantas itcan be got without injury to the roots. 
The stems are secured to those roots which are threaded at the top, 
ao that an iron hoop or ring, 2 ft, in diameter, formed of g-in, rod, 
strengthened by two cross bars, can be fixed by a nut to the head of 
the iron stake, and which can, of course, be removed at pleasure. 
‘To this hoop the shoots are carefully tied as they are produced, and 
both stakes and hoops are painted green, so that they are not con- 
spicnous, and the hoop is very acon altogether hid by the folage, 
The large globular heads, which are scou formed, generally attain 
dimensions exceeding 4 ft, in diameter, and the highest winds inilict 
no injury upon them whatever, Towards the middle of October, or 
before they are likely to be seriously injured by frost, the heads of 
the plants are eut tolerably close in, the iron stakea and hoops are 
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remove l, and the plants are carefully potted, The somewhat heavy 
licads are supported by strong wooden atakes, and the plants are 
placed for a time in gentle warmth, until they have become estab- 
lished in their pots, and give indication of commencing growth. 

It is found that the smaller the pots inte which the roots of the 
plants can without injuring them be got, the better the plants gene- 
rally succeed during the winter. Young shoots are apt to be pro- 
fluced upon the atems during the first year or two, but these are 
rubbed off aa they appear, and aa the planta become older this is 
seldom required. Objections have been made fo the practice of 
training the zonal Pelargoniums in the form of a standaid, being, rt 
ig alleged, contrary to their natural habit of srowth, &e. This 
argument, however, equally apples to many other species of plants 
so treated; therefore I will attempt no defence of the practice, 
further than to aay that, in growing them in this manner, an effect. can 
be produced which many have admired, and which it would be diffl- 
cult to accompligh in any other way. P. GRIEVE. 

Culford, Bury St, Bdrmuneds, 





SHRUBBY AND HERBACEOUS SPIRJEAS. 


One of the most suggestive things I have ever seen in a garden was 
a group of these plants, both shrubby and herhaceons, in the late 





Group of hecbaceaus and shrubby, Spircas, 


Mr, Hewetson’s garden at Weybridge. The shrubby species, among 
which was Spirea aviaiolia, were towards the centre, and the 
herbaceous ones crouped around it, anc the effect. of the combination 
was singularly beautiful, especially as it occurred in a picturesque 
spot. It was also a much more natural combination even, speaking 
in what might be called the technical or scientific sense, than 
any idea ever seen carried out ina hotanie garden, The engraving, 
thongh a delicate one, fails te show the right effect owing toa 
difeulty of showing the immense number of blooms of the white- 
Howered shrub Suiraa ariefelia. 


The Horned Poppy.—in the Horned Poppy (Glaucinm corni- 
culatwm) may be found a plant of considerable usefulness for winter 
decorative bedding, as if is quite hardy, and has very handseme 
ornamental foliage of a silvery fine, almost as white as that of the 
Centaurea, The leaves are much more deeply cut than those of that 
plant, and, planted closely together, make etther an effective miass ar 
very pleasing lines. To enaure strong plants for the winter, seed 
should be sown about May, aa the plant is a biennial, and should be 
treated assuch, Whenin bloom if makes a striking border plant, 
—A. D. 


NOTES ON HARDY PLANTS. 


Geranium Wallichii._.We have found this to be a very 
useful plant, and one which flowers continuously. Its habit 1s 
sprawling ; but in some positions this is an advantage, The flowers, 
which are large and pale blue, have dark veins. It comes true from 
seed, which is the way to increase it; division nced not be attempted, 


Anthemis arvensis f-pi.—cCut down for cuttings, this is 
new (Nov, 29th} again in flower, and it will go on blooming if the 
weather be not too severe, This old plant was picked up a couple 
of years again a miner’s cottage garden at Penjeutck, and reintro- 
duced to those who had grown it many years ago. Itis also culti- 
vated about Kilsyth, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. Lasting, 
agit does, any length of time in water, its Howers being periectiy 
double, and pure white, a colour which contrasts well with the dark 
creen feathery foliage, it is a plant that deserves extensive culti- 
vation, 

Venidium calenduiaceum, —One as seldom sees this as the 
invaluable pot Marigol grown as an annual. It was this seasen in 
Hower in May, and continued until the sharp treat (9°) In October put 
a stop toit, There is considerable diversity in its seedlings, both as 
regards habit and the size, shape, and shading of ita beautiful orange 
flowers, which open and sbut when cut as regularly as wlien growing 
in the border. Careful selection m seed saving is neediul in order 
to secure the best forms of this delicate and refined Marigold, aa L 
have heard it described, FEF observed that Sir. Joad had a plant of 
it im the bed of ome of his houses, and he is of opidioa that it is 
perennial, Certainly to continue its blooming hy growing i indoors 
would be desirable. 

Polygonum cuspidatum.—lI should like te add a word of 
warning to the deseription of this plant (p. 452). It should never 
he planted in a border that is annually dug, as the smallest portion 
of its running roots grows, and it is certain to become a peat equal 
to Campanula rapunculeides and variegated Gout-weed. <A border 
of herbaceous plants 56 yards in length 1s ruined here by these three 
pests. The Polyeomum has also got among the roots of Hose bushes, 
and never can he eradicated. Its arching branches coming 
through those of Alacdarme Plantier and Celine Moss are preturcsque 
perhaps, hut turf is the safest position for such adeep strong runner. 
Tu spring the young crimson shoots are very ornamental and useful 
Tor cutting, aul we always wait until it has crown out of the red 
state before commencing our annual recting out of the three pests 
just alluded to. Aly. Salter told me the reots were edible and used 
ia foodin Japan, 

Thalic:ram minus and T, adiantifolium are considered ayno- 
uymots, but there is one striking distinction, viz., T. minus mins 
and T, adiantifollam does uot. One plant of T. acdiantifolium came 
aviginally from Resent’s Park. We fal that if does not come ire 
from seed which it ripens freely, and therefore we retain the original 
true form by means of diviston. Desirable for follage as are all the 
sinall-growing ‘Thalictrums, T. minus (] mean the wild plant) haste be 
watched, as lt is aserious matter when the touzh roots set among 
Tea Roses or plants which one cannot lift at any moment. 


paxifraga Wallacei.—Mr. George Wallace, of the Dean 
Cometery, the raiser, three years ago, of this distinct Saxifrage, 
which ts by some considered to be very tke 5. Mawu, told me two 
strong points of cliiference between these two sorts; his seedling, he 
declares, never forms bulbs os does Mawt at the axils of the leares 
—what at first sight appear look like hulbs forming, stretch out inte 
hranches in 3S, Wallace, anid for wmter this is more useful than 
Maw, as if does not die down Dke that kind, which springs up from 
the crown cach season. The two planta are quite distinet, and 
should both be grown. 


Cineraria maritima,—This, I see, is recommended for winter 
bedding, but C. acanthifolia is a much more reliable plant, being per- 
fectly hardy and of very atafl, firm growth, bearmg snow or wind 
with impumty. We have symmetrical plants of 1b alternated with 
worked Ivies and variegated Iris fo:tidissima, 1 ft. high and 14 ft. 
through. We eut these Ginerarias down in une, and they at once 
apring up again thick, and form fine grey specimens from which we 
get any quantity for our Hower-glasses all winter without dishguring 
the plants, For drauchty entrance halls or passages it is excellent, 
anil, of course, when indoors it is much more silvery, a5 161s always 
dry. 

Variegated Iris.—tWe havea large quantity of this, which 
we used when winter bedding was our strong point, and I wouid 
gladly exchange it with any one who is busy with winter gardening, 
and wlio wants a poimted-growing variegated plant, as I cannot cast 
away so useful a subject, anc yet we need the ground on which it 
STOWS, 

Carex japonica variegata,—lI do not see this in the lists 
of plants crven for winter becls ;- tt is, nevertheless, a most satisfac. 
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tory plant for such a purpose, perfectly hardy, and of graceful 
_ oathine. 


Chrysanthemum frutescens.—The severe frosts which we 
have had have finished half-hardy plants: but this Chrysanthe- 
mum, which frequently stands the winter here, and the yel- 
low form which we have grown without a name for more than 
twenty years are both untouched. One variety is a fawn-yellow, 
not the least primrose, and valuable for its very scarce shade of 
eolour. Itis of weaker and thinner growth than the white, so that 
in planting out we set three yellow for one of the white kind. 
lt is, however, a pity to cry up one plant at the expense of anobher ; 
both should be in every mixed border, possibly all three, but the 
Primvose form we have not here, The ueseteen foliage of white 
Chrysanthemum frutescens 1a most abtractive in the borders at this 
season, aud useful for cutting, IJtis crown in abundance for the 
Paris markets ; ‘‘T heard of the fawn-colonred C. frutescens at Nice,” 
a resident there exclaimed on seeing itm our borders, 

Pine-apple-Scented Salvia.—This is not killed yet; it is 
called elegans about here, but at Mr. Joad’s garden FT seen quite a 
different plant under that name, and the Pine-apple was merely 
labelled sweet scented, and had come from Myr, Green thus 
desiguated, 


Lobelia fulgens.—Tis is quite unhurt as yet. 1 saw at 
Fotley and Stannton-on-Wye (Herefordshire) a bed of L. cardinalis, 
which hac stood without protection, save that of the snow, last 
winter. At Fotley alao Berberidopsis corallina and Fabiana imbri- 
cata ou the house wall had stood unprotected and unhurt. 

Wardie Lodge, futindareyt, ¥. J. Hors. 


A FINE SUB-TROPICAL BED, 


Agour the middle of October, I paid a visit to a friend living in the 
south-eastern part of Kent who takes the greatest interest in his 
garden. Atthe back of his house is a long lawn with an undulating 
bavk ou etther side judiicusly planted with ornamental shrubs and 
trees ; 1n oue of the recesses was a bed of very fine Castor-oil plants, 
and Chinese Rice-paper plants, which notwithstanding the cold and 
wot gummer which we have had, were in first-rate condition and 
most effective. With the smooth turf in front and the shrubs 
behind, the group stood out grandly. To was much surprised to learn 
with how little trouble and expense this fine effect had been produced, 
the plants whilst under cover never required a space of more than 
OM sqmare tect: had the same bed been planted with ordinary bedding 
plants, the attendant expense and labour must have been much 
vreater, and the effect to my taste much less, OF this bed I obtained 
the following notes from my friend, thinking they might prove of 
interest to some of the readers of Tue GanpbeEn, 

‘The garden was laid ont by Mi, Gibson about ten years ago, and 
shows what can be done with the atd of a skilled garden architect 
and without a large outlay of money. About five acres of ground 
were purchased at tne back of a good sized semi-detached villa 
residence within an casy five minutes walk of a town of over 20,000 
inhabitants ; there were natural advantages in a landscape point of 
view, but they were so utilized ag to make the surrounding property 
look as if it belonged to the same owner, The general exclamation 
of friends on aeeing the bed m question, has been ‘how very hand- 
some, a0 large, ancdin thig wet year too, but we could uet attempt 
anything of this kimd, it requires too much glass.’ Well, let us see. 
The bed is curved in shape, 1t is about 27 ft, or 26 ft, long, and not 
quite Git. lu width, itiaces 5.E., and ison a slight artificial slope 
on the mner curve of agmail shrubbery. The soil of the bed is from 
15 in. to 18 in. In depth, and is replenished every spring with a little 
rotten manure and half rotten leaf monld, aud it rests on a little over 
2 ft. of brick rubbish. The Castor-oil plants this season varied from 
4 ft, Gin. to 7 it, in hetght, and they consisted of the tall and short 
growing sorts of both the rec-leaved and gereen-leaved vavieties 
judiciously mixed ; there were in all about thirty, and about an equal 
number of the Aralia papyrifera, the latter forming a row in front, 
and one cr two were planted behind the row, just to break the 
formality of aline. The Arahas were over 2 it. in height, 

“The management of these plants would not tax the resources of 
any ordinary garden where there 1a a glasshouse or two and a glazed 

it, and also the command of a little bottom-heat. The Castor-oil 

eans, Which germinate very rapidly m1 ahttle bottom-heat, were 
sown in amall thumb pote as late as the first week In April, inagmall 
hothouse, but not in bottom-heat; three or four days after they had 
been shifted into small 5-in. pots, they were removed to a sheltered 
part of a greenhouse, and then on to a glazed pit, and they were 
turned into the bed out of 6-in. pots towards the end of June. 
When the frosts of the pen autumn had destroyed the beauty 
of the Aralias which hact been planted out, and had killed the tops, 
a iew of the quilliike roots were dng up anid placed in seed pans in 
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the hothouse ; tnore plants sprang up than were wanted; the best 
were planted in sinall thumb pots, and left for six weeks or more in 
the hothouse ; after which they were shifted into slightly larger pots, 
nnd placed in the greenhouse, and treated in the same way ag the 
Castor-oll plants, except that they were turned out of 7-20. pots into- 
the bed. During the whole of this time the plants did not require: 
more space than the pota which contained them. 

“Tn a hot season a bed of this sort would require an occasionali 
watering to soak into the soil, There is really no more trouble than 
with ordinary bedding stock which has to be saved through the 
winter, and there can be no comparison as to beauty beeween the: 
handsonie foliage of the sub-tropical planta and the fat bed of colour, 
hewever fine, which ts oftener than not damaged by rain just at the: 
time when the garden is wanted to look at its best.” G. 8. 8. 


“HARDY » TENDER PLANTS. 


UNDER this heading there are some remarks (p. 504) which I donot 
think ought to be passed over unnoticed, because comparisons are- 
there made that are not only in bad taste but positively misleading, 
An injustice, too, 1s done to cultivators and owners of choice plants. 
The writer of the remarks in question must either be drawing upom 
hit own imagination or le places alow estimate upon the tastes of 
the horticultural public, e says that Coleus Verschafielti would 
still be much admired if if cost a guinea a plant, Now he says it 
is disregarded because itis common, ‘The fuctis, this Coleus is the- 
only one that has been extensively grown, Just because Jt ls easily 
managed, and the only one that succeeds as a bedding plant. There: 
are few gardens without it, and it 1s extenstvely grown in our public: 
parks and gardens because itis cheap, The remarks about Gar-. 
denia florida are not very chvious, but when tts culture is understood. 
no plant is casier grown, and most persons believe that it is not in- 
ferioy to a good Pink, but its comparison to a Rose is out of the 
question, Then we have 1 think most Injucdicions comparisons 
between Orclnde and hardy plants. I have grown and admired 
hardy plants for at least a quarter of a century; but the idea of 
comparing Calanthe Veitciu with a snepereeyn is too much. Snap-- 
dragons are beautiful hardy plants for the cottagers’ garden, or any 
garden for that matter, but they never flower at Cliristmas, while 
Calanthe Veitehi gladdens ua with gorgeous spikes of rose and crim- 
son flowers at that dull and dreary season. C..veratrifolig 18, we are: 
told, inferior to a good white Phlox, and that it.would be positively 
insignificant in a herbaceous border, 1 really cannot understand! 
herw a person having the least knowledge of plants can make 
auch a statement, Jf Calanthe veratrifolia could be grown in a. 
herbaceous border as it can he grown in an hothouse, rt woukl 
atand out pre-eminently as one of the most beautiful of plants. 
Comparing if with a white Phlow is absurd. Calanthe yerstrifola 
has Howers of snowy purity, and they last Im beauty for three 
months, and in a cut state they can be used for purposes for which 
no one would dream of using the Phlox, 


The intrinsic beauty of flowers cannot be measured by ponnds,, 
shillings, and pence; their commercial valve must always depend 
on thetr rarity and beauty combined. Many new and rare Orchids 
are Iutroduced annually, but all Orchiad growers are well aware that 
they do notfetch a high price merely because they are rare, but. 
heeanse they arc beautiful as well, Alr. Stevens, of King Street. 
Covent Garden, could tell us something about the value of Orchids 
when crowers have Iound out their intrmsic worth, Collectors, too, 
soon find out to their cost that 1t doea not pay to introduce plants 
of any kind that have only rarity to recommend them. I will not 
continue my remarks further, except to say that the most outrageous: 
taste is displayed in reference to the Bougainvillea. That hardy her- 
baceous plants have been sadly neglected there can be no doubts: 
that there is now an equally strong fesling in their favour cannot be 
questioned; and if we are indebted to one periodical more than 
another for bringing about this better state of things itis Tue Gar- 
DES, But there ts one fact that must not be lost sight of, and it is 
this—herhaceons and hardy plants claim a place in the flower 
garden, but if pushed inte a position which they cannot werthily 
occupy, and if unjust comparisons are made between them and other 
beautiful flowers, no good can eome of it. Let all things come in 
their proper order, Let there be a place for all, and every one to 
tte place. J, DowuLas, 


Osborn’s Golkien Feather.—f find that this kind having a. 
denser and more compact habit of growth than the commouer sort, 
withstands the winter best. This may be a matter of little moment 
to those who ouly use these plants the first year raised from seed, 
auc then throw them away; but those who use them for winter 
effect, ail especially those who grow them In quantity ta seed the 
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secon year, find it to be a matter of the first importance that they 
should possess the hardiest kind, Osborn’s laciniaied variety 1s, 
perhaps, somewhat less brighi in hue, but ite foliage is the most 
pleasing ; and a subdued yellow is certainly much more acceptable 
under. brilliant sunshine than a glaring gaudy tint like that furnished 
by a mass of the common kind,—A. D, 
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TOM THUMB FUCHSIA, 


Tris ig a pretty little plant, somewhat resembling F. gracilis, but 
amaller, rarely exceeding 1 ft. in height, and formmg spreading 
little bushes from 12 in. to 18 in, in diameter, each tiny shoot being 
laden with crimson-sepalled, purple-petalled flowers and bright 
buds, as suggested in the aunexed engraving, which represents the 
top of a flowering shoot, exactly of the natural size. ‘The plant does 
not appear to be generally grown in England, but here, 1 Ireland, 





Tom Thurs Fuchsia, 


the naturalised ome of the, Fuchsia, it 18 more common, although 
nowhere so pléntiful as the F. globosa, Fy Riecartom, and F. gra- 
eilis. Little bushes of it are charming ornaments to the rockery and 
herbaceous border, or even for isclated positions on the lawn in 
sheltered places, Cuttings inserted in any Hght garden soil about 
July, and sheltered by a hand-glass or cloche, root freely aud form 
pretty little plants for flowering the following year. As a pot plant 
it is yery desirable, and if cuttings be forwarded in a cold frame 
pretty little specimens may he obtained, and are very useful for 
summer aud antumn greenhouse or window <ecoration. Were it 
more tendily procurable, it would prove to be a most desirable plant 
forthe cottage window. Whether thig Fuchsia is a puny form of 
the hardy F. Riccartoni, ox a pure apecics litherto overlooked in 
the great struggle after “new and rare” plants, is a question of merely 
secondary importance. 
distinet and effective of all hardy kinds of Fuchsia, and as eneh 
worthy of a far more general distribution than it now cnjoys. 
Nevertheless, if any readers of Toe Garpes will be good enough to 
tell me the correct name, or any details as to the introduction or 
history of the plant which may be known to them, I have no doubt 
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that such information would be welcomed by many others besides 
myself. Meanwhile IT will content myself with its poptlar name, 
Tom Thumb Fuchsia. FLW. B. 








Winter Bedding with Evergreens.—Some excellent sug- 
gestions on this matter arg given in Toe Garpen {p. 451). Hver- 
ereen winter bedding mnst soon become more fashionable than it has 
hitherto been, but the difficulty which many will experience in 
securing sufficient and appropriate plants for the purpose will, I 
fancy, debar many frora practising the system so extensively as they 
might desire. For several winters we have filled our flower beds 
with evergreens in a manner which has pleased everybody, and the 
plan can be so easily “carried out that [am sure anyone who may 
give ita trial will find it to anawer the purpose. In most gardens 
there are large plaats of various kinds of evergreens, which generally 
require cutting in at this season, and these prunings, when effectively 
arranged in beds, with their cut ends in the soil, produce such an 
evergreen flower garden as few rodted plants could surpasa. We 
have just finished filling our flower beds in this manner: some of the 
beds are filled with little shoots not morc than Gin. high ; others have 
larce little-tree branches of finely-berried Hcily dotted here and there 
above the dwarfer material, Some of the circular beds have a finely- 
shaped well-berried Holly-top as & centre, others have a smail 
Spruce point placed amid other kind of evergreeus. Dark berried 
Holly twigs border-a light centre of the same kind and vice vers. 
Any kind of arrangement may be adopted that will suit the heds. 
if put.in now we find that. nearly every kind of evergreen will 
yernain fresh far into the spring ; or, indeed, until various kinds of 
kulbs begin to Inake a display. When the winter has been mild we 
have often found many of the twigs pnt in in autumn Ittie rooted 
plants in spring. At p.451 mention is made as to the ‘‘ facility” with 
which the plants there recommended can be ‘‘transplanted ;" but I 
veutire to think that should a severe winter follow the transplanting 
of Hollies and various Conifers at the present time many of them 
woild be likely! to siifer severely, especially in the hands of the 
inexperienced ;-and E feat there would be a good inany deaths during 
a hot summer were the plants only transplanted at the beginning of 
it, as they would be where the plants are cleared out to make room 
for the summer bedders, Uf rooted plants must be used bushy little 
planta in 6 in. or § in. pots would he best for the purpose. Two or 
three hundred would fill a good many Little beds, and plunging the 
pots would be aseasy armatter as Planting, while the chances of heise 
killed through bad planting or weather influences would be removed. 
—CAMBRIAN. 








Extremes af CGold.—Ait a meeting of the Royal Botanic 
Society heid on Saturday, Col. Platt presiding, the secretary 
reported the extremes of cold during the month. Skating in the 
gardens so early in the winter has not been known for many years. 
Mr. G. J, Symons, FLEES... rennuded the iellows that there had 
not been a. warm month for two years; and that every month 
since August, L878, had been colder than the average. Besicea 
being so cold, the period had been characterised until the end of 
September, 1879, by a most unusual deficiency of sunshine and 
excess of rain. The mean temperature of December, 1878, and 
January, 1879, were remarkably low, and yet the winter of 1879-80 
has begun with lower temperature than its precursor. The actual 
minimum temperatures in the neighbourhood of London had been 
surpassed In intensity Gn 2ome previous oceasions—for instance on 
Cheistraas Day, 1560, and again on January 4, 1867, the temperature 
of the air ah Camden Square fellto 67°, and the Christniags Day, 
1870, to 14°0°, while this year the lowest point was 161° on the 
morning of December 7. The greatest severity of the late frost was, 
however, felt further verth than Londen, and temperature below 
gevo-—i.e,, more ‘than 32° below freezing, had been reported from 
acourate instruments ln many parts of the country. 

Half Hardy Plants and Frost.—The present severe frost, 
following so hastily ona wet aunless summer, will nndoubtedly affect 
many plants that ave uanally hardy enough to withatand an, ordinary 
winter, when their growth is well ripened by suinmer heat; but this 
year the finest and most crowing weather which we had was late in 
the autumn, consequently vegetation was active evén until suddenly 
checked by severe frost. There is one point on which I would warn 
the inexperienced, and that is, that when thaw comes not to be in 
a hurry to clear away the withered foliage from such plants as Pam- 
pas Grass, Tritomas, or any border plants of similar habits, as from 
my own experience I know that these natural protectors, viz., dead 
leaves, are best left intact until all danger of severe froat ia over, 
We all like to aee oar gardens look neat and trim, but when the life 
of our plants ia ai stake, it is better to telcrate a little unsightly 
tubbish than to leave our garden full of blank spaces for the rest of 
the year: even a handiul of leaves placed around a plant may some- 
times save its life.—J.t1., L lator. 
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THE GARDEN FLORA. 


PLATE CCAL—--A GROUP OF BEARDLESS 
IBISES. 
Drawn by CONSTANCE PIERREPORT, 

EVERYONE Enows and, knowing, admires the bearded Irises : 
but it is not everyone who is aware of the beanty and the 
delight which may be found in the beardless Ivises, a group 
of which is represented in the plate issued with the present 
number. In this, as in so many other instances, the popular 
judgment is founded on reason. Taking them all through, 
no beardless Lris, not even the Kzempferi (the one beardless 
Ivis which has been honoured with the tithe of a “ florist’s 
flower,” and which was described and illustrated in No, 406, 
p. 198} possesses that union of grace of ontline with delicacy 
of colouring, which is the chat of such a bearded Iris, for 
instance, 23 TL. pallida. Yet many of the beardless Irises are 
handsome and indeed lovely, and they are all worthy the 
attention of those who love flowers as flowers, and who do 
not regard plants merely as material for constructing the 
eeu) or the grotesque patchworks sometimes spoken of as 
gardens. To the gardener who is also a botanist they have 
an especial interest, because they are not only much more 
widely spread than the bearded forms, but in all probability 

older, that is, earlier in origin.* 

- Not only are the recognised species belonging ta the beard- 
less division more numerous than those of the bearded, but 
the differences between the several kinds are much more 
marked and distinet. The bearded Irises are very much alike, 
and, mm giving them separate names, stress has often to be laid 
on such variable characters as colourand size.) The heardless 
Irises, on the other hand, present a large number of tangible 
unhkenesses, enabling the very beginner to recognise the dif- 
ferences between the several species. Numerous, however, as 


ar3 the various kinds, a very little study shows that they may. 


bs arranged with more or less com pieteness into a number of 
groups, each consishing of central or typical and outlying 
members, 

One group, of which the beautiful unguicularis (or stylosa) 
may be taken as the type, is not represented im the plate, for the 
very good reason that the members of this group flower in 
winter or quite early spring, whereas most of the beardless 
drises and ail those pictured in the plate flower in mid or late 
summer. J regret this unavoidable omission, because 
ungulicularis is, perhaps, the most lovely of all the beardless 
forms. Tossibly its beauty appears all the more striking, at 
all events we appreciate 1 the more, just because if comes to 
us in the winter. It is an excellent, easily-managed pot plant, 
flowering readily under glass (mn the open itis apt to be cut by 
the frost), and I would stroncly advise those who are the happy 
poasessors of a little greenhouse to obtain from Messrs. Barr 
& Sugden, or from Mr. Ware, or from some other of the 
nurserymen who make a speciality of Irises, good, strong, 
sturdy speeimens of this delightful plant, taking care to 
choose those with the pots crammed full of roots. TF think 
they will not be disappointed. The flowers are not very 
numerous at a time, but they come in succession; I had last 
winter a plant which went on flowermg from the beginning 
of December to the end of Pebruary, right through that 
raemorable dreary season. Its large and elegant lavender 
coloured flowers, which, whenever they felt the mnfiuence of a 
little warmth and sunlight, sent forth a delicate and delight 
ful fragrance, brought me consolation on many a dark and 
dismal day. I well remember that before the Iris flowered 


—— NN 


* LTmust notenter into this point here, but there are mary reasons for think- 
ieg th at the carious tuft of liairs on each of the theea outer petals or “ falls,” 
which we call the ‘‘ beard,” isa comparatively late introduction, the first [rises 
whieh canie inte existence being, in ali prolialiltiy, plain bear dless ones, 


my little greenhouse was nearly filled with Chrysanthemums, 
of whose bloom I, and especially my gardener, were not a 
little proud ; but as soon as my first unguicularia bioom had 
opened [ was impatient until my Chrysanthemums had been 
cast out; its delicate and sweet beauty made me mtolerant of 
the showy, but, compared with it, garish florists’ flowers. 


A very distinct group is formed by L spuria and its alites. 
These are, for the most part, tall plants, blooming somewhat 
late In summer, with erect, rather narrow leaves and close set 
flowers, and their ripe capsules are strongly ribbed. One of 
the handsomest of these is I. ochroleuca, No. 6 im the plate. 
The opaque waxen whiteness of its large petaloid stigmas,* 
closely bent down, ag in all the members of this group, over 
the falls, sives a peculiar charm to the flowers, contrasting as it 
does with the rich yellow of the falis themselves. The omgin 
of ochroleuca is unknown ; if exists, as far as is known at 
present, in gardens only. A variety with the name gigantea. 
is highly spoken of. One disadvantage in this group is that 
the flowers are so close set on the stalk that they have not. 
room to expand, and, as shown in the figure, are tilted np on 
one side, A gathered cluster raukes, however, a very hand- 
some centre in a nosegay ; and, as is the case with almost all 
Trises, the buds expand readily in water. Next to ochroleuca, 
perhaps even surpassing it, comes the allied I. Monnieri, a 
very fall plant coming from Crete, with abundant large flowers 
of a rich yellow colour. it1s one of the latest flowerers, show- 
ing a full bloom even when Ksempferi has passed away, and has 
the further merit of being fragrant. The odour is not very 
poweriul but very pleasing. Very closely allied to these is the 
Himalayan form, 1 aurea, No. 8 In the plate, This isa very 
handsome plant, with which [ hope soon to become better 
acquainted than Iam at present. L apuria itself, with its. 
many varieties, does not recommend itself to me very greatly, 
In some of the forms, as in the so-called spuria major, and also 
in the Algerian variety known as Retchenbachii, the colouring 
is bright, and some people might think them handsome, espe- 
cially when seen in masses; but the mixture which they offer 
of blue er purple and yellow is to my mind too coarse to be 
pleasing ; besides, there is a certain stiffness and want of 
elegance in their outlines. J prefer the smaller flowers of 
such varieties as that known as desertorum, with its paler 
flowers, narrow falls, and, in some cases, marked fragrance, or 
even the white Giildenstadtii, which, hewever, is very mferior 
to ochroleuca, Some of the spuria group are absolutely 
worthless from a gardening point of view. When you have 
devoted the best nook in your garden, and unwearied atten- 
tion to a plant whieh, im the end, ears, amidst a dense mass of 
tall, strong leaves, a number of insignificant dirty-coloured 
flowers, you begin to understand the meaning of the phrase 

“of botanical interest only.” .As an outlying member of 
the spuria group, I may refer to the little IL eraminea, 


though this is by some authors associated with quite diiferent 





* Ii may, perhaps, be worth while to remind the reader that fhe flowers of the 
Tris cousists of tle fille wing parts: Ou the outaide are the three outer petals or 
divisions of the perianth, which, since they generally bang or are bewt down, are: 
culled “falls.” Within these, and alter Hating with them, come tha three ianer 
perianth divisions, which, since ther are genorally erect, are called “ standards.” 
In the contre of the Hower the style splits mp into three stigmas, each of which, 
broad, hivhly-coleured, and petal-ltke, spreads out and hangs ever, or sometimes 
15 gloaely ‘pent down upon the fall opposike ta which it is placed. Each atfgma. 
terminates in two triangular, otten-toothed, somethmes large, sometimes small, 
flaps, the so-called crests, well shown in many of the Deures of the plate. The 
ghigma, ti overhanging the fall, wives rise fo a sort of finmel, sometimes with a 
wide, sometinies with & narrow, mouth, and on the ontaide of the stigma, at the 
base of the crests, just at the mouth of the tunnel, isanarrow ledge. It is on 
this ledte that the polien must fall fo fertitlas the plant. Inside the tunnel, 
Tying widerneath each arching stigias, secmetines readily visible, sometimes 
almost entirely hidden, ia an anther, <All Irises have markings on the fall just 
at the mouth of the tunnel, for the purpose, apparently, of attracting insecta ; 
and the insect, & bee for instance, in entering the tunnel for the purpose of 
sucking the nectar at tlie bottom of the atfgma aad fall, brushes agains the 
lodge of the stigma, and deposits an it blie pollen which he hag gathered from 
another plant. The beard of the fall, which Jeads from the surface of the iall 
Tight into the tunnel, seems to be 2 device for compelling the insect te brusi. 
aaiish Glee lecdsre. 
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kinds,* This is of no great value as a border plant, the fowers 
are toa much hidden by the over-topping leaves, and the flowers 
themselves are singly of no great beauty. Nevertheless their 
mixed bine and purple tints will be found to render them of 
value as cut blooms: they can then be made to harmonise 
most effectually with cther flowers. 

Next to I. Kempferi, with which the present paper does 
not propose to deal at all, the most popular, and, on the whole, 
the most beantifni of the beardiess division, are the members 
of the sibirica group. In the typical form, 1 sibiriea, the 
flowers are, it is true, small, but they are produced in un- 
atinted profusion, and their colouring and marking fully atone 
for the want of size. Many seedling varieties of sibirica of 
divers colours and tints are to be met with mm the rursery- 
men’s lists, all of them beautiful, some of them exceedingly 
so. The great feature in all ot them is the delicate veining 
and marbling of the falls, as indicated in the white variety 
represented as No. 5 in the plate; but it is impossible in any 
lithograph to reproduce the tints aud gradations which make 
up the charm of the ving flowers, All these kinds are 
worthy of cuitivation; the only oneto beavoidedisL. stbiricafL-pl. 7 
Besides the garden varieties, there are many kinds of natnral 
occurrence, such as the form known as acuta, with compara- 
tively short flowcr-stems, and flexuosa with white flowers: and 
stretching away trom the type are forms which may be recog- 
nised as distinct species. Messrs. Barr & Sugden are distribut- 
ing a charming plant of this group, with pale and with also 
deeper purple flowers, under the provisional name of trigono- 
carpa; and Haage & Schmidt have a kind which they call 
tenuifolia,{ possessing the desirable feature that the flowers 
erat a perfume like that of cloves. But the one kind which 
‘no garden should be without” is the form known as orientalis, 
No. 4 in the plate, the flowersof whichare larger,thefalls broader 
and bigger, and the colouring more intense and deeper than in 
I. sibirica. The red sheath or spathe, moreover, gives the plant 
a beauty while if is still in bud; few sights are, indeed, more 
charming than a well-grown plant of orientalis, with its flowers 
partly expanded and partly ensheatled as buds.§ 


{ have not yet had an epportunity of studyimg as closely 
as I could wish J. tenax, a North American form (No. 2 in 
the plate), but it is obviously a close neighbour of sibirica, 
and is a very desirable plant; it is now being carefully culti- 
vated and may be obtained from the leading firms. 


Alhed to tenax, on the one hand, and, in many of its fea- 
iures, to orientalis on the other, and yet forming the centre of 
a group of its own, is the Californian form I. longipetala. 
This, the various cultivated specimens of which appear to vary 
not a hitle, is a showy plant ; but its rather long and straggling 
falls, in spite of their charming light violet or lavender colour, 
and their gracetul markings, give ii a more or less unfinished 
look.{] Closely resembling longipetala m its foliage and habits, 


a hg Ee 


* The form of the flowers, especially the stigna firmly reflexed over the fiddle- 
shaped fall, the ribbed capsule, the characters of the roots, and other features 
are most distinctly those of the spuria group, in spite of its leaves bein, 
eapecially in the narrow-leayed form, narrower than the other members of the 
group. 

t ft any ‘‘doublesaninded “ florist wishes to have browsht home to him the 
evil he is doing by his efforts to “ double " flowers which Nature intended to be 
Bingzle, let bim look at shia vite and ugly parody on & beautiful original. 


{ The real [. tenuifolia, of Pallas, is something quite tifferent. 


§ Orientalie is by many regarded as identical with Fischer's haematophylia. It 
is obyious, however, from Sweet's description that the latter ia quite a diffcrent 

lant irom the former, Itis much shorter, smaller, and Rowerg mech sariier. 

have nob yet come across what hag satisfied me as Fischer's hmomotephylia, 
though I am anxious to do 30, The feature which led Fischer to give it the 
name He did—the red colour of the young leaves; and shoots—cannot be relied 
ou for diaronistic purposes ; very many forme have the young leaves and first 
shoots more or Jess red. 


@ Curiously enough, longipetala has an imperfectly developed rudimentary, bng 
still very distinet, crest on the falls; it seems to be a link between the beardless 
ahd the crested divisions, 


spectabilis, It was gathered by Jia son, Albert Hegel, in 
Central Asia, and, to judge by its name, ought to be handsome. 
My plants of it have not yet flowered, and [I can say nothing 
more ahout it, but Regel promises an early description of 1b. 

As the centre of another group we may take the common 
American L virginica. This is a vigorous floriferous plant, 
spreading very rapidly when grown in a somewhat moist rich 
soll. The flowers vary very considerably in tint, and some 
of the more deeply-coloured forms are not unhandsome. There 
i8, however, a certain stiffness and formality about the blooms 
which, to my mind, prevents it being considered as a really 
attractive Kind. Alore highly coloured, frequently very strik- 
ing from the juxtaposition of a pure white and a deep rose. 
tint, ia the very closely allied I. versicolor; but thts, too, Jacks a 
certain elegance, so that one is, in looking at 18, led to wonder 
why a flower so beautifully coloured gives one so little plea- 
sure, Many seedlings, both of virginica and versieclor, are in 
cultivation ; and, though what may be perhaps considered as 
the typical forms of each are very distinct, almost every inter- 
meciate stage between the two may be seen, 

One feature of the virginica group is the small develop- 
ment of the standards, and we thus pass to the very hand- 
some 1, tridentata (No. 1 in the plate), This, which is also 
a North American form, can hardly be said to possess any 
standards at all; they are reduced to insignificant little peaks, 
which have to be looked for to be seen. In return the falls are 
largely developed, highly coloured, and manifest real beauty 
in their form and markings, It is an abundant bloomer, 
a strong grower, spreadmg very rapidly, and in every way 
a desirable plant. I. tridentata is an American form, 
occurring in the Northern States;* but there is found in 
Asia a closely allied, or at least a strictly analogous form, I. 
setosa, No. 3 inthe vlate, which, however, is a far less beauti- 
ful plant than its American ally. No one who compares tri- 
dentata with virginica can doubt that the two are closely 
allied, and yet tridentata has quite other affinities. In spite 
of its comparatively broad leaves, many of its features point 
to the narrow-leaved sibirica. group, especially to orientalis. 
On the other hand, it is, I think, impossible to overlook its 
aliinities with the Kzempferi group; and its beauty seems to 
be due to the fact that some of the characters of these two 
froups are added to those of the plainer vireinica, 

Resembling tridentata and setosa in one feature, viz., in the 
smallness of its standards, but in realty quite widely separated 
from them, is the common yellow Flag, I. Pseudacorns, a variety 
of which is scen in No. 7 of the plate. Common as is Pseuda- 
corus, everyone who has grown it fairly, will, I think, be 
ready to admit its beauty. Whoever has in his sarden a 
pond ora ditch, or even a thoroughly damp spot, ought to 
plant this Iris largely. Few things, indeed, are more beau- 
tiful than a great clump of this yellow Flag, with the tall 
leaves starting up from the side of a pool, and the golden 
clusters of flowers gleaming bright in a midsummer sun. 
Three things 1t loves—a rich soil, plenty of water, and abun- 
dance of sunlight. It is ernel to place it, as I have seen it 
placed, in some dank dark hole, where the sun’s beams never 
reach it; it is disappointing to plant it, as I have seen it 
planted, in a dry and stony spot, where summer is to it one 
long conttuued thirst. But put it where its roots can run at 
wil in rich black mud, and yet its head raise itself to the 
fall light of a summer sky, and it will be a golden glory 
throuchont the long days of June. 

Such are some of the more conspicuous and common beard- 
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* In the Southern States there grows another formu, which in Baker's list is 
called tripetala, and which, from Sweet's Jlescription, seems to be a delichtiyl 
Plant. Wiis more delicate than tridentata ; its leaves are natrow and Hnear. not 
as in tridentata, somewhat tread and ensiform, It is found in Florida. and, 
ug iaras J know, is not in cultivation in Fuglanil at tle present shoe. lis re-in- 
troduction is 4. uiesideraium. 
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less Ivises, but I have far from exhausted the list. I have 
said nothing of the wide-spread Ivis foetidissuma, worth 
growing, not for its lowers, which are almost absolutely ugly, 
but for the bright orange berries of its gaping winter fruit, 
amd still more for its glossy dark green leaves, I[ have 
said nothing of the bulbous Ivises, which are all beardless 
forms, and which, save for fear of the anger of the botanists, 
[would say seem to me even more closely allied to varioua non- 
bulbous forms than they are to each other. But I should 
weary the reader if I said more, Interesting, too, as is the 
story of their geographical distribution, [ must pass that 
over, and end by saying a few words about their culture. 

In nearly all the forms, the one golden rule is that inculea- 
ting ‘wholesome neglect.” Let them alone as long as they are 
doing weil, and, above ail, do not dig and scratch about their 
roots, Almost withouf exception all of them hate to be 
disturbed, and resent interference by refusiag to flower, All 
of them like the sun. Lf you care for Irises do not plant them, 
as they are offen planted, right in shade of trees or hig 
shrubs, though some of them, more especially feetidissima, 
will do fatrly well there. Hf you feel that that you are bound 
to obey the injunctions of the vade mecuwm of gardening by 
which you swear, and which tells you that Irises are the 
things for “woodland walks” and “shrubbery borders,” 
choose some open clade into which the sun can pour, and not 
the dark recesses of some leafy cavern. To put the best and 
handsomest forms, however, in any other position than in the 
warmest and sunniest spots of the open border is, to my mind, 
downright wickedness. 

They all of them like rich soil, full of decomposed vege- 
table matter. The coarser and stronger forms will feed on 
eyen rank manure, but to the more delicate ones this is altnost 
poison ; and all of them, indeed, thrive all the better if their 
food is given to them ina well-digested form. Ti it is thus 
well digested they can hardly have too much of it. 


As regards moisture, they vary a good deal. I have already 
insisted on the necessity of water for Pseudacorus, and many 
of the spuria group thrive best In the damp. Others again, 
as Monntert, hate the damp, at least, im winter, and will 
stand very considerable drought in summer. The conditions 
which would suit the majority would, I think, be comparative 
dryness in winter and an abundant supply of water In summer. 
Unfortunately, this is-the very reverse of what they generally 
meet with. 

They also vary a good deal as to the nature of the soil they 
like best. Some, suchas the spuria sroup and the longipetala 
croup, like a deep, somewhat stif, but rich loam, and their 
long, thong-like roots reach down for an amazing distance. 
The sibirica group, as also the virgimica group and tridentata, 
have finer, fibrous, matted roots, and are partial to a lighter, 
looser soil, which, however, must be proportionately richer in 
vegctable matter. Hence many of these are grateful for the 
gift of peat. 

Let me end by speaking of one preat drawback to 
these beardless [rise By far the greater part of them 
die down completely in winter; and wise are they to do so. 
Who in the November weather, which has come upon us, 
does not envy them ? Who would not gladly now go into 
winter quarters, if he could be sure that he would awake 
strengthened and refreshed as soon as the bitter half of May 
were over? But their brown withered leaves makes them in 
the late fall and early winter an eyesore to those who like to 
have a garden, but who do not love flowers. TI mean the 
people who insist on having a good “blaze of colour,” and do 
not care how the colour is obtained; who, but for the fashion 
of the thing, would, if they dare speak the truth, be found 
to be equally content whether the colours were made up of 


delicately-wrought flowera and leaves, or machine-made 
“dummies” of rag and paper. Such people are generally 
soverned by a demon called ‘ tidiness,” who arms them with 
instruments of mischief called ‘‘shears” and “rakes,” and 
sends them, when the winter days come on, into the border to 
“tidy it up.” Such people ruthlessly cut down the mpening 
foliage, just when the loss of the green summer fint shows that 
the goodness of the leaf is passing into the root ; they tear away 
the dead leaves, and-rob the plant of that wrapping with which 
Nature atrives to shelter next year’s shoots and buds from the 
winter blasts; they scarify and scratch the soil, lacera- 
ting the tender fibres, of which the plant stands so 
much in need; they make the surface smooth, carefully 
removing every scrap of loose nourishment that is lying about, 
and leave the ground so that the early winter rains may fatten 
tt into an almost polished surface well-nigh proof against all 
mellowing influences; and having wrought all this wreck, call 
it order. Whoever wishes to cultivate Irises, or, indeed, any 
other fiowers for the sake of the flowers themselves, must 
early recognise that Nature is untidy—that dead leaves and 
a rough soil are the winter forerunners of the summer's 
bright foliage and abundant bloom. Whoever is unwilling 
to leave the foliage of the past summer untouched, so that 
when 16 has served its purpose the worms may carry 
it below to enrich and lighten the soil; whoever is unwilling 
to let his border soil remain rough and open, so that the rain 
may pass through it, and the gases of the atmosphere be 
absorbed by it, and the crumbling hand of frost loosen it; 
whoever is not ready, when occasions demand, to see his 
berder covered all the winter with “untidy” mulching of 
rich but inelegant “ muck,” should not take up the cuiture of 
{rises. They, like other plants, are meek and unresenting3 
they will strive to bloom in spite of all his bad treatment: 
but he will never enjoy the profuse beauty which is the 
reward of proper treatment, . Ey. 


[For the specimens from which our plate was prepared we 
are indebted to Messrs. Barr & Sugden, who posséss one of 
the most complete collections of Irises known. | 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
STUDDING WALLS. 


Wautst the miserable nniidy fashion of training fruit trees by means 
of nails and shredg is properly dying out, it is remarkable that. the 
aImplesi and most obvious substitute, viz., cast iron studs, is not 
almost universally employed in place thereof, as these may he-put 
in entirely at the free control of the cultivator, and need’ not be with- 
drawn again wider any circumstances, Studs have eyes that admit 
of stout string being passect through them, or any other, material 
atrong euee to tie large branches into their places; they may, be 
driven in all over the wali whilst if is new, and these drying in with 
the mortar or concrete, as the case may be, will become firmer than 
when driven in later on, Still there is the undoubted advantage 
that in close trained trees, such as Morello Cherries, Peaches, Nec. 
tarines. &c., where if ig the rule to lay in a quantity of wood during 
the summer, these shuds may be driven im where wanted, and once 
im, as has been stated, may remain permanently. Studs projecting 
only a moderate distance from the face of the wall do not necasgsitate 
that the branches of the trees should stand out irom the wall, aa is 
the case when wire is employed, leaving a space through which a 
cold current of air can pass, The value of training trees on walls.ia 
to secure the greatest possibleamountof heat both from the direct rays 
of the sun and from radiation, the heated body of brickwork giving 
oi a considerable amount of heat long aifer the sun has set. It is 
therefore obvious that the closer the trees are to the wall the greater 
must be the heat thus obtained; and no doubt may of the evils 
that come to trees tramed on wires, that stand out Lin. or even more 
from the face of the wall, arise from fhis simple fact, that by this 
mode of training the chief benefit to be devived from the wall is not 
given to them. 


It is worthy of notice also that in driving in these studs they should 
be fixed sideways to the branches and not crosswise, as by that mode 
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of fixing the wood can be fied close to the wail and the stud ; whilst 
if driven the other way, the wood, aud especially the young wood 
that needs ripening, is usually tied across the stud. For large 
branches soft rope yarn or stout string ia always available, and for 
small branches or shoots soft bast or raffia should be used. for 
fan-shaped treea the studs should be fixed in that form—thinly near 
the base, and thickly farther from it; whilst for horizontaily-trained 
trees such as Pears, the obvious course would be to fix them in every 
alternate course of bricks. This plan has all the advantages of the 
old nail and shred system, and none of its defects; neither has it 
any of the defects incidental to the wiring plan. D 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS. 


in October last, Mr. Hawking, Ewenny Priory, Bidgend, Glamorgan- 
shire, sent us some photographs of his fruit trees in pote, of which the 
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Coe’s Goklen Drop Plum, 


three annexed illustrations are reproductions ; and aloug with them 
the following account of the results of his mode of culture :—'* Wall 
fruit, this summer, las proved to be a complete failure in this part of 
south Wales. I think it my duty, therefore, to strongly recommend 
orchard houses and pot trees. We have now had nearly three years 
of failure out-of-doors with the wall fruits, and they have not paid 
for the labour bestowed on them, Qing to our situation being low, 
we get dreadful fogs and white frosts. My idea is that walls would 
pay better furnished with Plims and Pears, JI bave two orchard 
houses filled with trees iu pots, and trees on the back wall in my 
lean-to house, which is slightly heated ; hut my span-roofed one is a 
eocl house. In beth houses I always peta good crop. Thetrees have 
only 3 ft. of ground each on which to stand, and yet the Peach and 
Neetarine trees this year in both houses averaged five dozen fruit 
each, large and small. Qn Plums and Cherries there were a great 
many more, Half-a-hundred trees can be grown in a medium-sized 
house, As the fruit from one tree is gathered, i place it ont of-doors 
and sive the others a little more room, JI havea Plum tree in a 
1$-in, pot which ripened 154 fine fruit. I have Pitmaston Duchess 


Pears weighing I} 1b. each. Three Cherry trees earried 76 dozer. 
Pot trees in orchard houses are very profitable, and when in blocin 
they are a grand sight. The Peach called Prince of Wales has 
borne 89 very fine fruif, andis now in a 13-in. pot. The tree is 
iwelve years old. Souvenir du Congrés, though a small tree, bore 
2) Pears; it is in a 32-in. pot; Durondeau, in a 13-in. pot, 24 Pears. 
Coce’s Golden Drop Plum, in a 13-in, pot, has borne 7 dozen very 
large fruit, These are not the oniy ones I have had like this; 1 have 
had more than half-a-hundred quite as good.” 


HOW TO PACK FRUIT. 


To assist young beginners who may have had but little experience 
in the packing-raom, we may describe the system of packing adopted 
by Mr. Coleman, of Eastnor Castle gardens, whose practice affords 
the best puarantee of the value of lis precepts, By adopting stmilar 
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Prince of Wales Peach. 


meaus if is more than probable that better prices would be abtained 
from the iruiterers, who, to say tlic least, are dependent upon gen- 
flemen’s gardeners for a large portion of the best fruit that finds 
its way to the tables of the ‘upper ten.” In the selection of fruit 
for this purpose, Mr, Coleman rightly saya there are several points 
that should be borne inmind: one of the mostimportant being the 
state of ripenesa, [tis a commen error to allow fruit, particularly 
Peaches, toripen on the trees before they are gathered, but the 
season for this valuable fruit having passed by, these may be passed 
over for the preseut. Another great inistake, and one that leads to 
much damace in transit, is the fear of packing too tightly : indeci, 
the creat gecret of success rests here. The most tender fruits—be 
they Grapes, Peaches, or Fiss—rmnst never stir in their elastic pack- 
tag until removed from the box, Another point is, the hest time te 
send. Unless specially ordered, frait shoulil never be sent later in 
the week than Friday morning, otherwise there is danger of losing 
the market; neither should it be entrusted to the delivery com- 
panies, as many boxes of fine Peaclics and Grapes are injured after 
they leave the railway terminus, The best and most profitable plan 
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is to eatabhsh business relations with a salesman who feels that it is 
worth his while to keep the consignor’s name on ‘his books, and 
to be able to depend upon him Tor some specialty in time of 
need. Having done this, the salesman should always have notice 
the day before that a consignment will arrive at the terminus, when 
it can be fetched by one of his own porters. These experienced men 
awalt the arrival of the train, pay the carriage—which should never 
be paid in advance—aud trudge away with anything under 50 1b. 
on their heads. Jt is essential to keep faith with the fruiterer, and 
to telegraph if a box misses the usual train, as time with him means 
money, Choose through trains if possible, and enltivate the good- 
will of station-masters and guards—a trustworthy body of men who 
are well worthy of recognition. By way of illustration Mr. Cole- 
man tells us he has frequently sent prize-winning Grapes suspended 
ou stands over 100 miles in charge of a through guard. Ne porter 
would be allowed to approach the cases during the time they were 
under the guard’s care. When more than one box of any particular 
Kind of fruit has to be packed, and there is any difference in the 
quality, itis advisable to divide itinto firsts and seconds, as the best 
quality sent m by reliable growers is often sent down into the vaults 
for some special purpose, and on no account should damaged or im- 
periect samples be included. 

At the present time Grapes are the leading kind of frnit on 


sale, and these according to the variety require different treat- 


ment, For Black Hamburghs and other kinds of similar contour 
of bunch many large growers use flat baskets that will hold from 
18 tb. to 24 db. each, and four of these, when packed in a ease of 
suitable size with handles at each end, make up a weight that 
protects them heing turned over by the railway porters. For 
private growers, boxes of uniform size, that will hold from 18 1b, 
to 200). each, are best. These should be made of 4-in. deal, 
2tin. long, id in. wide, and 6in. deep, inside measnre; the lids 
should be in one piece, and they should be secured with one 
sinall nail or screw at each end. The best material for general 
packing t3 dry aoft Moss, and as this can be obtained on every 
employer's estate, a laree supply should be gecured? when the 
weather is fine, thoroughly aried beaten with sticks, and pulled 
to picces with the hands to destroy the harshness and to free it 
from dust. Having a supply of boxes and Moss at hand, pro- 
eced by placing a layer of Moss, 1 in. thick, evenly and firmly 
over the bottom of the box, line the box, sides, ends, and bottom, 
with a double thickness of cap paper, and a single thick- 
ness of white silver paper, allowing nearly half of the sheets 
to hang over the sides for turning over when the packing 
1s finished. White silver paper is not better adapted for packing 
than the ordinary cap, but its purity of colour throws “up the 
Grapes avd gives the black a fresh dressy appearance when the 
boxes are opened, Waving prepared and weighed the box, carry 
it to the Viuery, place itin a slanting position by tilting one end to 
an angle of 45°, commence packing by placing good bunches in each 
of the lower corners, keeping the shoulders well up to the level of 
the sites, select a third or wedge-shaped bunch that will fitin tightly 
between the other two. Proceed m this way until the box is half 
full, then raise the box from the stage or table to a sharper angle, 
and preas the branches still closer together ; finish cutting, reserving 
three short clumpy bunches for the last row; return to the Grape- 
rooii, take the groas weight, deduct the weight of the box, and write 
the nett weight ona card, Place the box flat upon a table, get a 
supply of Moss near theright hand and commence wedging the Frait 
away trom the sides of the box by the gradual troduction of small 
quantities of Moss into the cavity formed by drawing the three 
tlicknesses of paper inwards. Gradually work round two or three 
times, constantly drawing the paper inwards until the berries begin 
to show signs of rising out of the box. Secure the card containing 
the weight with a small tack. Strain a sheet of white paper 
over the top. Turn up the paper from the ontside and 
secure the lid. Some garcleners place Moss or wadding over 
the paper, aud thus take all the bloom off the shoulders, and receive 
for first-class (trapes the price of best seconds. Nothing more than 
a sheet of paper should be placed between the Grapes aud the lid ; 
the steady but firm pressure of the elastic Mosa keeps every berry 
in if@ place, prevents the loss of bloom hy friction, and the stalks, 
which stand upwards, protect from Injury in transit. 

Miuscats, being more tender Grapes, require more care than Ham- 
burghs, and the leas they are handled the better, as any undue pres- 
sure or movement of the berries causes them to change colour when 
they ate opened and exposed to the air, They must, however, have 
sufficient packing to prevent the bunches or berries from moving mm 
transit. If the bunches are very large it may be necessary to use 
wider boxes, but im uc ¢aae need they be deeper than those recom- 
mended for Hamburghs, Having prepared the box by placing from 
i in, to 2in, of Moss all over the bottom, line the sides and ends 
with long atrips of wadding folded in silver paper ; weigh the box 
and procecd as before, by tilting one end toa sharpangle, Place a 


doubled sheet of paper in the lower angle, allowing two-thirds te run 
along the bottom ; cut the first bunch, removing all fanlty berries, 
and lay it lengthwise across the box; turn up the ends of the paper 
aul draw them with both hands over the bunch towards the lower 
end. Then take a strip of wadding, 4 in. by 12 in,, place it against 
the bunch to form a division, ley in ancther double sheet, and pro- 
ceed by laying the next bunch, with the shoulders in the opposite 
direction ; turn up the ends of the paper as before, and draw the 
second bunch close to the first. Add another strip of wadding, and 
repeat until the box is full, when, by raising it to a sharper angle, 
the weight of the fruit, aided by very slight preasure with the 
fingers, will make room for another bunch. Fill tp all vacancies 
round the sides by forcing Moss between the wood and the lining; 
fold the upstanding ends of the paper neatly and evenly over the 
fruit, allowing it to project over the sides, and enclose the record of 
the weight as before ; secure the lid with two small nails and cord 





Houvenir du Congrés Pear (sce p. $61). 


eath box singly, or a pair of them together, Wradding must he used 
with great care, and on no account be put in contact with the 
(zrapeg, 

Lady Downes, Alicantes, and other kinds having long tapering 
bunches, may be treated as Muscats, placing them transversely across 
the box ; but it ia not necessary fo use eadaina or any kind of extra 
packing between the bunches, as they are less susceptible ta bruising, 
indecd, the tighter and closer these kinds are pressed together the 
better they travel. Lady Downes, unless very fine indeed, do not 
require a G-in, box, but it atmplifies and expediates the matter if all 
the boxes are of one nniform size, and the extra depth may be 
reduced by increasing the thickness of the layers of Moss on the 
bottom. The bunches of these kinds that lie transversely across 
the box should not, however, touch the paper, which should he 
drawn tightly over the top, and retain its position by being nailed 
down with the lid. 

The Keystone of snecesa in adopting the foregoing system lies im 
the Itberal use of dry, soft Moss, the best and cheapest material for 
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general packing, and this should be forced down hetween the sides 
of the box and the paper until it begins to form an arch near the lid, 
In proof of thia Mr, Golsman's boxes might be turned upside dawn 
without injury to the Grapes, and he is, we learn, in possession of 
a photograph of a box of Grapes taken in London five months after 
they were cut from the Vines. This box was sent by ordinary train, 
and the bloom on every berry is perfect. Cording is preferable to 
over-much nailing... A sfout cord should be passed twice round the 
box, not too near the ends, and once lengthwise, for protection and 
the convenience of the porters, Printed labela and cards, ‘* Fruit, 
with care; this side up,” should always be used. Success is made 
up of trifles, and no experienced man will doubt the wisdom of 
Mr. Coleman’s suggestions. Jixtra fine bunches intended for special 
purposes, and of course forwarded to aecure apecial prices, should, in 
all cases where through traina are available, be suspended on exhi- 
bition stands exactly as if they were intended for exhibition; but 
instead of leaving a clear space between the bunches, they should be 
placed quite close together, well up to the top of the board, when 
mtervening spaces near the points may be filled up with small but 
perfect bunches. A careful person must see them safe in the van, 
and the porter who meets them must he in waiting for the train on 
its arrival. Thiais the method adopted by Mr, Coleman, and we 
are sure that his practice will commend itself to those who have 
40 send fruit to a distance.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 





GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 


Flower Garden, 


Plants in Gold Frames.—The general treatment required 
for these will depend much upon the season, which this year promises 
tobe severe. For the last three or four weeks all our plants have 
heen frozen stif!; so keen indeed was the frost for a weelk that some 
were frozen"in hand-glasses over a hotbed, with the steam rising from 
the fermenting manure outside the glasses that were over the plants, 
and that, too, with a mat thrown over them at night. It will cer- 
tainly be interesting to ascertain how Carnations and Picotees succeed 
alter such a winter, that has frozen the soil in the pots as hard as 
stone shortly after the layers were taken off, and before much of 
them had time to make ucw roots ; indeed, it is a fact that many of 
them had no roots at all when potted, and few crowers bad the 
means, if they bad the inclination, to make up hotheds to assist 
their formation. Many growers of large experience would not 
venture to help their plants to start by putting them into a hotbed ; 
dut 2 have proved that a gentle heat from a bed of fermenting 
material is of the greatest service in promoting root action, when 
layers ave badly furnished with roots, A violent, or even a brisk 
heat would be mischievous, but justi enough to cause the material in 
wiich the pots are plunged to feel warm to the hand, qnickens the 
root action, and is the means of causing the plants to become 
established before winter. I had been potting at intervals, some six 
weeks before the frost set in, a numerous selection of hardy Pri- 
mulas, ancl other rare and choice herbaceous plants, and on examin- 
ing them now i find that many seein to have auffered rather severely 
from the effects of the frost. The leaves of the Primula purpnren 
aection have been quite killed, but P. capitata, which seems to be 
hardier than most, has not suffered. Surely this last named 
kind ts something more than a form of P. denticulata (see Garpex, 
p. 539). That P. purpurea, P. denticulata, and P. cashmeriana are 
ail forms of the same species there is no doubt, but P. capitata is so 
distinct in foliage that 1} must certainly rank as a distinct and very 
beautiful species of Primula, The outer leaves of nearly all the 
Aurtculag and Polyanthuses are killed; but the centres are quite 
unharmect, 

Dahlias.—I had some hope that these were after all well ripened: 
and that the tubers would winter well, but on examining them last 
week it is found that they have shrunk up very considerably. Thad 
therm immediately placed in boxes, with the tubers just covered with 
some rather dry sandy loam, and they were then placed in a Vinery 
in which the atmosphere is kept rather dry, iu order to preserve the 
Grapes that are hanging in it. Those who exhibit Dablias will 
scarcely need to be reminded that there is a chance now to overhaul 
all the boxes, stands, tubes, and blocks, to see that none of them are 
last or broken, letting all such be replaced, and the stands should also 
be painted Hight preen and varnished. When done with, store them 
where they can be found at 1 moment's notice. I have previously 
described the best form of aticks, and have only now to say that 
they should be washed clean, and be tied firmly up in bundles and 
putin a dry place. 

Phloxes in Pots,—These have been found so useful for decora- 
dive purposes that I shall place a number of them ina house from 
which frost is excluded. My ohjevéis to get the plants to staré carly, 


in order not only to produce flowers earlier than they would do cut- 
ol-doors, but also te obtain cuttings by the end of February or early 
in March, so that these also may Hower earlier the following season. 
When carefally attended to these cuttings produce strong plants, 
which yield good spikes of flowera in 5-1n, pota, 


Tulips.—These had just been planted when the frost set m, and 
it is certain that they must have been frozen in the ground ever since. 
The numerous varieties of named Tulips, asa rule, stand frost well, 
and they do not suffer from wet, unless if is stagnant water or exces- 
sive yatnfall ; nevertheless, it is questionable if the different apecies 
of Tulips are adapted for roughing it, ao to speak, in open borders. 
T have found that T. Greigi and T. stellata are rather tender, and 
seem to suffer much during a rainy season like that of IS79. Other 
plants, however, that succeed well in ordimary seasons were but 
poorly represented last summer. It will, therefore, be well not to 
condemn new flowers too hastily, that have only been grown during 
such a season as the past.—J. Dovctas, 


(Jreenhouse. 


ipacrises,—Although these are strictly greenhouse plants, and 
will succeed through the winter in a temperature just above freezing, 
still, where a cood stock exists, it will be found useful to have a 
portion in bloom early, which may easily be accomplished by keep- 
ing some amongst such of the greenhouse plants as require the most 
warmth, say 44° or 46° at night, with something more than this in 
the daytime, For this purpose those should be selected that made 
therr growth first and were turned out correspondingly early in the 
open air, as I have always found that these plants at once set their 
flowers as soon as put outside in the summer, and by this are 
influenced in their time of blooming. The large-flowered, upright- 
habited varieties are the most useful for blooming early, and they 
are also the best for general use, especially for providing ent fowers, 
as every shoot of the preceding season’s growth may be cut with- 
out injuring the plants; im fact, to keep the erect-grewing kinds 
from getting too tall and thin, if is necessary fo shorten the whole 
of the shoots to within some inches of where they were cut back to 
the year previous. It seems strange that there are not more of 
these most serviceable plants grown than there are, so easy are they 
to manage, and not subject to gefi into a bad condition in the way 
that many of the more tender hard-wooded plants are; added to 
which their leaves are so stout as to almost defy the attacks of the 
generality of insects, another important consideration. 


Large-flowered and Fancy Pelargoniums.—Those 
plants of the large-fiowered section that were shaken out the latest 
after being cut back and treated in the usual way, should by this 
tame have made sufficient new roots to permit of their being moved 
into their blooming pots, which should be about § in. in diameter, 
AH Pelargoniums ave better hard-potted, but for this section particu. 
larly fhe soil should be made very solid; it should also be in a 
medium condition as to moisture, and little water should be given 
until the roots have had time to fully establish themselves. There 
is no description of soft-wooded plant which makes any growth 
through the winter that from this time to the end of February 
requres to be kept with the soil so dry as these and the fancy 
varieties, without which they never can be grown satisfactorily, 
They should have all the light possible, and be kept at a temperature 
of abont 40° at night, with « little air every mild day, but not 
exposed to keen winds. ‘The dwari-growing, free, early-fowering, 
decorative kinds so largely cultivated by market growers, and which 
ave the most useful by far for ceneral purposes, as they will bear 
enough heat through the winter to have them in bloom by the 
heeinuing of March, should be kept now ata temperature of 45° or 
46° at night, with sufficient warmth in the daytime to pormit of a 
free admission of air which prevents their becoming drawn. As soon 
as the fowerg show freely, which they ought to do by this time, the 
plants will bear a httle quid manure once a fortnight or so, but 
they must not have it over strong, or it will cause them to run too 
much to leaf. They onght to be kept close to the glass in the 
hiehtest house available, and especial care shonld be taken to see 
that they are free from aphides, on the first appenrance of which 
they ought to be fumigated. 


Chrysanthemums this year have suffered through the 
Suuless season quite as much as most other things, and their flowering 
has not soneeally been nearly equal to that which is usual: this has 
heen especially the case where the propagation wag put of until spring, 
the result of which always is that the planta never wet their wood so 
well matnred before autumn ie oan to Howerlng, a3 when they 
are propagated earlier, and another consequence arising from spring 
propagation is, that when the plants are struck thus late, it neces. 
sitates their being kept warmer during the procesa of reating than 
they should be, during which time they make soft top growth, and 
the leaves so produced are so deficient in texture that no amount of 
after attention can keep thom from decaying before the plants get 
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nie fiower. Itis well to remember that the Chrysanthemum is a 
hardy plant, which neither requires, nor never should be subjected to 
much artificial heat. If cuttings auch as are produced from the base 
of the plants, choosing those that are stout and not drawn up weak, 
are at ouce inacrted lalf-a-dozen together in 3-in. pots, placed in 
alight position ina cool house, kept maist, and covered with a bell- 
glass, they will root without getting at all drawn. My practice has 
been to get some large common slates, Iay on these an inch of sand, 
keeping ib jigist, and on this place the pots close to the front or end 
lights of a cool greenhouse or pit, giving a little air at times, but 
not $0 much as to cause the cuttings to flag, 
rooted, pot off singly, and inure them’ to the air of the honse, from 
whence they may be moved to a cold pit or frame, just keeping them 
through the winter oof of the reach of frost. Those whe will 
give this method a fair trial will find that ibis better than leaving the 
propagation until spring, when there 1s always enough work that can- 
uot be got on with previously. By the system which some growers 
adopt af dividing the old plants, and growing these a second year, 
very large examples may be obtained, but they are not nearly so useful 
or uice looking as those from cuttings struck annually. If there is 
any trace of aphides about the cuttings before they ave put in I 
should advige their bemeg dipped in Tobacco-water, which should be 
aliowed to remain on then: for 4 short time, and then be washed off, 
previous to insertang them in the pote, az I have found that théy, im 
common with most other plants, io not root freely if it is allowed to 
dry on them. <A selection of varieties for general decoration, made, 
as is often done by the incxperienced, from the stands of cut flowers 
seen at the exhibitions, is much like that of Roses chosen under 
similar conditions, and is calculated to do anything but turn out to 
the satisfaction of the grower, as the individual flowers, though fine, 


are the produce of varicties that naturally are not able to mature a _ 


sufficient miuuber of bloome to make them most useful for ordinary 
purposes. The kinds that bear medium-sized flowers are the most 
suitable for general pot culture. Of late years few of the variettes 
find favour, except the elobular-formed flowers with ineurved petals, 
though many of the ola more open shape are preferable, of which 
the Winch Greed Mlermine, and the old pale yellow Annie Salter, may 
be taken as examples. The medium-sized white Mrs. George Rundle, 
with tts Primrose-coloured and deep yellow sports, George Glenny, 
and Mrs. Dixon, should be pow by everyone, as they stand un- 
equalled im thelr respective coloura, and are remarkably free flowerers. 
The velvety crimson of Jnlie Lagravere ig another of the very beat, 
and the dillercut coloured varieties of the larger-blogmed Pomponea 
are also amongst the best to grow in pots, either when the plants are 
walted for decoration, or the flowers for cutting. Large pertectly 
formed flowers, in accordance with the flortst’s standard, are desirable 
in their way, but profusion of bloom, with less formality, will always 
be prized by most people; for thie reason, the irregular flewered 
Japanese Kinds should be grown in considerable quantities, being 
much more elegant, especialiy for cutting ; amongst the most desir- 
able of these are the Daimio, pink and rose; Triomphe d’Hyeres, 
orange-red and yellow: Red Dragon, chestnut, tipped with yellow ; 
Gloire de Toulouse, crimsen, sometimes beautifully mottled wrth 
white; Elaine, white and carmune: Eijou of Guernsey, yellow : 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, white; Madame Lemoine, primrese and 
hlac; Dr. Masters, rect, tipped with yellow +: Harlequin, crtmson with 
gold stripes; Soleil Levant, clear yellow ; Sanspariel, red; Robert 
Fortune, amber; Marcinatum, line and white; M. <Astidry, red, 
tipped with violet; Album striatum, white, with violet stripe; 
Abd-EL Kader, crunson ; and Jane Salter, white, striped with lilac, 


Succulent and Kindred Plants.—The quaint forms which 
jnany of these possess have, of late years, since smygnlar-habited, 
tine-leaved plants have come more into general cultivation, com- 
mended them ta many. Numbers of the smaller-growing kinds, 
seldom met with, are well adapted for greenhouse and conservatory 
decoration in houses where the largest species of Agaves, when these 
have attained anything lke their fullsize, conld no& be found room 
for, They are easily grown, the principal essential being that the pots 
are thoroughly drained in the firat Inetance, and care always after- 
watda taken that the drainage does not ret ioul through the presence 
of warms, which, like other things they are subject to, and going, as 
many of them do, for a long time without requiring repotting, these 
are tlie more liable to cause the dramage to become clogged up, in 
which ease the succulent roots are apt to rot, and although from the 
tenacity of ife possessed by many af the apectes this may not kill 
them, yet it generally resulta jn an unhealthy condition and logs of 
leaf. Amongst the handsomest are the different forms of Agave fill- 
fera, A. Verschaffelti, A, Schidigera, A. piecta, A. lophantha, A, 
dealbata, and others of like habit, With most of these 1t may be 
observed that itis well to keep them somewhat warmer through the 
winter than a cool greenhouse ; but they will be quite at home in 
conservatories, Where, agis usual, a little more warmth is maintamed. 
Moderate-sized examplea of the ciffsrent forms of A, americana, 


As ston as they are 


both green and variegated, are equally effective used in like manner, 
and they will bear anything short of absclute frost. These laat- 
named plants are extremely useful for placing im halls, verandahs, or 
anywhere In proximify to a dwelling-house, as well as in more distant 
parts of a garden during the summer-time, where their quaint, dis- 
tinct habttof growth, with their ices beri leaves, adapt then: 
for associating well with other things, Agayes are readily increased 
from the suckers which plants, after they attain. a moderate size, 
generally produce freely. ZI have usually taken these off any time 
durmg the winter, potting them singly in moderately dry soil, and 
Siving no wore water than will keep the soil slightly moist until the 
roots hegin fo move. Yuecas also might with advantage be much. | 
more generally employed in greenhouses and conservatories than 
they are, as, beyoud the ordinary variegated Aloe-leaved variety, they 
are not much met with ; ¥. albo-spica, Y. flamentosa, ¥. coneava, 
¥, glauca, and ¥. filifera, are all plants deserving of cultivation 
where singularity of form is appreciated. The smaller-growing 
erecuhouse Dracwnas, auch as D. congesta, D. Hneata, and D. rubra, 
if grown in quantities, are amongst the best subjects for gencral 
decorative purposes that can be. cultivated, asitis not alone in green- 
houses and conservatories where they areof use ; they sreequallysofor 
the embellishment of dwellings in the numerous ways in which plante 
are now employed, Respécting the last-named kind, D. rubra, it 
appears to be comparatively little known beyond the London nursery 
and market growers ; it may be described as having somewhat the 
appearance of D. indivisa,-very much reduced im size, both as to the 
length and breadth of the leaves. Itis really handsome, and keeps 
in good condition much longer in places not well suited for plants, 
continuing in a healthy state. Any one commencing the growth of 
these plants cannot do better than get mm a stock during the dormant 
season, When there is usually more time to attend to such matters 
than im the spring and summer,—T, Barres, . 


Indoor Fruit. 


Pines.—In Pines pits furnished with hot-water pipes for the pro- 
duction of bottom-heat, the plants require more water than where the 
heat is produced by leaves or tan. ‘In the latter case very litle 
water indeed ig required, but the plants that are grown under the - 
first named conditions will require extra attention in that way 
during severe weather, when hard. firing ig a necessity ; for if once 
they get really dry, one of two evilsis sure to ensue, viz,, premature 
fruiting, or else, in the case of more advanced plants, improperly 
developed fruit, A gelection shonld now be made of the finest 
tants of Gineens that have had the longest rest; these should be 
placed in a compartment by themselves in a hottom-heat of 90°, and 
ina top heat of from 65° to 70°, and they should have a liberal 
watering with tepid water, which will soon induce them te show 
fruit that will ripen from May onwards, In-many respects this is: 
the most valuable hatch of frniters of the whole-year, particnlarly in - 
the case of those who have to study to get supplies for the London - 
season. Succession planta should still be kept on the resting side ~ 
of dryness, and if they are becoming crowded, and likely te-zet 
drawn from being so close together, spread: them ontin the room 
that may be made by throwing away the old irniting stools, after 
denuding them of suckers. Plants that are awelling off fruit should 
have frequent.supplies of tepid manure water till the fruit changes - 
colour, when it may be discontinned, 


Vines.—Late Vines, being quite clear of foliage, there wil be 
little now to engender a damp atmosphere, particularly if internal 
borders are, as they shonld be, soreree with mata or dry straw, ‘so - 
that if the frit has been well ripewed, 1f would keep in plump con- 
dition on the Vines for at least three months; but this is undesir—— 
able, taking inte account the future well-bemg of the Vines ; pro- 
vision should therefore be made for keeping the bunches in bottles of 
water, and all should be cnt about the second week in January: “We 
have never experienced any ciffeulty in keeping Grapes in good con- 
dition till June, except once, when they were left on the Vines until 
the middie of Feluuary, In that case, when placed in water, -the | 
sap having become active by the mild winter of that year, the Ber- 
ries cracked, and, aa a matter of course, decayed, so that under no 
eircumatances should harvestmg of the fruit be deferred beyond the 
second week in the New Year ; Vines should then be at once praned 
anid otherwise afforded the proper conditions of rest, Proceed slowly 
with the forcing of early houses, preferring rather to make wp lost. | 
time after the Grapes are set than to risk the production of tendril- 
like ‘shows’ by hard foreing. Pot Vines, if placed, as they often 
are, close to hot-water pipes, will need a large amount of water, 
When practicable, 16 is always beet to plunge the pota m a bed of 
leaves, both to save watering and afford a shght bottom-heat, — 


Peaches and Nectarines,—Pruning, tying, cleaning of 
honses, &e., should all be now completed, and the first house may 
have an advance m temperature, say 50° as aiminimam af night, and 
from 5° to 10° higher during the day, to be mncreased in mild 
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weather when ventilation can begiven, See that inside borders.are 
well moistened through, and kept so by the application of tepid 
water whenever nécessary. A thick mulching of litter or Oak 
Jeavea not only keeps the berders in an equable state, both as to 
moisture and warmth, but gives off ammonia, which, till the trees 
come into flower, is beneficial, and prevents the necessity of constant 
syringing to maintain the proper amount of moisture. 


Figs.—As soon ag the pot trees that are to yield the firat supply 
of frait have begun to expand their terminal buds, increase the tem- 
perature and air-moisture, and, let the treea have an abundant supply 
of warm manure water, and in the absence of litter or leaves to give 
of the desirable ammoniacal vapour, the Hcors and walls may also 
be occasionally syringed with the same, Kecp the glass clean, and the 
trees as close to it as circumstances will permit, The earliest planted- 
out trees may now also be started by the turning on of sufficient 
heat to maintain a night temperature of 45°. Syringe the trees in 
dlry and mild weather, but the floors and walls only in frosty or damp 
weather. Complete the pruning, tying, dressing, and cleansing of 
houses, and fop-dreasing of borders at the earliest pertod, and to 
effectually rest the trees keep them well supplied with air till the 
time arrives for starting them. 


Strawberries.—The plants that are being started on shelves in 
Vineries, Peach houses, &¢,, ought to be regularly syringed till they 
come into bloom, aya preventive against red spider. Jt is on this 
account—liability to attacks of spider—that we prefer to start them 
in a frame filled with leaves, ay recommended in THe GaRDeEN (p. 
$12), for though plenty of both top and root moisture will keepaway 
spider, some plants are almost aure to escape notice and get dry, 
and then its advent is a certainty, When first placing them Im 
forcing quarters examine them to see that the drainage is clear and 
the balls free from worms. Rub off any mossy vegetation that may 
have formed on the surface, but on no account break up the surface 
soil, for to do thisis simply to destroy many of the best roots. Those 
plants that from want of frame room must perforce remain in open 
quarters should at least have sufficient protection fo prevent the pote 
being smashed by the action of frost, and felt, hoards, or tarpaulin 


should be used to throw off rain and suow,—VW, W'. 


Bjitchen Garden. 


The severity of the weather during the last two or three weeks has 
proved most dissatrous to the late Cauliflower and early Broceoli crops, 
for, even in spite of protection, there is but a small per-centage left, 
Sach a fatality can only be accounted for on the ground of immature 
growth, consequent on the excessively wet and sualess weather, as 
was the case this season. The only green crops that have survived 
without injury aré Brussels Sprouts, Hales, and Savoys ; these, there- 
fore, should in future be planted in larger quantities than hitherto, 
Now that the frost has disappeared, it will be necessary ta go over 
plots of Greens and remove all decaying leaves. Such vegetable 
refuse makes.a valuable manure when if can be dug in whilst in a 
green state, but if this cannot be done if should be thrown together 
and intermixed with a little fresh lime, which will add te its value as 
atmanure. The fact that vegetable crops have suffered so much sug- 
gests the propriety of at once taking steps to force additional quan- 
tities of Seakale, Asparagus, French Beans, and Carrots, and also of 
aowing at once in boxes, In heat, Cauliflowers, Brussels Sprouia, and 
Coleworts; the first-named will keep up a succession to those that 
were sown in autumn and are being wintered in frames. Brussels 
Sprouts cannot have too long a season to get them fall and produc- 
tive, whilst Coleworts are always acceptable, and no green crop can 
be had so quickly. This crop is the more important, as autumn- 
planted Cabhages seem to have suffered almost as much as the Broc- 
coli, Patatoes should be carefully examimed; all the early seed 
tubers should be laid in single file to sprout, on floors or shelves, frec 
from frost, Some of the first earlies may now be putin shallow 
hoxes of leaf soil, and placed in frames to start them ; and, as soon as 
fairly rooted into the mould, they should be fnally planted in 
forcing pits or pots; we find the latter a very convenient mode of 
srowing the earliest bateh, as they can be moved from place to place 
ad’ direumstances demand, Myatt’s :Ashleaf Kidney and Fenn’s 
arly Market Rownd are both excellent varieties for pot culture, If 
not yet done, Asparagus plantations should have a thick covering of 
well-rotied mauure, but no alleys shonld be scooped ont fo cover it; 
auch a proceeding is not oaly useless but hurtiul. . New plantations 
of Horseradish and Rhubarb may now be made at any time, and 
established plots should be manured and dug over. Still keep Globe 
Artichokes well protected, though, if time ean be afforded, the pro. 
tecting material should be removed when there is no likelihood of 
frost, and again applied on the first intlications of it. Let all vacant 
plots of ground be manured, and dug, trenched, or ridged up as soon 
as possible, in order that they may have the fullest exposure to the 
ameliorating influences of the weather. A plan of cropping for the 
forthcoming season showld at once be decided on, and in making it 
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out see that the various plots have the crops varied as much as pos- 
sible fram those of last year. Taking the game crop twice consecu- 
tively from the same ground not only impoverishes 16 more than 1f 
otherwise would he, but the produce is less, the only exception being 
when the ground ts deeply trenched.— VW. W. 


Extracts from my Diary.—December 22 to 27. 


Fiowers.—Moving Eucharia amazonica and a few more Bow- 
vardias-into the preenhowse. Picking decayed leaves and Howers 
off Primulasa. Staking out fronds of Adiantum Farleyense ; also 
placing stakes to Poinsettias and Euphorbia jacquinieffora. (Cretting 
out atew more Roman Hyacinths, and placing them in heat; also 
a iew more Roses and Dtelytra spectabilis; throwing cut linings of 
pits, and turning manure and leaves ready for replacing them, Get- 
ting a few more Azaleas, Dentziag, and Lily of the Valley into 
gentic heat, Hvrecting stage in late Vinery for bedding plants. 


FRUIT. Fixing shelves in fruit-room for the reception of Grapes 
in bottles. Pruning Trebbiano Vines, and selecting well-developed 
eyes for purposes of propagation, Tying third Peach house. 
Pruning Gooselterries and Currants on north walls. Chopping 
suckers up from Plums and Apples. Cutting down Vines in pots, 
growing for forcing hereafter, and placing them in a cool Vinery. 


YEGETABLES,— Covering up Lettuces with a little hay for protec- 
tion from frost, Covering up clamps of Potatoes wrth straw in anti- 
cipation of severe frost. Cutting all Seakale and Mushrooms ready 
foruse. Covering up another Batch of Sealale on beds ontside. 
Manuring ground ready fer digging. Potting next batch of French 
Beans, and making next Mushroom bed outside. Looking over 
Aaparagus, and getting in nextlot. Emptying pit for Rhubarb. 
Placing succession Lettuces and Endive in Mushroom house to 
blanch.—R. G., Aurciley. 


AMERICAN NOTES 





The Adornment of Cemeteries. -—One of the most beauti- 
ful sentiments offered at the shrine of departed relatives and friends 
is that which keeps beautiful with leaves and Howera fhe quiet abodes 
of the dead, Ft would be well, however, If incre taste and Enow- 
ledge of the-habits of plants went with the active devotion of this 
character offen evinced. If the fence monstrosity could be done 
away with altogether, our cemeteries would be greatly improved ; 
butif the fence must remain, above all things do not crowd the 
Place with stif hedges of Arbor-vite and other large-crowimg plants. 
Let an irregular, graceful fringe, or belt, of dwarf evergreen or decid- 
uous shrubs mask the fence with varying outline and somewhat for- 
mal repetition, as befits the dignity and regularity of the place. In- 
side should grow scarcely anything but creensward, with low srow- 
Ing vines and flowers wanderime about with modest freedom. Li here 
and there a shrub is nsed, if should beof the rarest mould and cwarfest 
form—choice bits of arboreal sculpture rather than mere foliage and 
flowers. The taste exhibited in the ornamentation of burial grounds 
cannot be too severe, chaste, and refined. Flowers we may have, 
but they must grow and bloom within limits, and the colours and 
forms of evergreen ancl deciduous trees, for both summer and winter 
landscape, must blend deftly and harmoniously, lest anything bizarre 
mar the peaceful nature of the spot. And, im addition to all this, 
jet me say that m no species of lawn planting does the importance 
of intelligent pruning, fertilising and watering apply with such 
force as in that pertamming to Go's Acre. 


Megnoiia Fraseri, the Har-leaved Umbrella Tree, is found 
In Vireima and Kentucky, along the Alleghanica and southward, 
though but sparingly. Thia tloomsa in June, beariug yellowish 
flowers, and sometimes again in autumn. Jt forms a small tree, and 
is therefore well adapted to amall lawns, The sceds are always 
SCATCe, 


The Japanese Eulalia.—tThe tall and lovely Grass, called 
Eulalia japonica variegata in the catalogues, blooms so late 
that the panicles often have their development arrested by frost, but 
thig time they have shown what they can do if ict alone. Our 
circular clamp, 10 ft. or so aeross, 1s a dense mass of the pale 
variegated foliare, and 6 ft. or 8 ft. high, above which the feathery 

anictes, at first dark purplish and then light grey, wave their spray- 
ike branches in pleasing contrast, making the mass most attractive 
to passers-by. 

Wanted a Word.—lIt isa pty that there tg no werd in com- 
non use that comprises both agriculture and horticulture, If we speak 
of the Mural as an agricultural or farm journal, we feel we do not 
lo if justice, since it gives as muuch attention to horticulture ns to 
agriculture, and the constant useof both words is out of the ques- 
tion. It does not seem that the word terraculture, though the ri¢ht 
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one by derivation, will ever come into general use, To speak of 
terracultural colleges, stations, and newspapers, would sound 
funny enough, Horticulture is properly garden culture, but it is 
new accepted as including frnit culture, and flowers, shrub, and 
ornamental tree culture also. We want one popular word that shali 
comprise everything that is meant by both agriculture and hortical- 
ture. 

Tomate Progress.—We find that several of our realers, 
accepting our suggestion, are working to produve a variety of Tom- 
ato that shall keep better than any at present known in the market. 
Qne of our friends in Ohio has a cross between the Acme and Trophy 
that will keep well for from fifteen to twenty days. We ourselves 
have heen selecting seeds for two or three years with tts object 
solely in view. In another season we hope to be able to report our 
progress. In breeding for a better-keeping sort, we should never 
jgse sight of productiveness, and that quality, so valuable in the 
Acme, of ripening about the stem.— Moore's Aurel, 


The Yellow Clematis,—Those who only know the Clematis 
from the magnificent Japanese and Chinese hybrids, which, with 
their enormous flowers froma 4 in. to 6 in. or more across, may be 
regariied aa among the triamaphs of modern hortteulture, can hardly 
be aware of the great variety which the genus presents. Notall the 
Clematises are climbers, as there are some herbaceous species valied 
as border plants, Among the climbers, besides the grand hybrids 
already mentioned, are others so gtrikingly unlike these, that one 
would not at first sight take them to belong to the same genus. Some 
of these we have noticed from time to time, notably the scarlet 
Clematis (C, eocemea); this represents a group the flowers of which 
do not spread open, but the sepals form a sort of urm-shaped flower. 
Then there is a group with quite emall flowers in large cluaters, pro- 
ducing a profusion of bloom; of this group there is none better than 
the Virgin's Bower cr Traveller’s Joy. Kesembling this in appear- 
ance is C, Wiammula, the Sweet-seented Virgin's Bower, a name it 
well deseryea, In still another group, we find flowers of medium 
size, and solitary, upon long stems, mm the axils of the leaves. To 
this group belongs Clematis craveoclens, the flowers of which, some- 
thing remarkable among these plants, are yellow. The plant is 
rather slender and delicate, having less robust stems than the other 
climbers, The foliage, of afresh and pleasing green, is more finely 
cut than in the other species, each leaf consisting of three to five 
sharp-pointed leaflets which are themgelves cut or lobed. The flowers 
are solitary, of only four spreading aepals, and are ahout 14 in. 
across; them colouris a pale Lemon-yellow. This plant, coming 
from the higher mountains of Chinese Tartary, 1s a comparatively 
recent introduction. Aa may be inferred from its origin, it hag 
proved perfectly Lardy in the severe climate of New England, and 
this, together with its delicate habit, its very free growth, and the 
unusual colour of its abundant flowers, will make if very popular 
when it becomes better known. It blooms in late summer, and its 
flowers are soon succeeded by clobular clusters of fruits, the long fea- 
thery tails to which are of a very pale green, anc about as showy as 
the flowers. The speciic name, graveolens, means ‘‘ heavy-scented,”’ 
the appheabrhty of which is not readily seen {or rather smelt}, aawe 
have not been able to discover a perceptible odour, heavy or other- 
wise, ‘' Heavy-scented Clematis,” sometimes given as & common 
name, is not a very pleasing one, besides it is quite too long, while 
** Yellow Clematis ” is preferable in several respects, and ig maore- 
aver descriptive. 

Osbeck’s Sumach.—Tlis has pleased me much by ts fener- 
ally robust aspect, and the healthy vigour of ita dark, thick leaves. 
The plant is a native of Japan, and has been called, in some European 
Continental gardens, Rhus japonica. I came across it several years 
ago at Ellwanger and Larry's. Its leaves resemble those of our 
native dwarf Sumach (RF. copallina}, in having the common petiole 
winged between the leaflets, but are much larger, and without the 
shining surface of the other, Prof. Sargent informs me that it 
flowered with him this year, and that itis still move attractive in 
bloom, In autumn if takes on yellow, orange, and scarlet tints, 
which are blended into every infermeciate shade, and all with a 
brilliancy and richness of colour that, should I use adjectives to 
atequately deacribe it, I should seem extravagant, while the printer 
Wwonkd use np all his exclamation potmnts and get out of sorts,”"— 
American A greculturist, 


Wir. Chapin’s Great Orchard.— We have noticed in this 
journal (Cowutry Clenéiemen) im former years the extensive Apple 
orchard of Mr. Oliver C. Chapin, of East Bloomfield, in Ontario 
County, N,¥., covering over 100 acres. The editor of the Mire 
ffome has recently paid it a visit, and furnishes some additional 
particulars. A part contaming 50 acres has heen seeded three years 
and pastured by sheep, Fhe exterior of the orchard has borne well 
this year; the mtevior but little, The canker worm commenced its 
nroads, and was worst last year on the interior trees, Mr. Chapin 


showered them with a mixture of Paris green and water, which 
brought them dead to the ground ina few hours. The water was 
drawn ina box heldmg over 200 pallons, in which was mixed 23 ib. 
of Paris green. A forcing pump and house threw a stream high 
above each tree, where it broke inte spray, and falling aprinkled 
every part, The whole orchard contains 120 acres. No heavy crops 
have yet been raised. One year he picked 7000 barrels, There are 
over 5000 trees. The estimate this year is over 3000 barrels, When 
the growth of the tree is rapid, he seeds to Clover for a few years, and 
ploughs it under, which appears te answer well, He cultivated con- 
stantly when the trees werc young. Most of his orchard is planted 
with the Baldwin. 


The Scuppernong Grane (Vitis rotundifolia}).—Some years 
since T abandoned all Grapes except this kind, which I find to be 
the only one exempt from disease, I have now quite a large quantity 
of it under cultivation, having raised a large number of seedlings. 
itis a white or yellowish Grape, with berriea eye in size trent 
$in. to 1} in, in diameter. None of the varieties { have everfail to 

reduce good crops, and the Vines are entirely free from disease in 
‘ing, leaf, and fruit, The weight of fruit on each Vine ia beyond 
belief by those who have never seen this class in full hearing. I 
have this season had arbours crushed down with the great weight 
of the fruit on them, although they were huilt of gaod, stout Chest- 
nut fence rails. Some Grape growers complain that the clusters are 
oo small; this is not so; each Vine is a huge cluster in its entirety, 
t 





Tuber formation in Fropecslam tuberosuiny. 


In gathering them when ripe, they are shaken down on to sheet 
niade for the purpose, insteal of beng picked by hand, asis the case 
with the cluster varieties: and in 50 bushels of the berries, which 
are gathered entirely free from stems, one would nof find a rotten or 
ee berry. My Vineyard, which is a small one, has this year 
yielded about 4 gals. of ‘‘ must” or juice per bushelof fruit, I have 
one Vine, a seedling from the Scuppernong, raised by myself, whicl. 
will compare very favourably in quahty with the Black Hamburgh, 
while the berries are from 1 in. to 1} in, in diameter, of a black. 
colour, speckled with russet. This clase of Grapes always bloom 
about the loth of June, and consequently the clusters are never 
injured by frosts, The growth of the fruit is very rapid, the ero 
being ripe by Sept. 26. Could not this Grape be cultivated in 
Vineries at the North? Itis killed to the ground when the mercury 
gets to zero. I have one variety that ripens the last of August. It 
ig a fine, large black Grape, also a acedlag from the Seuppernong. 
Vines of this class are never pruned, and rarely manured or calti- 
vated. The voots running an inch or two below the surface of the 
sround, cultivation is entirely impracticable, and the leaves from the 
Vines furnish most of the manure they get. Stable manure is death 
to the Vines, while they delight in lime and decayed vegetable 
matter. Another peculiarity is that the Vines cannot be propagated 
from cuttings, a8 are other varieties, but only from layers, so that if 
ig & slow process to Increase them,—Country Gentleman, 
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TULGEROUS-ROOTED TROPALOLUM. 
(TY. TUBEROSUM.) | 


THts species, which is tolevably well known, ig a rampant climbing 
plant, and when planted near the foot of a warm wall, or trained up 
a fence of brushwood, it forms by no means an inconapicuous object. 
it 1a quite hardy, but 4 
heap of ashes over its 
tubers affords it con- 
genial protection during 
winter, and enables it 
to sprout away with re- 
nhewed vigour in spring. 
This Tropeclun  at- 
tracted attention some 
years ago as heimg one 
of a rather long list of 
plants from time to 
time recommended ag 
aubstifutes for the 
Potato. My present 
object in alluding to it, 
however, is to direct 
More particular atten- 
tion to its bulb-tubers, 
or underground stem 
development, and I am 
sorry that I have not 
tiubera of other allied 
apecles of Tropeeolum 
at hand so as to study 
them by comparison. 
What I want particu- 
larly to poiné ont is the 
intermediate character 
ot these tubers, and 
the distinct manner in 
which indications of 
scalesare shown. Fram 
these tubers we gather 
that beth bulbs, as in 
Lilies, and tubers as in 
this Tropeolum and in 
the Potata are shortened 
or compressed stems, 
the leaves or foliolar 
organs of which are 
thickened and consoli- 
lated into acales, which, 
in the true Lilies, are 
free or ununited, but 
are, 1m what are termed 
tubers, fused together 
anto a solid mass just 
ag the wax madel of a 
Lily bulb might be fused 
by gentle pressure in 
the hand if held before 
a fire. In the case of 
the Potato the identity 
of the scales is well- 
nigh lost, but if the 
green above ground or 
axillary stem-tubers of 
a Potato be examined, 
their condensed stem- 
like character becomes 
more clearly apparent, 
aince the rudiments of 
leavea are sometimes 
developed by them, and 
what wecall “eyes” are 
seen to be the true axil- 
lary buds of 4 short ple- 
tharic branch of the main 
stem. The tubers of this 
Tropeolurm are beauti- 
ful in themselves, being of a soft yellow tint, prettily and distinctly 
marked with purple; moreover, they show the narrowness of the 
line which divides the bulb proper from the tuber so wel! that a 
figure of them may be of some permanent interest, I am indebted 
to Miss C. M. Owen, of Knockmullen, Gorey, Ireland, for the 
materials from which the engraving has heen mae, and I should he 
vbliged if anyone will spare me tubers of any other species of this 





Fluwerlng spray of Troprmolum tuberosum (reduced) 


genus for purposes of study and comparizon, The whole question 
of underground stem and root development is 80 important, from a 
cultivators pot of view, that one may be excused for regretting 
that it is not more generally studied aud alluded to in garden 


literature. As shown in the annexed engraving, the tuhera are 
clustered on the lower part of the stem; each tuber springs 


from the axil of a 
former leaf or its repre- 
sentative, and so each 
tuber clearly represents 
a branch of the main 
stem, which, with its 
foliolar organs, ts short- 
ened, thickened, and 
fused together so as to 
represent a tuber, 

FLW. B. - 





Does Ivy Inijura 
Buildings. —Thijs 
question bas been many 
times asked. In my 
mMondgraph on The 
Ivy,” I treated it at 
some length, and with 
the aid of evidence 
adduced in an impor- 
tant loquiry as to the 
effect of Ivy on the fa- 
bricof English churches, 
Aly friend M. Sisley, 
of Eyons, informs me 
of neighbours of his 
who actually dread te 
plant Ivy near the walls 
of thew dwellings, from 
the apprehensions they 
entertain of consequent 
damp and injury to the 
structura, & long as 
such opinions prevail 
it cannot be too often 
repeated that the at- 
tachment of Ivy te 
walis is altogether an 
aflvantace. If the walls 
are damp before the 
Ivy is planted, the 
dainp will disapper as 
the Ivy  overspreads 
their surfaces, f the 
walls are dry to begin 
with, Ivy will keep 
them so, by a double 
action ; for should damp- 
ness occur through some 
accident, the Ivy will 
suck out the moisture 
into its own substance, 
and in the event of 
driving rains, that oc- 
casionally act with force 
on walls, the imbrica- 
tion of hard leafage 
will prevent the access 
of rain to the sétrue- 
ture, and thug Ivy 
1s not only a remover, 
buf a preventer of 
damp. As regards the 
integrity of the strue- 
ture, however, the ense 
is less clear. Fissures 
in walls clothed with 
Ivy will sooner ar 
later be discovered by 
the plant and filled up, and then mischef may be expected. When 
& shoot or root pushes through a fissue in a wall and is left undis- 
turbed, Its natural growth soon begins to tell upon the structure. As 
the little Nut tree carried the millstone, so the slender shoot of Ivy 
will by increase of girth begin to push against the sidea of a fissure, 
with the certainty of increasing it, and the probability of bringing the 
wali down, But where the wall is sound it is exposed to no such 
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danger. Ivy does not make fissures, however quick it may be to 
discover them where they already exist. It follows therefore that, 
as a rule, Ivy may be regarded as defending against time and acci- 
dent the walls that afford if support.—8. H., in Gardener's Magazine, 





TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 
VARIETIES OF THE NORWAY MAPLE. 


PERHAPS if the mass of Persons wise in tree planting had to choose 
one tree as combining mest beauéy and hardihood, they would 
select the Norway Maple. In fact this very selection las been 
made ly a vote of just such authorities, That the Norway Maple in 
its natural form is excellent in every way desirable for a tree ts 
unquestionable, but at this time i wish to eall attention to the 
corresponding value of ifs varieties. I wish to note that im no 
way do they fall short of the excellence of their parent, but that, on 
the contrary, they even surpass in certain ways their worthy pro- 
genitor. The variations of most hardy plants assume one of two 
ov three types. They are either variegated iu colour, or cut-leied 
or Weeping im form. ‘Varieties of Norway Maple never weep, as 
far as I know, but they do divide and colour their leaves in vory 
eurious as well as delightful fashions, Let us look ab a few of 
these varieties : ; 

Acer platanolides cucullatum is the least varied of the 
out-leaved forms of the Norway Maple, but its large round leaves 
ave curled down at the edges in a very striking manner. In general 
growth it closely resembles the ordinary Norway Maple, as indeed 
do allthe varieties I shall name. 


A, platanocides laciniatum, popularly called the Hagle Claw 
Maple, is perhaps the best known of the different forms of Norway 
Maple. Fine specimens occur here and there throughout the 
country, although even yet this noteworthy tree receives lttile 
attention. The term ‘* Hagle Claw” fairly describes the form of tis 
leaves, which constitute its chief peculiarity, Plated curiously, 
eurled, and somewhat compreased, the leaves are evidently claws. 
Yet the leaf is not properly faeciniated, or cut-leaved—-hardly enough 
to sceure a moderate amount of actual claw. At some distance, 
however, the claw-like effect 1s striking and interesting. Of course, 
such a tree as the Eagle Claw Maple, though decidedly marked in 
form, needs the position of a single specimen, that it may worthily 
exhibit its charms without being lost ima mass of somewhat similar 
foliage, This arrangement, indeed, suits all the peenlar forms of 
Norway Naple. Otherwise, ifit be desirable to associate them with 
2 group of the parcat species, they should be planted a little without 
the mass, each one distinctly by itself, 


A. Loberetii exhibits the most extreme type of the eut-leaved 
form of Norway Maple. The leaf ts hterally divided into several 
parts downto the very leaf stem ifself. Indeed, one might readily 
mistake these sub-divisious for actual leaves, Instead of parts of one 
leaf ag large as that of the ordinary Norway Maple. 


A, Schwedleerii, the most charming variety of all, adda to 
beauty and breadth of outline the attraction of vivid colour. And 
what colour! It appears on the leafin eariy spring, and Aushes the 
yonne srowth with red until late inJune, In August, again, and 
September, there is a glow of red and purple amid the pervadmg dark 
green tints. The contrast thas made is remarkably striking and 
agreeable. It would add doubtless to the charm of Acer Schwedleerii 
if if continued green throughout July, but it is well known that the 
yarievations of leaves can seldom resist the subduing effects of mid- 
summersuns. The purple Beach does uo better at that season than 
Acer Schwedleerii, and to élass the latter kind with the purple Beech 
for rich and permanent colouring 1s certatnly high praise. Perhaps 
my expressions of admiration may seem a little overwrought, but I 
believe all who have looked at the right season on A. Sehwedleeri 
will bear witness to the truth of my assertions. Its, in fact, an 
excellent tree in every way—aa cxcellent as its parent and far more 
lovely ; not that the attractions of its parent on the lawn are not of 
the highest orcler. 

As a street tree, the Norway Maple is perhaps too round-beaded— 
too heavy in the quality of its shade. This peculiarity would, of 
course, apply to all its varicties. Nevertheless, general experience 
haa fully proved both species and varieties to be good and attractive 
oraamental trees under all circumstances. The smoke and dust of 
the atty, and the winds of the plain and sea, alike fail to overcome 
their rugged endurance. Everywhere,.in fact, the Norway Maple 


rn allits varicties transplant well, and endure persistently the most, 


trying ordeals a tree can be expected to endure and ive. In growth, 
the Norway Alaple and its varieties establish that healthy medium 
which indicates cuduring strength and beauty, combined with active 
vigour.—Cowndry Gertler, 


NOTES & QUESTIONS ON TREES, SHRUBS, & WOODLANDS. 
Hydrangea rosalba.—tl cannot refrain from speaking briefly 
of a Hydrangea accidently met with during a recent vistt to the 
Central Park, While wandering about a wild rock garden.on a hill- 
side in the upper part of the park, near Mt. St. Vineent, a friend. 
poet outa mass of large, resplendent corymbs of rosy-crimson 
owers Which were borne by a plant of strangely unfamiliar appear- 
ance, and yet one that we felt we ought to know. Soon afterwards, 
however the name dawned on the mind of my friend, and we both 
recognised an old aquaintance seldom seen in flower, viz., Hydrangea 
rosalba. We attributed the existence of the flowers in this case to 
the very sheltered, dry position the plant occupied. Thus favoured, 
the wood had fully ripened, and consequently passed through a 
severe winter unscathed, The bicom also had developed with peculiar 
excellence under the favouring peculiarities of the place, Few in 
this clunate ever sec the fowers of Hydrangea rosalba, at all, blighted 
as itis by orcinary winters, 


Marnolia Thurberi.—lI fear a hardy Japanese Magnolia that 
has been termed M. Thurberi, must give up this cognomen for that 
of M, Kobus. It bloomed this year for the first time with us, and 
the peculiarities both of the appearance of its flower and time of 
flowering, agree very closely with the deseription given of M, Kobus 
by M. Maximowicz and others. 


Acer polymorphum.—Query: Shall we term the many- 
formed Japanese Maples polymorphum or palmatum? There are 
authorities for both speeifie names, and they are used interchange- 
ably. I believe they should all be termed polymorphum or all pal- 
matim, and that the qnestion is only to be: settled by discoveri 
which name was employed firat by competent authorities. J coul 
make a shrewd cuess that palmatum was the orignal name, but facts 
are Wauted. nuberg seems to have used the name palmatum 
many years ago, according to Loudon, and doubtless it will be neces- 
sary to go back more thaa fifty years to settle the question, new as 
many fancy these Japanese Maples to be.—Rural New Yorker. 


Large Hawthorn,—We have a fine Hawthorn tree growing in 
the park here, the best, indeed, I have ever met with, and diiferent 
from all other Hawthorns, inasmuch as it has a fine pyramidal shape 
and large foliage. Even when bare of leaves itis a fine specimen 
its blosgom 1¢ single white like that of the common Hawthorn, but, 
as 1 have said, the habit Js different from that of all others growing 
around tt. ‘Che height of the trunk is 6 ft. ; cireumference at 1 ft, 
from the ground, 6 ft.; spread of branches 30 ft, one way and 36 f$. 
the other; height from 35 ft. fo 40 ft.; age fifty years, or rather 
more,— VW, Divers, Wierton, near Mreidstone. 


Welbeck Abbey.—The grounds at Welbeck seem to be 
literally undermined, Zixtending in all directions from the Abbey 
are burrows or passages ; not mere borings, but lofty, spacious pas- 
sages, brilliantly lighted by costly apparatus for letting in sunlight, 
and, where sunlight cannot be admitted, by lights from gas, By an 
underground passage we come tothe celebrated riding school, the 
like of which 1s notto be found in Europe, or elsewhere in the world. 
Tt is entered by a trap-door, opened by means oi a cnriously-designed — 
crank in the passage. In the days of the Duke of Newcastle it was 
used as a riding school; now itis a magnificent museum of art over 
1$0 ft. in iength. Hundreds of pictures are arranged—not hung— 
round the gallery, and piled mm stacks om the floor are thousands of 
volumes of bocks, some modern, and many old, rare, and valuable, 
The floor of this gallery is of Oak, and the ceiling is made to repre- 
sent a brilliant midswrmer sky. Mirrors in profusion are placed 
about, and lightis shed from four chandeliers suspended from the 
roof, each weighing a ton. This apartment ia lighted up by over 
OK) gas lente, aud when ail are illuminated the effect must be 
extremely brijliant, There are some miles of passages under 
the grounds, One extends from the Abbey half way to 
Worksop; another was used oaly by the Duke of Portland, ° The 
passages ave sll broac enough for three people to walk abreast in 
them, and pleasant fo walkin. The library, like the picture gallery, 
is underground, and is the work of many years, Jt i3 divided inte 
five large rooms, and so arranged as to form, when desirable, one 
very large room, This library is 236ft. long. Another immense 
and superbly constructed room has been erected undereround. At 
one end itis approached by a spiral staircase, and at the other by 
aubterranesn passages, Chureh or hallroom? If would do admir- 
ably for both. Jt was begun five years ago, and is left in an in- 
complete state. There are many of these rooms at Welbeck. 
They are free from draughts, admirably lighted, magnificently 
decorated, and all very costly, Comparatively few outbuildings 
are to be seen. The most remarkable is the new riding school, 
a building of. gigantic proportions and of extraordinary beans 
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The walls are of solid stone, and the roof of wood, iron, amd glass. 
It is nearly 400 ft, in length, and 100 ft, wide, and divided into 
a great centre and two aisles. The central department is deco- 
rated with a frieze of painted brasswork representing birds, beasts, 
and foliage, and of perfect workmanship and elegant design. It 
is 50 ft, high, and lighted by 8,00) gas jets. Here the Duke took 
pleasure in seeing his horsee exercised. The “‘works” are mar- 
vels. He employed constantly upon them over 2,000 workmen, 
In fact, Welbeck was like an industrial villase.—Aheftedt Telegrapit. 
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SOCIETIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Thicesuren 16. ; 


Ar this, the last meeting for this year of the Froit and Floral 
Committecs, the following First-clasa Certificates were awarded :— 


Oncidium Edwardi (Buchan),—A rare and newly-intraduced 
Orchid, reminding one of O. ornithorhynchum, but the flowers are 
larger and of a deeper shade of colour, with a yellow crest on the 
lip, The flowers, moreover, emit a powerful and very agreeable 
perfume resembling that of Violets, which materially enhances their 


value. 


Cyclamen Baroness Burdett-Coutta (Smith),—A fine 
variety with pure white flowers of large size, exhibiting great sub- 
stance and breadth of petal, The foliage, too, 1s handsomely 
marbled with silvery markings. 


Chrysanthemum M. Lemoine (Jackson).—This novelty 
yepresents a meéclium-sized Japanese variety possessing the pecu- 
liarity of two colours: the outermost Horets are yellow, and the 
inner are of a deep bronzy-red. The contrast of these colours is 
very striking, and renders the blossom very effective. 


One of the most attractive features of the meeting was the mag- 
nificent group of Cyclamens, which were shown by Mr. H. B. Smith, 
Haling Dean Nursery. Every plant shown was well grown, and the 
whole group comprised a great variety of colour from the 
purest white to deep purple. Besides the variety Baroness 
Burdett-Contts mentioned above, there was another variety 
named Karl of Beaconsfield, which represented a blush-tinted blos- 
aom of large size and fine form, having a rich crimson hase. To 
these a silver medal was appropriately awarded. Mr. Ollerhead, 
gardener to Sir H. Peek, Bart., M.P., Wimnbledou House, exhibited 
a group of the ordinary Poinsettia, with a similar number accom. 
panying it for comparison named P. pulcherrrma rogea. The colour 
of the bracts of the latter were a shade or so Lighter than the ordt- 
nary kind, but they were certainly not rose-colonred, and, moreover, 
did not present such a bright cheerful appearance. From Mr. 
Miles, West Brighton Nursery, Cliftonville, came a dozen ov so of 
plants of a fine scarlet zonal Pelargonium named West Brighton 
dzem. It has a good compact habit and apparently very floriferous, 
and a cultural commendation was accorded to the exhibifor. AIr. 
Cannell, of the Swanley nurseries, sent some well-grown examples of 
White Vesuvius Pelargonium, which well exemplitied its high merit 
asa decorative kind. One of the plants bore wimistakable evidence 
of its ovigin by having a truss of scarlet flowers produced on the 
same branch as the trusses of white pips. Mr. Cannell also 
showed half-a-clozen trays of ent trusses of the leading varie- 
ties of zonal Pelargoniums, which were highly attractive; also 
blooms of Dahlia imperialis, and a beautiful Salvia named 
Pitcheri. Mr. Green exhibited, from Sir George Macleay’s garden 
at Pendell Court, Bletchingley, ent blooms of the rare Dahha Maxi- 
miliana, which is probably the first time that it has been exhibited. 
Allusion is made to this plant in another column. Mr, Green also 
showed a very finely-crown Saxifraca valdensis, one of the crusta- 
ceous-leaved kinds, The plant forms a dense cushion-like tuft, fully 
8 in, in diameter. Colonet Trevor Clarke showed a flowering plant 
of the Scarlet Pine-apple, doubtfully named Ananassa bracteata, but 
which was apparently Pourretia flexilis. It has long scarlet central 
leaves and a tuft of somewhat inconspicuous flowers. Jt is a showy 
plant, and recommended for general cultivation, on aceouut of its 
easy culture and low temperature in which it will thirve. Mr. Noble 
exhibited a stem of Lilium giganterm, measuring 13 ft. high, and 
bore during the past summer twenty-two flowers. It grew in his 
nursery at Bagshot in a prepared border in the open air. 
Mr. J, Wiggins, gardener to H. Little, Esq., Hillingdon Place, 
Uxbridge, exhibited some new varieties of Cyclamen. One, named 
Improved Purple Gem, was an unitsually deep purple flowered 
variety ; the other was Crimson Model, a fine novelty, with blossoms 
of a pleasing brilliant tint, The same exhibitor also showed a collec. 
tion of cut blooms of Chrysanthemums, cousisting of the Incurved, 


Japanese, Pompon, and Anemone-flowered sections, and ali of which, 
notwithstanding the lateness in the season, were excellent examples 
of skilful enlture. A similar contribution came from Mr. J, W. 
Moorman, gardener to the Misses Christy, Coombe Bank, Kingston- 
on-Thames, and were also well grown specimens. Messrs. Jackson & 
Son, Kingston, exhibited four varieties of Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
viz., Meg Merrilees, a fine yellow kind; Incomparable, with bronze 
flowers; Mdlle. Moules, with pure white ;and M. Lemoine, mentioned 
above, which was awarded a certificate. Mr. George, Putney Heath, 
sent a well-flowered plant of Abutilon Rose Queen, with blossoms 
of a rich orange tint veined with crimson; and My. Baichin, Haa- 
#ock’s Gate Nursery, Keymer, exhibited Bouvardia Dazzler, a variety 
much in the way of Hogarth, but apparently with larger flowers, in 
addition to the Oneidium Edwardi mentioned above, Mr. Osborn, 
ardener to H. J. Buchan, Hsq., Southampton, sent a plant of 
dontogiossum Lindeni, a rave but not very showy species, 

Fruit and Veretables.—The former was more plentiful than 
usual on this occasion. ‘The chief point af attraction was the huge 
bunches of Gros Guillaume Grapes exhibifed by Mr. Hoherts, gardener 
fo the Countess of Charleville, Twilamore. The bunehes weighed 
reapectively 22 lbs, and 20 ibs, and were over 2 it, in depth and as 
much seross. Beth bunches were crown on one rod, andthe Vine 
from which they were cut, has in four years produced 7 bunches 
weighing in the aggregate 126 lbs. lloz, Some exeellent examples 
of Grapes were shown also by Mr, J. Wallis, gardener to the Rey. 
Walter Sneyd, Keele Hall, Stafford, consisting of Golden Queen, 
Black Alicante, Gros Colmar, Black Moroceo, Barbarossa, Lady 
Downe’s, &c. <A silver medal was recommended for thia collection, 
Mr. Atkins, gardener, Lockinge Park, Wantage, contributed asimilar 
collection, consisting of excellent bunches of Muscat of Alexandria, 
and the same exbibitor also showed a dozen dishes of Apples and 
Pears, several of which were seedling varieties. Some fine smooth 
Cayenne Pine-apples were sent by Mr. Goodacre, Elvaston Castle, 
Derby. A cultural commendation was accorded to Myr. Hinds, 
Canford Manor, Dorset, for excellent dishes of Tomatoes, and a 
sample of a fine late Pea (Hallamshire Hero) was sent by Mz, D. 
Abbott, Sheffield, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants.--1 am abont to fill a nomber of oblong beds, 
12 FL. by 16 74,, with the abore plants, preference bein given to those yarieties 
that are most useful for cut flowers. The acil isa good one, but, owme to the 
Pesition of the beads itis necessary that the occupants should noteaxceed 3 ft. in 
height at the most. Will you kindly sive me a list of the most anitable plants for 
the purpese iL. J. C, 
{Aquilésia émoroied 

coerulea hybrida 


Delphinirum Cashmeri- Lrehnis Haazeana 
anum and dwarf (Fuothers lrasert 


fhrysantina flurists’ varieties Lroticoss 
chrysantha hybrida mudicaule Papaver bractestum 
Aon afeNsbtin wi Dictamnus Fraxinelts alpaqudis 


ACTIN LUT Dodecatheson Jcfirerantyn Pentstemon gentiapoides 


Ansnione Honorige J¢- Mcadta * Tatty esi 
ert TrLbgerifalinyn wlaker 
PATCH Dracecephahiun austriac- Spectosug 
hertunsis tutu Polysenum alpinum 
Aster Amelins Ervthronium Pens-canis Fhiex ovata 
essaralicus Grailaarlis ards bata carolina, 
Astrasalus monspessult- Gentiana asclepiadea Rudbeckia speciosa. 
nue asclepianea alia Aewmannl 


apivelia masylandics 
Sasifrana cordifolia 


Geum, coccinewm, ff. -p1. 
Hemerocallis fiara 
tulva, f.-pL. ernssifolia 
disticia, f_pt. Beuecia Pulcher 
Hesperis matronalis A.-pl. Sparaxis pulcherrim: 
Trig germanica, vars. Syeinish and Buclish [ris 


Aasyzlattia 
armeria cephalotes 
Astlepias tiberosa 
Hrodiva crandifora 
Betomies eri wlitlors 
Carapinila Yan Batbtei 


Yerschattelti SUISUN ncdum spectahile 
Coreopels tenvisoliz _siherica Hptrma palmata 
lanceolata Rriphoila lvaria Vebust 
Cheloie obliqna, Matowam ATnneus : 
obligna aiba Liatris elegans Trillium srandidorwny 
Lyonl spicata Trolling europaeus 
Cypripediums fall hardy Sq WaALrostt aslaficus 
kins} Lilinm (ail the varieties} Portunel 
Camassia esculenta Lohela cardinalis & vars, Tropscolum polyphytum 


Lychuts Siehaidl Ww. hy 

Raising Seedling Briers.—fas —Gather the hipa of the Doe Rose as 
gaan nsripé, about tle ei of October or bevtining of November, choosine those 
that are long-shaped, and neglecting those that are of a rounder ferm, Open the 
hip and collect the seeds: rnp them a little, and winnow or aiff them so as to 
eet rid of the down that adheres to them, Next throw them into 2 vessel of 
Waker, When the good seeds will sink and the bad float. Collect those that are 
Bool, wid having inined shem with sand, store them m apot covered over with 
& piece of lass, to protect them fram mice till wanted. Sow in faryourabie 
weather during fhe montla of November and December, or in the spring, Fre. 
pare a bed, rake over the surtace eventy, andon it spread} in. ofsand, smoothing 
it with the back of a spade; theusow and cover the seeds with 4 in. fine earth. 
To protect them from frest, sud also to hasten their ¢rowth, it is well fo spread 
over the whole bed about 6 in. ofdried leaves, to be removed about the berinning 
of April, if weather Permits, The young plants aluould appear above erownl in 
April or May, aud by the end of October will be well crown with shoots 2 ft, or 
Bit: Thinning and transplanting. must be attendecl to as the plants erow, 

Celery Meezot.—H. 7.--These, wheu inlly grown, descend into the earth, 
where they remain in the chrysatis state till the following spring, wheu they 
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appear in the form of flies, and, in due course, depoztt their egze on the leavea 
ut thé Celery planta, The best remedy is te crash the maggots between the 
tinver snd thumb as soon as they appear. Sprinklings of soot along 
the raws help to keep the flies off, perhaps by making the plants dis- 
tasteiulte them. Watering with a weak solution of Gishurst Compound and 
Tehaceo has been recormamenmled, and is worth a trial (2 lb. of the former and 1 1b. 
wt the latter to a barrel of water, aud when thorouehly Intermixed to be poured 
ver the foliage with a rosed pot}. Trying to stamp out the pests by lurning 
plants or leaves effected is alao a good plan where it can be carried ont. 


Double Grafting.—Allow me ta say that I had ovension a faw years 
azo to grait a Prince Albert Pear growing on a southern wall, the froit of 
which was useless for dessert, Amongst other sorfs some grafts were take. 
from an espalier tree of the Seckla. This year grafts of the latter have borne 
fruits quite three times the size of those generally grown on the espalier, and of 
the Tichest colour. A few weelrs arg a dish of these Pears was exhibited at our 
locel show, where they were secu by several practical gardeners, all of whom 
proneunced them to be much superior taany which they lad befure seen of that 
yarieby.-J, ALLAN, defurst Park, Tioabraige Wells, 


Adiantum Farleyenss.—.W. P.—Yow will ied directions for cultivating 
this in another colunin of to-day’s GakbER. Of the white deposit on the leaves 
kindly send 15 specimens. 


Books. —Coshaw.—There is no cood English book thatwe Enow of on prac- 
tical nursery garden work, Aut,—Quin's ‘* Garden Receipts” contains a chapter 
i skeletouising leaves, 


Names of Plants.—& G—3, Adiantum reniforme; others next wetk. 
—]}¥. B.—RBRianuns alnifolins.m—-i 3. it.—Antignon cuatemalensis. HG, 
—1, Oueidium cheirvophorum ; 2,0. bricteatum: 3, 0, crispula~——, &,—The 
pink flower is Barkeria elerang; the other wastoo much damaged to recognise. 
——5. Oo. F.—1, Ketinospora pluumesa; 2, Alies ap, let connet name vorrectly 
from sucha scrap; 3, Thuja giganter; 4, Cryptomeria japonica,— Peroi.—i, 
Tagsifiora princeps ; 2, Lasiandra moaerantha: f.Q.—1, Liboniafloribunda ; 4, 
L. pearhosensis (these are distinct plants); 3, Justicia (Feristorphe) spectosa.— 
Haguirer. Your specinens damaged beyond recognition ; they should he sentin 
strane box, J, 2.—1, Thoubersin lanrifelia, a steve climber ; 2, a species 
of Tpomen, but cannot name with leaves, Ferns —1, Nephrodiyvm miolle; 
2, Davallia dissecta ; 8, D. Moorea; 4, Asplenium bulbifermm. 


Questions, 


@uections Respecting Hoses.—I, Which are the three most perfect 
Toses as recards form, substance, shape, habib, and seent ty the following 
colunrs : 














4. Hybrid Perpetuals aud Bourbon Roses. 


a. Pure white. & Tinted white, blush and flesh colony, ¢ Pale pink and 
lixht ross. &. Bright pink and deep rose, ¢ Carmine. Ff. Scarlet ancl vermil- 
lion. g. Purple aud crimson. A. Dark crimson, brownish and blackish mwa. 
i Violet. &. Striped, 

G3. Teas au Notsetics. 

£. Bove white or slivhily tinted. m,. Bluish awl pink, rose. 
and rose. ¢ Pale and bvicht yéllow, po. Yellow tinted, 

II, Whichare the three most beauttiul Mogs-Roses ? 

TIl, Which five varieties of Reases ara the greatest fayoutrttes and the mast 
fomerally cultivated in any perticular district? 


T¥. Which five Roses digtinguish thomaslye? especially? a. througsh their 
tningermpted blaaning ; @. through superior scent: ¢. through their hardiness. 

¥. Which five Hybrid Perpetuals ave the frecst wad most abundant bloomers. 
a, forthe sumenutr: # for the autumn? 

¥I, Which are the ten besh Roses for forcing ? 

VIL. Which five varicties are best adapted for room cultivation f 

VILE. Which arethe three most beautiful pillar Roses? 

TX, Which ten novelties from 18738 till L878 are of such remarkable beauty 
that their cultivation aud distrilittion can he recommended without the glightest 
hesitabrou ¢ 


MX. Whteh arethe best ten Eoelish ratsed Reses f 


2 Tinted pink 


‘Fhe alin af this list is to reduce the four or five Lieusand differant varieties of | 


Ruse at present grown in gardens to aHmited number of really valnable ones 
only, Allanawers should be sentpostfres to my address and be aeconypanted with 
the distinetly written signature and full addressof the sender in orderfo make 
it possilile to communicate the resultto hin. Tocach varicty shoul] be added 
if possible the nomeof the raiser and the year of its introduction. The printed 
result of this election of Roses will be communicated gratis and post free to 
all horticwitural papers and correspondents who have take part in it.—FRIED- 
RICH SCHNEIDER, President of the Horticultural auc Agricultural Society ab Witt- 
ktuck a/D., Germany. 





TAILED RADISHES. 


Amoncst the novelties exhibited at the great International Hortt- 
cultural Exnibition of 1566, few things attracted more attention as 
such than the group of Raphanus caudatus, or Long-tailed Radish, 
exhibited by Mr. Bull, Plants in pots some 3 ft, in height, ticd up 
to stakes and bearing some three or four pods of an irregular appear- 
ance, from 18 in, to 20 in, in length, constituted » novelty, which tt 
was stated was destined to supersede root Radishes of all kinds, and 
vender us no longer dependent upon erops that were uncertain, and 
rood only at specific seasons. Jake many other introductiona, how- 
ever, from which much is expected, the Rat-tailed Radish has done 
neither of these things. Nevertheless there is much im the lengthy 
and guriaus seed pod torender it attractive to the palate, as 1% Is, when 
young and preduced by quick growth, sharp, crisp, and brisk, tasting 
very Tach, indeed, like the verrtable Radish iiself, but of course 
always lacking that feshy character that is mherent in our favourite 
breakfast root. The Raphanus caudatus, however, was not an abso- 
lute novelty in 1866, as it was first introduced into this country m 
1815, and isa native of Java, It may be grown freely in the open 
air in suintner, sown in rows thinly, and the plants, as they grow, 
should be supported by sticks ta keep the pods from the ground. It 


‘may also be had in early spring and late autumn in pots, if sown 


and grown so as to produce fruit at either of these seasons. 

As an edible product, however, this Long-tailed Radish is inferior 
in several respecta to the pods produced by common Radishes, and 
especially to the pretty and most abundantly produced pods of the 
Long White Californian Radish. These, which are about 2 im, long, 
including the short tail or pointed end, are, when young, crisp 
and pleasant eating, and offer the best possible substitute for the 
root Radish that could be obtained during hot dry weather, when 
the true Radish is usually tough and favourless, These short- 
tailed pods are also most acceptable for pickling purposes, either 
mixed with other vegetablea or employed alone; and being natu- 
rally of a pretty green huc, they are far more presentable than 
many things of a similar character. The Californian Radish is 
perhaps the strongest grower af all the edible reoted kinds, and 
therefore produces robust growth and an enormous quantity of 
pods, As a deep rooter it also retains these longer in that criep 
tender state so desirable when eaten preen. By sowing seed in 
August, strong roota may be had that, if lifted and stored in sand 
or otherwise protected fram severe frost, are most acceptable in 
mixed galads during winter; and the roots not so used, if planted 
out again in spring, will give a crop of pods early masummer, A 
sowing made in a row during April will give a large crop of pods 
in autumn, and, if the soil be deep and rich, will, with frequent 
gatherings, produce sbundantly for a couple of months, 









eA beet =a 
ron! See RR pas Tet 


Rat-tail Radish. 


- =n 


AL Racdishes might properly be designated ‘‘tailed,” but the 
term so far has been soicly applied to the long-podded section, 
How many sorts of good root Radighes there are (or perhaps it 
would be better to say how few} was well shown by the exhaus- 
tive trial that wag so well conducted at the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens at Chiswick during the past summer, The report of this 
trial is well worthy the attention of all young gardenera, and the 
addition of these few notes upon the Tail-podded kinds will not. 
detract Irom its merits. A. D 


iow to Prevent Lettuces Running to Seed’'—A 
German contemporary says runniog to seed can be avoided by draw- 
ing a knife through one-half of the stem to which the head is 
attached, The sap—or, as they call itin Germany, the milk—will 
flow, and rob the head of the power fa open; yet enough sap wall 
remain to keep it fresh and growing for another week or se. 

A New Pea.—There was exhibited at the Sheffield Chrysan- 
themum and fruit show (Novy, 24th}, a rather remarkable new and. 
white wrimkled marrow Pea, named Hallamshire Here, and raised 
by Mr, Abbot. it was shown in a green state, both on the dish and 
on the hauim, and had been gathered regularly up till the 15th of 
November, The pods mostly contained ten to eleven Peas to the 
po, and these of the largest marrow size, Having been subjected 
to sharp frosts, they had rather lost their sweetness, but I was 
assured by those who had tasted the Pea at ita best that its quality 
was first rate. Not long before the show a dish of it had been ser- 


ved up at a dinner provided for the Sheffield Gardeners’ Mutual 
improvement Society,—J. &. W. 
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‘This is an art 
Which does mend Nature: change it rather: but 
TEE ART PSELT 14 NatTURrE." akeaspeare. 


FILMY FERS. 


THe information given (p. 548) by Mr. Nell Fraser is most iuterest- 
ing ; the Killarney Fern (Trichomanes radicana), T. reniforme, Hyme- 
nophyllam demigaum, and the solitary specimen of Todea superba 
which we ab present possess are growing In just auch a sunken, 
unheated pit orframe as he describes, the only protection during 
irost being a covering of bracken, on which bast mats are spread. 
Last winter 22° of froat were recorded here, and even this winter 
already these Filmy Ferns have been frozen over and over again, the 
earth m which they grow being now as firm a3 a stone, and yet the 
pluats look fresh enough. The greatest care required 1s to keep the 
sun from them while in this frozen state. Plants of the Killarney 
Tern were long ago grown here in holes in the open border, in a 
compost of peat and Moss, a hand-lhght being their only shelter, 
except during severe frost, when loose Fern or an old mat was thrown 
over them. At Glasnevin one of the most interesting of all the plant 
houses ia that especially devoted to Filmy Ferns and their adlics, 
‘These plants, lke most aquatics, resist frost wonderfully well, 

Mr, Fraser's recommendation ought to induce many to attempt 
the euliure of these delicate Ferna under glass shades in the dwel- 
ling-house. Mr. A. Balle, of this city, has a healthy Killarney Fern 
growin on pumice stone, &c., in a small pan covered bya glass 
shade, and this plant, which is in excellent coniition, has been aa 
‘object of attraction and interest to all who have seen it during the 
last twenty years. Plants like these are of interest to all, and that 
their beanty is permanent the above reference will abundantly show, 
A apecimen of the New Holland Pitcher Plant (Cephalotus follicu- 
faris), alao grown in fa small pot, plunged in a largcr vase, and 
covered witha glass shade, tilfedsoas to allow of ventilation, is aworthy 
eompanion fo the delicate tracery of the Killarney Fern, Both 
plants grow thus weil in the ordinary temperature of a dvawing- 
room, a warm covering being thrown over the giasses daring very 
eold nights. The tdea of offering prizes for Filmy Ferns is an 
excellent onc, and would no doubt soon be the means of inducing 
many £0 take up their culture. Our stock of Todea superba, as 
I have said, is vested m one fair-sized specimen, or E should be 
glad to try it under a glass Ina shady window and with every con- 
iilence of success. r.W. &B. 

Halls Bridge, Dubie, | 


—_—_—_—__ 


HELIOTROPES AND THEIR CULTURE. 


FLELIOTROPES, sweet scented and beautiful as they are, are well 
worth the attention of all who have a greenhouse and a Hbtle heat 
at-command. They are favourite market plants, and wonderfuliv 
well they are grownin the form of compact little bushes, covered 
with flowers, 11 5-In. pots. A good way of growing them is as fol- 
lows: Aboutthe end of July procure some good soft-wooded eut- 
tings, making them like those of other soft-wcoded plants, then 
insert them in pots or pans in a mixture of heht soil and silver 
gaud ; place them tn auyclose, shady frame, keeping them moderately 
moist, and they will soon roof. When this happens pot them off 
inte small thumb or 3-1n. pots, ustag good light soil, and replace them 
inthe frame. Keep the latter close fora few days, aud then give 
plenty of air on all favourable occasions. As seen as the little 
plants have grown about 3in. long, pinch off the tops of the 
shoots, which will cause them to break freely and form pretty 
little bushes. As soon as possible shift them into large sized pots, 
and keep a sharp look-out for green fly and also for red spider 
and thrips, to al! of whieh they are subjecb—syringing with 
Tobaceo water; this is better than fumigation, as that is apf to 
injure the foliage. About the end of September place them in 
their winter quarters at the warmest end of a greenhouse, and in 
about a month «a portion of the plants may be moved into their 
blooming pots ({8-ln, ones}, using on thig oaceasion a somewhat 
heavier soil, and well drains with potsherds: the remainder 
should be repotted ai various times so as to keep up a cood 
supply of fresh plants, 

The prineipal point to be attended to in their winter manage. 
ment is never to allow them to become dry at the root, and to pre- 
vent all cold draughts of ar from striking them, keeping them 
aomfortably warm, say ina temperature of from 50° to 55°, other- 
wise they become sickly and stunted, lose their leaves. and become 
of little value, as the groat beauty of the plant, in addition to Its 


flowers, is the foliage, and, like the Fuchsia, if it once loses this it 
cannot be replaced. Syringe occasionally with Tobacco water, which 
will-keep down insects. About Christmas the earliest planta may 
receive this final atopping, and be encouraged to grow on as much 
as possible, A little weak soot-water is very beneficial to them, and 
they should be kept near the giass. 

About the end of February they will require trig into shape ; 
place one atake in the centre, and loop the branches round if im 
the form of a compact Iittle bush. arch having arrived, when 
the sun becomes bright, a little shade for a few bours in the iniddle 
of the day is beneficial. Give abundance of water at the roots, and 
ply the syringe freely with clean soft water to the branches, Early 
in April they will be in great beauty, and may be removed to any 
place which they are required to decorate. 

Young plants coming on will require, in atl] respects, similar treat- 
ment, and with judicious management Heliotropes may be had in- 
bloom nearly the whole year round. One of the lest kinds in ecul- 
tivation ts still the sert called Florence Nightingale. 

Hesny Barer. 


Fuchsia Tom Thumb.—Iam afraid this term is a general one 
applied te diminutive forms of various genera of plants. The Fuchsia 
that in these parts has within the last twenty years asaumed the abare 
name 18 one that [ have carried from place to place for ahove thirty-five 
years. Itis not half the size of the one represented (p. 541). My 
pigmy I first obtained as Thompson's pumila; keeping out of sight 
the apecies microphylla and thymifolia, it is the neatest and smallest 
of all Fuchsias. Many years ago there was avery small Fachsia, 
similar to the one depicted, known a2 serratifolia, years before the 
large one of the fnlgens type came into notice. It seems strange 
that most of the old Fuchsias, such as coccinea, gracilis, conica, 
globosa, Thompson, corallina, &c., should be in confusion as to their 
specific characters, being as they are oftenassimilated as one or hybrids: - 
cren the true Fuchsia coccineais a plant not often seen. “The labours 
of the hybridist must always be a perplexity to the scientific botanist. 
—THoatas WitLiams, Ormskirk. a 

Anzsctochili.—Mr, O’Brien scems to have struck the happy 
medium ag regards the culture of these plants, by not subjecting 
them to the excessive heat usually given them, and by steering clear 
of the cold treatment formerly advocated by afew who have tried 
wand fsiled. At the Pine-apple Nursery there are about twenty- 
four varieties of Anzctochili and Goodyeras all in good condition. 
The plants arc in a case in a warm house, on a side where there is a 
hitie bottom-heat, but a false hottom is putin the ease, so that tie 
plauts have the advantage of being brought near the glass, and at 
the same time lave a eold bottom tastand on, Mr. O’Brien believes 
that kecping Aucectochiii close and hot at night oftener kilis the 
piants than anything else, 


Odontoglossunml hebraicum.—This rare Odontoglossum is 
now it Howerin the iine-apple Nursery, Its biessoms are some- 
what similar to those of QO. Andersonianum in size, bat in form 
approach more nearly to QO, neviain. The petals are lemon-yeillow, 
nearly white towards the middle, spotted with brownish-scarlet. 
the dark yellow flush at the base of the lip, and the snow-white 
eoliimn giving the whole an attractive appearance, Its transparent 
texture wil make ita vyainable decorative plant. The flowers are 
strougly cinnamon scented. 


The Gladwin (Iris feetidissima).—Quantities of this old 
fashioned British plant are now comiug into Covent Garden Market, 
The brilliant orange-red seeda which line the inner surfaces of the 
pods render it very effective for room decoration, &e,, at this seasor. 
and itis also extremely useful in flower borders, It grows vicorously 
im damp places, and the variegated leaved kind is well known as 2 
handso mc Plant, both forthe open garden and also for induor decora- 
tion, where rt has a fine efeet uoder artificial digit, 


Wild Autumn Berries,—Thers are several wild fruits which 
ripen ii autumn, and which are very pleasing when employed for 
home decoration, The ripe fruit of the Barberry is eathered quite 
largely for preserving ; byt it isalso useful in an ornamental point at 
view. A long branch of it with its clusters of bright red berries 
hanging upon their long stalks, isa ‘' thing of beauty,” and when 
arranged with autuma leaves and dried Grasses, is a joy through the 
winter to every eye that sees it. In pleasing contrast with the dark- 
starlet fruit of the Barberry is the Red Cedar, with its davk ever- 
green branches, sprigs af which, when fuil of lead-coloured ber- 
vies, form a pleasing element in house decoration. For red, again, 
the Winter-berry, which is better known as Black Alder (Ilex verti- 
cillata}, is one of the most attractive shruba, with its Frofusion of 
intensely bright scarlet berries, which cling tightly to the slender 
branches, The common Sweet Brier (Rosa rubiginosa) and ether 
will Itoses, furnish bright and attractive scarlet hips—they are not 
property berries—-which are well worth the enthering, as are also 
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those of garden Roses, The Sumachs bear large dense clusters of 
small scarlet-crimson or purple berries. TheStac’s-horn Samach (Rhus 
typhina}, and the smooth Sumach (Rhus glabra), are both common, 
aid their berries differ in colonr with their degree of ripeness. 

few of these clustera help to set off the green of the Cedar. 
Among mauy others, there still remain two kinda which should not 
be overlooked, The Burning-buzh or Spindle tree (Huonymus atro- 
purpureus} is a tall shrab which bears deeply four-lobed, light-red cap- 
sules peculiarly attractive, hanging as they do on long slender stems, 
These soon open and expose several seeds, each of which is enveloped 


ina dark red pulp, More brilhant than either of the above ia the - 


Wax-work or climmug Bitter-sweet (Celastrus scandens), 2 woody 


chimber, which is beavtiful ag regarda foliage, but in autumn, when . 


the orange-coloured poda throw open their three valves or parts, and 
expose the acarlet pulp which surrounds the seeds, they are exceed- 
insiy attractive. In the vicinity of villages aud cities, searcely a pod 
is allowed to ripen; they are gathered by boys and others, who sell 
them in little bunches on the streets,—American Agriculturist, 


Varieties of Lelia anceps.—Among the large importations 
of this Orebid which Mr. Bull received some time ago, there has 
heen several very distinct varieties, fn addition te the pure 
white-flowered kind mentioned last week, we saw, a day or two 
since, another lovely variety in flower, which is quite unlike any we 
have yet seen. Its flowers are ahout the size of those of the type, 
with the sepals pure white, the petals a delicate soft blush tint, and 
the lip of a rosy hue created with gold. 


dabrothamnus fasciculatus,—Thongh thisis by no means 
an uncommen plant, the extreme beauty of the large specimens of it 
in flower at the present time that are planted ont in the Temperate 


House at Kew renders it necessary to direct attention to if as: 


one of the most valuable of greenhouse plants for winter decors- 
tion. Its long clusters of deep pink blossoms are highly. ormmamen- 
tal, and when they are accompanied, by bunches of rich carmine 
berries, the effect is thereby much enhanced, The unusually long 
time during which if continues to produce flowers is another point 
in its favour, combined with the simplicity of treatment required by 


it. H. elegans and EH: corymbosus-are -also desirable kinds, but the . 


species under notice is decidedly the best. 


Acacia retinodes.—This is one of the earliest flowering of - 


the hosts of species now in the Temperate House at Kew, ita pretty 
pendulous branches of sulphur-coleured flowers, produced early m 
November, rendering it a valuable-subject for cutting from, Grown 
i the ordinary way in pots, and placed in a cool greenhouse, 1% 
is: very effective, and it will continue to flower throughout the 
winter. Many of the other apecies at. Rew. will shortly be in 
flower, and so give the house a cheerful appearance. 

Tisridia conchiflora,.—We understand that Mr. Stevens, 
King Street, Covént Garden, has received a large consignment of 
this showy bulbous plant to dispose of shortly. Though searee, and 
by oo means so plentiful in this country ag the other Tiger-flower, 
T. Pavouia, it is equally gay and attractive, the large bught orange- 
yellow flowers being copiously spotted with crimson, IJ requires 
similar treatment to T. Pavonia, and if is quite as floriferous, especi- 
ally when planted in favourable positions, 

Scotch Champion Potato.— We omitted to mention in our 


report of the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society that . 


the committee awarded a first-class certificate to this Potato, which 
was shown by Messrs. James Carter & Co., High Helborn, on ac- 
eount of its good quality and diseage-resisting property, 


Chinese Primulas.—Meessrs, Connon aod Reid, of Aberdeen, 
send us blooms of a pretty strain of Primula, the colour of which is 
a delicate rose, with a distinct yellow. eye. The flowers, too, which 
are large, have Anely fringed margins. 


Keeping Apples.—Mr. B. Hathaway describes, in the #ftehe- 
yan Harmer, his mode of keeping Apples. Those which incline to 
wilt, ike the Russets, are putin barrele. The more juicy sorts, as 
the Northern Spy and Greening, are placed in crates, where they 
will have more air. The Apples are stored in an outsile cool place 
till freezing weather approaches, when they goto the cellar, This 
holds 1500 bushels, and leaves space for work and passages. The 
fruit room oceupies the whole cellar, which admits of better ventila- 
tion than if a portion is partitioned off at one side. 

Fontanesia Phyllyrsoides.—I note this shrub not only 
becange it is a valuable and neglected plant, but because it is some- 
what remarkable for being tender in England and apparently hardy 
in America. It ig velated botanically to scveral weil-known shrubs, 
like the Forsythia and Lilac, and has attractive foliage, not unlike 
sore varieties of those genera. The flowers are yellow and not 
specially striking, but they bloom in August, which is a decided 
advantugce. With these qualities in view, this Pontanesia should be 
borne in mind by lawa-planters. 


COUNTRY SEATS AND GARDENS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


PARK PLACE. 


ENGLISH gardens are often on level ground or embosumed 
in valleys, and all the better for it, perhaps, on the whole 
But the hills that, so far as building and making gardens went, 
were neglected by our forefathers are now here and there valued 
ag they deserve to be; and very charming it is after lazily 
admiring the many pleasant lawns and gardens along the 
Thames and in the valley to creep up these high river hills, 
and then, coming out on the Grassy top In the cooler air, ses 
one of the loveliest and most extensive of English landscapes, 
High dowus, yellow fields of corn, green meadows, open 
breezy lawns in the foreground, and beld Cedars near, were 
parts of the elemeuts of a picture—as fair as can be found in. 
any country. When the foreground is made up of a park im 
which plenty of Grassy breadth is preserved, and also stately 
vegetation and gradually receding views at many distances. far 
beyond the river, as weli as the river scenery, It is then there 
is a combimation of beauty which is rarely to be met 
with, 

This is indeed one of the most naturally beautiful and. pic- 
turesque places on the banks of the Thames. After crossing the 
river by means of a fine.stone-built bridge; the whole distance 
te the house is uphill, but after the first gate lodge is reached, 
we have a well-contrived drive that winds its way through 
the hanging: woods for a considerabie distance. It is. some- 
what circuitous, the object being to make its ascent as eaay 
as possible. The frequent views obtained of thea distant 
country make its course cheerful and interesting, -On.emerg- 
ing from the woods an open view of. very wide: extent and 
variety suddenly presents itseli, and the house is soon after- 
wards reached, Its principal front faces the rivér, but. it 
stands nearly 300 ft, above it From this point the views. in 
almost. every direction are very fine, extending over. large 
tracts of Surrey, Hants,.. Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
Oxfordshire; hat oe os 

This estate was formerly the residence of Frederick, - 
Prince of Wales, and of another Prince of Wales, after. 
wards George IV. General Conway then purchased 1, 
and to him it owes many of its most, interesting 
features. After his death, Lord Malmesbury became its owner, 
and made mauy alterations and additions to it. - It -subse- 
quently came inta the hands of the Maitland family, who 
occupied it for many years, and likewise did much to improve 
and adorn it. Fora period after this, it became somewhat 
dilapidated, when it was purchased. by its present owner, Mr. 
John Noble. Within a few years the house has been almost 
entirely rebuilt, considerable additions in the French chateau 
style having been made toit. Mr Mamock, who laid ont 
Mr. Nobile’s other place at Berry Hill, has well used his creat 
experience and knowledge in the improvements at Park Place, 
everything tending to promote ifs beauty, whether considered. 
in relation to arehitecture or gardening, having been done 
thoroughly. While having, however, so much to praise about 
the place, there is one feature which seems to us not desirable 
for imitation——a mosaic flower garden formed after the ont- 
line and pattern of a vase, Such an object may be skilfully. 
carried out, and may excite admiration for this character from 
persons who do not consider how such a stamped garden 
affects the view from the house of the beantiful things around 
and beyond, The hard and very artificial character of this 
mosaic garden makes it far from. attractive to those who 
do not care for elaborate geometry ont of books or 
patterns. 
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In addition to ordinary “bedding,” Alpine, and aub- 
tropical gardening, there is here a rich collection of 
herbaceous plants. Spring gardening is also extensively 
practised, no empty beds being seen either in winter or spring. 
The glass department, like other pavts of the establish- 
ment, is ona large scale, there being few things worthy of 
cultivation that do not receive attention, Long ranges of 
Vineries and othor fruit houses produce for their age very 
heavy crops, The whole of the Vines were raised on the 
place from eyes struck in turf on the system recommended by 
Mr. Wm. Thomson, and with most gratifying results. A 
mode of growins Bananas (Musa Cavendishi) is practised 
here very successfully. They are planted ont in an ordinary 


have not been overlocked. 


the glasshouses and other buildings are oceupied with plants 
adapted for such positions, and although sometimes with vary- 
ing success in respect to hardiness, yet, on the whole, with 


satisfactory resulta. 

‘The wants of the young gardeners employed at Park Place 
A picturesque building has been 
erected for them, with large, comfortable sitting-ruom, kttichen, 
and lavatory lighted with gas, and a separate bed-room is 
provided for each. Adjoining tais is the garden office and 
Grape room. There is also a garden library, and a botanical 
class is held her2 in connection with the Science and Art 
Department, the gardener {Mr. Stanton) being one of the 
Department Science teachers. At the last examination held 





In the Gardens at Patk Place ; view from Grove, 


house, and fraited regularly and quiekly ; the trait ts excellent 
in favour, wholesome, and forms a valuable addition to the 
deasert. The clusters of pips produced vary in weight from 
35 lbs. to45 ibs. Several other tropieal fruits are also rrpened, 
here. lants are very extensively grown, and occupy the 
greater part of the glass. They are not grown as specimens 
for exhibition, but of a size to make them useful fur conser. 
vatory and general decoration. Eucharis, Anthunums, Gar- 
denias, Stephanctis, and winter-blooming plants of ail kinda 
ave grown in quantity, Upwards of G00 Tree Carnations of 
the best varieties are grown here for winter bloom and for 
bougnets. All the best climbers are planted ont, and thus 
treated form a striking feature, particularly in the tropical 
house, where they are allowed to ramble to a certain extent at 
will about the roof. All bare pieces of wall on the outside of 


Qjneen’s prizes’ were 


in the gardens ten certificates and threc 
awarded to the young gardeners. 

The conservatory attached to the house Is of considerable 
size, and may be said to form a part of the fine suite of 
rooms with which it is connected. The principal olect was 
to unite a house for plants with an enjoyable room, a combi- 
nation not always accomplished with satisfaction, but in this 
cage eminently so. As a plant-house, experience has shown 
that many, both fine-foliaged and flowering, plants will suc- 
ceed in it, althoueh cousiderable labour and attention are 
necessiry to maintain its effectiveness ; and, as an enjoyable 
room if is as much used as any in the house [¢ is capable 
of being Hebted with sixty-three gas jets on certain occasions, 
but in an ordinary way much fewer are used. These livhts, 
being considerably above the plants, do not affect them as 
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might be supposed. The effect of this house, though much 
better than that of the ordinary conservatory, is not quite su 
vood as that of houses where the vegetation is planted out in 
i, Pleturesque manner, 


A few words about the water supply may be interesting. 
That for the garden is most complete and convenient, Para- 
doxical as it may appear, yet although each separate house b2s 
itg tanks, there is nof a single tap connected with the 
arrangement, each tank fills itself and cannot overflow, The_ 
water supply to the house comes from a great depth ont of the 
solid chalk, and although destitute of all organic impurities, 
Is of course What is termed lard water. To remedy this, Dr. 
Clark’s softening process has been adopted with great snecess. 
This consists in an admixture of a proportion of Hme-water 
with the natural hard water. The former extracts the chalk, 
and precipitates it to the bottom of the reservoirs, rendering 
the water as soft as rain-water. The pumping is done by 
means of a gas engine of 2-horse power, which answers 
admirably and is economical. 

The park surrounding the house consists of hill and dale, 
woods and Grassy slopes, traversed by shady walks, left to a 
great extent to Nature's keeping. The whole place abounds 
with wild flowers, and of rare ones not a few, constituting in 
reality one great pleasure garden. From the river in many 
places perpendicular chalk cliffs run np and meet the hang. 
ing woods and open glades for a considerable distance along 
its banks. From many of the views the river has the appear- 
ance of a large lake, containing here and there little islets, 
features which add greatly to the beauty and charm of the 
gcenery. In one deep Grassy dell, not far from the house, 
stands the Chinese Cottage, embowered in Virginian Creeper, 
and Irish ivy, Inautumnthe Virginian Creeper bas a most bril- 
liantand charming effect, the bright rich crimson of the one con- 
trasting finely with the dark green of the other. 


At another point not far from the raqnet court, is a larce 
hardy Fernery and wild garden. Here besides Ferns, are great 
quantities of bulbs, wild flowers, and such other things as 
have been found to thrive, all having quite their own way. Its 
surface is so varied that although it may not be possible to get 
lost, yet a stranger might have some difficulty in finding the 
_hearest way out of if. In connection with this, are a series of 
caves cut out of the natural chalk and branching in different 
directions, one of which forms a subterranean passage of great 
length, intensely dark of course, but perfectly safe and casy to 
walkthrough. This cavern leads suddenly to one of the most 
lovely spotson the place—“ The Happy Valley,”a slade sloping 
downto the river’sbrink, On the top by the cavern’s mouth, is a 
series of ruins in imitation of a Roman Amphitkeatre. 
Descending the valley, the flanks of which are clothed with 
Beech, Larch, and Cedars, to near the bottom, the pathnvay 
runs under a ragged arch, built of immense unhewn stones 
and conglomerate, the transport and erection of which must 
have cost a large sum. It presents that aspect which age 
alone can give. Passing under the archway, the picturesque 
boathouse and its surroundings are soon reached, forming 
aliogether from the river a view which few oarsmen fail to 
stop and admire, 

A short distance from the boathouse stands all that remains 
of the firs! Lombardy Poplar planted in this country. It was 
brought here by Lord Rechford, and planted by General 
Conway. It has withstood for many years the shock of wind 
and flood, yet, althongh but a mere shell, one side of it 
remains, which still shows considerable vitality. In another 
part of the grounds is the Druid’s Temple, consisting of many 
gigantic stones arranged in cells, the whole having a circular 
outline. This interesting relic was discovered at St. Heliers, 
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in Jersey,and presented to General Conway, ifs then governor, 
who removed if with great care, and rearranged 1t In its 
original form, From this temple is seen probably the most 
extensive view on the whole place, through which runs a long 
reach of the Thames and its valley. 

On the lawn near the house stands what is called “the 
King’s Cedar,” a tree planted by George ITI, and said to be 
one of the most stately Cedars of Lebanon in the country— 
some, no doubt, exceed it in girth, its circumference being 
192 ft, but for symmetrical growth it is perfect, its branches 
reaching to the ground. Many other fine Cedars adorn 
various parts of the grounds, some in groups, and others in the 
form of isolated specimens. 





FLOWERS AT HILLINGDON PLACE 
NEAR UXBRIDGE, 


Ts auch a garden as that of Mr. Little, whose name has ao long been 
intimately associated with various classes of what are termed florists’ 
flowers, one may at any season find something of ioterest. Evenin 
dull December, there was the other day no dearth of fower, for 
though the Cyclamens, which are Mr. Little's speciality, were not at 
their best, and the collections of Primulas, Cinerarias, and others 
were In buf an incipient stage of flowering, the well-known collection 
of Chrysanthemums was still a source of aftraction, though many 
of the finest sorts were sqgmewhat past their hest. The houses in 
which the collections are grown are light and roamy structures, 
and that which shelters the Cyclamens is-a lean-to, 140 ft. long 
by 10 i. wide, ght, yet strongly roofed with iron. The house 1s 
sufficiently ented by a stack of 4-1n. pipes, and the plants are 
placed on benches as near as is convenient to, the glass. Until 
recently Mr. Little had placed the pots on a trellis, but he found that 
so much heated air, which was required during the late frosts, cir- 
culating eo near the plants was very prejudicial to them; he has 
therefore now placed sheets of zinc on the trellis with a thin layer 
of coal ashes for the pots to stand on. 

The advance which Mr. Little has made with regard to the im- 
provement of the Cyclamen is now well known, and of which his superb 
‘strain ” affords ample evidence. It is with respect to the develop- 
ment of richness and variety of colour, together with improving the 
form and substanee of the flowers, to which Mr. Tattle has turned 
his attention more particularly ; but the exquisite silvery-marbled 
fonage that has been obtained in his plants is by no means an unim- 
portant feature, In some varieties, the leaves, which are very hand- 
some, resemble in a striking decree the fine variegation of some of 
tie tropizal Aroids, such aa the smali-growing kinds of Peperomia, 
Potbos, &c. tis asingular fact, however, fhat the most distinct 
variegation is restricted to the lighter-flowered varieties ; but no 
doubt Mr, Little will sueceed in infusing this character inte some of 
his deep-coloured kinds, which will inaterially enhance their beauty. 
speaking of the colours, 1 noticed an intensely deep purple-flowered 
sort—in fact, one might termita black purple. It is the deepest hue 
that Mr. Littie has succeeeed in obtaining, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, he values it highly, it is the result of a cross between Ruby, 
a splendid deep carmine-tinted kind, unfortunately now lest, and 
Royal Purple, the decpest-hued sort previous to its being supplanted 
by the novelty under notice. Tt also possesses form and size of 
flower, with breadth and substance of petal, which has been aimed 
atin the hybridising manipulations in this establishment. AI! the 
shades of colour-tint yet obtained may be seen here, from the densest 
hues to the delicate shades of Delicatum and White Perfection, with 
every possible intermediate tint that can be reproduced by art. 
Though the collection here of these charming flowers is large and 
mereasing, and coutamas some excellent specimens, yet it is small 
compared witit the unusually large one which Mr, Little possessed at 
his former residence, at Twickenham, the fine specimens comprising 
which were well known at the metropolitan exhibitions, where mnva- 
riably they occupred a premier position. Some of these plants used 
to bear as many as 350 blooms, and afforded a fine sight during the 
many weeks they were in perfection. 

The Chinese Primula ts another of Mr, Little’s favourites, and of 
this he possesses an excellent collection of well-grown and strong 
plants, which, in a few weeks, will be a sight worth seeing, for it is 
evident, by the colours of one or two of the pips that are expanded, 
that he has a finestrain, One plant in particular is deserving of 
especial notice, ag, in richness of colour, its flowers surpass any I 
have yet met with, An approximate idea of its beauty may be 
formed by the flower being described as having a deep orange-yellow 
eye, encircled by aring of decp velvety crimson, and with a beauti- 
fully fringed outer edge of the richest carmine, 
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The Cinerarias are fine examples of skilful culture, not merely 
made-up specimens, but bond pide single plants, grown from seed 
sown last January, and now fornurg well balanced plants in I2-in. 
pots, Of these there is a dwarf strain, said to grow only a few inches 
high, which, if true, will be an acquisition for decorative purposes, 
especially if 1t 1s good In other points, In this house also is a collec- 
tion of Pelargoniums, a class of plants which here receive much 
attention, and whieh are great favourites. with Mr. Wiggins, the 
head pardener; the certificates that have been awarded to. various 
kinds iz im itself sutiicient proot that the work carried on here with 
retard fo raising new varieties is nof. inva, Both the zonal and 
the show classes, as well as the fancy and decorative ones, are gréwn 
here for the purpose of improvement. 

Amongst indecr bulbous plants, perhaps there ave none that are 
more satisfactory to growin a general way than the shewy kinds of 
Amarylis, of which there are now so inany magnificent varieties, 
Mr. Little's coliection of these is unusually larze, comprising several 
hundreds of plants, and thes¢ are now being rested in a Vinery, 
though many are already sending wp flower spikes, anct several are 
even in bloom; anc thig perennial habit. of dowerimg ts 4 character- 
istic which renders them highly decorative subjects, The system of 
resting the plants here 1s somewhat different from the course nsually 
pursued, for, instead of allowing the plants.to shift for themselves in 
sone out-ol-the-way corner, they are placed tidily on stages near the 
light, and so arranged that each. mdividaal plant may be watered 
or its requirements seen. to when necessary. As a sort of mid-seagon, 
hobby, between the summer flowering collections and the Cyela- 
mens, the Chrysanthemum is talen in hand in extensive numbers, 
comprising not only all the leading varieties of more recent 
introduction, but the best of the older varieties which long ago 
were discarded hy the general grower-and the secker after novelty 
as unworthy of attention, Many of these Mr. Little nightly 
considers still unsurpassed in their way.. OF course, im imudi- 
December, many of the finest blooms of the best varieties were 
onthe wane; still the later ones made a good show, and will con- 
tinte te do so for sometime. Allthe sections are well and numerously 
represented ; amongst the finestof the blooms of the incurved kinds. 
FE noted Lord Derby ancl its near ally Pinnce of Wales, the White 
and Golden Beverley, Mrs, G, Honde, White Venus, Queen of Ene-. 
land and its yellow form, White and Goldon Empress of India, and 
many other kinds. Ol the Japanese sorts were James Salter, Mons, 
Crousze, To Kio, The Cossack, Gloire de Toulouse, La Nymplie, La 
Frisure, Cry Kang, Bronze and Red Dragon, &., 

The Pompones are a favourite class here, and certainly they 
well deserve a place when well grown, and no doubt will increase 
in public favour, The later varieties were in perfection, and there 
were still several to expand. 


Apart from the collections of florists’ flowers, the outdoor arrange- 
ments ut Hillangdon Place are well designed and very pleasant, owing 
to the extensive shady walks which are Jed through well-kept shrub- 
hberies ; there are alao various kinils of Conifers, which thrive here as 
well as I have yet met with them in the neighbourhood of London. 
Amongst them are fine examples of Picea Nordmanniana and Pin- 
sapo, Abies Albertiana, the Deodar, the Atlantic and Lebanon 
Cedars, Abies Douglasi, Hemlock Spruca, varion3 Pines, and others, 


WW, G, 


Thalictrum adiantifolitum.—How giad [ should be if [ 
could persuade T, minus to run in my garden as cdeseribed in THe 
GARDEN (p. 555}, The leaves are so lovely af the right stage of 
‘rowth that I consider no plice in ny garden too good fort; but is 
des not spread there, nor have I noticed any tendency to spread in 
any of the places in which I have. found it wild. This distinction, 
however, between T. minus and T, adianttfolium is very interesting 
io me, because I have been buying T, adiantifolium wherever I have 
found it in a catalogue, te try whether I can make ovt any marked 
line of distinction between the two varieties. One of the most 
remarkable instancea I know of difference of habit in varieties of 
the same species in their tendency to run oceurs in the Pulmonartias, 
of which I cultivate what I have generally bebeved to be four dlis- 
tinct apecies, differently named by different authorities. The two 
moat distinet of these, both in habit, and leaf, and flower, are those 
generally known as P, officinalis and P. angustifolia, the latter being 
truly wild in Hampshire and Dorsetshire, whence [ obtained it, 
find, however, that My. Bentham, in his ‘* British Flora,” considers 
the two as identical, saying that every intermeciate form may he 
found in the south of Murope. J do not dispute the validity of this 
text, but I cannot understand how the same authority can treat 
Orchis latifolia and O, maculata as distinct, as I have found every 
intermediate form between these growing in the same ficld, and onee 
sent a bunch of them to a good botanist, asking him to sort them for 
me, which he confessed he was unable to do.—C, W. Don. 
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PLATE CCXIL—THE CRIMSON-RAYED LILY. | 


(LILIUM AURATUM CRUENTUM). . 


THIs magnificent Lily, which has been named by Mr. Bull 
L. auratum cruenium, has towered. well this season im his col- 
lection at Chelsea, The history of My. Bull's specimen is this: 
An importer of goods from Japan bought twenty bulbs of this 
Lily at two guineas cach—a high price, which shows.the estima- 
tion in which it ig held in its own country, where L. auratum 
costs only afew pence, Only two of the twenty bulbs srew ; 
and these were bonght by Mr. Bull I had the pleasure of 
secing the plants.in flower when on then way te him, and can 
vouch for the factthat the annexed platedoesnotatall exargerate 
their beauty, When many bulbs of L. auratum are planted 
different varieties of flower appear, gome with a brownish 
band, named L. auratum pictum, others.with 4 nearer approach 
to the crimson band. fT have had this experience myself, and 
have often heard of the crimson-banded Lily from growers, 
but once see the true ‘L. rubro-vittatwm in its glory and all 
the poor attempts at it are nowhere. There is as much dit 
ference between them as between a poor specimen of L. spe- 
ciosum rosewn and the true old L, speciosum rubrum. The 
Japanese, well known as skilful hybridisers, have probably 
been able to throw into L. auratum some of the brilhant 
erimaon of the true L. speciosum rebrum. 


Perhaps a few words on the outdoor cultivation of L. 
auratum in general may be acceptable, J will therefore 
describe a situation in this garden, wliere, in the past 
unfavourable season, L. auratum bleemed, not merely well, 
but with as fine flowers as I have ever seen; and, as the 
bulbs happened to be some early, some medium, and some 
late bloomers, we had a lone succession of flowers coming 
out in weather of all sorts. The stems were from 6 ft. to 
7 ft, in height, and, not being staked, some of them tumbled 
about with the weight of their flowers, lying upon the Rho- 
dodendrons. The bed was made about two years ago, and. 
has been left undisturbed sinca. It is situated at the sonth 
side on the curve of a long lawn bed of Rhodoclendrons ; but, 
as across the walk there ia a high hedge of trees and shrubs, 1t 
is entirely protected from sun and wind. The soil is 4 ff, 
deep, and was made of twe parts good: peat, one part road- 
scrapings (here our road stone is flint), and one part sharp 
sand, On the north side of the bed L. Krameri and L. spe- 
ciosum bloomed well. L. auratum may be grown so as to 
give very late flowers, " G. FL Winsor, 

Fleatherbank, Weybridge Heath, 





Plant Protection,—Next to snow, dry leaves arc the most 
valnable plant protectors we have, and if a small mound of these is 
packed around the collar or stems, if any, and kept there by 
means of a few evergreen branches, the heads will be able to take 
eare of themselves. In the case of Euonymuses and other shrubs of 
that kind of doubtful hardiness, it is a good plan to hang some 
bracken over their heads, and to keep it in position by sticking afew 
stout pieces of common Lanrel so as to overhang it, which will help 
to take off its unsightly appearance. Pampas Grass will need 
similar attention. In 1860 the winter was much like the present 
in the severe manner in which it sef in, and thousands of Pampas 
were then killed which might have been saved had they only 
received timely protection. Gorse, where it can be obtained, forms 
a capital shelter for Tea Roses, ns if may be laid about amongst the 
beds, after they have received a good dressing of manute, in sucha 
way as to render all safe, Planta in borders should have a shovelful 
of leaf-mould laid around the crowns, which is far better in every 
respect than cinder ashes, so much in favour now-a-days with many 
eultivateors.—S. D. 
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GARDENING FOR THE WEEK. 





Orchids, 

Phalmanopeais,, &c.—Although plants af Enel topes undonbt- 
edly do best where they are kept cooler for a considerable length of 
time through the.winter than many growers keep them, still if hung 
up near the roof in the way in whichiheve from time to time recom. 
mended, during such a winter as we are. new having, care must be 
taken that onaevere nights.they are not. too cold; for it is well to 
bear-in mind that a thermometer placed low down in the house often 
indicates a.temperature half-a-dozen degreea or more higher than 
one hearer the. ase. Siill, rather than inerease the temperature by 
more fire-heat to. meet the requirements of plants like the above when 
hung up elese to the glass, it will be. better to lower them for a tima. 
With the same view such plants as. Saccolabiums, and all but a few. 
of the lesa heatwaquiring Vandas, Galeandras, Angrecums, and the 
warmer sechion of Aerides, should, unless where there are the means 
of keeping them.and any others of 4 similar character in a separate 
structure, be. placed at the warmest end of the house, which will he 
much better than keeping up a temperature to aut the needs of 
these alene, which at the same time will have the effect of placmg 
the other oceupants under more heat than they require. The-neces- 
sity for thiga course will: be obvious where Orchids are treated in the 
way that has been. fgund most conducive to their welfare, by as low 
a temperature as they will reasonably bear. During severe nights, 
such as we- have lately had, there are two things to be especially 
guarded against, vic., the over-drying of the atmosphere, where 
there are no evaperating appliances, resulting from the necessity of 
making the pipes. hotter than usual; and the opposite of too much 
atmospheric: moisture where evaporating troughs on the. pipes exist, 
and care is not taken to see that.too many of these do not contain 
water, particularly where they are cast on the pipes, as with the 
Increased heat requisite to be kept up during hard weather the 
vapour which they thraw of becomes proportionately great. I have 
frequently sean inv the casa of inexperienced growers mistakes made 
by extremes in this way which have dome serious mischief, as inde- 
pendent of the harm that generally results through drip from the roof, 
an afimosphere over charged with moisture, and at the same time 
waTm, invariably tends to excite growth sooner than is desirable, 


Calanthes,—tThe different forms of Calanthe vestita, and the 
other bulb-forming varieties raised from them, will, in most cases, 
now have done flowering. [ have always found these plants to 
require different treatment after blopming from other Orchids, inas- 
much as they suffer 1f submitted to a correspondingly lower tempera- 
ture whilst af rest; for it is during this time that the buds at the hase 
of each bulb thatare te form the next year’s growth are gradually 
developing, and if kept so cool as not to sdmifof this process, slowly 
but continuously going on. from the time they have done flowering 
until subjected to an increase of heat to start them into growth, 
they always break weakly, and the sueceeding yeat’s growth never 
attains the strength it otherwise would. And I helieve one of the 
reasons Why these plants are often secn in a comparatively smail, 
indifferent condition is, that they are thus kept too cool im the 
winter, The. temperature of the warmest house where they hare 
flowered will anawer better for them than moving them to cooler 
quarters, IRfthere ix any scale upon them, their being now completely 
devoid of leaves permits of theirreceiving 9 thorough cleaning, which 
should be done by sponging, not with a hard brush, as the thin 
cuticle of the bulbs of these plante is easily Injured, anc when this 
cecurs It frequently causes them torot. When well managed, these 
Calanthes increase mach faster than most Orchids. Their extremely 
free-flowerlng disposition, the length of time they rematn in bloom, 
and the adaptability of the flowers, cifher individually or in whole 
spikes, for using i the various arrangements of cut flowers, consti- 
tute them second to no winter-blooming stove plants ; 30 much so, 
that I should recommend all who lave a warm stove, even where no 
other Orchids are cultivated, to graw these, for so easily are they 
managed, that, with a moderate amount of attention, they will do 
well in an ordinary plant atove. 

Dendrobiums,—Very much more may be done in Eeeping up 
a continual succession of Grebid flowers all throngh even the dullest 
times of fhe year than with almost any other family of plants ; 
and althongh if is an effective and beautifal sight to se: a large 
number of species with their most opposite forms and colours in 
bloom at one time, such maybe geen in April, May, and June, where 
ie collections are grown; still with the majority of people this 
will not compensate for a deficiency through the dull months of the 
year, when flowers, espectally those which last long, iike many 
Orchids, are most valued. Some of the best kinds for winter work 
are to ba found amongst the Dendrobes, which, where a sufficient 
nuutber of species are grown, will in themselves almost encirele the 
year with their flowers. There are none better for coming on early 





in the New Year than the Chinese species, D. moniliforme, which, 
even when kept quite cool after its growth is completed, will now be 
pushing its flower-buds. If several examples are grown, and a por- 
tion of them are now put at the warmest end of the infermediate 
house or coolest place in the atove, in a few weeks they will cpen 
their flowers which, for endurance, either on the plants or when cut, 
are remarkable. If the plants have heen kept quite dry they should 
be moistened at the roots when put into more warmth. This, though 
an old subject, has become somewhat scarce, and where it Is not 
grown, and there is stock enough of the nearly allied D. nobile, part 
of which were treated so as to make their growth early, and hare 
had a good rest, some may now be putin heat and brought on into 
flower; but beginners with this plant need to be very careful in not 
giving it any water, either at the root or overhead, until the bloom- 
buds are not only prominent but the flowers visibie, as, if suddenly 
excited by moisture in addition to warmth, many of the bude will 
go off into growth. The beautiful D. Wardianum, with its elegant 
drooping habit, the Bowers equally handsome in a cut state as on 
the plant, and correspondingly enduring, may also, with enough 
plants, be had in bloom for almosthali the year. Where this species 
is prown in quantity, aome of tha earhest matured may be put in 
heat and brought on imto flower. 

Cattleya Triange.—Planis of this class, coming into blogm 
as they do over-a lengthened period sooner or later, according to the 
time when their growth was completed, and the conditions as to 
warmth under which they hare been placed whilst at rest, may now 
in some cases be pushing up their flowers. Where these are found fo 
be making progress inside the scape a little water may be given, for 
they, like other planta, when showing signs of the bicom developing, 
are better not too long retarded, allowing them to come on slowly. 
This plant, mere than most, is much influenced as regards the dura- 
tion of ite fowers when open, by the treatment it receives whilst 
they are in course of development, auc if hurried during his 
stage the blooming is much sooner over, 


Oncidiums,—tThe different species of these that: bloom in the 
early portion of the year, and that form their flower-spikes very 
slowly, after these begin to elongate are better not kept quite so dry 
at the roots. [have frequently seen those plants, the growth of the 
Hower-apikes of which is very slow, kept in such a dry, parched state 
whilst in this stage, that they could not possibly he expected ta 
bloom as they ought to do. Yet beginners in Orchid enltivation 
must by no means suppose thatit will do to keep plants that are in 
the condition described so wet as during the growing season. Bat 
there ig very much difference between having the roote too wet, and 
keeping them in the opposite extreme—sa dry that the whole plant 
is shrivelled at the time its energies are taxed in preparation for 
flowering. Be careful not to allow heat-requiring kinds like the 
chiferent forms of O. Laneeannm te be tn too low a temperature for 
the next two months, or the plants may be lost altogether. The 
same holds good ag regards the West Indian spectes, QO, laridam 
guttatum and its varieties, which will not bear to be kept as cool in 
the winter as the generality of intermediate house plaufs with wluch 
they ave often sasociated when growing. Some of the best forms of 
the last-named kind, althougl: they lack the novelty of more recent 
introductions, aud are not 60 brigi.t in colour as some, yet from the 
stately character of thetr bloom-spikes.and the persistent nature of 
their flowers, are better worth growing than many which find more 
favour, 

Lycaste Skinneri.—wW here a sufficient number of this useful 
free-ilowerlng plant ia grown ib, too, may be hadi bloom over a loug 
period curing & greab portion of the winter and through spring ; but 
to have it in flower in this way over a cousnlerable tine, itis neces- 
sary to treat the plants aomewhat clifferently as to the warmth given 
them in the winter. dt ta essentially an mtermediate temperature 
Orchid, and will fake no harm durmgz the winterin a night tem- 
perature of 40° or 48°; but to baveit in bloom early it is necessary 
to keep it a few degrees higher than this, and whether the plants are 
treated go aa fo get them on m this way somewhat earlier, or kept 
at the cooler point mentioned, [ have never fonnd them to succeed 
well if the roots are kept so dry as those of some things. Its 
iree crowth and profuse disposition to Tower with the creat differ- 
euce In the colour of the bloom prodaced by individual plants, make 
it one of the most desirable of Orelids to be crown in quantity, cven 
by those who de not cultivate large collections. Strong exumples 
now showing a gcumber of flowers coming up from the base of last 
year’s bulbs. may, if kept as already pomted ont somewhat vrarmer, 
with the soil in a half-moistened! condition, be had in bloom to suc- 
ceed the earliest now in Hower, 


Sophronitis.—This beantiful smallerowing Orchid, so econ- 
apicuous for the colour of tts large and brilhant flowers, should be 
kept tolerably dry after blooming, but noé co as to cauee it to shrivel 
too much. The coolest end of the tntermerdliate house will be 
warm enough for it for a time until the season for ita commencing 
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eroweh hag come, as like most other plants that make growth under 
tic induence of a comparatively cool temparature, itis Hable to start 
t99 early if submitted to over-mich heat during the winter, and I 
never found it eiflier to make such good growth or flower so well 
wniless if has a considerable reat and cloeg not begin to grow too soon, 
—T. Bates, 

Flower Garden. 


Gold Frames.—The cultivation of hardy plants in frames * 


au Interesting oceupation for lovers of choice herbaceous plants, but 
Ik i8 & great mistake to suppose that anch are ensily grown, and 
require ne attention, I hada look through a small pit containing 
sich plants to-day, and can sec two days’ work or more in merely 
stirriug the surface soil iu the pots, picking out weeds, and removing 
withered leaves fram the plants. 
ag one can observe, now that the sor in the pote has thawéd, what 
the state of the occupants is, for during several days the soil wag 
frozen through aud through. £ 
Tritonias ail Isias, upon which the frost has had uo effect what- 
ever, even although many of them bad grown considerably, some 
of the Ixias bemg quite in. and 4in. ont of the soil. 
species of Primula mentioned last weck as lanving suffered, all the 
others are sound ; and I mast gay that the points of the leaves of P. 
capitata are injured, There are a few, such as P. Parryi, P. Munrei, 
aud P, rosea, the leaves of which are dead down to the crowns: but, 
af course, that would happen uf there was no frost; the crowns seem 
quite firm and sound. ‘Phere are the difterent varieties of P. cor- 
tusonles which may be frosi-bound all the winter aud not suffer in 
the least. Phe same may be said of P. japonica, the leaves of which 
are now quite green, Then there ts the singular but very 
handsome Meeconopsis nepalensis, the outer large leaves of which 
lrave been killed, but the smaller ones have formed a tuft of sur- 
pissing beauty, and the leaves, which are now véry short and rigid, 
ssemed formed to defy any amount of fros§. Here is a hardy plant 
which may he grown anc admired for its foliage alone, but it also 
yiellls insummer 4 spike of very beautiful flowera. I cannot say that 
the rather tender growths of the show and fancy varieties of Pansy 
have not suffered, the growths seem to droop and some of them havea 
qtute “fogeed” of. The pots are plunged in dry material, and it ls 
wertain that where the long stems are killed, new growths will be 
thrown up from the base, Any work that can be done during severe 
frost that will forward operations in the spring er summer, when one 
does not know what to turn to first, should now be attended to. 
The exhibitor of forist flowers will have plenty to do in preparing 
his stands and boxes in which the stands or trays are conveyed to 
the exlibition ; they may be painted and varnished, stowing them 
away when dry where they can be kept freefrom dust, Labels may 
he inade and painted. Some oe like fo write on dry paint, but 
wet palt is beat, and the labels may be painted a second time before 
they are vacd, Sticks may also be prepared of various lengths and 
thicknesses ; paint them green, and then dry them and tie them up 
1 bundles ready foruse, Pegs for layering Carnations and Picotees 
may also be ant out of any branches that may be most convenient. 
Beech and Hornbeam are amongst the best for this purpose. Fathnug 
these, wire, about the diameter of that used for ladies hair-ping, 
answers well, Galvanised pegs are made and sold for fhis purpose, 


—J, Boruas, 
Hardy Fruit. - - 


In this, the last calendar of the year, it is but natural that notice 


shold be made of thase fruits that have inspite of bad weather been 
up to the usual average, both ay regards quantity and quality, and 
though as a matter of course the remarks about to be made only 
apply locally, yet they may serve generally aa some slight guide to 
the inexperienced who may be contemplating fruit tree plantmg. At 
least the trees named in the list will possess the merit of hardiness, 
seeing that we have had frost in every month of the year except 
duly, No kind ig mentioned except those which have given a far 
average crop, aud which are of passable quality. They areas 
follows :-—Apricots—Musch Musch and Moorpark. Apples, des- 
sert—Devonshire Quarrenden, King of the Pippins, Court of Wick, 
Cellini, Margil, Ribston Pippin, Court Pendu .Plat, Cockle Pippi, 
and Remon Pippin. Kitchen Apples--Lord Suffield, Hawthornden, 
(rolden Noble, Blenheim, Lord Derby, Yorkshire Greening, Wad- 
haurst Pippin, Kentish Fill Basket, Wellington, Warner’s King, 
London Pippin, Winter Colman, and Hambledon Deux Ans. Cher- 
ries—Morellos only, dessert kinds were quite a failure, CGurrants— 
Red, White, and Black were all good. Gooseberrtes-—Ked Warring- 
ton, Companion, Hough Red, Rumbullion, White Champagne, and 
Whitesmith, Neetarines — Pitmaston Orange and Downton. 
Peaches—Early Louise, Early Grosse Mignonne, Royal George, Bel- 
levarde, Noblesse, and Barrington, Peare—Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Beurré de Amanlis, Fiemish Beauty, Brown Beurré, St. Michel Ar- 
change, British Queen, Beurré Superfin, Beurré Hardy, Fondante 
dAutomne, Autunn Bergamot, Beurré de Captaumont, Comte de 
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It is, however, interesting work, . 
Here we have a few dozena of pots of - 
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Lamy, Seckle, Swan's Hes, Geurrd Diel, Durandean, and Pitmaston 
Duchess. Plums, dessert—Jefierson ancl Kirk’a; kitechen—Harly 
Orleans, Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, and Autumu Compite. Raasp- 
berries were a heavy crop; bemg moiture-loving plants the iices- 
gant rams were in every way beneficial to them. Strawherries— 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury and President ; theae bore enormous 
crops. It may be observed that Peaches, Nectarmes, and Apricots 
were well protected from the spring frosts with scrim canvas, and that 
some of the Pears were aforderl Birch spray as shelter whilst they were 
in ower, The long-continued frost will cause work to fall so much m 
area, that unless forethought be exercised it will be difficult to 
keep pace with it as soon as the froat disappears. ‘Therefore to avoid 
such a pressure let all manure and soil wheeling be finished, stakes 
cut and pointed, labels wmade, and trees that require it relabelled, 
nails can be cleaner, shreads cut, bunches of matting for tying, and 
smu! twigs for laying in the new shoots of wal! trees—these, to- 
gether with other jobs that will suggest themselves, may all now be 
cone by way of forwardnig operations when the busy time arrives. 
When the air is dry and free from frost open the fruit room ventila- 
tors for an hour each day. J find that the fruit this winter scon 
gets mouldy, which, I suppose, is attributable to the excessive rain- 
fall, for the damp this season permeates everywhere and everything. 
All decayed frnit should be removed forthwith, and it may be worth 
while to wipe over the finerPeare with a dry cloth, m order to ensure 
their better preservation,- Easter Beurré and Ne Plug Meuris, two 
kinds of Pears on which we tepénd for supplies m January and 
February, are this year so specky and subject to mould that without 
thus drying they would fail to keep at all. Winter Nelis, Passe 

Imar, Fondante, Van Mons, Bishop’s Thumb, and Urbwiuste are 
ustally amongst our beat dessert Pears, but having this season 
failed to ripen they are being used as stewing Pears, and though not 
aqual to the best evlinary vatieties, such as Catillac, Calebasse, 
Beurré Bretonneau, and Beurré Rance, they are much approved of 
for that purpose, So thatthose who have Pears of any kind which 
fail to ripen for dessert may find them valuable te eke ont a scanty 
supply of culinary kinds.—W. W’. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODLANDS. 


JAPANESE MAPLES. 


WiItHis the past twelve or fifteen years numerous additions® have 
heen made to the already large lst of the genus Acer by the dis- 
covery of. several new species in Japan and Amoor, Most of the 
garden varicties which have been introduced into this country and 
Kurepe are derived from A. palmatum of Thumberg, He givea as 
species A, septemlobum and A. diasectum, but these are only yarie- 
ties ot this species. Dr. Siebold called 16 A. polymorphium on account 
ol its great tendency te vary in itafoliage. It will thus be seen that 
these names which are piven in nursery catalogues ag distinct spectes, 
are only synonyms of A. palmatum. Strange to say, although the 
species was introduced into England as far back as 1820, none of the 
varieties were introduced until within the past few years. There is 
also a variety of A, platanoides, variously known in the Huropean 
nurseries as A. palmatum, A, crispum, and A. laciniatum, which 
has the lobes of the leaves deeply jagged, with acumimated bristle- 
like teeth on the edges; this should not be confounded with the 
Japanese species, Dr, Savatier, speaking of the latter, says: ‘* The 
form of the leaves varies much, Sometimes they are palmate with 
five to seven narrow lobes (A. palmatum, Thunb.} or divided into 
from seven to nine much larger lobes (A. septernlobum, Thunb,}, or 
even more multiparted palmate, with narrow laciniationg (A, dis- 
sectum, Thunb.}. These three principal varieties subdivide them- 
sélves into many others, which the industry of Japanese gardeners 
has multiplied acd infinitum,” 

Thunberg gives the following description of this species : ‘‘ Leaves 
palmate, serrate, smooth, flowers umbeilate; tree medium-sized, 
entirely emooth ; branches and branchlets opposite, round, turning 
ae spreading Jeaves on the extremities of the branchlets, 
stalked, incisely palmate; 5-7 nerved, smooth on both sides; 
Ipbes 5-7 (Siebold sara 3-9), lanceolate, acute, equally sharply 
serrate ; nerves dometimes hairy.” 

Another class of the garden varieties Is derived from A. trtfidum. 
Their foliage ts not so finely dissected and ao Feru-like in appearance 
as that of the previous apecies. Dr. Savatier gaya, in speaking of it, 


* Tir, Savatier and M. Franchet, in their catilogue of Japanese plants, enu- 
merate twenty species, viz., A. japonicum, A. Sieboldianum, A. pict, A, drun- 
eatum, A. trifidum, A. diabolicum, A. circumlobatum, A. Burgerinnum, A. 
palmatum, A. capillipes, A. spicatum, A. fartaricum, A. micranthum, A. 
Tufinerve, A. craterifolium, A. carpinifolitum, A. distybim, A. arsutum, A. 
pycnuanthum, A. "scesifolium, A, cissifolium, and A. mikoense. To these Dr. 
Waximowiez has added A. tegmentesum, A. monomsaxim, and A, barhinerve. 
Many of those enumerated by Dr. Savatier were diseoyeted by Dr. Maximowicz. 
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Japanese Maple (Acer palmatum dissectum atraparpurenm). 





‘Phe leaves of this species are 
very variable; are sometimes 
almost entire, sometimes more ar 
less deeply trilobed ; some have 
broad lobes, others have narrow 
ones, some are smooth on the 
edges, others are dentated.”” Thun- 
berz (lescribes it thus: ‘' Leaves 
undivided, entire, trifid : branches 
round, amooth, purplish; leaves 
ai the ends of the branchlets, few, 
undivided, bilobed, or trilobed, 
entire, on both sides smooth, above 
grass-green, below paler, ovate, 
acute ; lobes ovate, acute, wide.” 
Some of the varicties of this species 
have blotched leaves. It is very 
distinct from the previous species 
and produces correspondingly dis- 
tinct varieties, It has larger, dif- 
ferent shaped leaves and a stronger 
and different habit of growth. 


A, japonicum isa very beag- 
tiful species, the leaves of which 
are large, almost circular in shane, 
and notched on the edge intoeleyen 
or thirteen sharp lobes, Multi. 
parted|ly incised, opposite, serrate, 
on both sides downy, petioles short - 
the nerves at first hairy ; branches 
and branchlets round, purple and 
smooth ; umbels many flowered : 
flowers sttb-umbellate, purple : 
secds winged and woolly, 


A. pictum has the leares 
smooth, palmately seven-lobed ; 
lobes acuininated, oblong, entire, 
alternate, aggrerated together at 
the encks of the branches, smooth on 
both sides, variegated with white : 
hranches smooth, ash-eoloured. 

A. Garpinifolium js a rare 
species, the foliage of which is so 
unlike that of a Maple and so 
closely resembles that of the 
Honbeam that none but the inmost 
experienced botanists wonkd re. 
commise if as a Maple, except they 
saw the flowere and the fruit, T 
am not aware of there lieing any 
Varieties of it, 

[do not think that A, Cratacdi- 
foltum has been introduced into 
this country, but a very heautifol 
variety with deeply incised leaves 
has been. It is of upright growth 
with brownish-red bark ‘and ig 
quite different in appearance from 
those derived from (4. palmatum. 


These are all that have been in- 
troduced into this country, as far as 
tknow. Theother species named 
would no douht he desirable addi. 
tions to our lists of ornamental 
trees. Alany of them are clogely 
allied to our American species, and 
can hardly be distineuished fran 
them; for msiance the Japanese A, 
spicatwia ditfers from the American 
species of the same name, but not 
sulficlently se to warrant making 
it a distinct species, JA, cirenn,. 
lobatum, A. argutiwm, and A. 
barbinerve, ave allied to A. 
glabrain, A. capillipes, A, ruil. 
herve, and A, teementosum are 
related to A. peunsylvanieum. 

Much difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in propagating the various 
varieties of Japanese Maples. As 
a Tule they are of delicate crowth 
and require to be erafted on some 
good etock to ensure a reasouable 
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strength of growth, They will take on some of the American 
species and will make a good growth fora year or two, when sud- 
denuly, sometimes within twenty-four hours, the whole plant will 
die. This could be overcome ouly by importing plants of the type 
to be usec as atocks, The type can be proparatsd by cuttings, but 
as some of the trees originally wuported are now beginning to pro- 
duce seecdla, stocks will be more readily obtained, The Japanese in- 
creast them all by graftine, bat principally by imarching. As the 
varieties cenerally produce long, slender branches, they place a row 
ef etocks—six, eight, or more—close to the mother plant, and 3 in, 
or din. apart: they then lnarch a branch at as many different points 
ag biiere are stocks to graftit on, an eye or bud being left at each 
inarvching. They propagate in this way in order to obtain as many 
gratts as possible, and not te cdwari the plants as is generally eup- 
posed. They also have a fasion of training up @ stock with a clean 
stem Sit. or Gift. high, and then inarching a number of varteties 
—atinetimes a doven—upon it, on different sides, producing a very 
novel and beautiful efect. I trust that what I have jest written 
will,in gome measure, clear up the confusion which exists amongst 
horticulturists in regard to these Maples, Unfortunately nearly all 
fhe information that.can be obtained about them can only be had im 
the works, difficult to be obtained, af Maximowlez, Savatier, Miguel, 
Siebold, and Bunge-of the past few years, and of Thunberg and 
Tratiniok of seventy or eighty veare avo. No American or Enelish 
botanist yet has made Japanese Maplea a special study,—Jamnzs 
Hoge, in Aarel Nee Yorker, . 


THE FLOWER GARDEN... 


HARDY VF. TENDER PLANTS. 


Weaew LD penned my few remarka on this subject (p. 504), F said 
nothing I thought that could hurt the susceptibilities of any thought- 
ful person, but might have offended the prejudices of some, and this if 
appears [have done, A writer who mighthave repliedin Tot GanpeEs, 
where my remarks appeared, but who has chosen to go elsewhere, 
devotcs nearly a leading column ostensibly to Orchids, but really to 
my observations, and not being able to contest the question on its 
own merits, he expresses his dissent in personalities, weak ejacula- 
tions, an uusnitable rhyme. T am not therefore called upon to 
defend any particular assertion which Thave made. Jf any one can 
demonstrate that the Orchids, &c., named by meare superior to the 
common Howers mentioned, in colour, form, singularity of blossom, or 
in any other way, let them do so. In my former remarks I only 
desired to clirect attention to what canuot be regarded as anything 
else than a weakness on the part of cultivators generally, but, of 
course, exhibital in some individuals more than in others—what may, 
indeed, be called a kind of infirmity—an absence of discriminative 
perception —something akin to eolour-blindncss, for which the indi 
vidual so alllicted is, 1 freely admit, not always responsible. There 
ean be no doubt of the fact, however, that we are tog apt to valne 
the subjects which we cultivate by their cost and difficulty of -eul- 
ture, and gardeners lay themselves open to ridicule in this respect, 
and if there waa auch a thing aga horticultural Puach they weuld 
probably find it so. Jimployers are not so bad as their gardeners, 
A lady once said to me, ‘‘ You know I cannot get up the enthusiasm 
for some of these things (pointing to acme popular Orchids} that 
gardeners profess, They are no doubt pretty, and all that, but infe. 
rior te many of onr common flowers that are quite neglected.” 
And there is no use in disguising :the fact that this is a very commonly 
entertained opiticn amongat people of frue tastes, and who are not 
bigoted admirers of this or that class of plants, Your contemporary 
compares the value of such subjects as the Calanthes with Snap- 
dragons, Pentstemons, and Phloxes, as winter flowering subjects, 
which hare nothing whatever to do with the question. The parallel 
ia between plants for which extravagant admiration is professed, 
and those which ‘have been well-nigh banished from our gardens 
because they were common, but which in real worth and beauty were 
every way superior. Where, for example, do we find any Orchids 
that surpass some of our hardy Lilies in grandeur, or our numerous 
Delphiniuns in richness of colour or gorgeousnesat Yet, when 
gardeners were wheelmmg these to the rubbish heap, a few years 
back, they were loud in their praises of Calanthes, indifferent Onci- 
dinms, dingy Zygopetalums, and poor Epidendrums, &¢., which 
could not be compared with them! I do not under-value good 
Orchids and other stove plants, but J cannot help often thinking of 
our inconsisteuces in that way, hence my remarks. 

In conclusion I would jast state that the ‘writer in your con- 
temporary, in a style of exaggeration which ta far too common and 
misleading, and quite inexcusable in one who should know better, 
states that the Calanthe Vettel produces ‘' gorgeous spikes of beau- 
tiful flowers in their varted shades of colour, from pale rose to crim- 


son.” This J wholly-deny. The writer in question never in his hfe 
J am sure ever anw a crimson Calanthe Veitchi, and probably never 
wali, nor anything approaching crimson—two, or maybe three shades 
of pink or rose, he may have scen, but hardly more, and the dif- 
ference in these would be very slight. His desertptién of the plant 
exceeds that piven by any competent authority on Orchids, and is 
nutrustworthy aud quite inaceurate, a 
Since the above was written I see that Mr, Dovnglos has returned 
to the subject, hardy v,. tender plants, in THE GARDEN, ‘but nothing 
that he hus there stated oalls for any alteration in.my remarks. One 
observation of his, however, requires comment. He says, ‘* I must 
Place a low estiniate upon the tastes of the herticuttural politic” by 
my renarks. My ane to this ia that there is motsmuch faith to be 
pat in the poblic taste in gardening any more than in other matters, 
Vhat a commentary, for example, on the prblic taste *as the banish- 


‘ment from our gardens of hardy flowers almost universally afew years 


back ! After that I think vagaries.such as I have alluded to need 
J. 8. W,. 


aurprise no ene. 





—— In-s letter in another paper, I was interested to find Mr. 
Douglas philosophically deprecating any comparison between different 
classes of flowers—tender or hardy; presently, however, I waa 
astonished to find him speaking of the ‘‘rnbbish,” and quoting poctry 
about some fair maiden who surpassed her fellows as much as Calanthe 
veratrifolia surpassed ‘‘ nearly all the occupauts of the herbaceons 
borders.” Well, thia ia modest. The plant is very pretty, but, as a 
matter-of-fact (if it were needed in THE GARDEN above all other 


papers), I could give you a very long list af oe that surpass in 


emily the one that Mr. Dougias mentions, a he everscen a tuft 
of the hardy Mocassin-flower (Cypripedium spectabile), nearly a 
yard high, grown ou a north border in deep vegetable soll? Hsa he 
secu the magnificent Lilics that have embellished our cardens of late 
years, including L. aaratum, 10 ft. high er more—columna 
af such splendid flowers as T have never seen on any exotic plants ? 
Wil he mention one so remarkable indoors? I quite agree with 
your correspondent that a good white Clove Pink is as 
good as a Gardenia; for me it is a. good deal better. I de 
not desire to say anything against hothonse plants, but I should 
hike to hear of anything in a hothouse so fine aa a good double Stock 
In acent and colour too. Is there anything mdeors among blue 
flowers that comes anything near the tall Delshiniuma, grown, as I 
have seen them during the past year, to a height of 10 ft., and bean- 
tifal beyond ail deseription ag regards eolour and formn too? ‘To the 
unprejudiced observer the beauty of a good collection of Irises 

rawing onafavonrable soil is more remarkable than that of any 
aouse of Orchids which [have yet seen. One of the fine varieties of 
the Cardinal-flower, with its aplendid spike of scarlet, ig nnequalled 
in its way among tender flowers, aa farasT know, The advantage 
of the indoor flowers being protected by the glass is a very great one, 
aml I ara afraid if they were exposed to all weathers like the Stocks 
and Clove Pinks, some of them would cut a very sorry figure. I 
have no wish to draw comparisons between different classes of plants, 
but I cannot allow anybody without protest to deprecate herbaceous 
plants whe only appears to know those to which Calanthe veratri- 
folia is superior. I fear he must have looked ata very weedy, mixed 
border indeed. Imuch prefer to the Calanthe, which f also greatly 
admire, my group of the large Evening Primrose that scents my 
garden in the evening, and is so showy and beantifol throughout the 


‘night. I have also read somewhere in ‘Tue GanpEn thatthe Emperor 


of Austria has groups of this flower planted very near his country 
house, 30 that such a plant appears to be equally attractive to those _ 
who may have as many Calanthes as they esire. J. H, 


RARE HARDY PLANTS, 


Two plants have come under my notice since the past summer 
that have interested me much, and I seek for further and more prac- 
tical information about each of them, The first is Hugueninia tana- 
eetifolia, so named by Reichenbach after M. Huguenin, a celebrated 
French botanist at Chambdry; the other is Nycterinia Lychnidea, 
anstive of the Cape of Good Hope. The Hugueninia I noticed in 
some of the Italian valleys this autumn, south of the Flospice of 


‘ob. Bernard, especially im one valley that leads down from the Mont 


Blanc range to Courmayeur and Aosta. Itis a Crncifer, and it prefers 
valleys through which glacier streams appear to run, It grows in 
stony places among bonlders that are Moss-grown. Its gay, bright- 
yeilow colour, brighter than Alyssum saxatile, attracted my atten- 
tion. It was growing overshadowed by Alcers and glacier Willows, 
and the bright gold peeped out cheerily from the foliage, On examin- 
ing the leaves of the plant, I remarked at once their resemblance m 
form to those of Achillea rmacrephylia, thonch they.are more slendcr 
aud gracetnl. It is a tall erowing plant, of vigorous habit, I know 
nothing of tte atlicle but from books. I am wishful to learn if this 
has yet been in cultivation in England, and if so, with what result. 


Duc. 27, 1879.] 
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Wow a fow words on the other plant I wish to know more about 
from these who have treated it, I mean the Nycterinia Lychnidea, 
Ji: was.once grouped with Ermus, but is wisely severed from that 
genus, As I said, itis aCape-plant, It was sent to me to name from a 
garden near Morecambe Bay. On frrat glance, without close structural 
examination, J felt inclined to group it with the Lychnides or some 
allied group, Closer notice proved the fallacy of such grouping: 
Could it be a Serophulariad-? Happily a line from Mr. Baker, of 
Kew, whoie always so ready to held ont a helping hand, settled the 
difficulty for ine, Thia I know ia tm cultivation, but I know nothing 
about it. Tae 


THE WHITE-HOOPED PETTICOAT DAFFODIL, 
(NARCISSUS: (MONOPRYLLUS)-’ CLUSIL ) 


On Deeceinber the lat, when our thermometera registercd 15° of frost, 
‘Mz, W, E. Gumbleton brought me from his garden at Eelgrove, 
Quesnstown, 3 very finely developed flower of thisrare and beautiful 
little Daffodil, which, apart from its general interest, is. remarkable 
as being perhaps the first one of the kind which has blossomed in 
Ireland. The late Mr. Giles Munby, of Alice Holt, Farnham, to 
whom we were indebted for the re-introduction of this little gem to 
our gardens, was ultimately tolerably successful as regards its culti- 
vation after numerous failuvea and the trouble and expense of 





The White-ooped Fetticoat Daffodil. 


importing batch after batch of ifs tiny brown bulbs from Algeria 
where it grows wild. The Rev, A. Rawson once showed mea 
specimen of it bearing flue flowers, and in Mr, Barr’s nursery ground, 
at Tooting, a little bed protected by a frame produced twenty or 
thirty milk-white, golden-anthered cups all well-thrown up to the 
spring sunshine ; but even with the knowledge and experience of its 
likes and dislikes gained by cultivators duriug fhe last five or six 
years, fhe plant is still rare in even good gardens, and the flowering 
af itis as yet always worth recording wheresoever it occurs. The 
behaviour of Mr, Gumbleton’s plants, as he informs me, has been 
sufficiently singular, The buibs were recetved In a vigorous growing 
state in the autumn of IS7T7, No growth at all was made during 
1878, the bulbs lying dormant ail the season, but in 1979 they grew 
freely enough and have just flowered. Mr, Gumbleton’s flower as 
here sketched is the nearest approach te that figured ‘in the 
‘Botanical Magazine” which I have yet seen, and was far finer 
than uative specimens which | cbtamed some years ago direct from 
Algeria by post through Mr, Munby. A lovely little plant like this 
is worthy of careful cultivation, since its Towers are ample reward, 
being unique in snowy-whiteness and delicate formation. F.W.5, 


National Auricula Society’s Scheduie.— I noticed some 
remarks (p. 553) last week in reference to prizes being given for species 
ot Primuls, and Tam pleased that itis thought to be a step m the 
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ight direction., I hope there will be a good competition in thia class 
ae ifis a most interesting one. IT may also chserve that prives are 
likewise offered for fancy Auriculds, faney Poiyanthuees, and varie- 
ties of the common Primrose. This has been done m order that not 
a single member of the genus Primula may be left out. I see excep- 
tion taken tothe word ‘florist ? as applied to these fewers, The term 
ia certainly vague, as 18 also the term “fancy” as applied to the 
ordinary border varieties-of Polyanthus, but such terms-are used fret 
in a haphazard way, then they gradually get into use, and it is diffi- 
eult to. get. rid of them, even if better terms are suggested,—J,. 
Dove as.. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
WINTER SPINACH. 


AT present, when choice vegetables are not over-plentiful, few 
things grown in the open air orin the kitthen garden are so munch 
appreciated as Spinach. in places where four or five different kinds 
of vegetables have to be suppled daily, cultivators are often puzzled 
how to manage this, capecially during severe weather or after frost,and 
£0 such Spinach must always be nest welcome, as it may be gathered 
every day in the year, and it may also be used ina variety of ways 
in the kitchen, At the present time we have oftener a demand for 
Spinach than for anything else, and although we are annually 
lnecreasing its. cultivation, we see clearly that we shall require to 
in¢rease if much more, on account of its being so useful in winter. 
Those who. may not have been in the habit of eating Spinach, soon 
get to ke it after having it served a time or two well cooked, and 
I must say'that those who do not grow winter Spinach, or think 
they do not like it because they have never tasted it in proper con- 
dition, should try a patch of it next winter, when lam sure they 
will find it valuable in many ways, 

We begin sowing our winter Spinach about the beginning of August, 
and sow new aml then until the end of September, When wimter 
sete ln early, that sown early is the most useful; lat during mild 
winters the latest sown patch often comes well in, aud is most use- 
ful, eapecialiy, towards spring. Spinach will grow after any kind of 
crop, in stiff or free soil, and in rich or poor land. Too rich soil is 
not good for it in winter, as it causes the leaves to grow too large and 
tender, those of ordinary growth being the hardiest. We generally 
sow ours alter Potatoes, and find it to answer well, The prickly 
tind, being the hardiest, is the only sort used for winter. The seect 
igssown in dnmlis 18 tm. apart and I4in. deep; the plants are not 
thinned until they are large enough for use, when all those drawn 
out are sent to-the kitchen. Late-sown patches will just be about 
ready to draw now, and about this time Spinach should not be left 
too long in masses, as it 1s liable to rot. 

In orrler to have reacdyaecess to it in all weathers, part of tt should 
be covered over with frames and lights, or mats when frost or snow. 
oecurs ; and Fern or straw may be spread over that whieh cannot be 
covered with frames. In mild weather if needs no protection, 


C'AMBRIAN, 


Tom Thumb Savoy.-—-At the autumn show of the Ealing 
Aortioutural Society, held the other day, Mr. Hudson, of Gunners. 
bury Honge, exhibited saniples of the Tom Tlutrch Savoy that showed 
it to be a very desirable winter vegetable, Of all winter Cabbages 
the Savoy is the hardiest, and therefore the safest to orOW + lak 
it acqires a strong taste ag winter proceeds. The Tom Thumb kind 
not ouly does not exhibit this, but has alse that smooth, delicate 
taste peculiar to the Brussels Spront, and, being small, may he 
served up Whole, It is specially a Cabbage for every-body's table 
and, like the Rosette Colewort, should be planted thickiy.—A. D, 


Horeing Rhubarb.—The general scareity of fruit this sca 
will render forced Rhubarb doubly alae during the satlicat 
months of the year. Any one having good clumps may, by lifting 
them now with a large ball of earth attached to them, and planting 
them in any position where a liftle heat is available, even under 
stages where nothing else will grow, will have plenty of crisp, suc- 
cnlent stalks fit for tarta early in January and onwards. The lar. 
gest market kinds are by no meana the best for forcing. Moderate- 
aes stalks ave the oncs for quantity and quality.—J, GROOM, 

LOE, 


Market Vegetables.—The best of all the winter sreen family 


‘Tor frosty weather is the Drnmhead Savoy Cabbace. It is hardy, and 


maintains its firmness in frost better than others of the Cabbage 
tribe, When so hard frozen it ts not possible to trim thera neatly 
and, of course, the heads are much more susceptible to breakage and 
injury ; nevertheless when put into cold water for an hour or so 
before cooking, the frosted leaves are very tender and delicious 
eating,—D 
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THE KRiVIERA. 


Tl ant pleased, as all must he, with Canon Hole’s icstters from Nice. 
They take me back so often to the sunny Riviers that I have known 
yiow for so many years, that I would fain add a few of my own 
experiences to those of your observant correspondent. I have made 
Nice, Cannes, Mentone, San Remo, Hiéres my winter homes for so 
long that I shall be excused Hf seek to supplement, mm some measure, 
and substantiate the remarks and observations of Canon Hole. 
will begin with Nice iteclf. I was there in January, 1875. The 
flower market often attracted me. Here I saw fine sprays of 
Buddles madagascariensis expozed for aale for a few pence, the 
ereary orange blossome and leaves harmonising so happily together, 
This and Cassia tomentosa, if I mistake not, were great atfractiona 
to me; while among herbaceous planta were bunches of Anemone 
stellata tn lovely flower. JT would recommend Canon Hele to visit 
this raarket, if, mdeed, he has not done so already. On the ontskirts 
af the town, in the direction of the old Roman fort of Turhia—a 
grand walk—stands a giant tree of Acacia lophantha, with a girth 
the thickness of one’s body: it was londed with flowers and pods. 
That same walk cave me Crocus versicolor thus early, readily menti- 
fied by Mr. Moceridge. I must not omit a somewhat local flower, 
Moricandia arvensis, which is essentially a Ligurian, occurring near 
fo Ventimiglia as well as Nice. Et is a Crucifer, and I may add very 
local mm lta distribution, Canon Fiole would be interested, I doubt 
sot, in seeing the fly that is so very detrimental in the erub state to 
the Olive crap; it is the Tephritis Kairou, MI. Bruyat has bred it 
from the grub, and will be pleased to show if to any one interested in 
sectag this destructive fly. Again, M. Barla’s collection of fungus- 
models at the muscuin at Nice is well worth a visit. They are life- 
like in moulding antlin colouring, especially the Agaric group. I 
would drasy especial attention to the models of Coprinus picaceus 
aud Aramanita ceesarea, IT think Iecan beat fhe Canon in his story 
of the spink. IT once saw exposed for sale in a poulterer’s in the 
Riviera, £ think at San Remo, two dozen Jenny-wrens! These were 
part of the products of a chasseurs game-bag. I beheve they were 
afterwards bought by an Englishman, who was a fly-fisher, for the 
sike of the feathersa—at least Iwas told so. I shail be glad on some 
future occasion to supplement my account with notes from Sau Remo, 
Cannes, and other favoured spots of the beautiful Riviera. 


Hovingham Lodge, York, PETER INCUBALD, 








Ivy on Buildings.—It is stated fp. 507) that Ivy keeps the 
walls of buildings dry, and that if they happen to be damp before, 
the damp will disappear after the wall ia covered with the Ivy, which, 
ibis also said, will suek out the moisture trom the wall into its own 
aubstance, a atatement in which there is 2 certain amount of both 
trath and error, Ivy will keep out damp from walls that were dry 
before, but it will not make walle thatare alrcady damp, dry, unless 
the damp is driven through from the outer surface of the wall only, 
The dampness of walla is not, however, offen causecl in this way; 
but rises from the foundations—sometimes as high as the second 
atery, ani when this happens the evil is very difficult to cure. 


Much deponds on the nature of the stone used and the situation, 
but ali good architects now provide against damp rising by pitching 
the foundations at the ground line, The old parish church here is 
perhaps ag perfect an example of an Ivy-clad structure as could be 
found, and the Ivy is kept in excellent order by careful trimming 
annually, yet the walls inside are so damp aa to completely disfigure 
their surface, for which reason they have to be painted frequently. 
In this case the damp rises from the foundations, The ivy has 
covered the walls for a very long period, and the latter appear to be 
drier outside than in, perhaps owing to the freer evaporation. I 
have seen many other instances of a similar kind. Ido not know 
how Mr. Shirley Hibberd reconciles his opinion, that the Ivy sucks 
the moisture from the wall by ita stem roots, as they are wrongly 
called, with the dictum of physiologists that the Ivy absorbs no 
moisture by these, not being a true parasite. If the plant derives 
any sensible nourishment in that way, how comes It that it dies so 
soon after the stem is severed at the bottom, the common way of 
killing Ivy on trees ?~J, S. W. . 

Rose Stocks.—A mistake has oceurred (p, 469) in reference to 
this subject. It is there printed—‘‘and if their roots are strong 
enongh to struggle with those of the other shrubs." I wrote, or 
meant to say, that if I recommend standard Roses to be planted 
amongst other shrubs, itis because the roots of the Dog Rose can 
strugple for ite with those of other shrubs, the Rosa canina being 
one oi our hardiest of plants,—Jraw Sisney, Laos, 

Late Black Hamburgh Grapes.—aAll I have to say in 
reply to Mr. Cowburn, who seems (p. ) determinecl to prove that 
late Black Hamburghs are an impossibility, is that October-ripened 
Vines can be and are frequently kept from starting till May, and 
the fruit can be kept in good condition +i] January or February, 
for T have accomplished both, and seen the same done elsewhere. 
The Oak and the Ash never come into leaf here till about the middle 
of May, and are sometimes as late as the beginning of June, as they 
have been the last two years, and they are equally late in many 
other parts, and it would be strange indeed if Black Hamburgh 
Vines exposed to the cald, and with their roots outside, could not be 
retarded tillthesarae period, seeing that they requirea higher tempera- 
ture than either the Oak or the Ash to bring them into leaf, I shall 
keep Mr. Cowburn’s invitation in remembrance, and if he can show 
me ten Peaches, cach within a fraction of half a pound, to the square 
foot I shall be the first to record the same. —J. 4 WwW 

iTassns. Lerrs, Son & Co., of King William Street, City, have 
arain issied their well-known diaries, and with them, Saxby’s 
Weather Almanack, which was very successful in predicting the’ 
weather during the past year. The large amount of information, 
which the author furnishes in this httle work—which can be easily 
carried in the pocket—is based, not upon speculation, but wpon 
scientific Knowledge and painstaking observation, both night and 
day, of the many changes in the lunar system, He believes that 
not only has the moon an influence on our weether, but that it 
i8 likely to prove to be the main source of all atmospheric dis- 
turban ces. 

The Late Frost.—The thermometer fell to zero at Straffan 
Gardens, Co, Kildare, on the 17th inst.—F, Beprorn, 
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